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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Q47TH Cona....20 Sess, 


_— 


Report of the Secretary of War ad interim. 


DEPARTMENT OF mt 
December 3, 1836. 


Sir: In compliance with your directions, I have | 
the honor to lay before you the usual annual re- | 
ports of the several divisions of this department, | 
and to submit, for your consideration, asummary | 
of the contents of those documents, together with 
such additional statements and suggestions as | 
seemed to me to be required by the present con- | 
dition and necessities of the public service. 


I. THE ARMY. 


1. Organization and force.—It appears, from the 
report of Major General Macomb, and the tables 
annexed to it, that the regular army of the United 
States consists of 648 commissioned officers, and 
_ 7,310 non-commissioned officers, musicians, ar- 
tificers, and privates; making an aggregate of 
7,958—organized as follows: General Staff, 14, 
viz: one major general commanding; two brigadier 
generals, each commanding one of the two mili- 
tary districts into which the United States are di- 
vided ; one adjutant general ;two inspectors genera! ; 
one quartermaster general, and four quartermas- 
ters; and one commissary general of subsistence, 
and two commissaries; Pay Department, 18, viz: 
one pay master general, and seventeen paymasters; | 
Medical Department, 76, viz: one surgeon general, 
fifteen surgeons, and sixty assistant surgeons; 
Purchasing Department, 3, viz: one commissary | 

eneral of purchases, and two military store- 
Eeecsen Corps of Engineers, 22, topograhical en- 
gineers, 10; Ordnance Department, (including 
294 non-commissioned officers and enlisted men,) 
two regiments of dragoons, each containing ten | 
companies of sixty privates each; four regiments 
of artillery, each containing nine companies of 
forty-two privates each; and seven regiments of 
infantry, each containing ten companies of forty- 
two privates each. 

The present actual force of the regular army, 
according to the last general return, is 6,283; but 
it also appears from that return, that after making 
the necessary deductions for sickness and other 
circumstances, the available force for service in 
the fieid, at the latest dates, was 4,282. The dif- 
ference between the actual force (6,283) and the 
force allowed by law (7,958) is 1,U75, and is oc- 
casioned by the fact, that only 360 recruits have 
yet been obtained for the new regiment of dragoons 
authorized by the act of the last session, and by 
the vacancies caused by expiration of service, and 
other casualties, in the other regiments. 

2. Distribution and present position of the Troops.— 
The eastern department, under the command of 
Major General Scott, includes thirty posts, from 
twenty of which the troops have been mostly 
withdrawn for service in the Creek country and 
in Florida. The whole number of officers of the || 
line and men, at the several stations in the eastern | 
department, including absentees, is therefore now 
only 1,124. Of that number, 113 are at Fort 
Winnebago; 114 at Fort Brady; 105 at Fort 
Mackinac; 149 at Fort Howard; 67 at Fort Dear- 
born; 122 at Fort Gratiot; all which posts are on | 
the northwestern frontier, or in that vicinity; and 
the remainder at posts in the Atlantic States. || 

The western department, under the command 


Message of the President. 


| these posts have also been evacuated, and the 


troops ordered to Florida; so that the whole num- 
ber of officers of the line and men, now stationed 
at them, including absentees, amounts only to 
2,458. Of that number, 233 are at Fort Snelling; 
155 at Fort Crawford; 321 at Fort Leavenworth; 
132 at Fort Gibson; 158 at Fort T’owson, 44 at 
Fort Coffee; 360 at Fort Jesup, and 124 at a sta- 
tion seventy miles from that place; 147 at Camp 
Sabine, and 428 at Camp Nacogdoches; all which 
posta and stations are in the Northwest, or on or 
near the western frontier; 186 at Fort Mitchell, 
Alabama; and 53 at Fort Cass, Tennessee. 

The regular torce serving in Florida, consists of 
the four regiments of artillery, five companies ex- 
cepted; eight companies of tne fourth regiment of 
infantry, one company of dragoons, and a battal- 
ion of 320 marines; making in the aggregate about 
2,000, according to the latest returns received at 
the Adjutant General’s office. After deducting 
the number reported sick, and absentees, the effi- 
cient regular force for field service in Florida will 
not exceed 1,500. 


For want of the necessary returns of the volun- | 


teers serving in that quarter, the estimate of that 
auxiliary force at this time is less accurate; but, 
from the best data in the Adjutant General’s office, 
it may be thus computed: ‘Tennessee volunteers 
about 1,200; Alabama volunteers 300; Florida 


| volunteers 250; and Washington city volunteers 


59; amounting in all to about 1,800, besides 730 
volunteer Creek Indians, who have been mustered 
into the service of the United States, and are now 
employed with the army. ‘The whole active force, 
then, regular, volunteer, and Indians, now in 
Florida, is probably somewhat less than 4,000. 
Besides the volunteers above mentioned, there 
are also employed of that description of force, 361 
in Tennessee, under the command of Brigadier 
General Wool; 537 in Arkansas, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General Arbuckle; and 58 in 


|, Alabama; making, when added to those serving in 


Florida, an aggregate of neer 2,800. 

3. Movements during the last year, and now in 
progress. —At the date of the last annual report 
from this department, several companies had been 
placed in Florida under thecommand of Brigadier 
General Clinch, for the purpose of restraining any 
hostile intentions on the part of the Seminole 
Indians and of enforcing the execution of the treaty 
providing for their removal. It was then hoped 
that an open rupture would be prevented; and it 
was confidently believed that the eleven companies 
actually in Florida, amounting to 536 officers and 
men, would be amply sufficient, with the rein- 
forcements then under orders, and with such aid 
as might be derived from the local militia and vol- 
unteers, to put down any hostile attempt which 
might be made by the disaffected portion of the 
tribe. Both these expectations were disappointed, 


and a protracted warfare ensued-which has not 


yet been terminated. 
The most important military operations grow- 
out of this state of things are mentioned in the 


| accompanying report of Major General Macomb, 


which brings down the narrative of events in 
Florida to the retirement of the forces under Gov- 
ernor Call fromthe Withlacoochie in October last. 


| Authentic intelligence of that event reached the 


department on the Ist ultimo, through the medium 


| of letters received by some of the bureaus, and of | 
of Major General Gaines, now includes twenty || 


officers directfrom Florida. By the same channel 
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health of Governor Call had been so much im- 
paired by sickness and fatigue,as to make it 
doubtful whether he could renew the campaign 
with the promptitude and energy demanded by 
the crisis. On the 4th ulttmo, no report having 
been received from that officer, and it being neces- 
sary that the department should act, without fur- 
ther delay, on the information then in its pos- 
session, dispatches were sent by express to Gov- 
ernor Call and to Major General Jesup, expressing 
to the former the surprise and disappointment of 
the President at the failure of his movement, and 
calling for an explanation, and directing the latter 
to assume the command. General Jesup was also 
instructed to establish posts at or near the moutt 
of the Withlacoochie, at Fort King, at Volusia, 
and, after taking the proper measures for securing 
through them the safety of the frontier, and for 
procuring sufficient and regular supplies, to con- 
centrate all his disposable forces, and to proceed 
without delay to possess himself of the positions 
occupied by the Indians, and of the whole coun- 
try between the Withlacoochie and Tampa Bay. 
Should the war thereafter be continued, he was 


| then directed to take such advanced positions to 


the south of Volusia, and to the east and south of 
Tampa Bay, as the nature of the country might 
admit, and to push from them such further oper- 
ations as might be necessary to the most speedy 
and effectual subjugation of the enemy. 

No acknowledgmen? of the receipt of the dis- 
patches of the 4th of November has yet reached 
the Department; but it is known that Governor 
Call and General Jesup have both been very ac- 
tively engaged in preparing for offensive move- 
ments; and the latest intelligence gives reason to 
hope that the objects of the campaign wil! soon 
be accomplished. But as these expectations may 
be disappointed, and as the term of service of the 
Tennessee volunteers, who compose a very im- 
portant part of the force serving in Florida, will 
expire on the Ist of January, it has been deemed 
important to make provision for supplying their 
places, in part at least, from the regular army. 
With this view, the commanding officer of the 
second regiment of dragoons was directed, on the 
26th ultimo, to organize the recruits enlisted for 
that corps into companies, and to hold them in 
readiness to be moved to Florida on the shortest 
notice. It is also expected that two additional 
companies of artillery may be prepared for the 
like purpose, during the present month. After 
maturing these arrangements, information was 
received at the Department, that General Jecup 
had recently called on the Governor of Alabama 
for a battalion, and on the Governor of Georgia 
for a regiment of volunteers, to meet the contin- 
gency of a want of force on the discharge of the 
‘Tennessee brigade. This call has been approved 
as a proper precautionary measure; but it is be- 
lieved that the other troops now in Florida will 
be sufficient, especially when reinforced as above 
suggested, for all available purposes, even should 
the war be continued; and that the services of 
the volunteers last called for may therefore very 
soon be dispensed with. 

I beg leave to refer to the report of the General- 
in-Chief for a succinct account of the operations 
rendered necessary by the hoatile movements of 
the Creek Indians. To that account, however, 
it is but just to add, that the marine corps, ata 
very alarming juncture, generously volunteered 


posts, and four temporary stations. Several of |) of information, it was also ascertained that the |) their services to aid in suppressing those hostilities, 
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and were according!y employed for that purpose. 
Since the termination of their tour of duty in the 
Creek country, they have been moved to Piorida, 
where they now compose a most eflicient portion 
of General Jesup’s force. 

Indications of a mischievous disposition having 


been exhibited by the Winnebagoes and their) 


tribes in the northwest, some movement of the 
troops in the Upper Mississippi were had in the 
months of July and August last, which produced 
the desired effect of awing them into quietness, 
The movements of the forces under the per- 


‘gonal command of Major General Gaines, on the 


western frontiers of Louisiana and Arkansas, are 
sufficiently stated in the report of the General-in- 
Chief. General Gaines has recently been relieved 
of this command by Brigadier General Arbuckle, 
who wae instructed, under date of the 10th of 
October laet, to make a full report of the condition 
of things in that quarter. He was also partic- 
ularly advised, that under the instructions pre- 
viously given to General Gaines, that officer 
was not to advance into the territory claimed by 
Mexico, and if he should have advanced, was to 
retire, unless the Indians were actually engaged 
in hostilities against the United States, or unless 
he had undoubted evidence that such hostilities 
were intended, and were actually in preparation 
within that territory. On the I1th ultimo, a 
communication was received from the officer in 
command at Camp Nacogdoches, giving an unfa- 
vorable account ef the health of the troops at that 
post, and etating that their continuance there 
during the winter would make it necessary to 
construct barracks and quarters for their com- 
fortable accommodation. In consequence of this 
communication, Brigadier General Arbuckle was 
instructed, under date of the 12ch ultimo, to take 
all necessary measures to restore the health of 
the troops, and in the event of his deciding to 
retain possession of Camp Nacogdoches, to pro- 
vide at that place all needful accommodations. 
He was also informed, that it was notin the power 
of the Department, with the limited information 
then in its possession, to give any positive order 
in regard to the further occupation of the post. 
The opinion was, however, expressed, that there 
seemed to be no adequate cause for any longer 
maintaining a position so unhealthful and incon- 
venient; and he was instructed, in case he had 
not already withdrawn the troops, to give the 
requisite orders for that purpose immediately on 
the receipt of that communication, unless he 
should then have in his possession information 
satisfying him, that the maintenance of the post 
is essential to the protection of our frontiers, and 
to the due execution of our treaty stipulations, as 
explained in the previous instructions to General 
Gaines and to himself. 


In the month of June last, it became necessary | 


to call on the Governor of Tennessee, under the 
act of the last session, for a volunteer force sufli- 
cient to put down any hostile attempt on the part 
of the disaffected Cherokees, and to insure the 
peaceful execution of the treaty then lately con- 
cluded with that tribe. The command of the 


troops to be raised for this purpose was commit- | 


ted to Brigadier General Wool, who immediately 
repaired to the Cherokee country, and is yet in 
command there. The force under him amounted, 
at one time, to about two thousand four hundred 
and fifty men, but has lately been reduced to three 
hundred and sixty-one—a number sufficient, from 
present appearances, to prevent any difficulty in 
thatquarter. Much praise is due to General Wool 
for the promptitude and zeal with which he has 
devoted himself to the execution of his duties. 


The whole number of militia and volunteers | 


mustered into the service of the United States, in 
the various movements and operations above men- 
tioned, appears, from the rolls received in the 
office of the Adjutant General, to have been about 
twenty-four thousand five hundred. In the case 


of the Tennessee volunteers mustered by General | 


Wool, a larger number appeared than had been 
called for; but as they acted in good faith, and 
under patriotic impulses, and as the Commanding 
General deemed it best to receive them, it seems 
proper that provision should be made for their 
pay. Legal provision will also be required for 


the just settlement of many of the accounts grow- | 
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teers; and for the satisfaction of claims which, | 
though equitable, cannot be allowed by the ac- 
counting officers. 


In executing the first section of the act of the | 


28th of May last, *‘ to provide for the payment of 


‘ expenses incurred and supplies furnished on ac- 


| * count of the militia or volunteers received into the | 


‘service of the United States for the defense of | 
‘ Florida,’’ it has been decided that this section 
does not authorize any allowance for horses or | 
other property impressed into the service of the 
United States, nor for any special damage done to | 
individuals or their property by the troops of the | 
United States or the enemy. Some of these cases | 
ought, undoubtedly, to be provided for by Con- 
gress; and, perhaps, under the peculiar circum- | 
stances which attended them, provision should be 
made for embracing the whole. 


In addition to the movements now in progress, | 


already mentioned, the troops stationed at Fort 
Dearborn, Chicago, have been ordered to proceed 
to ort Howard, and to join the garrison at that | 
post; and seventy-five recruits are on their way to | 
join the first regiment of dragoons at Fort Gibson. | 
Ihe public property at Fort Dearborn will remain 
in charge of the late commandant of the post. 


4. General staff.—The reports of the chiefs of | 


the different staff departmentsexhibit a perspicuous 
view of their operations during the past year. 


I beg leave to call your attention to the commu- | 
nication of the Adjutant General, setting forth the | 


difficulties which have been, and are yet expe- 
rienced in various branches of the public service 


The fiscal operations of the quartermaster’s and 
subsistence departments have been unusuall 
heavy, in consequence of the hostilities in which 
the army hae been employed. It is due to these 


for want of additional staff officers. and volunteers. These allowances were made in 
j 
! 
! 


two important arms of the service that I should | 
state that from the time when adequate means | 


were placed at their disposal by Congress, nothing 
has been omitted on their part to provide the 
necessary supplies for the troops in the field. 


The report of the acting Quartermaster General | 
states the progress made, or rather the inability to | 
make progress, in the construction of the roads, | 


and other works with which the department is 
charged. It also exposes, in a lucid and convin- 


cing manner, the utter insufficiency of this branch | 
of the service, as now organized by law, to the | 


execution of the duties committed to it. 


The expenditures incurred during the past year 


in the emigration and subsistence of Indians, will 


appear in the report of the Commissioner of In- | 


dian Affairs, to whose office that business was 
transferred by a regulation made on the Ist ultimo. 


This change was made from a conviction that the | 
interests of the service would be promoted by | 
bringing all matters belonging to any one branch || 
under the care of the bureau to which they prop- | 
erly belonged. The clerks and messengers al- | 


lowed by law, have been transferred with the 
business. 

The complaints made in the accompanying 
papers, as to the want of sufficient strength in 
the staff departments, appear to me to be well 
founded. 


The present system seems to have been framed 
upon the principle of concentrating the business || 
of these departments at the seat of Government, | 

| and of employing therein a very small number of 


officers commissioned in the staff; the deficien- 
cies being supplied by selections from the lines. 


This arrangement is very well adapted to a time 
of profound peace, when officers can be spared || 


from the line without injury to the service; when 
the positions of the troops are chiefly permanent; 
and when the changes which occur are made with 
so much deliberation as to afford ample time for | 
preparing adequate means for transportation and 
supply; but when large bodies of troops, whose 
numbers and movements may be varied by unfore- 
seen contingencies, are to be supplied in the field, | 
and ata great distance from the seat of Govern- 


/ ment, the system is worse than insufficient; it is 


the parent of expense, confusion, and delay. | 
During the time necessarily occupied in the trans- 


_ mission of dispatches ‘o, and of instructions from, | 


the War repens the state of things may be 
so entirely changed as to render the instructions | 
inapplicable; and even if it remain unaltered, the | 
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evil, and sometimes a fatal one. To prevent in- 


|| convenience of this sort, it is evidently necessary 


that staff officers of experience and rank should 
be associated with the commander; and to supply 
| such associates, the staff departments must be 
enlarged. On the other hand, to make the line 
of the army truly effective, officers should not be 
taken for staff service, or other detached duties, 
in large numbers, nor for long periods, from their 
| companies. And when, to relieve the weakness 
| of the staff, on a pressing emergency, officers are 
| selected from the line, the difficulty, instead of 
| being remedied, is only exchanged for a new, and 
ar a greater one. The embarrassments oc- 
| sioned by these causes, during the operations of 
| the year, have been of constant recurrence, and of 
the most serious character. 

5. Pay Department.—So far as the regular army 
_is concerned, there is nothing in the report of the 
| Paymaster General demanding particular remark. 
| His suggestions, in regard to the services and re- 
| sponsibilities of the paymasters who have been, 
| or who may be, employed in making payments 
| to militia and volunteers, undoubtedly demand 
_ the attention of Congress. In order to a clear un- 
|| derstanding of this subject, it should be observed, 

that after the reduction of the army on the con- 
| clusion of the late war, and until the act of July 

14, 1832, the Secretary of War appears, in several 
| instances, to have exercised the power of making 
| discretionary allowances to paymasters of the 
| army of the United States, for the risks and losses 
| sustained by them in making payments to militia 


| the shape of commissions on the ae paid, and 
| were usually fixed at two and a half per cent. 
The only ground on which such a power could 
have been exercised, was the absence of any legis- 
lative provision making it a part of the regular 
duty of the army paymasters to make payments 
to militia and volunteers. But by the third sec- 
| tion of theact of the 14th July, 1832, it was made 
|| the duty of the district paymasters of the army 
of the United States, ‘*in addition to the pay- 
‘ ments required to be made by them to the regular 
‘ troops, to make payment to all other troops in 
| § the service of the United States whenever required 
‘thereto by order of the President.”” The discre- 
tionary power before possessed by the Secretary 
| of War to make an extra allowance for payments 
to the militia and volunteers, was, as I suppose, 
taken away by this provision; and it was doubt- 
|| less in consequence of this change, that the second 
section of the act of the 2d of March, 1833, ex- 
pressly provided, ‘that the Secretary of War be 
| authorized, at his discretion, out of the moneys 
‘appropriated by this or any former act, for the 
‘payment of the militia ordered into the service 
| Sof the United States according to law during the 
| ‘last year, to allow and pay to the district pay- 
‘masters of the army of the United States, em- 
|| * ployed in making such payments, a commission 
'|©on the sums respectively paid by them, not ex- 
| * ceeding one per centum upon the amounts.” 
| The act of the 14th of January, 1836, making 
/appropriations for the suppression of hostilities 
‘| commenced by the Seminole Indians, provides 





‘*that the sum of one hundred and twenty thou- 
‘sand dollars be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
‘ priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
| ‘otherwise appropriated, to defray the expense 
|| attending the suppression of hostilities with the 
| Seminole Indians in Florida, to be expended 
| under the direction of the Secretary of War, con- 
‘formably to the provisions of the act of April 
| £5, 1832, ‘making appropriations for the support 
‘of the army;’”’ and the same reference is in 
effect made in the subsequent acts. When the 
act of the Sth of April, 1832, thus referred to, was 
_ passed, the discretionary power spoken of above, 
was possessed by the Secretary of War, and was 
exercised in the settlement of the paymaster’s 
accounts under that act, by the allowance of a 
commission of two and a haif per cent. Inacase 
of peculiar hardship, and of just merit also, which 
occurred before the resignation of the late Secre- 
tary of War, the Paymaster General, under the 
impression that the general reference to the act of 
the 5th of April, 1832, contained in the acts of the 
_ last session, included authority to allow a percent- 
' age, recommended such an allowance to the extent 


ing out of the employment of militia and volun- | loss of time in military operations is always a great ‘lof one per cent. The Secretary of War referred 
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the case to me as Attorney General, and called for | 


my opinion as to the power of the Department to 
allow the proposed commission. My opinion was, 
that the discretionary power was taken away by 
the act of 1832, above quoted, and also by the act 
of the 3d of March, 1835, making additional ap- 
propriations for the Delaware breakwater and 
other works, and that the intent to confer such a 
power was not sufficiently ap arent in the general 
reference to the act of 1832, to authorize the al- 
lowance applied for. But as it would seem, from 
the report of the Paymaster General, that justice 
requires that additional compensation should be 
allowed, I concur in recommending a special pro- 


vision, similar to that inserted in the act of the 2d | 


of March, 1833. 

6. Medical Department.—The number of cases 
treated by the officers of the medical department, 
during the year ending the 30th of September last, 
was fourteen thousand three hundred and fifty-six; 
of which number only one hundred and thirty- 
nine died. ‘This result may well be taken aa evi- 
dence of the professional skill of the surgeons and 
assistant surgeons, and of the care with which 
their duties are performed. For other matters 
respecting this department, I beg leave to refer 
to the report of the Surgeon General ad interim. 
His suggestions in regard to the pay of hospital 
stewards, and the repairing and erection of hospi- 
tals at the different military posts, appear to me 
to be worthy the attention of Congress. 

7. Purchasing Department.—The report of the 


Commissary General of Purchases exhibits the | 


several amounts drawn and disburscd for clothing, 


camp equipage, &c., during the present year, with | 


estimates for the like service for the year 1837. 


8. Engineers, and Topographical Engineers.—The | 


reports of the Chief Engineer, and of the head of 
the Topographical Bureau, exhibit the progress 
made during the last year upon the fortifications 
and other works under their care. 

The failure, during the session of 1834-’35, of 
the bill containing the usual appropriations for 
fortifications, occasioned a suspension of those 
works during the year 1835; and though liberal 
appropriations for resuming them were made at 
the last session of Congress, yet it unfortunately 
happened, that the season for active operations 


was too far advanced at the time of the passage of | 


the appropriation law, to allow of much progress 
during the present year. Operations have been 


also retarded by the difficulty of procuring labor- | 


ers, and still more by the insufficiency of the en- | 


gineer department to furnish an adequate number | 
of engineers to superintend the constructions. | 


Several important works, authorized at the last |, 
session, have not even been commenced, and but | 
little has been done towards the completion of | 
The like remarks | 
are applicable to the various improvements in | 


those previously undertaken. 


harbors on the sea-board and lakes, and at the 

mouths and in the channels of navigable rivers. 
From the causes above stated, but a small por- 

tion of the sums appropriated by the present Con- 


gress for the engineer and topographical service | 
has yet been expended. The balances of those | 


appropriations may, however, be expended with- 
out any further law; and measures will be taken 
for resuming operations at an early day, and with 
all practicable vigor. 


In the last annual report of the Secretary of 


War, he stated the insufficiency of the corps of 
engineers, and of the topographical corps, to the 
expeditious and economical performance of the 


duties committed to them, and recommended their | 


increase. His suggestions on this subject were 


approved by you, and the attention of Congress | 


was invited to them in your message. The pro- 
postr of such a measure is greatly strengthened 


y the present condition of those branches of the | 
service, and by the delays and embarrassments | 


occasioned by a want of the necessary force. In 
connection with the proposed reorganization of the 


topographical corps, it may well be questioned, - 


whether the existing arrangement as to the civil 
engineers attached to that corps, and the practice 
of lending the topographical engineers to the Siates, 
and to incorporated companies, ought longer to be 
continued. In my judgment, it would be better 
that all the engineers in the service of the United 
States should belong to one or other of the organ- 
ized militarycorps. And the information derived 
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from the services of engineers when employed by 
the States, or by companies, though useful in a 
military point of view, does not seem to me suffi- 
ciently important to counterbalance the incon- 
veniences and objections incident to the practice. 

9. Ordnance Department.—It appears from the 
report of the Colonel of Ordnance, that $857,570 45 
have been expended and accounted for during the 
first three quarters of the present year, being about 
$207,000 more than was expended in the same 
service during the corresponding quarters of the 
year 1835. ‘hese moneys have been expended 
in the manufacture, repair, and purchase of ord- 
nance, ordnance stores, small-arms, and accouter- 
ments, and in building materials; the details of all 
which will appear by the statements annexed to 
Colonel Bomford’s report. 

During the year ending on the 30th of Septem- 


| ber, 1836, the sum of $220,813 33 was expended 


in procuring and distributing artillery, small-arms, 
accouterments, &c., under the act of 1803 for arm- 
ing and equipping the militia of the States and 
Territories. 

The munitions of war, issued during the year 
ending on the 30th of September, 1836, have been 


very large, in consequence of the actual hostilities © 


in which the army has been engaged. 

No returns of lead made at the United States 
lead mines have been delivered to the superintend- 
ent during the last year; and there yet remains due 
to the United States,on accountof rent lead which 

accrued prior to the 30th September, 1835, an ag- 
gregate of four hundred and ninety-three thousand 
three hundred and thirteen pounds. It appears 
that the refusal to account for, and to pay over, 
the rent reserved in the leases, mentioned in the 


last annual report, has become general—the les- | 


sees denying the validity of the laws under which 
the leases were made; and that suits have been 
commenced against several of the delinquents, but 
are not yet determined. Colonel Bomford recom- 
mends the selling of the mineral lands, as the most 
effectual mode of terminating the difficulties now 
existing between the Government and the inhab- 
itants, and of securing to the United States the 


' value of the mines. 





Of the works authorized by acts passed at the 
last session of Congress, and belonging to the 
ordnance department, all have been greatly de- 
layed, and sonre entirely suspended, by the want 
of the necessary officers to conduct them. The 
interests of the service, as well as the just claims 
of contractors, whose payments are frequently 
delayed from inability to make the proper inspec- 
tions, call loudly for an increase of this corps. 

10. Proposed increase in rank and file of Artillery 
and Infantry.—ln compliance with the suggestion 
of General Macomb, and with my own convic- 
tions of duty, I beg leave to invite your attention 
to a proposal for the increase of the rank and file 
of the artillery and infantry. 

The insufficiency, in several respects, of our 
present military establishment, has already been 
noticed. It is greatest in the general staff and the 
rank and file, those arms of the service being much 
less numerous, in proportion, then the officers re- 
tained in the line of the army. The object of Con- 
gress in this arrangement evidently was, on the 
one hand, to reduce the rank and file and the gen- 
eral staff to the lowest allowable point; and on the 
other, to retain in the line officers enough to pre- 
serve an amount of military knowledge and expe- 
rience competent to the direction of a larger effect- 
ive force, whenever such a force might be required 
by special emergencies, or by the permanent in- 
terests of the country. This policy was recom- 
mended, at the time of its adoption, (1821,) by 
the existence of other and more pressing claims 
on the Treasury, and by the comparatively few 
calls then made for active military operations. In 
both these respects, our condition is now widely 
different. The extinction of the public debt whilst 
it gives us the ability to attend to other subjects 
of national importance, lays us under new obliga- 
tions todo so. We havea much larger number 
of fortifications and other posts to be garrisoned; 
and our Indian relations have now reached a point 
which demands an effective military provision. 
There are thirty-two forts on the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Gulf of Mexico, each of which 
ought to be garrisoned by a force adequate, at 


'| least, to the preservation of the public property, 
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and to the retaining of some knowledge of artillery 
practice. This will require, as | understand, an 
average of about ninety-six men to each post, or 
about three thousand in the whole. ‘The rank and 
file of the present regular army, supposing the 
new regiment of dragoons to be filled, amounts, 
in the total, to seven thousand and sixteen; from 
which namber a large deduction must always be 
made for sickness, arrests, occasional absence, 
and time lost in recruiting and marching. The 
effective force, exclusive of officers, which may 
be relied on under the present arrangement can 
therefore scarcely ever exceed six thousand men; 
a force utterly inadequate to the necessities of the 
public service, inasmuch as it affords, after the 
scanty provision for the sea-board above suggested 
only about three thousand for the interior. | 

fh that part of this report which reletes to 
Indian affairs, | shall have occasion to specify 
some of the weighty reasons which make it neces- 
sary that we should establish additional posts on 
our western borders, and in the Indian country; 
and that each should be permanently garrisoned 
by a respectable force. We have now in that 


_ region sixteen posts, including three temporary 


stations, the whole of which are now occupied by 
about three thousand men, including a regiment 
of Arkansas volunteers recently called into the 
service. All, probably, will agree, that the pres- 
ent force at several of the existing posts is mad- 


| equate; and a deliberate survey of the immense 


field of operations, and of the various interests 
involved, will, 1 think, lead to the conclusion, 
that this branch of the service cannot safely be 
left, for the next five or ten years, with a force 
at any time less than from five to seven thousand 
men. 

The sea-board may be provided for in the man- 
ner above suggested, and adequate protection may 
be given to the interior, and to the Indian coun- 
try, by augmenting the number of men in each 
company of artillery and infantry to one hundred. 
This would increase the legal force, independently 
of commissioned officers and non-commissioned 
officers of artillery and infantry, to twelve thou- 
sand and thirty; from which we might at all times 
expect to command an available force of not more 
than about ten thousand effective men. Two plane 
for a similar increase in the rank and file of the 
army were submitted to Congress in the report 
of the Secretary of War of the 8th of March, 
1836, and the accompanying communication of 
General Macomb, of the 7th of that month; both 
of which communications were laid before the 
Senate of the United States, in compliance with a 
resolution of that body. I refer to these documenta 
for the details of those plans, and for an estimate 
of the expense, which, according to the statements 
then made, would be, for the increase above pro- 
posed, about $850,000 per annum. Such an ad- 
dition to the heavy expenses of our present estab- 
lishment should undoubtedly be well weighed 
before it is incurred; but if we may judge from the 
experience of the last few years, the measure is 
as plainly called for on the score of economy aa it 
is by other and more impressive considerations. 
The expenses occasioned by the hostile aggres- 
sions of the Sacand Fox Indians in 1832, amounted 
to more than $3,000,000, and the several appro- 
priations for suppressing Indian hostilities, made 
by Congress at the last session, and amounting 
to $5,000,000, have already been drawn from the 
Treasury; and though a considerable amount is 
yet in the hanc . of disbursing officers, the whole 
will be required to meet expenses already in- 
curred. 

If it be one of the first objects of legislation to 
guard against the evils of war, then must it be 
| admitted, that the prevention of Indian hostilities, 
| so far as human foresight is competent to that 
_end, should be the great care of the Congress of 
| the United States, for whilst our exposure to such 
| hostilities is imminent, the evils which attend them 
| are so peculiar and unmitigated, as to bring on 

those public agents who may neglect to guard 
against them the most fearful responsibility. The 
| presence of an adequate military force at or near 
| each of the points where the Indians ere numer- 
| ous, is the most effectual, if not the only effectual, 
| means of security and defense. In my judgment 


| such a force cannot be furnished by our present 


establishment; and as neither militia nor volun- 
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teers can be employed for permanent garrisons, 


the object can only be effected by the ancrease of 


the regular army. I trust it will be provided for 
without delay. 

11. Proposed revision of the Pay of certain Off- 
cers.—My attention having been called, by re- 
peated resignations and other circumstances, to 
the pay of the subordinate grades, | have looked 
into the subject with some care, and the result is, 
a decided conviction that the pay of the several 
grades above that of second lieutenant, and below 
that of colonel, ought to be increased; and thata 
new principle of periodical increase in each grade 
ought also to be introduced. 

By the law as it now stands, there is no increase 
of the fixed pay and emoluments, except when the 


officer is promoted; and as promoton in time of 


peace is generally very slow, officers may serve 
over ten years in a single grade, and, after a ser- 
vice of twenty or thirty years, may still rise no 
higher than a majority, or even a captaincy. On 
the other hand, it will occasionally happen that 
resignations or other casualties may produce nu- 
merous vacancies within a comparatively short 
period in particular regiments, which may lead to 


rapid promotions; 30 that a second lieutenant may, | 


within three or four years after entering the ser- 
vice, be advanced toa captaincy. ‘To remedy the 
inadequacy of the present system when promotion 
is slow, and to prevent its inequality when its 
movement in particular regiments 1s rapid, it has 
occurred to me that it would be expedient and 
just to introduce the additional feature of increas- 
ing the pay after five years’ service in any one 
grade, agreeably to the precedents established by 
the act of 1834, in relation to surgeons and assist- 
ant surgeons of the army, and by the actof 1835, 
reguiati g the pay of surgeons in the navy. Con- 
currently with the introduction of this principle, 
I would also revise the scale of pay and emolu- 
ments, with a view to a moderate increase of the 
different grades above that of second lieutenant 
and under that of colonel. 


I think it would be just to allow to second lieu- 


tenants, for the first tive years from the dates of 
their commissions, the present pay and emolu- 
ments of their grade; and to those who have been 
in commission over five years, the present pay 
and emolument of the first lieutenant; to first lieu- 
tenants, for the first five years, the present pay 
and emoluments of a captain, and to those who 
have been commissioned over five years, a corre- 
sponding increase; and in like manner to provide 


for an increase in the pay of those captains, majors, | 


and lieutenant colouels, who shall have been in 
commission over five years; taking care, how- 
ever, in all cases, that the increase, by means of 
five years’ service in one grade, shail not be more 
than one half the difference between the first pay 


of such grade and the first pay of the next grade. | 


The effect of this double arrangement for increase 
of compensation would be to secure to the officer 
the certainty of an increase of pay at periodical 
stages, corresponding to the probable increase in 
his wants, and in the value of his services. But 


it would not interfere with the ancient and just | 


practice of increasing the pay of the officer, on his 


advancement toa higher grade. When promo- | 


tions are slow, the principle is greatly needed, 


and then it would apply; when they are rapid, it | 


would not be needed, and would not take place. 
As the pay, emoluments, and allowances now 
given by law, depend on the grade of the officer, 
the corps to which he belongs, and his particular 
position and circumstances, the attempt to state 
them in this place would lead to inconvenient pro- 
lixity; and should you think proper to submit the 
subject to Congress, the proper information can 
be iaid before the committees of thet body. It is, 
however, deserving of consideration, whether the 
principle adopted im the act of 1835, regulating 
the pay of the navy, by which a!lowances (except 
for traveling expenses when under orders) are 
prohibited, and a gross sum in lieu thereof added 
to the pay, may not, to some extent at least, be 
advantageously followed. ‘The whole subject un- 
doubted!y demands revision, especially with a view 
to retain in the departments of engineering, and 
other branches requiring scientific attainments of 
a high order, experienced and valuable officers. 
Several of that class have retired from the army 


uring the year, induced, as I havereason :> sup- '' army, thougt in a high state of discipline, has || 
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pose, by the inadequacy of the existing compen- | 
sation, and the great demand for their services in | 


civil life. 
12. Proposed increase in the Pay of Privates—land 


bounty on reenlistments.—I think it highly expe- | 
dient that the pay of privates should also be in- | 
creased. They are now allowed, when serving | 
as cavalry in the regiments of dragoons, eight dol- | 


lars per month; in all other cases six dollars per 


month. No bounty is given, except on a second | 
enlistment, which is encouraged by a gratuity of | 
two months’ pay. In consequence of the great | 
increase in the price of labor, it has been found | 
difficult during the last year to procure able- | 


bodied men to supply the places of those soldiers 


whose term of service had expired, and the recruit- | 
ing of the second regiment of dragoons, and to | 
fill up vacancies in the other regiments, goes on | 


veryslowly. I submit whether it be not advisable 


to increase the regular pay; and as the services of | 
an experienced and disciplined soldier are more 


valuable than those of a new recruit, I cannot 


doubt the propriety of increasing the bounty on | 


reénlistment. It might be granted in land, at less 


inconvenience to the Government than if paid in | 


money, and would probably be equally agceptable 


tothe soldier. And asthe service of the army, for | 
some years to come, will be chiefly on our western | 


frontiers, most of the men, when discharged in 


that region, would probably find it to their inter- | 
est to become actual settlers. The policy of the | 


Government in regard to the disposition of the 
public lands, would thus be promoted, and the 


settlers whom this arrangement would plant on | 
the frontiers, would be found, from their military | 
knowledge, among the most useful of their class. | 


These objects might be still further promoted b 


giving an increased quantity of land on the condi- | 


uon of actual settlement. 


13. Proposal for the employment of Chaplains.— | 
Some provision, as it appears to me, should be | 
made for securing to the army the services of || 


chaplains. The act of April 12, 1808, required 


one chaplain, with the pay and emoluments of a | 
major of infantry, to be appointed to each brigade. | 
This provision was continued in force until super- | 
seded by the act of the 3d of March, 1815, fixing | 
the military peace establishment; and their is now | 
no authority for employing such an officer in the | 


army at the public expense, except at the Military 
Academy. 
‘The Constitution of the United States ha: wisely 


provided, that Congress ** shall make no law re- | 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- | 
ing the free exercise thereof;’’ but this cannot | 
lessen the obligation of Congress to furnish to the | 
officers and men employed in the military service, | 


such opportunities of religious worship, and of 
moral culture, as may be compatible with the 
appropriate duties of thearmy. And when it is 
considered that even the common soldier resumes, 
sooner or later, the character of a citizen, how im- 


portant does it become, that he should be shielded, | 
as much as possible, from the pernicious influences | 
to which a military life is usually exposed? The |) 


enlightening and tranquilizing effects of a regular 


attendance on public worship, andthe aid which | 
a judicious and devoted chaplain may give in the | 


promotion of discipline and subordination; ought 


not to be overlooked in the organization of an | 


army. 


Since 1815, the services of chaplains at the fixed 
posts have frequently been secured by voluntary | 
contributions, collected and applied, as I under- | 


stand, by the council of administration. As the 
officers composing that council! will be enabled 
to consult the wishes of the garrison, and are in 
other ‘respects better qualified to make judicious 
selections for services of this nature than the au- 
thorities at the seat of Government, I recommend 
the passage of a law authorizing them to select 


and employ chaplains from time to time, and | 


giving to the persons so employed the pay and 


emoluments of such grade as Congress may think | 


proper to prescribe. To each regiment, when 


employed in the field, the like arrangement might | 


be extended. 
14. Generat condition of the Army.-—The vacan- 


cies in the rank and file being numerous, and many }! 


officers of the line being engaged on detached ser- 
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not been found in the fittest condition for active 
field service. And notwithstanding the successive 
orders which have been issued, directing officers 
to join their regiments, the deficiency in officers 
has not yet been supplied—many having resigned, 
and others being so- situated, by reason of sick- 
ness or other causes, as to make a suspension of 
the orders in respect tothem unavoidable. These 
circumstances, however, only enhance the merits 
of the officers and men, whether regulars, marines, 
militia, or volunteers, who have encountered the 
difficulties, privations, and perils of field service 
on the western frontier and in the South. Several 
instances have occurred during the war with the 
Seminoles, in which our troops have nobly sus- 
tained the honor of the American name; and those 
who will dispassionately consider the events of 
the past year, will find, in the services of the army, 


| Many strong claims on the confidence and grati- 


tude of the nation. 
The General-in-Chief has noticed in his report, 


and in appropriate terms, the gallantry and good 


conduct of Brigadier-General Clinch, who com- 
manded in Florida on the breaking out of hostili- 
ties in that quarter. The merits of that officer 
were so highly appreciated by this Department 
that his resignation was not accepted until it had 
been ascertained to have been rendered necessary 
by important private affairs. In consequence, 
doubtless, of pending inquiries, General Macomb’s 
report intimates no opinion as to the conduct or 
operations of any other general officer in Florida, 
or in the Creek country. This forbearance was 
menifestly proper, and it will be imitated by the 
Department. But it is not inconsistent with the 
rule thus adopted, to express the hope that it may 
ultimately appear that nothing has occurred to 
justify permanent estrangement between soldiers 
who trod together the path of renown, nor to dim 
the luster of those honorable services which each 
has rendered to his country. 


Il. MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


It has already been stated that within the last 
year no less than about twenty-four thousand five 
hundred militia and volunteers have been mustered 
into the service of the United States. As these 
forces, when in actual service, form a part of the 
army of the United States, such particulars con- 
cerning those employed during the year, as seemed 
proper to be noticed in this report, have been 
presented under the preceding head. 

The defective organization of the militia was 
noticed at length in the last annual report of the 
Secretary of War; and the outlines were suggested 
of a plan for its improvement, which received your 
sanction, and was submitted to Congress in the 
opening message of the last session. No legisla- 
tive action having been had upon the subject, | 
deem it my duty to invite to it your renewed at- 
tention. If any arguments, in addition to those 
heretofore urged, were needed on this point, they 
would be found in the experience of the last year 
Whilst the calls on the militia have been answered 
in a manner highly honorable to their patriotism, 
they have led to new illustrations of their deficien- 
cies and organization and discipline. The matter 
has very often been presented to the consideration 
of Congress; and until the constitutional power of 
organizing, arming, and disciplining this arm of 
national defense shall have been more adequately 
exercised, it will continue to be a duty to invoke 
their enlightened interposition. 

III. FORTIFICATIONS, ARSENALS, ROADS, ETC. 

The present condition of our fortifications, 
arsenals, and other works of public defense, wi!l 
sufficiently appear by reference to the accompany- 
ing documents from the engineer and ordnance 
departments; and the elaborate and very able 
report of the late Secretary of War, of the 7th of 
April last, transmitted to the Senate with your 
message of the following day, contains so full 8 
view of the measures proper to be taken for their 
completion and armament as to make any further 
observations on that point superfluous in this 
place. [ would, however, particularly invite your 
attention, and also thatof Congress, to the propo- 
sals contained in that paper, and in the last annual 
report, for the establishment of a national foundery 
for cannon, and to the suggestions on the subject 


vice, or absent with leave, or on furlough, the | of depots for arms, then also submitted. 


The reports of the Chief Engineer, and of the 
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head of the Topographical Bureau, must also be 
referred to, for a succinct account of the present 
condition of the Cumberland, and other roads, 
and of the harbors, and other improvements au- 
thorized by law. 

IV. MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 

The report of the Board of Visitors, giving the 
resuits of the Jast annual examination is well cal- 
culated to confirm the favorable opinion so gen- 
erally entertained in respect to this institution. It 
also states some facts which, it may be hoped, 
will remove some of those misapprehensions 
which have occasionally prevailed, to the preju- 
dice of that establishment. 

By the existing law each cadet, on his appoint- 
ment, is required to sign articles, by which he 
engages to serve five years, unless sooner dis- 
charged. As four years of this term, by the regu- 
lations in force since 1819, are to be spent at the 
Academy, the engagement secures to the United 
States only one year’s service after graduation. 
it appears, however, from the report of the Vis- 
itors, that out of eight hundred and forty-one 
graduates, the total number from the commence- 
ment of the institution, only sixty-five have re- 


signed at the end of their term of enlistment. | 


The Visitors also ascertained that out of the same 
number, four hundred and three stili remained in 
the army; and that of the others fifteen had been 
killed in battle, and one hundred and six had 
otherwise died in the service. ‘These tacts illus- 
trate the value of the institution as one of the 


effective means of providing for the national de- | 


fense. 

Whilst it thus appears that the public service 
has not been materially prejudiced by the early 
resignation of the graduates, | am yet inclined to 
think that its interests should be more effectually 
secured. In my judgment, the engagement for 
service after graduation should be considerably 
prolonged; and the graduate should be made liable 
by law, in case of his discharge short of the pre- 
scribed term, for neglect of duty or other miscon- 
duct, to pay to the Government an equivalent for 


the expenses incurred in his education and support. | 


Such a provision would not only be just in itself, 
but seems due to other considerations. As there 
is no constitutional authority to maintain the insti- 
tution, except as a part of the military establish- 
ment necessary to the defense of the country, it 
should be so regulated as to contribute directly to 
that end. Such, also, seems to have been the 
design of the act of 1812, in prescribing the arti- 
cles above referred to. ‘I'here was at that time no 
prescribed term of study; and as the position of 
the cadet on his entrance was regulated by the 
extent of his attainments, he might—and, as I 
understand, usually did—complete his course in 
about two years. It was therefore intended by 
the framers of the act of 1812, that a term of army 
service should be secured, equivalent, in some 
measure, to the expense incurred by the Govern- 
ment. I recommend the reassertion of this prin- 
ciple in a new enactment adapted to the changes 
since made in the term of study. 


The Board of Visitors having submitted various | 


propositions for the enlargement of the public 
buildings, and of the courses of instruction, | have 
deemed it due to the subject, as well as to the 
high character of the Board, to present their sug- 


gestions to your consideration and that of Con- ; 


gress. They are accordingly embraced in the 
estimates made by the Chief Engineer, with a 
single exception, which could not be submitted in 
that form. The recommendation thus excepted 
relates to the duties of thechaplain. By the second 
section of the act of the 14th of April, 1818, it is 


provided that there shall be one chaplain stationed | 
at the Military Academy at West Point, ‘* who | 


shall also be 


re ofessor of geography, history, 
and ethics.” 


o assist the chaplain in the duties 


of his professorship, an officer of the army has | 
been associated with him, and the two instruct in | 
the branches above named, and also in grammar | 
and rhetoric, and in the elements of political | 
science, including the law of nations and the con- | 


stitutional law of the United States. It has been 


found physically impossible for the chaplain to | 


give adequate attention to his clerical duties, and, 
with the aid of one assistant, to instruct in a suit- 
able manner in the various studies above named. 
The consequence is, that the religious instruction 
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of the cadets receives less attention than is com- 
mensurate with tls importance, and with the prob- 
able intent of the act of Congress. The Visitors 
therefore recommend—and the suggestion strikes 
me as Important—either that the functions of the 
chaplain be separated from those of the pro- 
tessor, Or that another assistant be provided to 
aid him in the professorship. ‘The laiter mode of 
relief may be extended by executive regulation, 
but the former is deemed most appropriate; and 
for that reason the interposiuon of Congress is 
solicited. 
V. INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, herewith laid before you, embraces a de- 
tailed account of the operations of his office during 
the past year. 

lt appears from that document that within this 
period more than eighteen thousand Indians, of 
whom four hundred were Seminoles, sixteen 
thousand nine hundred Creeks, and the remainder 

Pottawatomies, have reached the west bank of the 
Mississipp!, on their way to their new homes; and 
that arrangements have been made for the removal 
of the residue of those tribes, at as early a day as 
circumstances shall allow. ‘The mere process of | 
removal has been conducted with greater expedi- 
tion, as much economy, and as little of sufiering 
and privation to the Indians, as in former years; 
but the opposition made by the hostile portions of 
the Seminoles and Creeks, already noticed under 
a former head, has subjected the Government, in 
those cases, to the painful necessity of resorting 
to coercive measures, which, in respect to the Semi- 
noles, are yet continued. 

The same report also exhibits the progress made 
by the commissioners appointed in pursuance of 
the resolution of the House of Representatives of 
the Ist July, 1836, requesting the President of the 
United States ‘*to cause measures to be taken for 
‘ investigating certain alleged fraudsin the purchase 
* of the reservations of the Creek Indians, and the 
‘ causes of their hostilities.’””’ The investigations, 

thus directed, have necessarily suspended the 
action of the Executive on many contracts for the 
sale of Creek rese: vations; and there are also 
other difficulties ir respect to them, which will 
probably require the intervention of Congress. 

A commissioner has recently been appointed to 
certify contracts and to take proof of residence, 
under the treaty with the Choctaws of the 27th of 
September, 1830, and has probably entered on the 


\| duties assigned him. 


The provisions in the treaties of 1832 and 1834 
with the Chickasaws, which are to be carried into 
effect before their removal, have been nearly com- 
pleted; and an arrangement, it is hoped, will soon 
be concluded between them and the Choctaws 
west of the Mississippi for a portion of the terri- 
tory assigned to the latter. 

Measures have been taken for fulfilling the en- 
gagements of the United States, contained in the 
treaties with the Chippewas and Ottawas, the 
Swan Creek and Biack river bands of the Chip- 
pewas, and the Wyandots, ratified at the last ses- 
sion of the Senate; and, so far as allowed by the 
short time which has since elapsed, those engage- 
ments have been faithfully executed. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty 
with the Cherokees east of the Mississippi, the 
imitiatory measures for carrying it into effect were 
taken by the department; and though much re- 
tarded by the various unforeseen occurrences, they 
are now going on with all the dispatch of which 
the case is susceptible. The military movements 
deemed necessary to the maintenance of peace, 
and to the enforcement of the treaty, havealready 
been noticed. Efforts have recently been made 
by Mr. John Ross, and by those of his people of 
whom he is understood to be the leader, to excite 
opposition to the treaty, and to prevent its ex- 
ecution; but it is believed that the stepe taken by 
the Government will be sufficient to counteract 
those efforts. The more intelligent part of the 
Cherokees are well satisfied with the treaty; and 
the prompt and faithful execution, on our part, of 
its very liberal provisions, will doubtless secure 
the good will of the great mass of the nation, and 


issue in their peaceful establishment with their || 


| brethren in the West. 
| Treaties have been made with the Indians who 
‘have emigrated from New York to Green Bay, 
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for lands on both sides of Fox river; and with 
four bands of Pottawatomies residing in the 
State of Indiana, for the extinguishment of their 
utle to the sections of lands reserved for them 
in the treaties of October, 1832. Negotiations 
have also been commenced with the Indians of 
New York for the extinguishment of their title to 
lands in that State, and for their removal to the 
west of the Mississippi. With a view to the 
extinguishment of the Indian title to the country 
between the State of Missouri and the Missouri 
river, negotiations were opened with the tribes 
interested therein for the relinguishment of their 
rights; and treaties to that eflect have already 
been concluded with the lowas and Sacs of Mis- 
sourt, Omahas, Yancton, and Santie Sioux, and 
Ottoes and Missourias. Measures have also been 
taken for opening negotiations with the united 
nation of Oitowas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies, 
for an exchange of the lands north of the Mis- 
souri river assigned to them by the treaty of 
Chicago of 1833, for lands south of that river, 


' and with the Miamies, for a cession of their lands 
| in Indiana. 


_ The Commissioner points out several defects 
in the laws relative to Indian affuirs; and, for the 
purpose of remedying these defects, submits va- 
rious propositions, to which | beg leave to call 
your attention, as worthy of being presented to 
the consideration of Congress. He also recom- 
mends the removal of the seat of the superintend- 
ency of Indian affairs from St. Louis, where it is 
now fixed by law, to Fort Leavenworth, or some 
other point on the Missouri river, and the substi- 
tution of full agencies for the present sub-agencies 
of the Creeks, Cherokees, and Osages, as meas- 
ures rendered necessary by the onerous nature 
of the duties now pressing on the incumbents of 
those offices, and by the great accessions recently 
made, and hereafter to be made, to the tribes west 
of the Mississippi. 

From the facts stated by the Commissioner, it 
would seem that the proviso to the act of the 3d of 
March, 1835, making appropriations for the Del- 
aware breakwater, &c., operates harshly on the 
military officers in the Indian department. I con- 
cur in the propriety of asking from Congress, as 
an act of justice to those officers, the allowance of 
a commission on disbursements, as recommended 
by the Comunissioner. 

Connected with the general subject of our In- 
dian relations, are two measures proposed by he 
Commissioner, which I deem of great moment. 
They are the organization of an efficient system 
for the protection and government of the Indian 
country west of the Mississippi, and the estab- 
lishment of military posts for the protection of 
that country and of our own frontiers, in addition 
to those now authorized by law. 

These measures are due to the numerous tribes 
whom we have planted in this extensive territory, 
and to the pledges and encouragements by which 
they were induced to consent to a change of resi- 
dence. We may sow be said to have consumma- 
ted the policy of emigration, and to have entered 
on an era full of interest to both parties. It in- 
voives the last hopes of humanity in respect to the 
Indian tribes; and though, to the United States, 
its issues cannot be equally momentous, they yet 
deeply concern our prosperity and honor. It 
therefore behooves us, at this juncture, seriously 
to examine the relations which exist between the 
United States and the inhabitants of the Indian 
country, to look into the duties which devolve on 
us, and to mature a system of measures for their 
just and constant execution. 

In almost every treaty providing for the emigra- 
tion of an Indian tribe, the impossibility of pre- 
serving it from extinction, if left within the limits 


_ of any of the States or organized Territories of the 


‘Tnited States, and thus exposed to the advances 
of the white population, is expressly recognized. 
The advantages which tne tribe will derive from 
its establishment in a territory to be exclusively 
occupied by red men, under the solemn guarantees 
and the paternal care of the United States, are 
uniformly insisted on. In the treaty with the 
Choctaws of the 27th of September, 1830, the wish 
of the tribes to be allowed ‘ne privilege of a dele- 
| gate in the House of Representatives of the United 
| States is expressly mentioned, and though not 
‘acceded to by the commissioners of the United 
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States, yet they insert it in the treaty, ‘* that Con- 
ress may consider of and decide the application.” 
n the late treaty with the Cherokees east of the 

Mississippi, it is expressly stipulated ‘‘ that they 

‘shall be entitled to a delegate in the House of 

* Representatives, whenever Congress shall make 

‘ provision for the same.’’ It is not to be doubted, 

that the hopes thus held out to these tribes had 

an important influence in determining them to 
consent to emigrate to their new homes in the 

West. 

Although some of the Indians have made con- 
siderable advances in civilization, they all need 
the guardianship of the United States. ‘To leave 
them to the barbarism of their own institutions, 
with the inadequate assistance of an agent, and 
the slight control of the general superintendent, 
would be imprudent as it regards ourselves, and 
unjust tewardsthem. Under sucha system, hos- 
tilities will frequently break out between the dif- 
ferent tribes, and sometimes between them and 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, attended in both 
cases by the usual consequences of savage war- 
fare. ‘To fulfill, in their true spirit, the engage- 
ments into which we have entered, we must in- 
stitute a comprehensive system of guardianship, 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of the 
people, and calculated to lead them, gradually and 
safely, to the exercise of self-government; and at 
as early a day as circumstances will allow, the 
expectations authorized by the passages above 

uoted from the treaties with the Choctaws and 

herokees, should be fulfilled. Indeed, from the 

facts stated by the Commissioner, it is scarcely 
to be doubted that the Choctaws are already ina 
condition to justify the measure. The daily pres- 
ence of a native delegate on the floor of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, presenting, 
as occasion may require, to that dignified assem- 
bly, the interests of his people would, more than 
any other single act, attest to the world and tothe 
Indian tribes the sincerity of our endeavors for 
their preservation and happiness. In the success- 
ful issue of those endeavors, we shall find a more 
precious and durable accession to the glory of our 
country than by any triumph we can achieve in 
arts or in arms. 

The duty of planting a line of posts near the 
borders of the ladle country, and of opening 
along it a free communication for the passage of 


troops, has already been recognized by the present | 


Congress, by the act of the 2d of July, 1836, ‘‘ to 
rovide for the better protection of the western 
rontier.”’ This law authorizes the President to 

cause to be opened a military road, from some 

int upon the right bank of the Mississippi, 
etween the mouth of the St. Peter’s and the 
mouth of the Des Moines, to Red river, and it 
contemplates the establishment of military posts 


at such places along said road as the President | 
may deem most proper for the protection of the | 


frontier and for the preservation of the necessary 
communication. But this line of posts, though it 
will probably be sufficient, if well garrisoned, to 
rotect our own frontier, will not be all that cau- 
tion and good faith will require. To exercise the 
necessary supervision over the emigrated Indians, 
to preserve peace among the different tribes, and 
to protect them from their savage neighbors, we 
must also establish posts at convenient positions 
in the interior of their country. 
The establishment and maintenance of these 


various posts is due to the emigrated tribes for || 
By the most sacred pledges, the || 


other reasons. 
territory in which we have planted them is to be 
perpetually theirs; the white man, with certain 
specified exceptions, is not to reside among them. 

hese pledges have been given in the utmost sin- 
cerity; and the American people cannot but desire 
that they should be honorably redeemed. 
out a strong military force—a force adequaté to 
repress the encroachments of the civilized and 
more powerful race—how can we hope for their 
fulfillment? In the history of the Indian tribes 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and, indeed, 
in the history of barbarians in every quarter of 
the globe, when pressed upon by a civilized popu- 
lation, we may read the issue of these pledges, 
unless we take early and efficient measures for 
their fulfillment. These measures must be such 
as will arrest the causes which in all other cases 
have ended in the extinction of the weaker race. 


| of t 
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| The operation of those causes cannot be controlled 
| by parchment guarantees or mere moral consider- 
| ations; to resist and counteract them a physical 
force must be employed sufficiently powerful and 
_ vigilant to keep them constantly in check. To my 
view, nothing is clearer than the ultimate failure 
_ of the great experiment we have commenced with 
the emigrated Indians, unless we secure to them, 
_by military protection, the place and the time for 
the fair trial of thatexperiment. If we leave them 
| unprotected, they will fade away as other tribes 
'have faded; and the process, as in their cases, 
will be diversified by the same sanguinary events. 
The only difference will be, that as the Indians on 
our western frontiers are concentrated in greater 
force than has ever before been known in the his- 
tory of the race, their inroads, if not more frequent, 
will probably be more terrible and disastrous than 
any which have yet occurred. 

When it is considered that the emigration of 
the present year includes great numbers recently 
engaged in open hostilities, and that, besides 

| these, there are probably many others who cherish 


unfriendly feelings, though never manifested in | 


| Overt acts, is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
| will seize the first favorable opportunity to gratify 
the strongest of savage passions, and to reénact 
the scenes which have so recently been exhibited 
in the South? 
yet passing before us, we may learn how much 
of individual suffering and of national calamity 
_may be occasioned by even a small Indian force, 
| organized by stealth, and acting with characteristic 
quickness and ferocity. If those eventsshall only 
| teach us to provide, by wise forecast, against the 
| repetition of similar disasters, they will not have 
| been without their use. It is to guard against the 
recurrence of any such event, as well as to fulfill 
| our plighted faith to the tribes now settled in the 
| West, that I have felt it my duty to enforce at 

such length the views presented by the Commis- 
| sioner. 





VI. PENSIONS, ETC, 


The sums which have been paid to pension 
agents for disbursements during the current year 
amount to $2,699,430 66, viz: 
For paying invalid pensioners... 
For paying revolutionary pension- 

ers under the act of March 18, 

1818... ccccccees 
For paying pensioners under the 

act of June 7, 1832, includin 

payments made in one hundr 
and thirty-five cases allowed 
| under the act of July 4, 1836.. 
|For paying pensioners under the 
act of May 15, 1828.......... 
| For paying claims under the act 
of July 5, 1832, granting half 
pry to the officers of the Virginia 
Late tFOOPB...eeeseeccsececs 


$276,450 00 


75,112 66 


eee eee eeseeee 


1,563,376 00 
137,320 00 


47,172 00 
$2,699,430 66 
| the pees of which will appear by the report 

e Commissioner of Pensions, and the accom- 
panying tables. 

Under the act of the 4th of July last, granting 

| half pay to widows and orphans in certain cases, 


four hundred and thirty-six claims have been 


pomnenenes of which one hundred and thirty-five 
ave been admitted, and twenty-two rejected. 
The remainder have not yet received official de- 
cision. The payments already made under this 
/act, have been from the standing appropriation 
'made by the act of June 7, 1832; but it would 
seem to be more appropriate that they should be 
specially provided for, and an estimate for that 
purpose will accordingly be submitted. 
It is observed by General Macomb, and also by 
| the Commissioner of Pensions, in their reports, 
that the existing pension laws do not extend to 
the widows and orphans of officers and soldiers 
of the regular army ail the benefits now enjoyed 
| by the widows of officers and soldiers in other 
branches of the service. This arises from the 
| circumstance that the first section of the act of 
the 4th of July last is expressly confined to the 
_widows and orphans of persons who served as 
| militia or volunteers. I concur in the suggestion 
| that this difference ought to be removed. The 





‘| third section of this law has been construed to 


From them, and from the events | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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apply to those widows only whose husbands died 
before its passage. As this construction, though 
demanded by the words employed, makes a dis. 
tinction in the operation of the law which may 
not have been designed, it is perhaps worthy of 
being submitted to the attention of Congress. 

It appears from the accompanying report of the 
operations of the bounty land office that eight 
hundred and seventy-six claims for services ren- 
dered in the revolutionary war, and six hundred 
and ninety-two for services rendered during the 
last war, were presented during the year ending 
the 30th of September last; and that of the former 
forty, and of the latter and similar claims, pre- 
viously presented and suspended, one hundred and 
twenty-eight were allowed. 


| VII. FISCAL CONCERNS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


To exhibit at one view a summary of the va- 
rious fiscal operations of this Department during 
the year 1836, I have caused to be prepared the tab- 
ular statement marked A, hereunto annexed, to 

_ which I beg leave respectfully to refer. 

lt appears from that document that on the first 
day of January, 1836, the various sums then under 
| the control of the Department, as unexpended 
| balances of former appropriations, or by virtue of 


|| the standing appropriations made by the revolu- 


tionary pension and claims acts of May 15, 1828, 
| June 7, 1832, and July 5, 1832, and the acts of 
| April 23, 1808, and April 29, 1816, for arming 

and equipping the militia, amounted in the ag- 
| gregate, to $5,675,746 12. 
| ‘The estimates made by this Department for the 
service of 1836, and transmitted to the Secretary 


| of the Treasury, and by him laid before Congress 
| at the commencement of the last session, amounted 


|| to $8,393,282 49, making, when added to the 
/above sum of $5,675,746 12, an aggregate of 
| $14,069,028 61, which was ail then supposed by 
| the Department to be required for the service of 
| 1836, on account of the objects then authorized 
_by law. But in consequence of the military 
| operations which became necessary during the 
session, the conclusion of the treaty with the 
| Cherokees and other Indian tribes, and the various 
|| increased or new expenditures directed by Con- 
|| gress, there was appropriated at the last session 
|| for the service of this Department an aggregate of 
|| $23,242,331 28; being an excess of appropria- 
tions over the estimates of $14,849,048 79, and 
|| making, when added to the unexpended balances 
| and standing appropriations abovementioned, the 
|| sum of $28,918,077 40, applicable to the service 
|| of 1836, and liable to be drawn out of the Treas- 
ury during the year, if needed for disbursement, 
although it was doubtless known, when the ap- 
propriations were made, that in many cases only 
| portions thereof would be so needed during the 
|| year. 
| During the first three quarters of the year 1836, 
| there was drawn from the Treasury, and. placed 
in the hands of disbursing officers, the aggregate 
amount of $13,514,456 27; the expenditure of 
| which, so far as the accounts have been rendered 
and settled, will appear by the reports of the several 


| bureaus, and of the accounting officers hereunto © 


| annexed. 
| Itis estimated that the expenditures which will 
| be made during the fourth quarter of 1836 will 
;amount to $6,807,626 92. In this sum is in- 
| cluded all that remained at the end of the third 
| quarter of the different appropriations amounting 
| to $5,000,000, made during the last session for the 
|| suppression or prevention of Indian hostilities. 
| Indeed, those appropriations have already been 
| expended, or drawn from the Treasury and placed 
| in the hands of disbursing officers for expenditure. 
| Should the expenditures of the fourth quarter 
of 1836 conform to the preceding estimate, the 
|| expenditures of the year will have amounted to 
| $20,322,023 19; and the unexpended balance which 
‘will remain in the Treasury on the 31st day of 
December, 1836, applicable to the service of 1837, 
will be $8,595,994 21; but under the standing ap- 
propriations for pensions, &c.,and for arming the 
militia abovementioned, there will also be under 
the control of the Department for the year 1837 
so much as may be required for those objects. _ 
| The aggregate of the estimates made by this 
Department for the service of the year 1837, and 
| transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
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be included in his general estimate to b 
before Congress, is $10,758,431 33; which, if con- 
firmed by the requisite appropriations, will make, 
when added to the balance of $8,595,994 21, esti- 
mated to remain in the Treasury on the 31st day 
of December, 1836, an aggregate of $19,354,425 54, 











applicable to theservice of 1837; besidestheamount | 


which may be required from the standing appro- 
riations abovementioned. 
The various bureaus and offices of the Depart- 


ment to which the sums making the abovemen- | 


tioned aggregates are respectively referable, will 
appear by the table annexed, marked A; and the 
details of each aggregate, except those of the esti- 
mates, will appear in the documents from those 
bureaus, and from the accounting offices, accom- 
panying this report. The details of the estimates 
for 1837 are included in the statement trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, as above- | 
mentioned. 

The estimates for the year 1837 include only 
those objects which are authorized by existing 
laws. ‘Lhe estimates for the engineer office, the 
topographical bureau, and the ordnance depart- 
ment, embrace, in accordance with the usual course | 
of legislation, various amounts which, when added 
to the present unexpended balances, will constitute, 
in the case of each of those bureaus, an aggregate 
amount much larger, in all probability, than can | 
be actually expended in the year 1837. 

On the other hand, the estimates abovemen- | 
tioned include nothing for the suppression of 
Indian hostilities, nor for new works, or any | 
other objects not already authorized by law. A 
further appropriation is immediately needed for 
the suppression and prevention of Indian hostili- 
ties, including the maintenance of the volunteers | 
on the southwestern frontier. The subject does 
not admit of specific estimates; but there 1s danger | 
that at least one million of dollars will be required 
for this purpose. 

In concluding, I desire to express my obliga- | 
tions to the experienced and able heads of the 
several branches of the Department, for the aid | 
they have given me in the preparation of this | 
report. Having very recently undertaken the 
temporary care of the Department, and many of | 
its affairs being very foreign to my ordinary 
studies and pursuits, I have had, in this matter, 
as well as in others, constant occasion for their 
assistance. They cannot be held responsible for 
all the suggestions contained in this paper; but 
from me, at least, are justly entitled to this tribute. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, 


your obedient servant, 
B. F. BUTLER, 


Secretary of War ad interim. | 


To the PresipEnT oF THE UNiTED SrareEs. 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 





Navy DerartMENT, December 3, 1836. 


Six: In presenting for your consideration at | 


this time the condition of our navy for the past 
year, | am enabled to assure 


ment of vessels at our navy-yards, and in the. 
movements of our ships and squadrons at sea and | 
on foreign stations. 

The Columbia, a frigate of the first class, has | 


be laid || 


DIX TO 
; Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


| The ship of the line Delaware has been placed 
| in dry-dock, and her repairs commenced. 
The ship of the line Columbus has also been 
put in dry-dock and her repairs commenced. 
The repairs of the ship of the line Ohio have 
been commenced and considerably advanced. 
The repairs of the sloops of war Falmouth and 
Fairfield have been completed. 
| The sloop of war Natchez, and schooner Gram- 
| pus, have been repaired and equipped for sea. 
The labor upon the ship of the line Pennsylvania 
| has been resumed, with a view to her completion; 
and she will probably be ready for launching in 
| the early part of next summer. 
| The steam vessel building at New York is so 
| far completed as to be ready for the reception of 
| her engines and machinery; in procuring which 
| there has been some unavoidable delay. It was 


| desirable to secure the services of the most able | 
| engineer in the United States to superintend the | 
construction of the engines and machinery of this, | 
| as well as other steam vessels proposed to be built |. 


| for the service of the United States. Efforts have 
neer, but without success. The first attempt to 
procure the requisite engines and machinery, by 
contract, by advertising for proposals, proved abor- 
tive, as the lowest offers for the boilers and for the 


| been made to secure the services of such an engi- | 
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and Ontario have been employed. The Oatario 
returned to the United States in June last, has 
been undergoing repairs at Norfolk, and she is 
reported to be in readiness for a crew. 

Phe brig Dolphin sailed in September last frem 
New York, with instructions to proceed to the 


coast of Africa, and visit the settlements at Gam- 


bia, Bissau, Nunez, Cape Mesurado, Bassa Cove, 
and Cape Palmas; thence to proceed to Rio de 
Janerio, to form a part of the Deoniies squadron. 

In the Pacific, the frigate Brandy wine, the sloop 
Vincennes, and the schooner Boxer, have been 
employed. The sloop Vincennes, which pre- 
viously to my last report was ordered to return to 
the United States, by way of the East Indies, 
arrived at Norfolk on the 6th of June last. The 
frigate Brandywine has been ordered home, and 
she is probably on her way at this time; her 
place will be supplied by the ship of the line North 
Carolina, now under sailing orders, 

In the East Indies, the sloop Peacock and 
schooner Enterprise have been engaged in pro- 
tecting as well as extending our commerce. They 
are now on their return to the United States, with 
orders to visit the settlements of the American 
Colonization Society on the coast of Africa, near 
Cape Palmas, Bassa Cove, and Monrovia. 

Our squadrons at sea and on foreign stations, 


| a due examination of a board appointed for that 


engines were made by different persons, and the |; have afforded to our commerce all the aid and 


| person offering for the engines declined the con- || protection that their means would permit. 


tract because he could not also have the contract || It was believed that our commerce in the Gulf 
for the boilers. Arrangements, however, have | of Mexico, and in the West Indies, would be 
been since made for procuring the engines and || more exposed than in any other quarter. To meet 
boilers wanted, and the vessel will probably be | the apprehended danger, an unusually large force 
ready for service in the course of next summer. | has been placed at the disposal of Commodore 

For a detailed statement of the condition of our | Dallas, the commander of the West India station. 
vessels on the stocks, as well as those afloat at our |, In addition to the vessels already stated as form- 


|| navy-yards, and the means of completion, as well | ing his squadron, three revenue cutters and three 


as repair, I beg leave to refer to the reports of the | steamboats have been placed under his command; 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, herewith sub- || and he has been charged with the complicated 
mitted, marked H and I; and for the amount of |) duties of protecting our commerce, of preventin 
timber, iron, and other materials, procured for the || the importation of slaves into Texas or the United 
gradual improvement of the navy, I refer to their || States, and of coéperating with the officers of the 
report, marked L. || army and militia, in prosecuting the war against 
Much has been done in advancing the works || the Creek and Seminole Indians; in the perform- 
and improvements hitherto authorized at the dif- || ance of all which duties, his squadron ow ren- 
ferent navy-yards, except at that of Pensacola. | dered the most essential services to the country. 
The works and improvements for which appro- | In maintaining so large a force on the West 
priations have been made at that yard, have been || India station, which ought to be still increased, it 
delayed until a permanent plan for the same, after || has not been in the power of this Department to 
send to other stations the number of veesela which 


ou that since my | 
report of the 5th of December last, there has been | 
an increased activity in the construction and equip- | 





purpose, could be adopted. 


Since my last annual report, the following ves- 

sels have been employed in the Mediterranean: the 

|| frigates Constitution, United States, and Potomac; 

|| the sloop of war John Adams, and the schooner 

'| Shark; the ship of the line Delaware having been 

withdrawn from that squadron, and the frigate 
| 


to return to Norfolk, 


United States added to it, within the present year. 

The frigate Potomac having been employed on 
that station for upwards of two years, has been 
ordered home, with instructions to run down the 
coast of Africa, and visit the settlements at Cape 
Mesurado, Cape Palmas, and Bassa Cove; thence, 
to proceed to Rio de Janeiro, and after communi- 
cating with the commander of our squadron there, 


the safety of our commerce required, and serious 


|| apprehensions have been justly entertained, that 


| 


our merchants might sustain heavy losses from 
| the want of an adequate force on the Pacific and 
| Brazilian stations, especially on the latter. Al- 
| though theseapprehensions havenot bee realized, 

yet a due regard to the interests of commerce, and 
| the honor of our country, requires that a more 
| respectable force should be sent to those stations, 
| as soon as practicable. There is no serious diffi- 
| culty in sending out such a force but that arisin 
| from the want of seamen; and this difficulty wi 

be in some degree obviated on the arrival of the 
| vessels now on their return to the United States. 
When, at the commencement of the last and 
| preceding sessions of Congress, it was recom- 


| 


In the West Indies, the frigate Constellation, || mended that a considerable addition should be 
the sloops of war Vandalia, St. Louis, Concord, || made to the number of our ships in commission, 


Warren, Boston, and Natchez, and the schooner || to meét the exigencies of the rapidly increasing 
Grampus, have been actively employed. The || commerce of our country, it was perceived that, 





been finished, launched, and nearly completed for | 
Bea. 

The brigs Dolphin and Porpoise have been 
built, launched, and fitted for sea. 

The frigate Macedonian, of the second class, 
has been finished, launched, and equipped for | 
sea; and she is now receiving her crew, as the | 
ship of the commanding officer of the South Sea | 
exploring expedition. 

e two barks, Pioneer and Consort, and 
schooner Pilot, have been built, launched, and so 
far equipped as to be ready for receiving their 
crews, 

Thestore-ship Relief hasbeen finished, launched, 
and equipped, and is now receiving her stores. 

_ The repairs of the ship of the line North Caro- | 
lina have been completed, and she is equipped and | 
fitted for sea, and is now under sailing orders for 
the Pacific station. 

The repairs of the razee Independence have been 
completed, and she is now nearly equipped for sea. 











Warren sailed for that station the latter part of | should the measure be adopted, as it has been, by 
December last, and has returned within a few days | the liberal appropriations of Congress, it would 
to Norfolk for repairs; and when these shall be || be necessary to adopt, at the same time, measures 
completed, she will rejoin the squadron. for increasing the number of our seamen. The 
The Concord sailed from Portsmouth, New || most obvious means of accomplishing this object 
Hampshire, the 27th of February last. The Bos- || was the one recommended, of enlisting into the 
ton on the. 10th of July last, from Boston. The |, service of our navy boys over the age of thirteen, 
Natchez from New York on the 4th of August, || and under the age of eighteen, until they shall 
and the schooner Grampus on the 10th of April || arrive at the age of twenty-one years. A bill 
last. All these vessels, except the Warren, are || for this purpose has been before the Senate for 
now on that station. | the last two sessions, which, it is confidently 
The brig Porpoise has been employed in con- | hoped, will become a law during the approaching 
veying the Commissioners appointed under a res- || session of Congress. In the mean time, as a 
olution of the Senate, directing an examination of | larger number of seamen is required for the mer- 
the harbors south of the Chesapeake bay, with a | chant service than usual, and asthere is at present 
view to their fitness for the purposes of a navy- || actually in the naval service of the United States 
yard. She is daily expected at Norfolk, after || one fifth more seamen than were employed three 
which it is intended that she shall sail as soon as || years ago, and a greater number than has been 
conveniently may be, to join the West India| employed at any time within the last fifteen years, 
squadron. | some difficulty must necessarily exist in recruiting 
On the coast of Brazil, the sloops of war Erie '' seamen required for immediate service. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


The terms of service of the seamen on the Pa- | Recruiting seamen for particular service may | 


cific and Brazilian stations are about to expire. 
Those on the Pacific station have been ordered 
home, but will not probably arrive before the 
middie of January next. In the mean time, the 
North Carolina is ordered to that station, requir- 
ing, immediately, a large number of seamen; and 
Captain John B. Nicholson has been selected to 
sail in the razee Independence to relieve the com- 
mander on the coast of Brazil, who, when relieved, 
will return with the seamen belonging to his 
station. The Independence will require a large 
number of seamen to complete her crew. Be- 
sides, it is important that each of these ships 
should be attended by one or two smaller vessels; 
but this is impracticable in the present state of the 
service. 

it will be easily perceived, therefore, that the 
force wented for the protection of commerce ex- 
ceeds the means of supply whichthis Department 
can immediately bring into operation. When, 
therefore, on the I8th of May last, it was pro- 
vided by an amendment to the general naval ap- 
propriation bill, that the President of the United 
States should be authorized to secd out a survey- 
ing and exploring expedition to the Pacific ocean 
and South seas, | considered it impracticable to fit 
out this expedition in a manner to meet the views 
of Congress, under eight or nine months, with- 
out a serious injury to other branches of the naval 
service. The only insurmountable difficulty, how- 
ever,in my opinion, wasthe recruiting therequisite 
number of seamen in three or four months, with- 
out interfering with arrangements already made 
for sending ships to the Pacific and Brazilian 
stations, and for sending an additional force to the 
West Indies. 

As, however, it was your earnest wish that the 
intentions of Congress, in authorizing this meas- 
ure, should be carried into effect with the least 
possible delay, and that the expedition should be 
fitted out upon the extensive and liberal scale 
which the indications of public opinion seemed to 
require; and as the officer, Captain Thomas Ap 
Catesby Jones, selected for the command of the 
expedition, gave assurances that the ee of 
obtaining seamen could be obviated by giving him 
power to have them recruited under his immediate 


superintendence, and for this particular service, it || 
was determined to make an extraordinary effort 


to accomplish these objects. 
Every facility consistent with the rules and reg- 


for recruiting seamen in the manner he proposed; 
and measures were immediately adopted to have 
one frigate of the second class, one store-ship, two 
barks, and one schooner, all which he considered 
as indispensably necessary to the success of the 
enterprise, prepared without delay. The frigate 
and store-ship which were on the stocks when 


this measure was adopted, have been finished and | 


equipped, and are now receiving their crews; and | vessels of the exploring squedron, and those ves- | 


the other three vessels have been entirely built 
and equipped for sea. The whole have been fin- 


to the particular service for which they are des- 
tined. These vessels will sail to Norfolk to com- 
plete their crews, take in their stores, and toawait 
further orders. 


To prevent any delay that might arise from the | 


want of mathematical, astronomical, and philo- 
sophical instruments, books, maps, charts, &c., 
required for the expedition, Lieutenant Wilkes, 
of the Navy, was sent to Europe,and sailed from 
New York on the 8th of August last, to make the 
necessary purchases, in which he has been suc- 
cessful as to the greater part of thearticles wanted. 


For some instruments, however, he has been under || 


the necessity of waiting until they can be manu- 


factured. His return is expected about the middle 
of this month. 


[tis believed that every proper exertion has been | 


made to recruit men for this service, but without 
the anticipated success; no more than about two 
hundred, according to the returns received, being 
as yet recruited; and as Captain Jones requires 
five hundred and eighteen petty officers, seamen, 
Tr seamen, boys and marines, together with 
eighty-five commissioned and warrant officers, for 
his squadron, it is evident that a considerable time 
must yet elapsc before the expedition can be ready 
for sea. 


_able extent, furnish men for service, yet, sending | 
| out so large a force as that required for the ex- | 
_ploring expedition, to be detained for the term | 
_of three years, cannot but be felt as a serious in- 


be attended with great inconvenience, and should | 
not be adopted but upon the most urgent occasion, 

such as that of the exploring expedition was con- | 
ceivedtobe. If the exigencies of the Government | 


should require of such recruits service different || 


from that for which they were enlisted, discontent, | 
and even mutiny, may be apprehended. Besides, 


present case, the order to recruit for the exploring 
expedition, has made it necessary to adopt the 
same mode of recruiting for the crews of the ves- | 
sels about to sail for the Pacific and Brazilian | 
stations. 


Recruiting for three distinct objects of service || 


at the same time, while the usual recruiting for 
the general service is continued, cannot but retard 
the whole, and compel us to keep in receiving 
vessels a much larger number of recruits, con- 


stantly disposed to desert, than would be required || 


if recruited for the general service alone. 

Although the number of recruits is small for any | 
one of these objects, yet, in the aggregate, the 
number is quite as great as should be expected, | 


when we consider the unusually great number of | 


seamen now in the naval service of the United . 
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respectively; and sixty-nine have been paid only 
from the 30th day of bine 1834, as required by 
the act of Congress of that date. 

Under the privateer pension fund, the number 
of pensioners is thirty-five. 

The annual amount to be paid them is $2,766. 

The amount of stock (Maryland five per cent.) 


|| belonging to the fund is $4,667 05. 
this mode of recruiting cannot but interfere with || 


the recruiting for the general service; and, in the | 


From this statement it is evident that legislative 
provision must be made for the payment of these 
| pensioners when the fund shall be exhausted, 
which will probably occur before the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1838. 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest the pro- 
priety of making a permanent provision for the 
payment of these pensions, which by law are 
granted *‘ during disability, or during life.”’ 

Of the navy hospital fund, the balance on the Ist 

of October, 1835, was............. «$52,878 79 
Payments to the fund from the Ist of 

October, 1835, to the Ist of October, 

1836. .ccccrcccccccccsccecsccsces Ody340 73 
$78,219 52 
Disbursements during the same pe- 

2,502 16 


cc 'sd bas st cbstoeeee bind nae bs eas 


| 


States, and the great demand for them in the i] Balance on the Ist of October, 1836...$75,717 36 


merchant service. | 
Although the return of the public vessels now | 
ordered to the United States will, to a consider- 


convenience, in fitting out the number of vessels 

wanted for the immediate protection of commerce. | 
As it has been evident, for the last three months, 

that this exploring squadron could not be ready | 


| for sea before the commencement of the approach- 


ing session of Congress, nor indeed until a late 


period of the session, | have not yet attempted to | 
| organize a scientific corps for the expedition. But | 


from inquiries made, | am happy to say, that | 
in most of the departments of science we have 


| gentlemen ready and willing to embark in this 
enterprise, whose labors will reflect honor upon 


themselves and upon the country. 
From several learned and philosophical societies, 
as well as from distinguished individuals, | have 


|| received the most ample and satisfactory commu- 
| nications; embracing all the various subjects which | 
ulations of the navy was afforded Captain Jones || 


it will be necessary to give in charge to the gentle- 


‘These communications, so promptly and liber- | 
ally furnished, are in the highest degree creditable 
to their authors. 


The scientific corps may be organized as soon | 


as accommodations can be afforded them in the 


| sels may leave their place of rendezvous at any | 


| season of the year when prepared for sea. 
ished in the most substantiul manner and adapted 


Under the acts concerning naval pensions-and | 


_ the navy pension fund, there are, of 
| Widow pensioners.....ee.ccccecsecees 158 | 
| Invalid pensioners... .secesccrecseces 308 


i ee pe ee ee 466 


The annual amount to pay widows, is.. $34,185 | 
“6 “6 to pay invalids, is.. 


$58,009 


23,824 | 


|| — 
1 


/men who are to conduct the scientific researches, | 
_which form the most important objects of the ex- 
| pedition. 


The nominal value of stocks of every descrip- 


tion belonging to the fund is $1,143,638 84; of 
which $641,600 is, by direction of Congress, 


| vested in the stock of the United States Bank; 
/and until the law which directs such investment 
shall be repealed or altered, this Department will 
have no authority to withdraw the money, or 


make any different investment of it. If permitted 


to continue in United States Bank stock, it is very | 


probable that many months will elapse before any 


income can be derived from this part of the cap- | 


ital; and, in the mean time, the pension fund may 
sustain a loss by the necessity of selling other 
stocks to meet the necessary disbursements. 

Of widows on the pension list, eighty-nine have 


|, been paid from the day of their husbands’ deaths, 


The necessary disbursements of the fund, it 


| will be seen, bear but a small proportion to the 


/amount of its receipts; and I therefore repeat a 
recommendation heretofore offered, that provision 
be made by law for investing this surplus in some 
safe stock, for the benefit of the fund. The doc- 

| uments hereunto annexed, marked and numbered 
O No. 1 toO No. 5, P No. 1 to P. No. 4, and Q, 
furnish all the information respecting those funds 
required by the third section of the act of Congress 

of the 10th of June, 1832. 

I must beg leave to repeat, what I have hereto- 
fore stated, that under the act of June 30, 1834, 
the widows of officers, seamen, and marines, who 
have died in the naval service since the Ist of Jan- 
| uary, 1824, or who may die in the said service 

by reason of disease contracted, or by casualties, 


‘| by drowning, or otherwise; or of injuries received 


while in the line of duty, are entitled to pensions 


| equal to half the amount of the pay to which their 


husbands respectively were entitled at the time of 
their deaths. 

The act of the 3d of March, 1835, *‘ to regulate 

_the pay of the navy of the United States,’’ and 
which increased the pay of many of the officers, 
is silent as to pensions. A difficulty arises in 
ascertaining the proper amount of pension to be 
allowed to the widows of naval officers, whose 
pay has been increased by this act. 

The pay of a captain in command of a squadron 
on a foreign station was increased to $4,000 a 
year; when on other duty, to $3,500; and when 
off duty, to $2,500. A corresponding increase of 
pay is made to other officers. 

n the case, for instance, of a captain dying 
when in command of a foreign station, a question 
arises whether his widow shall receive a pension 
to the amount of $600 a year, to which she would 
be entitle if the act increasing the pay had not 
passed; or whether she shall receive the half of 
the amount to which her husband was entitled as 
commander on a foreign station, as a captain on 
other duty, or as a captain off duty. Like diffi- 
culties occur with respect to the widows of other 

| officers. 

The necessity of an explanatory act, to obviate 

these difficulties, was respectfully suggested. The 
| subject received the attention of both Houses of 
Congress, but no final action was had upon it. The 
question remaining unsettled, creates much embar- 
_rassment in this Department. b 
| ‘That the widow of a captain who for years has 
_ commanded on foreign stations, but has returned 
, to his country, and not on duty at the time of his 
death, shall receive but little more than half the 
pension she would be entitled to had her husband 
died a few weeks or days sooner, is evidently 
unjust. Nor is it just that the widows of captains 
| who died of wounds received in battle or other- 
| wise in the late war, should receive pensions of but 
a little more than half what might be awarded to 
| the widows of captains dying since the third of 
' March, 1835. 
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The rank of the officer, it is respectfully sug- | 
gested, should regulate the amount of pension to 
the widow, rather than the accidental circumstance 
of service at the timeof his death. 

In my last annual report, I stated that previously 
to the passing of the act of the 30th of June, 1834, 
for the better organization of the United States 
marine corps, double rations had been allowed to 
the commandant of the corps, and to the officers 
of the same, commanding at the navy-yards at 
Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, | 
Washington, Norfolk, and Pensacola; and to the 
senior marine officers in the squadrons in the Med- 
iterranean, the West Indies, the Brazilian coast, 
and the Pacific ocean, all receiving the sanction 
of Congress by their appropriations. By this act, 
the officers of the marine corps are to receive the 
same pay, emoluments, and allowances as are given 
to officers of similar grades in the infantry of the 
army. | 
military peace establishment of the United States, 
authorizes allowances to the commanding officers 
of each separate postof such additional number of 
rations as the President of the United States shall 
from time to time direct. 

‘These provisions of this last act were continued 
by an act of the 3d of March, 1815, fixing the 
military peace establishment. 

The paymaster of the marine corps made pay- 
ments for double rations to officers heretofore re- 
ceiving the same, from the Ist of July to the 30th 
of September, 1834; but the accounting officers of 
the Treasury did not think proper to allow the 
same, inasmuch as the commands of these officers 
had never been designated as separate stations, 
agreeably to the rule prescribed for the army. 

This is a case of difficulty, which, it is respect- 
fully suggested, requires legislative interposition. 
This subject received the favorable consideration, 


but not final action, of Congress at their last ses- 
sion. It is confidently hoped that the claims of 


this corps will receive the early attention which 
their necessities require, and to which they are 
entitled by their merits—merits which are much 
strengthened by their patriotic conduct, in volun- 
teering their services in a campaign against the 
Creek Indiana, in whichethey have distinguished 
themselves by their zeal and perseverence in the 
duties assigned to them. As, however, they have 
been attached to the army while on this cam- 
paign, their merits will more appropriately receive 


the notice of the War than of the Navy Depart- | 


ment. 


In obedience to the resolution of the House of | 


Representatives of the 3d of March last, requiring 


The act of the 16th of March, 1802, fixing the 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


By your directions, also, a board has been con- 


| stituted, consisting of Commodore Charles Stew- 
| art, Commodore Alexander J. Dallas,and Captain 


W. C. Bolton, aided by a competent engineer, to 
examine the navy-yard at Pensacola, and to pre- 
pare plans for the improvement of the same. 


| These commissioners have completed their exam- 


inations and plans, the result of which will be 
submitted to you in a separate report for your 
consideration and approval. 

Under the act of the 30th of June, 1834, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
experiments for the safety of the steam-engine, 
| and appropriating five thousand dollars for that 

purpose, the memorial of John C. F. Salomon, 

resenting a plan of a steam-boiler, composed of 


|| inverted arches, which he has invented, and which 


| he considers as superior to the common cylindri- 
| cal boiler, was referred to me by the House of 
| Representatives. 
n the assurance of Mr. Salomon, that the sum 
| of four hundred dollars would be amply sufficient 
| for making all the experiments necessary for test- 
ing the value of his alleged improvement, J directed 
| that sum to be expended in making and preparing 
| two boilers, under his immediate superintendence. 
| One a common cylindrical boiler, the other upon 
| his plan of inverted arches. Experiments were 
| made upon these boilers in February last, near 
| the eastern front of the Capitol, in the presence 
/of a large number of the members of Congress 
| and others, but without any satisfactory result. 
Mr. Salomon requested me to make further ex- 
eee upon these boilers, which I declined, 
| but permitted him to have the use of the boilers 
for making such experiments as he might think 
| proper, so that, if there is any value in his alleged 
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improvement, he has the means of showing it at || 


the public expense. 


improvement in steam-boilers, as stated in my 
| last report; which, added to the sum expended on 
| Mr. Salomon’s supposed improvement, amounts 
| to $919 75, leaving an unexpended balance of the 
| appropriation of $4,080 25. 


it will appear that of the appropriations heretofore 
made for the suppression of the slave trade, there 
| remains in the Treasury a balance of $11,413 58. 
The necessary references to papers and docu- 
ments connected with this report, will be found 
in a schedule hereunto annexed. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
MAHLON DICKERSON. 


To the Presipent or tHe Unirep Srartes. 


a course of experiments to be instituted, for the | 


purpose of ascertaining the efficiency and testing 
the safety of the medium or light guns of the 


navy, and of comparing their effects with the | 


guns for which they were proposed to be substi- 
tuted, a Board of Commissioners has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of Commodore Charles Morris, 
Commodore Daniel T. Patterson, Commodore 
Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, Captain William B. 
Shubrick, and Captain Lawrence Kearney, to 
make the course of experiments required. Sev- 
eral officers have been detailed to codperate with 
them, and very extensive preparations have been 
made near Old Point Comfort to have the experi- 
ments made in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner. As soon as the proper experiments can 


be made, the results will be reported to the House | 


of Representatives. 


By your directions, given under a resolution of 


the Senate of the United States of the 24th May 


last, that the Executive be requested to cause to | 
be made the necessary examinations and surveys | 
of the several harbors south of the mouth of the | 
Chesapeake bay, and a report of the comparative | 


facilities and advantages of the same, for the 


establishment of a navy-yard, a board has been | 


constituted, consisting of Commodore M. T. 
Woolsey, Captain AlexanderClaxton,and Master 
Commandant E. R. Shubrick, who were sent out 
in the brig Porpoise, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant William Ramsay, to make the required 
examinations and surveys. 
those examinations and surveys, the commission- 


ers have returned to New York. Their report | 


will, as soon as received, be communicated, as 
required by the resolution. 


After having made | 


Report of the Postmaster General, 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
December 5, 1836. 

Sir: In his report of last year, the undersigned 
| 


| about 112,774 miles in extent, and the annual 


The sum of $519 75 was heretofore expended | 
under this act in testing Mr. Phillips’s supposed | 


j 


By the statement marked W, hereto annexed, || 


| 


| 
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Postmaster General, marked 1, will give, this in- 

formation more in detail. 

The number of post offices in the United States 
on the Ist July, 1835, was 10,770; on the Ist 
July, 1836, it was 11,091; and on the Ist instant, 
11,100. 

During the year ending the 30th June last, 666 
post offices were established, 345 discontinued, 
and there were 1,844 changes of postmasters. 

The number of post offices will be greatly in- 
creased in the coming year, in consequence of the 
great extension of mail routes. 

The accruing revenue of the Department for 
the year ending the 30th of June last, according 
to statements from the Auditor’s office, was as 
follows, viz: 

From letter postages............+.$3,010,249 43 
newspapers and pamphlets... 376,217 13 
SN Ie Saket dist un, odie acre na 3,054 63 

Estimated for deficient returns..... 8,934 00 





Total. eee eee ee eee ee tere eeree -$3 398,455 19 
The engagements and liabilities of the Depart- 
ment for the same year, were as follows, viz: 


For transportation of the mails... .$1,638,051 
compensation of postmasters.. 812,802 
ship, steamboat, and way-let- 


76 
67 


WS ec Rides eecvkadae 26,470 76 
WIAPPING PAPEL. oocccccsccccee 15,013 82 
OMG RirnilarOss «6c cca sce 3,508 35 
RAVINE 05 ev Go Bee hketens 22,596 43 
THRE DORR so cc cas Het eceeue es 24,837 44 
DON a ca ctvnrewedsecwadas - 27,029 U6 
maillocksand keys, and stamps, 9,877 07 
mail depredations, and special 

GOOG CCG adv acces teas 5,113 12 
clerks for offices.............. 122.933 35 
MISCEANEOUS, 2c cccicsccccsss 31,389 93 

Estimated for claims not presented, 20,000 00 


Total. o.cccccccccccsccccs cc cG9, 350,629. 76 








Excess of revenue over engagements 
and liabilities......cccecccesees $642,831 43 
In the report of last year the excess was 
estimated at $476,227; but the revenue was 
$105,763 19 more than the estimate, and the 
expenditure $60,841 24 less, which accounts for 


|| the difference. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
\ 


| 


stated the post roads of the United States to be | 


| transporiation of the mails upon them equal to | 


about 25,869,486 miles. 


On the Ist July last, the post roads were about 
| 118,264 miles in extent, and the annual transpor- || 
tation of the mails was at the rate of 27,578,620 || 


miles, viz: 
On horses and in sulkies......... 8,291,504 
In Stages... ee ecer eee c mee ee 017,408,820 
In steamboats and railroad cars... 1,878,296 


adding 140,000 miles of annual transportation. 


Within the quarter ending 30th September last, 
improvements were ordered on old mail routes, | 
increasing the rate of annual transportation 375,824 
miles, 306,592 miles of which was in stages. Of 
the routes established at the last session of Con- | 
gress, 912 miles have been put under contract, || 


| 
| Balance in favor of Department... $641,842 01 
Se serthnarnae 


An express mail has been started within the last 


month, from Philadelphia to Mobile, a distance of 


| 1,230 miles, adding to the rate of annual transpor- 


| tation 895,440 miles. 


| 
} 


| 


The rate of annual trans- || 


| Sa ending 30th 


The revenue of the last exceed’ that of the pre- 
ceding year $404,878 53, equal to thirteen and a 
half per cent. increase. 

The general condition of the Department on the 
Ist of July last, is shown by statements from the 

| Auditor’s office to have been as follows, viz: 

| Due to the Department prior Ist 

| July, 1835........ $602,482 40 

| Deduct for bad and 
| doubtfal debts..... 


131,327 36 








$471,155 04 
Due to the Department for the year 

ending 30th June, 1836......... 
Cash in bank, Ist July, 1836...... 
Due from the Treasury for extra 


590,111 51 
192,005 46 


S , Clana hs ai ceck hb Belen eee 29,419 81 
| Estimated for deficient returns.... 8,934 00 


Total available means........ $1,284,625 82 
Due from the Department accruing 

prior tothe Ist July, 

1GBS <n ccccescces 


$76,542 93 
| Accruing within the 


| June last......... 546,240 88 
| Estimate of claims not 
presented, say..... 20,000 00 


642,783 81 


| The suspended claims, a part of which has 
|| been paid, are not included in these statements. 
Of the old debts, there was paid out of the 


portation at this time is little short of 29,000,000 || revenue of the year ending 30:h June last, the 


miles. 


|| service 3,487,785 miles. 


Of the new routes, 30,557 miles remain to be 
put in operation, which will add tc the annual 


|| sum of $466,376. 

| As anticipated in the last report, the bank debt 
|| was paid off in April last. The cash in bank has 
| since rapidly accumulated, and on the lst Novem- 


The accompanying report of the First Assistant || ber last was $550,000. Deducting all outstanding 
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warrants, it was $503,721 11. The sum of 
$83,278 “has been paid to Messrs. Stockton and 
‘Stokes on the award of the Solicitor of the Treas- 


ury, but notwithstanding this payment, and a || 


great extension of mail service, it is estimated 
that the cash in bank will exceed $600,000 before 
the first day of May next. 

The accounts of postmasters are rendered, and 
the quarterly balances paid by them, with admi- 
rable promptitude. There are 1,010 post offices, 
yielding about $332,000, after deducung the com- 
— of postmasters and other charges paid 


y them, which deposit their net income in bank | 


weekly or monthly during each quarter, or within 
fifteen days after its close. ‘There are 9,388 
offices, yielding a net revenue of about $222,000 
quarterly, which are directed to pay their proceeds 
to contractors immediately after the close of each 

uarter. The number of offices directed to retain 
their funds until drawn upon, is 14], yielding 
about $8,600 quarterly. The balance of the offices 
are special, and pay directly to those who carry 
the mails to them for the proceeds, except a few 
new offices, and others, which are not yet arranged 
under either denomination. 
of actual! results, the undersigned is warranted in 
saying that more than ninety-five per cent. of the 
revenue of this Department 1s collected within 
thirty days after the close of the quarter in 
which it accrues, without any expense therefore 
whatsoever. 


° . . | 
By on examination of a portion of the quar- | 
terly accounts, it appears that the increase of || 


revenue for the quarter ending 30th September 
last, over the corresponding quarter of last year, 
was about sixteen percent. The ratio will prob- 
ably be as large during the whole year, especially 
as the improvements, the express mail, and the 
new routes, will produce a considerable augmenta- 
tion. For safety, however, it may be estimated 
at fifteen per cent., yielding a revenue for the year 
ending 30th June, 1837, amounting to $3,908,222. 

During the year ending the 30th June, 1838, 
the new routes and other improvements in the 
mail service will doubtless produce a decided 
effect on the income of the Department; and it 
may be reasonably anticipated that there will be 
en advance of at least fifteen per cent. over that 
of the current year. If this anticipation be 
realized, the revenue of that year, at the present 
rates of postage, will be about $4,494,000, exceed- 
ing the estimated current rate of expenditure at 
its commencement about $688,000. And it is 
expected that the Department will have a surplus 
of cash in bank before the Ist of August next, 
exceeding $700,000. 

In view of these facts and estimates, the under- 
signed does not hesitate to recommend a revision 
of the present rates of postage, to take effect on 
the let July next, with a view to a reduction of 
about twenty per cent. To this end, he suggests 
the following scale of letter postage in lieu of the 
present, viz: 

75 miles and under. ..e..eeeeeeeeeseee 5 Cents, 
150 miles and over 75..... 
300 miles and over 150 
600 miles and over 300... .ccceeereeee eal 
Over 600 miles........... ooeene 

No better plan than the present suggests itself 
in relation to charges of double, treble, and quad- 
ruple postage, and postage by weight. 

From its simplicity, this scale will be easily 
remembered. It proposes to introduce the federal 
currency, renders copper coins unnecessary in 
making change, and saves the loss to the people 
arising from fractions. It will reduce the labor 
now required in making up and examining post- 
masters’ accounts about one fourth. 

If the proposed scale of letter postage shall be 


‘i chuakenwal 


joceenmane 


eee er eeee 


adopted, it will be necessary to raise the lowest | 


rate of commissions to enable the postmasters at 
the large offices to carry on their business. The 
propriety of placing gold coins sent by mail on 
the same footing as bank notes, is suggested. 
Great changes have taken place in the newspa- 
per business of the country since the present rates 
of postage were established. Newspapers have 
not only increased in number, but many of them 
have grown to an inordinate size. Postage, how- 
ever, is the same, whether the newspaper be great 
orsmall. I[f not carried over 100 miles and out 
of the State where printed, it is 1 cent; if out of 


From an examination | 


| the State and over 100 miles, 1} cents. The policy 
of reducing the rates of postage on newspapers 
| generally, isdoubted. They constitute, in weight, 
probably two thirds of the mails, are in many 
parts of the country difficult of transportation, and 
produce numberless failures. These considera- 
tions would be of no moment if it were really ne- 
cessary that large quantities of newspapers should 
be transported from one end of the Union to the 
| other, as means of instructing and enlightening 


from a distance. To reduce the postage on news- 
papers below the actual cost of carrying them, 


would be to tax the correspondence of the country | 
generally for the benefit of the large newspaper || 


establishments in the principal cities, to the injury 
of all the distant and country presses. Such a 

| measure is not believed to be consistent with sound 
principle or good policy. Itis not sound prin- 
ciple to tax the business of one portion of the 
people for the benefit of another portion; it is not 
good policy to aid the large city establishments in 

/monopolizing the newspaper circulation, to the 
exclusion of the local and country presses. But 
there is justice and good policy in graduating the 
postage on newspapers according to the size and 
weight of the matter to beconveyed. The follow- 
ing scale on newspaper postage is therefore sug- 
gested in lieu of the present, viz: 


RATES OF POSTAGE. 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 
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SIZE OF Newspapers. Carried not over Carried over 200 || 
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erence to the mode of making contracts with rail 
_road companies, The law prescribing the manner 
| of making mail contracts generally, presupposes 
the existence of competition in bidding, and ig 
| adapted to the existing state of things on all routes 
| where the mails are carried on horseback or in 
| stages. But the reason of the law is not appli- 
cable to most cases where railroad service ig 


|| required, because there is no competition. To 
|| advertise for service on such lines is a mockery, 
the public mind; but that office can be as well || 
| performed by the local presses as by newspapers || 


| Either the Department must give what the com. 
| panies choose to demand, or the compensation 
| must be adjusted by negotiation before advertise. 
| mentor afterwards. Practically, the power of the 
| Postmaster General as to the amount to be paid is 
| unlimited, because he is authorized to accept the 
lowest offer, however enormous. It is desirable 
that this power shall be limited by a law, pre- 
scribing some fixed basis upon which all such 
_contracis shall be made. None presents itself so 
| equitable as the weight of the mails to be conveyed. 
| An act fixing a reasonable rate per pound for car- 
| rying the mails a given distance, would operate 
| as a restriction upon the power of the Postmaster 
| General; whilst it would undoubtedly facilitate 
| the making of arrangements with the railroad 
| companies. At present, the views of the Depart- 
| ment, and those of most of the companies differ 
| so widely as to the amount which ought to be 
) paid, as to render hopeless any present prospect 
of an adjustment. If the price were limited by 
| law, the companies would expect no more, and 
the Department would not refuse to pay it. To 


200 miles, nor| miles, and out || Secure the advantages of competition where it 


| out of the State. | of the State. 

Conta ’ng 550 square! 
inches, or under... 

_ Conta’ng 920 square 
| inches, and over 
550. .cccccsccces| | 1} 
Containing over 920 
square inches.... 


§ cent. 1 cent. 


ena © 


_|| 


exists, the practice of advertising might be con- 
tinued, and the contracts assigned, as in other 
| cases, to the lowest bidder. A few of the railroad 
| companies have exhibited a disposition to carry 
| the mails at prices deemed reasonable. The most 
important of these is the Camden and Amboy 
company. The managers of that road, justly 
| considering their interests as best secured by 
| accommodating the public and the Government 


If these rates were reduced one half, it would || on liberal terms, have undertaken to convey the 


not materially diminish the means of the Depart- 
ment, provided the entire newspaper postage were 
paid in advance. So great an innovation would 


probably be inexpedient; but where editors will | 


pay in advance the postage of their whole impres- || 


, sion sent by mail, the Postmaster General might 
be safely authorized to accept one half of the fore- 
going rates. 

Single newspapers are now extensively used, 
through various devices and conventional signs, 


to answer the purpose of letters, and evade the | 
It would check this abuse || 


payment of postage. 
if they were in all cases subjected to double 
postage, to be paid in advance. 

The rate of postage on periodical pamphlets 
may be advantageously regulated upon the same 
principles as those suggested for newspapers, and 
reduced to the lowest rate which will pay for 
their transportation. If a preference be given to 
anyshing, it should be to works on agriculture, 
science, and the mechanic arts; but the principle 
is believed to be a good one in relation to the 
mails, that everything shall pay its own way. 

| Fugitive pamphlets may with propriety be sub- 
jected to double postage, always paid in advance. 

The proposed revision of postages, if taken as 
a whole, would reduce the income of the Depart- 

_ment from two to three hundred thousand dollars 
below its estimated expenditures; but the surplus 

on hand will sustaip it until the regular increase 
of revenue will cover the difference. 

The franking privilege has been so far extended, 


| and is by many so unscrupulousiy used, as to 


constitute an abuse which requires correction. 
Some who possess it do not hesitate to cover the 
correspondence of their friends and neighbors 
| with their franks, in direct contravention of the 


| law. A willful violation by postmasters, when 


made known to the Department, is punished by 
| instant removal from office; but public officers of 


|| higher dignity, though more criminal, cannot be 


/ reached by the same authority. Violations of 


|| law in this respect, by those who are under pre- 


| eminent obligations to set examples of obedience 
| to its precepts, are believed to be diminishing, 
| and there is ground to hope that they wiil soon 
| measurably cease. 

An amendment of the law is necessary in ref- 


| mails in a manner, and at a price, which are 
highly satisfactory. The Petersburg and Roa- 
noke company have evinced a like disposition, as 
have some others. o 
To render the Department measurably inde- 
pendent of the railroads, and accomplish other 
_ important results, an express mail has been started 
| on the great mail line between New York and 
| New Orleans. From New York to Philadelphia, 
and from Mobile to New Orleans, it is merged in 
the great mail carried in railroad cars and steam- 
boats. The great mail is twelve days and seven- 
| teen hours, according to contract, in going from 
| New York to Mobile, and twelve days twelve 
hours returning. The express mail is five days 
_ seventeen hours going from New York to Mobile, 
and five days twenty-three hours returning. One 
_ day is occupied in transporting the mails between 
| Mobile and New Orleans. 
| The success of this experiment is not doubted; 
| and the size of the mail already affords an assur- 
| ance that it will produce an income more than 
| sufficient to support it. 
This mail leaves far behind all news conveyed 
upon railroads, or by any other means. 
It will give unprecedented activity tocommercial 
transactions between the North and the South. 
New York communicates with New Orleans in 





half the usual time; all enterprises are expedited; 
and the whole intervening country and the valley 
of the Mississippi will feel the impulse. 

The editors and people of New Orleans will 
receive the news from New York in less than 
half the time it has heretofore occupied in the 
transit. The editors will have the advantage of 
being the original dispensers of the news to their 
subscribers; and the people will obtain it through 
their own papers, without postage, five or six 
days sooner than it can reach them in the New 

York papers, with postage. The editors and the 
| people along the whole route, and to the right and 
left, will participate in the same advantages in a 
greater or less degree. On the other hand, the 
| circulation in the South of newspapers from the 
| principal cities of the North will undoubtedly be 
diminished. This injury is more than counter- 
balanced by the benefits secured to the local estab- 
lishments; and if it were not, it is not to be brought 
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jnto competition with the advantages of an earlier 


other intelligence. No measure should be taken 
with a view to injure the great city establishments; 
but it would be unreasonable and unjust in the 
Department to withhold information from the peo- | 


ple of the South, because it cannot carry, with |, 


| 


equal expedition, the cumbrous sheets from the |! 
northern newspaper presses, It is,and doubtless || 


will continue to be, the policy of the Department || 


not to send the news with less expedition; but to | 

bring the whole mail to the speed of the express as fast 

as it can secure continuous ratlroad or steamboat trans- 
rlation. 

The undersigned confidently believes it will be 
found expedient, within the coming year, to start 
express mails from Washington city along the 
route of the national road to St. Louis, from New 
Orleans, through Nashville, Louisville, and Cin- 
cinnati, to connect above with the great eastern 
and western route; and from Boston, through | 
Albany, to Buffalo, New York. Such mails on 
these routes, he believes, would immediately sup- | 
port themselves, and give an activity to business 
and correspondence in every direction, which 
would much enhance the general revenues of the 
Department, and promote public intelligence and 

rosperity. But should experience or reflection 
ead to the conviction that these enterprises will 
not produce an increase of revenue sufficient to 
support them, they will not be undertaken. 
he attention of the undersigned has been ur- 
gently called by the deputy postmaster general of 
the British North American provinces to the inse- 
curity of correspondence carried on through the 
acket ships between Canada and the United 
Beaten on the one side, and the British isles on the 





other. Valuable letters and packets sent from || 


Canada through the port of New York, and from 
various parts of the United States, never reach 
their destination. The only effectual remedy 
which suggests itself is a regular mail across the 
ocean, and a direct connection between the post 
offices of the two countries. By a reciprocal ar- 
rangement, mails might be interchanged between 
the post offices in New York and Liverpool, or 
any other foreign port, to be conveyed by the 
packets, or other vessels, under contract. The 
number of letters now crossing the ocean is so 
great that a moderate postage on them would pay 
the cost of their transportation. Thereis scarcely 
a doubt that such an arrangement may be effected, 
if Congress shall think it expedient to grant the 
necessary power. 

The object of authorizing printers’ exchange 
— to pass in the mails free of postage would 

e further promoted by extending the privilege to 


{| 

. 1] 

transmission and dissemination of commercial and | 
} 
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| rigid supervision over the rendition of postmas- 
ters’ accounts, and the performance of contractors. 
| Conducted with system and energy, it will soon 
| be felt on our thousands of mail routes, whenever 
a delinquency occurs. Most of the contractors 
perform their service with great fidelity and pre- 
cision; but there are a few, some of them on im- 
portant routes, who evade theircontract obligations 
| whenever they have a temptation to do so, relying 
for impunity on their adroitness in making ex- 
cuses, and the indulgence of the Department. They 
| will find it their interest to fulfill their engagemens, | 
or quit the service. In some parts of the country | 
where complaints of irregular mails are loudest, | 
the fault is not in the Department, nor the con- 
tractors, but in the roads. The Department is 
| obliged to use such roads as it finds, and it is un- 
reasonable in the people to expect regular mails 
unless they will make good roads. 

My three assistants are assiduous in their duties, 
often by night as well as by day; and in relation 
to their compensation deserve the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress. 

The auditor’s office is proceeding with vigor-to 
| accomplish the objects of its creation. The dis- 
| bursement of the post office funds through the 
Treasury, formerly deemed impracticable, is 
effected with the utmost facility. Post office war- 
| rants are reduced to the size of ordinary bank 
| checks, and, with the check of the treasurer in- 
dorsed, are remitted with the same ease, and 
answer the same purpose. Without the incon- 
| venience of specific appropriations, the accounts 


| 


understood, and more readily examined, than those 
| of any other department of the Government. It 
| is the desire of the undersigned, which the Auditor 
has shown every disposition to promote, to render 
| them intelligible to any one who may examine 
| the books. 

Difficu'ty has in some cases been experienced 
in renewing, for six months, the mail contracts 


authority vested in the Postmaster General, by 
resolution, at the last session of Congress. The 


in the commencement of the contract year. ‘To 
promote the same object, and avoid a like diffi- 
culty in relation to the remaining contracts, power 
| is asked to Jet them in the usual mode for four 
| years tind a half, which will lead to the same re- 
| sult. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

AMOS KENDALL. 


To the PresmpenT oF THe Unirep Srares. 
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exchanges with printers in foreign countries; an 
extension which is desired by the printers in the 
foreign provinces bordering on the United States, 
ard will be the more useful if the proposed inter- 
change of mails with post offices in Europe shall 
be authorized. 

The building in which the General Post Office 
is kept is not fire-proof, and its valuable books 
and papers are daily exposed to destruction. 
With such ample means as the Government now 
has at command, the undersigned perceives no 
good reason why the greatest possible security 
should not be given to its archives. The other 
Executive Departments suffer inconvenience from 
the distance of the general and city post office; and 
since the passage of the late law which connects 
the post office with the Treasury, and makes fre- 
quent references to the President necessary, that 
ene is seriously felt by the Department 
itself. 

_ Annexed will be found an outline of the organ- 
ization of the Department under the late act of 
Congress, marked 2. 

The contract office is overwhelmed with the in- 
creased business brought upon it by extensions 
of mail service and the new routes. Its force is 
found to be inadequate to the performance of its 
duties; and it requires two additional clerks, one 
of the first, and the other of the second grade. 

The appointment office has a sufficient force for 
the performance of its duties with accuracy and 
promptitude. 

The duties of the inspection office are rapidly 
extending, and its present force will not long be 
equal to their performance. Its chief object isa 


| 
| a 
| SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, 
OF OHIO, 
In Senate, December 14, 1836. 
! 


The Senate took up for consideration the fol- 
| lowing resolutions submitted by Mr. Ewina: 


Resolved by the Senate and House cf Representatives, 
| &e., That the Treasury order of the Lith day of July, Anno 
| Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be receiv- 
| able in phyment for public lands, be, and the same is here- 

by, rescinded. 

** Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
| retary of the ‘Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be 
receivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall 
he make any discrimination in the funds so receivable, 


branches of the public revenue.”’ 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Presipent: When I presented these reso- 
lutions a few days since, it was suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri, over the way, (Mr. Ben- 
TON,] that he would oppose them at their second 
reading, for the purpose of being early heard in 
| support of the order which it is their principal 


fied. I also wish to be heard on a subject which 
| is of vital interest to the State which I represent, 
| and to the whole West; and I concur with him 
most heartily in this expedient to avoid delay in 
bringing before the Senate, and sending abroad to 
the nation, the opinions of members of this bod 
on this important subject. 1 therefore, in accord- 
ance with that suggestion, which seemed to meet 





. 


| of the Department are more specific, more easily | 


which will expire on the 3]st instant, under the | 


object of the resolution was to facilitate a change | 


between different individuals, or between the different || 


office to rescind. With this I am entirely satis-— 
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the sanction of the Senate, will now proceed” to 
give my views upon the order which these reso- 
lutions propose to rescind. 

This extraordinary paper was issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the 11th of July last, 
in the form of a circular to the receivers of public 
moneys in the several land offices in the United 
States, directing them, after the lith of August 
then next, to receive in payment for public lands 
nothing but gold and silver, and certificates of 
deposits, signed by the Treasurer of the United 
States, with a saving in favor of actual settlers, 
and bona fide residents in the State in which the 
land happened to lie. This saving was for a lim- 
ited time, and expires, I think, to-morrow. The 
professed object of the order was to check the 
speculations in public lands; to check excessive 
| issues of bank paper in the West, and to increase 
the specie currency of the country; and the neces- 


|| sity of the measure was supported, or pretended 


to be supported, by the opinions of members of 
this body, and the other branch of Congress. 
But before I proceed to examine in detail this 
paper, its character, and its consequences, I will 

| briefly advert to the state of things out of whichit 
grew. 

| T am confident, and I believe I can make the 
thing manifest, that the avowed objects were nut 
the only, hor even the leading objects for which 
this order wasframed. ‘They may have influenced 
the minds of some who advised it, but those who 
planned, and those who at last virtually executed 
It, were governed by other and different motives, 
which I shall proceed to explain. 

It was foreseen, prior to the commencement of 
| the last session of Congress, that there would bea 
| very large surplus of money in the public Treas- 
| ury beyond the wants of the country for all rea- 
| sonable expenditures. It was also well under- 
| stood that the land bill, or some other measure for 
\| the distribution of this fund, would be again pre- 
'| sented to Congress; and, if the true condition of 
the public Treasury were known and understood, 
|| that its distribution, in some form or other, would 
|| be demanded bythe country. On the other hand, 

it seems to have been determined by the party, and 
some of those who act with it thoroughly, that the 
money should remain where it was, in the deposit 
| banks, so that it could be wielded at pleasure by 
the Executive. Hence the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, made to the two Houses of 
|| Congress on the &th day of December, 1835, 
|| (Doc. 2. page 2,) makes the aggregate balance in 
|| the Treasury, on the Ist day of January, 1836, no 
| more than $19,147,000. But now the controversy 
} is ended, he shows, in his report of the 6th of 
| 
| 


December, 1836, that the true amount of that 
balance was $26,749,803, making an error of 
$7,602,803. ‘There enters into this, and thence 
arises the egregious error, an estimate of the re- 
ceipts for the last quarter of the then current year. 
After three quarters of that quarter had elapsed; 
after this was in the hands of the inferior officers, 
and, in the ordinary course of business, within the 
knowledge of his several bureaus at Washington, 
receipts within that quarter of about seven millions, 
he estimates the aggregate receipts for the whole 
quarter at $4,950,000, whereas the true amount, 
as now reported, was $11,950,000, making a differ- 
ence in the receipts of that single quarter of 
$7,000,000. I think I am very safe in saying 
that this most extraordinary error never would 
have occurred in this report, if it had been the 
wish of the Executive to parade before the nation 
(| a very prosperous state of the public Treasury, 
\ If nothing 


, 


|| and a large receipt for the year 1835. 
|| had been feared about the land bill or distribution 
|| project, the estimate for that quarter would prob- 
| ably have equaled the actual receipts. 
i] The statement of the Secretary, however, 
|| showed a surplus; but he proceeds to calculate it 
‘| away in the year 1836. He conjectures that the 
|| receipts of that te will amount to $19,750,000; 
and of this he allows the public lands to produce 
$4,000,000. The whole receipt being less, by about 
$4,000,000, than sufficient to sustain the estimated 
| expenses of the year. Butin his report of De- 
|| cember 6, 1836, he gives the receipts of the same 
|| year at $47,691,898—more, by about $28,009,000, 
|| than his estimate; and of this the public lands 
1 yielded $24,000,000—six times the amount of that 
estimate. 
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These facts are striking; and if the errors ori- | 
ginate in mere mistake, (which I am willing to | 
believe,) they indicate a most extraordinary degree | 
of ignorance as to the business of the country, and | 


the direction of its capital, or a mind easily biased 
and led into error by preconceived opinions. 


But Senators, in the course of the delate which | 
afterwards sprung up on the land bill, went much | 


further than the Secretary of the Treasury. They 
denied, and most unequivocally, that there was 
any surplus,or that there would beany; and when 
some of us offered an estimate of what would be 
the receipts into the Treasury in thecurrent year, 


we were told that it would be very difficult to | 
fasten that estimate upon us at this session of | 


Congress. I, however, for one, determined to 
relieve gentiemen from all trouble on that score, 
as far as regarded myself. On the L5thof March, 


1836, | submitted my estimate of the revenues and | 
expenditures of the current year, ina speech which | 


I caused to be printed in a pamphlet form. In 
this I estimated the receipts from customs for the 
year at $19,000,000, the public lands at more than 
$20,000,000, and I make the whole amount on 
hand, and received and receivable, in that year, in 
round numbers, without deducting expendituree, 
$77,000,000. The customs, it seems, have pro- 
duced $23,000,000, which is $4,000,000 more than 
my estimate; the public lands $24,000,000—about 
the sum which I had supposed; and the footing 
of the column in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which answers to m 
perenne. is $74,441,702, being $2,500,000 


ess than | conjectured, 


bank stock which I had supposed would fall in 
within the current year, has not - been sold, or 
the avails of it received into the Treasury. 


When the true state of things became too ob- | 


vious to be any longer successfully contested— 
when it became apparent to every one here, and 
to the public, that there was a large amount of 
muublic money lying in the deposit banks, and 
likely to remain there for years, an injury to the 


public and beneficial tc nobody, except bankers | 


and brokers; and when no cther means seemed to 


offer of resisting a distribution of this fund, the | 
country became suddenly threatened with a for- | 


eign war; and, at one time, the walls of our Capi- 
tol were actually threatened with demolition by 


the great guns of the French navy. We were in | 
imminent danger of invasion, and appropriations | 


to the amount of more than $80,000,000 were 


called for by gentlemen who are in favor of econ- | 
omy and reform, to enable the Executive to pre- | 
pare for defense. But this specter vanished. Then | 


we were threatened with Indian invasion and In- 


dian massacre on our whole northwestern frontier. |, 


The squabble with a miserable horde of naked 


savages in the swamps of Florida, which has en- | 
gaged the attention of this warlike Administration | 
for the last year, was magnified into a general | 
and formidable rising of all the tribes east of the | 
Rocky mountains; and military preparations were | 


called for that we might be in armor to do battle 
with them. 
War, sanctioned by the President, put an end to 


all this absurdity. The deposit bill passed, after | 
a desperate struggle; and then came this measure | 


—the Treasury Orper, intended to destroy its 
effect. 

This order grew out of the contest to which I 
have referred. It was issued, not by the advice 
of Congress or under the sanction of any law. It 
was deluyed until Congress was fairly out of the 
city, and all possibility of interference by legis- 


lation was removed, and then came forth this | 
It was known that these | 


and last expedient. 
funds, received for public lands, had become a chief 
source of revenue, and it may have occurred to 
some that the passage of a Treasury order of this 
kind would have a tendency to embarrass the 
country; and as the bill for the regulation of the 
deposits had just passed, the public might be 
brought to believe that all the mischief oecasioned 


by the order was the effect of the distribution bill. | 
It has, indeed, happened that this scheme has | 


failed. The public understand it rightly; but that 
was not by any means certain at the time the meas- 
ure wasdevised. It was not then foreseen that the 
people would as generally see through the contriv- 
ance as it has since been found that they do. 


estimate of | 


More than this deficit, | 
however, is accounted for by the fact that the || 


| again for the same purpose. 





There may have been various other motives 
which led to the measure. Many minds were 
probably to be consulted, for it is not to be pre- 
sumed that a step like this was taken without 
consultation, and guided by the will of a single 
individual alone. That is not the way in which 
these things aredone. No doubt one effect hoped 
for by some was, that a check would be given to 
the sales of the public lands. The operation of 
the order would naturally be, to raise the price of 
land by raising the price of the currency in which 
it was to be paid for. 
the effect on small buyers, those who purchased 
on a large scale would be enabled to sell at an ad- 
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| with us has changed of late. 
But while this would be | 


vance of ten or fifteen per cent. over what would | 


have been given if the United States lands had 
been open to purchasers in the ordinary way. 
Those who had borrowed money of the deposit 
banks and paid it out for lands, would thus be en- 


abled to make sales to advantage, and by means | 


of such sales make payment to the banks who | 
found it necessary to call in their large loans, in | 


order to meet the provisions of the deposit bill. 
The order, therefore, was likely to operate to the 


common benefit of the deposit banks and thegreat | 
land dealers, while it counteracted the effects of |, 


the obnoxious deposit bill. 


There may have been yet another motive actu- | 


ating some of those who devised this order. There 
was danger that the deposit banks, when called 


upon to refund the public treasure, would be un- | 


able to do it; indeed, it was said on this floor that 
the immediate effect of the distribution bill would 
be to break those banks. Now, this Treasury 


country into the land offices, whence it would im- 
mediately go into the deposit banks, and would 
prove an acceptable aid to them while making the 
transfers required by law. These seem to me to 
have been among the real motives which led to 
the adoption of that order. 

But one of the good effects which it was said 


order would operate to collect the specie of the | 


| the purpose to which it is to be applied. T 


this order would produce was, that it would pre- | 


vent over-issues of the banks, especially in the 
W est. 
_ held, must have grown out of avery narrow view 
of our commerce and currency. tr 


{December 14, 


SENATE, 

which I am best acquainted, and where this order 
has had its chief effect, and | say that the asser- 
tion is wholly unfounded. I know, indeed, that 
the amount of banking capital has been increased 
of late years; it may sometimes, and in some 
places, have been too extensive, but it never was 
so there. There never has been in that part of 
the Union too much banking capital. The banks 
have increased their issues, but they have not 
made excessive issues. ‘The course of business 
Four or five years 
ago we sent our stock alive on foot to market; our 
flour went to New Orleans—little or none of it 
went to the North. It then took us from sixty to 
ninety days to get our returns. But now, since 
the opening of our canal, we have a northern as 
well as a southern market; and, according to the 
present course of trade, it takes the merchant from 
six to ten months to make his returns. He must 


| purchase his produce, let it lie by him till the 


canals open, then ship it to New York, and thus 
in about ten months realize the proceeds. One 
thousand dollars turned three times is the same 
in the business of the country as three thousand 
turned but once. Of course, as the time is three 
times longer, we want three times the amount of 
money to do the same business. This has rightly 
increased threefold the amount of bank issues. 
Besides, banks do not issue their notes upon the 
specie in their vaults—the notion is utterly falla- 
cious; it is the staple produce of the country 
which those bank notes purchase; it is the pork 
and flour of the West, and the cotton and sugar 
of theSouth. Thatis the true capital on which the 
banks make these issues. The business of the 
country could not be transacted if the issues of 
bank paper were based on the amount of gold and 
silver alone. Our banks at the West are solely 
commercial, They make loans for no other pur- 
pose than purposes of trade; at least if they knew 

hey do 
not knowingly loan their money for the purpose 
of purchasing public land, nor even for the pur- 


_ pose of building or other improvements. A man, 


Such an opinion, however, if sincerely | 


to be sure, may obtain a loan, and go and buy 


| land with the money, but that is not the course 


here were no | 


over-issues, save by the deposit banks only; and | 


with respect to them the order would have no such 
effect. They had made very great loans to land 


speculators; but that business was all cut off by | 


the distribution bill. That bill straitened those 


banks and forced them to draw in their loans; and || gold and silver are to be demanded for their notes. 


it was strongly resisted on that very ground, so 


of our bank business. A merchant buys one hun- 


_ dred thousand dollars’ worth of pork or flour on 


acceptances in New York; he borrows the money 
to buy it; but it is the produce which is the capital 
that the bank paper represents; it is that which 
pays the debt. None of our banks except that 


, Drafts are demanded; these drafts meet the bills 


strongly indeed, that it was not until within two | 
days before the passage of the bill that the oppo- | 


sition could be brought to believe that they could 
succeed in passing it. Some of thre deposit banks 
had in their vaults public money to the amount of 
three times their nominal capital. The regular 


of exchange; and thus the whole transaction is 
settled. And who calls this overtrading? It is 
not overtrading. It is apportioning bank issues 


_to the demands of commerce, and nothing more. 


_and silver. 


commerce and business of the country did not | 


employ much beyond that capital ; the residue could 
only be applied to extraordinary purposes. The 


progress of trade is steady. The commerce of | 


| the country advances in a regular manner. It 
At last a report of the Secretary of | 


would not absorb the sudden increase of banking | 
resources, but the extra capital found an outlet in | 
loans for the purpose of purchasing public land. | 


Large amounts of specie were borrowed from the 


_ doors against all loans whatever. 


deposit banks and paid into the land offices,whence | 
it was soon after returned tothe banks and loaned | 


put an end to this; it went at once to cut up this 
business by the roots. The banks were required 


The distribution bill || 


This currency answers all the purposes of gold 
old and silver are useless save so 
far as they represent exchanges. It was such over- 
trading, however, which the Treasury order put a 
stop to. It did stop it most effectually. No bank 
in the West dare now, or has dared, since the 
emanation of this order, to make any loans or any 
issues. On the contrary, the banks, as soon as it 
appeared, all fortified themselves against appre- 
hended danger, and with one accord shut their 
Nor dare they 
open them again until that order shall be taken 
out of the way, unless, indeed, the course of busi- 
ness should unexpectedly change. Commerce, as 


|| we all know, is one of the most ductile things in 


over and above three fourths of the amount of | 


their capital actually paid in; of course, their loans 
were at once cut short. 


|| the world; and it may by circumstances be forced 
to pay back all the money deposited with them | 


into a new channel; and when it has just scooped 
out for itself a new course, then, I supposé, some 


| other Executive order will be thrown in to check 


The Treasury order, | 


therefore, could not be required to do what was || 


| already done by an actof Congress. The patient 
had already been depleted; no sooner was the reg- 

| ular physician gone, but then in comes the quack 
doctor, and at once cuts an artery to make the 
remedy perfect. 

It has been said in the President’s message, and 
in the report of his Secretary, that all the banks 
of the country were in the habit of making over- 
issues of paper, and that this Treasury order was 
needed as a check upon such issues. It is a mere 
assumption; an entire mistake. Where is the 

| evidence to prove it? I speak now, of course, of 


} 


or obstruct the smooth onward flow of the cur- 
rent. 

In my speech of the 15:h of March last, to 
which | have adverted, I explained the manner in 
which the public funds were made to pay for the 
public lands—performing a circuit from ‘e de- 

osit banks to the speculator; from him to the 
[and office, and from the land office to the de- 
posit banks again—thus operating the exchange 


| of the public lands by millions of acres to large 


j 
| 
' 
| 


purchasers for mere credit. I was denounced for 
this at the time; but the President has adopted 
(an honor which I duly appreciate) the very sen- 
timent, and almost the language which I then used, 


| that part of the Union where I reside, and with |: in his recent message; and he tella us that the 
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Treasury order was intended to remedy this evil 
—an evil which Congress had, in fact, remedied 
effectually before the issuing of that order. It 
would have been a fortunate tHing if the mischief 
had been discovered sooner by the executive offi- 
cers, and the abuse corrected before it became a 
subject of investigation before the Congress. 
Another object to be effected by this order is 
the putting down a paper, and putting up a gold 
and silver currency. This is its purpose, while 
its effect has been to banish almost entirely gold 
and silver from among us. No such thing is now 
to be heard of. You cannot, in the West, unless 
it be in towns, get a five dollar bill changed into 
specie in aride of thirty miles. Notthat the banks 
do not pay specie for their notes; but the effect on 
the community is the sameas if they did not. In 
consequence of this order, all purchasers of land 
exchange their notes for gold and silver. In the 
town in which [ reside, there is a bank well pro- 
vided with resources, and within acircuit of thirty 
or forty miles, there are six or seven more equally 
strong. Before the issuing of this Treasury 
order, the paper of these banks constituted the 
currency of that region of country; but, as if 
touched by the wand of an enchanter, that whole 
amount of paper has vanished from circulation; 
notadollarof it is to be seen. The men who had 
it carried it to these banks to get gold and silver, 
and the banks, having redeemed it, shut it up in 
the'r vaults, where it remains to guard their gold. 
There are still some notes in circulation, but they 
are notes on remcte and inconvenient points—on 
distant banks in Ohio, on western Pennsylvania, 
western New York, Michigan, and Virginia. 
Our local banks used to receive their bills as cash, 
and, as the course of business permitted, seni 
them home for exchange; but now they husband 
their own notes, and pay them our, so that paper 
of this kind constitutes nearly ail our circulation, 
and they are so mixed in small parcels on each 
bank that it would cost nearly half their value to 
send them homeand cashthem. This is our gold 
and silver currency. The amountof our produce 
last year was unusually great, and our supply of 
pork this year, consequent upon it, is very large. | 
There is now a great demand in the eastern cities 
for all we have to dispose of. Our merchants are 
well inclined to purchase, but they cannot do it. 
They deal more or less in borrowed capital, and 
our banks dare not lend them. They have tried 
to get money at the East; but the eastern banks 
would not loan, because their paper would imme- 


diately return upon them. Some of our adven- | 
turous men thought of a third expedient. They | 
would go to an intermediate point in western | 
New York, where no trade centers, and try to | 
get a loan there, because it would be so long be- 
fore the money would make its way to the east- | 
ern cities, and from thence return to the bank that | 
loaned it. The plan has been tried, and [ am | 
told it has to some extent succeeded. [ have my-| 
self seen bundles of notes issued in Michigan, | 


and payable somewhere in the State of New York, 
making their way as welcome strangers among 
us; and such is the sort of currency with which 


we are obliged todo business. Such has been the | 


effect of tampering with the currency by individ- 
uals who know nothing of the matter. Currency 
is a thing which admirably regulates itself; which 
our merchants admirably regulate; but the hand 


giant to move the wheels of a machine which he 
does not understand. The only effect is to ruin 
the engine, or give ita motion directly the contrary 
of that which was intended. 

Another alleged object aimed at by the order is 
to check speculation. And here we find a saving 
provision in favor of residents within the State, 
and of actual settlers. Thus a discrimination is 
made by the Executive between different classes 
of American citizens, entitled to equal rights under 
our Constitution and laws. An attempt was made 
last winter to urge this same measure, or a part of 


it, upon Congress, but Congress refused its assent, | 


and now it is forced upon the people by Executive 
authority. No doubt it was supposed that the 
order would be unpopular without this exception, 
and would have an especial bad effect just before 
a presidential election. The sale was therefore so 
limited in point of time, as to continue just beyond 
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the time of election, and then to cease. Can any 
other reason be assigned for the particular date 
fixed upon? There is a provision in the Consti- 

/ tution directly in the face of this order. Those 
who drew up the order seemed to have been aware 
of it, and to have avoided employing the same 
words as are used in the article of the Constitution. 
But it is not, therefore, any the less in violation of 
its provisions. ‘The Constitution declares that the 
citizens of each of the United Siates shall enjoy all 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the 
several States; even the States themselves cannot 
discriminate. But this order gives to the citizens 
of one State a privilege which the citizens of no 
other State are allowed to enjoy—that of paying 
for public land in the ordinary currency of the 
country. With some, this argument will have but 
little eifect, especially as it is directed against an 
executive act; but it is not, therefore, the less 
sound. But there is another which will find more 
favor when that will fail. ‘The measure is uN- 
POPULAR; as far as it has been felt and understood, 
it is decidedly unpopular. It is universally con- 
demned throughout the West, at least as far as my 
acquaintance extends. The very discrimination 
between citizens of different States is unpopular, 
as it is unconstitutional and unjust. Itis easy, 
by a familiar example, to show the effect of this 
branch of the order, how it works in practice, and 
how it will strike the minds of plain coramon men. 
Two neighbors, farmers, whose lands are sepa- 
rated by the boundary line between Ohio and In- 
diana, each have sons, for whom they wish to 
purchase land, and they set out together on a 
journey iito the northwest of Indiana to make 
their purchases. They buy side by side, and enter 
the luid in the same office; they are both citizens 
of the United States, and it 1s the United States that 
seils the land; yet one of them, (he who lives on 
the Indiana side,) is allowed to pay in the ordinary 
currency of the country, while the other must pay 
in gold and silver, Yet their fences join; they 
can see the smoke of each other’s chimneys, and 
nothing separates them but an imaginary line. 
Our western people cannot perceive the justice of 
this. They do sot understand it, and they do net 
like it: the thing is generally unpopular. 

But now, sir, there is an expedient for getting 
rid of the effect of this order, which ordinary plain 
people do not think of. It is the easiest thing in 
the world for gentlemen who understand how to 
manage it. There never was anything more hap- 

| pily contrived to enable those who are shrewd and 
experienced in business, to get a selection of the 
public lands and all for paper. 
these gentlemen wishes to purchase ten thousand 
acres of land; he provides himself with no cart to 
lug about gold and silver to make the purchase, 
indeed, scorns that cumbrous kind of machinery; 
he takes an easier road: he just goes to three times 
as many of the neighbors as he wants thousands 
of acres of land, and he promises to treat them 
for the mere use of theirnames. That you know, 
costs them nothing, and so A, B, and C, bona fide 
residents of the State in which the land lies which 
he wishes to enter, authorize him under their hand, 
to enter land in theirnames. He makes his entry, 
pays for it in paper, and then gets the whole trans- 
ferred to himself. ‘This gentleman carried no spe- 
_cie; he did nothing to help the circulation of gold 


| and silver, and yet very snugly gets possession, 
of ignorance must not touch it. The interference | 
of such regulators is like the effort of some rude | 


himself, of all the land he wants. The Treasury 
order is the very thing for him, while it keeps down 
the plain dull man that would otherwise be his 


| competitor. Thus genius is patronized, and a gold- 


| 
|| currency introduced. 

|, But this is not all. There is yet another way 
} 

| 


of evading the order; and it is provided for in the | 


order itself. Any man may make a deposit of 
|, money in the Treasury of the United States, and 


| a certificate of such deposit is receivable at theland | 
|| office as so much cash. It is said, indeed, that | 


this is according to a law of Congress. But what 
is the provision of that law? It is, that no man 
shall obtain a certificate for land tll he pays the 
| price of it into the office of a receiver, or into the 
| Treasury of the United States. My construction 
| of this law is, that the individual must have paid 
' for that particular section of land, and not merely 
| have made a general devosit of money. This, 
however, has been overlooked, and the ordinary 

course is to deposit a sum of money in one of the 


Suppose one of | 
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deposit banks; the certificate of which is sent to 
the Treasury, and then a Treasury certificate 
is-issued fur the same amount; and | am told that 
individuals have shaved honest purchasers on 
these certificates to the amount of fifteen or twenty 
percent. It took them about a month to get this 
thing well into operation. But within the last 
two months there has been about two hundred 
thousand dollars of this kind of specie capital 
created for the occasion. This is nothing buta fair 
sample of the practical effect of all attempts to 
juggle with the public money. The result always 
is the injury of ordinary industrious citizens, and 
the enriching and aggrandizing of those who are 
already rich, and who are keen-sighted and saga- 
cious. 

It has been said, and it is a familiar answer to 
objections such as | have now urged, that, not- 
withstanding all these difficulties, the price of pro- 
duce is high, and that, therefore, what has been 
done to the currency has been for the benefit of 
the country. It is true produce is high, and that 
is the reason. We know in this country, from 
the papers, the wants of all parts of our extended 
community, and it has happened, partly owing 
to a failure of crops, and partly from other causes, 
that grain is so scarce and in very great demand 
east of the mountains. It is nomimally high with 
us in the West, but not as high as it should be 
in proportion to other things, because our traders 
cannot get funds to buy with, and competition in 
the purchase is put down, As the causes of these 
high prices are not generally understood, I will 
briefly sketch an outline of my views on that sub- 
ject. There is an impression gone abroad that 
the people of the United States ought, of course, 
to be exporters of grain. But never was there a 
more incorrect idea. It is against the ordinances 
of nature, and the whole course of human things. 
We never can be exporters of grain uniess there 
be war or famine in Europe. A great part of 
Europe, the north part of Asia, the north coast 
of Africa, Egypt, and the islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, are all grain-growing countries. Grain 
is their great commodity. England, too, is a rich 
grain country. All these regions of the earth will 
supply their own demands for bread, and are des- 
tined to do so, while part of their clothing will be 
drawn from our great South. 

We have at the North populous cities, exten- 
sive manufactories; in addition to which there is 
our immense marine, our navy, our merchantmen, 
our fishing vessels, all to be supplied from our 
own grain region. Yet we are seldom in the habit 
of reflecting that it is but a belt of about four 
or five degrees of latitude, which, in this country, 
produces wheat advantageously. ‘This compara- 
tively small portion of our country is relied on to 
supply our whole northern continent, the West 
India islands, and South America, all of which 
are, in this point of view, entirely dependent upon 
us. Is it then astonishing that the price of wheat 
should be high? It is no governmental arrange- 
ment. It is not the skill of any Administration 
which has given to our farmers the existing prices, 
Nor is it owing to any deranged or diseased state 
of the currency, or of commerce; these prices, in 
the general, will be maintained; for the price, 
in this country, must at last be regulated by the 
price at which grain can be imported from the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. And, indeed, we at the 

West have reason to complain of the prices we 
get in comparison with those which our staples 
command in the eastern cities. I have lately seen 
it stated that pork is selling at Montreal at thirty 
dollars per barrel, and at about the same rate in 

| Boston; while in the West we get what is equiva- 
lent to about ten or twelve dollars per barrel. 

| [Mr. Kine, of Alabama, here stated that the 

|| price was thirty dollars in Mobile. } 

Mr. E. The price, I am sure, is decidedly too 
low with us. 

And now, sir, believing, as | do, that the Treas- 
ury order in question has been productive of all 
the effects I have stated, I hold that it ought to be 

| rescinded, were it as a mere thatter of policy. I 
|| am persuaded that its rescission would soon restore 
|| the confidence of the people of the West, now so 
| extensively impaired. We ought to prevent the 
| improper discrimination between specie and notes 
| payable in specie. It would enable our banks 
'' to make loans to the amount of our produce, and 
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no more. Those institutions with us are skillful | 
and cautious; they make no loans for the purchase 
of public lands, nor for any object which will pre- 
vent its speedy return. in a word, they refuse 
permanent loans of every kind. Sir, 1 would pre- 
vent the Secretary of the Treasury, or any other 
executive officer, from making an unwarrantable 
discrimination between different classes of the 
citizens of the United States. There should be no 
such discrimination. We have no right to set up 
the public property to sule, and then say to A or 
B this is the price if your business is so and so, 
or if your politics are of this complexion; but if 
not, you must pay a higher price. It is against 
the letter, as well as the spirit, of the Consutu- 
tion. | would abolish it, It ought to be abolished. 
It is peculiarly oppressive on the people of the 
West. 

if there is to be a specie currency, why not try 
the experiment in our eastern cities? Surely, it 
would be more convenient there. A man in our 
western region, if he selects a tract of land from 
the public domain, but is obliged to go away to 
get the money to pay for his purchase, loses his 
opportunity. His footsteps are tracked by the 
speculator or his agent, and the land is gone. If 
he would secure his section, he must carry his 
specie in his saddle-bags, and take a pistol in his 
hand to defend himself from robbers. Is it in this 
way you would compel your citizens to seek out 
their home upon the public domain? As soon as 
he finds a spot to suit him, he must carry away | 
the specie to a land office; and whenever a large 
quantity accumulates there, an ox-cart, with a 
guard, must be employed to bring it back to the 
apot whence he got it. This, sir, has been all the 
specie currency of which we have heard so much. 
This is the active circulation of the precious metals. 
This ts the way in which the Secretary makes up 
his statements on that subject. The money is 
carried one way in saddle-bags, and the other 
way inacart. | would put an end to this state of 
things. I would try the hard money experiment, 
if it must be tried, on the sea-board, where it is 
ensier to try it. As long as your land is offered 
for sale, it is lawful for ail your citizens to buy it. 
You have no right to disfranchise any of them, 
under the plea of compelling them to get upa specie | 
circulation. 

it is said by the Secretary that he does not pos- | 
sees the same power over the deposit banks since 
the distributing act which he did before. Hesuc- | 
ceeded, he tells us, in keeping down the rate of the 
exchanges until the passage of thatlaw. Now, 
sir, there is one species of control, which, if the 
Secretary does not possess, Congress does, and 
ought to exercise it. It is said that there are 
several of the deposit banks who have millions 
of the public treasure in their vaults, and who use 
it, by their officers or agents, in shaving upon 
notes or exchanges. They take advantage of the 
difficulty of the times, and virtually act as brokers, 
thus keeping up the pressure, and embarrassing 
the public, while they make enormous profits out 
of the publicmoney. I would institute an inquiry 
into this matter, and if banks are guilty of prac- 
tices of this kind, I would at least leave them to 
do it with their own money, and not with the 
money of the people of the United States. 


THE TREASURY ORDER. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, | 
OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, December 19, 1836. 


The following resolutions, introduced by Mr. 
Ewne, of Ohio, being at their second reading, viz: 


** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
&c., That the Treasury order of the Lith day of July, anno 
Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be re- 
cervable in payment for public lands, be, and the same is 
hereby, recinded. 

** Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be 
receivable for customs, or for the public lands ; nor shall 
he make any discrimination in the funds so receivable, 
between different individuals, or between the different 
branches of the public revenue :”’ 


Mr. BENTON said it was unusual to oppose 


joint resolutions at their second reading, but he 
had given notice of his intention to oppose this 
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arrest its course, but to excite attention and discus- | That everything might appear in its proper 
sion, and to lay the foundation for a motion which || order, and every actor in this drama have his 
he intended to make, namely: to send the subject || proper place, Mr. B. would now introduce pas- 
to a committee, and to make it the duty of that | sages from the speech and letter to which he had 
committee to inquire into the operation and effects || referred, reserving other passages for introduc- 
of the Treasury order proposed to be rescinded, || tion in other stages of the proceedings. And first 
and into the conduct of the banks which affected || from the speech: 

to be crippled by it. This motion, and the scope || « Mr. Cray proceeded to speak of the constant Tamper. 


and details of the inquiry, will be brought forward || Ine WITH THE CURRENCY, Which marked the conduct of 
in due time. } this Administration. One rash, lawless, and crude ex- 


: ; || periment succeeds another. He considered the late Treas- 
The eee pee om of two clauses, the first || ury order, by which all payments for public lands were to 
clear, the second ambiguous. 


0 The rescission of | be made in specie, with one exception, for a short dura- 
the Treasury order, excluding paper money from || tion, a most ill advised, illegal, and pernicious measure. 


the land offices, was the object of the first clause; | 
but the second was without specification; and | 


making no allusion to the constitutional currency, 


and imposing no obligation on the Secretary of 
the Treasury to use or employ it, it seemed to him 
that the whole revenues of the Government might 
be made receivable in paper money. Funds is 
the word used in the resolution; a word which has 
no place in our Constitution, nor in our legislation 
previous to the imposition of the paper system 
upon us, and which has no definite or legal mean- 


ing. It is a paper system phrase; and, in the jar- || 


gon of that system, is understood to comprehend | 


all sorts of paper credits and securities, and all | 


sorts of currencies which can be made available 
in the payment of debts, or in the support of | 
credit. It is a wretched phrase to come into legis- | 
lation, and ought to be substituted by something | 
of clear and precise import. Gold and silver is the 

language of our Constitution; and to supersede | 
them by the word ‘ funds,”’ is to banish them 


from our financial system, and to open the Treas- |, 
|| yet bound to receive them until Congress interferes. ”’ 


ury to the inundation of paper money. 
is the observations which he should make upon 
these resolutions, Mr. B. said he should not con- | 


fine himself to a reply merely to the remarks of || 


Ohio . Ewine t looking || 
the Senator from io, [Mr ] but look 8 conversation—the present state of the currency—which IL 


| shall treat dispassionately as an abstract question of mere 


further back, and all around, and having due re- 
gard to what had preceded this motion, and which | 


was indissolubly connected with it, he should treat || 


the whole subject as it appeared before him, and | 
aa it had been exhibited to the public. He had | 
especially in his eye a certain speech delivered in 

Kentucky in September last; and a certain letter, | 
written in Philadelphia in November last. Pas- | 
sages from each of these would be referred to at | 


givings out, and to all the signs which had been 

visible for some months past in the political zodiac, | 
he could see distinctly that two great objects were | 
proposed to be accomplished by the instrumen- | 
tality of this joint resolution: first, the condemna- 
tion of President Jackson for a violation of the | 


daws and Constitution, and the destruction of the 
prosperity of the country; and, secondly, the over- |, 


throw of the Federal constitutional currency, and 
the imposition of the paper money system of the 


States upon the Government and people of the | 


Union. In the first of these objects, the present 


movement is twin brother to the famous resolu- || ‘ : € basi: com 
| interaal industry. The Government received its duties on 


tion of 1833, but without its boldness; for that 
resolution declared its object upon its face, while | 
this one eschews specification, and insidiously 
seeks a judgment of condemnation by inference | 
and argument. 
everybody will recognize the great design of the 
second branch of the same famous resolutions of 
1853, which, in the restoration of the deposits to 
the Bank of the United States, clearly went to the | 
establishment of the paper — and its su-| 
premacy over the Federal Government. The 
present movement, therefore, is a second edition | 


compared to that. 
panic; now, nothing but a miserable starveling! 
For though the letter of the president of the Bank 
of the United States announced, early in Novem- 
ber, that the meeting of Congress was the time | 


i y i e, yet | - 
for the new distress to become intense, Pea tt house. If this be denied, certainly any one of them might 


are two weeks deep in the session, and no dis- 


tress memorial—no distress deputation—no dis- || 


tress committees, to this hour! Nothing, in fact, | 
in that line but the distress speech of the gentle- | 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Ewre;] so that the new | 
panic of 1836-has all the signs of being a lean 
and slender affair—a mere church-mouse concern 
—a sort of dwarfish, impish imitation of the gi- | 
gantic specter which stalked through the land in 


resolution, not for the purpose of attempting to ' 1833. 


In principle it was wrong; in practice it will favor the 
very speculation which it professes to endeavor to sup- 
press. The officer who issued it, as if conscious of its 
obnoxious character, shelters himself behind the name of 
the President. 

‘* But the President and Secretary had no right to pro- 


|| mulgate any such order. The law admits of no such dis- 


crimination. If the resolution of the 30th April, 1816, 


| continues in operation, (and the Administration on the 
| oceasion of the removal of the deposits, and on the present 


occasion, relies upon it as in full foree,) it gave the Secre- 


| tary no such discretion as he has exercised. That resolu- 


tion required and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
adopt such measures as he might deem necessary ‘ to 
‘ cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or sums 
‘of money, aceruing or becoming payable to the United 
* States, to be collected and paid in the legal currency of 
‘the United States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank 


|| €of the United States, as by law provided and declared, or 


‘in notes of banks which are payable ond paid on demand, 
‘in said legal currency of the United States.’ This reso- 
lution was restrictive and prohibitory-upon the Secretary 
only as to the notes of banks not redeemable in epecie on 
demand. As to all such notes, he was forbidden to receive 
them from and after the 20th day of February, 1817. As to 
the notes uf banks which were payable, and paid on de- 
mand in specie, the resolution was not merely permissive ; 
it was compulsory and mandatory. He was bound, and is 


From the letter of Mr. Biddle to Mr. Joun Q. 
Apams, Mr. B. read as follows: 


“ PurLaDELPHtA, November 11, 1836. 
‘*My pear Sir: [ proceed to the second subject of our 


finance. , 
** Our pecuniary condition seems to be a strange anomaly. 
When Congress adjourned, it left the country with abund- 


| ant crops, and high prices for them; with every branch of 
| industry flourishing; with more specie than we ever pos- 


sessed before ; with all the elements of universal prosperity. 
Not one of these has undergone the slightest change ; yet, 
after a few months, Congress will reassemble, and find the 
whole country suffering intense pecuniary distress. The 


. : | occasion of this, and the remedy for it, may well occu 
proper places; and, paying due attention to these | P : - 


our thoughts. 

“In my judgment, the main cause of it is the misman- 
agement of the revenue—mismanagement in two respects: 
the mode of executing the distribution law, and the order 
requiring specie for the public lands. 

* Such a measure was of itself sufficient to disorganize 


| the currency. But it was accompanied by another, which 
|| armed it with a tenfold power of mischief. This was the 


Treasury order prohibiting the receipt at the land offices of 

anything but specie—an act which seems to me a most 

wanton abuse of power, if not a flagrant usurpation. 
‘“‘The whole pecuniary system of this country, that to 


| which next to its freedom it owes its prosperity, is the sys- 


tem of credit. Our ancestors came here with no money, 
but with far better things, with courage and industry; and 
the want of capital was supplied by their mutual confi- 
dence. This is the basis of our whole commercial and 


credit, and sold its lands on credit. When the sales of 
Jand on credit Lecame inconvenient, from the complication 


| of accounts, the lands were sold for what is termed cash. 


But this was only another form of credit; for the banks, 


In the second of these objects, || by lending to those who purchased lands, took the place of 


the Government as creditors, and the Government received 


| their notes as equivalent to specie, because always con- 
| vertible into specie. This was the usage. This may be 


regarded as the law of the country. By the resolution of 
Congress passed on the 30th of April, 1816, it was declared 


| that ‘no duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money accruing 


‘or becoming payable to the United States as aforesaid, 


| Sought to be collected or received otherwise than in the 
|| © legal currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or 


3 . || *notes of the Bank of the United States, or i otes of 
of the old one, but a lame and impotent affair || » etek Got 


Then, we had a magnificent | 


‘banks which are payable, and paid on demand in the 
* said legal currency of the United States.’ 

‘* This resolution presents various alternatives—the legal 
currency, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
United States, or notes of specie-paying banks. A citizen 
had a right to choose any one of these modes of payment. 
He had as much right to pay for land with the note of a 
specie-paying bank, as to pay it for duties at the custom- 


be accepted by the Treasury; but to proscribe all but one, 
to refuse everything but the most difficult thing, to do this 
without notice of the approaching change in the funda- 
mental system of our dealings, is an act of gratuitous 
oppression. . 

“If he prohibits the receipt of anything but specie to 


| correct land speculations, he may make the same prohibi- 


tion as to the duties on hardware, or broadcloth, or wines, 


| whenever his paternal wisdom shall see us buying too 


many shovels, or t00 many coats, or too much champagne, 


| and thus bring the entire industry of the country under his 


control. 
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« {tremains to speak of the pnd [_- evils. en exclusion of the western specie-paying bank paper Soe as a AND =ee omen were to te received on 
obviously the causes of them. ‘The causes are the . eS sales of public lands. It is further represenied that in the 
pyoacious reneion of the public moneys, and the Treas- agape a = ‘i es — = execution of this engagement, difficulties and controversies 
ury order about specie. 4 nows, an nows that that genera aroxe between the United States Bank and the State banks 
‘The first measure of relief, therefore, should be the exclusion continued down totheday thatthe Bank thus employed in receiving the deposits of the public 
instant repeal of the Treasury order requiring specie for | of the United States ceased to be the depository of | moneys; and ere long, the Bank of the United States sig- 
lands; the second, the adoption of a proper system to | the public moneys. It was that event which nified to the Department of the Treasury that it could not 


ecute the distribution law. ; , : a: continue such arrangement; and that thenceforweord it 
These measures would restore confidence in twenty- opened the door to the receivability of State bank | could receive nothing in deposit as cash, but the LEGAL CUR- 


four hours, and repose in at least as many days. Ifthe paper, which has since been enjoyed. RENCY OF THE COUNTRY, Or its own notes. The agreement 
Treasury will not adopt them voluntarily, Congress should r. B. then approached an argument which he With the Bank of the United States terminated tor these 
immediately command it.”? deemed authoritative in this case; it was the 24th | T8s0ns on the 3dth of June, 1818. About this period also, 


S : : the Bank of the United States issued orders prohibiting its 
From these documents, (said Mr. B.,) and from | article of the rules and regulations of the Bank of WESTERN byanches from issuing any of their own notes for 
the speech of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | the United States for the government of their | circulation, even in exchange for or on deposit of spe- 
* * * 


Ewina,] the Charges which are made against | branches. It was made since the passage of the ‘ie * , : - d aoe 
President Jackson, and on which this resoiution _ joint resolution of 1816, and related to the collec- Susd toss eens een es Rede at cet one 
is supported, and for which the rescission of the || tion of the revenue of the United States. It made | the public funds from place to place; but this can only 
Treasury order is demanded are, first, a violation | short work with the notes of the specie-paying | mean cash funds; and it is bound also to receive money on 
of the laws; secondly, a violation of the Constitu- || banks of the States, excluding the notes of the  ‘eposit for the United States; but it is not bound to re- 
, . , . : e ceive in deposit as cash the bills of any bunk whatever but 
tion; thirdly, a destruction of the prosperity of the || whole of them from all branches of the revenue, jy, Own, ALTHOUGH they may come within the provisions of 
country. Mr. B. would join issue upon each of || except of such banks as might be situated in the _ the act of 1816.” : 
these charges, and take each by itself, and all in | same place where the branch bank was situated. This, Mr. President, (continued Mr. B.,) was 
theirturn. And first of theillegality. Thischarge | The notes of these branches alone were to be re- | in 1824. It was eight years after the joint reso- 
was bottomed upon the alleged contravention of | ceived in payment; if the Secretary of the Treas- lution of 1816 had passed, and two years after the 
the joint resolution of April, 1816, for the better | ury required others to bs received, they would not | author of the letter to Mr. Apams, which has been 
collection of the public revenue, and although | be taken in payment, but merely noted asa special | read, came to the presidency of that institution. 
partly set out both in the Kentucky speech, and deposit at the instance of the Government. This It is, therefore, the report of transactions to which 
in the Philadelphia letter, he preferred to read it | is the article: he was privy and party. The report speaks his- 
entire, as the first part, though merely directory, | ‘‘ ARTICLE xxIV.—The offices of discount and deposit tOricaily, in reciting an agreement between the 
yet was directory in the essential particular of || shall receive in paymentof the revenue ofthe United States Secretary of the Treasury and the directors of the 
showing who was to be the active agent in car- | the notes ofsuch State banks as redeemed theirengagements Bank of the United States, by which, among other 


. . . with specie, and provided they are notes of banks located . - 
rying the resolution into effect. || in the eity, or place, where the office receiving them is | ‘#ings, the selection of the State bank notes re- 
The Joint Resolution of 1816. || established. And also the notes of such other banks as a Celvable in payment of the public lands, was to 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby || Special deposit on behaif of the Government, as the Sec- be left to the Bank of the United States, and Nong 
is, required and directed to adopt such measures as he ay || retary of the ‘Treasury may require.” should be so received except such as that bank 
» req I 


deem necessary to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, Here (said Mr. B.) is selection, a selection by would agree to credit as specie; that afterwards 
taxes, debts, or sums of money accruing or becoming pay- | 3 


able to the United States, to be collected and paid in the which a few State banks, in no event exceeding the bank receded from that agreement, and re- 
legal currency of the United States, or Treasury netes, or || those in twenty-five places—for there were never fused to receive any STATE BANK NOTES WHAT- 
notes of the Bank of the United States, as by law pro- || more than twenty-five branches—would havetheir ever, taking nothing but gold and silver coin and 
vided and declared, or in notes rac pont se are — | notes received, while the mass of the State banks, | its own notes; and finally refused to issue its own 
ors ors 28 ee ee — —— oan. 1B orl amounting to many hundreds, were entirely cut | notes in the West, even in exchange for specie; 
February next, no such duties, taxes, debtz,or sums of | Off. The legality of this selection and exclusion || and thus left nothing but specie’ to be received; 


money accruing or becoming payable to the United States | has never been questioned; yet there are persons and after making these recitals, the committee 
as cforesaid, ought to be collected or received otherwise || who deny to President Jackson the right of making | conclude with the expression of their own opin- 
than in the legal currency of the United States, or Treasury | S 


notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, or in || the same selection, and who must stand before | ion of the law, that the Bank of the United States 
notes of bauks which are payable and paid on demand, in || the publicas denying to the President of the United | was not bound to receive in deposit as cash the 


the said legal currency of the United States.” || States the power over the execution of the laws | bills of any State bank whatever, ALTHOUGH THEY 

This is the law, (continuedMr. B.,) andnothing || which they concede to the president of the Bank come UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT OF 1816. 
can be plainer than the right of selection which it | of the United States. _ | ‘These are the recitals, and this the opinion of 
gives to the Secretary of the Treasury. Four | Mr. B.said that it might well be supposed that | that committee; and certainly they are correct, 


different media are mentioned in which the revenue || he had now sufficiently repelled this charge of | both in the narration and in the judgment. What 
may be collected, and the Secretary is made the | illegality. He certainly deemed the charge suffi- | then becomes of this charge of illegality in the 
actor, the agent, and the power, by which the col- | ciently answered; but he had other arguments yet |, Woodford speech, and this letter to Mr, Adama, 
lection is to be effected. He is to do it in one, or |, to use; arguments belonging to that authoritative | thus confuted and invalidated by the conduct of 
in another. He may choose several, orall, or two, || class to which he had alluded, and from which | the bank itself? And what becomes of the pre- 
orone. Allare in the disjunctive. No two are || the gentlemen making the charge cannot be al- | tended injury of all those western banks in having 
joined together, but all are disjoined, and presented || lowed to appeal. It would be recollected (he | their notes excluded under an order from Prest- 
to him individually and separately. It is clearly || said) that about a dozen years ago a committee | dent Jackson, when they had been previously 
the right of the Secretary to order the collections || of the House of Representatives had been raised | excluded for nearly twenty years under the orders 
to be made in either of the four media mentioned. || to investigate certain charges against the then of the president of the Bank of the United States? 
That the resolution is not mandatory in favor of || Secretary of the Treasury, that hunted-down and || Why not complain before? Why not apply to 
any one of the four, is obvious from the manner || persecuted citizen, William H. Crawford. These | Congress to rescind the orders of the bank presi- 
in which the notes of the Bank of the United States || charges happened to involve the point now in dis- | dent, as they now apply for the rescission of the 
are mentioned. They were to be received as then || cussion, not as a charge, but meeeniney and order of the President of the Union; and the poli- 
provided for by law; for the bank charter had then |) historically; and among the members of that | ticians and presses which have lavished denuncia- 
just passed; and the 14th section had provided for || committee there happened to be a gentleman who | tions upon President Jackson, and wept salt tears 
the reception of the notes of this institution until || was the author of the joint resolution of 1816, | over the wrongs of these banks, and the oppres- 
Congress, by law, should direct otherwise. The || who is‘now a member of this body, (Mr. Wes- | sions of the people, on account of the specie order, 
right of the institution to deliver its notes in pay- | 8TER,} and who has signified an intention to || where were those tears, and those denunciations, 
ment of the revenue, was anterior to this resola- || speak,in this debate. That committee made a |; when the president of the Bank of the United 
tion, and always held underthat 14th section, never || report, purporting to be the unanimous opinion | States gave previously the same order 60 many 
under this joint resolution; and when that section || of the body; aad from that report an extract will | years before, and enforced it up to the day of the 
was repealed at the last session of this Congress, || now be read: | removal of the deposits? The fact is, and all the 
that right was admitted to be gone, and has never | “‘ At the time of the adoption of this resolution, (joint of | inhabitants of the new States know it, that local 
| 


an Galea Oe Bis cece tee aoc ules rents aco || Uae Cope win ev 9mn. stn exenpoens se 
° . | i sale § ie c om- se = 
The words of the law are clear; the practice || orfrom any other source of revenue, were in fact received 1 CHONISES NED OS the INNS Strats, rem: the ante 
under it has been uniform and uninterrupted from |) jn some parts of the country, but evidently in disregard of | lishment of the Bank of the United States down 
the date of its passage to the present day. For | the jaw, in the notes of the State banks which did not re- || to October, 1833. During that long interval 
| 


twenty years, and under three Presidents, all the || deem their paper by cash payments. By this resolution it || scarcely anything was received but specie, or 


: , : was obviously made the duty of the Secretary of the’T'reas- | | ; 
ee: % me ene caste the natne at ury to correct that departure from law as soon as practi- | United States Bank notes. Local bank paper was 
a ade selections, perm 


cable; and it was, as is equally obvious, imperative on the || 12 @ state of general and permanent exclusion 
some specie paying banks to be received, and for- || Department, after the 20th of February, 1817, to allow || almost the whole time,and the whole country was 
bidding others. Mr. Crawford did itin numerous || "thing to be received in payment of debts due to the || quiet and contented. No complaint; no charge 
; : United Ftates, but the legal money of the United States || of jjlevality: f ion: no pretext of 
instances; and fierce and universal “e See the Treasury notes, notes of the Bank of the United States, or || OF Iegainy; RO cry OF Oppression; P ; 
attacks upon that eminent patriot, during the || those of State banks, the notes of which were payable and || Tuin on the part of the banks; no lamentations 
presidential canvass of 1824, no human being ever | paid on demand in specie. The Bank of the United States || and denunciations on the part of politicians. But 
thought of charging him with illegality in this || W4* incorporated in April, 1816, &c. In the early part of || the instant that President Jackson has done what 


respect. Mr. Rush twice made similar selections | the year 1817, it is represented by the Secretary, and ap- || the president of the bank did; the moment he has 


; — , pears to be true, that an arrangement was made with the | a . 
during the administration of Mr. Adams; and no || Bank of the United States by which the public funds were || restored things to their former footing, and put 
one, either in the same Cabinet with him, or out of 


to be deposited in the branches of that institution in all || back local bank paper to the state of exclusion in 
the Cabinet against him, ever complained of it. || ere acta branches existed ; and where bere ware | which it had rested under the Administration of 
“or twenty years the practice has been uniform, || hanks for which twenaha be btm may neha erp || both his predecessors, that instant the storm of 
and every citizen of the West knows that that || public moneys would be deposited ; and notes of all banks || rage and grief breaks out. A new impeachment 
Practice was the general, though not universal |! w'ich the Bank of the Uwited States would receive in \| must be got up; a new panic must be excited; the 
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Senate Chamber is again to become the laboratory 
of alarm; and a new chorus must become the | 


burden of the song—that the specie order made 
the distress, and nothing can relieve the distress 


but the rescission of the order, or the recharter of 
the bank ? 

Surely we have accumulated proof enough upon 
this point; surely there is no necessity for any- 
thing to refute this charge, and to establish the 
legality of this Treasury order. But other proof 
ia at hand, and though unnecessary, it shall be 
used, Eligh as is the authority of the report of 
the committee of 1824, and close as it is to the 
point, there is yet higher authority, and still closer 
to the point, yet to be adduced; for it is the 
authority of the same author of the resolution, 
and that before the question was raised, and while 
the resolution was on its passage; and in which 
he not only understood them as shown afterwards 
in the report of the committee of which he was 
a member, but in which he went farther, and 
expressed his fear that the whole good effect of the 
resolution might be lost, if the Treasury Deparr- 
MENT should not execute it precisely as that 
Department, under the splendid and beneficent 
administration of President Jackson, has done! 


Eletracts from Mr. Webster's speed h in the House of Rep- 
r sentatives, Ayrul 26, 1816, on the resolution offered by 
him for the more effectual collection of the revenue in the 
Ltioful money of the country. 

‘Mr. W. snid, that he felt it to be his duty to call the 
atiention of the House once more to the subject of the col 
lection of the revenue, and to present the resolutions which 
he had submitted. He had been the more inelined to do 
this from an apprebension that the rejection yesterday of 
the bill which bad been introduced, might be construed 
into an abandonment, on the part of the House, of all hope 
of remedying the existing evil. He had had, it was true, 
some objections against proceeding by way of bill; because 
the case Was not one in which the law was deficient, but 
one in Which the execution of the law was deficient.” 
«<The situation of the country (said Mr. W.) in regard to 
the collection of its revenues, is most deplorable. With a 
perfectly sound legal currency, the national revenues are 
not collected in this currency, but in paper of various sorts 
and various decrees of value”’ * * * * &Ttis quite 
clear that, by the statute, all duties and taxes are required 
to be paid in the legal money of the United States, or in 
Treasury notes, agreeably to a recent provision. It is just 
as clear that the law has been disregarded, and that the 
notes of banks of a hundred different descriptions, and 
almost as many different values, have been received, and 
are still received, where the statute requires Jegal money 
or Treasury notes to be paid.’”? * * * * “ There are 
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to issue paper, it cannot for a moment be admitted.”’ * * * 
attempted. 


no belief. 
reformation was easy, it is not now to be expected. Espe- 
cially after the vote of yesterday, those whose interest it is 


to continue the present state of things will arm themselves | 


with the authority of Congress. They will justify them- 
selves by the decision of this House. 
say truly, that this House, having taken up the subject and 


discussed it, has not thought fit so much as to declare that | 
itis expedient even to relieve the country or its revenues from | 
** But while some || 
gentiemen oppose these resolutions, because they fix a || 
time too near, others think they fix a day too distant. In | 


@ PAPER-MONEY SYSTEM.”? * * * * 


my own judgment, it is not.so material what the time is, 
asitisto fix atime. The great object is that our legal cur- 
rency is to be preserved, and that we are not to EMBARK ON 
THE OCEAN OF PAPER MONEY.” * * * * “J cannot 
say, indeed, that this resolution will certainly produce the 
desired end. It may fail. [ts success, as is obvious, must 
essentially depend on the course pursued by the Treasury 
Departinent.”’ 


Having disposed of the charge of illegality, Mr. | 


B. took up that of the unconstitutionality of the 
Treasury order. He read from the published 
speech of the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Ewine,] as 
found in a revised form in the National Lntelli- 
gencer, the specific allegation of this alleged un- 
constitutionality, which ran thus: 

* There is a provision in the Constitution directly in the 


face of this order. Those who drew up the order seemed 
to have been aware of it, and to have avoided employing 


, the same words as are used in the article of the Constitu- 


tion. But it is not, therefore, any the less in violation of 
its provisions. The Constitution declares that the citizens 
of each of the United States shall enjoy all the privileges 
and immunities of the citizens of the several States. Even 
the States themselves cannot discriminate. But this order 
gives to the citizens of one State a privilege which the 
citizens of no other State are allowed to enjoy—that of 
paying for public land in the ordinary currency of the 
country. With some, this argument will have but little 


effect, especially as it is directed against an executive act ; 


but it is not, therefore, the less sound.”’ 


Mr. B. said there was an error in the quotation | 
in this place, and not only in the quotation, but in | 


the gentleman’s head also. The Constitution was 
g 


erroneously quoted by the gentleman, and that | 
error had pervaded his argument; and if followed 
out to its legitimate conclusions, would present a | 


picture of the rarest absurdities and impossibili- 1] they received a few short months ago. 


|| is a distinction, founded in the nature of things, 


ties. The quotation says ‘* the citizens of each 
‘ State of the United States shall enjoy all the priv- 
‘ ilezges and immunities of the citizens of the several 


| not to give two millions of votes at the next ® 
‘© The thing, therefore, is to be done; at any rate it is to be || P ae 


That it will be accomplished by the Treasury || 
Department, without the interference of Congress, I have | 

ir from that source no reformation came when || 
|| those of other States. we 
can, and that they do, discriminate. 
| tion proves it; every tenure of office proves it; 
They will say, and | 
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idential election! Pursuing his error, the gentle. 


| man says, the States, themselves, cannot discrim- 


inate between the rights of their own citizens and 
But we all know that they 
Every elec. 


many trades and professions prove it; the requir. 
ing, or dispensing with bail, proves it; the whole 
distinction between the foreign and domestic at- 
tachments is founded upon this discrimination. 


| Truly, the gentleman must choose between his 


wepe and his patriotism—between his speech and 
1is couutry—for his error must be fatal to his ar- 


| gument, or fatal to the States. 


Another breach of the Constitution assigned by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Ewina,] is the 
temporary discrimination between payments from 
settlers and speculators. He insists that all should 
have the privilege of paying in paper money. 
Now, the Constitution of the United States does 
not recognize paper for money; it does not recog- 
nize the existence of such currency; it is vain then 
to talk of violations of the Constitution on such a 
point. Again: if it be unconstitutional to discrim- 
inate between revenue payments, then Congress 
cannot do it; and yet enevent has done it, and 


| that in relation to the lands themselves. In March, 


1823, an act was passed to make the foreign gold 
coins of England, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
receivable in payment of the public lands. This 
was a discrimination, and an exception; for an 
act of 1819 had illegalized the circulation of for- 
eign coins. But the discrimination which excites 
greatest complaint, is that between the classes of 
purchasers—between the settlers and the specula- 
tors. What Clause of the Constitution is to be 
relied upon to favor these speculators? It is pre- 
sumed it will be as hard to find their names, as 


/the name of paper money in that instrument. 
| But, in one respect at least, they seem to be in 


a favorable way; they are gaining new friends, 
and finding advocates and protectors in those who 
denounced and stigmatized them six months ago! 
They are now in the hug of those whose kicks 
But there 


and recognized by laws, between the settler and 


the speculator. One is a meritorious class, deserv- 
ing the favor of all governments; the other isa 
pestilential and injurious class, discountenanced 
everywhere. The first report ever made under the 
| Federal Government for the sale of our public 
lands, recognized this distinction. It was made 


as 
erat ic 
yes 
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some political evils which are seen as soon as they are 
dangerous, and which alarm at once as well the people as 
the Government. Wars and invasions, therefore, are not 
always the most certain destroyers of national prosperity. 
They come in no questionable shape. *They announce 
their own approach, and the general sofety is preserved by 
the general alarm. Not so with the evils of a debased coin, 


‘ States.’’? The Constitution said, ‘‘all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.’’ The 
error of the quotation was in using the definite 
article the, and the preposition of; and this error 
unhinged the meaning of theclause, and conducted 
the argument off on a track which would lead into | 
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a depreciated paper currency, or a depressed and failing 
public credit’ Notso with the plausible and insidious mis- 
chiefs Of a PAPER-MONEY SYSTEM. These insinuate them 

selves in the shape of facilities, accommodation, and relief. 
They hold out the most fallacious hope of an easier pay 

ment of debts, and a lighter burden of taxation. It is easy 
for a poruon of the people to imagine that Government may 
properly continue to receive depreciated paper, because 
they have received it, and because it is more convenient to 
obtain it than to obtain other paper, or specie. But on 
these subjects itis that Government ought to exercise its 
own peculiar wisdom and caution. Itis supposed to pos- 
sess, on subjects of this nature, somewhat more of fore- 
sight than has fallen to the lot of individuals. Jt is bound 
to foresee the evil bef re every man feels i/, and to take all 
necessary measures to guard against u, aithough they may 
be mecsures altended with some difficuliy, and not without 
some temporary inconvenience”? * * * * “The only 
power which the Government possesses Of restraining the 
issues of the State banks is to refuse their notes in the re- 
certs of the Treasury. This power it can exercise now, 
or at least can provide now for exercising it in reasonable 
time, because the currency of some part of the country is 
yet sound, and the evil is not yet universal’? * * * * 
** But T have expressed my belief on more than one occa- 
sion—and | now repeat the opinion—that itis the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on the return of peace, to 
have returned to the legal and proper mode of collecting 
the revenue.” * * * * ‘“Itean hardly be doubted 
that the influence of the Treasury could have effected all 
this, Lf not, it could have withdrawn the deposits and the 
countenance of Government from institutions which, against 
all rule and all propriety, were holding great sums in Gov- 
ernment stocks, and making enormous profits from the 
circulation of their own dishonored paper. That which 
wae most wanted was the designation of a time for the cor- 
responding operation of banks of different places. This 
could have jeen made by the head of the Tyeasury better 
than by anybody or everyboty else.” * * * * This 
Government has a right, in all cases, to protect its own 
reventcs, and to guard them against defaication or bad and 
depreciated paper. It is bound, also, to colleet the taxes 
of the people on a uniform system.” * * * * “Asto 
the cpmion advanced by some, that the object of the reso- 
lution canot, in any way, be answered—that the revenues 


cannot be collected otherwise than they now are, in the || ©! 
paper of any and every banking association which chooses |\ citizens of every other State. 


boundless confusion. 
the Constitution is general and indefinite, clearly 
meaning that the States were to treat each other’s 
citizens as members of the same General Govern- 
ment, and not as aliens. 
argument upon it, gives individuality and partic- 
ularity to this general right; and by giving to the 
citizens of each State the rights of the citizens of 
all the other States, abolishes at a blow all State 


the whole Union. 


there and do also; vote with him; hold offices with 


or paying it a tax, or residing within its limits. 
What scenes this would give rise to! What 


crusading visits, or visitations, at the successive | 
W hole States would precipitate them- | 
Some | 
zealous partisans, by aid of steam cars, and race- | 
horses, and flying chariots, might succeed in | 


elections ! 
selves in masses upon their neighbors! 


voting in every State in the Union! 


been found out before the late presidential elec- 
tion; what a moving flood of living heads we 
should have seen! such as has never been beheld 
since Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, or Peter the 
Hermit led his countless host to the Holy Land! 
But it will not do. The definite article the, and 
the preposition of, which figure in the gentleman’s 


eee and rule his argument, are not in the | 
onstitution; and so, the citizens ofevery State || 


are not to enjoy the rights and immunities of the 


The clause as it stands in | 


| grate thither. 


by General Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 


in the year 1790, and is explicit to the point. This 


|| is an extract from the report: 


‘*That in the formation of a plan for the disposition of 


| the vacant lands of the United States, there appear to be 
The quotation, and the || 


two leading objects of consideration, one the facility of 
advantageous sales, according to the probable course of 


| purchases ; the other the accommodation of individuals now 


inhabiting the western country, or who may hereafter emt- 
The former, as an operation of finance 
claims primary attention ; the latter is important, as it re- 


. . || latest tisfacti th habitant the western 
lines, and makes one consolidated Government of || 2°")? ite cer enon Wf tbs eanons a me 


Thus, by this reading, what- | 
ever any citizen can do in his own State, every || 
citizen of every State in the Union, may come | 


country. It is desirable, and does not appear impracticable, 
to conciliate both. Purchasers may be contemplated in 
three classes: moneyed indiyiduals and companies, who 
will buy to sell again ; associations of persons, who intend 


| to make settlements themselves ; single persons, or families 


: , , : i || now resident in the western country, or who may emigrate 
him, exercise licensed trades and professions with | 


him; contend with him for the honors and emolu- | 
ments of the State, without owing it allegiance, || 


there hereafter. The two first will be frequently blended, 
and will always want considerable tracts ; the last will gen- 
erally purchase small quantities. Hence a plan for the sale 
of the western lands, while it may have due regard to the 


|| last, should be calculated to obtain all the advantages 


which may be derived from the two first classes.’? 

Thus (said Mr. B.) the discrimination between 
settlers and speculators, and between residents 
and non-residents, is as old as the first plan for the 
sale of the public lands; and with these distinc- 


|| tions the legislation of Congress has corresponded 
Suppose the || 
gentleman was right, and this grand secret had | 


from that day down to the time when propositions 
were made for dividing the proceeds of the lands. 


| Up to that day, preémptions were granted to set- 
|| tlers; since that day there has been a strenuous 
Opposition to such grants. The new policy is, 


not to settle the country with meritorious farmers, 


| but to fill the Treasury with paper money for dis- 


tribution. Formerly, settlers were favored, and 
hence the settled legislation of the country for 
above forty years. The statute-book contains 
near fifty laws in favor of preémptions. They 


| begin in 1792, and continue down to about 1830. 
Little Delaware is || Six or eight of these laws were applicable to the 
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State of Ohio, and may easily be found under the 
head of ‘* preémptions,”’ in the volume of laws 
relating to the public lands. The preémption sys- 
tem, thus founded in a distinction resting on the 
nature of things, recognized in General Hamilton’s 


report, and practiced upon for above forty years | 


by Congress, makes two discrimivations—one as 
to classes Of purchasers, the other as to price. 
The preémptioner was a resident; he paid the 
minimum price, without competition at auction 
sales. Now, if these distinctions are unconstitu- 
tional, Congress could not make them; if they 
were unjust or unwise, forty years’ legislation 
would not have recognized them. Sir, (said Mr. 
B.,) the Treasury circular, in making this discrim- 
ination, only conforms to General Hamilton’s re- 

rt, to forty years’ legislation, and to the common 
senseand common justice of all mankind. It has 
the sanction of reason, law, time, and precedent; 
and the only reason why it is attacked, is because 
we live in times when nothing that President Jack- 
gon can do, or not do, can escape attack. 


Mr. B. having now fully answered, and, as he | 


believed, entirely refuted the legal and constitu- 
tional objection to the Treasury order, would take 
up the other branch of the general charge, namely, 
the ruinous and pernicious effect of the order upon 
the banks, business, prosperity, confidence, and 
industry of the country. The news for all this 
approaching calamity was given out in advance, 
in the Kentucky speech and the Philadelphia letter, 
already referred to; and the fact of its positive 
advent and actual presence was vouched by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewrne] on the last day 
that the Senate was in session. I[ do not permit 
myself (eaid Mr. B.) to bandy contradictory as- 
severations and debatable assertions across this 
floor. I choose rather to make an issue, and to 
test assertion by the application of evidence. In 
this way I will proceed at present. I will take the 
letter of the president of the Bank of the United 


States as being official in this case, and most au- | 


thoritative in the distress department of this com- 
bined movement against President Jackson. He 
announces, in November, the forthcoming of the 
national calamity in December; and after charging 
part of this ruin and mischief on the mode of ex- 


ecuting what he ostentatiously styles ‘‘ the distri- | 
bution law,’’? when there is no such law in the | 
country, he goes on to charge the remainder— | 


being ten-fold more than the former—upon the 
Treasury order which excludes paper money from 
the land offices. Here is his picture of distress: 


prise. The interior banks making no loans, and convert- 
ing their Atlantic funds into specie, the debtors in the 


interior could make no remittances to the merchants in | 


the Atlantic cities, who are thus thrown for support on the 


bauks of those cities at a moment when they are unable to | 


afford relief, on account of the very abstraction of their 
specie to the West. The creditor States not only receive 


no money, but their money is carried away to the debtor | 


States, who, in turn, cannot use it, either to pay old en- 
gagements or to contract new. By this unnatural process 
the specie of New York, and the other commercial cities, 
is piled up in the western States—not circulated, not used, 
but held as adefense against the Treasury; and while the 
West cannot use it, the East is suffering for the want of it. 
The result is, that the commercial intercourse between the 
West and the Atlantic is almost wholly suspended, and the 
few operations which are made are burdened with the most 
extravagant expense. In November, 1836, the interest of 
money has arisen to twenty-four per cent.; merchants are 
Struggling to preserve their credit by ruinous sacrifices; 
and it costs five or six times as much to transmit funds 


from the West and Southwest as it did in November, 1835, | 
or 34, or °32. Thus, while the exchanges with all the | 


world are in our favur, while Europe is alarmed, and the 


Bank of England itself uneasy at the quantity of specie we 
possess, We are suffering because—from mere mismanage- | 


ment—the whole ballast of the currency is shifted from one 
side of the vessel to the other.’? 
* * * * * * * 


“In the absence of good reasons for these measures, and 
a8 a pretext for them, it is said that the country has over- 
traded ; that the banks have over. issued, and that the pur- 
chasers of public lands have been very extravagant. I 
4m not struck by the truth or the propriety of these com- 
plaints,” 

* bd * * a » 4 


* Now, the fact is that at this moment the exchanges are 


all in favor of this country—that is, you can buy a bill of | 





**The people of the United States, through their repre- 
sentatives, rechartered that institution. Butthe Execuuve, 
disconteated with its independence, rejected the act of Con- 
gress ; and the favorite topic of declamation was, that the 
States would make banks, and that these banks con!d create 
a better system of currency and exchanges. The States 


accordingly made banks; and then followed idle parades | 


about the loaus of these banks, and their large dealings in 
exchange. And what is the consequence? The Bank of 
the United States has not ceased to exist more than seven 
months, and already the whole currency and exchanges 
are running into inextricable confusion, and the iadustry 
of the counuy is burdened with extravagant charges on all 
the commercial intercourse of the Union.’? 

* * * * * * * 

**Tn the meantime, all forbearance and calmness should 
be maintained. ‘There is great reason for anxiety—none 


| whatever for alarm; and, with mutual confidence and 


| against the Government. 


courage, the country may yet be able to defend itself 
In that struggle my own poor 
efiorts shall not be wanting. I go for the country, whoever 
rules it—l go for the country, best loved when worst gov- 
erned—and it will afford me tar more gratification to assist 
in repairing its Wrongs thar to triumph over those who 
inflict them.” 


Here (said Mr. B.) is a woeful picture of dis- 


| tress, drawn in the samecolors in which the same 


pictures were drawn in 1333. But is it a true 


| picture? and if it is true, what has caused it? To 


these questions the answers are plain; first, that 
the picture is not true, except in places where the 
Bank of the United States, and its affiliated banks, 


| have power to make it so; and, secondly, that what- 


ever real distress is felt in some places, is occa- 
sioned by the deposit act of the last session, and 


' the conduct of the banks acting with politicians 


and with the Bank of the United States. ‘The 
general prosperity of the country is great; but 
there are places, Philadelphia, New York, and 
some others, where the withdrawal of money 
under the deposit act has occasioned a pressure, 
and where the policy to create distress, and to 
throw it upon the Treasury order, is seconded by 
the ability to accomplish what isdesired. Thisis 
about the true state of the question; and evidence 
will beathand to showit. Mr. B. said it would be 
remembered that when this resolution was called 
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up a few days ago, he had specified his inten- || 


it. He had now obtained those returns. 
| of course, were limited to the deposit banks; but 


“The commercial community were thus taken by sur- || hejng scattered over every State in the West, from 


| tion of the whole country. 


tion to obtain from the Treasury Department the 
comparative returns of many banks, both in the 
new States, where there were public lands, and in 
the Atlantic States, where there were none; and 
by looking into their condition before the Treas- 
ury order was issued, and since that order had 
gone into full operation, he would be able to see 
in what manner the banks had been affected by 
They, 


the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and through- 
out the Atlantic States, from Maine to Georgia, 
the result which they would present could not be 


otherwise than a fair index to the general condi- | 


He had looked care- 
fully over these returns, covering, as they did, 
eight large folio pages, and the result indicated, 


/notonly a good condition, but an improved con- 
| dition; not only an ability to aid the community, 


exchange on a foreign country cheaper than you can end || 


Specie to that country. Accordingly much specie has come 


ii—none goes out; this, too, at a moment when the ex- | 
change for the last crop is exhausted, and that of the new | 


crop has not yet come into the market, and when we are 

on the point of sending to Europe the produce of the coun- 

ty to the amount of eighty or one hundred millions of 

dollars. How, then, has the country over-traded? Ex- 

change wirk all the world is in favor of New York.”? 
» * 


No. 2. 


| not crippled. 


but aid actually given. Mr. B. then went over 
the returns, one by one, taking, for his points of 


SENATE. 


| political object at the same time, by shutting their 


doors upon borrowers, and throwing them into 
the hands of money-dealers at three per cen. dis- 
count per month. This was said to be the case in 
Philadelphia; that Philadelphia, which was the 
seat of the new United States Bank, with her capi- 
tal of $35,000,000, which, one short year ago, was 
to make money so plenty in that State, and to 
reduce interest to five percent. perannum. ‘Three 
per cent. discount, equal to four per cent. interest, 
is now the rate of usury which prevails around 
her! And she can make it six or twelve per cent. 
per month whenever she pleases. Where banks 
have monopolized the currency, and become the 
dispensers of money, they can make interest, or 
usury, what they please. They have only to stop 
discounts, and throw the borrowers into the hands 
of usurers. Pretexts will never be wanting. Any- 
thing that happens, or does not happen, will do. 
The removal of the deposits—the issuance of the 
Treasury order—or the last year’s snow. One 


| thing is as good as another; for the banks them- 


selves are the sole judges of their own reasons, 
decide without argument, and without appeal, and 
act upon the decision without mercy and without 
remorse. 

This is now going on in some of the principal 
cities, where the deposit act, creating a real pres- 
sure, gives to the Bank of the United States and 
its affiliated institations the power to do great 
mischief. Of this power they avail themselves; 


| but their sphere of action is limited, not general. 


Their victims are individuals, and not the Union. 
They destroy individuals, or, at most, isolated 
communities. At the most, they only do a Goliad 
business—kill the prisoners; that is to say, the 
debtors—a pen-full, or a pail-full, ata time. ‘The 
debtor part of the community, where the powers 
of the Bank of the United States and its associates 
predominate, suffer severely and cruelly, but the 
remoter parts of the Union are safe. The Briarean 
arms of the monster no longer reach to the ex- 
tremities of the Union. It can no longer strike 


| down exchanges, sink the price of produce and 
property, and demolish merchants and traders, 

| in the towns and cities of the South and West. 

| The tragedy of 1833, now performing on the local 


theaters of some of the Atlantic cities, cannot be 
again extended to the country towns and remote 
States. 

Mr. B. remarked, upon the statements in Mr. 
Biddle’s letter; he chose to refer to that letter as 
being the revealed source of this proceeding against 
President Jackson, and the fountain from which 
all the arguments of the Opposition are drawn; he 
remarked upon the statements in it, that it was the 
great transfer of specie to the West which occa- 
sioned distress in the East; that much specie had 
gone to the West, and that none had been ex- 


|| ported. Mr. B. said he had prepared himself with 


comparison the months of July and November, | 


that is to say, the month before the order went 
into operation, and the latest month at which the 
banks had been heard from since. He examined 
them under the three heads of, first, loans; second, 
specie on hand; and, third, circulation; and the 
general results were, that the loans in November 
were larger than in July; the specie greater in 
November than July; the circulation, in many 


facts to reply to these two assertions. In the first 
os a Treasury return which he held in his 
nand, showed that no more than $1,463,656 in 
specie had been received at all the land offices 
under the Treasury order, and a like return showed 
that $312,811 in gold, and $4,123,004 in silver had 
been exported from the United States this year. 
Here, then, was an export of specie to foreign 
countries of three times the amount of that which 
went into the land offices; yet the public are to 
be told by the president of the bank. bearing the 


| name of the United States, that no specie had been 


instances, not diminished, in some increased; and || 
in most instances the specie on hand and the cir- || 
culation brought to a nearer proportion to each || 


other; insomuch that banks which had eight, ten, 


or twelve dollars of paper out for one dollar of | 
| silver in their vaults, in July, were now brought | 
| to the safer proportion of three or four to one in 


November. This was proof that the banks were 
It was proof that they were not 
denying accommodations. 

lete as far as it went, anc it went all over the 


The proof was com- | 


exported ! 

it is in this way that the public is deceived, and 
that the Treasury order is made the pack-horse, 
to be loaded with everything that can be heaped 
upon it. The export of $4,500,000 of specie to 


| foreign countries ts called nothing—is said to. be 


nion, that these banks were not injured by the | 


| proof that they were not only able and willing to 


|| assist the community, but actually had assisted || 
| 


| 


them. On the other hand, there might be banke 


| Treasury order, but were benefited by it; it was | 


which were not assisting the community, and | 


| Who would feel it? 


none—while $1,500,000, gone into our land offices, 


has overset the national ship, and deranged the 
business of a continent! 
out of $75,000,000 has gone into the land offices. 
How could it disturb the 
business of the country? And, especially, how 
could $1,500,000, by going into the interior of our 
own country, do all this mischief, when $4,500,000, 
by going into foreign countries, is not felt or 
known? But there was another operation in 
specie of which Mr. B. had been informed, and 
which he should bring under the inquiries of a 


|, committee, if he should be so fortunate as to be 
which were accomplishing a pecuniary and a ') allowed one, and which he mentioned now, not as 


One million and a half 
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evidence to convince the Senate, but as a ground 
for demanding acommittee. His information was 
this: that in the month of September last, the 
merchants and bankers of New Orleans became 
suddenly surprised at the mysterious scarcity of 
specie. It had vanished as if by magic. A meeting 
was held to know what had become of it; and it 
was ascertained thatthe Bank of the United States 
had collected and boxed up $1,800,000 in that 
city, and refused a dollar of it to her creditors 
there! and that a bank holding $300,000 of her 
notes had to send them, and did send them, to 
Philadelphia to be cashed, at great expense; and, 
what was more material, at great loss of time, 
when the city was otherwise pressed for specie by 
the double cause of demands to supply the western 
land purchasers, and failure to receive the accus- 
tomed supplies frora Mexico, on account of the 
Texan war. Here, then, was $300,000 more taken 
out of circulation by the Bank of the United 
States in one month than all the land offices re- 
ceived in four months; and if the fact was true, 
as related to him, the evidence was clear and in- 
contestable, that this bank was itself making the 
scarcity and pressure which it has been falsely 
throwing upon the Treasury order, and upon 
President Jackson. Mr. B. asked no one to con- 
demn the bank unheard upon this statement; but 
he also asked that no one would refuse to have it 
inquired into by a committee. 
‘The real cause of the pecuniary pressure, and 
derangement of the exchanges, experienced in 
some of the large cities, exclusive of that created 
by some of the banks, was the deposit act of the 
last session ‘That act causes thirty-odd millions 
of dollars, about fifieen millions of which is money 
appropriated to useful and essential objects, to be 
suddenly withdrawn from the vortex of business, 
and transferred to places where it must stagnate 
for some time before it can come again into active 
employment. Aware of this, and sensible that 
the public eye was fixed upon this act as the real 
source of a bona fide distress, the attempt is made 
to turn off the eiiect from the act itself, to the 
mode of its execution. It is not the transfer of 
these thiriy-odd millions, they say, which has 
done the mischief; but the manner of making the 
transfer! ‘his (said Mr. B.).is a repetition of 
the old song about the removal of the deposits. It 
was not the removal, but the manner of the re- 
moval, which had done all the mischief in 1833. 
And when pressed to explain what was this mys- 
tical manner of acting, which was so magically 
calamitous, the solution was in the destruction of 
confidence. This was the solution then; it is the 
solution now; for the president of the Bank of 
the United States expressly declares, that the in- 
stant rescission of the'sreasury order would restore 
confidence in twenty-four hours, and relief in as 
many days. This was the declaration during the 
whole panic of 1833; and its meaning then, and 
now, is the same; that the Bank of the United 
States and its affiliated institutions would cease 
scourging the country the instant the Congress 
would grant its president the victory and triumph 
which he demands over President Jackson! The 
six months’ ery of session 1833-4, was, that the 
restoration of the deposits, or the recharter of the 
bank, would relieve the distress in twenty-four 
hours, and that nothing else ever could relieve it. 
Now it happens that the test of time, and the letter 
of the President of the Bank of the United States, 
has shown that this cry of six months’ duration 
was entirely erroneous; for the distress did cease, 
and unbounded prosperity has ensued; while the 
condition on which this was to take place has only 
never happened; the deposits are not restored; 
the bank is not rechartered; the distresa did cease; 
unexampled prosperity has ensued; which is at- 
tempted’ to be interrupted again by those who 
interrupted it then. 


banks and the merchants of the great Atlantic | 


cities. It made a call for money, and a distribu- | 
tion of money, which must have driven every | 
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} 
| 


debtor to these banks to the immediate payment || 


of every shilling which he owed in any deposit 
bank; and would have produced a pressure and 


||"for their notes, received in payment of the revenue, 


consternation which would have pervaded th || 


whole moneyed system, and the whole business 
community of the places where they were. ‘This 


is the provision of the bill. It is the third section, | 


in the form in which it passed the Senate, and 
went to the House of Representatives: 


“Serco. 3. And he it furlher enacted, That the several 
sums of money received in the Treasury as the net proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands for the years eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and 
eigvteen hundred and thirty-five, shall be paid and distrib- 
uted as atorasaid, at the ‘Treasury of the United States, 
one fourth part on the first day of July, eighteen bundred 
and thirty-six, and one fourth part at the end of each ninety 
days thereafter, until the whole is paid, and those which 
shall be received for the years eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six and eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, shall also be 
paid at the Treasury half-yearly, on the first day of July 
and January, in each of those years, to such person or per- 
sons as the respective Legislatures of the said States shall 
authorize and direct to receive the same.”? 


Now, (said Mr. B.,) let any banker or mer- 
chant of the great commercial cities count up the 


| inconvenient amount.” 


reign of the Bank of the United States, 





{ December 19, 


— 


amounted to a collection of their notes for inime. 
diate convertiblity into coin. The article jg jp 
these words: 


*‘* ARTICLE xxv. The offices of discount and 


depos 
shall, at least once every week, setile with the St; yeas 


ate banks 


es Or { 
the engagements of individuais to the bank, so as to in. 
vent the balances due to the office from swelling to a) 


Here (said Mr. B.) is the condition of the whole 
catalogue of State banks, during the days of the 


All ex. 


|| cluded from revenue payments, both land ang 


customs, except those in the twenty-five places 


| where branch banks were situated, and the few 


thus excepted called upon for the weekly redemp- 
tion of their notes. This, in fact, was an exejy. 
sion of their paper, and a receipt of their specie 
alone, and worse to them than a total exclusion. 
for the nominal reception would cease then to be 
taken out of the channels of circulation, brough: 
to the branch to meet revenue payments, and 
thence sent back to their own counties for redemp- 
tion in coin. And this continued to be the cuse 


|| down to the day of removal of the deposits. Yet 


sums which would have been payable in the short | 


period of nine months under this act. They would 
have been these: $18,750,000 on the Ist day of 


July last; $6,000,000 on the Ist day of October | 


last, $18,750,000 on the Ist day of January next, 
and $6,000,000 on the Ist of April next; amount- 
ing in the whole to $49,500,000; for such was the 
amount of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands for the years mentioned up to 1836. But 
the section also included the proceeds of the sales 
for 1837, which were to be divided out on the first 
days of July, 1837, and January, 1838. Their 
amount cannot be known s0 asto beadded. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the basis of hard 
money payments, estimates them at $5,000,000; 
but if these resolutions pass, and the notes of all 
the banks in the Union become receivable for pub- 
lic lands, the whole national domain may be swept. 
Every acre may be changed into paper, and that 
paper be added to the mass of the unavailable 
funds now in the Treasury. 

Mr. B. deemed it right to bring these facts to 
the recollection of the Senate, and to place them 


these banks never affected to be unable to do bys). 


| ness in this long state of total exclusion from all 
| revenue payments by the power of the Bank of the 


United States. It is only when one half of the 
same thing is done by President Jackson that they 
pretend to be ruined. Mr. B. said it was time for 
the public to mark the conduct of banks, and to 


| discriminate between those which maintained their 
| course as moneyed institutions, and those which 


| were nothing but shaving shops and political en- 
_gines. Many banks had so acted as to prove that 
| they were at the beck and nod of politicians, and 
| subservient to the mischievous designs of the Bank 
| of the United States. They were ready to close 


|| their doors upon borrowers, at the approach of the 


| elections, and to storm Congress with petitions in 


|| favor of any movement of the Bank of the United 


| 
| 


before the eyes of those who looked upon the | 
authors of such measures as their peculiar pro- | 


tectors. ‘That third section of the land bill would 
have been desolation to the great cities; it was 
opposed as such on this floor; yet it passed this 
Chamber, but hung in the House of Representa- 
tives until the deposit bill was passed here and 
sent down to supersede it. That deposit bill, 


which proposes only thirty-odd millions for ab- || 


straction from the great channels of commerce, | 


is, in reality, crippling banks and merchants, and 
distressing the great cities. What, then, would 


it have been if $49,500,000 had been taken from || 


them in the short space of nine months? And 
what would have been its effect upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States? Bankruptcy! 
is now seen that there will be in the Treasury on 
the first of January next, but about $41,000,000, 
and that inclusive of $15,000,000 of unexpended 
balances, applicable to objects of great necessity, 
and not completed. Let these facts and these 
views be kept in mind whenever the land bill and 
the deposit act are mentioned. 


Mr. B. had a question to put to the defenders | 


of the banks which affected to be crippled and 


half killed, and unable to lend a dollar, on account | 


of this Treasury order. It was this: How comes 
it that these banks never felt a wound, nor uttered 
a complaint, during the many yearsin which their 
paper was excluded from both branches of the 
revenue of the Federal Government, by the by- 


|| laws of the Bank of the United States? Mr. B. | 


Mr. B. said the deposit act was the offspring of || had read for another purpose, the 24th article of 


the land bill, and became the substitute for it. That 
bill had passed the Senate before the deposit bill 
was brought in, and, so far as the Senate was 
concerned, had made a previous disposition of the 
same money. ‘That bill was carried through the 
Senate by the votes of those who are considered 
as the tutelary deities of the merchants and bank- 
ers on this floor; yet the disposition which it pro- 
posed to make of what was called the proveeds of 
the sales of the public lands, was ruinous to the 


1 the by-laws of this corporation, by which the 
|| notes of all the local banks of the Union were ex- 
|| cluded from receivability in any revenue payment 
| whatever, except the notes of the specie-paying 
|| banks in the same city or place where the branch 
| bank was situated. He would now read the 25th 
| article of the same bank code, which would show 
} that this exception in favor of the local banks in 
l the same place with the branch, was of no ad- 
‘vantage to them, but the contrary, as it merely 


For it | 


| States. Who can forget their petitions at the veto 
session, and at the panic session, in which they 


| Stooped so low as to pray to have the Bank of the 


|| United States kept in existence to rule over them, 


and prevent them from issuing more notes than 
| they could pay? Who can forget their refusal to 
| receive the public deposits, when that refusal was 
| necessary to help out the Bank of the United States 
in its attempts to embarrass the Government, and 
| to injure the country? These things, and many 


others, must be remembered, and marked; and 


|| the community and the Government must learn to 


| discriminate between institutions which conduct 
themselves on business principles, and those which 
are at the service of politicians, whenever a politi- 
| cal effect is to be produced, and at the service of 
| a revengeful institution, whenever it suits her 
policy to have a panic in the country. 

Mr. B. referred to the general state of the coun- 
| try to prove its general prosperity; he referred to 
the high prices paid for everything to prove that 
| money was not scarce, except to those whose en- 
|| gagements compelled them to repair to the banks; 
| he referred to the rates of exchange in the South 
|| and West to prove that the exchanges of the coun- 
| try were good wherever they were beyond thereach 
of the Bank of the United States; and he stated 
the contents of letters in his possession from pres- 
idents and cashiers of banks in Ohio, Mississippi, 
‘| and Louisiana, to show that there was but one 
|| objection to the Treasury order, and that was that 
} 
| 


it had not been issued early enough. 

Having vindicated the Treasury order from the 
charges of 1LLEGALITY and UNCONSTITUTIONALITY, 
| and shown that it had not been rvurnovs to the 
|| country, Mr. B. said he would proceed to show 
|| the reasons for which it had issued, and the 
|| BENEFITs which had resulted from it. President 
|| Jackson, it was known, in the exercise of his 
| high constitutional duty to see the laws of the 
| country faithfully executed, had directed the 18- 
suing of this order. He stood before the country 
as its responsible author. As such he had been 
dengunced. As such he was charged with vi0- 
| lating the laws, and constitution, and destroying 
| the prosperity of the country. As such he |s 








\ 


| calumniated in the Philadelphia letter, which calls 
|| this order ** The revenge of the President upon Con- 
gress for passing the distribution bill.”” As such, 
another condemnation for the gratification of dis- 

comfited politicians and a dethroned national 
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bank president—another victory in the Senate || cut off the means of speculation, and retarded its progress 

ber for those who have been defeated at the || in monopolizing the most valuable of the public lands. It 
— is now sought against him in this attempt has tended to save the new States from a non-resident 
ous-—— - 


rer proprietorship, one of the greatest obstacles to the advance- 
to rescind that order. Under such circumstances — ment of a new country, and the prosperity of an old one. 


it is not only right that he should find defenders, — It has tended to keep open the public lands for entry by 
but that he should be heard also in his own a te . ee ee names eeee = \ sop being 
> 1 purchase speculators at double or triple 
defense. Mr. B. would, therefore, refer to the seni. And ifis conveying Smee the interior large odutte 
annual message delivered at the opening of this silver and gold, there to enter permanently into the cur- 
gion of Congress, and point the attention of rency of the country, and place it ona firmer foundation. 
h Senate and the country to the whole of that It is confidently believed that the country will find, in the 
the 


foundly wise, transcendently patriotic, and | are tee died 7 oer-vgnematapon vue a an6 Ge bevey conse. 
yrofo ’ : quences which will have ensued, much to commend, an 
paternally beneficent, part of the message which || nothing to condemn. 


relates to the general currency and tothe national |) Mr. B. said it would be observed by the Senate | 


domain: that the reasons for issuing the Treasury order 


Extract from the President’s Message. |, are introduced by the President under the head of 
«| beg leave to call your attention to another subject || currency, and not under the head of public lands; 


intimately associated with the preceding one—the currency || and that in his whole manner of treating it, the 
‘the country. 6 had . : a 
ooh is apparent, from the whole context of the Constitu- currency is the object, and the land the incident, 


tion, as well as the history of the times which gave birth to || The regulation of the currency is the great object; | 


it, that it was the purpose of the convention to establish a | and as the lands, and not the custom-house, was 


currency consisting ot the precious metals. These, from || the exciting cause of the swollen, bloated, and 
their peculiar properties, which rendered them the standard : 


ve yalue in all other countries, were adopted in this, as well | diseased state of the currency, the remedy was 
to establish its commercial standard in reference to foreign directed to the lands, and not tothe customs. All 
countries by a permanent rule, as to exclude the use of a | this is visible inthe passages read. It is also visi- 


mutable medium of exchange, such as of certain agricul- ble in the original Treasury order itself, where the 
iural commodities, recognized by the statutes of some States aa 


ava tender for debts, or the still more pernicious expedient discouragement of the ruinous extension of bank | 


of a paper currency. The last, from the experience of the issues, the preservation of the soundness of the 


evils of the issues of paper during the Revolution, had be- currency, and the safety of the Federal revenues, 
come 80 erties dhe eaiadan tt illaet coedtt | are distinctly and prominently set forth among the 
n the Constitution for 1 emiss , , ‘ : t its iss “Y ris 

by the States, but also to produce that vote in the conven- high inducements toits issue. Very rightly, then, 
tion which negatived the proposition to grant power to |, did the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
Congress to charter corporations; a proposition well under- STER] express himself on Thursday last, in the 


stood at the time as intended to authorize the establishment | foew remarks which hethen made; very rightly did 
ofa national bank, which was to issue a currency of bank 


notes, on a capital to be created to some extent out of Gov- he declare this to bea currency question, and not 
ernment stocks. Although this proposition was refused by || a land question ! a financial measure of the greatest 


a direct vote of the convention, the object was alterwards | moment and extent, affecting every interest and 
in effvet obtained by its ingenious advocates, through @ || the whole Union! and rightly did he claim for it 
strained construction of the Constitution. The debts of 5 


the Revolution were funded, at prices which formed no that high consideration which is due to a measure 
equivalent compared with the nominal amount of the stock, | not of sectional, but of national concern. ‘The 


and under circumstances which exposed the motives of | gentleman is right. The Treasury order is a 
some of those who participated in the passage of the act to regulation of the national currency, issued under 
distrust. 


“The facts that the value of the stock was greatly en- |, the constitutional obligation of the President to 
hanced by the creation of the bank ; that it was well under- | preserve and protect the currency of the I"ederal 


stood that such would be the case, and that some of the | Government, and exercised according to the man- 
advocates of the measure were largely benefited by it, - 


: 5 ner pointed out by the author of the joint resolu- 
belong to the history of the times, and are well calculated | |. f 1816 i di } : > 
to diminish the respect which might otherwise have been | On O ,and according co the manner, though 
due to the action of the Congress which created the insti- |, not to the same degree, that the regulation of the 


tution. . | currency was effected by the Bank of the United 
“On the establishment of a national bank, it become the 


ri i of its exi ce. 
interest of its creditors that gold should be superseded by aes during the whole period - “ss ee ee oe 
the paper of the bank as a general currency. A value was e Constitution recognizes nothing for money 
soon attached to the gold coins, which made their exporta- | but gold and silver. ‘The President is the sworn 


tion to foreign countries, as a mercantile commodity, more | protector, defender, and preserver of that Consti- 
profitable than their retention-and use at home as money. | 


i fehewed 08 a waetior OF courte, If not ecigned by thoes tution. ee ee ar are of es cone ? be 
who established the bank, that the bank became, in effect, | subverted an destroyed, is @ dereliction of duty 
a substitute for the Mint of the United States. or a defect of vigilance in him. The joint resolu- 


“Such was the origin of a national bank currency, and | tion of 1816 does not grant, but recognizes and 
such the beginning of those difficulties which now appear | 


in the excessive issues of the banks incorporated by the || ¢Mforces his constitutional duties and powers over 
various States. ”? the preservation oftheconstitutionalcurrency. The 
“The effects of an extension of bank credits and over- | author of that resolution, in the speech from which 


issues of bank paper have been strikingly illustrated in the |, ] have read extracts—a speech abounding with 
sales of the public lands. From the returns made by the 


_ Fro ' Ils : paetinsesaiteh ; o 
various registers and receivers in the early part of last sum- | JUSt sentiments—recognizes all this authority, and 
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mer, it was perceived that the receipts arising from the | proclaims all this duty of the President, as attri- | 
sales of the public lands were increasing to an unpre- | butes of the Executive Government, existing ante- 


cedented amount. In effect, however, these receipts 
amounted to nothing more than credits in banks. The 


| riorly to his resolution; a measure only rendered | 


banks lent out their notes to speculators; they were paid Necessary because these powers and duties had | 


to the receivers, and immediately returned to the banks, | been neglected. Listen to him: 

to be lent out again and again, being mere instruments to “There are some political evils which are seen as soon 
transfer to speculators the most valuable public land, and || as they are dangerous, and which alarm atonce as well the 
pay the Government by a credit on the books of the banks. | peopleasthe Government. Wars and invasions, therefore, 
Those credits on the books of some of the western banks, || are not always the most certain destroyers of national pros- 
usually called deposits, were already greatly beyond their || perity. They come in no questionable shape. They an- 
immediate means of payment, and were rapidly increasing. ;; nounce their own approach, and the general safety is pre- 
Indeed, each speculation furnished means for another; for || served by the general alarm. Not so with the evils of a 
no sooner had one individual or company paid in their | debased coin, a depreciated paper currency, and a de- 
notes, than they were immediately lent to another for a |, pressed and falling publiccredit. Not so with the plausible 
like purpose; and the banks were extending their business || and insidious mischiefs of a paper money system. These 


Government. The spirit of expansion and speculation was | tion. It is easy for a portion of the people to imagine that 
hot confined to thedeposit banks, but pervaded the whole || Government may properly continue to receive depreciated 

multitude of banks throughout the Union, aud was giving || paper, because they have received it, and because it is more 
5 rise to new institutions to aggravate the evil. }| convenient to obtain than to obtain other paper or specie. 
J “The safety of the pu'lic funds, and the interests of the || But on these subjects it is that Goverhment ought to exer- 
. people, generally, required that these operations should be |, cise itsown peculiar wisdom and caution. [tis supposed 

checked, and it became the duty of every branch of the || to possess, on subjects of this nature, somewhat more ot 
F General and State Governments to adopt ail legitimate and || foresight than has fallen to the lot of individuals. It is 
i 


Proper means to produce that salutary efiect. Under this | bound to foresee the evil before every man feels it, and to 
view of my duty, { directed the issuing of the order which take all necessary measures to guard against it, although 
» will be laid before you by the Secretary of the Treasury, | they may be measures attended with some difficulty, and 
- requiring payment for the public lands sold to be made in ,, not without some temporary inconvenience. The only 
s Specie, with an exception until the fifteenth of the present || power which the Government possesses of restraining the 
8 month in favor of actual settlers. This message has pro- || issues of the State banks, is to refuse their notes in the 
™ uced many salutary consequences. It checked the career | receipts of the Treasury. This power it can exercise now, 
, of the » estern banks, and gave them additional strength in or, at least, can provide now for exercising it in reasonable 
’ anticipation of the pressure which has since pervaded our | time, because the currency of some part of the eountry is 
- eastern as well as the European commercial cities. By |, yet sound, and the evil is not yet universal. But I have 
preventing the extension of the credit system, it measurably || expressed my belief on more than one occasion, and lnow 





and their issues so largely, as to: larm considerate men, |, insinuate themselves in the shape of facilities, accommo- | 
and render it doubtful whether bank credits, if permitted to | dation, and relief. They hold out the most fallacious hope | 
accumulate, would ultimately be of the least value tothe | of an easier payment of debts, and a lighter burden of taxa- 
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repeat the opinion, that it was the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on the return of peace, to have returned to 
the legal and proper mode of collecting the revenue. Thie 
Government has a right, in all cases, to protect its own 
revenues, and to guard them against bad and depreciated 
paper. As to the opinion advanced by some, that the ob- 
ject of the resolution cannot in any way be answered ; that 
ihe revenues cannot be collected otherwise than they now 
are, in the paper of any and every banking association that 
chooses to issue paper, it cannot, for a moment, be ad- 
mitted. The thing then is to be done; at any rate, itis to 
be attempted. ‘That it will be accomplished by the Treas- 
ury Department, without the interference of Congress, 1 
have no belief. If, from that source, no reformation came 
when reformation was easy, it is not now to be expected. 
The great object is that our legal currency is to be pre- 
served, and that we are not to embark on the ocean of 
paper money. L cannot say, indeed, that this resolution 
will certainly effect the desiredend. It may fail. Its sue- 
cess, as is Obvicus, must essentially depend on the course 
pursued by the Treasury Department.”’ 

Mr. B. would add nothing by commentary to 
the power or appositeness of these quotations. 
They were up to the exigencies of the present 
occasion, fitted it as if made to order, and super- 
seded the necessity of argument or illustration. 
One thing ought to be well observed: that this 
speech, going the whole length, not only of justi- 
fying the present Treasury order, but blaming the 
Treasury Department in 1816 for not having done 
the like, and expressing the fear that it might not 
do it in time to come, was delivered on the 26th 
day of April, 1816, four days before the passage of 
the joint resolution of that year! consequently, and 
as the whole speech proves, all the powers and 
duties claimed in that speech for the Treasury 
Department, and the Executive Government over, 
the regulation of the currency, the restoration of 
the constitutional money, and the exclusion of 
State bank paper from revenue payments, were 
independent of that resolution! were founded, 1. 
upon the Constitution, 2, the act of 1789, that the 
customs should be paid in gold and silver coin only; 
3, the act of May 10th, Le00—the fundamental 
act for the general sale of the public lands—and 
directing that all purchasers should make payment 
for the same in spectE, or in evidences of the public 
debt of the United States! These were the founda- 
tions of the gentleman’s argument, these the laws, 
the violation of which he had in his eye; these the 
ground of his complaint against the existing Ad- 
ministration; these the future ark of his financial 
hope. ‘These are the laws, faithful expositors of 
the Constitution, in aid of which, and to compel 
the sneedy execution of which, the joint resolution 
of 1816 was conceived and passed. The author 
of the resolution said at the time that the success 
of the resolution depended upon the Treasury De- 
partment, and expressed his fear that it might fail 
of its object through the fault of that Department; 
a fear in which the gentleman’s misgivings were 
prophetic, until the splendid and beneficent admin- 
istration of President Jackson rose upon the politi- 
cal horizon, to bless and exalt his country; to com- 
mand the admiration of the world, civilized and 
barbarian, and to realize the gentleman’s own 
cherished and adored vision of 1816—the consti- 
tutional currency restored, and the bloated and 
pestilential carcass of the paper system expelled 
from the doors of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. B. repeated the date of the speech from 
which he had read an extract; it was the 26th of 
April, 1816, four days before the passage of the 
joint resolution of that year. Henow had another 
extract from another speech of the same gentle- 
man also delivered before that joint resolution was 
passed, and clearly indicative of his intention in 
bringing forward that measure, to compel, as soon 
as possible, the complete reéstablishment of the 
currency of the Constitution as the sole and exclu- 
sive currency of the Federal Government. It was 
a speech delivered in February, on the passage 
of the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
‘and in which the speaker took the great and true 
ground, that the law and Treasury Department, 
and not the Bank, ought to be the true regulator 
of currency. Mr. B. only read the parts which 
were applicable to the point in debate, namely, 
the legal currency of the United States, and the 
speedy and compulsory payment of the whole 
revenue in that currency. 


Extract from Mr. Webster’s speech on the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States Charter Bull, February, 1816. 


‘* No nation had a better currency than the United States. 
There was no nation which bad guarded its currency with 
| more care; for the framers of the Constitution, and those 
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who enacted the early statutes on this subject, were HARD 
MONRY MEN; they had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, 
the evils of a paper medium; they, therefore, sedulously 
guarded the currency of the United States from debase- 
ment. The legal currency of the United States was gold 
and silver coin; this was a subject, in regard to which 
Congress had runinto nofolly.” * * * “Mr. W. declined 
occupying the time of the House, to prove that there was a 
depreciation of the paper in circulation ; the legal standard 
of value was gold and silver; the relation of paper to it 
proved its state, and the rate of its depreciation, Gold and 


“ment payments—carnot such a demand be sup- 


the $75,000,000 of specie in the country, the 
| banks alone were computed by the Secretary of 


silver currency, he said, was the law of the land at home, | 


and the law of the world abroad ; there could, in the present 
state of the world, be no other currency. Iu consequence of 
the immense paper issues having banished specie from cir- 
culation, the Government had been obliged, in direct viola- 
tion of existing statutes, to receive the amonnt of their 
taxes in something which was not recognized by law as 
the money of the country, and which was, in fact, greatly 
depreciated.”’ - ° . m . 

“As to the evils of the present state of things, Mr. W. 
admitied it in its fullestextent. [f he was not mistaken, 
there were some millions in the Treasury of paper which 
were nearly worthless, and were now wholly useless to the 
Government, by which an actual loss of considerable 
amount must certainly be sustained by the Treasury. This 
was an evil which ought to be met atonce, because it would 
grow greater by indulgence. In the end, the tuxes must be 
paid in the legal money of the country, and the sooner that 
was brought about the better.”’ ” - . 9 
«If Congress were to pass forty statutes on the subject, he 
said, they would not make the law more conciusive than 


| 


it now was, that nothing should be received in payment of | 
duties to the Government but specie; and yet no regard | 


was paid to the imperative injunctions of the law in this 
respect. The whole strength of the Government, he was 
of opinion, ought to be put forth to compel the payment of 
the duties and taxes to the Government in the legal currency 
of the country.”’ 

Now (said Mr. B.) the Senate will doubtless be 
willing to hear what was said by the friends of the 
Administration in 1816, to those powerful appeals 
from the gentleman, who so strenuously plead the 
cause of the laws, the Constitution and hard 
money. He had looked over the speeches of 
that day, and found the whole of their answers 
compressed into a short paragraph by Mr. Sharpe, 


} 
| 


| (said Mr. B.) of $20,000,000 in three years, and | be what it may in the banks, the fact is that there 


of Kentucky, a gentleman of genius and ability, | 
and whose tragical death had since attracted so | 


much public notice and commiseration. 

“In reply to the argument of Mr. Webster, that the 
remedy for the evil was in the power of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by requiring payment of the dues to the Gov- 
erninent in specie, Mr. 8. said the gentleman had not 
demonstrated that there was specie enough in the country 
for the purposes of the payment of the revenue to the 
Treasury, nor that the banks have not the means ultimately 
to force the Government to take their paper in payments to 
the Treasury. The disposition was not wanting in the 
officer at the head of that department to apply the remedy, 
if it was in his power.’’ 

This was the answer! a deplorable confession 
of the condition to which the Federal Treasury 
had been reduced by receiving State bank paper 
in payment of the Federalrevenues! That policy 
had begun under General Hamilton, and followed 
up by other Secretaries, in violation of the laws 
and Constitution, until nothing but unconvertible 
paper remained in the Treasury, and little else in 
the country. All their fine phrases about specie 
paying banks, and paper equivalent to specie, and 
no paper but what the collectors and depositories 
of the revenue would receive as cash; all these 
holiday phrases had ended as such schemes must 
forever end, in the eventual general use of paper, 
the eventual general banishment of specie, and 


the eventual general stoppage of banks, and uni- | 


versal depreciation of paper money. ‘This was 
the only answer which could be given in 1816, 
and the oniy one that could be given until Presi- 
dent Jackson’s measures for restoring the con- 
stitutional currency have raised that currency to 
$75,000,000. There is now specie enough in the 
country to make all revenue payments in gold 
and silver; and the purchasers of the public land, 
speculators and bank borrowers excepted, have 
found no difficulty in getting specie to make their 
payments. Land office returns prove this. The 
sum of $1,463,656 was paid into the land offices, 
in gold and silver, from the 15th of August, when 


|| mittee of thirty-one members of the House of 


|, Bank of England, Mr. N. M. Rothschild, and an 


the order took effect, down to the middle of No- | 


vember, to which the returns were made up. 
This was $1,500,000 for three months, being at 
the rate of about $6,000,000 per annum. his 
would buy near five millions of acres of land at 
the present miaimum price ; and five millions of 
acres of public lands, in addition to other sources 
of supply, is double as much as the progressive 
settlement of the country has ever required. Does 
the demand for this small sum—a sum which 


does not go out of the country, but enters imme- || 


diately into general circulation through the Govern- 


' 
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plied out of the $75,000,000 in the country, | 


especially when $4,500,000 were exported to for- || 
eign parts this very year, not to return again? Of || 


the Treasury to have $45,000,000 in their vaults. | 
Can they not spare a few millions for the service | 
of the country, especially when the measures of | 
President Jackson’s administration have increased | 
their supplies of the precious metals from $25,- 
000,000 to $45,000,000 in three years? Mr. B. 
would subjoin fromthe Treasury report, the state- | 
ment of specie in all the banks in the United | 
States, as far as obtained at the Treasury Depart- || 
ment, first premising that the report was not com- || 
plete. ‘The number of banks in the United States || 
and their branches, is near one thousand! Their | 
names occupy twelve columns in Bicknell’s Coun- | 
terfeit Detector, with nearly eighty names in each | 


r > | 
column! The Treasury report does not include | 


them all, but the main part, and their specie is || 


|| paid weekly by one banking house, for wag 


|in one pound notes. 


December 19, 


SENATE, 
every friend to the constitutional currency of 9 


u 
America. 1. Twenty-five thousand sover : 


eigng 
Zes to 
2. This amount formerly paid 


_3. No local bank issuino 
paper now in Lancashire. ° 

Confining his remarks to one only of these state. 
ments—the amount of weekly payments in gold 
Mr. B. said the annual amount was 1,300,000 
sovereigns, equal to $6,500,000! This was paiq 
by a single banking house; and are we to believe 
that the one thousand banks in the United States 
cannot furnish the same amount for the purchase 
of the publiclands? And are we, after attempting 
to make them do it, to be clamored down by a 
combined cry from speculations, a part of the 
banks, and politicians, that the country was para- 
lyzed and desolated by the experiment, and that 
all further attempt must instantly cease? 

Mr. B. would make a short issue with all these 
complaining banks; they either have or have not 
their proportion of the $45,000,000 of specie which 


working people. 





reported thus: 
October, 1833... cccccccccoce 
January, 1834.....cceceereee 
January, 1835...cceecccecces 
January, 1836........6eeeee2 40,000,000 
December, 1836.........+++-- 45,000,000 


Here is an increase of specie in their vaults | 


$25,000,000 
27,000,000 
43,000,000 


of $5,000,000 during the very year of the Treas- 


ury order’s existence! a fact which, of itself, ex- || 





poses, and puts to shame, the whole story of their 
distress and ruin, and inability to aid the com- | 
munity on account of this order, or to furnish | 
the specie which it requires. The fact is con- | 
clusive! it stamps the whole contrivance on the | 
part of the banks which have engaged in it, as a | 
shameful and fraudulent imposition upon the pub- 
lic. It is enough of itself; but the custom-house 
books show that these banks would in reality have 
increased their specie to $10,000,000 this year, 


had it not been for the sums exported to foreign || 
The exports of specie, up to near the || 


countries. 
end of November, were $4,435,815; of which | 


$312,811 was in gold. But this is nothing, ac- || 
It is nothing; || 


cording to the Philadelphia letter. 
while the one third of that sum going into our land | 
offices, and thence through Government payments 


to the people, is to create intense distress, derange || 


the exchanges, deprive the banks which affect to 
be injured by the Treasury order of all capacity 
to make loans to business men, and justify them 
in throwing borrowers into the hands of usurers | 


to be fined at the rate of three per cent. per month || 


discount—equal to four per cent. interest—for the 
use of money. 
But Mr. B. had another test to apply to the 


capacity of those banks to furnish the small || 


amount of $5,000,000 per annum for the purchase | 
of public lands. 


with what is done by a single banker in the Eng- 


lish county—he might almost say kingdom instead || 


of county, for Lancashire, in point of wealth, is | 


equal to the second rate kingdoms of Europe— || 


in the English county of Lancashire, and where 


there are no local paper-issuing banks or bankers. || 


He would give the sworn words of Samuel Jones 
Lloyd, Esq., a banker examined before the com- 


Commons in 1832; a committee of which Lord | 
Althorpe was chairman, and such men as Sir | 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Mr. Goulborn, 
Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Barring, and more than | 
two dozen scarcely their inferiors, were members, | 
and in which such men as the governor of the | 


hundred distinguished bankers and merchants 
were witnesses. Mr. Lloyd, among other things, | 
testified to the quantity of gold paid weekly by a | 
single banking estublishment, his own, for wages | 





to working people in the city of Manchester, one }| 
out of the many great cities which Lancashire | 


contains Thisis the part of his evidence relating 


to this point: 


‘¢ A great amount in gold is paid at Manchester in wages. | 
Witness’s house issues about 25,000 sovereigns weekly. | 
That issue was formerly in one pound notes. There is no 
local issue in Lancashire.’’ 


Here are three statements, (said Mr. B.,) which 
ought to be stereotyped on the head and heart of 


[t was in the contrast exhibited || 
by the one thousand banks of the United States || 


they report is in their vaults. If they have it, 


there is no difficulty in furnishing specie for the 


land offices; if they have it not, then their returng 
| aredeceptive—their periodical exhibitions of specie 
/are nothing but show money; and the sooner the 
| people find out their hollowness and emptiness, 
| the better for the whole community. 

But (continued Mr. B.) let the amount of specie 


| is about $75,000,000 in the country, and a goodly 
| part of that ia in the hands of the community. In 
October, 1833, when the deposits were removed, 
| the whole amount of specie in the bank was 
returned at about $25,000,000, and that in the 
hands of the community was computed at only 
| $4,000,000. The community is now computed to 
| have $28,000,000, and the annual increase is thus 
| reported by the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Dates. ; Specie in active circulation, 
October, 1833... 2+ e.ccceccseeee- $4,000,000 
Ist January, 1834.22... 0.00066 012,000,000 
Ist January, 1835... ....6.00.-+ 18,000,000 
Ist January, 1836.......4...6+ 23,000,000 
Ist December, 1836............+ -28,U00,000 
Here, then, is a sum in the hands of the commu- 
nity, sufficient to supply the public land demand, 
on account of actual setilers, four times over. The 
rapidity with which gold and silver has increased 
since the commencement of the operations to re- 
| store the constitutional currency, should banish 
| all doubt on the practicability of doing it. See 
| what has been done in four years against the pow- 
erful opposition, the systematic resistance, and 
| the scoffings and jeerings of a great political and 
| moneyed party. Four years more may be equally 
| successful, if these resolutions can be defeated; 
and instead of $75,000,000, $120,000,000, and 
| nearly $40,000,000 of it gold, may be in the coun- 
|try. But nobody expects this amount to come 
into the country, or what is in it now to remain, 
unless the Federal Government can continue its 
onward course in the reformation of the currency. 
If it relapses into a paper money currency, the 
whole community must relapse into it also; and 
the result must be what it has been heretofore, 
universal banishment of the precious metals, the 
eventual stoppage of all the State banks, and 4 
| call for the reéstablishment of the Bank of the 
United States as the only safe regulator of the 
| State currencies. 

The increase of banks and paper money, and 
| the necessity of restraining the issues of these cor- 
| porations, as alleged in the President’s message, 
| was next adverted to by Mr. B. He referred to 
| the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which 


| showed these results: 
Dates. Paper in active circulation. 
Near October 1, 1833... 440... + «$80,000,000 
January 1, 1834..........+- 76,000,000 
January 1, 1835.......s00e 82,000,000 
January 1, 1836........... 108,000,000 
December 1, 1836..........-120,000,000 
Here is an’ increase of about forty millions of 
|" papermoney in two years. Butitis not the whole 
| increase in that time. The computation is princi 
pally made from the returns of the old banks; 
while one hundred and six new ones, with cap- 
itals of sixty millions, had been created ; and twelve 
| millions and three quarters of increased capital to 
‘the old banks had been granted during the past 
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winter; so that fifty millions of increase of paper | 
was probably the amount when the Treasury order 

was issued, and the increase going on with a 

deplorable rapidity. The national domain was 

the object that was attracting it. The temptation 

was irresistible. A quire of paper, speckled over || 
with figures, would transmute into one hundred | 
thousand acres of land; a ream of paper intoa 

million of acres. One thousand engines were at | 
work striking this paper; hosts of speculators, 

joaded with bales of it, were on their way to all | 
thenew States. It was evident the national domain | 
was becoming a fund for the redemption of all this | 
paper. It wasall receivable in exchange for lands; | 
and the holders of these bills seem to consider 

them as assignats, like those of the French National | 
Convention, convertible into the territory of the 
Republic at the will of the possessor, and the faster 
the better. This was the state of things on the 
rise of Congress, and the two halls of that body | 
had resounded with the denunciation of the ruin- | 
ous aspect of this exchange of land for paper, for || 
months before the adjournment took place. The | 
President, acting under the Constitution and laws || 
of thecountry, applied the remedy which the crisis 
required, and which the laws and Constitution 
authorized. He saved the national domain; he | 
checked the expansion of the paper system; he | 
saved the Treasury from a frightful accumulation 
of “‘unavailable funds;’’ and he prevented that | 
catastrophe in the State banks to which the Bank 
of the United States is anxiously looking, system- || 
atically promoting, and impatiently awaiting! that | 
catastrophe in the local banks which would again 
disgrace and discredit them, and bring forth the 
whole United States Bank party to exclaim, we told 
youso! Wetold you this would be theconsequence | 
of not renewing our charter! and now you all see it! 
and wedemand the reéstablishment of the national 
bank, as the only means of regulating the State | 
banks! President Jackson has prevented all this; | 
and has shown that the constitutional currency can 
regulate the State banks; and for this he has drawn 
upon himself the denunciations of disappointed 
speculators, disappointed politicians, and disap- 
pointed bankers. He has prevented many and 
great evils, and among others the further deprecia- 
on of thecurrency. Fifty millions of additional 
paper, put out in two years, has enabled the banks | 
toimprison forty-five millions of specie, and the 

whole one hundred and thirty millions of paper 
money afloat during the summer, has depreciated 
the general currency; which is seen by the impor- 
tation of wheat from Germany and the Black sea; 
by the importation of beef and pork from Ireland; 
hay from Scotland, and many other necessaries of 
life from Europe; which is-seen in the rise of price | 
in every article which depends for its sale on our | 


depreciated currency; for articles whose price de- || 
pends upon foreign markets, where the notes of || 


by the paper of the banks. Their vaults are soon exhausted 
to pay for foreign commodities ; the next step is a stoppage 
of specie payment—a total degradation of paper as a cur- 
rency—uuusual depression of prices, the ruin of debtors, 
and the accumulation of property in the hands of creditors 
and cautious capitalists.” 


This (said Mr. B.) is the progress and effect of 


a depreciated paper currency. The imprudence, 


or the criminality, of banks of issue are equaily 
the sources of this depreciation; and the commu- 
nity is equally the victim of their misconduct, 
whether it results from accident, folly, or design. 
It is established in England that a sudden increase 
of one million sterling, by Bank of England issues, 


_ will, in many states of the moneyed system, pro- 


duce a depreciation in the value of money, which 


| will be sensibly felt in the kingdom; what, then, 
| is to be the effect of an increase of fifty millions of 
| paper dollars, in two years, in this country? It 


must be what every person sees, and feels it to 
be—a depreciation of at least one third of the value 
of paper money! so that every person living on 
salaries, fixed incomes, and wages, are in the con- 
dition of having suffered a diminution of one third 
of their income. Living is becoming as dear in 


| our young and prolific America as in the aged and 
| crowded countries of Europe. Let no one delude 
| himself with the belief that there is no deprecia- 
tion while bank notes continue to be convertible 


into gold and silver. This would be a great error; 


| for it is of the very nature of depreciating paper 


to carry down gold and silver with it, until things 
reach that point when prudent men begin to exact 


| payments in hard money, or, which 1s the same 


thing, to carry home in silver at night the amount 
of every note received during the day. When 
things have reached that point, and about the time 
when all prudent men have taken care of them- 
selves, the public mind begins to get uneasy. 
Some cause, no matter what, starts an alarm; and 


| in a few weeks the explosion is universal. Such 


was the point to which we were rapidly tending 
in July last. President Jackson has arrested this 
depreciation, and saved the country from a dire 


| calamity. His Treasury order has saved it. It 
_has stopped the issues of a host of banks, and 


bound up the elements of desolation in their own 


|caverns. The raging winds are now imprisoned: 


Boreas, Eurus, and Auster are now confined. 
The fabulous conception of the father of poets is 


|, realized, not upon the ocean of waters, but upon 
the ocean of paper money. The elements of de- | 
struction are tied up; and woe to those who, imita- | 
| ting the rash conduct of the companions of Ulysses, 


shall untie the fated bag, and turn loose tempests, 


| storms, and desolating fury upon the land. 


Mr. B. said it would be unjust, after saying so 
much of the expansion of the paper currency, 


|| and the over issues of the local banks, not toadd, 


that the picture was not intended to be applicatie 
to the whole of these banks; that he knew of 


our one thousand banks are not taken for money, | many honorable exceptions, and there might be 


as tobacco and cotton have not risen. The prog- 
ress and the evils of this depreciation, which com- 
menced before the Treasury order—which that 
order has checked, but which must recommence 
with its rescission, is powerfully sketched in that 
part of President Jackson’s message which relates 
tothe currency. He says: 

“The progress of an expansion, or rather a depreciation 
of the currency, by excessive bank issues, is always at- 
tended by a loss to the laboring classes. This portion of 
the community has neither time nor opportunity to watch 
the ebbs and flows of the money market. Engaged from || 
day to day in their useful toils, they do not perceive that || 


| 
i} 

} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


many more that he did not knowof. His means 


of information were limited to the official returns | 


of the deposit banks, now about ninety in num- 
ber; and while, of these, he saw many whose 
paper dollars in circulation, to say nothing of their 
deposits, were five, ten, fifteen to one for their 
specie dollars in their vaults, yet there were others 
where the proportion was the other way. The 
Merchants’ Bank, Boston, had $284,000 in specie, 
and $256,000 in circulation; the Bank of America, 
New York, had $1,490,000 in specie, and $572,000 
in notes out; the Manhattan, in the same place, 


although their wages are nominally the same, or even | had $690,000 in specie, and $566,000 in paper 


somewhat higher, they are greatly reduced, in fact, by the 


rapid increase of a spurious currency, which, as it appears | out; the Planters’ Bank, Georgia, had $497,000 in 
to make money abound, they are at first inclined to con- ' specie, $361,000 in paper, and many others whose || 


sider a blessing. It is not so with the speculator, by whom 
this operation is better understood, and is made to con- 
tribute to his advantage. It is not until the prices of the 


Wages rise and gradually reach a justly proportioned rate | plaint which lies against those whose unjustifiable | 


to that of the products of their labor. When thus, by the | 
preciation, in consequence of the quantity of paper in cir- | 
culation, Wages as well as prices become exorbitant, it is | 
soon found that the whole effect of the adulteration is a | 
‘ariff on our home industry for the benefit of the countries | 
where gold and silver circulate and maintain uniformity | 
and moderation in prices. It is then perceived that the | 
enhancement of the price of land and labor produces a | 
corresponding increase in the price of products, until these 
products do not sustain a competition with similar ones in 
other countries, and thus both manufactured and agricul- 
tural productions cease to bear exportation from the coun- 
try of this spurious currency, because they cannot be sold | 





cost. This is the process by which specie is banished | 


|| issues but slightly exceeded their specie in hand. | 
|| It was due to these banks, and doubtless to many | 
necessaries of life become so dear that the laboring classes || More, whose returns were not accessible to him, | 
cannot supply their wants out of their wages, that the || to except them from the censure and the com- || 


issues have produced the expansion and deprecia- 


| tion of currency which is now visible to all. 


| Sal 
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which covered the most disastrous, and the most 

prosperous period of our own time; and which 

required but the application of every one’s own 

knowledge of events to lead to just and inevitable 

conclusions: 

Table of import and export of Gold and Silver coin 
and bullion, from 1821 to 1836. 








Years. Imported. Exported. 
| 

sete 1821..) $8,064,890 | $1€,478,059 
Saas | 1822.. 3,369,846 10,810,180 
esss | In23.. 5,097,896 6,372,987 
“ae J 1824.. 8,379,835 | 7,014,552 
ee. | 1825.. 6.150.765 8,797,055 
eSs 1826.. 6,800,960 4,704,533 
BES °( 1827..) 8,151,130 8,014,880 
ee< | 1828..) 7,489,741 8,243,476 

« Ze) 1829..| 7,403,612 | 4,924,020 
#°s¢ | 1830..; 8,155,964 | 2,178,773 
RESS(1831..) 7,305,945 | 9,014,931 

EE3 | 1832..| 5,907,504 | 5,656,340 
~~ _ ) 1833../ 7,070,368 | 2,614,952 
ECs? | 1834..| 17,911,632 | 1,676,258 
SEES ( 1835..| 13,131,447 | 5,748,174 
wee3 | 1836..| 12,166,372 


4,435,815 


A 


Here (said Mr. B.) isa period of sixteen years, 
divided into portions of four years each, by the 
administrations of different Presidents. The first 
showed a heavy export of specie, and the loss of 
near $12,000,000; the second, a loss of about 
$1,500,000; the third, a gain of about $6,000,000; 
the fourth, again of near $40,000,000, and up- 
wards of that amount when the produce of our 
native gold mines were added. These were the 
results; and without embarragsing his remarks 
with complicated details, he would take the periods 


| of strongest contrast, the first and the last four 


years of the sixteen. Every person would recol- 
lect the period of 1821, ’2, ’3, °4. It was the 
season of bank stoppages; of depreciated paper 
money; of stop laws, relief laws, tender laws, 
loan laws, property laws—the season of depressed 
prices of property and produce, of ruin to debtors, 
and harvests to money holders and cautious capi- 
talists. It was the time when a creditor who 
should receive from his debtor ten dollars in Ken- 
tucky paper and give five silver dollars in change, 
would have received nothing, and the debtor 
would have paid nothing. It was the time when 
two bills for the same article was made out in the 
West; one for silver, and one for paper, the latter 
being the former multiplied by two. Now look 
to the table. This disastrous season will be seen 
to have been the period of least importation, and 
greatest exportation of specie. Search the memo- 
ry, and—it will inform yaqu that the Bank of the 
United States, then just recovered from its own 
crisis of 1819, and just strong enough to do mis- 
chief, was employed in evisceratfhg the whole 
interior country of its gold and silver, and col- 
lecting it on the sea board, where it was exported 
to countries unafilicted with the pestilence of paper 
money. Look to the last period, the present 
time; and, it will be seen that, dating from that 
era which should become national, and receive 
perennial honors in anniversary celebrations—the 
most glorious era of the removal of the deposits !— 
dating from that era, and it will be seen that we 
have gained near $40,000,000 of specie by im- 
portations, and that the gain exceeds $40,000,000 
when the domestic supplies areadded. The pres- 


| ent period, then, is the season of the greatest 


1} 
i} 
ii 


increase of specie ever known; and such also ie 
the national prosperity. Never before did the 
prosperity of the country equal the present time ; 
never was there such exuberance of prosperity; 
and that, after making due allowance for what 
is fictitious, from the excess of paper, and the 
effect of a depreciated currency. This excess 
and depreciation would be fatal, were it not for 


Adverting to President Jackson’s great design || the $75,000,000 of specie in the country. But 
of increasing the specie in the country, (Mr. B. || these three score and $15,000,000 are the safety 
d,) there was an indissoluble connection be- || of the land. They make the people independent 
| tween the state of the specie in a country, and its-|| 


of the banks; they make them independent of 


| prosperity or distress. They were cause and || panics; they prepare them for the present panic, 


| effect, and rose and fell together. 


On this point | 


| this starveling concern, now in a course of prep- 


| he had a table to produce which must carry con- || aration by the authors of the old one. Thanks 
viction to every mind which was open to the || to the wisdom, the foresight, the energy of Presi- 





influence of facts and reasons. It was a table || dent Jackson: he has prepared the country for 
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this second panic; he has fortified it, and armed it | 


for the contest. Seventy-five million of specie puts 
paper at defiance, and enables the country to stand 
the shock of the encounter. No longercan banks 
set themselves up above law, and above Govern- 
ment. No longer can they stop payment, and 
force their dishonored paper upon the country. 
The bank that would now attempt it would in- 
stantly be put to the test of insolvency, and sub- 
— to the laws of the land as well as to the 
aw of public opinion. Her dishonored paper 
would be driven in upon her, and the last hard 
dollar extracted from her vaults. These being the 
fruits of President Jackson’s great measures for 
restoring a specie currency, who can justify the 
opposite course which is now proposed; a course 
by which specie is to be dispensed with by the 
Federal Government, paper to take its place, 
specie again to become an article of merchandise 
for exportation to foreign countries; and the dis- 
astrous scenes of 1821, ’2, °3, 4, again realized. 
The crisis had approached in July; paper was 
pouring into the ‘Treasury; specie was departing 
for foreign climes; President Jackson checked the 
inundation of paper, and he compelled the de- 

arting specie to countermarch; to face West 
instead of East; to our land offices instead of 
foreign ports; and in doing this, he has benefited 
his country, and drawn upon himself the denun- 
ciation of those who now attack him. 

Mr. B. would conclude his observations on this 
part of the subject with calling the attention of 
the Senate to the public imputation of wicked 
motives attributed to President Jackson, in the 


| the new Constitution. 


and silver for the currenc 
| ment, but also determine 


Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Benton. 


the condemnation of President Jackson for a vio- 


struction of the public prosperity; and, secondly, 


the overthrow of the constitutional currency, and | 
the imposition of the paper money of all the State | 
governments upon the Federal Government. He | 
had spoken to the first of these objects, and, as he | 
hoped successfully vindicated the President from | 
all the charges on which it rested; the second | 


object was now to be attended to, and would be 


discussed with all the brevity and dispatch which | 


the magnitude of the subject permitted. 


This design (said Mr. B.) to overthrow the | 


hard money system of the Constitution, and to 


enthrone the paper money system in its come is | 


as old as the Constitution itself; and has been the 
leading policy of a great political party, from the 
foundation of that party, near fifty years ago, and 


under all its mutations of name, down to the | 
present hour. Gold and silver, though not with- | 


outa struggle for a national bank and a national 
paper currency, were made the currency of the 
Federal Government by the convention which 
ereated this Government. So fixed and jealous 
was the mind of the convention on this point, that 


| even the power of coining gold and silver, which 


had been left to the States, under the Articles 
of Confederation, was taken away from them by 
The members of that great 
convention were not only fixed upon having gold 
of the new Govern- 
upon its uniformity, 
so that the same piece should be the same thing, 
in form, name, device, and value, throughout the 


{| 
lation of the laws and Constitution, and the de- | 


| aid the Government.””» * * * 
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ing session of Congress he justified this constryc. 
tion in an argumentative report; and a few eXtracts 
from this report will show how the plain meaniy 
of a law can be turned upside down by construe 
| tion, and will reveal the source of the first imposi- 
tion of paper money upon the Federal Govern. 
ment, and the reasons for that imposition. 


“ This section [20th of the revenue act of 1789] Provides 
for the receipt of the duties in gold and silver coin only 
The Secretary bas considered this provision as having for 
its object the exclusion of payments in the paper eMissions 
of the particular States, and the securing the immediate o; 
ultimate collection of the duties in specie, as intended to 
prohibit to individuals the right of paying in anythin 
except gold or silver coin; but not to hinder the Treasy, 
from making such arrangements as its exigencies, ce 
speedy command of the public resources, and the conyepj. 
ence of the community, might dictate ; these arrangements 
being compatible with the eventual receipt of the duties in 

| Specie.” * * * Such were thereflections of the Secre. 
tary with regard to the authority to permit bank notes jo 
be taken in payment of the duties. The expediency of 
doing it appeared to him to be still less questionable. The 
extension of their circulation by the measure, is calculated 
to increase both the ability and inclination of the banks to 
** Bank notes being q 
convenient species of money, whatever increases their on 
culation increases the quantity of current money.” * + 
** But, convinced as the Secretary is of the usefulness of 
the regulation, yet, considering the nature of the clause 
upon which these remarks arise, he thought it his duty to 
bring the subject under the eye of the House. The measure 
is understood by all concerned to be temporary. Indeed, 


|| whenever a national bank shall be instituted, some new 


disposition of the thing will be a matter of course.” 


| Such was the argument, and such the object 
| for departing from the act of 1789, and from the 
Constitution, of which it was the faithful eXpos- 
itor. The effect was the gradual and genere! dif- 


Kentucky speech and Philadelphia letter, from 
which extracts had been read. Christian charity 
forbids, and gentlemanly breeding avoids, the gra- 
tuitous imputation of malignant motives. ‘There 
are cases in which delicacy recoils from a public 
and insulting reference from one man to another. 
But where was Christian charity, gentlemanly 
breeding, or delicacy of feeling, when such words 
as these were used in reference to President Jack- 
son? ‘* Ihave little doubt that the specie order was 
the REVENGE of the President upon Coneress for 
passing the DISTRIBUTION Law.’’ Here (said Mr. 
B.) is notonly a personal outrage to the President, 
but an attempt to excite the resentment of Con- | 


Union. The exclusion of paper money was as | fusion of a paper currency over the country, and 
carefully enforced by the Constitution as the adop- | | acorresponding general and gradual disappearance 
tion of gold and silver was sedulously guarded. || and banishment of gold and silver; so that when 
The words of the Constitution and the history of ] the first national bank charter expired, in 181], 
the times, and especially the 44th number of the || the Federal Government was left without a na- 
Federalist, written by Mr. Madison, all prove | tional currency, having neither United States 
this. The early legislation of Congressconformed || Bank notes nor gold, and but little silver in the 
| to the words and spirit of the Constitution, and || country. Mr. Madison’s administration was then 
adopted the plainest and strongest language to | driven to the deplorable necessity of using State 
guard the currency which it had adopted. The | bank paper for a national currency; and the result 
two acts, fundamental for the collection of the two || is too well known in the ten years’ convulsions of 
great branches of the revenue—lands and customs; || the paper system which ensued. The effect of the 
that of 1789 for the latter, and 1800 for theformer, | whole was the speedy resort to another national 
were express that gold and silver coin only should || bank. This bank came to its conclusion under 
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gress against him, and to mark him for the ven- 
geance of all who are disposed to pervert the 
deposit act into a distribution law; and all this, too, 
upon the gratuitous imputation of a wicked motive 
for a measure, just, wise, legal, and indispensably 
necessary within itself! Motives (continued Mr. 
B.) are within the cognizance of the Searcher of 
all hearts. He can see them as they are; the 
mortal eye may mistake them. It is good, then, 
for frail humanity to be slow in charging a bad 
motive for even a questionable action; he had, 


therefore, refrained from all reference to motives || 


for the design of those coincident and twin pro- 
ductions from which he had made quotations, the 


Kentucky speech and the Philadelphia letter. He | 


had not said that they were the revenge of dis- 
appointed ambition, for a lost presidential chair, 
nor of disappointed avarice for a lost national 
bank charter. He had not even intimated that 
the marble palace in Chestnut street, and the 
shady groves of Ashland, might be conscious to 


the embraces from which this rescinding resolu- | 


tion has sprung; or, that the imperative requisition 
upon this Congress to command the instant repeal 


of the Treasury order was founded in any scheme | 
to obtain from the Representatives of the people | 
a triumph over that man to whom the people them- || 


selves have granted so many triumphs over the 
game pursuers. For himself he had omitted all 


tice of them now. Leaving then the actors and 


accessories to this proceeding, its origin and their || 
motives to the phase under which they themselves | 
have exhibited it, he should join President Jack- | 
son in the confident belief expressed by him in || 


the concluding paragraph of that part of his mes- 


sage which relates to the issuance of the Treasury | 


order, ** That his country would find in the Motives 
* which had induced it, and in the HAPPY consequences 
‘which have ensued, much to commend, and nothing to 
* condemn.”” 

Mr. B. said he had stated in the commencement 
of his speech that two great objects wert to be 
accomplished by this rescinding resolution: first, 





be received for the customs, and specie and evi- 
dences of the public debt only, for the public 
lands. ‘These two great acts, being faithful inter- 


| preters of the Constitution, have never been openly 


attacked in either House of Congress. In all the 


changes which subsequent legislation has made | 
in the laws, of which the hard money enactments || 
| are part, these clauses have been retained in the 


same, or equivalent expressions; so that a hard 
money currency still remains the constitutional 
and statutry currency of the Federal Government. 
Temporary enactments in favor of Treasury notes, 


and United States Bank notes, have ceased; and | 
the joint resolution of 1816 neither does, nor can, | 


repeal the law. Resolutions, whether joint or 
several, are not the mode of national legislation. 
They are only declaratory of facts or principles, 


| or expressive of the opinions and purposes of the 
House or Houses, 


rom which they emanate. 
The joint resolution differs from the single in 
nothing but in being the declaration, the opinion, 
or the purpose of both Houses, instead of one. 


| This being the case, and the two fundamental en- | 


actments of 1789 and 1800 veing still in force, as 
retained in subsequent alterations of the laws to 


which they belong, the question is, how comes it | 
that they have been treated as dead letters on the | 
|| statute book, and paper money received in place 
pu | of the hard money which they imperatively re- 
such intimations, and should drop all further no- | 


uire? The answer to this question (said Mr. 
.) carries us up to the time of General Hamil- 
ton, to the first year of his administration of the 
Treasury Department, and to the foundation of 
the political school of which he wasthe head. As 
Secretary of the Treasury it became his duty to 


| carry into effect the act of 1789, for the collection 
of the custom-house duties in gold and silver coin | 


only. Instead of carrying the law into effect, he 
nullifed itby construction. He interpreted ‘‘gold 
and silvercoin only,’’ to be the notes of specie-pay- 
ing banks; and a deposit of bank notes, as cash, to 
be adeposit of specie. This was his construction, 
and the order which he issued to the collectors of 
the revenue corresponded with it. At the ensu- 





the administration of President Jackson; and he, 
avoiding the error into which President Madison’s 
administration had fallen in 1811, resolved to reés- 
tablish the constitutional currency, and especially 
| to revive the circulation of gold, which had ceased 
for more than twenty years. The success of this 
great plan was truly flattering. The gold cur- 


|| rency, in three years, had risen from nothing to 


/ about $15,000,000; and the silver currency had 


|| increased in the same brief space from less than 
|| $30,000,000 to about $60,000,000, and both against 


| the determined opposition of a powerful political 

and moneyed party. The success of the experi- 

ment was established; and it was clear that the 
party opposed to gold and silver could no longer 

effect anything by direct opposition. A new mode 

of making head against it was then fallen upon; 

and that new mode was to expand the paper sys- 
tem until it bursted, and thus to ruin the party in 

| power by ruining the finances and the currency. 

The general receivability of local paper for public 
lands, made it easy to inundate the Treasury, 

through the land offices, with local bank paper; 
and the spirit of speculation codperating with this 
| political design, turned an immense flood of paper 
upon the national domain. It was easy to see 
that this mass of paper, though credited to the 
| Government on the books of the deposit banks 
as specie, was not cash, but only promises to pay 
cash; and that, in fact, it was destined to become 
a new and second accumulation of unavailable 
funds. A crisis in the Federal finances was evi- 
dently approaching; and there was every reason 
to believe—the floors of the two Houses of Con- 
gress daily attested the fact—that swarms of 
speculators, loaded with — money, were to 
alight upon the public lands immediately after the 
rise of Congress. It was probable that many tens 
of millions of paper would thus have been con- 
verted into ‘wal and that the banks which issued 
it, being unable to redeem it, and the deposit banks 
which had improvidently credited it as cash, being 
unable to cash it, the whole would have sunk upon 





the hands of the Federal Government. The evil of 
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such a state of things is too obvious to be depicted. 
Not only the Federal Government would have lost 
its lands, and lost its revenues, but the whole com- 
munity would have suffered. But here the energy 
and foresight of President Jackson was again vic- 
torious over the designs of enemies and the impru- 
dence of friends. He determined to arrest the 
floods of paper which were ready to inundate the 
Treasury. The specie order was issued, and the 
country was saved. ‘The wrath which the mis- 
carriage of SO many fine schemes occasioned, burst 
forth upon the President’s head; the speculator 
for the loss of his myriad of acres; the politician 
for the escape of the Government from the danger 
that menaced it; the local banks for the loss of the 
national domain to bank upon; and the Bank of 
the United States for the loss of its anticipated 
opportunity of proving that a national bank was 
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names, have existed for near fifty years in this 
country; and it was perfectly clear that, from the 


_ time of General Hamilton to the present day, a 





preference of paper to gold and silver has been 
the distinctive tenet of one party, and constitutes 
the essential and radical distinction between the 
two. 

Mr. B. said, it was incontestable that every na- 
tion must have a national currency. It must have 
such a currency not only in name, butin fact; and 
nothing can answer for a national currency but that 
which combines two properties; first, uniformity 
of value all over the country; secondly, convenient 
portability. Silver possesses one of these quali- 
ties, but it lacks the other; gold possesses both; 
and the Constitution of the United States guaran- , 
ties its use. Gold is then the constitutional na- 
tional currency of the United States; and Mr. B. 


a 
SENATE. 


and to enable them to supersede the constitutional 
coinage of the United States. He did not enter 
into the question how far the States, each for itself, 
might authorize paper eurrency; that is not the 
question now, but whether the Federal Govern- 
ment shall adopt as its own, all the paper cur- 
rencies of all the States and Territories? This is 
what we are called upon to do; and by whom? 
Certainly there may be some very disinterested 
and very patriotic men so calling; but, more cer- 
tainly, there are four deeply interested classes so 
calling, and visibly seen at the head of the move- 
ment. ‘These classes were, 1. The speculators, 
who want bank loans and bank facilities to enable 
them to out-bid the settlers, and to monopolize 
the choicest lands; 2. The local banks who want 
the national domain as a capital to bank upon, 
and to give credit and circulation to their notes in 


) indispensable to the safe collection of the Federal _ held all attempts to substitute paper in its placeto all the new States; 3. Politicians out of power, 
revenues. To make distress in the country, and | be unconstitutional and pernicious. Two national who foresee, in the reception of this local paper, 
charge it upon the Treasury order, was now the | banks had been chartered to furnish a national _ the ruin of the finances; and in that ruin, foresee, 
; resort of all the es parties. The Ken-| paper currency; they have both been put down, also, the downfall of those now in power, and the 
A tucky speech, and the Philadelphia letter, were | after twenty years trial of each, by the power of  elevationof themselves; 4. The Bank of the United 
, the signal guns for a new panic; andthe olddrama the people. When the first was put down,a fatal States, which foresees likewise, in the same ruin, 
of 1833 was immediately put in rehearsal for per- | error was committed by those who did it in not its own resuscitation; and which, pending that 
. formance on the Washington boards as soon as__ restoring gold; and that error was doubled by fall- event, has gone into abeyance under a State char- 
Q Congress met. Inevery respect this second panic | ing back upon local State paper, and adopting it ter, to be ready for the occasion. ‘These were the 
; was a servile copy of the former; the same plot, | for the currency of the Federal Government. | classes whose clamors against the Treasury order 
’ the same scenes, the same incidents, the same Profiting by that great error, those who putdown | had stunned the public ear; these were the classes 
performers. No fertility of invention charac- the second national bank, made ita part of their who denounced the President; these the classes 

‘ terized any part of it; no touch of genius enlivened || plan, and the part upon the success of which every- who demand the instant rescission of that order. 
; the dull copy with the novelty even of a single || thing was to depend, that gold, and not local bank | As one of those who had contributed to put down 
: new conception, or new phrase. Here we have ae should become the national currency of the the Bank of the United States, and who had 
. it now, more like a starved wolf at the door, than nion. This was the plan; and in pursuance promised a restoration of the gold currency, Mr. 
i a roaring lion; and lending its feeble aid to the | of it, many steps have been taken towards ex- 6B. must be permitted to make head against this 
. cause of this rescinding resolution. That resolu- || cluding local bank 8 from the receipts and movement, which goes to reéstablish that bank, 
; tion is to open the doors of the Treasury again to | expenditures of the Federal Government, and in- and to suppress that golden currency. 

: the inundation of paper money, that the catastro- | troducing gold in its place. The largest and most Having stated the number of the banks in the 
. phe averted last summer may be produced next | essential of these steps was the ‘T'reasury order of | United States, he would say a word as to their 
. spring; and the question now is, shall Congress July last; and now, the present movement for the | reputed capitals and circulation. The chartered 
. give up the public lands to spoil, and the public || rescission of that order, and forthe continuation of | capital was computed at near one thousand mil- 
. Treasury to inconvertible paper, after President | local paper in the receipts, and consequently in _ lions of dollars; the paid-up capital was stated at 
. Jackson has saved the country from both evils? the expenditures of the Federal Government, | three hundred and twenty-five millions; the char- 
It This is the point we are now at; and if any one | brings up the question, whether gold, or local tered right to issue paper money, exceeded one 
if wishes proof of the design to overthrow the con- | paper, is to be made the national currency. It thousand millions; and the actual circulation was 
° stitutional currency and to impose paper money || brings up the question; for what the Government | computed at one hundred end thirty millions. 
] upon the Government, let him look at the univer- || receives as cash, it must pay out as cash; and, Now all the specie in the country is computed at 
rr sality of the abuse now lavished upon gold and | what the Government thus receives and pays out, | seventy-five millions, and all in the banks at forty- 
,, silver, and the applause bestowed upon paper || becomes the currency of the country also; for peo- _ five millions; so that the reputed paid-up capital is 
‘5 money by all that great party now palpably dis- | ple single-handed cannot make head against the four times greater than all the specie in the coun- 
4. criminated by the distinctive features of the Hamil- | action of the Government. The effectof thepres-| try, and seven times greater than all the specie 
y tonian school. Here is a specimen, taken from || ent movement, then, is to overturn the plan of | the banks possess. Mr. B. did not pretend that 
d the Philadelphia letter, the force and beauty of those who put down the Bank of the United the banks should always have all their capital 
is which will be fully comprehended by the boatmen | States; and to substitute for the national gold || in their hands; but he did insist that it must be in 
te of the Mississippi river: || currency, which they promised the country, the || thecountry! so that, when needed, it could be had. 
0 “ But this miserable foolery about an exclusive metallic | actual paper currencies of all the States and Ter- || The reputed paid-up capital is not in the country, 
d currency is quite as absurd as to discard the steamboats, and || ritories of the Union. This is the effect of the by a difference of four to one; so that the fact 
n 80 back to poling up the Mississippi.”” || movement; and the question now is, will the Sen- || stands revealed that a great proportion of these 
st This is the manner in which this great party | ate put down gold? for gold can never live in banks are banking on stock-notes, and on each 
al speak of the currency of the Constitution. ‘* Mis- | such company, and adopt all these currencies? other’s notes; and the stockholders not being liable, 
i. erable foolery’’—as much behind paper money as__ Passing by the constitutional objection, as too ob- | the foundations of a great number of these banks 
he a keel is behind a steam boat. But why lose time | vious to need enforcement, and too often invoked; must be unsolid and delusive; entirely unsafe for 
er to prove their hatred of gold, and their adoration || without effect, Mr. B. would endeavor to address | the community to rely upon; and that it would 
le of paper? They would be ashamed to have it himself practically to the sense of the Senate, by bea cruel thing for the Federal Government, by 
n; thought otherwise. They take care that nobody | showing them the mass of the evil which it was || increasing their credit, to extend the sphere of their 
8 shall think otherwise by their ostentatious abuse, || proposed to assume. Hereit is, said he, (holding circulation, and to enlarge the vortex of their mis- 
in in season and out of season, of the gold currency; up a copy of Bickneli’s Counterfeit Detector.) chief when the day comes to which all unsolid 
y. and by their ostentatious praise, without rhyme | Here it is, a little volume of thirty-two pages, the banks are daily liable. 

lic or.reason, of paper money. It is incontestable, | first six containing twelve columns of the names Mr. B. said that we had borrowed the paper 
ys then, that the imposition of the paper system upon | of banks, alphabetically arranged by States and | system from England, and from the Adam Smith 
T; the Federal Government, is the second great ob- | Territories, (Missouri and Arkansas the only school, whose work on political economy had ap- 
‘is ject of this resolution; and that for the avowed | names not in the list,) and each column contain- | peared about the close of the Amercan Revolution, 
er reasons mentioned by General Hamilton in his | ing about eighty names. The remaining twenty-| and created that passion for banking which has 
ee argument of 1790, in favor of substituting paper | six pages are filled with the description of the, since prevailed in Great Britain and our America. 
he for gold and silver. | illegitimate progeny of these banks; that is to say, | He would show that the English representatives 
ks Mr. B. envied not the vocation of any man, or |, with a frightful and sickening exhibition of forge- | of that school are now convinced of their error, 
ay of any party, who employed themselves in the ries. Here, then, are near one thousand banks— | and are endeavoring to extricate the aoe from 
ne habitual vituperation of any part of the Constitu- | probably upwards cf a thousand by this time— all banks of issue except that of the Bank of Eng- 
ole tion of the country; and especially that part of it || whose promissory notes are to be put on an equal | land, for the solvency of which the Government of 
vi- which was considered by its framers as among || footing with gold and silver at the land offices, Great Britain stands security to the whole amount 
on the most important and valuable. Gold and silver || custom-houses, and post offices of the United| of its capital. Repeating that we had borrowed 
yn- is the currency of the Constitution. Those who States; and which, being on an equal footing, will | the paper system from Great Britain, Mr. B. had 
of attack that currency attack the Constitution, and 1 soon have the upper hand, and have all the cus- | two remarks to make upon it: first, that banking 
to that in one of its most valuable parts, and the || tom-houses, land offices, and post offices to them- with us was on a far more unsafe footing than in 
he very part which most universally concerns the | selves; for gold and silver will never go where they Great Britain; secondly, that banks of issue were 
ns people. Every citizen is concerned in the currency; | go, and will never abide where they sojourn. | found to be too unsafe to be longer tolerated there. 
n- and to attack that money which the Constitution || We are called upon (said Mr. B.) to adopt this He proceeded to show the foundations on which 
ed guaranties, is to attack at once his rights and the || wilderness of banks as furnishers of currency to he made these assertions; and afterwards to make 
ks sacred instrument by which he holds it. Mr. B. | the Federal Government; to accept their paper | a practical application of his remarks to the ques- 
ng had shown the origin of this war of paper against || promises to pay gold and silver, in lieu of gold and __ tion before the Senate. 
“ gold; he had shown it to lie at the origin of the |, silver; and thus to make them the coiners, notof _ First, that banking in the United States was on 
0 


great political parties which, under whatsoever i money, but of paper for the Federal Government;''a more unsafe footing than in Great Britain. 
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There was a fundamental difference (he Said) be- 
tween classes of banks. In Great Britain there 
were two classes; one of discount, deposit, and 
exchange; anotherof circulation. This latter class 


| 
i 


| the legislation of Great Britain; and what is the | 


was the only one existing in the United States, || 


and it was from it that aut the public evils of bank- 
ing flowed. Here, then, was a radical difference 


tries, the British system having the two species of 
banks, and the American system having but one, 
and thatthedangerous one. Confining hisremarks, 
then, to the class common to the two countries, 
(banks of issue,) he would show that this class is 
ow a far more unsafe footing in the United States 
than in Great Britain. The Bank of Engiand (he 
said) was backed by 
Britain for ite debts and capital. 
institution were a legal tender to the Government; 


and in a Government whose annual taxes are || 


specie-paying banks—safe and solid specie-paying 
banks.’’ It is fifty years’ since these phrases ruled 


lesson which fifty years’ experience has taught? 


| it from the Adam Smith school itself, from the 
| writings of Mr. M’Culloch, Professor of Political 


| Econom 
| present 


ead of the Adam Smith school, whose 


_ work he has recently edited with a volume of 


| notes to show what has happened since the time || 


\of Dr. Smith, and what improvements the paper 


the Government of Great || 
The notes of the || 


$250,000,000, the legal receivability of notes to this | 


i the tion of more notes || t ‘ 
amount is a fund for th redemp on of mor || traction of the issues of the Bank of England—Destruction 


than the Bank of England ever had in circulation. | 


Her highest issue, during the suspension of specie 
payment and issue of one and two pound notes 
was twenty-nine millions and a half pounds ster- 
ling—say $146,000,000. Her issues since the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and suppression of 
one and two pound notes, has, in a period of six 


y-ara, anterior to 1832, ranged from eighteen to | 


*wenty-three million pounds sterling, being about 
100,000,000. The taxes to the Government, 
then, would absorb them, though at a loss to all 


holders who did not owe to the Government the || 
This was some cecu- | 


amount of what they held. 


rity for the notes of the bank; but there was | 


another, and a greater security, and this lay in the 
direct responsibility of the Government for the 
whole amount of the capital of the bank. The 
capital of that bank consisted of successive loans to 
the Government, commencing in 1694, in a loan of 
£1,200,000 sterling, and continued by additional 


system requiredin England. Mr. B. read the title 


in the University of London, and the | 


escission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Benton. 


| constructed specie-paying banks—duly restricted | which have filled up the intervals between ») 
| large ones. The result is aconviction that ban\, 


| of issue must be epee. directly or indirectiy 


of one of his chapters, and some passages from the | 


chapter itself. 
contents of the chapter: 


This is the title, or index, to the || ban cron 
|| order to obviate such mischief in future, and to give tha 


** Quantity of Bank of England paper afloat at different 


periods—Effects produced on the country banks by a con- 


of country bank paper in 1814, 1815, 1816; also in 1825 and 


| 1826—Measures proposed in 1826 for improving the state of 
| the currency—Remarks on those measures—Proposal for 
, taking security from country banks—Advantages that would | 


| cally, and in fact, a legal tender. The great mass oj ii 
| people are totally without the power to refuse them. The 


SENatr, 


. 


all over England. The mode proposed is to require 


|| security from them, in addition to their individy.) 
_Mr. B. would not answer this question from the | 
|| writings of the anti-paper school, nor even from || 


between the systems of banking in the two coun- || the bullion school of England; he would answer 


liability, and that not the personal security 9; 
men, but the real security of lands mortgaged, o, 
_Government stock pledged. Here is an exirge 
from McCulloch on this point: ; 
‘* Whatever bank notes may be in law, they are pact. 


ie 


currency of many extensive districts cu nsists almost entirely 
| of country notes, and such small farmers, tradesmen, o; 
laborers, as should refuse to take them, would be oblige, 
to migrate elsewhere. There cannot, therefore, as ii 4». 
| pears to me, be the shadow of a doubt that this is a case in 
| which Government is imperiously called upon to interfere 
We have sustained incomparably more mischief from ths 
issue of spurious paper than from that of base coin ; ang jy 


security to the public whichis so essential, we have, as 
was observed before, no alternative, but either to Suppress 


|| country notes altogether, or to require security from the 


| of country bank paper in 1793—Crisis of 1797—Destruction | 


result from carrying this proposal into effect—Objectionsto | 


| itexamined and answered.’? 


Mr. B. then read some passages from the chap- 
ter itself, regretting the necessity which limited 
him to few and brief extracts: 

1. Panic of 1793.—“ The extended transactions of the 
country required fresh facilities for carrying them on; and, 
in consequence, a bank was erected in every market town, 
and in almost every village. To force their paper into cir- 
culation was the object of all. The catastrophe which 


| followed was such as might have beenforeseen. The cur- 


rency having become redundant, the exchanges took an 
y ’ 


|| unfavorable turn in the early part of 1792; and the Bank 


loans, at different periods, until it amounted to | 


at three per cent. per annum. 
capital of the bank, and the debt of the Govern- 


ment to the bank, and the amount of the Govern- | 
ment’s direct securityship for the liabilities of the | 


institution. 
has existed, or can exist in our country; and even 


with it, the Bank of England has twice suspended | 


specie payments, and once for twenty years, be- 
sides inflicting the ordinary evils of banking upon 


the Government and the country. Proceeding to || forty country banks had stopped payments, and ninety-two 


what are called the country banks in England, || commissions of bankruptcy were issued by these establish- | | 


were on a safer footing | 
In the | 


Mr. B. showed that the 
than the local banks of the United States. 
first place, the partners and stockholders were 
each liable in his person and property for the whole 
amount of the debts of the institution; and this 
liability continued in the case of joint stock part- 
nerships until three years after a partner had ceased 


to belong to the institution, for everything done |, 
In the next place, | 


while he was a member of it. 


| myriads more. 
| is supposed, about three hundred and fifty country banks 
. ; ; ; ; | in England and Wales, of which about one hundred were 
£14,686,000, and bearing an interest all the time | 


This is now the || 


or two great houses excited a panic, which proved fatal to 
When this revulsion began, there were, it 


compelled to stop payment, and upwards of fifty more were 
totally destroyed, producing by their fall an extent of misery 
and bankruptcy that had been, until then, unknown in Eng- 
land.”’ 

2. Panic of 1814.—‘* Up to 1813 there were banks in al- 


| most all parts of England, forcing their paper into circula- 


No such Government security as this {| tion atan enormous expense to themselves. The price of 


corn had risen to an extraordinary beight in 1813, and fell 
in the beginning of 1814.* This fall produced a want of 


| confidence, and an alarm among the country bankers and 


|| their customers; and such a destruction of country paper 


took place as has not been paralleled, except only by the 
revulsion in 1825. By 1816 no fewer than two hundred and 


ments. The failures that then occurred were the more 
distressing, as they chiefly affected the industrious and 
poorer classes, and frequently swallowed up, in an instant, 


| the fruits of a long life of laborious exertion. Thousands 
| upon thousands, who had considered themselves affluent, 


found they were destitute of all real property ;. and sunk, as 


| if by enchantment, and without any fault of their own, into 


| the abyss of poverty. The universality of the wretched- 


the English banks issue no note under five pounds, | 


which is both a check upon their circulation, and 
a diminution of the danger of losses to the com- 
munity. In England, every note bore a Govern- 


ness and misery had never been equaled, perhaps, except 
by the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France.’’ 


| issuers.” * * * & [n the case of the Bank of England 
notes, a guarantee is taken by the Government for the nojwes 
| which the bank issues ; and the whole capital of the bank 
| must be lost before the holders of the notes can be sufferers, 
Why is not the same principle followed with respect to 
| country banks? What objection can there be against re 
| quiring of those who take upon themselves the office of 
furnishing the country with a circulating medium, to de- 


{| aoe ; 
|| posit with Government an adequate security for the per. 


| formance of their engagements? In the use of money 
| every one isa trader; whose whose habits and pursuits are 
little suited to explore the mechanism of trade, are obliged 
to make use of money, and are no way qualified to ascer. 
| tain the solidity of the different banks whose paper is in 
circulation ; accordingly we find that men living on limited 
incomes, women, laborers, and merchants of all descrip 
| tions, are often severe sufferers by the failure of country 


|| banks, which have lately become frequent beyond ali ex- 
}, ample. Against this mischief the public should be protected 


, of England having been, in consequence, obliged to narrow || 
| her issues, a most violent revulsion took place in the end 
| of that year and the beginning of 1793. The failure of one | 


| by requiring of every country bank (that is to say every 
bank except the bank of England, for which the Govern. 
ment is security to the whole amount of its capita!) to 
| deposit with Government, or with commissioners appointed 
| for that purpose, funded property, or other Government 
| security, in some proportion to the amount of their issues, 
No establishment for the issue of notes could then exist, 
unless ithad been set on foot by individuals possessed of 
adequate capital. And adventurers, speculating on the 
funds of others, and sharpers, anxious to get themselves 
iudebted to the public, would find that banking was no 
| longer a field on which they could advantageously enter.” 


|| Mr. B. would economize time and words, and 


_ proceed to the practical application of these ex- 
| tracts from the present head of the paper system 

school in England. It is a surrender and proposed 

suppression of all banks of issue except the Bank of 

England, for which the British Government is the 
| security and the responsible backer. This is what 
the original of our paper system, and a far safer 
system than ours, has come to in England! Given 
up, and proscribed by the school that founded it, 
and that school more seriously engaged now in 
putting down their system than they were fifty 
years ago in founding it. And what is the state 
of things with us? Not only an appalling exten- 
sion of the paper system through the annual bank 


| incorporations of nearly thirty Legislatures, State 


3. Panic of 1825.—‘* Nations are slow and reluctant | 


learners, and it seems as if additional experience had been 


| necessary to convince the Parliament and people of Eng- 
| land that there was anything defective in a system which 


ment stamp, and paid a tax, which was also some || 


restraint on issue. 
another, as silver was only a tenderto the amount 
of forty shillings; so that country bank notes could 


The mode of payment was | 
| took place in 1824~-’5. 


only be paid in gold, or Bank of England notes, | 


and these latter could only be paid in gold; so that, 
directly or indirectly, gold was the fund of redemp- 
tion for the whole English circulation, which was 
a far greater check upon bank issues than silver. 
In the last place, forgeries could be punished and 
restrained in England, and can hardly be punished 
or restrained in the United States. 
our country, and the independence of the States, 
and their judiciaries, interpose effectual barriers 


had, in two previous instances, deluged the country with 
bankruptcy ; and which enables every individual, however 
poor and unprincipled, who chooses to open a money shop, 
to issue notes to serve as currency in the ordinary transac- 
tions of society! A rise of prices and a rage for speculation 
Many of the country bankers 
seemed to have no other object than to get themselves in- 
debted to the public ; and such was the vigor and success 
of their efforts to get their paper into circulation, that the 
amount of it afloat in 1825 was estimated to be near fifty 
per cent. greater than the amount of it afloat in 1823. The 
consequences of this extravagant and unprincipled conduct 
is well known. The currency became redundant—ex- 
change began to decline, and a heavy drain for bullion 


| compelled the Bank of England to Jessen herissues. This 


The extent of || 
| more destructive consequences, 


was the signal for the repetition of the tragedy of 1793, but 
on a much larger and more magnificent scale, and with 
Sauve qui peut! Save 


| himself who can! was the universal cry; and the destruc- 


against the punishment of forgeries in one State | 


upon the paper of other and distant States. 
differences (continued Mr. B.) show that banking 
is on aless dangerous footing in Great Britain than 
in the United States; and now what is the result 
of experience there? It is fifty years since the 
Adam Smith school established their perfect idea 
of a paper system, and brought into genera! use 
those banks of issue on which they laviched all the 
eer phrases still in vogue in the United States: 
‘** Well-regulated specie-paying banks—properly 


These | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in less than six weeks above seventy banking establish- || 


ments were swept off.” 


This (said Mr. B.) is MecCulloch’s account of 


and Territorial, but this attempt now made in the 
Senate of the United States to compel the adoption 
of all the State and Territorial paper systems, 
existing or to exist, by the Federal Government; 
_and thus to make out this multifarious mass a 
national paper currency. This is the effect; and, 
without disturbing the States in the use of this 
paper themselves, Mr. B. confined himself to the 
_ question before the Senate, namely, the adoption 
of the whole of it for the currency of the Federal 
Government. To this he had insuperable and 
inexorable objections, founded, first, upon the 
Constitution of the United States; and, next, upon 
the unspeakable mischiefs of the scheme. On the 
constitutional point he would be brief, limiting 
himself to the words of the instrument, and to Mr. 
Madison’s Commentary. 
The Constitution says Congress shall have 


tion o* country paper was so sudden and excessive, that | POWeT— 


“To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 


| foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures.” 


the three paper system earth »wakes which have | 
taken place sincethe time of Adam Smith, mauger 


all his fine phrases about specie-paying banks, 


/and bank notes, equivalent to gold, and convert- 


ible into gold at the will of the holder. Three 


times in twenty-five years has the whole blown | 


up! to say nothing of the crisis of 1797, and the 


| 
i 
} 
i 


‘To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting whe 
securities and current coin of the United States.” 

“ No State shall coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
nyeins but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 

ebts.”’ 


Mr. Madison, in No. 44 of the Federalist, says: 
“¢ The loss which America has sustained since the peace, 
from the pestilent effects of paper money on the necessary 
confidence between man and man; on the necessary con- 
fidence in the put'ic councils ; on the industry and morals 


‘numerous small panics and individual explosions || of the people, and on the character of republican govera- 
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a constitutes an enormous debt against the States, 
ah argeable with this unadvised measure, which must long 
cue unsatisfied ; or rather an accumulation of guilt, 
whied can be expiated no otherwise than by a voluntary 
sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power which has been 
he instrument of it. In addition to these persuasive con- 
iderations, it may be observed that the same reasons which 
nom the necessity of denying to the States the power of 
regulating coin, prove, with equal force, that they ought 
rot to be at. liberty to substitute a paper medium in the 
eee ofeoin.’? * * ‘* The powers to make anything but 

old and silver @ tender in payment of debts is withdrawn 
al the States, on the same principle wiih that of issuing 
a paper currency.” 

Resting the constitutional objection to this adop- 
tion of the State paper currencies for the currency 
of the Federal Government where the Constitution 
and Mr. Madison had put it, and merely referring 
to the great revenue acts of 1789 and 1800, for the 
correct exposition of the Constitution, in limiting 


the receipts for the customs and the lands to “ gold | 


and silver coin only,”? and ** to specie or evidences 
of the public debt,” Mr. B. would state the heads, 
and the heads only, of the objectiqns to the expe- 
diency of the measure. Premising that what the 
Government received, as cash, would have to be 

aid out as cash, and that if ren was received 
at all, it would soon be received.totally and to the 
exclusion of specie, and that local paper would 
thus become the actual currency of the Govern- 
ment and the country, until relieved from it by a 
general explosion, Mr. B. went on to enumerate 
the practical evils of such an unconstitutional cur- 
rency. 

1. The destruction of the standard or measure of. 
value.—Paper money, neither is, ever was, or 
ever can be, a standard of value. Its quantity 
varies at the will of man, or rather at the will of 
each of the thousand Neptunes who preside over 
the ocean of paper; and not only at their will, but 
without their will, in the mere imprudence or folly 


of those who direct paper issues, and the thousand | 


causes which operate upon the expansion and 
contraction of banks. he standard, or measure 
of value, is at this moment materially altered in 
the United States. This is seen in the increased 


price of every article which depends for its price | 


upon the domestic market; and it is proved by the 


stationary or reduced price of every article which | 
Cot- | 


depended for its price on foreign markets. 
ton and tobacco were in this latter class, and had 
not risen, but rather fallen; all articles of home 
use and consumption were in the former, and all 


had risen, some one half, some double. The pre- | 


cious metals, from their uniformity of Reoeeneene 
difficulty of suddenly and violently c 


us; and it is our sacred duty to preserve it. Mr. 
B. finished his remarks on this point with a quo- 
tation from Mr. McCulloch, preferring his author- 


ity to others because he was of the paper system | 
school, though now limiting his system to the | 


Bank of England only: 


“No doubt has ever been insinuated with respect to the 
expediency of the regulations by which all weights and 
measures of the same denomination are rendered equal. 
But money is not a commodity merely; it is also the 
STANDARD OF MEASURE, adopted by the society by which 
to estimate and compare the value of everything else that 


is bought and sold; and if it be, as it most undoubtedly is, | 


the duty of Government to adopt every practicable means 
for remedying all foot-rules of the same length, and ail 
bushels of the same capacity, it must be still more incum- 
bent upon it to omit nothing to render money, or the 
MEASURE Of VALUE, a measure which is beyond all ques- 


hon the most important of any used in society, uniform or 
steady in its value.”? 


2. Usury.—This, he said, was a direct effect of 
paper money. 


which is double the rate of interest in Holland, 
where there is no paper. But common interest 
18 nothing compared to the usury which ensues 
great banking, and which becomes enormous when 


banks, from necessity or mischief, stop discounts | 
and throw borrowers upon money dealers. Three | 


per cent. discount per month is then the order of 
things; and this may now be seen in Philadelphia, 


where the United States Bonk, with its $35,000,000 | 


capital, on becoming a State institution, was to fill 
the State with money and reduce interest to five 
percent. But that bank does lend to some bor- 
rowers at five per cent. or less. The correspond- 
ence of the commissioners employed in examining 


anging the | 
quantity and intrinsic value all over the world, | 
can alone make a standard or measure of value. | 
Our Constitution has guarantied that standard to | 


The more banks of issue, the || 
higher the rate of interest. Common bank interest | 
in the United States is seven per cent. er more, | 





the state of the bank, preparatory to the settlement 
of the value of the United States stock, shows a 
mass of loans to the amount of $20,337,136, on 
extended or indefinite time, and at rates from four 
and-a-half, five, five-and-a-half, to six per cent. 
per annum. No doubt many of the three per 
cent. per month borrowers get their supplies from 
a part of those loans. 

3. Panics, convulsions, and stoppages.—These 
~ Mr. B.) are inherent in the paper system. 
They take place in England in defiance of all 
power in the Government and the banks them- 
selves to keep them down. There, no panics are 
perpetrated to scourge the country, or to overset 
the Government, save and except the two political 
ones lately seen, Mr. O’Connor’s, and the one 
during the interregnum of Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration. But here, panics are the regular work of 
| banks and politicians, and are now looked for 
whenever an important election is depending, or 

Congress is to be excited. 
| 4. The expenses of the Paper system.—This was 
probably greater at present than the expenses of 
the Federal Government, and the whole a tax 
| upon the productive classes. The number of 
| banks was about one thousand; each bank had 
its officers, and they their salaries; each had its 
stockholders, and they their profits. Then came 
losses for broken banks, counterfeits and depre- 
| ciated paper; and changes in the value of property 
|| from expansions and contractions of the currency. 
| These expenses and losses were the price paid by 
| the people for a paper currency; when they can 
get constitutional currency from the mints, without 
aying salaries, furnishing profits, or sustaining 
| losses, if paper was checked and confined to 
large notes. 
5. Stock gambling, forgeries, banishments of 
| all gold and silver, were all great evils inherent in 


—_—-- 


even to endure, commentary. Mr. B. therefore 


edge and memory to do the rest. 


marks on this great subject. It was, indeed, a 
great subject, involving that momentous question, 
the national currency. The Treasury order was 
a measure of regulation upon the State banks, 
intended to save the finances, and the currency, 
as well as the public lands. The Bank of the 
United States regulated the State banks by the 


effeeted by the 24th and 25th articles of the by- 
laws of the corporation already read. She ex- 
cluded them to make room for her own notes; 
and this was the extent of her skill, and of her 
merit, in all this boasted regulation of local cur- 
rencies of which we hear so much. The Federal 
Government has only to do the same, and the 
State bank issues are repelled upon their sources, 
|; and become comparatively harmless. It is re- 
ceivability for Federal dues; it is receivability at 
the land offices, custom-houses, and post offices, 
which gives them wings to fly over the continent, 
and enables them to pass without regard to the 
credit or solvency of the bank from which they 
come. It isthe ederal Government indorsement 
‘| which does the mischief; and this indorsement, 





responsibility, 1s given to the whole issue of 
| every bank whose paper is made receivable for 
| public dues. The experiment has been tried, and 
local paper has failed as a national currency, and 
out of that failure arose the second United States 
Bank. It will fail again! and again! and forever! 
There is no safety for the Federal revenues, but 
in the total exclusion of local paper, and that 
from every branch of the revenue—customs, 
lands, and post office. There is no safety for the 
national finances, but in the constitutional medium 
of gold and silver. 
in the wilderness of paper money, we have ap- 
proached the confines of the constitutional medium. 
"| Seventy-five millions of specie in the country, with 
the prospect of an annual increase of $10,000,600 or 
$12,000,000 for the next four years, three branch 
mints to commence next spring, and the complete 
restoration of the gold currency, announce the 
| success of President Jackson’s great measures for 
|| the reform of the currency, and vindicate the 





‘| Constitution from the libel of having prescribed '' 


barely named them, and left every one’s knowl- | 


Mr. B. approached the conclusion of his re- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Benton. 


| the paper system, and too obvious to need, or | 


simple process of excluding their paper from the | 
Federal receipts and expenditures; and this was | 


for all the purposes of false credit, and want of | 


After forty years wandering | 


= 
v 


“ 
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an impracticable currency. The success is com- 
plete; and there is no way to thwart it, but to 
put down the Treasury order, and to reopen the 
public lands to the inuadation of paper money. 
Of this, it is not to be dissembled, there is great 
danger. Four deeply interested classes are at 
work to do it: speculators, local banks, United 
States Bank, and politicians outof power. They 
may succeed, but he (Mr. B.) would not despair. 
The darkest hour of the night is just befure the 
break of day; and, through the gloom ahead, he 
saw the bright vision of the constitutional cur- 
rency, erect, radiant, and victorious. Through 
regulation, or explosion, success must eventualiy 
come. If reform measures go on, gold and silver 
will be gradually and temperately restored; if 
reform measures are stopped, then the paper sys- 
tem runs riot, and explodes from its own expan- 
sion. Then the Bank of the United States will 
exult in the catastrophe, and claim its own re- 
establishment, as the only adequate regulator of 
the local banks. ‘Then it will be said the specie 
experiment has failed. Butno. ‘Thecontrary will 
be known; that the specie experiment has not 
failed, but it was put down by the voice and power 
of the interested classes, and must be put up again 
by the voice and power of the disinterested com- 
munity. 


APPENDIX TO MR. BENTON’S SPEECH, 

I. That the banks themselves, by contractions 
and expansions of the currency, lead to fluctua- 
tions, which affect the prices of producé and prop- 
erty and beget panics. 

1. Extract from the testimony of Joseph C. 
Dyer, Esq., director of the bank of Manchester, 
taken before Lord Althorpe’s committee: 


“¢ The Bank of Ergiand, the cause of fluctuations and 

anics..—The bank hus been the caure of the panica. 
heir manner of issuing and withdrawing the Bank of 
England paper, produces those continued fluctuations at 
short periods, which affect the prices in the market, and 
thereby affect trade. Those issues, sometimes in a single 
week, vary three or four millions. ‘The bank may be ne 
cessitated to do so, but such a necessity is that of inflicting 
agreat evil on the country. The returns of the weekly 
issues from the 28th of December, 1819, to February 4, 
1826, prove witness’s statement. 

* The reason why it is necessary to make an alteration 
in the banking system of Lancashire is, that the circulation 
by the Bank of England subjects the trade to fluctuations, 
and exercises 9 pernicious influence over the destinies of 
commerce. This expansion and contraction of the cirew 
lation induce similar effects to a ruinous extent. All the 
periods of panic may be attributed to that power exercised 
in secret, and of which the public can have no knowledge 
until it has accomplished its results. It stimulates over 
issues in the country, raises and lowers the value of money 
capriciously, and erects its own security on the insecurity 
of country bankers. Such a company, possessing such in 
fluence so exercised, is a dangerous company ; and plans 
can be devised to procure a better circulation than the 
present, in which there is neither stability nor steadiness, *? 


2. Extract from the preface to the digest of 
evidence taken before Lord Althorpe’s committee 
in 1832: 

** The records of past history have invariably designated 
atime of peace as one of pro-perity and happiness. But 
ever since the last war, the diflerent great interest of this 
country have been in a continued state of fluctuation be- 
tween the extremes of prosperity aud adversity, though the 
latter has unfortunately predominated.” = * . e. ais 
the beginning of that year, (1825,) every class of the commu- 
nity was doing well, if not in a state of great prosperity. 


| Butachange took place in the currency by the Bank of 


England contracting their issues. ‘The general prosperity, 
without any other visible cause, immediately received a 
check; and as the bank continued to contract their issues, 
inatters became worse until they ended in the panic. By 
this a total derangement of the monetary system was occa- 
sioned, and every class of the community was thrown into 
a state of embarrassment; the injurious and depressing 
effects of which continued for some years, and this with- 
out any other apparent cause than the monetary derange- 
ment which had occurred.” ® s e “4p 
uudue issue of four or five millions by the Bank, (of Eng- 
land,) would eventually make an extraordinary derange- 
ment in the value of all the property iu the kingdom, and 
be productive of infinite mischief in a variety of ways.’’ 

3. Further extract from the testimony of J. C. 
Dyer, Esq.: 

“J think the banks, so far from having saved the coun- 
try from the effects of those panics, have been the cause 
of those panies; and that they have been the cause of a 
constant succession of little panics, continually annoying 
the commerce of the country by monthly and weekly 
fluctuations.’ 

4. Extract from the testimony of Benjamin a: 
Smith, Esq., a director of the Bank of Manches- 
ter, before Lord Althorpe’s committee: 


« The supply of the circulation by the Bank of England 
' subjects our trade to great and injurious flactuations, owing 
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to what is called a scarcity of money, arising from causes | 
tion, can have no knowledge. The objections to the exist- 
ing system are, that the Bank of England has a secret and 
despotic influence and control over the destinies of our 


commerce, which we feel to be a iost pernicious one. 


IL. No local banks of issue in the great county | 


of Lancashire, including Liverpool and Manches- | 


ter. Inland bills of exchange used in large deal- 
ings; gold in the common transactions. 


1. Extract from the evidence of J. C. Dyer, | 


Esq.,a director of the Bank of Manchester, before 
Lord Althorpe’s committee: 


** The bankers in Manchester who can do not issue notes 
in consequence of the strong feeling that prevails in Lan- 
cashire against local paper. There were two occasions 
when that feeling was publicly expressed; first, in 1834, 
and next when the bank of Manchester was formed. 
Bankers whe intended to issue notes abandoned their in- 


tention, from a conviction that they could not, under any | 


such circumstances, derive any profit from the issue.”’ 


2. Extract from Mr. McCulloch’s Notes on | 


Adam Smith’s Work: 


‘The principal distinction between notes and bills of 
exchange is, that every individual passing a bill of exchange 
has to indorse it, and by so doing makes himself responsible 
for its contents. Nothing can be more inaccurate than to 
represent bank notes and bills of exchange under the same 
point of view. The note is payable on the instant, without 
deduction—the bill not until some future period. 
may be passed to another, without incurring any risk or 
responsibility, while every indorser of the bill makes him- 
seli liable for the value of it. Bank notes form the currency 


of all classes, of those who are not engaged in business, of 
women, children, laborers, &c., who are all, as we have 


seen, without the power to refuse them, and without the 


means of forming any correct conclusion as to the solvency | 


of the issuers. Bills of exchange, on the other hand, pass 
only, with a very few exceptions, between persons engaged 
in business, and who are fully aware of the risk they run 
in taking them.’’ 


3. Further extract from McCulloch’s Notes: 


‘The effect produced by the employment of internal bills 
of exchange, have not certainly excited that attention on 
the part of most of those who have speculated on the sub- 
jectof currency, that might reasonably have been expected ; 
but this seems to have arisen chiefly from their having been 
but very imperfectly aware of the vast magnitude of the 
transactions setiled by their intervention, and of the extent 
to which they are employed. In the great manufacturing 
county of Lancashire, and in part of Yorkshire, a bill on 
London at three months is reckoned a money payment; 
and by far the largest proportion of the currency consists 
either of the bills of bankers drawn on their correspondents, 
or of those of the merchants and dealers scattered up and 
down the country. The following extracts from the evi- 
dence given before the committee of the House of Lords on 
Scotch and Irish currency, in the session of 1826, show the 

reat extent to which intergal bills are now employed. 
Mtr. Gladstone, an eminent merchant of Liverpool, in- 
formed the committee that ‘ We sell our goods, not for 
payments in cash, such as are usual in other places, but 
generally at credits from ten days to three months date; 
these bills we pay to our bankers, and receive from them 
bills or cash. We have a considerable portion of large 
Bank of Engtand notes in circulation; these are generally 
used for the payment of duties, and also for the purpose of 
remittance ; but the great mass of our circulation is in bills 
of exchange. Sovereigns and smaller bank notes are only 
required for such objects as charges of merchandise, with 
duties, freizbis, and other items.’ Lewis Lloyd, Esq, 
‘The wages of workmen are paid in gold or Bank of Eng- 
land notes; the manufacturer is chiefly paid in bills of ex- 
change. When a bill is drawn in favor of a manufacturer, 
he indorses it to the person to whom he pays it, and the 
person to whom he pays it pays it again to another; and it 
_— on often till it is covered with indorsements.’ Mr. 
denry Burgess, a manufacturer at Leeds: ‘ The great mass 
of the circulating medium of Lancashire, as in all the man- 
ufacturing districts in the north, is bills of exchange ; a part 
of the circulation is in gold and silver, and Bank of Eng- 
land notes.’ ” 


Ill. Suppression of all banks of issue in Eng- | 
land, except the Bank of England, directly by 
law, or indirectly, by compelling them to give 
security for their issues. 


1. Extract from Mr. MeCulloch’s Notes on | 
Adam Smith: 


** It seems, therefore, to be indispensable, either that the 
country banks should be compelled, as has been previously 
proposed, to give full security for their issues, or that their 

aper should be suppressed altogether, and the paper of the 

ank of England substituted in its place» * * * ® ® 
** Now, it is obvious, and is indeed universally admitted, | 
that the only measure that can be adopted for guarding 
completely against the misconduct, as well as the bad faith 
of the country bankers, is to compel them to give full se- 
curity for the payment of their notes. This, and this alone, 
can afford a sufficient guarantee to the public that the coun- 
try paper in circulation will be returned when presented 
for pay ment, and that it is really equivalent to gold. 

** Every country banker, on applying for stamps, should 
be required, and obliged, previously to obtaining them, to 
lodge in the hands of the Government, securities in stocks 


lamps issued to him.”’ 


The note | 





The Deposit Act—Mr. Rives. 


| 2. Extract from the testimony of Henry Bur- 
of which the public, who are deeply interested in that ques- | 7 y 


ess, Esq., Secretary of the Committee of Countr 

anks, representing seven eighths of the bankers 
in England, who have resolved to relinquish their 
circulation, rather than give security for it: 


** The only strong opinion to which the committee have 
come, is, that if securities for their issues were demanded, 


they would relinquish their issues altogether. That reso- | 
jution was imbodied in a petition to Parliament.” * = * | 


“The chief reason why country bankers would cease to 
issue notes, if called upon for securities, is, that it would 
be giving a preference to one class of creditors over another ; 
besides, giving securities would be locking up their money 
in the funds, which money would thus be unavailable, and 
be also placed atrisk.””> * * * 
to give up their circulation.”’ 


IV. Extract from the report of the commis- 
sioners appointed on the part of the United States 
to examine into the debts and affairs of the Bank 
of the United States, to ascertain the value of the 
stock, showing above $20,000,000 of loans at low 
interest for long terms, or indefinite terms, and 
explaining the reason why borrowers in Phila- 
delphia are thrown upon brokers at two and three 
per centum discount per month. 

1. Statement of the debts of the Bank of the 
United States, &c., on the 3d March, 1836: 


NOTES DISCOUNTED. 


A. On bank stock ....... +....at 6 per cent..$1,291,915 72 


B. On various stocks and other 
securities 000d... .e00e064,061,522 71 


LOANS DRAWING INTEREST. 


C. On bank stock ...... +eeeeeat 5 per cent....1,294,800 00 
D. do. bee do....+. 466,300 00 
E. On various stocks and other 


do...... 250,000 00 | 


F. ° 5 dO...e06 652,818 63 
G. ° do......4,551,865 65 
H. do......1,324,100 00 
I. ‘ 1,000,000 00 
K. do...... 355,500 00 

: > 54 do...... 474,600 00 
M. . 6 do......1,296,678 00 
N. 6 do......3,317,605 09 


henden.atnsinenerneeeenaee 
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The length of time for which some of these 
loans are made, is thus stated in the report: 


5 per cent. C, due 24th August, 1837. 

6s D, ‘when due inmaterial.’’* 
és i, due 2ist November, 1840. 
66 F, due Ist April, 1838. 
sé G, due 15th March, 1838, 
bd H, due 8th October, 1838. 
6 I, due lst December, 1855. 
és K, “time of payment indefinite.??* 
é¢ L, due 12th January, 153s, 
- M, ‘* when due immaterial.?’* 
6 N, ** when due tmmaterial.?’* 


a 
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2. Statement of loans from the Bank of the 
United States to Thomas Biddle & Co. in the 
years 1830,-’31,-"32, taken from the report of Mr. 
Clayton's committee of 1832, and now to be re- 
ferred to as illustrative of some of the above loans 
on stocks or personal security: 


| 
: | Rate per 
Discounter. | cent. 


l 
Month. Paper. 
| 
$220,000 
1,123,100 
730,000 
730,000 | 
720,000 
540,400 
400,000 
470,000 
443,138 
557,968 
504,912 | 
579,912 | 
653,995 | 
698,727 
752,647 | 
679,125 
652,388 | 
428,328 | 5 


..| Sept. 17... 


Sept 17.0.1 $144,950 
Cl. TDeees! 


1,131,672 
| 737,112 
Dec. 14....| 737 ,012 
Jan. 14....|. 722,300 
Feb. 15....| 540,400 
March 15..| 400,000 
April 15.... 430,000 
May 17.... 443,098 i and5 
| 


June 14°**> 571,178 do. 


July 15....| 501,162 
573,912 
573,912 
530,000 
580,000 


OO ROO nr ror 


| 
| 

Aug. 16....! 

Sept 16....| 

Oct. 14....| 

| Nov. 15....! 

Dec. 16....| 580,000 

| 1632..| Jan. 17.... 530,000 

| Feb. 17.... 467,766 

| . ; 

i 
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3. Further extract from Mr. Clayton’s report 
of 1832, to illustrate the conduct of the Bank of 
| the United States in loaning much to the few, 
and little to the many; and explanatory of the 
| present condition of the money market in Phila- 
| delphia, where small borrowers for short terms 
| pay three per cent. per month discount for money 
which may have come from the Bank of the 


| United States to a large borrower on aterm of 
or in landed estates, fully equivaleut to the amount of the \ 


| * These are the words of the Bank statement. 


‘* So they would prefer || 


[December 21, 


] : ; = 

| years, or indefinitely, or on immateriality of 
time: 

April, 1832, loans to 72 persons................ $2,404 978 

«© loans to 19 persons................ 1.974 seo 

* joansto 3 persons...... seeeee SHI 709 

+ Joans tO 4 PerBONS.......eeesecees 995456 

s Loans tO 1 PEMON. 000 ccccccccccs ° 417.765 


—_—.. 


Total..........99 persons... $5,434.11) 


——. 


Whole amount of loans discounted at the same rie 
UME... 000, cere ecees + + $5,964 085 
Hy SOE NE OO BP OTORB sans vc ccnssecnescesescs 5,434,111 


—— 


To all other persons .......+eceseeees $529,974 


| These are the loans of the National ‘nals as 
| Philadelphia, April, 1832. 


| THE DEPOSIT ACT. 


| REMARKS OF HON. W. C. RIVEs, 
_ OF VIRGINIA, 
| In Senate, December 21, 1836. 


On reference of Mr. Catnoun’s bill for continuing 
the provisions of the Deposit bill. , 
Mr. RIVES said he was in favor of referrino 
the proposition of the Senator from South Caro- 

| lina (Mr. Catnoun] to the Committee on Finance; 
| and as the honorable gentleman seemed to think 
| there would be a want of courtesy in giving it that 
|| direction, he would state briefly why it seemed to 
(; him that, on the very principles on which the 
| Senator from South Carolina placed his proposi- 
|| tion, it ought to go to that committee, and to tione 
other. The proposition itself assumed that there 
| would bea surplus during the coming year, in 
| making provision for its deposit with the States, 
| The first inquiry, therefore, was, is there likely 
|| to be such a surplus under the existing rates of 
| duties, combined with the land sales? The Sen- 
| ator from South Carolina had entered into calcu- 
|| lations, to show that there would be a surplus of 
| some eight or ten millions the next year. But 
this was matter for a difference of opinion. The 
| Secretary of the Treasury thought otherwise. 
The Committee on Finance, being specially 
charged with the estimates of the public revenue 
_and expenditure, was the proper tribunal to take 
| cognizance of this question, and report its opinion 
on the subject to the Senate. But, again. The 


| gentleman from South Carolina had distinctly 


| said, that if a surplus can be prevented by altering 
| the existing rates of duties, without serious injury 
| toany ofthe great interests of the country, he 
| would prefer such a reduction of the revenue to 
any measure for a further deposit with the States. 
|| But whether, and in what mode, such a reduction 
'| can be effected, is precisely a question for the 
Committee on Finance. The gentleman’s propo- 
|| sition, therefore, depending, in his own view of it, 
|| on that question, ought clearly to take the same 
| destination. 
| For my own part, (said Mr. R.,) I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that if there be any danger of another 
| surplus accruing during the coming year, timely 
and effectual measures should be taken to prevent 
| it by an adequate reduction of the revenue. He 
| had given his hearty support to the deposit bill of 
| the last session. He considered it, under the pe- 
| culiar circumstances of the case, a wise, useful, 
and necessary measure, and every day’s observa- 
| tion and reflection since had convinced him more 
_and more of its importance and happy consequen- 
| ces. He was sure he should never regret the vole 
he had given on that occasion. But our situation 
now is essentially different. Then, a large sur- 
plus had already accumulated on our hands, and 
the problem was, not how to prevent, but how to 
dispose of it in a manner least pernicious and haz- 
ardous to the country. But now we are at the 
beginning of a new session of Congress, and with 
the lights derived from the past, may look ahead, 
and form some reasonable estimate of the financial 
penne of the year. If we can foresee a surplus 
+ beyond the just and constitutional wants of the 
Government as at all probable, we are bound, on 
every principle of legislative duty, to anticipate 
and prevent it by suitable measures of reduction. 
The first duty of the representatives of the people 
is to relieve them from unnecessary taxation, and 
to adjust the public income to a prudent and eco- 
nomical expenditure. ' 
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from South Carolina, which he begged leave to 
notice. ‘The honorable gentleman said ifa majority 
of the Senate should determine to refer his propo- 
sition to the Committee on Finance, he would un- 
dertake to be a prophet, and pronounce that the 
olicy of that majority, and the result of the action 
of the committee, would be nothing but a deceitful 
demonstration upon the subject ofa reduction of 
duties. (Mr. Carnoun shook his head at the 
word deceitful.} Mr. R. did not profess to give 
the precise words of the gentleman. He spoke, 
at all events, of the policy of the Administration 
and its friends terminating in a mere demonstration 
on this subject; and that all that the Presideut and 
the Secretary of the Treasury had suid in regard 
to it would turn out to be a delusive feint, if his 
roposition should be commitied to the Committee 
on Finance. (Mr. C. assented.] How did the 
honorable gentleman arrive at this conclusion? 
Was it not on his motion, earnestly persisted in, 
no longer ago than yesterday, that so much of the 
President’s message as related to the reduction of 
duties was referred to this very committee? The 
honorable gentleman seemed then perfectly satis- 
fied with the Finance Committee; and was even 
profuse in his well-bestowed compliments on the | 
distinguished gentlemen who composed it. Did he 
mean nothing more than a demonstration ? Had he 
not been in earnest? He hoped the gentleman had | 
no such policy, nor could he suppose him to have | 
been influenced by any such motive. 

{Mr. CaLHoun, in some subsequent remarks, 
said he opposed the reference of his bill to the) 
Finance Committee as contrary to parliamentary 
rule, because a majority of that committee were 
known to be adverse to its —— He also said 
he would not be the man to disturb the compro- 
mise of 1833, unless it could be done by general | 
consent. ] 


There was one other observation of the Senator | the country during the revolutionary struggle for 
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its independence. A claim of that denomination 
commends itself at once to our patriotic feelings; 
and we all are predisposed, and should be predis- 
posed, to regard it with favor. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the payment of public money to satisfy 
the demands of private individuals upon the Gov- 
ernment, it is absolutely indispensable that some 
general principle be adopted and adhered to, and 
that all claimants be treated in the same manner. 
It would be great injustice not to do this, and 


| would, moreover, leave our legislation very much 


at loose ends. Sir, there must be something 


| strikingly peculiar in the character of that claim, 


which can be regarded by Government cr by 


| Congress as elevated above the high merit of being 


just and equitable in itself. And, sir, there must 


| be something no less singularly striking and pe- 


culiar in the character of that claim, which shall 
be understandingly paid by the Government, or 


allowed by Congress, without its being just and | 
For one, sir, | am disposed to | 


equitable in itself. 
have the Government pay promptly every claim 
that shall come up to the character of being just 
or equitable in itself,and | am unwilling to have 
any paid that fall below this standard; and all that 


are paid, | would have paid upon one and the | 


| same principle, and by one and the same general 


|of human affairs. 


rule, be that as it may, unless a positive agree- 
ment between the claimant and the Government 
shall constitute any particular claim or exception 
from the generality of private claims. 


ent claims, is to be expected from the very nature 
But that the Government 


| should undertake to deal out justice more nicely 
| or equally among claimants, by an a:tempt to 


|| pursue their claims through all the incidental 


nt 
Mr. RIVES briefly rejoined.. As the Senator | shades of merit that may be thought to distin- || have been wrongful, the property of such citizen, 


from South Carolina was — conditionally in | guish some that are allowed, from others that are 
il 


favor of the proposition in his bill (that is, in the 
event that there would be a surplus, and that the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


pears to my mind entirely impolitic, and imprac- 


to be adjusted. 
this extent, or to involve the Government in these 
burdensome but inevitable consequences of the rule 
proposed to be adopted by this bill? Sir, consider 
the enormous claims still pending, denominated the 
French claims prior to 1800, and some of which, 
to say the least, are as just, perhaps, as even the 
claim now pending, or are alleged to be so; and are 
gentlemen prepared to carry out this principle of 
allowing interest in reference to those claims, and 
will they do it? Why should a different rule apply 
to one just claim, and not be conceded to another? 
If a rule of adjustment be adopted and applied to 
a present claim, admitted to be just, why not say 
it shall apply to all future and all past claims also, 
admitted also to be just? Because a claim has been 
once settled by the Government, if the settlement 
did not embrace all that the claimant, upon fair 


injured party that justice now. 
sand claims will thus be revived, and upon the basis 
about to be established in this bill? Will gentlemen 
but reflect upon the strong equitable character of 
claims heretofore adjusted by Government, but 
denied the allowance of interest? Whena revenue 
or custom-house officer, or any officer of the Treas- 


That dif- | 
ferent degrees of hardship and misfortune, as well | 
| as of benefits and advantages, to individual claim- | 
|; ants, will enter into the constitution of their differ- | 


revenue could not be reduced,) and as the ques- | ticable to be accomplished, and would be more | 
tion whether it could be reduced belonged con- | productive of inequality and complaint than of | 
fessedly to the Committee on Finance, it involved | equality and satisfaction, in the distribution of | 
Sir, | am con- | 


no violation of the a principle, to || the Government’s allowances. 


which the Senator ha 
that committee. 


compromise act. Hethought it entitled to respect, 


as having effected a great national good in restor- | 


ing peace to the country at a critical moment, full 
of peril both to the Union and our republican in- 
stitutions. It was an arrangement, too, on the 
faith of which large interests, now forming an in- 
tegral and important part of the national prosper- 
ity, had grown up. While, therefore, he saw 
nothing in that act of the character of a pledge, 
which could, by any binding force, tie up the 


| 


alluded, to send his bill to || strained to oppose such a system, and to know 
Mr. R. hoped he would not be || but one rule of payment; and that is, to pay all 
understood as wishing wantonly to disturb the | demands alike that are found to be just against | 


the Government, and to reject all alike that are 
not found to be of this character. 
In relation to the principal or substantive part 


| of the claim now pending before the committee, | 


| have nothing to say. 


hands of future legislation, he was not disposed | 


to disturb its operations for any light or trivial | 


cause, far less from any vindictive feeling of par- | 
ty prejudice. But if thegreat object of abolishing 


ee or oppressive taxation, and of bring- | 
the revenue of the country to the legiti- | 


ing down 
mate wants of the Government,cannot otherwise be 
accomplished, then, and to that extent, he for one, | 
should feel himself obliged, as in every other case | 
ofa sound legislative discretion, to ook to the | 
paramount interest of the general good. 


HEIRS OF COLONEL A. W. WHITE. 


REMARKS OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, | 
OF MAINE, 


In tHe House or RepretENTATIVES, 
December 16, 1836, 


In Committee of the Whole, on the motion of Mr. ALLEN, | 
of Vermont, to strike from House bil 152, in favor of 
the heirs of Colonel A. W. White, the provision allow- | 
ing interest from July 4, 1780, to the present time, on a | 
claim for advances alleged to have been made to troops | 
during the revolutionary war. 


Mr. SMITH said it could not be otherwise 
than highly disagreeable to the mind of any gen- | 








| extent, retrospective an 
|| never yet been adopted by Congress, unless in 


| 


| 
| 


uarter have I 


years back, that I do make a question, and am 


constrained to oppose my vote; and I ask the | 


committee to look well to the effect of such allow- 
ance upon both the past, present, and future oper- 
ations of this Government. Are gentlemen pre- 
pared to adopt a principle so momentous in its 
prospective, which has 


some very few cases where it was unobserved, 
probably, and a principle which has been repeat- 


| edly, and I may say uniformly, repudiated by 
| Congress in the adjustment of claims? Where will 


it lead us, or where will it end? If, because this 
claim is just, interest is to be allowed upon that 


lar. And, sir, itis not only all present claims, but 


all future claims, which shall be adjudged just || 
against the Government, that should and must be | 


so settled with interest; and this claim will be an 
undeniable precedent and authority for it. Nor 
shall we be permitted to stop here, if we would 
be consistent, and alike just to all. Butallclaims 


that have at any time heretofore been recognized | 
and paid by the Government, without the allow- || 


I have not myself had an || 
opportunity of investigating its merits in this par- | 
ticular; but it seems to be conceded on all sides as | 
| just in itself; at least from no 
| heard it objected to on this floor. But, sir, it is to | 
the allowance of interest for some forty or fifty | 


|| ance of interest upon them, will be as fairly and 


éman upon this floor to feel himself under the equitably entitled respectively to this same allow- 


hecessity of opposing any claim that has its origin 1 ance of interest by the Government, as if the prin- | 
in, or that has grown out of, services rendered to 


cipal had never been paid, or as if they were yet '' 
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Are gentlemen prepared to go to 


principle, such as the Government is now about to 
be made to recognize, was entitled to, the Govern- 
ment surely cannot refuse to go back and do the 
How many thou- 


ury Department, under a misconstruction of a pro- 
vision of law, has exacted of a merchant an excess 
of duty upon articles imported by him, and abso- 
lutely brought into the Treasury money that such 
merchant was not bound to pay, Congress has 
invariably repaid the amount wrongfully exacted, 
but never a cent of intereet upon it. When the 
property of a citizen has been seized and sold by 
the Government for the supposed violation of some 
law, perhaps of a revenue law, and upon adjudi- 
cation by the proper tribunals, the seizure and 
sale have been disallowed and demonstrated to 


| or the proceeds of it, have been invariably re- 
‘also allowed, and to favor some over others, ap- | 


stored, upon a claim therefor, but not with tnter- 
est, even though years may have been exhausted 
in the proceedings. Could more equitable cases 
be conceived for the application of the rule of in- 
terest than were such cases? But, sir, it has not 
been adopted, because the whole proceeding and 


| delay incident thereto have in all cases been viewed 
|| aga misfortune, and not a wrong, and for which 


the Government ought not, and cannot upon prin- 
ciples of sound policy, be considered as the re- 
sponsible party. The Government, in such cases, 
loses the property for which it was contending and 
was supposed to be entitled to, while the other 
party recovers it, but with a loss of the use of it 
while in dispute. In case of a claim in the nature 
of a debt, long delays are often incident to an al- 
lowance. This is a misfortune for which the 
Government is not, and ought not to be, considered 
as particularly responsible. [tis unavoidable from 
the nature of Government. The claimant him- 
self is a constituent part of the same Government, 
and shares, in common with his fellow-citizens 
under it, of the advantages and disadvantages 
flowing from it. If the rule of the Government is 
to pay the demands justly made upon it, as soon 
as they are respectively established and passed 
through the requisite forms instituted for the secu 

rity of the Treasury of the Government, it is all 
that can be rightly demanded of it, and the delaya 
incident to their adjustment is a misfortune that 
each claimant must bear for himself, and consti- 
tutes no foundation for an additional claim against 


i rei | the Government. This, sir, I repeat, has been, 
claim from its origin, then, to be just and consist- | 


ent in our practice, interest should be allowed on | 
|| every other claim found to be just; for justice can | 
know no medium at which to stop in this particu- | 


and must continue to be, I think, the established 
and only politic rule to be observed by Congress. 
Any other will lead to confusion, partialities, and 
injustice. Any other rule would be unjust to the 
Government itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the claim now before us is an 
old claim, and its advocates allege that it is of the 


| same denomination with those that were provided 


debts, adopted under President Washington’s a 
ministration, upon which interest was allowed. 

this be so, sir, it goes to establish the justice of 
the debt, but not the justice of the claim now set 
up for interest upon ut. For the question arises 
at once, if provision was made by Government for 
the adjustment of this claim at that early period, 
why was it not adjusted, and the benefit of 


for by the funding system, of the ae 
If 
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interest secured to it? The honorable gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Craic] has attempted an ex- 
planation of this delay; and if his explanation be 
taken, it constitutes, to my mind, the most con- 
clusive argument against, instead of in favor of 
this claim for interest; for it demonstrates that, 
so far from involving the Government in fault, 
the whole fault was with the claimant. That 


gentieman says, the claimant probably omitted to | 
avail himeelf of the ae act, by which his debt | 


might have been adjusted and interest secured 


upon it, if well founded, from a conviction that the 


promises or securities of the Government under 


the act would never be redéemed and paid. He || 
Sir, are we then | 
to pay |..verest for the delay of forty years in the | 


despaire! of ever being paid. 


seitiement of this claim, because the claimant un- 
derrated the worth of the Government’s promises, 


or misconceived the capacity of the Government || 
papers.’’ 


to pay? With this explanation of the case, the 
claim for interest most certainly ceases to have 
any merit whatever, and should not be allowed. 
fi is said in another quarter, that this case forms 
an exception to the generality of cases, because 


the Government agreed to pay interest on this de- | 


nomination of claims, by the terms of the funding 
act. But the terms of that act embraced only such 


selves of it, and beyond this the act neither offered, 
or agreed, on the part of the Government, to pay 
interest. This claimant did not avail himself of 
that agreement; and*the very fact that he did not, 
is calculated to impress the mind with the convic- 
tion that something peculiar attached to the claim 
then, and which does not now appear, to debar it 
from allowance under the funding act. At all 
events, Mr. Chairman, there is no evidence of any 
laches on the part of the Government respecting 
this claim, to entitle it to peculiar favor. There 
is no proof of an unwillingness or omission on the 

art of the Government to pay it, after it has once 
sea established by a compliance with the requi- 
site formalities of legislation. And Ido maintain, 
that the same rule should be applied to it as has 
been applied to all other claims, which is, to pay 
it when established satisfactorily, and to pay 
nothing more on account of any delays that have 
been incident to its establishment. This has been 
the uniform rule of Government in all like cases, 
with perhaps an exception or two that cannot 
have weight, and it is the only rule that will be 
just or politic in practice. All hardships arising 
under this rule must be regarded as misfortunes, 
and notas wrongs, for the Government will always 
be just towards individuals, when its necessary 
requirements are complied with by them. I am 
constrained to vote in support of the motion of the 

entleman from Vermont, {Mr. ALien,] and trust 
it will prevail. It involves a great principle that 
should not be lost sight of, or relaxed, under any 
circumstances that fall short of a positive agree- 
ment on the part of the Government to relax it, 
entered into at the origin of the claim that seeks 
to evade it. 


EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue Hovse or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
December 15, 1836. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. Wise, 
was before the House: 

« Resolved, Thatso much of the President’s message as 
relates to the ‘condition of the various Executive Depart- 
ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been 


conducted, the vigilant and taithful discharge of the public | 


business in all of them, and the causes of complaint, from 
any quarter, at the manner in which they have fulfilled the 
objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select committee, 


and papers, and with instructions to inquire into the con- 
dition of the various Executive Departments, the ability and 
integrity with which they have been conducted, into the 
manner in Which the public business has been discharged 
in all of them, and into all causes of complaint, from any 
quarter, at the manner in which said Departments, or their 
bureaus or offices, or any of their officers or agents of every 
description whatever, directly or indirectly connected with 
them in any manner, officially or unofficially, in duties per 
taining to the public interest, have fulfilled or failed to 
accomplish the objects of their creation, or have violated 














Executive Administration—Mr. Underwood. 


and interest; and that said committee, in its inquiries, 
may refer to such periods of time as to them may seem 
expedient and proper.’’ 


Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, had moved to 
strike out all after the word ‘* Resolved,’’ and 
insert: 


** That so much of the President’s message as is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘ Before concluding this paper, I 
think itis due to the various Executive Departments to bear 
testimony to their prosperous condition, and to the ability 
and integrity with which they have been conducted. It 
has been my aim to enforce in all of them a vigilant and 
faithful discharge of the public business; and it is gratify- 
ing to me to believe that there is no just cause of complaint, 
from any quarter, at the manner in which they have ful- 
filled the objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select 
committee of nine members, with instructions to inquire 
into any specific causes of complaint which may be alleged 


| against the integrity of the administration of any of the De- 
| partments, or their bureaus, or the vigilance and fidelity 


with which their duties have been discharged, and that 
said committee have power to send for persons and 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said that the remarks first 


| made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
|| Mann] had afforded him a great deal of pleasure, 
| for it seemed from them that the gentleman was || 


in favor of the fullest and most thorough examina- 
tion of the Departments which could be made; and 


| it also seemed that the heads of the Departments, 
claimants as saw proper to, or could avail them- || 


conscious of having discharged their duty, courted | 
investigation, because they knew it would result 
to their credit, and confirm their claim to public 
confidence. But, sir, (said Mr. U.,) the con- 
cluding remarks of the gentleman from New York, | 


resolution, appeared to me inconsistent with those | 
declarations, favorable to that full and latitudinous 


investigation, which were made in the first past of || 


his speech. What, I ask, is the difference be- 
tween the original resolution, adopted by the 


ment? The original allows an unrestricted ex- 
amination; the amendment would confine it to | 


tion is commenced. The committee will not be | 
tied down to any particular charge, or to any | 
narrow course of inquiry, by the original resolu- | 
tion. This would be to permit that full and un- 
trammeled examination which could not fail to 
expose the hidden things of darkness and corrup- 
tion, if the Departments are Ruilty, and to which I | 
thought the member from New York had fully | 
assented. 

{[Mr. Manw asked leave to explain, and said | 
that he was in favor of a full and thorough ex- | 
amination, but his objection consisted in the gen- | 
erality of the investigation without specifications, 
a course which seemed to him too much like a 
general search warrant, and therefore inconsistent 
with sound constitutional principles, and he hoped 
me gentleman from Kentucky would take his | 
idea. |} 

I think (said Mr. U.,) I comprehend the gen- 
tleman from New York, and will not pervert his | 
meaning. If we were in pursuit of stolen goods, | 
and desired to search for them, the gentleman’s 
idea is correct. 
specify the article lost, and the place where we 
expected to find it; and, before subjecting a citizen | 
to the humiliating process of having his private | 





apartment searched, the Constitutions of the Uni- || 


ted States and State of Kentucky, and probably | 
of every other State in this Union, would require | 
an oath or affirmation in support of the facts be- 

fore the magistrate issues the warrant, and then | 


| the warrant should specify the placeto be searched, | 
But, sir, who ever || 


and the thing to be taken. 
heard these well settled constitutional principles, | 


until now, applied to political investigations, to || 


the examination of the Departments of this or | 
any other Government? Has it come to this, | 
that, when we ask for the appointment of a com- | 


ni : || mittee to ascertain whether our affairs have been | 
to consist of nine members, with power to send for persons || 


properly managed and conducted by the servants 
of the people, gentlemen consider the proceeding 
analogous to the pursuit of thieves and stolen | 
property, and contend that we ought to proceed | 
with the same caution and formality? Sir, such | 
a suggestion can result from nothing less than | 
inconsiderate zeal in support of men who may be | 
pure, and who ought to court, rather than shun, | 
investigation, if their conduct fears no scrutiny. 
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— 


. | prosecutors had wholly 
| specified charges, to be made before the examina- ‘| 


We should then be bound to || 
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ral commission or warrant to search and e 

the political movements and official con 
the Departments of this Government, 
me totally at variance with the geniug of al] Our 
institutions. Whatare the Departments of this 
Government? Nothing but executive trusts, coy. 
fided to agents, to be exercised according to the 
will and for the benefit of the people. The trus. 
tee or agent is amenable and responsible to the 
people; and how can that responsibility be ep. 
forced unless the people, whenever they choose, 


XAaMine 
duct of 
Seems to 


/and at all times, can look into, and examine ag 


they please, the records and official acts of ever 
public functionary? And how, sir, can the people 
do this, unless it be through their representatives 
upon this floor? {I demand itas a right, in the 
name of my constituents, and in their behalf | 
call for the practical exercise of that right, which 
will enable a committee of this House to lay before 
them the official correspondence of every Secre. 
tary, the condition of their offices, and the whole 
evidences of their official conduct, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil. 

If such an examination be not legitimate—if 


-we have no such power—then indeed are the 
_ officers of Government placed above the reach of 


the people, and from nominal servants have be. 
come practical masters. The ample investigation 


| tolerated by the gentleman from New York js 
_coupled with the. condition that we shall first 
| charge some specific offense, and then he would 


allow us to examine the records, without restric. 
in which he preferred the amendment offered by || 
the member from Rhode Island to the original || 


tion, for evidence in support of it. Now, sir, such 
proceeding would be well calculated to turn the 
investigation into ridicule. 1t would be necessary, 
if that be the appropriate course, to form charges 
and specifications by guessing, and unless we hap- 


| pened to guess right, the whole investigation would 


|| amount to nothing, for I suppose no one will con- 
Committee of the Whole, and the proposed amend- || 


tend that conviction under impeachment, or pub- 
lic condemnation, would be the result, where the 
mistaken the nature and 
character of the offense, and had exhibited charges 
totally variant from those sustained by the proof. 
Sir, 1 am not disposed to commence the investiga- 
tion by guessing; but lam truly anxious to have 
an inspection of all the records of the several 
Departments, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there has been any misfeasance or mal- 
feasance committed. If any can be found, then 
it is time to bring forward theaccusation. If none 
exist, then an honest committee should proclaim 
to the nation that all is well; and those who, 
from ill-founded suspicions, have insisted upon 
the investigation, would feel the blush of shame 
for having done injustice, in their thoughts, to 


| the virtuous patriots who, uninfluenced by selfish 


and corrupt motives, have only labored to pro- 
mote the great interests of the country. 

| The true question is, whether we have a right 
| to make the examination before charging any of- 
fense; or must we specify offenses at random, 
and then call for a committee to ascertain their 
truth? If it was a mere copartnership between 
the heads of the Departments and the represent- 
atives of the people, we should have the right to 
inspect their books and papers, and a refusal on 
their part to let us do it would be just cause for 
| dissolving the concern. But, sir, it is not a co- 
partnership in political trade, where each member 
of the firm shares the profits according to the 
capital of intrigue and management he contributes. 
Such a doctrine is only current with those whose 
motto is ‘* to the victors belong the spoils.” The 
people of this nation, in whose place we stand, do 
not admit the existence of any partnership with 
their rulers. Itis no joint-stock company. Those 
who rule in the Executive Departments are the 
mere agents of the people, the trustees for their 
| use; and we, temporarily clothed with the power 
of the people, as their representatives, have the 
same right to call upon those agents and trustees 





| to exhibit all their books, records, and accounts, 
‘touching the affairs of the Government, that the 
' merchant has to call upon his factor, or the land- 
| lord upon his steward. Sir, this right is the true 
basis of American liberty; it is the essence of re- 
_ sponsibility; and if it be not practically exercised, 
'the people can never settle their. accounts, oF 
_ know how they stand with their rulers; and when 
| the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Ripey] 
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their duties, or have injured and impaired the public service || The idea that there is something wrong in a gene- \ seemed to deny the very existence of sucha right, 
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| felt that he was uttering sentiments and opinions | 
more congenial to the monarchical atmosphere of || 
Europe than the republican expanse which en- 
circles the States of this Union. If there is no 
such right, liberty is dead, and despotism reigns. 
But, sir, the abstracted right has not been posi- |, 
tirely denied, although it has been treated as if it |, 
did not exist; and the manner proposed for its | 
exercise by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, rather implies a want of right or 
authority to send out a committee to make a gen- 
eral examination. The gentleman from Rhode |, 
Island is an astute lawyer, and, if he will reflect | 
a moment, he must be sensible that the course in- | 
dicated by his amendment is a departure from 
the settled practice in courts of justice, designed |, 
to bring the violators of the penal code to punish- || 
ment. By their practice the grand jury is first | 
empanneled and sworn to inquire; and, sir, the 
rand jury is unrestricted in its inquiries. It has | 
no limits, but may take a range of investigation | 
coextensive with the penal lawsoftheland. The | 
grand jury indicts and presents, and gives shape 
and form to the charge. After the grand jury | 
has specified the time, place, circumstances, and | 
manner of the crime, then comes the venire, and 
the accused is put upon his trial. The gentle- 
man’s amendment reverses the order of things. 
He would have the prosecutor to state the charge | 
by guessing, and without the examination of any 
witness before the grand jury, or a court of in- | 
quiry, and then he would forthwith enter upon 
the trial, Only indulge the gentleman in such a 
course—a course which subverts the settled wis- 
dom of the country, growing out of the experience 
of ages—and I will venture to say that no culprit 
ever could be convicted with the gentleman’s || 
talents employed in the defense. This House is | 
the grand inquest of this nation; and I, for one, | 
Mr. Speaker, will never consent to trammel its 
investigations by adopting a limited rule, such as || 
the amendment proposes. | 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Riptey] || 
seems to consider the original resolution, which 
contemplates an examination of the Departments | 
in all their ramifications, as an insinuation against | 
the integrity of the President. He (Mr. R.] will 
not look into the condition of the Departments, 
because the President has certified that all is well, | 


| 
| 


and to look for himself and his constituents after || 
that, would be to suspect the truth and honesty of || 


the President. 

| was astonished to hearsuch sentiments avowed 
on this floor. They are, in-my opinion, exotic | 
plants which should never be permitted to take 
rootin American soil. It is the doctrine of pas- | 
sive obedience, of quiet acquiescence in the will of | 
amaster, Sir, the gentleman forgets that eternal 
vigilance is the condition upon which publ liberty 
depends. We should receive nothing without 
examination, without sifting it thoroughly, and 
ascertaining for ourselves and our constituents all 
its properties and qualities. If we are to take 
things on trust, our presence here might as well 
be dispensed with, and we had better surrender at 
once all the powers of Government into the hands 
of a truthful and honest President. Sir, I have 
roe to do with the truth or honesty of the Presi- 
dent; [ shall neither concede nor deny him these 
qualities upon this occasion. By his ‘fruits’? I 
know him. But as he is soon to retire from his | 
station, and as it does not affect the principles for 
which I am contending, whether he is truthful and 
honest or otherwise, I shall not stop to inquire into 
such personal qualities. But suppose it were con- 
ceded that his character for truth and honesty 
stands as high as his warmest admirers would 
place it, are we to abstain from an examination 
into the conduct of our public functionaries, and 
the situation of their offices, merely because the 
President is of opinion they have done their duty ? 
The President’s certificate in their behalf is nothing 
more than his opinion; he does not inform us that 
he has made a minute and personal examination 
into the condition of the Departments, and that 
his opinion is the result of such examination We 
know that the President’s official duties have re- 
quired a great deal of his time. His absence last 
Summer, and his recent illness, connected with 
his official engagements, have allowed him very 
little time to devote to the examination of the 
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Departments; and hence, sir, this. [louse and this 
nation may form a very different opinion in regard 
to the heads of the Departments and their conduct, 


| from that expressed by the President; and ail 
} ; 


this may be done without assaulting his personal 
character. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pearce] seemed to oppose the proposed investi- 
gation, because he apprehended there was a lurk- 
ing purpose to depreciate, if not slander, the 


| characters of those who are at the head of the 


Executive Departments. I am equally sensible, 
with that gentleman, of the value to this nation of 
the reputation of our public men, and | have had 
cause to regret the unmerited reproaches and vile 
calumnies which are often cast upon them by a 
corrupt partisan press; but | cannot perceive any 
good reason for opposing the original resolution, 
lest the characters of those high in office might 
suffer by its adoption. We must take it for 
granted that the committee will report nothing but 
facts. If the facts are of such a nature as to pro- 


duce censure, degradation of character, and ex- | 
| pulsion from office, it will be much more creditable 


to the nation and its institutions to expose the 


|| base motives and bad acts of exalted functionaries, 


than to leave them unmolested in their high places, 
presenting a fair exterior to dupe the world, while 
all is disgusting filth and rottenness within. I 
admit there is a diminution of national character 
whenever any of our high officers are shown to 
be unworthy of their stations; but we had better 


| lose in this respect than to wink at corruption for 


the sake of appearances. By detecting, exposing, 
and punishing, political criminals, those who offend 
against the statutes and principles of liberty, there 
is a national gain of reputation, which more than 
counterbalances the loss | have mentioned. The 
gain consists in the manifestation of asound state 
of moral and political sentiment, which will not 


allow offenders to escape with impunity; and the | 


assurance we find in the stern political virtue 
which condemns the official knave, that our free 


|| institutionsare destined to last forever. Now, sir, 
let us test those principles of loss and gain, by | 


instituting the fullest and most unlimited inquiry; 


|, and if the result is, as some predict, that the 


| characters of our Cabinet Ministers will shine the 





| 


brighter from having passed the ordeal, the nation 
will gain much by the conviction that existing sus- 
picions are not well founded, and by the increase 


| of the reputations of those high functionaries. 

It has been said that the origina! resolution pro- || 
poses a new thing, for which there is no prece- | 
|| dent in the history of this Government. Grantit, | 
| and what of that? Is not the President’s lauda- | 
tory certificate in behalf of all the Executive De- | 


er and their officers a new thing in the 
istory of this Government? What former Presi- 


dent ever did the like? If the President intro- | 
duces a new practice, may we not meet it by an | 


appropriate novelty? If the original resolution is 


amended, it should be done by providing for the || 
| appointment of a separate committee to examine 
each Department. One committee, I fear, cannot | 


go through the whole. If such a practice had 
prevailed, as I think it ought to have done, from 
the commencement of the Government, I have no 


| doubt that many things which have been improp- 
| erly done would not have taken place. Early im- 
pressions, Mr. Speaker, are never forgotten. The | 


first lesson taught me asa member of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, many years since, was the pro- 
priety of appointing annually a committee to ex- 
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impeachment, then there is nothing left to be con- 
sidered but the propriety of exercising the power 
atthis time. [tis nothing more nor less than an 
exercise of the right to examine a Department 
when this House calls for a report. We have as 
much right to appoint a committee to ascertain a 
fact by inspecting the records of a Department as 
to require the head of the same Department, or 
the chief of any bureau, to report as to the par- 
ticular fact, upon his inspection. Suppose a ques- 
tion should arise whether the fact is truly re- 
ported, how can you decide unless you have the 
power to examine? I dismiss the argument in 
regard to the right of a general examination, and 
will proceed to show the propriety of its exer- 
cise. 

Will it interest the people of this country, and 
of the whole civilized world, to know whether 
there arecorrupt combinations existing among the 
officers of this Government, to aid and assist each 
other in procuring and retaining for themselves 
and their relatives offices and the emoluments 
thereof? Is it advisable to ascertain, in this the 
freest Government on earth, how far the spirit of 
despotjsm can or has obtained power to proscribe 
and punish those who dare to assert with bold- 
ness, and to maintain with independence, their 
principles of policy and their opinions in regard 
to men? Will it havea salutary influence among 
the lovers of justice and the votaries of freedom, 
to expose the wicked schemes of self-aggrandize- 
ment, which sometimes corrupt the wholesome 
administration of the laws, and infuse a deadly 
poison into the legislation of a country? If these 
questions are affirmatively answered, then, sir, we 
ought now to raise a committee and require an 
examination according to the original resolution. 
Whether the committee would find, by their in- 
vestigation, facts to alarm a nation, or to cheer it 

| on its forward march to greatness in population, 
in wealth, in resources, need not be anticipated. 

| The committee would certainly find facts of the 
one kind or the other; and the invest'~ tion would 
necessarily result in pointing out dangers which 
threaten our destruction, or in confirming our 
hopes of the durability of our institutions. Either 
result is desirable, and hence we should not hesi- 
tate to adopt the original resolution. 

I will suggest some things which could be done, 
and which could not fail to be deeply interestin 
tothe public. Shortly after the election of General 

|| Jackson as President, the postmaster at Glasgow, 
Kentucky, was removed from office. He did not 
vote for General Jackson. A political partisan 
was appointed in his place. The removed post- 
master fad the business of the office conducted to 
the satisfaction of the people, so far as | am in- 
formed. During the last session, charges of mal- 
feasance were forwarded to me against the then 
incumbent, so satisfactorily sustained by proof, 
that the Postmaster General removed the incum- 
| bent, and appointed another in his place. Now, 

sir, the documents by Which the removal of the 

postmaster last session was accomplished, are no 

doubt on file in the Post Office Department. The 

documents and charges upon which the first re- 
| moval took place ought also to be there, and doubt- 

less are. I would have an examining committee 
|inspect these documents, and collect from them 
| the principle of action with the Department, which, 
in the first instance, caused the removal of a com- 
|| petent and faithful officer, without any complaint 
| against him, and the appointment of an individual, 
| a political partisan, atterwards removed for mal- 


} 





amine each department of the government of that || feasance. A similar inquiry should be had in all 
State, and to report upon its condition. The offi- || other likecases. In the progress of the examina- 
ces of our State—auditor, treasurer, register, &c., || tion, 1 would also examine the correspondence 


&c., are annually examined by a separate com- || 


and documents relative to the removal of the post- 


mittee, and reported on. We do not take the || master at Stanford, Kentucky, and the appoint- 


Governor’s word that all things are going on well; 


ment of Alfred Hocker in his place! I presume 


but the representatives of the people investigate || the House are not ignorant of one act, at least, 
for themselves and their constituents, and the same || performed by this notorious personage; and every 


practice should prevail in this Government, hence- 


forth and forever. 


| gentleman, no doubt, has heard that when he 
|| demanded possession of the books, papers, &c., of 


If, Mr. Speaker, I have satisfied the House that | the office to which he had been appointed, the 
we possess the power to make a general examin-| young man having charge of them refused to sur- 
ation into the condition of the Departments,without || render upon the first summons; and upon a pas- 


stating beforehand any specific abuse or malfea- 
sance as the object of inquiry; if such power ne- 


|| sionate inquiry from Hocker, as to his authority 
for withholding the papers, the youth calmly re- 


cessarily results from the legislative powers vested || plied, ‘‘ Just the same which you had to withhold 


in us by the Constitution, and from the power of || the Lincoln poll-book.” Sir, I should like to 
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know, I think it would be beneficial to this nation 
to ascertain the motives and principles of one of | 


the Departments of this Government, which led 


to the appointment of a man to hold a highly im- | 


portant office, who, but for the constitutional pro- 
vision against ex post facto laws, would, in all hu- 
man probability, have been a penitentiary convict 
at the date of hisappointment. I would have the 
committee examine and reéxaminethe recommend- 
ations and correspondence relative to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hocker. [Here a gentleman near 
Mr. U. suggested, in an undertone, ‘* that they 
were probably burnt up by the fire last night.’ 
Mr. U. continued. I hope not, sir. When 1 
reached the conflagration, that part of the building 
appropriated to the use of the General Post Office 


was sv far uninjured as to admit free access to the | 


interior of it without danger, and there was ample 
time to have secured all important papers. I trust, 
sir, there has been no destruction of any which 
relate to removals from, and appointments to office. 
These papers, if thoroughly scrutifiized, will, lap- 
prehend, exhibit combinations of depravity which 
would startle a confiding, unsuspecting pean 
call into active operation that vigilance, that per- 
petual vigilance, without which knavery is destined 
to triumph over honesty, and liberty to fall under 
the machinations of tyrants. Sir, I desire that the 
committee should examine all the correspondence 
in each of the Departments relative to removals 
and appointments. I want to know whether the 
Jeffersonian rule, ‘Is he honest, is he capable, is he 
faithful to the Constitution,”’ governs the Depart- 
ments in making appointments; or whether this 
be the rule now practiced on, ‘* Is he a voter, how 
did he vote, how many votes can he control in all 
future contests for power!” You may suppress 
this inquiry if you dare; but, sir, unless the Ameri- 
can people have utterly lost that character which 
brought their fathers through the storms of the 
Revolution, they will ultimately bring to light the 
hidden secrets of all your Departments. 


There are other objects to which a committee | 
of investigation could and should turn their atten- | 


tion. During the last session, a member from 
New York [Mr. Hunt] was placed at the head of 


a committee, raised by the order of this House, | 
for the purpose of inquiring into the speculations || 
made in the public lands by members of Congress, | 


and the facilities afforded them for that purpose by 
the deposit banks. Ele was unable to go through 


with the investigation, and asked further time, | 


which was refused. Now, sir, the committee ap- 
pointed, if the original resolution is adopted, can 
ascertain a great many facts in regard to the public 
lands, and the speculations carried on in them, 
which may have a very important influence upon 
the deliberations and legislation of this House. 
They can ascertain at the land office the quantity 
of acres sold to each individual and company for 
the last two years,and when each sale was made. | 
They can ascertain the names of the purchasers, 
and then they can ascertain what sums of money | 
have been loaned to these purchasers by the deposit 
banks, and when the loans were made, provided | 


the officers of these banks do not say to them * that || 


is none of your business.’ Thus, sir, a commit- 


tee, by going properly to work, can obtain from 


the records of one Department and the books of |; 
the deposit banks all the information necessary || 


to elucidate the subject of inquiry confided to the 

committee of which the gentleman from New York 

[Mr. Hunt] was chairman, and, by so doing, 
avoid wounding the delicate sensibility and fastid- | 
ious honor of certain witnesses, who might refuse | 
to answer certain questions, if called to testify. | 
From the Land Office the committee might pass | 
over to the Treasury, and ascertain how much | 
old and silver had been there deposited to pay | 
or lands, and in whose favor Treasury certificates | 
of deposit were issued, and the amount of each. | 


| should have been the last to oppose it. 
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EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION, 


SPEECH OF HON. E. W. RIPLEY, 
OF LOUISIANA, 


IN REPLY TO MR. PEYTON, OF TENNESSEE, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 15, 1836. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. Wise, 
was before the House: 

** Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the ‘ condition of the various Executive Depart- 
ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been 
conducted, the vigilant and faithful discharge of the public 


business in all of them, and the causes of complaint, from || 
any quarter, at the manner in which they have fulfilled the | 


objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select committee, 
to consist of nine members, with power tosend for persons 
and papers, and with instructions to inquire into the con- 
dition Of the various Executive Departments, the ability and 
integrity with which they have been conducted, into the 


manner in which the public business has been discharged || 


in all of them, and into all causes of complaint, from any 
quarter, at the manner in which said Departments, or their 
bureaus or offices, or any of their officers or agents of every 
description whatever, directly or indirectly connected with 
them in any manner, officially or unofficially, in duties per- 
taining to the public interest, have fulfilled or failed to 
accomplish the objects of their creation, or have violated 


their duties, or have injured and impaired the public service | 


and interest; and that said committee, in its inquiries, 
miay refer to such periods of time as to them may seem 
expedient and proper.’? 


Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, had moved to || 


strike out all after the word ‘* Resolved,’ and 
insert: 


‘<That so much of the President’s message as isin the 
following words, to wit: ‘ Before concluding this paper, I 
think itis due to the various Executive Departments to bear 
testimony to their prosperous condition, and to the ability 
and integrity with which they have been conducted. It 
has been my aim to enforce in all of them a vigilant and 
faithful discharge of the public business ; and it is gratifying 
to me to believe that there is no just cause of complaint, 
from any quarter, at the manner in which they have ful- 
filled the objects of their creation,’ be referred to a select 


|| committee of nine members, with instructions to inquire 


into any specific causes of complaint which may be alleged 
against the integrity of the administration of any of the De- 
partments, or their bureaus, or the vigilance and fidelity 
with which their duties have been discharged, and that 
said committee have power to send for persons and 
papers.’? 


Mr. RIPLEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: Had this been a proposition to 


inquire into the condition of the Department cf 
State, of the Treasury, of the Navy, and War 


Departments, and the General Post Office, with a | 


| view to investigate abuses, if they exist, no per- 
son would be more willing to join in the inquiry 
than myself. No individual would be more anx- 
ious to enforce the responsibility of subordinate 
officers. There are none who will go further to 
ferret outany malpractices; and, if they really exist, 

| to punish them with the high constitutional power 
of this House. Had the resolution for inquiry 
had these objects solely and honestly in view, I 
But, sir, 
the President is constitutionally responsible for the 

| whole of the Executive Department; the various 
radii of its powers concentrate, as well its re- 
sponsibilities as its honors, upon him; and when 
I take these circumstances into view, and consider 
also the spirit in which this debate has been con- 
ducted, the position of the President cannot be 
observed without exciting ourshare of sympathy. 
Shall we, at a moment when his connection with 
the people of the United States is about to term- 
| inate forever, and all the aspirations of ambition 
| are to be dissolved by age, infirmities, and sick- 
ness, when the consciousness of his high and 
devoted services, which we all know he must pos- 
sess, and the enthusiastic affection of the American 
people were about to cheer the evening of his life, 
| and to gild his expiring lamp, is it right or proper 
| for the representatives of the people whom he has 
| succored and saved, to cut off this departing solace, 


) 


| people whose rights 


|| United States? 
| tionary war to the present moment he has been 





|| great and powerful nation. 
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so much wit and pungency of satire, the allecs. 
| tions are made against /Indrew Jackson as theo! je 
_ who is to be convicted of the corruption whic), . 
| so broadly insinuated in the resolution to exist j, 
| the Executive Department. | am not willino to 
exercise the high constitutional powers of ‘this 
| House in the least degree in sanctioning such gp 
| allegation. 

General Jackson, after a life spent in the service 
of his country, is about retiring from the elevated 
position he holds as presiding executive office, 
of these States, at an advanced age, and worn 
down by the labors spent in that service. He jg 

| how, Sir, on the bed of sickness, which may prove 

his bed of death. God grant that it may not, by, 

that he may live many many years amongst thy; 

e has so bravely and hop. 

| estly defended, and whose prosperity, under jis 

| successful administration, has excited the aston. 
ishment of the whole civilized worid. 

What, sir, is the relation that Andrew Jackson 
bears to the Representatives of the people of the 

From the period of your revoly. 


| the lofty, indefatigable defender of his country, 
| In war and in peace, on the battle-field and in your 

councils, his exertions, his toils, and unceasine 
energy and integrity, have done as much as any 


| other man, not excepting your Washington in the 


| field,and your Jefferson and Madison in the Ca). 
inet, to elevate the character of this Republic, to 


/ advance its prosperity, and to pr serve its peace, 
His name has been a tower of strength, and under 
| his administration the character of an American 


citizen, as was that formerly of a Roman citizen, 
is a passport throughout the world. Aye, sir, in 


| foreign lands, wherever your star-spangied banner 


| displays from the high and giddy mast, the char- 
acter of our Republic, under the egis of the lofiy 
| virtues of the President, has that wall of strength 
that feels ever conscious of the protection of a 
And would you, sir, 
/ would this House, after a life thus spent, and 


| which impartial history is about to take charge of 
| for the benefit of his country,—would they, at the 


_ eve of his long life, so worthily spent in all that is 
patriotic and virtuous in the public service,—would 
they pursue him with insinuations that corruption, 
with its blighting mildew, had found entrance into 
the bosom of Jackson’s more than Roman virtue? 

If thie House institutes the inquiry, it sanctions 

the charge; and will they, without any specific 

_ allegations, just at the close of General Jackson's 

career, hold the fatal chalice to his lips, which 

| should poison and embitter with the stings of in- 
gratitude the evening of his life? We have had 
no precedent to justify such a measure. Party 
spirit has raged and misrepresented all your Pres- 
idents during their term of office; but they have 
passed and are prrens off the stage all with the 
award of official and personal integrity. Some 
have not been reélected by the people, but against 
them no charge of corruption is found embodied in 
the annals of the country. Nor does any Amer- 
ican citizen, at even this lapse of time, impeach 
their integrity; no one charges them with willful or 
wanton corruption while administering the affairs 
of the Commonwealth. The only allegations made _ 
against them, as they quit the scene of their labors, 





of their glories, and their services, were that & 
distinguished member, formerly from Virginia, 
accused Mr. Jefferson of retiring with a political 
falsehood in his mouth; and an equally distin- 
guished member from Massachusetts moved his 
solitary vote to impeach Mr. Madison. I have 
no doubt, sir, after the excitement of party was 


|_ over, both of these gentlemen regretted these alle 


gations. The charges never have, and never will 
affect the great patriarch of liberty, the author of 
the Declaration of Independence, or his equally 


illustrious friend, the founder and champion of 
our Constitution. The one unfurled to the world 
the principles of popular government; the other, 
more than any man, connected liberty with law— 
secured an equality of political rights by securing 
to society the fruits of labor. Wheréver oppress 

man rises to resist the oppressor, the Declaration 
drawn up byThomas Jefferson is invoked. Where- 
ever constitutional law is appealed to to secure 
those rights, the political writings of James Madi- 
son form the pure fountains of living water, which 
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Thus, sir, the whole operations of our land sys- || and to embitter his last days, by adopting a reso- 
tem, for the last two years, might be developed in || lution, which, if adopted, will sanction an opinion 
a report, pregnant with useful facts, and leading || of this House that corruption and Andrew Jack- 
to important consequences in our legislation. || gon have been coupled together? Will they do 

I shall say nothing more, believing, as I do, | this without some specific charge—without some 
that if the suggestions made are not sufficient to || definite allegation, sustained at least by the in- 
satisfy this House of the propriety of raising a | dorsement of one individual in the House who 
committee, and vesting it with unrestricted powers | will be willing to give his name to posterity as the 
to examine the Departments, all else will failto | author of the allegation? In the speech of the 
have the desired effect. \| honorable member from Tennessee, marked with 
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ae | 
diffuse liberty and tranquillity amongst the nations. | 


Together, locked hand in hand, they are working 
their silent way, and they have planted that school | 
of political liberty, of which this Republic may | 
grrogate to itself, through their exertions, the 
being the founder. 4 

Republics have been accused of being ungrate- 
ful.. Aristides was ostracized for being called the 
Just, and Themistocles banished, after saving his 
country from desolation. The authors of these | 
acts have not transmitted their names to posterity. | 
How keen would be the reproaches of the history | 
of the last two thousand years, how withering their 
infamy, if they had not escaped by this silence of 
history. eneral Jackson has been doomed to 
meet the same ingratitude, afier preventing the dis- 
memberment of our Republic, after rescuing the 
fair and fertile fields of the State which I have the | 
honor torepresent. There, sir, helpless age and | 
tender youth, and all the charms of refinement, | 
and beauty, were protected by his hand. There, 
sir, was elected one of those signal deliverances of | 
a people which has already caused the plains of 
New Orleans to rank with Marathon and Piatea, | 
reflecting all its brighe luster upon the army of | 


| 
liberty that fought under him, and sending all its } 


glowing light throughout the world to elevate the 
character of this Republic. Sir, almost at the 
moment this was effecting, and while painting, 
history, poetry, music, and sculpture were giving 
greenness to his immortality, the Senate of the 
United States were denouncing him in the Semi- 
nole war. Sickening with the same feelings that 
were pained at hearing Aristides called the Just, 
the detractors of Andrew Jackson loathed the beau 
ideal of his character. Again, during the panic, 
that same body have impeached and condemned 
him without a trial, for an alleged violation of the 
Constitution cf the United States. How, sir, have | 
the people met these charges? They have almost | 
by acclamation elected him President on each oc- 
casion. They have rallied to defend him. Where 
are his accusers? I ask again, where are they? 
And, sir, permit me to predict that if the present | 


usual on such occasions, must have undergone, in 
the course of the gossip, some version before it 
reached the ears of the honorable member; for it 
is not the language of that delicate and manly 
bearing which all know mark the character of 
Andrew Jackson. At any rate, in a mere contro- 
versy in an election, where the President and the 
honorable members from Tennessee, in the exer- 
cise of their constitutional rights, supporting dif- 
ferent candidates, to be the basis of an inquisitorial 
examination on the part of this House into the 
conduct of the Executive Departments? 

Again, the honorable member alleges that this 
House refused to institute an inquiry into frauds 
that were perpetrated upon the Indians of Ala- 
bama by the citizens of that State in the sales of 
their lands to individuals. When that resolution 
was introduced into the House, 1 had the honor 
of proposing an amendment to it, referring the 


| subject to the President of the United States. The 


motive for this amendment was, that this House 
had no constitutional power to order the investi- 
gation by their authority; and, if it had been 
done, it would have been one of the most fatal 
precedents to the rights of the States. It was 
alleged that the Indians had been swindled out of 


| their reserved lands, in many cases, by residents 
| of Georgia and Alabama. 


Of course, if offenses 
had been committed, as | know of no law of the 
United States providing for such cases, they were 
common law or statute law offenses against those 
States, not cognizable by the United States tribunal. 
In a case where the State of Alabama secures a 
speedy trial by jury, and the cross-examination 
of witnesses, would any person arrogate to this 
House the power to send its committee to make 
an ex parte investigation, to hold up its citizens as 


|, malefactors without being heard, without the priv- 


ilege of counsel, and the cross-examining of wit- 
nesses? Suppose, sir, that in obtaining the charter 


| of a bank in a neighboring State, respectable 
| citizens should be accused of fraud and bribery, 


an offense that is punishable by the common law 


resolution passes, it will only reflect disgrace upon || 


the present House of Representatives. The peo- 
ple will come to the rescue, and expunge the res- 
olution from this Elouse, as I trust they are about 
expunging a former one from the Senate. The 
whole future history of the country will hold up 
in proud relief their old chief sans peur and sans 
reproche, and the ingratitude of this House in pur- 


| blast them as far as our language extended before 


suing him with the odious charge of corruption, | 


even upon the bed of sickness and of death, when | 
I do not believe there can be a member here who 
conscientiously believes that Andrew Jackson ever 
was, in thought, word, or deed, unfaithful or in- 
imical to the interest of his country. 

I regret that the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee should have been so excited by a warm 
election contest, as to urge, upon such trivial 
grounds as he has alleged, so grave an inquiry into 
the corrupt conduct of the Executive Departments. 
The State of Tennessee has been reared under the 
fostering and paternal care of Andrew Jackson. 
He has done more than any other man to elevate 
and form its character. Intelligent, chivalric, pa- 
triotic, and virtuous, they will be the last portion 
of the people of the United States to sanction alle- 
gations, either personal or as the constitutional 
head of the Government, against their veteran 
chief. Those brave men who followed his banner 
through the Creek nation and on the plains of New 
Orleans, with the citizen soldiers of Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, are not to prove so 
recreant to Andrew Jackson, and so unfaithful to 
themselves, as to imbitter the remnant of his days 
with so unjust an accusation. And what are all 
the allegations that the honorable member adduces 
to justify the exercise of the high constitutional 
power of this House? That the President, in a 
Conversation with a friend, had remarked that 

t. Bet, another member from Tennessee, had 
sated lies about him, and that ‘* Peyton could tell 
twenty lies to Bell’s one.”? Now, sir, what were 
the facts in the case? The honorable members 
from Tennessee at the last session had indulged 
in pretty severe censures upon the President’s ad- 
ministration, In conversation with his neighbors, 
according to this statement, in naturally vindica- 





of that State, does this House, sir, possess the 
power to trample upon State rights, and send its 
committee of inquisition into the halls of the State 
Legislature, to hunt up ex parle testimony as its | 


| basis, and to hunt down all thatis respectable and | 


venerable in the character of its citizens, to con- 
demn them unbeard, without grand jurors or petit 
jurors, and draw up a withering report that would 


they had an opportunity of defending themselves? 
If this power had been exercised by the original 
resolutions of last session, like the Council of Ten 
at Venice, or the Holy Inquisition of Spain, it 


| would have sung the requiem of public liberty, 


and bréken down the whole penal jurisdiction of 
the independent States. And Il feel 

sonal consolation in being the means of arresting 
the progress of a measure so fraught with disas- 


trous consequences. The subject was referred to | 


the President, who was directed to investigate into || 
the cases of fraud. From the character of theagent | 
| employed by the President, (General Hogan,) I 
| feel confident, from my knowledge of the man, 
| that the duty has been faithfully attended to; and 


if, as the honorable member suggests, he has | 
| received the collectorship of Mobile, it cannot 








ling himself, he had pretty wee recriminated. | 
e 


' think the language that he made use of, as is 


| have been conferred upon a more deserving or 
| more intelligent citizen, or one who has more gal- | 
| lantly defended his country during the gloomiest | 
| period of the late war.* 
The honorable member has also referred to the | 
| Secretary of the Treasury as being embraced in | 
| the general allegation of corruption. Sir, the lofty | 


character of Levi Woodbury is too well known | 
to this House, and to this nation to require any | 
comment from me. Born, reared, and educated 


his stern and sterling virtues had already carried | 
him to the highest honors of New Hampshire, | 
when in the midst of the panic battle, he was | 
called to the arduous duties of the Treasury of | 
the United States. New England may justly feel | 


preat of the high character which he has reflected | 


ck upon his native land. And let me ask, what 


inducement to corruption can there be on the part || 


of Levi Woodbury? There has been no specific | 


charge against him; not a whisper of prejudice 


* General H served with great distinction in the staff 
at Chippewa, Bridgewater, and Fort Erie, : 


peculiar per- || 
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that he has done anything to forfeit his exalted 
character. He is aflluentin his personal situation, 
with everything to make him happy in domestic 
life; and, above all, principles of the most stern 
and unbending integrity are interwoven with his 
nature. The only allegation insinuated against 
him is, that, in the exercise of his duty imposed 
by a law passed by this House, he is compelled 
to transact official business with the agent of the 
deposit banks. That agent is no cflicer of this 


|, Government; we have no constitutional power 


over him. He has been assailed by the severest 
epithets of party. He has been employed by the 
deposit banks, many of them in opposition to the 
Administration, to attend to their business with 
the Treasury. For my part, { do not learn any 
specific charges with which he is accused. And 
1 have no doubt that the President, when he gave 
him the character which the honorable member 
states that he did at Jonesborough, came to the 
honest and. conscientious conviction that such a 
torrent of anathemas from the Opposition in this 
House, assailing the character of this man for 
more than four years, would have annihilated him 
had not his reputation been founded upon the 
rock of integrity. High-sounding epithets and 
bold denunciations cannot, thank God, blast the 
character of any American citizen, unless they are 
accompanied with specific allegations and specific 
proofs. On the contrary, they raise in the gener- 
ous minds of the American people that spirit of 
sympathy for unmerited persecution which is sure 
to protect its intended victim, and roll back the 
current upon the author. 
I feel, sir, that I should have but unworthily 
| discharged my duty as a representative of Louisi- 
ana, had I not raised my voice in oppositicn to 
this resolution. Whatever may be the personal 
or politicai predilections of my constituents, grati- 
tude to Andrew Jackson for the inestimable bene- 
fits he has conferred upon the citizens of our State 
is an almost pervading sentiment. It is, like the 
vestal flame, guarded with intense care, and faith- 
fully transmitted from one generation to another. 
As the Eighth of January revolves its. annual 
rounds, so often does the hoary veteran who 
shared in the memorable campaign repair to the 
grass-worn hillock which marks the battle-field, 
and recite the eventful story to his children. Often 
are time and space annihilated, and the years of 
his pilgrimage recalled to theUesperate conflict; 


|. and in those rural fétes, which none knows better 


_ how to grace with refinement and beauty than the 
gallant Frank of our sunny clime, the revered 
name of Andrew Jackson is never forgotten, and 
the choicest of Heaven’s blessings are invoked 
upon the patriot’s head. 


ees 


THE TREASURY ORDER. 





| SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. NILES, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, December 22, 1836, 


| On the Resolution of Mr. Ewmna, of Ohio, for re- 


scinding the Treasury Order of the llth July, 
1836. 


The resolutions are as follows: 


‘6 Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatires, 
§c., That the Treasury order of the llth day of July, anno 
Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be re- 
ceivable in payment for public lands, be, and the same is 
hereby, rescinded. 

** Resolved, also, That it shall pot be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be re- 
ceivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor s3ail he 
make any discrimination in the funds so receivable between 
different individuals, or between the different branches of 
the public revenue.”’ 


, | Mr. NILES said: 
amidst the granite mountains of my native State, || 


| Mr. Presiwent: I had intended to submit some 
remarks on the resolution before the Senate, and 
may as well do it at this time asany other. Inthe 
course of the debate, there has been several topics 
drawn into consideration, not necessarily embraced 
in the question to be decided, yet somewhat con- 
| nected with the general subject. Some of these I 
| shall have occasion to allude to as I proceed; but 


| will here notice one preliminary observation of the 


| Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster.} 
| That Senator took occasion to say that the vote 
| on this resolution would form a test question; that 


‘those who vote against the resolution will be 
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understood as being favorable to the ultra, and,as | 


he regarded them, extreme opinions of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] regarding the 
currency aod the public revenue, and observed 
that it might be fortunate the public is to be thus 
early apprised of what is to be the policy of the 
majority, and of the coming Administration, on 
those important subjects. He had heard the re- 
mark with some surprise, not thinking it called 
for or justified by the occasion. Without stopping 
to inquire what are the opinions of the Senator 
from Missouri, or what they are considered to be 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, he must 
be permitted to say that no such conclusions could 
justly follow the decision of the question before 
the Senate. 

There were reasons, he thought weighty reasons, 
which would justify Senators in voting against 
this resolution, without committing themselves in 
any sense, or in any degree, in regard to the great 
questions of currency and revenue, to which the 
Senator had referred. Without reference to whut 
might be his opinion as to the true policy of the 
Government in the collection of the revenue, 
whether from the public lands or the customs, he 


was prepared to vote against this resolution. To | 


pass this resolution, would be to censure and con- 
demon an act of the Executive as being wrong, ab 


inilio, or at the time of itsadoption. Whether the | 
rule prescribed in the Treasury order be a wise | 


and just one, for the settled action of the Govern- 
ment, is a question entirely distinct from that, 
whether it may have been expedient and proper 
at the time it was adopted. He was satisfied that 
the ‘l'reasury order could be justified, viewed asa 
temporary measure only, intended to remedy evils 
of great magaivade, arising from the extraordinary 
circumstances connected with the sales of the pub- 


ic lands; and he was notsure tha his ag Oo i 
lic land 1} t that this was notthe 


true lightin which itoughtto be considered. It was 
the duty of the Executive to watch over the public 
revenue, and see that it was secure. Was there 
no hazard from the extensiveand gambling specu- 
lations in the public lands paid for only in bank 
bills, which were handed over by the receivers to 
the deposit banks, and placed to the credit of the 
United States? A large portion of the purchases 
were paid tor in bills of the deposit banks, which, 
after going into the hands of the receivers, were 
returned and loaned out again, to go through the 
game operation. This was virtually reviving the 
old credit system, as the United States received 
nothing but credit for the lands. If there was no 
hazard to the revenue from these practices, and 
from the magnitude and extent of the sales, made 
upon this kind of credit, then gentlemen over the 
way had altered their opinions very much within 
the last six months. During the last session of 
Congress we were repeatedly, and almost daily, 
told by those who now oppose the Treasury order, 
that the funds of the Government in the western 
deposit banks were imsecure, and that nothing 
but credit was received for the public lands. Can 
gentlemen have forgotten their often-repeated 
declarations on this subject? If so, they must be 
blessed with short memories. Again and again 
did Senators refer to the small amount of specie 
in those banks, and an impression was attempted 
to be made, that their specie funds were the only 
solid security for the large sums due the United 
States. 

The order was calculated, and, to a consider- 
able extent, no doubt, has corrected this evil. It 
insured something valuable for the lands, and that 
something valuable was transferred to the deposit 
banks, and formed a more solid basis for the Gov- 
ernment credits. 

The order was also calculated to check specula- 
tion in the public lands, which, in itself, was an 
evil of no small magnitude, transferring the best 

art of the national domain into the hands of 

eartless speculators, to the great injury of actual 
settlers, and the detriment of the whole country. 
Public opinion was rising up against it, and re- 
quired that something should be done to arrest an 
evil of so extensive and serious a nature. What 
other or better measure could have been adopted, 
until Congress should convene, which might adopt 
such further legislation in regard to the sales of 
the lands, as the public interests may require ? 

Sir, (said Mr. N.,) there is another reason why 
i cannot vote for the resolution before the Senate. 
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A new rule has been adopted in regard to the sale 
of the public lands, that has been in operation for 
a time, and which has a tendency to check specv- | 
lation. I would not repeal that rule, and open 


GLOBE. | [December 99 
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a 


‘or sums of money accruing or becoming payab} 
‘to the United States as aforesaid, ougit io be 
‘collected or received otherwise than in the legal 
‘ currency of the United States, or Treasury notes 

’ 


again the flood-gates of speculation—certainly not || ¢ or rctes of the Bank of the United States, or ; 
until | know whether Congress will pass any act | ‘ notes of banks which are payable and paid ‘ 
regulating the sale of the public lands. It is, 1 || ‘demand, in the said legal currency of the United 
think, the duty of Congress to do this; the interest || ‘ States.”’ 
of the country requires it; public sentiment de- The Senator from Massachusetts, in a labored 
mands it; and it is strongly recommended by the || legal argument, has attempted to prove that this 
President. If Congress suffer the session to pass || resolution creates a peculiar currency, in regard to 
off, without attempting to regulate the sale of the | all branches of the public revenue, and all debt 
public lands, so as to check speculation, they will | due the United States. He not only Maintaing 
neglect their duty to the country. Believing that | that the resolution imposes an obligation*on the 
there will be additional legislation on the subject, | Secretary to receive the notes of all banks that 
which may supersede the Treasury order, he was || redeem their bills in specie at their counters, by, 
not, at this time, prepared to disturb it. Changes || also that it enlarges the rights of payers; that jt 
in any extensive business are always attended || confers on the debtors of the United States the 
with some inconvenience, and should be avoided || legal right to pay their debts in paper currency. 
as much as possible. When it shall be settled that || that is, in the notes of specie-paying banks. He 
Congress will not alter the system, it may become | went so far as to assert, and stake his reputation 
necessary to decide whether the rule prescribed in | as a lawyer on the question, that a receiver, who 
the order shall be maintained, or the old practice || should refuse to receive the notes of specie-paying 
restored; and if we do anything on this subject, | banks, and which were known to hiro to be such, 
our action should be more comprehensive; it | would render himself liable to an action by the 
should embrace the whole subject, and be settled | party injured. He admits that the fact that the 
by law, what currency shall be received for the | noies are issued by banks which pay their bills 
payment of the revenues; not only from the lands, | in specie, must be made known to the receiver; so 
but from customs and all other dues. Thedoubt _ that upon this construction of the resolution, the 
and uncertainty which hangs over this subject || receivability of paper is to depend on a fact, and 
ought to be removed. || that fact is to be decided by a subordinate officer 
For these reasons, therefore, he should vote || of the Government. The argument of the gentle. 
against rescinding the Treasury order, even if he | man, however able, was too elaborate, too refined, 
was satisfied that the rule it prescribes was not | to receive his assent. He had never believed that 
one which it would be expedient and just to es- | profound legal science was very necessary in con- 
tablish as a settled policy. || struing a plain statute law; nor did he consider 
in this view of the subject, he had thrown out that men of eminent professional skill were always 
of the case the legal objection which has been | the safest expounders of written laws, whether 
raised against the Treasury order. statutes or constitutional provisions. Cicero said, 
Mr. President, there are two general grounds of | in his day, that the lawyers had spoiled many 
objection that have been urged against the order, || excellent institutions by their refinements; and we 
which the resolution on your table proposes to all know, that in our own times, by their forced 
rescind, which I will proceed to consider. The | and strained constructions, they have'mystified and 
first objection is, that it is illegal; the second, that | perverted many plain and good laws, and bewil- 
its operation is partial, unjust, and injurious tothe dered the clearest minds. Whether we look tothe 
country, and has been the principal cause of the | language or the manifest object and purpose of 
embarrassments and pressure for money, which || the resolution of 1816, he thought there could be 
have been so extensively experienced. no difficulty in understanding it. We are told by 
It has also been claimed by the Senator from | legal writers, that in giving a construction to stat- 
Ohio, (Mr. Ewrna,] that the order is unconstitu- | utes, it is necessary to ascertain the general object 
tional; that it conflicts with that provision of the || of the law, the evils and mischiefs that existed, 
Constitution, which declares that ‘* the citizens of | and which the act was designed to remove; and 
each State shall be entitled to all the rights and || more especially is this said to be necessary, when 
immunities of the citizens of the several States.” | the language of an act is doubtful or ambiguous. 
This, however, is a very small point, sosmalithat || What was the object of the resolution of 1816, 
the Senator seemed to find it difficultto stand upon || and what were the evils it was intended to rem- 
it; it was quite too small for him to waste the time | edy? It is said that its object was to enlarge the 
of the Senate about, and he should therefore pass _ rights of the debtors of the United States, and to 
it over. ‘| enable them to pay their debts in a more conve- 
Is the Treasury order contrary to law? If itis, || nient and easy manner. But does this appear on 
it ought to be rescinded without regard to other || the face of the resolution? Is it inferable from 
considerations. || its title? And if we look to the state of the 
Congress is empowered to lay taxes, and to au- | Treasury and the condition of the revenue at the 
thorize and regulate the sale of the public lands; || time the resolution was adopted, we cannot fail 
and in doing this, it can no doubt direct the kind || to discover the evils which this resolution was in- 
of money or currency which shall be received in || tended to remedy? Instead of its object being to 
payment. But if it neglect todo this, it becomesthe || enlarge the rights of the debtors of the Govern- 
duty of the Executive, who is charged with exe- | ment, it was designed to restrict them, and did 
cuting the law, to receive payment for taxes and _ restrict them. What was the condition of your 
lands in the legal currency of the United States. | Treasury at that period, and how was the rev- 
What that legal currency is, there can be no dis- | enue collected? There was then in the Treasury 
pute; so that the only question which can arise, is, | more than one million of dollars in the bills of 
whether there is any law which authorizes the | broken banks; and the public revenue had been 
payment of the revenue and debts due the United | collected in the notes of banks which did not re- 
States, in any other currency, or in any other || deem them in specie; a large portion of the banks 
way? Itisclaimed that the joint resolution of || in the Union, which had suspended specie pay- 
1816, requires the Secretary of the Treasury to ments during the war, had not resumed them. 
collect the taxes and debts due the United States, | This resolution expressly limited the Secretary £0 
in a currency different from the legal currency of | far as not to permit him to receive any bills of 
the country. That resolution provides, ** that the | banks which did not redeem them with specie. 
‘ Secretary ofthe Treasury be required and directed | He is expressly prohibited from receiving the 
‘to adoptsuch measures as he may deem necessary, || notes of a paying banks, and it was left 
‘to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, | optional with him to collect the public revenue, 
‘debts, or sums of money accruing or becoming | either in the lawful currency of the United States, 
‘ payable to the United States, to be collected and || or in Treasury notes, or in the notes of specie 
‘paid in the legal currency of the United States, or | paying banks. So far a discretion was still left 
‘Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United | with the Secretary; but the discretion he had ex- 
‘States, as by law provided and declared, or in | ercised of taking bills of banks which did not pay 
‘notes of banks which are payable and paid on || their notes in specie was taken from him. oe 
‘demand in the said legal currency of the United | bills were received by the Bank of the Unit 
« States; and that from and after the twentieth day | States only as special deposits, and the loss was 


‘| of February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, || thrown upon the Treasury. 
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This resolution was only an instruction to the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury. thas neither the form 
nor the language of a publicact. The title shows 
clearly that the object of Congress was solely to 
secure the Treasury, and guard it against a loss 
from bad money. It is entitled ‘A resolution 
relative to the more effectual collection of the pub- 
lic revenue.’? Can a mere instruction to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, change the rights or obligations of 
the debtors of the United States? Suppose a cred- 
itor should instruct his agent to receive payment 
for debt in some other than the legal currency, 
or to take less than the sum due, or to receive 

ayment in some kind of property—would this | 
confer on the debtor the legal right to pay his 
debt and discharge his liability in either of the 
ways specified? On a suit by the creditor could 
he avail himself ef such instructions to vary the || 
nature of his liability? 

The construction here contended for had always 
been given to the resolution of 1816; and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts had, on former occa- || 
sions, regarded it in the same light, as had been || 
shown by the extracts read from his speech and 
report by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
ron.] It was a very extraordinary position at- 
tempted to be maintained, that for twenty years | 
there had been a public law in force in the United 
States, conferring on paper money or bank bills | 
the legal character of gold and silver, so far as 
regards the payment of the revenue and all debts 
due the United States, and that the country has 
been unapprised of the existence of such a law. | 
An act to legalize paper money, and make it a 
jawful tender for all debts to the United States is 
one of great importance, and would have been 
likely to have excited general interest and atten- | 
tion. 

The sixteenth section of the act chartering the | 
Bank of the United States, provides that the de- | 

osits of the moneys of the United States shall |, 
be made in that bank and its branches. But the || 
bank had refused to receive the bills of certain | 
banks, notwithstanding they were redeemed in || 
specie, and had been justified by Congress in so 
doing, in a report to that effect, drawn up by the || 
Senator himself. But if the resolution of 1816 
gave to the bills of State banks all the character of | 
gold and silver, so far as regards dues to the Gov- | 
ernment, then such bills were the ‘* money of the || 
United States,”? and the bank was bound by its | 
charter to receive them on deposit. || 

The Senator from Massachusetts referred to the || 
fact, that the President last session sent a message || 
to Congress, recommending the repeal of the four- | 
teenth section of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, which required that the notes of || 
that bank should be received in all payments to |, 
the United States. He could not perceive what | 
inference could be drawn from this fact favorable | 
to the gentleman’s purpose; but it appeared to || 
him that the necessary inference was directly the | 
contrary. The bills of the Bank of the United 
States were made receivable by the Government, | 
by a distinct provision in its charter; and the |, 
President wished that section repealed, which | 
would place them on the same footing as other | 
bank bills. But if the Senator is correct in his | 
argument, it would have been of no use to repeal || 
the fourteenth section of the bank charter, as the | 
United States would still have been obliged to re- | 
ceive the bills of that bank, under the resolution | 
of 1816. Moreover, the fourteenth section was 
never of any importance to the Bank of the Uni- | 
ted States, if, as is contended, the resolution of | 
1816 gave to the bills of ell specie paying banks | 
the character of receivability for debts payable to | 
the United States. The bills of the State banks, | 
80 far as regarded the Government, stood on the 
same footing as those of the Bank of the United || 
States; although it has always been claimed that | 
the privilege conferred by the fourteenth section, | 
formed a part of the consideration, for which the | 
corporation had paid a bonus of a million and a| 


| was adopted. 





half of dollars. 


Mr. President, if there is any doubt in regard || 
to the legal import and effect of the resolution of || 


1816, still there can be no question as to the kind || 
of currency which is receivable for the sales of the | 
public lands. The fourth section of the act of | 
820, Ne _— the credit system, and ! 
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required that sales should be made for cash pay- 
meits, settles that question. The proviso to the 
fourth section is, ‘* that no such lands shall be sold 
‘at any public sale hereby authorized, for a less 
‘ price than one dollar and twenty-five cents, nor on 
‘any other terms than cash payments.’’ This section, 
it is true, is confined to lands forfeited to the 
United States; but its spirit and language are in 
perfect accordance with the other sections of the 
act. 
derstood in its ordinary acceptation, in which sense 
it does not mean Treasury notes, nor the notes of 
banks, but money, which is a legal tender by the 
laws of the United States. Inthe ordinary accept- 
ation, ‘*cash,’’ signifies money, or that currency 
which is a lawful tender for debts. Any other 
construction would be to trifle with language, and 
an insult to common sense. 

Mr. N. said, that without consuming more time 
on that point, he was satisfied that the objection 
to the Treasury order, on the ground of its ille- 


| gality, was entirely unfounded. 


Mr. N. said he would now proceed to submita 
few remarks on the other division of the subject. 
Has the Treasury order operated unjustly and 


| injuriously to the interests of the country? Has 


it caused the embarrassments and pressure for 
money which have prevailed so extensively and 
disastrously throughout the country, and particu- 
larly in the large commercial cities? All these 
evils have been charged upon it, as the results of 
the derangement it has occasioned in the business 


/and monetary concerns of the country. In regard 


to the discrimination or exception from its opera- 
tion in behalf of actual settlers, and the citizens 


| of the States in which lands were sold, as that 
/exception had now ceased, he would not spend 


any time upon it. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirten- 
DEN] asked, with an air of triumph, what had 
been the good effects of the order? Whilst its 
evils have been so manifest, and of such gredt 


magnitude, we have a right (said he) to call onits | 
Mr. N. said | 
that in his preliminary remarks, he referred to | 
| what appeared to have been some of the beneficial 


advocates to point out its benefits. 


The clause ‘‘ cash payments,’’ must be un- | 
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effects of the order, and he would not repeat them. | 


They were such too, he believed, as were con- 
templated by the Executive at the time the order 
But as those who supported the 


resolution before the Senate took the affirmative of | 


the issue, he might, perhaps, with more propriety, 
call on them to point out the evil consequences of 
the order. This they have attempted to do, but 
he thought with no very great success. It has 
been boldty asserted, that the Treasury order had 


| deranged the currency, and occasioned the exist- 


ing difficulties and pressure in regard to money, 
which he admitted to be very severe. ‘This, sir, 
(said Mr. N.,) is no new complaint against the 
present Administration. It is the old story which 
has been so often repeated within the last few 
years, that its authors on the present occasion 


this city, during a short detention in New York, 
he had a conversation with a merchant, who com- 


plained not only of the times, but of the Govern- || 


ment. It was, however, only a repetition of the 
old story, of tampering with the currency!—war 
upon the currency! When will the Government cease 


tampering with the currency? ‘These complaints 


come with an ill grace from bankers, brokers, and 
merchants, who are strenuous supporters of that 


he heard complaints like these, he was forcibly 
reminded of an anecdote of Dr. Franklin, who, 
when in Europe, was a member of a learned 
society, which had a regulation, that on certain 


occasions each member was to suggest some prob- | 


lem in physical science, and each ag) ag was 
to give an explanation impromptu. The Doctor, 
who was fond of starting game for philosophers, 
as he called it, proposed this question: 
‘it was to be accounted for, that a barrel of fish 
* would contain more salt than the barrel without 


| ‘ the fish ?”” The explanations given by the learned 


can lay no elaims to originality. On his way to || 


| inflated system of paper money and credit, whose || 
inherent defects are the source of the very evils | 


|which they denounce. Mr. N. said, that when | 


sé How | 


savans, although extremely ingenious, did not | 


appear to ‘be entirely satisfactory. 


At last all | 


problem he had suggested. ‘*Gentlemen,’’ said 
he, ‘*in the first place the fact is not so.”” Soin 
regard to the complaints of merchants and politi- 
cians, so often repeated, of tampering with the 
currency, it isa sufficient answer to say, the fact 
is not so. These charges are without foundation, 
even if we consider currency in the very com- 
prehensive sense in which it appears to be regard- 
ed by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wessrer,] who, if he correctly understood him, 
appears to consider currency as comprehending 
not only bank bills, but bills of exchange, and 
every description of paper which was used to 
facilitate the transactions of commerce. This ap- 
peared to him to be altogether too comprehensive 
a view of the subject if currency, even in a com- 
mercial sense. It appeared to be confounding cur- 
rency and credit, which he had supposed were es- 
sentially distinct. In the small book which every 
Senator has on his table, (containing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,) is a much better defini- 
tion: he there found, that ‘‘ Congress shall have 
‘ power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
‘and of foreign coin.’’ Here we find what is the 
legal and constitutional currency of the United 
States. Gold and silver, either the coinage of 
the United States, or foreign coin, the value of 
which has been fixed and regulated by a law of 
Congress, constitute the only currency known to 


| the Constitution. 


But in a commercial sense, or in the common 
acceptation, whatever circulates as money, and is 
received as such, in the ordinary transactions of 
society, may be considered as a part of the cur- 
rency of the country; and in this view of the sub- 

| ject, bank bills form a part of our currency. But 
if we admit the bills of our banks to be a compo- 
| nent part of the currency of the country, still the 
complaints, of which we have heard so much for 
some years past, are without any just foundation. 
What are the acts of this Administration, which 
have been denounced as tampering with the cur- 
rency, and making war on the currency? The 
first of them is the veto of the President, of the 
bill for rechartering the Bank of the United States. 
This may have been a bold measure, but great 
evils require powerful remedies; and it was con- 
firmed and fully sustained by the people, and after- 
wards by Congress, which refused to give the bank 
another charter. If this measure had succeeded 
in destroying the Bank of the United States, it 
might be considered, in some measure, as inter- 
fering with the currency of the country, if it can 
| be made out that the bills of that bank possessed 
| any essential qualities as money, or currency, 
which do not appertain to the bills of the State 
banks. But he did not consider that the bills of 
that bank possessed any material advantages, as 
money, over those of the State banks; for such 
were its regulations, that the different branches, 
| so far as respects the redemption of their bills, 
were so many independent banks. It was not 
necessary, however, to consider this question, 
because the bank had not ceased to exist. No, 
| unfortunately for the country, the ** monster’? still 
| lives; and, according to the declarations of ite 
president, at the very time of its resuscitation, 
under a charter obtained from one of the States, 
it inherits a circulation of twenty-two millions, and 
a credit throughout the world. We have the word 
of its president that the bank still possesses its 
| essential ability to do good, and, in the opinion 
of many, it has lost none of its powers of mischief. 
Whether for good or for evil, then, the bank still 
| exists, and the country has the benefit, if such 
itis, of that paper currency which it can supply. 
The next act which has been condemned as an 
| act of war upon the currency, is the Treasury 
| order for removing the public deposits in 1833. 
| This, as is well known, occasioned great excite- 
ment; the measure was denounced in this Halland 
elsewhere, as illegal, unconstitutional, and an 
‘ alarming usurpation, calculated to derange the car- 
rency, destroy public and private credit, and pros- 
trate the entire business of the country. Now the 
excitement has gone by, and the angry waves 
subsided, and the measure already become, in 
some sense, a matter of history, we can look back 
upon it dispassionately and calmly. And what 
was this alarming act of usurpation, this war upon 


eyes were turned towards the Doctor, who, it was || the currency and credit of the country, which was 
supposed, could give a satisfactory solution of a \\ to paralyze all the great interests of the nation? 
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He did not speak with any reference to its legality | 


or coustitutionality, but pas | with regard to its 
effect on the currency and credit. Why, sir, (said 
Mr. N.,) this measure consisted simply of an order 
from the Secretary of the Treasury changing the 
place of deposit of the public revenue, at a time 
when the money in the Treasury amounted to but 
about nine millions of dollars. ‘The measure related 
only to the money of the United States; it had no 
application whatever to the currency of the coun- 
try, whether metallic or paper; it had no operation 
upon commerce, or duties, or importations. This 
act, which was said to derange the currency and 
destroy credit, was nothing more than the control 
and management of the funds belonging to the 
people of the United States, in no way interfering 
with the transactions of commerce, or currency, 
or credit. Cannot the Government take care of 
their own funds, and manage them as they think 
best, without being charged with making war on 
the currency? without an outcry from bankers, 
brokers, and merchants, that their business is in- 
jured, and the whole country exposed to ruin? 
Must the Secretary of the Treasury consult the 
bankers before he can decide on any measure in 
relation tothe public funds? If an act, having no 
bearing on commerce, in no way directly affecting 
any of the interests of the country, and which 
merely changed the places of deposit of the public 
revenues, could have occasioned the serious conse- 
quences which were charged upon it—the derange- 
ment of the currency, prostration of credit, the 
wide-spread embarrassments and distress which 
prevailed—the case would afford the strongest, 
the most irresistijle argument against the whole 
paper credit system. If these consequences did 
follow from so small a cause, it proves the miser- 
able, wretched condition of your paper currency, 
which the Senator from Massachusetts seems to 
consider as preferable to gold and silver. 
Unstable and bad as he considered the paper 
currency of the country, he would make no such 
charge against it; he did not believe it could be 
deranged, and the whole country involved in diffi- 
culty and distress by so triflingacause. No, sir, 
there was at that period a war upon the currency; 
but it did not come from the Executive, or this 
Government, but from the Bank of the United 
States, and other banks which, from fear or favor, 
coéperated with it in its measures intended to dis- 
tress the country and create a panic. That war 
on the currency and on the country came from 
the great mammoth of the paper system, which 
possessed more power over the currency than this 
Government—which could make paper money 
oe or scarce, at its pleasure. At this day, he 


elieved no one could be found who would main- | 


tain that the embarrassments and distress which 
prevailed during almost the entire year of 1834, 
were occasioned by the change which was made 
in the management of the public revenue. 

Mr. N. said he now came to consider the last 
measure, which had been condemned asa tamper- 
ing with the currency—the Treasury order of the 


11th July—requiring cash payments for the public | 


lands. It is claimed that the money pressure 
which has prevailed for months past, and which 
still continues, has been occasioned by this new 
regulation as to the sales of the publiclands. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wester] did 


not seem to advance this _—— with confidence; | 
i 


he said there was a complication of causes; that 


this order, with other causes, had occasioned the 
existing difficulties; but when he came to point || tc , y 
| But in addition to this, the Bank of the United 


out the other causes, they did not appear to be 
very numerous or complicated, and all of them 
centered inthe Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment. The complication of causes appeared 
to consist of but two; the Treasury order, and the 
execution of the Ceposit act, or the apprehension 
of the manner in which that act was to be exe- 
cuted. That the deposit act had contributed to 


ought not to be charged to the execution, or the 
apprehended execution. 
support to that act, although sensible at the time 
that it would increase, rather than relieve, the 


pressure for money which prevailed. But it had | 
not been shown that any censure was justly || 
chargeable upon the Secretary for the exeeution | 


of the law, 
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He reluctantly gave his || 
, culation $50,000,000. 


should occasion some temporary inconvenience 
in the monetary concerns of the country. It dis- 
poses ofa largesum of money, nearly $40,000,000, 
upon principles altogether foreign to the commer- | 
cial principles which control and regulate the 
moneyed capital of the country. Population is 
not the principle upon which commerce distributes | 
money. 
Mr. N. said that in relation to the Treasury | 
order, he would not deny that, in some small 
degree, it may have increased the difficulties which | 
exist. It had increased the demand for specie, 
and that was the principal object of the measure, 
to obtain something of real value for the public | 
lands. Its operation has been to replenish the 
deposit banks in the West with specie funds, and 
to draw them from the banks at the East, which | 
has, to some extent, diminished the ability of the | 
latter to make loans. But a contraction of the | 
paper currency had long before commenced; and | 
that contraction must necessarily produce a cur- | 


tailment in the loans and discounts of banks. The || 


Treasury order only coéperated with other causes 
in producing results which were inevitable. To 
regard the Treasury order as the efficient cause of 
the present crisis, would be like an attempt to find 


sun, which was enlightening the world. The real | 


cause of the existing pressure is much broader and | 
deeper than the Treasury order; it is a cause | 


which is inherent in the banking system, and in | 
that paper currency which we have just heard | 
commended as preferable to gold and silver. There | 
are laws which act upon and control the paper | 


system of currency, supplied by banks, which are || 
as immutable as those that govern the physical || 


universe. One of these laws is, that a sudden | 
expansion of the currency, even to an inconsider- 


able amount, gives an undue stimulus to enter- || 


prise, that occasions overtrading and speculation, 
which will continue to increase until they are 


a contraction of the currency ensues by the banks 
being obliged to curtail their discounts. This 
occasions a scarcity of money. 

But it seems to be denied that there has been 
any dangerous or essential enlargement of the 


papercurrency. The Senator from Massachusetts | 
admits that there has been a great augmentation 


of banking capital within the last two or three 
ears, but attributes it to the rapid and unparal- 
eled advance in the velue of real estate and other 
property. It appeared to him that this was taking 
the effect for the cause. What has occasioned the 
rapid rise in the price of real estate and other prop- 
erty? Is it not the flood of paper money with 
which the country has been inundated for the last 
few years, and the wide-spread and extravagant 
speculations to which it has given rise? If that 
is not the cause, he would like to know what it 
was. Has there not been an alarming increase of | 
bank capital, and of course of bank circulation, 
the last few years? The bank capital of the State 
banks was estimated by Mr. Gallatin, in 1830, at 
$95,000,000 and the bank circulation at$39,000,000. | 
The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a year ago contained returns from nearly all the 
State banks; according to which, the capital of the 
State banks, on the Ist of January, 1835, amounted 


| to about $96,000,000, and their circulation to about || 


$26,000,000. Since that period, the increase of 
bank capital has been astonishingly rapid. It is 
thought to have exceeded $100,000,000, and the 
circulation to have been increased ,000,000. 


States has been rechartered the year past, with a 
capital of $35,000,000, and has the possession of 
$7,000,000 belonging to the United States; making 


a capital of $42,000,000. During the past year, | 


there has also been a sum of from thirty to forty 


millions of dollars of the public revenue in the | 
deposit banks, which has been used for banking 
increase the money pressure, Mr. N. did not | 
doubt; but what properly belonged to the act, | 


urposes, and constituted a part of their capital. 


he whole addition to the banking capital of the || 


country, since January, 1835, must considerably 
exceed $150,000,000, and the addition to the cir- 


In his report, the present session, the Secretary 
estimates the circulation of bank paper, on the first 
of the present month, at $120,000,000; but thinks 
that in July it considerably exceeded that sum. 


{t was impossible but that the act '' Mr. N,. thought this estimate below the truth, 
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———— ed 
Senate. 


|| because it was found that the issues of banks 


| 


_ would bear a certain proportion to their capitals 
If it was true, as was supposed by Adam Smith. 
| who wrote at a time when the subject of bankine 
| was very imperfectly understood, that no more 
_ paper money could be circulated than would gy,,. 
ply the specie which it forced out of circulation 
the creation of banking capital would not add i. 
the paper currency. But that principle is incor- 
| rect; the paper issues of banks are found to depend 
mainly on the capital which shall be employed in 
banking operations. What proportion the cirey. 
lation will bear to the banking capital was not 
clearly established, but it would not vary far from 
thirty per cent. If gentlemen will look into the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, just laid 
on our tables, they will find that the deposit banks 
with a capital of $77,000,000, have a circulation of 
$41,000,000, or more than fifty per cent. These 
banks, it is true, possess large sums in deposit 
so that their circulation is, no doubt, considerably 
larger, in proportion to their capital, than the 

general average, 
Sir, (said Mr. N.,) are we to be told in the face 
| of these strong facts, that there has been no undue 


‘ | enlargement of the paper currency and the credit 
one’s way by a taper, and close his eyes to the | 


system the last two years? Are we to believe that 
this increase has been occasioned by the general 
rise in the value of property? Has property ad- 
vanced nearly fifty per cent. in two years? And 
if such was the fact, what reason can be assigned 
for such an unprecedented advance in the value 
of property in so short a period, except the super- 
abundance of the paper currency ? 

That the flood of paper money, and the great 
extension of bank credits, were the original and 
efficient cause of the embarrassments and difii- 
| culties which had prevailed for nearly one year, 
was clear beyond any reasonable doubt. Even 


|. avery small addition to the currency excites to 


ne te | over trading and speculation, and an advance of 
checked by a reaction in the money market, when | 


prices. This has been found to be invariably the 
case in England and in this country since the es- 

tablishment of the Bank of the United States. 
| All periods of excitement and speculation in both 


|| countries have been preceded by an increase of 


| money or credit, or both. The year 1835 and 
the first half of the year 1836 have been distin- 
| guished for speculation in stocks, real estate, and 
every kind of property, and for the unprecedented 
| multiplication of joint-stock companies for almost 
every conceivable object. A reaction has ensued, 
| and there is now great distress in that country for 
| money as well as in this. This spirit of specula- 
tion and gambling is there attributed to an expan- 
sion of the paper currency, although the increase 
of paper appears to be trifling compared to what 
_has taken place in this country. In 1833, there 
| were but thirty-four joint-stock banks in England, 
and in July, 1836, they had increased to seventy- 
seven. Their issues in 1834 were £1,783,600, 
and in 1836, €3,094,025, being an increase of less 
| than a million and a half. In the mean time, the 
private banks had not increased; but to a small 
amount had contracted their issues. So small an 
| addition to the paper currency as this is, consid- 
ered as the eause of the rage of speculation and 
| gambling which has prevailed, and of the distress 
| that has followed. ‘ 
Mr. N. said that in support and corroboration 
of these views, he would ask the Secretary to read 
some short extracts from two recent writers in 


|| that country, which he had copied: 


Extract from Mashet. 


* In 1819, the Bank of England and the country banks 
curtailed their issues about fifteen per cent., and censols 
| fell about fourteen per cent. In 1820, the country banks 
| curtailed thirty-two per cent.; in 1821, twenty-eight per 
| cent. A fall of prices, and scarcity of money followed; 
and 1819, 1820, and 1821 were years of great distress n 
| England. One of the great evils from the great fluctuation 
in the amount of the currency, is the spirit of gambling 
which it engenders. It is the sudden abundance of money, 
| which is the main-spring of all gambling transactions in our 
funds, and in ariicles of general consumption ; and the 
|| rise in prices is forced by speculative buying and selling 
| considerably beyond the actual increase of the currency: 
| It is to this cause alone, and under every circumstance, 
| which as a nation we can be placed, that I attribute the 
| whole of the speculations, now and heretofore, that have 
| appeared to begin in prosperity, and to end in the distress 
| and ruin of thousands. a 
“The speculative rise probably exceeds ‘the addition : 
| the squares added. If two per cent. is added, prices wil 
| rise eight; if eight, thirty-two per cent. If, on the other 
hand, there is a contraction of eight per cent., it will be 
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attended with a fall of public credit and confidence in buy- 
selling. 
ing and “nitude, that attend the use of the paper currency. 
There is a range Of contraction and expansion in the use 
of paper that does not belong to a metailic currency, and 
which, perhaps, does more than counterbalance all the 
advaniages to a nation from the use of paper. 
Extract from the Edinburgh Review, Vol. 4, No. 2. 
«In a country so opulent as this, and so rapidly increas- 
ing in wealth and population, the too great ardor of spec- 
ylation, and the miscalculation of producers must neces- 
surily sometimes occasion overtrading, yom nneg 
gluts and depresses the market. But were tle currency in 
s pergectly sound state, the excitement arising from such 
causes would almost necessarily be confined to one ora 
very few businesses, and would be very far indeed from 
being either general or universal. In point of fact alt 
eriods of general exci‘ement, or periods marked by a gen- 
eral tendency to speculation, and by @ general rise of 
prices, have both in this and other countries been uniformly 
distinguished by some extraordinary factlities in obtaining 
supphes of money or of credit or of both. We are bold to 
cay that wo single instonce to the contrary can be pointed out 
in the history of industry in modern times.” 


Mr. N. said, that the opinions of these two 
enlightened writers, in pointing out the evils of a 


uon of the true origin of the pecuniary difficulties 
which now exist in this country. There was no 
Treasury order in England, no tampering with 
the currency, so far as the Government was con- 
cerned, yet the same evils had been experienced 
there. 

A paper currency was, from the very nature of 
it, unstable, and subject to constant fluctuations. 
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\| paper currency and banking system. 


| the deposit act. 


Such has been its character in England, and in | 
this country particularly. Since the establishment 


of the late Bank of the United States, :: had been — 
Those who suppose that 


still more unstable. 


reactions and periods of distress were only occa- | 


sional, and the result of extraordinary causes, 
were entirely mistaken. They are evils inherent 
in the system, and inseparable from it. Whoever 
will look back to the period of the establishment 
of the Bank of the United States, will find that 
such has been the case in this country. The 
severe and universal distress which prevailed 
throughout the Union in 18]9 and ’20, will long 
be remembered. In 1822, money again became 
scarce, and in 3825 there was great distress in the 
United States, as well as in England, where the 
pressure was universal and desolating in its con- 
sequences. So great was the calamity, that it was 
found necessary to take away, in part, the mo- 
nopoly of the Bank of England, and authorize the 
establishment of joint-stock banks, as a means of 
relief. In 1826, money was scarce in New York; 
and in the winter of 1827-8, in the middte and 
eastern States. In 1829, many banks failed, and 
there was great distress among the manufacturers 
in the eastern States. In the latter part of 1832, 
money again became scarce; and nearly the entire 


year of 1834 was distinguished, not only for a | 


pressure, but for a panic, unexampled in this 
country. The evils of this period are too fresh in 
the memory of every one, to render it necessary 
to enlarge upon them. 

In confirmation of these facts and views, Mr. 


N. would beg leave to read a letter which has been | 


published; it is from no visionary theorist, or 


anti-bank man, but from a responsible officer, the | 


cashier of the Branch of the United States Bank 
in Baltimore, in 1830, and was addressed to the 


Secretary of the Treasury. It bears date Feb- | 


ruary 15, 1830: 


“Looking back to the peace, a short period, fresh in the | 
memory of every man, the wretched state of the currency | 
for the two succeeding years cannot be overlooked. The 


disasters of 1819, which seriously affected the circum- 
stances, property, and industry of every district in the 
United States, will long be recollected. A sudden and 


pressing searcity of money prevailed in 1822; numerous || 


and very extensive failures took place in New York, 
Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans, in 1825. There 
was a great convulsion among banks and other moneyed 
institutions, in 1826. The scarcity of money among traders 
in that State and eastward, in the winter of 1827-8, was 
distressing and alarming. Failures of banks in North Car- 
olina and Rhode Island, and amongst the manufacturers of 

ew England and this State, (Maryland,) characterized 
the last year, (1829;) and intelligence is just received of 
the refusal of some of the principal banks of Georgia to 
redeem their notes with specie—a lamentable and rapid 
Succession of evil and untoward events, prejudicial to the 
progress of productive industry, and causing. a baleful 
extension of embarrassment, insolvency, litigation, and 
dishonesty, alike subversive of social happiness and morals. 

very intelligent mind must express regret and astonish- 
ment at the recurrence of these disasters in tranquil times 
and bountiful seasons, amongst an enlightened, industrious, 
snd enterprising people, comparatively free from taxation, 


unrestrained in their pursuits, possessing abundance of 


These are the evils, and they are evils of | fertile lands and valuable minerals, with capital and capacity 


| to improve, and an ardent disposition to avail ourselves of, 
| these great bounties, 

*Calamities of an injurious and demoralizing nature, 
occurring With singular frequency amidst a protusion of 
the elements of wealth, are well calculated to inspire and 

| enforce the conviction, that there is something radically 
erroneous in our monetary system, were it not that the 
judgment hesitates to yield assent, when grave, enlightened, 
and patriotic Senators have deliberately announced to the 
public, ina recent report, that our system of money is, in 
the main, excellent, and that in most of its great principles 
| no innovation can be made to advantage.”’ 


Rescission 0 f the Treasury Order—Mr. Niles. 


Mr. N. said that the letter which he had just | 


| read contained more truth and honesty than ail the 
communications which had ever appeared from 
| the head of that banking institution, of which the 
| writer of this letter was an officer. It presented 
a faithful, but melancholy picture, of the opera- 
_ tions of our banking and credit system. 


With such facts as these, and the experience | 
of the last twenty years before us, he thought it | 


was trifling with common sense to talk about the 


; || Treasury order being the cause of the existing 
paper currency, contained a satisfactory explana- | 


difficulties. Sir, (said Mr. N.,) the cause of these 
| evils lies deeper and broader; it exists in your 
The order 
| has, no doubt, in some small degree, contributed 
to increase the pressure; and this is also true of 
They have served to bring on 
the crisis a little sooner than it might otherwise 


| have come; but the disease was upon us and must 


| have its course. 
If we were to look to any secondary causes, 
| that of a wild spirit of speculation stands pre- 
eminent; and particularly speculation in public 
lands. But speculation is stimulated by our system 
of currency and credit. The immense purchases 
of the public lands during the last two years have 
filled your Treasury to overflowing; more than 
$40,000,000 had been received from the sales of 
the public domain. This immense capital had 
| been withdrawn from its accustomed employment. 
This, of itself, was sufficient to derange the whole 
business of the country. 
The period of distress to which he had particu- 
| larly referred was also distinguished by specula- 
tions in the public lands. They commenced in 
| 1818; the sales that year exceeded $7,000,000; in 
1819 they were more than $17,000,000, and the 
first two quarters of 1820 amounted to the enor- 
| mous sum of $27,000,000. In July the law went 
into operation, requiring cash payments; and so 
| entirely did the sales depend on credit, that they 
| were almost entirely suspended, and the last half 
of that year amounted to only about $400,000; and 
for the four succeeding did not average $1,000,000 
a year.. Speculations in the public lands again 
commenced in 1834; when the sales amounted to 
about $8,000,000; in 1835 to $15,000,000, and the 
present year to more than $24,000,000, including 
the sales of the Chickasaw lands, which do not go 
into the Treasury. That a reaction should follow 
this reckless spirit of speculation was inevitable. 
Mr. N. said he thought that the attempt tocharge 
the embarrassments and pressure for money upon 
the Treasury order had entirely failed. He be- 
lieved the order to be legal, and was satisfied that 


| the principle of that order ought to be maintained. 
He considered it as a temporary measure, well 
calculated to remedy existing evils of the most 
alarming magnitude. But he was not prepared to 
say that it would do as a permanent regulation. 
The strongest reason for its adoption was to guard 
| against the flood of paper money which was flow- 
ing with a swelling tide into the deposit banks 
from the sales of the public lands. 
hoped would be corrected by legislation before 


was concerned, would supersede the Treasury 
order. But still the question is before us, and 
may have to be decided, in what currency shall 


tion of great delicacy and magnitude. Great 
as he considered the evils of our paper system of 
money and credit, he did not see how this Gov- 
ernment could provide a remedy. 
could not doit by any direct legislation; it had no 
power over the State banks or their issues. The 





only power it could exercise upon the paper cur- | 


rency of the State banks was indirectly in the col- 


it had had but little agency in causing the existing | 
|| crisis. Still it was, in his mind, a question whether 


This evil he | 


Congress adjourned, which, so far as that object | 


the public revenue be collected? This wasa ques- | 


It certainly | 
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was no small power, especially in a time like the 
present, when the revenues amounted to more than 
$40,000,000. A large portion of the whole cur- 
rency of the country passes through your Treas- 
oe annually. 

Mr. N. said he was not prepared to say to what 
extent this power could safely be exercised. Ee 
was satisfied, however, that it would not do at this 
time to collect the revenue in specie exclusively. 
Congress had, no doubt, a right to do this; but 
in the collection of so large an amount of revenue 
we must have some regard to the business of the 
country, and to the ordinary currency used in 
commercial and other transactions. It is evident 
that we might adopt a rule which would occasion 
great inconvenience, and perhaps injustice, be- 
cause the large sums of money received into the 
Treasury cannot well be collected in a currency 
not in general use. Whatever principle is adopted 
as a permanent regulation ought to be uniform, 
and applicable to the customs as well as the lands. 
That, in the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenue, it will be proper to attempt to 
remedy some of the evils of the paper system, he 
had no doubt. We may by our regulations do 
something to increase the use and circulation of 
specie, and discountenance bills of small denom- 
inations. With regard to this important object, 
Congress had, perhaps, done all that it could by 
direct legislation. It had superseded the act of 
1819, and legalized foreign coin; it has raised the 
standard of gold coin; it has established addi- 
tional mints, and greatly increased the annual 
coinage, and particularly that of gold, which has 
already become a new and important part of our 
metallic currency. The amount of specie in the 
country is greatly increased the last three years, 
for which this Administration 1s entitled to great 
credit. 

Mr. N. said that he could not assent to the 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who, if he understood him, contended that it was 
the right and the duty of Congress to regulate the 
whole currency of the country. By this, he 
understood the Senator to mean, that Congress 


had the power to regulate the paper issues of the 


State banks. If he did not refer to this descrip- 
tion of currency, it was difficult for him to con- 
ceive to what his remarks were intended to apply. 
But whilst we were so emphatically informed that 
this was the duty of Congress, we were not told 
how it was to be done. In what way can Con- 
gress regulate the paper currency supplied by the 
State banks? The gentleman did not inform us. 
He seemed to have a studied caution and reserve 
on this point, and thereby hangsa tale. Mr. N. 
thought, however, there was no secret in the 
case. The views of the Senator have been here- 
tofore disclosed. Sir, (said Mr. N.,) the Senator 
would regulate the paper currency of the States 
by a paper currency of the Federal Government; 
he would regulate the banking institutions of the 
States by the agency of a Bank of the United 
States. This was the secret. A national bank 
is to be the regulating power. But the country 
thought the remedy worse than the disease; they 
had twice tried it, and knew what sort of a regu- 
lation it was. He was speaking of a national 
bank in a mere financial point of view, without 
any reference to constitutional or political objec- 
tions; and in this aspect of the question, he did 
not hesitate to say that the proposition of estab- 
lishing a national bank, as a means of restraining 
and regulating the State banks, was the most pre- 
posterous one ever submitted to a deliberative 
body, and the boldest attempt ever yet made to 
practice on the gullibility of the people. That 
such an institution possessed, and would neces- 
sarily exercise, great power over the State banks, 
he was not disposed to deny. But the question 
was, whether that power would be exercised for 
good or for evil. The question is not whether it 
is a regulator, but whether it is a safe regulator; 
whether it tends to keep the paper currency of the 
country more stable, or to render it more fuctu- 
ating. He appealed to the experience of the 
country in the last twenty years to settle that 
question. When the great national bank throws 
out its money plentifully, the State banks do the 
same; they are invited to this course, and it is 
their interest to pursue it. When it curtaile 


| lection and disbursement of the revenue; and this '! its discounts and its issues, the State banks are 
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compelled to do the same; s0 that the result of 
this mode of regulating the paper currency of the 
country through the agency of a national bank, is 
to place in the hands of a few individuals the power to 
make money plenty or scarce at their pleasure. ‘The 
curreney of the country is made to depend on the 
interest, the caprice, or the passions of one or 
more individuals. ‘This is a power greater than 
that possessed by your Executive; and its terrible 
effects were experienced during the memorable 
year of the panic. 

Mr. N. said that the present high prices of pro- 
visions and the necessaries of life, were supposed 
to be inconsistent with the existing scarcity of 
money. ‘There was nothing, however, extraor- 
dinary in this state of things: it was the case in 
1819. The reaction was felt first upon stocks, 
and those kinds of property which had a more 
intimete connection with the money market; whilst 
the products of labor were less easily or imme- 
diately affected. When the prices of the neces- 
saries of life are once raised, by an undue expan- 
sion of currency, and credit, and consequent 
speculation, it takes a long time, often years, to 
bring them down. Labor is the last thing that is 
raised in price; but when it is, all the products of 
labor will of course be advanced, and may remain 
high for years; but the reaction which is going on 
must bring them down to their proper value. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewine] has given 
a very novel explanation of the present high price 
of breadstuff. He says that this country will no 
longer export wheat or flour, that there is buta 
email belt of three or four degrees of latitude, suit- 
able for grain, and that from the establishment of 
manufactures, the demand at home is greatly in- 
creased, so that hereafter we can do no more than 
supply the domestic demand. We are told, also, 
that Europe is a grent grain country. But the 
Senator seems to overlook the great and import- 
ant fact of the difference in the population of the 
two continents. ‘The whole population of the 
United States is less than that of the British Isles, 


which for several years have supplied the entire | 


breadstuff for their whole population. At the 
time of the union, in 1750, England and Scotland 
had a population of seven millions and a half, and 
the agriculture of the country produced barely a 
supply of grain equal to the consumption; and 
since that time the population had more than 
doubled, yet the last two or three years no wheat 
had been imported. The production, by the im- 
provement of agriculture, had increased consider- 
ably above one hundred per cent., and to what 
extent it might be increased, remained to be known. 
Comparing this country to England, he did not 


‘ 


|| ments and difficulties which the execution of that | 


| 


| } 


doubt that its resources for grain, when properly | 


developed, would be found sufficient to sustain a 
population of two hundred millions. 
ator’s own State and one adjoining, could produce 


The Sen- || 


grain sufficient for the present population of the | 


whole Union. 


Me. N. said he would conclude what he had to | 


say, by noticing one observation of the Senator | 
That Senator did not | 


from Ohio, [Mr. Ewina. } 
seem to be satisfied with condemning the Treasury 
order as unconstitutional and illegal, and as the 
cause of the distress which has prevailed; but he 
seemed to think it necessary to assail the motives 
of its authors. He more than insinuated that the 


measure did not originate with the President or | 


the Secretary of the Treasury. He seemed to 


allude to a power behind the throne, greater than | 


the throne itself; but with whom that power ex- 
isted, we were not informed. He expected every 
moment to hear that it was the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet;”’ 


but the Senator had not expressly alluded to that | 


famous council, which once exercised such potent 
influence over public affairs. 

He thought that common justice required that 
the motives of the President should have been 
spared. This, however, had not beendone. The 
Senator appeared to think that there was some 
wicked motive in the Treasury order; that the 
object of its authors was not what it imported, or 
what had been assigned. He says the real object 
was to create embarrassment and distress through- 
out the country, and to charge the same to the 
operation of the deposit act of last session, and 
thereby render that measure unpopular with the 

eople. This was the deep-laid plot which the 
aces: has discovered. Mr. N. said he would 


| 


1 Mr. RIVES said he thought the observations | 
| just made by his friend from Connecticut, [Mr. | 
| Nites,}] showed conclusively that there were in- || 


j 


ij act. 


only say, in reply, that if any such purpose had 


| any influence on the issuing of the Treasury order, | 


it was the silliest scheme that ever originated from 
thefatuity of man. Itcould not be supposed that 
the act of last session was to be repealed, and, of 
course, there could be no other object but to render 
the principle of distribution unpopular. Sir, (said 
Mr. N.,) the opponents of that principle do not 
desire the aid of any stratagem or artifice; they 
will not even take advantage of the embarrass- 


law has occasioned. These are temporary evils; 
they were foreseen at thetime. He was one, and 
perhaps the last, who had come into the support 


of that measure; but he did it with the full belief | 


that its immediate effect would be to increase the 
existing difficulties. In supporting the act, he did 


not ccnsider that he sanctioned the principle of | 


distribution. Had the Senate then been told, as 
_it had now, by the Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Catuown,] that in passing that act they 
would establish the principle of distributing sur- 
pluses from year to year, the bill could not have 
| passed the Senate. Deeply and forcibly as many 


of us felt the condition of your Treasury; unwill- | 
| ing as we were that forty millions of the public | 


| money should remain, for several years, at least, 
/in- the deposit banks, to be used as a capital, 
| multiplying all the evils of our inflated paper sys- 

tem; anxiously and deeply as we were impressed 
| with these evils, we should not have entertained 

even a thought of relieving the country from them, 
| by sanctioning the principle of distribution. No, 


(said Mr. N.,) that principle has not yet received || 


the sanction of this body; but it seems it is to 
be pressed upon us the present session; and he 


trusted the opponents of the measure would be | 


prepared to meet it, here and elsewhere, before 


the tribunal of public sentiment, where all ques- | 


tions affecting the great interests of the country 
and the safety of our institutions must ultimately 
come, and where the decision is not only final, but 
always safe, and usually correct. The opponents 
of this scheme want no extrinsic circumstance, or 
| even temporary considerations, to bear on the 
question; all they ask is, to meet the principle in 
free, open, and fair discussion, upon its own in- 
trinsic merits. If it is a sound and safe principle, 
| in accordance with the Constitution, consistent 
_ with the rights of the States, and conducive to the 
| general prosperity, it will doubtless be sustained; 
| butif it shall appear to be in conflict with the 
spirit of the Constitution, fraught with mischief, 
tending to corruption, and dangerous to the rights 
| and independence of the States, it could not stand, 
either here or before the popular tribunal of the 
country. 


Mr. N. said he had concluded what he had to | 


say, and had detained the Senate much longer 
_ than he intended. 


THE TREASURY ORDER. 


REMARKS OF HON. W. C. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In Senate, December 22, 1836, 


On introducing his substitute for Mr. Ewine’s 
resolution to rescind the Treasury order. 


| _ The following resolution was under considera- 
| tion: 

‘© Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
| §c., That the Treasury order of the 11th day of July, anno 
| Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be receiv- 


| able in payment for public lands, be, and the same is here- 
| by, rescinded, 





between different individuais, or between the different 
branches of the public revenue.”? 


| superable objections to the adoption of the resolu- 
| tion proposed by the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
| (Mr. Ewina,] for rescinding the Treasury order 
| of llth July last. In the first place, the form of 
| the proceeding was altogether unusual and inap- 
| propriate. It proposed to rescind an executive 
But the business of Congress was not to 
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Resolved, also, That it shall nat be lawful for the Sec- || 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any || 
| corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be 
|| receivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall 
he make any discrimination in the funds so receivable, | 
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! 
|| invalidate or to confirm executive acts, but to Dasg 
laws; or, in other words, establish rules operating 
in futuro, to which executive action would there. 
-afterconform. The action of the legislative gy. 
thority ought to be original, independent, and 
prospective, and to bear on its fuce no reference 
to the acts of any other department. 
Indeed it is difficult to conceive what reason 
there can be for giving the particular form pro- 
| posed to thgaction of Congress in this case, unless 
it be to ‘one a censure on the act to be rescinded 
| But however unprepared I may be, at present, 
|| (said Mr. R.,) tomake the provisions of the Treas. 
|| ury circular the permanent policy of the Goverp. 
ment, I will not concur in any proceeding which 
| shall cast a censure on the Executive for issuin 
| it. Whatever may have been, or may still be, itg 
actual operation, (and on this point the diversity 
of testimony and opinion among those far better 
informed than I have any means of being is go 
great, as to render any judgment I might be able 
| to form of but little weight,) of one thing I am 
| well persuaded, that the motives which induced 
the Chief Magistrate to direct it to be issued, were 
of the most honorable and patriotic character, | 
| must say, also, that notwithstanding the abilit 
' and talent displayed on this, as on ali other occa- 
|| sions, by the learned Senator from Massachusetts, 
|| (Mr. Wessrer,] he has not, in my humble judg. 
‘| ment, succeeded in establishing any want of jezai- 
|| ity in the measure adopted by the Executive, 
|| Whatever rule, therefore, Congress may deem it 
|| necessary and expedient to establish for the future 
| collection of the public revenue, I shall, for one, 
|, be opposed to any mode of actions on the subject, 
| which shall imply a censure for the past. 
|| The honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
| Nives] has, in my judgment, presented the execu- 
tive order of July last in its true light, as a tempo- 
| rary and occasional act, growing ‘out of an ex- 
_traordinary state of things then existing. It was 
|, designed to meet that state of things, and may 
|| have been wise and salutary as a temporary act, 
|| to operate until the meeting of Congress, while its 
| continuance as a permanent legislative rule would 
| be inexpedient. The President himself evidently 
|| regards itin this light. In his message at the 
|| commencement of the session, he submits the 
|, whole subject for the consideration of Congress, 
|; and while he recommends to them earnestly the 
|, adoption of some measure for limiting the sales of 
_ the public lands, he attaches but little importance 
| to the future requisition of specie in payments for 
| them. - Now, sir, I beg leave to say in advance, 
|| that any practicable and equal measure, which 
| shall be digested by the gentlemen of the West, 
|| to prevent the great evil of a monopoly of the pub- 
lic domain in the hands of speculators, shall meet 
|| with my hearty concurrence. A bill for that pur- 
|| pose is already before us, and without having ex- 
| amined, or being prepared to express an opinion 
| of its details, 1 hope it will receive the prompt con- 
| sideration and action of Congress. 
|  Butto return to the Treasury order. 


The Pres- 
ident has done what he deemed his duty, under 
| the peculiar and extraordinary circumstances of 
| the emergency. We are now called upon to 


| 
|| perform ours, in establishing some definite and 
| permanent rule for the future collection of the 


|| revenue. An indispensable characteristic of any 
] permanent system must be its uniformity. The 


|| genius of our institutions demands equality in the 
|| laws, and especially in the fiscal operations of the 
|Government. It does not allow, as a permanent 
| regulation, that specie shall be required in pay- 
‘| ment of one branch of the revenue, while bank 
notes are received for another—that one rule of 
collection shall prevail in the West, and another In 
the East. Whatever medium of payment, there- 
fore, Congress shall prescribe for one portion of 
| e public dues, ought to be extended to every 

other. ; 

Shall that medium in public receipts and dis- 
bursements be specie exclusively? Even if this 
| should be the ultimate policy of the Government, 
| the country is, in my opinion, not yet ripe for its 
|| adoption. Specie must first diffuse itself more 
| generally through the ordinary business of society 
|| —-the common channels of circulation must be 
|| better filled with the metallic currency—before the 
|| Government can, with justice to the public debtor, 
! sternly demand payment of its dues in gold 
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silver exclusively. The only effectual means by 
which a larger circulation of gold and silver in 
the general trade and business of the community 
can be obtained, is the suppression of bank notes 
of the smaller denominations. This is the prac- 
tical reform of the currency, which has been held 
steadily in view by the present Administratign and 
its friends; and in preparing for which much has 
already been accomplished in the important steps 
of putting down the Bank of the United States, 
correcting by law the under-valuation of the gold 
coins, in the largely increased coinage and impor- 
tation of both gold and silver, in the salutary | 
influence exerted by the Treasury, through the | 
collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
over the leading State banks, and in the enlightened 
policy adopted by a majority of the States, in | 
beginning @ suppression of the smaller notes. It 

can be carried fully into execution only by a con- 
tinued codperation of the General and State Gov- 


| 





ernments in the same sound and practical views. || 


Like every other great reform, it must be gradual | 
and progressive. In unduly precipitating the | 
process there will be danger of inauspicious reac- 
tions; and in the view of the great body of the 
community, whose material interests are always 
liable to be bruised and shocked by sudden and 
violent changes, the remedy might unfortunately | 
come to be looked upon as worse than the disease. 
While, therefore, | would steadily persevere in 
the wise policy of enlarging the specie circulation 
of the country, (the first efficient commencement | 
of which has been made under the present Ad- | 
ministration,) I would carefully abstain from com- 
romising the success of so important a reform 
S any premature or precipitate experiment, 
which might endanger a reaction. The present 
occasion may, with great propriety, be embraced 
to make another safe advance in the prosecution 
of that reform, by laying a restriction on the re- 
ceipt in public collections of the notes of all banks 
issuing bills under certain denominations. The 
joint resolution of 1816 ought to be remodeled, 
and adapted to the present condition of things. 
Some of its provisions have become obsolete. 
Of the four media of payment in the collection of 
the public dues recognized by it, two no longer 
exist, to wit: Treasury notes and notes of the 
Bank of the United States, as a national currency. 
Of the remaining two, specie and the notes of 
specie-paying banks, the latter ought, in my opin- 
ion, to be subjected to additional restrictions, 
especially such as may have a tendency to pro- 
mote the great practical reform of a suppression 
of the small notes. But while the notes of specie- 
paying banks are treated by all the world, in 
private transactions, as equivalent to specie, { do 
not think the Government would be justified in 
refusing them in public collections altogether, 
until gold and silver shall, by the previous sup- 
pression of small notes, have taken the place more 
generally of a paper currency. 
What has appeared to me best to be done under 
existing circumstances, is a revision and modifi- 
cation of the joint resolution of 1816, adapting it 
to the evar condition of things, and providing 
that all sums of money accruing to the United 
States, whether from customs, public lands, or 
otherwise, shall be received only in gold and sil- 
ver, or in the notes of banks paid on demand in 
gold and silver, but with the following restriction 
as to such notes, with a view to encourage the 
disuse and suppression of the smallar bank issues, 
and thereby enlarge the specie circulation; that 
is, from the passage of the law, no notes to be 
received in public collections of any bank, though 
& specie-paying bank, which shall issue bills or 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars, and 
the like prohibition to be gradually extended, (al- 
lowing due time for the Jae) rst to the paper 
of banks oe bills of a less denomination than 
ten dollars; and finally, to that of banks issaing 
bills or notes of a less denomination than twenty 
dollars. I would add, also, this further limitation: 
that not even the notes of specie-paying banks of 
the above descriptions should be received, unless 
they were such as the banks in which they were 
to be deposited should agree to pass to the credit 
of the United States as cash; obtaining thus a 
double guarantee for the soundness and safety of 
the public collections, and making the whole 
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transaction, to every practical purpose, equivalent 
to a payment In specie. 

A measure of this kind would, in my opinion, 
best satisfy the exigencies of al] the public.inter- 
ests involved, whether of the revenue, the cur- 
rency, or the general business of the community, 
and would conform to the sense of the country at 
large. I have drawn up, Mr. President, a reso- 
lution founded upon and embodying these views; 
but I am embarrassed by a question of order, in 
placing it regularly before the Senate at the pres- 

|ent moment. I will, however, take the liberty of 

| reading it to the Senate, and will cheerfully con- 

| form to any suggestion which may be made as to 
the best manner of disposing of it. 


[The call of the ayes and noes on the second 
reading of Mr. Ew1na’s resolution was then with- 
drawn, and it was passed to a third reading by 
general consent, in order to admit a motion to 
amend, and it being then allowable to offer an 
amendment. Mr. Rives moved to amend it by 
striking out all after the word ‘* Resolved,’’ and 


inserting in lieu of it his own resolution, as fol- 
lows:] 


Resolved, That hereafter all sums of money accruing or 
becoming payable to the United States, whether for cus- 
toms, public lands, taxes, debts, or otherwise, shall be col- 
lected and paid only in the legal currency of the United 
States, or in the notes of banks which are payable and paid 
on demand in the said legal currency, under the following 
restrictions and conditions in regard to such notes; that is, 
from and after the passage of this resolution, the notes of 
no bank which shall issue bills or notes ofa less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, shall be received in payment of the 
public dues; from and after the first day of July, 1839, the 
notes of no bank which shall issue bills or notes of a less 
denomination than ten dollars shall be receivable; and 
from and after the Ist of July, 1841, the like prohibition 
shall be extended to the notes of all bankg issuing bills or 


| notes of a less denomination than twenty dollars; but the 


public debtors shall have the option of paying either in the 
said legal currency, or in the notes of banks of the descrip- 
| tion above mentioned, in good credit: Provided, however, 


| That no notes shall be taken in payment by the collectors 


| Or receivers, Which the banks in which they are to be de- 
posited shall not be willing to pass to the credit of the 


| United States as cash. 


THE NATIONAL ROAD. 


REMARKS OF MR. REYNOLDS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1836, 


(On his presentation of the following Preamble 
and Resolutions on the subject of the National 
Road. 


Mr. REYNODS said: 

| Mr. Speaker: J am sorry that [ am compelled, 
| by a sense of duty, to address the House on this 
| subject, which, I fear, is not very interesting to 
my friends, the members.of this House; and I 
; cannot promise them in my remarks anything 
like eloquence or oratory that will be entertaining 
| to them. 

| This is a subject of great interest and import- 
| ance to the whole State of Illinois, and particu- 
larly to the district which | have the honor to 
represent on this floor. Its interest to the people 
| is the reason I now address you. 

The preamble and resolution now under con- 
sideration, were adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State by a unanimous vote. 

The State has assumed the principles and doc- 
trines of State rights, which | consider are con- 
stitutional and correct, and such as can be main- 
tained and demonstrated on a proper exposition 
| of the Constitution of our Government. 

b Without further comment or preface, I will read 

| the preamble and resolutions which passed the 

| Legislature of the State of Illinois by a unanimous 
vote: 


‘¢Whereas, it is the opinion of the Legislature of the State 





road should pursue, if extended so as to cross the Missis- 
sippi river at the town of Alton, would be in entire accord- 


ance with its ultimate destination, the capital of the State | 


of Illinois, now in session, that the route which the pational 
1 


| cial and agricultural interests of this State, and afford to 


| of Missouri; would be more advantageous to the commer- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


in open defiince of those principles of even-handed justice 


and impartiality which have characterized her dealings with 
other States tn relation to dhis matter: 

* Therefore, be if resolved by the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, That the consent of the State of Hli- 


nois is hereby given to the Pederal Government to extend 
the national road through the territory of said State, so as 
to cross the Mississippi river at the town of Alton, in said 
State. and at no other point. 

** Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our Representatives requested, to use their best exer- 
tions to procure the passage of a law authorizing the sur- 
vey of the route from Vandalia to Jeflerson city, by the 
way of Alton, and for the continuation of the national road 
upon said route.”? 

It will be perceived, by every member of this 
House, that this resolution presents a subject of 
much importance, and one on which Various opin- 
ions have been entertained. 

This subject being new and of difficult solution, 
I have the same pleasure in presenting it to this 
learned and intelligentassembly, us the celebrated 
personage of antiquity had in defending himself 
before King Agrippa. St. Paul said that he was 
‘* happy to have the privilege to address a judge 
who was learned in all the laws and customs of 
the Jews.”” So do “1 think myself happy’’ to 
have the honor to present this subject before an as- 
sembly that are intelligent, and learned in the laws 
and Constitution of their country. 

It is a principle, acknowledged by all constitu- 
tional lawyers and constitutional writers, that the 
Congress of the United States possess no power 
of action further than is expressly given them by 
the Constitution; and on an attentive and careful 
examination of that instrument, it will be found 
that there exists no power in Congress to force on 
a State such improvements as are contemplated 
by this national road. 

I would ask any gentleman in this House if he 
would vote for an improvement of the country, 


| such as the national road is, contrary to the ex- 


press will and consent of the State in which the 
road was to be located? I do not believe there 
can be a case found in the history of this Govern- 
ment where the General Government has ferced 
on a State, contrary to the will and consent of the 
State, a road, or any such improvement. 

The United States possess the power to make 
all necessary roads for her military operations. 
This power arises from her exclusive and consti- 
tutional authority over the subject of war and all 
its consequences. 

The national road which is now under consider- 
ation is not pretended to be a military road, or in 
any manner connected with the military oper- 
ations of the Government. ‘The Constitution of 
the United States expressly authorizes Congress 
**to establish post offices and post raads.’’ Con- 
gress, having the constitutional authority and ju- 
risdiction over this subject, must, as a necessary 
consequence, have the power to ‘* establish’’ post 
routes or post roads. ‘The Congress, at their last 


| session, established a great many post roads all 


over the Union. This is the establishment which, 
in my opinion, is contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion, and not the making of a road, such as the 
national road is. 

It would not be seriously contended by any one, 
that, under the provisions of the Constitution on 
this subject, Congress would be bound, or would 
have the constitutional competency, to make and 
cut out a road wherever they establish a post 
route, 

The national road is, in fact, no more a post 
road than it isa military road; and, consequently, 
the General Government, under the provisions of 


| the Constitution, have no power to force it on the 


| States. 


If Congress possess the power, without the 
consent of the States through which this road 
passes, to make and open it in the States, then it 
must follow, as a matter of necessity, that Con- 


| gress also possess the power to keep these roads 
| in repair; and, in order to do this, they must 


establish toll-gates and toll-collectors on them. 


They must also possess the jurisdiction and con- 


| her inhabitants, and those of her sister States, a more direct || 


| aud convenient chain of intercominunication than any other 
| route; and whereas, the passage of-said road across the 
| Mississippi river at St. Louis would not only be highly det- 
| rimental to the prosperity of this State, but in violation of 
| her just pretensions and of her rights of sovereignty, cou- 
| trary to the avowed policy of the General Government, and 


trol over them; and, consequently, must establish 
courts, and appoint officers, to enforce the acts of 
Congress, in the exercise of their jurisdiction over 
them. If Congress have the power, without the 
consent of the States, to make these roads, they 
must exercise all the jurisdiction and power above 
enumerated, in exclusion of the State authorities. 
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States in which it is located. 
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National Road—Mr, Reynolds. 


i I e necessary cons if the 
— ae in the Qn Secaeaied: spain he reference to the sum appropriated for the purpose.” 
roads. | In the execution of the above recited act of Con- 

I believe that there is no American citizen who | gress, and in the performance of his duty under 
would be willing to see the United States assume it, President Jefferson addressed the following 
and exercise the exclusive jurisdiction and control | message to Congress: 
over these national improvements, and deprive the «* To the Senate and 
States of their constitutional sovereignty and rights ie ae ae of pad ss oe 
within the limits of their own territory. entitled ‘ An act to reguiate the laying out and making a 

J have heard intelligent gentlemen contend, that — road from Cumberland, in the State of Maryland, to the 
if the United States had the power to make the | State of Ohio,’ I appointed Thomas Moore, of Maryland, 
national road at all, they would have it as well Joseph Kerr, of Ohio, and Eli Williams, of Maryland, com- 


: : missioners to Jay out the said road, and to perform the other 
without, as with, the consent of the State through duties assigned to them by the act. The progress which 


which the road may pass. I consider this posi- they made in the execution of the work during the last 
tion to be without foundation and untenable. session will appear in their report now eommunicated to 


A Stat@has the power and right to admit any Congress. On the receipt of it, I took measures to obtain 


. . . consent for making the road of the States of Pennsylvania, 
individual, or set of men, to expend their money Maryland, and Virginia, through which the commissioners 
in the State in such way or manner as the State proposed to layit out. I have received actsof the Legisla- 


may think proper and right. We see companies aes of Moryined ane Viegiole giving me ome desired 5 

3 : that of Pennsylvania has the subject still under considera 
frequently incorporated by State authority to — tion, as is supposed. Until I panies full consent to a free 
roads, canals, and such improvements. hey | choice of route through the whole distance, I have thought 
act under the authority of the State. They may _ it safest neither to accept nor reject, finally, the partial 
be considered the agents or servants of the State, | report of the commissioners. Some matters suggested in 
as they act under the control and laws of the || the report belong exclusively to the Legislature. 


; . “TH: JEF ' 
State, and not by their own authority. | «January 31, 1807.” TH: JEFFERSON 


In the same manner, when the State gives her . 
consent to the General Government fe make a 7 ee ty pe ecm baton ait ae 6 
road within the limits of the State, the United complete soll paetbet bsahehes o roe Pei. 
States acts not by its own authority, but by the tion, and the nature of our Government, than Pres- 


power and authority delegated to it by the State | ia. jefferson did: and he d tie ieeienae 
Government. The onetal Government act under see aes full at ae haiianes Ste er 


the authority of the State, and like all other agents Hl caltaal the adebh through the whole distance,” 
cannot transcend the power given. 


This view of the subject is demonstrated by | before be nenld douse the rend to be made. 


‘ | : i l i 
an act of the General Assembly of the State of || mee eras. oon Seen eee 
Maryland, passed in November, 1802, which isin | which this road is located & 
the following words, to wit: The following is an act of the General Assem- 

‘That this State do hereby give and grant their = ~ bly of Maryland, which passed 4th January, 1807, 
robation and consent, that the Congress of the United || ; Pa oe 
Beates may appropriate, towards repaisng, and keeping in | — fully recognizes the principle that the General 
repair, the post roads, or any one or more of them, within || overnment has no power to make the improve- 
the State, such sum or sums of money as they in their wis- | ment without the ‘‘ consent’’ of the State: 
dom may deem right, and to lay out and apply the same to << Whereas, a law passed the Congress of the United 
said purpose in any manner they, bylaw, direct: Provided, — States on the 29th of March, 1806, directing the laying out 
That nothing herein contained shall extend, or may be | of g road from Cumberland, on the Potomac river, to the 
construed to extend, to authorize Congress to pass any law || Ohio ; and the consent of this State being necessary to the 


for the changing the direction of the roads, or any of them, || opening of the same so far as it may run Within her limits ; 
as now established, or to authorize them to pass a law for || Therefore, 


the opening of a new road.”? a Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
\ : : : hat it shall be lawiul, and the full and entire consent of 
The above recited act ae eee = | the State of Maryland is hereby given to the opening and 
the constitutional power of Congress, and demon- || improving the same ; and the President of the United States 
strates the position, that Congress is governed in _ is hereby authorized to cause the said road to be laid out, 
its action on this subject by the authority of the | opened, and improved in such way and manner as by the 
State government. | before-recited act of Congresg is required and directed.”’ 
This view of the subject is also fortified by | _ Am act passed the General Assembly of the 
Congress, transferring the national road to the | State of Pennsylvania on the 9th April, 1807, on 
States east of the Ohio, through which the road | this subject, and is as follows, to wit: 
passes. Congress, by this act, disclaims the 68 a “ime yore of the monnps 3 a be, and he is 
ek oe . : hereby, authorized to cause so much of the said road as will 
Jurisdiction and exclusive control over this road, | bein this State, to be opened so far as it may be necessary 
and transfers all her claim to it to the respective |) the same should pass through this State, and to cause the 
said road to be made, regulated, and completed within the 
This is an acknowledgment that the General | limits, and according to the intent and meaning of the 
Government had not the power or jurisdiction || before-recited act of Congress in relation thereto.’? 
over this improvement to the exclusion of the || Mr. Speaker, I will not trouble the House by 
State governments. reading any of the acts or resolutions of the Gen- 
It is a principle, acknowledged by all, that the || eral Assemblies of the States of Virginia, Ohio, 
construction and exposition given to a law, or to || OF Indiana, through which this road passes. It 
& constitution, at or near the time the law or con- |, Will be found, on examination, that the consent of 
stitution was made, is of greater force and valadity | ll the States, from one end of this road to the 
than a construction given at any other time. | other, has been given to the General Government 
In the year 1806, which is not a great length of | t© construct the road, before the United States 
time after the Constitution of the United States | commenced it. : 
was adopted, an act of Congress passed on this | _!t seems to me there cannot be a doubt in the 
very subject, and gave a construction to that in- || Mind of any one that will examine the subject 
strument. This is the first act which was passed | attentively, and see the course of the General 
on the subject, and it is the act that established the | Government and of the States also on this subject, 
Cumberland or national road. _ that Congress has not the constitutional power to 
I will read to you, Mr. Speaker, a part of the || force an improvement of this character on any 
act of Congress which requires the President of || State. ; 2 ad 
the United States to obtain the consent of the States || _ If Congress assume this power and exercise it, 
through which this road was to be located. '| State rights and State sovereignty might be aoe 
Commissioners were to be appointed by this | trated. If Congress can force a road on a State 
act; and on their report, the duty of the President || four rods wide, it can force into a State one of 
is prescribed in the following act of Congress, to | forty miles wide, and must of necessity exercise 
wit: | exclusive jurisdiction over it. This would be 
| unreasonable, and destructive to our system of 
accept or reject, in the whole or in part. If he accepts,he || GOVernments. It would have a tendency to the 
is hereby further authorized and requested to pursue such || formation of a consolidated Government, which 
measures as, in his opinion, shall be proper to obtain con- | would destroy State rights and State governments. 
= an making ze — - = ak oh States through The President, in his late message of December, 
which the same has been laid out, which congat being . . ot ; 
obtained, he is further authorized to take prompt and || 1836, recognizes this principle where he says that 
effectual measures to cause said road to be made through || ‘* The great struggle was begun against that latitu- 
the whole distance, or in any part or parts of the same he || * dinarian construction of the Constitution, which 





‘Which report the President is hereby authorized to | 


| shall judge most conducive to the public good, having | 





Ho. or Reps, | 


‘authorizes the unlimited appropriation of the 
‘revenue of the Union to internal improvement 
‘ within the States; tending to invest in the hands 
‘and place under the control, of the General Goy. 
‘ernment, all the principal roads and canals of the 


'* country, in violation of State rights, and jp 


‘ derogation of State authority.”’ 
This principle being demonstrated, that Con. 


gress has no power to make these works without 


the ‘* consent’”’ of the State in which they are 
located, the necessary consequence is—zrowjy 
out of the above resolution—that the national road 


| must cross the Mississippi river at Alton, in the 
| State of Illinois. If the road does not cross the 
_river at Alton, the consent of the State is given to 


locate it ** at no other point.’’ 

It is right and proper to mention that there is a 
contest between the States of Illinois and Mis. 
souri about the location of this road. The State 
of Illinois, as I have before remarked, is unani- 
mous in her resolution to locate it at Alton; and 
the representatives of the people of Missouri wish 
it located so as to cross the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, in that State. 

The people of Illinois entertain no unfriendly 
feelings towards the State of Missouri or the city 
of St. Louis. Weare proud of the growth and 
prosperity of the State and of their city, but we 
are not so friendly to them as to advance their in- 
terests to the disparagement and destruction of 
our own rights and interests. We do ‘not love 
Cesar less, but Rome more.’’ 

We, the people of Illinois, consider it our duty 
to advance our own happiness and interest, when 
it is not to do an injury or wrong to the State of 
Missouri or to the United States. We do not 
wish to injure St. Louis, but we are anxious to 
advance our own State and Alton. 

Ata recent election, under a statute law of the 
State of Ililinois, a vote was taken for the location 
of the seat of government of the State, and Alton 
received more votes than any other place; by 
which proceeding, it is almost certain, that Alton 
will become the seat of government for the State, 
and as the policy of the States through which the 
national road passes, and that also of the General 
Government, is to locate it so as to pass the seats 
of the State governments, this policy will, I hope, 
be extended to Illinois, as well as to other States. 

Alton is one of the most flourishing and com- 
mercial towns in the State of Illinois. I am in- 
formed that it and its environs contain a population 
of four or five thousand souls; and I know it is 
rapidly increasing in population, business, and 
importance. 

And although Alton may not contain as great 
a population as St. Louis, yet there is in the 
State of Illinois an immense number of people 
more than in the State of Missouri, which ought 
to be a strong argument in favor of the State of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost unnecessary for me 
to state to this House at this time, that the na- 
tional road has been located no further west than 
to Vandalia, the seat of government of the State 
of Illinois ; and the resolution before us gives the 
consent of the State to continue it in that State to 
Alton, towards its ultimate destination, Jefferson 
City, in the State of Missouri ; and, judging from 
the best information I can obtain, the route by 
Alton from Vandalia to Jefferson City, will be 
found on actual survey to be the best and shortest 
for the continuation of the road. 

If this resolution gave the consent of the State 
to cross the Mississippi river at a point entirely 
out of the direction from Vandalia to Jefferson 
City, then I would say it was unreasonable, and 
ought not to be urged on the consideration of this 
House. On such oceasion, I should regret to 
find myself advocating a course of policy so ab- 
surd and unjust. But when I am clearly satisfied 
that the route by Alton is the nearest and best from 
Vandalia to Jefferson City, and that the General 
Government will take into consideration the will, 
interest, and ‘‘consent”’ of the State, in the loca- 
tion of this road, I feel a conscious rectitude in 
my course, and will pursue it, ‘uncaring of con- 

uences.”? ’ 
consider it my duty to pursue this course 
at this session of Congress, in conformity to 
the resolution of the General Assembly, and in 
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accordance to the voice of the people, expressed in 
a meeting had on the occasion. ‘The proceedings 


of this meeting were printed and laid on the table | 


of each member. . ; 
Having finished my remarks on this resolution, 
[| move to refer it to the Committee on Reads and 


Canals. 





UNEXPENDED BALANCES. 


DEFERRED DEBATE. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 28, 1836. 


Mr. BENTON rose to move the printing of the 
document from the Treasury Department which 
had been called for on his motion, and had come 
ina few days ago. It was a document showing 
the unexpended balances of appropriations which 
would remain in the Treasury on the first day of 
January next, the amount of each balance, the 
object to which it was applicable, and the date of 
the law by which the appropriation was made. It 
was the amplification and substantiation of that 
part of the President’s message at the com- 
mencement of the session, in which he said that 
these unexpended balances were estimated at 
$14,636,062; exceeding by $9,636,062 the amount 
which will be left in the deposit banks, and which | 
are outstanding appropriations, to be met by re- 
imbursements from the States if the revenue fell 
short of meeting them; and that this large amount | 


unexpended was the effect of the lateness of the | 


period at which the appropriations had been 
made. This fourteen and a half million has been 
called a surplus, for which the Government has 
no use; and it would seem that some States, act- | 
ing on this idea, were for treating the deposit act 
as a distribution law, and using the money depos- 
ited with them as if the Government in reality 
had no use for it. Nothing (he said) could be 
more erroneous than this idea. This fourteen 
and a half millions were not a surplus, but appro- | 
priated money—appropriated too late to be used 
this year, but remaining applicable to its objects 
under the act of 1795, for two full years after the 
year in which the appropriation was made. The 
document contains a detailed statement of each 
object; and in the list would be found objects 
belonging to every branch of the public service; | 
and every State would find some objects near and | 
dear to itself, and for which the State had been 
long soliciting. Among these objects were the 
branch mints in the South and in New Orleans; 
the custom-houses in Boston and New York; the 
Treasury and Patent Offices in this city; many 
fortifications, roads, and block-houses west of 
Missouri and Arkansas; half a dozen Indian 


tribes, and among them the Cherokee treaty, on | 


which alone the balance was $4,245,000. This 
latter was a good specimen of the whole of these | 
delayed appropriations, and illustrated the manner | 
practiced at the last session to create an unavoid- | 
able surplus. First, the ratification of the treaty 
was kept off to the last possible moment, and then 
all possible exertions made to defeat it; then the 
appropriation law under the treaty was kept off 
to the last possible moment, and then all possible 
efforts made to defeat it. Finally, on the 2d day 


of July, the appropriation passed; and then Mr. || 


John Ross, a true coadjutor of the surplus party, | 
went home to prevent the Indians from receiving 
the money, and succeeded; and so saved this four | 
millions and a quarter for distribution, as a part of | 
that unavoidable surplus for which the States are 
told—and even Georgia herself is told—the Fed- 
eral Government has no use for! Now there was 
some use for this four and a quarter millions. 
The United States would ‘have to raise it other- 
wise if she did not get it back from the States; | 
for the compact with Georgia, made thirty-four 
years ago, and by which the United States ob- 
tained Alabama and Mississippi, will have to be 
carried into effect. And so of every object men- 
tioned gn the document. There were above two. 
undred of these objects, and money would have | 
to be provided for carrying each of them into. 
ellect, for they were not of a nature to be aban- | 
doned; and this head of mine, (said Mr. B., put- | 
ung his finger to his forehead,} as belonging to a | 


|} into a distribution law. 


|| planations in regard to subjects which had come 


} 


|/ member of the Finance Committee, was now 
| occupied with this subject, and was considering 
how far duties could be reduced, and how far 
they would have to be kept up, and what tax 
otherwise unnecessary must be retained to supply 
| the place of these fourteen and a half millions if 
the deposit act is perverted by any of the States 
Now, he wanted this 
fact carried home to the people of the States in 
such form that it could not be disputed. He 
would, therefore, move to have this document 
printed, and five copies sent to the Governor of 
each State, ten copies sent to each branch of the 
State Legislatures, and one thousand extra copies 
be supplied to the Senate for its distribution. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to make a few remarks 
on the very extraordinary motion of the Senator 
| from Missouri, and to ask for the yeas and nays 
| on the question. The sending out this paper in 
the manner proposed, would make an erroneous 
impression on the minds of those to whom it would 
be sent, and would be an unusual departure from 
|the ordinary practice of the Senate. Did not 
| every Senator know that there was a large amount 

left in the Treasury, say five millions of dollars, 
| by the deposit law of the last session, for the pur- 
| pose of meeting these balances? Did not every 
Senator know that by the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, there were three millions of dol- 
lars of these appropriations that would not be 
wanted, and were therefore transferred to the sur- 
plus fund in pursuance of a standin’ law? And 
was there not besides, a large sum in the hands of 
the disbursing officers of the Government? He 
knew (Mr. C. said) that every exertion would be 
made in order to defeat the deposit bill at this 
session. He knew well that the battle was yet to 
be fought—a battle in which the people would be 
on one side, and the office-holders and office-seek- 
/ers on the other. While up, he would refer to 
| the Committee on Finance, and make one remark 
| in reference to the report of that committee on the 


against his wishes referred to them. They had 
reported against the bill; and it was not strange 
that they should do so, because a majority of that 
committee were three out of the six who voted 
against the deposit bill at the last session. But 
what hecomplained of was, that they had reported 
it without one single word of explanation; the 
chairman simply saying that he was instructed by 
the committee to move for its indefinite postpone- 
ment. He would now ask the chairman on what 


| because the committee were satisfied that there 
| would not be a surplus? If so, (said Mr. C.,) let 
/us know it. I shall be glad to hear that such was 


| Was it because they would not have the surplus 
| deposited with the States? If this was the case, it 
| 

body expressed almost unanimously at the last 
session. He could scarcely believe that the com- 
| mittee reported against the bill on such grounds. 
| With the denunciations of the President himself 
| against the corrupting influence of a large surplus 
|in the Treasury, and his declarations that the 
| worst disposition that could be made of it was to 
| let it remain in the deposit banks, he did suppose 
| that the committee could not contemplate either 
result. He could not believe but that, from cour- 
tesy, the chairman would make such a report as 
would put the Senate in possession of the grounds 
on which the committee objected to the bill. 


| distinct call than he had had on different occasions 
from the gentleman from South Carolina, for ex- 


under the consideration of the committee of which 
he (Mr. W.) was an humble member. It would 
/save the Senate some time, if subjects were 
debated when they were under consideration be- 
fore the Senate, and not incidentally and coffater- 
ally. For his own part, he should be willing to 
answer any questions, after a subject should have 
beeg before the committee, and come up for de- 
baté, in the best manner he was able. But, he 
should not hold himself bound, at the call of any 


any proposition not before the body, although it 
may have been reported upon by the committee. 
When the honorable Senator’s bill should come 





| bill introduced by him a few days since, and much / 


grounds he had reported against this bill? Was it | 


Senator, to enter upon a debate on the merits of | 


Appropriations—Mr. Benton, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Wright. 


was directly contrary to the known sense of that || 
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before the Senate, then he would hold himself 
bound, as a member of the committee, to state the 
reasons which governed their acts, but not now, 
upon a question of printing a document that had 
no relation to the subject; and he hoped that he 
should not be considered by the Senator, and the 
Senate, as wanting in courtesy in not complying 
with the request made of him, for he had made it 
a rule of action to treat questions, independent in 
their character, at separate and distinct periods. 
This practice he had endeavored to carry out as 
far as possible, and he should do so now; and 
whether the course of the committee should be 
approved or disapproved, he hoped it might be 
decided when the bill came up, and not in an 
incidental manner. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that although he very 
much regretted that they were not to have a de- 
tailed report, yet he must be permitted to say that 
he thought the course of the committee a very un- 
usual one. A bill of acknowledged importance, 
if he might judge from the President’s message 
and report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to- 
gether with the course of the Senate last session, 
was, after a full debate, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, because that committee was particu- 
larly constituted to advise on the subjects to which 
it related; yet that committee treated it as one of 
the most insignificant questions, and dispatched 
it withouta written report. ‘This ail’might be very 
right, but it certainly was very extraordinary and 
unusual, 

He had been there several years, both as pre- 
siding officer and as a member of the body, and 
he must say, that this was the first time he had 
ever known a question to be put to the chairman 
of a committee which he refused to answer. As 
a representative of one of the States of this Union, 
he must say that he had a right to an answer. 
The bill had gone to the committee, had received 
its disapprobation, and the committee ought to let 
them know the grounds on which they objected 
toit. If there was no surplus, let us (said Mr. C.) 
hear the committee say so. If there was one, then, 
said he, let us hear what objections the committee 
have to depositing it with the States. He made 
no complaints, but he must say the course of the 
committee was very extraordinary. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked, that he was at all 
times in favor of giving to the people all the in- 
formation which could be communicated to them, 
either through their Governors or the Legislatures 
of the several States, in relation to every subject 
connected with the legislation of Congress; and 
he was the last man who would withhold inform- 
ation from his constituents, which could, by any 


| possibility, give them any light upon the acts of 
| their reason, because it is a debatable proposition. | 


their representatives. 

He would request the Secretary of the Senate 
to read the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Missouri. After it was read, Mr. H. remarked 


‘that the resolution was as he supposed, and he 


was entirely at a loss to know what was the par- 
ticular object of his friend from Missouri, in that 
part of his resolution which required that five 
copies of the document referred to should be sent 
to the Governors, and that twenty copies of the 
same document should be sent to the Legislatures 
of the several States. From the remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri, it seemed to him that this 
document was in some way or other to have some 
effect upon the deposit bill of the last session; and 
he could not see in what way the communication 


| of these documents to the Legislatures could have 
Mr. WRIGHT replied, that this was not a more | 


any effect whatever upon their action on that bill. 
Congress has passed that bill—it was to take effect 
within a very few days—on the first day of Janu- 
ary next. The money then in the Treasury was 
to be set apart, and to be taken under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury from the deposit 
banks, and transferred to the State treasuries for 
deposit and for safe-keeping, in pursuance of the 
particular provisions of the bill itself. 

The printing of the document. may be useful to 
the Senate—it may be important to them for their 
information and guidance with reference to the 
bill presented by the Senator from South Carolina, 
to continue in force the depesit bill. But it could 
not be of any practical benefit to the Legislatures 
of the States, in relation to the bill of the last ses- 
sion. Whether wisely or not, Congress had passed 


‘ that bill, and the States were soon to receive the 
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benefit of it. And he would suggest to the Senator 
the propriety of so amending his resolutions, as 
to confine the printing for the use of the Senate, 
and not to require that printed copies of this doc- 
ument should be sent to the Governors and Legis- 
latures of the several States. With a knowledge 
of what probably would be in the Treasury on 
the first day of January, as the unexpended bal- 
ances of former appropriations are very great, and 
a decided majority of the Senate gave their vote 
in favor of the deposit bill of the last session, it 
certainly would not be difficult to show that this 
document fails to give correct information. The 
entleman from Missouri, he presumed, could not 
Seolee to have this document communicated to the 
State Legislatures, unlesy he believed it would 
impart useful information to them. And for one, 
he could not but believe that it was calculated to 
make an erroneous impression upon the public 
mind; to misguide and to mislead the action of 
those Legislatures in relation to that bill. Without 
saying more at this time, he did hope that the 
Senator from Missouri would amend his motion, 
as had been suggested. 


Mr. BENTON asked the Secretary to read the | 


caption of the document. ‘The Secretary read it; 


and Mr. B., inviting the attention of the Senate to | 
the words of the caption, and that the first day | 


of January next was the time to which the unex- 
pended balances were computed, pointed out that 
this was exclusive of sums which might be in the 
hands of disbursing officers, and which, though 
atill charged to them, might be all expended, and 
would be by the end of the quarter. ‘The sumsin 
the hands of disbursing officers was no fund to 
meet these $14,500,000, but were intended to be 


expended by the last day of the present quarter. | 


The $5,000,000 left in the Treasury will bea fund, 
as far as it goes, to meet the $14,500,000; but 
$9,500,000 wall still remain to be reimbursed by 
the States, or to be levied by taxes off the people. 
The objects are not of a nature to be dispensed 


with, and the money to complete them must be | 


got somewhere. This is material information to 
give to tMe States, and to give to them now, while 
their Legislatures are occupied with the question 


of our deposit act, and some for treating it asa | 


deposit, and some asa distribution. With this 


document before them, no State can treat it as a | 


distribution; no one can look upon the deposit as 
money for which the Government has no use; but 
every one will see that there is indispensable need 
for it; and by looking at the date of each appro- 
priation, they will see that this unavoidable sur- 
plus was forcibly created by keeping off appro- 
oriations until it was too late to expend them. 
Revoedy knew that the struggle of the last ses- 
sion was to keep off appropriations, and that the 
organization of committees gave the Opposition the 
power to keep them off. 


Several millions were defeated altogether; namely, 
the anticipation of the foreign indemnities, by 


which the United States would have bought |! 


$4,000,000 of gold, bearing an interest of four and 
five per cent.; the army increase bill was defeated, 
the new fortification bill was defeated; the New 
Orleans custom-house; the bill for the purchase 
of the Louisville and Portland canal; and others, 
to the amount of six or seven millions. From 


the beginning to the end of the session, he stood | 
upon the ground, that ifthe proper appropriations | 
were made, and made in time to be used, there | 
would be no more surplus than had often been in 


the Bank of the United States, without exciting 
the least alarm in the bosoms of those who could 
now see nothing but corruption, danger, and ruin, 


which now hold the public deposita. The United 
States Bank often held fourteen, sixteen, or eigh- 


teen millions of pubiic money, and not a word is | 
said about corruption; not more than that amount | 


would have remained in all the deposit banks, if 
made in time to be used. 


might see these facts. He knew it was some- 


what ungracious to ask this Senate, so many of | 


whom had voted for the deposit act, to furnish 
this evidence of the error under which they legis- 


lated; but certain it is, that many of them voted | 
for it as a deposit law, in fact, as well as in name, | 


Unenpended balances of Appropriations—Mr. Be 


'| ations. 


In this way, theunavoid- | 
able surplus was violently and forcibly produced. | 


| adequate reduction of the revenue. 
Mr. BENTON said the document which had | 
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| and not as a distribution law, under a false title, 

Such Senators | 

| should have no objection to sending this document 
to the State Legislatures, to let them see the | 


in derision of the Constitution. 


objects for which a reimbursement of this money 
must be made, or unnecessary taxes kept up to 
supply its abstraction. But of one thing he was 
certain, whether the Senate sent the document to 
the States or not, it would go to the States. After 
this attempt to suppress it, all must desire to see 


it. | 
Mr. CALHOUN remarked that he found the | 


information which the gentleman from Missouri 
was so anxious to give the country, was alread 

before the Senate in avery authentic form. It 
was to be found in the table of estimates accom- 
panying the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He argued that, according to the assertion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, who estimated 
the unexpended balances of appropriation at 
$14,636,062, the sum of $3,013,389 would not be 
wanted. ‘I'he Senator, therefore, in sending out 


8 document, setting forth that $14,500,000 were 


required for outstanding appropriations, would 
mislead the public, and make a false impression. 
Mr. C. contended that, taking the $5,000,000 
which must be left in the Treasury, on account 
of the deposit act, from the eleven and odd remain- 
ing of the $14,000,000, together with the money 
at present in the hands of the disbursing officers, 


there would be funds enough on hand, within a | 


small amour to meet the outstanding appropri- 
Now, when it wasadmitted by every one 
that the surplus which would be on hand at the 
end of the next year would amount to at least 
$25,000,000, (and for himself he entertained no 
doubt that it would be $30,000,000, unless the 
country should be disturbed by a war, or some | 


ask, was there a Senator on that floor, of any 
party, who would say, in a time of profound | 
peace, (for he would not call the Seminole war 
interrupting the peace of the Union,) and recol- | 
lecting the fact that this Administration came in 
as a reform Administration, that a tax should be | 
raised, or that the money distributed under the 


extravagant appropriations? He (Mr. C.) could 
not believe it. He knew that attempts would be 
made to prevent the renewal of the deposit act, 
though he could not sa 
them. 
attempts would only produce a reaction, and end 
in their defeat. 

Mr. C., in conclusion, adverted to the subject 


| of a reduction of the revenue, and the necessity of 
| bringing it down to the legitimate wants of the 


Government. 
Finance, to whom was referred the consideration | 
of this matter, were bound to show, in a satisfac- 

tory manner, either that there would be no surplus | 
next year, or to admit the necessity of making an | 


been read, to wit: the estimate of appropriations | 
for 1837, was not unknown to him. He was no | 
stranger to the document itself, or to the laws | 


under which it was annually framed. One part of || 
| it, that of the estimates for the service of the en- 


suing year, was framed under an act as old as the | 
Government; the other part of it, that which re- 
latedsto the unexpended balances, was more mod- | 
ern, and was framed under an act of 1820, to | 
carry into effect more completely an act of 1795, | 
relative to unexpended balances. This act of | 
1795 contains alj appropriations in force for two 


|| full years after the-year in which they are made ; 
from the like sums in the ninety different banks | 


| 
| 
| 
and at the end of those two years, directs any | 


_ balance that may remain, to be carried to the sur- 


plus fund. The act of 1820 was to facilitate the | 
understanding and use of these balances; and for | 
that purpose it directed the Secretary of the | 


|| Treasury to annex them to his annual estimate of | 
the necessary appropriations had been made, and | 
He wished this docu- | 
ment to go to the people of the States, that they | 


appropriations, divided into three heads, accord- 

ing to the act of 1795; one head was to show | 
what part of the unexpended balances of,the | 
expired year would be wanted in the first of the | 
two next years, and what part in the second of | 
them, and what part would not be wanted at all; 

and so would go to the surplus fund. Thus the | 
unexpended balances are now, and ever since | 
1820 have been shown in three columns, headed | 


nton, Mr. Calhoun. 


He insisted that the Committee on || 
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as directed by the eighth section of that ac 
Thus they stand in this estimate; and the 
amount under each head is, first, for the servic. 
_ of 1837 there will be wanted of these unexnendeq 
balances the sum of $11,427,480; for 1838 there 

will be wanted $3,013,389; and there will remain 
the sum of $195,183, which will not be wanted u 
all in either of the two years, and therefore yw; 
_go to the surplus fund. The aggregate of these 
| three sams makes the $14,636,062 mentioned jp 
| the President’s message, and also in the docy. 
ment of the estimates; and the aggregate of the 
two first sums will make the amount in this 
second document which is now asked to by» 
printed. In this document the third head or eo). 
_ umn is dropped, because the amount in it is no 
longer wanted; and the two heads in the first ang 
| second columns are united, and made into one 
| because the object was to know how much of the 
| appropriations were unexpended, and would be 
| wanting in the next two years. This documen 
shows that near fourteen and a half millions w;j) 
_ be wanting, of which five millions will remain jn 
| the ‘Treasury, and about nine and a half go to the 
|| States. It 1s certainly desirable to the States to 
|| know at once that these nine and a half millions 
|| will be wanted in two years, and part of it the 
first year. This is the intimation in the Presi. 


| dent’s message. Mr. B. read the passage : 
‘<The unexpended balances of appropriation on the first 
day of January next, are estimated at $14,636,062, exceed. 
| ing by $9,636,062 the amount which will be left in the 
| deposit banks, subject to the draft of the Treasurer of the 


| United States, after the contemplated transfers to the sey. 
| eral States are made. 
| should not be sufficient to meet these outstanding and 


If, therefore, the future receipts 


future appropriations, there may be soon a necessity {0 use 


| a portion of the funds deposited with the States.’’ 


Mr. B. said, here was a clear declaration that 


f | these unexpended balances were to meet these 
other unforeseen catastrophe,) he would seriously | outstanding appropriations ; and if the future re- 


| ceipts into the Treasury did not meet them, the 


States might soon be called upon for a part of 
their deposits. Now, here was a question, first for 
the Finance Committee, and afterwards for Con- 
gress. Would they keep up unnecessary taxes 


| to meet these balances, or call upon the States to 
s | refund ? 
deposit bill should be refunded in order to make || up the taxes for this object, and should be for 
| calling on the States, and therefore would show 
them at once the specific objects for which the 


: } money was wanted. 
that this was one of ‘ y 


But let him tell gentlemen that these | 


He, for one, should be against keeping 


Mr. B. read another passage from the Presi- 
dent’s message, to show that these moneys must 
| be refunded by the States, or taxes, otherwise 


| unnecessary, must be kept up to supply their 


| place; so that in no event could they be called 
and treated as an unavoidable surplus for which 
| the Government has no use: 


No time was lost, after the making of the requisite 
| appropriations, in resuming the great national work of 
completing the unfinished fortifications on our sea-board, 
and of placing them ia a proper state of defense. In con- 
sequence, however, of the very late day at which those 
bills were passed, but little progress could be made during 


|| the season which has just closed. A very large amount of 


the moneys granted at your last session accordingly remains 
unexpended ; but as the work will be again resumed at the 


| earliest moment in the coming spring, the balance of the 


| existing appropriations, and in several cases which will be 
laid before you with the proper estimates, further sums for 
the like objects, may be usefully expended during the next 
year. 

Mr. B. repeated, the Government has a use for 
this money, and a use so urgent, that she must 
| raise it by taxation, if any of the States violate the 
deposit act, and hold on to the moneys as theif 


| portion of a distributive fund. 


To make this matter too plain for mistake, too 
obvious for commentary, and too imperative to 


| be disputed, Mr. B..would refer to the letter of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, accompanying the 
annual estimates, and showing these unexpended 
balances, and expressly including them in his 
estimate for the service of 1837 and °38. This 18 
the letter referred to: 
Treasury Department, December 6, 1836. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit, for the 
information of the House of Representatives, an 
estimate of the appropriations proposed to be 
made for the service of the year 1837, ameunting 
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Military service, including fortifi- 
cations, armories, arsenals, ord- 
nance, Indian affairs, revolution- 
ary and military pensions, and 


internal improvements..........10,758,431 33 | 


‘aval service, including the marine 
Pee can UREA AEDES 6,670,340 62 





To the estimates are added state- 
ments, one : 
he appropriations for the service 
“a the year 1837, made by former 
acts, including arming and equip- 
ing the militia, civilization of 
ndians, revolutionary claims, 
revolutionary pensions under the 
act of 7th June, 1832, claims of 
the State of Virginia, gradual im- 
provement of the navy,and public 
debt...+-- 
9, Theexisting appropriations which 
wil! not be required for the service 
of the year 1836, and which it is 
proposed to apply in aid of the 
service of the year 1837, amount- 
Ing tO weer vee 
3. The existing appropriations which 
will be required to complete the 
service of the year 1836, and 
former years, but which will be 
expended in 1837, amounting to..11,427,489 87 
There is also added to (he estimates a state- 
ment of the several appropriations, which will 
probably be carried to the surplus fund at the 
close of the present year; either because the 
objects for which they were made are completed, 
or because these sums will not be required for, or 
will no longer be applicable to them, amounting 
to $195,183 64. 
| have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


2,347,000 00 


3,013,389 34 


Hon. James K. Pork, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
With these views of the subject, and these ref- 
erences to the President’s message, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s letter, Mr. B. held it to be 
well proved that the document which he proposed 


false or deceptive paper, to mislead and confuse 


the public mind, but a document true and per- || withholding appropriations. 


spicuous, calculated to instruct and inform the 
public mind, and to save all good citizens from 
the danger of falling into the error of considering 
the moneys deposited with the States as an un- 
avoidable surplus, for which the Government has 
no use, and which they may consequently treat as 
theirown. This document, if printed, will save 
all good citizens from that error, and show them 
that the Government has actually appropriated a 
large part of the money deposited with them, and 
must get it back, or raise it again by taxes. 

‘Mr. CALHOUN said he had certainly made no 
complaint of inaccuracy on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He presumed that his 
calculations were perfectly accurate; but what he 
complained of was that the Senator from Missouri 
proposed to send out a document which was not 
correct, with a view to show the outstanding ap- 
propriations remaining unsatisfied. He maintained 
that the document was entirely pernicious, for it 
set forth what was not really thetruth of the case, 
and all that he desired was that the public should 
not be deceived on the subject. 

Mr. DAVIS had but one word to say in regard 
to this matter. If he understood this proposition, 
it was to give information to the States, to regu- 
late their conduct in some legislation it was sup- 
posed they were about to be engaged in. It was 
information, therefore, of some importance, if it 
was to regulate the conduct of the States in that 
particular. But, then, if it be important, and is 
to be of service, it ought to go in a correct form. 
Now, how did the Senator from Missouri pro- 
pose to send out this information? It was, that 
there was now an unexpended balance of appro- 
Priations of $14,000.000, and the inference was, 
that the money must be called back’ from the 
States to meet these balances when wanted. 

Now, if this was a fact, the information had 


* 


: 
better be sent out, but if the tendency of it was 


to mislead everybody, it ought not to be given. 


|The President said that there was a balance of 
| unexpended appropriations of $14,000,000, and 


1 
| 








| regard to the revenues of the country ? 
| chided and rebuked them all (and he took it very 
| kindly, for he was subject to such rebukes) for 
| staving off appropriations at the last session, and 
| in the end withholding appropriations. 
| sir, (said Mr. D.,) I plea 


| odd millions appropriated last session. 
| pare this with the appropriations of any other |! 


; | Administration, and see what has been appro- 
to have printed and sent to the States, was not a || 


| gance. 


when the $5,000,000 left in the Treasury by the 
provisions of the deposit law was deducted from 
this sum, then there would remain $9,000,000; 
and the President proceeds to say that, if there 
should be no money in the Treasury to meet this 


| balance, then Congress must make some arrange- 
| ment for that 
| Senator from 


urpose. Now, he called upon the 


hat was to 


No, sir; no such thing; he suggests 
the bare, naked fact, that there will be $14,000,000 


| of unexpended appropriations of the last year. 


Well, what did the Senator from Missouri say in 
Why, he 


Well, 
guilty to the charge; 
I was one of those who resisted the double and 


triple appropriations on the fortification bill, (and | 
| I see those around me who did the same,) and, 


sleeping or waking, I have never had occasion to 


| regret the course I then took. Why, did the 


Senator know what were the actual expenditures 
of the last year? If he did not, he could know it 
by looking at the President’s message and accom- 
panying documents, and he would find that they 
amounted to thirty-two and some odd millions 


lissouri to show, and it was in-| 
/cumbent on him to do so, that there would be 
| no money in the Treasury to meet these balances. 
| Now, did the Senator from Missouri propose to 
| show any suchthing? No, he did not pretend to 
| say that the receipts into the Treasury would not 
| be sufficient to meet all demands. 
| be the consequence of sending abroad this docu- 
| ment? Was it to create an alarm, and prevent 
the States from making use of the money placed 
|in theirhands? Was thereany reason to suppose 
| that there would be a deficiency of the revenue? 
| Has your Secretary of the Treasury (asked Mr. | 
| D.) said that there will be any deficiency of the 
| revenue? 
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not be expended. Mr. B. knew that these large 
appropriations were to figure in speeches out of 
Congress, as well as in it, and, therefore, took 
care before the rise of the last session of Congress 


to have a document prepared at the Treasury to 


show each object of appropriation, so that the 
extraordinaries might be seen, and no one deceived 
by the exhibition of the large amount appropriated. 
That document nullified the cry of extravagance 
80 incontinently set up just before the presidential 
election; and this document that he now asked for 
would nullify, in like manner, the idea of the 
unavoidable surplus for which Government had 
no use, if he should be so fortunate as to get it 
printed and distributed through the States. The 
great error of the party to which the gentleman 
belonged, was in acting upon a certain notion 
which possessed all their heads, namely, that the 
said party possessed all the learning, all the talente, 
all the wit, all the genius, all the religion, morality, 
civility, decency, and politeness, now extant in 


| our America; for, in acting upon this notion, they 


necessarily considered the people as having none 
of those valuable qualities, as they themselves 


' possessed all; and, therefore, they could paes off 


' and would be the source of several more. 


anything they pleased upon the Beotian multi- 
tude. ‘This error, though comfortable in itself, 
and. so well calculated to keep a man on the best 
of terms with himself, had been the source of in- 
numerable miscarriages to the gentieman’s party, 
This 
surplus conception would be one of them. All 
the work of the last session to create the surplus, 
was distinctly seen by the country; everybody 
knew that every branch of the public service wae 
suffering for money, and clerks raising money at 
usurious interest to live on, and officers raising 
money on their own credit, while the two Houses 
of Congress resounded with the ery of surplus 


| millions, and so many labored to stave off, cut 


of dollars; and, if he understood matters, this | 


$14,000,000 was to be added to it—making forty- 
Sir, com- 


preens by this very reluctant Congress, who have 
een chided for staving off appropriations and for 
Find, if you can, 
(said Mr. D.,) a parallel to thissort of extrava- 
He wasastonished that any Senator could 
rise in hisplaceand indulge in such rebukes as the 
Senator from Missouri had, after the extravagant 
apgeopesiions of the last session. _ 

he Senator seemed to consider this a question, 
whether this money should lie in the Treasury, to 
be disposed of by the officers of the Government 
on their responsibility, or go to the people of the 
States, from whom itcame. This was the ques- 
tion that was made there Jast winter, and he, for 
one, never could hesitate how tovoteon it. After 


| some further remarks, Mr. D. said he thought 
| some misapprehension existed as to the informa- 
| tion sent out from the two houses of Congress. 


Did all these documents that were daily printed 
go to the poorand uninformed? They who stood 
there knew better. It was all a miserable farce 
for long before they were sent out from there, they 
were printed and reprinted, and circulated all over 
the country. 


As it had been customary to accede to the propo- | 
sition to print an extra number of copies of any 


document asked for by an honorable Senator, he 
would not deny the Senator from Missouri the 
printing of the extra number of copies of this docu- 
ment; but he requested that the question as to 
printing, and as to the distribution of the copies 
when printed, meen be taken separately. 

Mr. BENTON replied to the gentlenian from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who had spoken of 
the large appropriations of the last year; but the 
gentleman had forgotten to mention two things, 


which would have spoiled the face of the large |, 


sum which he presented; first, that fourteen or 
fifteen millions of this sum. were extraordinaries 
growing out of Indian wars and Indian treaties; 


and next, that fourteen and a half millions more | 
were appropriated at so late a day that they could | 


|| down, and defeat appropriations, in order to create 


surpluses for distribution. Another great error 
was to suppose that immense popularity was to 
be gained now by pushing the system of annual 
distributions, and endeavoring to out-run, out-leap, 
and out-jump one another in the glorious race of 
making and dividing surpluses. But the people 
saw through it all, and despised it all, and went 
for a reduction of taxes, and no surplus. The 

knew that the whole business was een. 
corrupt and demoralizing; and had no idea of seeing 
it kept up, and a regular attempt made to pension 
the States as paupers upon the I'ederal Govern- 
ment. They knew the absurdity and insanity of 
raising money one year to be paid back the next; 


_ they knew, without having read it in a book, that 


the famous phrase put into the mouth of Queen 
Elizabeth by the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, and 
which he himself took from Demosthenes, contains. 
all the wisdom which can be taught on this head; 
namely, that the ** pockets of the people are the 
cheapest and safest treasuries for keeping surplus 
moneys which the Government can have.”” They 
know this; and the squabbles, intrigues, collusions, 
and bargains which they will soon see for enabling 
the few to handle these surpluses, and the doubtful 
or political objects to which they will be applied, 
will soon disgust them with the whole scheme; 
and if this document can be printed, they will see 
in it, the people of each State will see in it, objects 
as meritorious, and as near and as dear to them, 
as any that can be devised for the application of 


_ the moneys in their own Legislatures. 


Mr. KING, of Alabama, said, of the extraor- 


_ dinary discussions he had ever heard in that body, 


that of this morning was the most extraordinary 


| He would ask the Senator from Missouri what 
object, what aim, and what ead, he proposed to 
‘accomplish by the motion he had made, and the 


speech he had delivered? If (said Mr. K.) it is 
designed to operate on the deposit bill of the last 


| session, it is a matter that has gone by, and is now 


| before the country for good or for evil. 


For him- 
| self, he felt no reluctance in submitting to the judg- 
| ment the country will pass on the measure. 

| it be to victimize those who at the last session took 
a view of that subject different from that taken by 
the honorable Senator, then his motion was prop- 


| erly accompanied by the remarks we have just 


heard; for {said Mr. K.) the Senator from Mis- 
souri and myself differed as widely at the last ses- 
| sion as we appear todonow. Fle entertained the 
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opinion then, that there would be a large, very 
large amount of money in the Treasury, which 
could not be appropriated without resorting to 


such extravagant expenditures, as no Administra- | 


tion could even approach and retain the confidence 
of the country. 
many others that he saw around him, and with 
whom he felt proud to act, that it was their duty 
to devise some plan by which the Treasury could 


be relieved from the excess of revenue, and those | 
who administered the Government freed from the || 


suspicion that it would be used to effect improper 
purposes. Well, sir, (said Mr. K.,) we believed 
that the best mode to effect those objects would be 


to deposit it with the people of the States, from | 


whom it had been unnecessarily drawn. We 
believed that by this course, the friends of the Ad- 
ministration were not only subserving the great 
interests of the country, but freeing it from the 
possibility of censure. W ho will venture to assert 
(said Mr. K.) that the placing this money in the 
treasuries of the several States, to be used, as in 
the discretion of the State governments, was best 


calculated to advance their interests, and subject || 


to be refunded whenever wanted for national pur- 
poses, was nota better and safer deposit for it, 
than to leave it with the deposit banks? Sir, 
(said Mr. K.,) the bill passed, and passed with 
the strenuous opposition of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, who, no doubt, acted from the purest 
motives, and honestly believed that the money 
would be wanted to meet the expenditures of the 
General Government. Whether the Senator was 
right or wrong, I leave to the country to determ- 
ine; but (said Mr. K.) while l am ready to give 
him credit for the purest motives in opposing the 
deposit bill, | will not consent to be held up to the 
American people as so unwise, 80 impolitic, and 
80 unjust, as to lend myself to a system of distri- 
bution. Nor, sir, can it be charged upon me, or 
the political friends with whom I acted on that 
occasion, with the slightest semblance of correct- 
ness, that we endeavored to create a surplus for 
distribution, by dele yig or withholding the neces- 
sary appropriations. Far from it; far from it. 
Sir, our appropriations nearly doubled the esti- 
mates from the various Departments at the com- 
mencement of the session’ We knew that there 
was an overflowing Treasury, and we gave liber- 
ally; in most instances, more than could be ex- 
pended; but the Senator complains loudly that this 
was produced by delaying the appropriations. 
He would not stop to inquire whether such delay, 
if it did take place, resulted from the course pur- 
sued by the opponents of the Administration, or 
from the various schemes (some of them certainly 
of a most extravagant character) which were 
pressed upon the attention of Congress. When 
was it ever known that all the appropriation bills 
were passed through both Houses at an early 
— of the session? But we are told that, not 

aving passed bills in time to meet the expendi- 
tures of West Point, Harper’s Ferry, and to pay 
the salaries of the clerks in the public offices, was 
evidence of a determination to create a surplus. 
Delays of this kind have frequently occurred since 
he had been a member of the Senate, and have, no 
doubt, always produced serious inconvenience to 
those whose pittance was thus withheld; but did 
any one ever before here it gravely charged upon 
Congress that the object of this delay was to 
createasurplus? He(Mr. K.) would repeat that 
he had given his support to the most liberal appro- 
priations, but at the same time had withheld his 
assent to propositions for squandering the revenue, 
based upon repeated calls to ascertain the maxi- 
mum of expenditure. What was necessary to 
meet the proper and economical expenditures of 
the Government, he would never withhold; more 
he would not give, even at the risk of being charged 
with a design to create a surplus. Sir, (said Mr. 
K.,) the republican doctrine, as he understood it, 
was to draw no more money from the pockets of 
the people than was required to meet the judicious 
expenditures of the Government; and if the reve- 
nue proved too great, reduce the taxes. Upon what 
principle, by what constitutional right do you tax 
the people, and draw money into the Treasury 
not required to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
ernment? He held there was no such legitimate 
power, and the exercise of it was a gross usurpa- 
tion, But we may be told that the compromise 


| reduction. 


| place. 
He believed in common with || 








|in his judgment, be one of the greatest misfor- 
| tunes which could befall the States; and all who 


| against such a project. 


| the responsibility of making a proper disposition | 
| of the money intrusted with them. 
| (said Mr. K.,) in our ignorance, have deposited | 
| more money with them than we can spare, so that 





| another question. 
| Senator from Missouri did not put it on that foot- 


_ing. There wasno Senator, he believed, who was || 
| not satisfied that the five millions left in the Treas- || 


| If, however, it should, by a bare possibility, turn | 


| If the object of the gentleman was to oppose a 
| prospective distribution, it appeared to him that it 
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‘bill, as it has been termed, stands in the way of || 
He (Mr. K.) had voted for that bill, || 
but imposed upon himself no obligation to hold || 
He had so declared in his || 


sacred its provisions. 
He had voted for it under a species of | 


duress, arising from the peculiar situation in which || 
| @ portion of our country was then placed. 
had believed that it did not do justice to the extent | 
_we hada right to demand, but it was all which 
| could then be obtained, and he had accepted it; 


He | 


nor would he now lightly disturb it. He believed 
that, by a reasonable reduction on such articles as 
would not affect the manufacturing industry of the 
country, and by confining the sales of your public | 


lands to those who purchase for actual settlement, || 
| you will go far to reduce the receipts of the ‘Treas- | 
|ury to an amount, little, if any, exceeding the | 
_ wants of the Government. 
|| tions, and if even then a surplus should be found, 


Let us try these reduc- 


we may cast about for some useful and constitu- 
tional mode for its disposition. 


pective legislation proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina; a resort to such a system of dis- 
tribution or deposit, call it which you will, would, 


regarded their rights should array themselves 





Weare told by the Senator from Massachusetts 


session had been extravagant beyond measure. 
They were liberal, sir, not extravagant. There 
was an overflowing Treasury, and the state of the | 
country rendered them proper. The Indian ap- | 
propriations had been great, but for them he gave | 
his mostcordialsupport, from policy, from justice, 
from humanity. The policy of their removal was | 
the only sure policy, the only earthly mode by | 
which that unfortunate race can be preserved as 
a people, Sir, my constituents felt this, and were | 
prepared to justify expenditures which otherwise | 
— appear extravagant, to effect objects so de- | 
sirable. 


Mr. K. said he was extremely sorry thatit was | 
| necessary to enter into a discussion as to the effect 


of the deposit law of the last session. That effect 
was yet to be seen, and the States themselves had 





Whether we, | 
a portion of it will have to be called back for the | 
necessary expenses of the Government, was 


stand would be the case. The argument of the | 


ury by the provisions of the deposit act, with the | 


receipts of the year, would be amply sufficient to || 


meet all the appropriations as they were wanted. | 


out otherwise, there was not a State in the Union 
that would hesitate for a moment in answering any | 
call on it that might be made by the Secretary of | 
the Treasury. 

He was not disposed (Mr. K. said) to complain 
of the course taken by the Senator from Missouri. | 





would have been as well to have waited until the | 
bill for such an object came before them. With 


regard to the manner in which that bill had been 
treated by the Committee on Finance, he believed 


that as a reduction of the revenue was coftem- 
plated by them, they preferred to let it lie until it | 
was found what could be done on that subject, 
without making a formal report. I go (said Mr. 
K.) for a reduction of the revenue down to the 
wants of the Government, and then we shall hear 
no more,about deposit acts. I hold that you have 
no right to create a surplus and then distribute it; 
but that, on the contrary, you ought to reduce the 
taxes. I hold it my duty to oppose, as far asmy 
little influence extends, any prospective plan for 
a distribution of the surplus, and will be unwilling 


|| to act on any such bill until it shall be found that 


it is impossible to reduce the revenue by either of 
the two modes proposed. 


Mr. K. said he felt himself bound to make this 
explanation in consequence of the course the 





But under no |, 
| circumstances could he ever consent to the pros- 





|| portant object. 
(Mr. Davis] that the appropriations of the last || fea | , ) 
| might make an unwise disposition of this fund, 


But such he did not under- || 


| deposit act of last session. 
| been misrepresented, grossly misrepresented, both 
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debate had taken, as he had voted for the de sit 
law of the last session, believing that in doing g, 
he was making the safest and least objectional. 
disposition of the vast sum accumulating in th 
Treasury. He should vote against the mode pro. 
posed by the Senator from Missouri, of distrijyy. 
ting the extra copies of the document before them 
because such distribution would be unusual, we, 
calculated to give erroneous information, could do 
no good, and, by attracting an unnecessary import. 
ance to it, mislead those to whom it should t, 
sent. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed that if the documen 
was to be printed, it had better be done in th, 
form in which it already was, for that was by far 
the most accurate. But he did not see the slig}. 
est necessity for printing it, and hoped it woujq 


| not be printed. 


Mr. NILES said that he would make a single 


_remark. He had, in the course of the debate, 


heard but one reason assigned for sending this 
document to the States which appeared to him to 


\ be entitled to any consideration: this was, tha 


the information it contained might be useful to the 
Legislatures of the States, in giving a wise and 
prudent direction to their legislation in regard to 
the money they were about to receive under the 
provisions of the depositact. This, he considered, 
was a legitimate, fair, and, he would add, im. 
There was too much reason to 
fear, he thought, that the States, or many of them, 


and perhaps such a disposition as would not be 
altogether consistent with the principles and spirit 
of the deposit law. Did he believe that this docu- 
ment contained information calculated to enlighten 


| their course, and that it embraced all the informa- 


tion necessary and proper for that purpose, he 
might be willing to vote for so unusual and ex- 


| traordinary a measure as that proposed by the 


Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton.) He 
doubted, however, whether this document would 
answer any useful purpose. It did not contain all 
the information necessary, and he learned it would 
be more likely to mislead than to enlighten the 
action of the States. If any document could set 


| public opinion right on this subject, he thought 


the message of the President was best adapted to 
doit. But he despaired of attaining this object: 
public opinion had taken its course, and settled 
down under peculiar circumstances, and cannot 


| be changed by any document we can send to the 


States, or among the people. So far as it is wrong, 
it must work its own course. 

Sir, (said Mr. N.,) perhaps no law ever enacted 
by Congress has had so strange a destiny as the 
Its true character had 


by friends and foes, by all parties throughout the 
whole Union. During its long and arduous strug- 
gle in this Hall, it was treated, by all who sup- 
ported it at least, simply as a deposit bill. But 
the moment the question was finally decided, and 


|| before the bill had got really out of the Senate, 


what did we hear? Why, one voice was raised, 
a voice of triumph, calculated to give to the lawa 
false character. And what did we witness after- 
wards? The friends of the measure, (he meant 
the original friends,) those who claimed its pater- 
nity, all united in every way and form, through 
their organs, the press, and in every other way, In 
giving a false character to the act. It was declared 
to be a distribution bill—a law for dividing the 
surplus revenue among the States. But this was 
not all, nor the worst. The opponents of the 
measure united and made common cause with its 
friends, its original friends, in misleading the pub- 
lic and giving a false character to this law. Among 
them, his distinguished friend from Missouri, (Mr. 
Benton,] had lent the influence of his great name 
and fame, the extent of which no one knew bet- 
ter than himself, to give a character to this act. 
He had no doubt the gentleman supposed he gave 
it its true character; yet some of us,(said Mr. N.,) 
who had felt it a duty to support it, although as 
much opposed to the principle of distribution 8s 
that Senator himself, thought he gave it a false 
character. He declared it to be a distribution act, 
and the triumph of the scheme of dividing sur- 
pluses among States. 

Under such circumstances, it had been found of 
no use to attempt to present to the public the true 
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character of this measure. If we held up the | 
and pointed the public mind to its plain letter _ 


and distinct provisions, which declare that the | 


money is to be deposited with the States in trust | 


for sate-keeping, and to be returned when demand- 
ed, we were told, **Itis of no use, everybody 
knows that this is a distribution of the surplus, 


and that the money will never be called for.” | 


Such were the circumstances under which public 
opinion had been formed, and it was in vain to 


think to change it by sending documents to the || 


State Legislatures at this time. Nothing short of 


|, year are the evils thereof. 


a voice from heaven could satisfy a large portion | 


of the people that this money does not belong to 
the States, and it will be received and disposed of 
under these false and erroneous views. 


In regard to the benefits or the evils of handing | 


this surplus over to the States, they yet remained 
to be known. j 
which it will be likely to occasion, he was as sen- 
sibleas any one. We have removed the burden 
from our own shoulders, and thrown it on to the 


expended balances of Appropriations —Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Strange. — 


and it did not appear to be exactly just towards 


those who had voted for the deposit act, although 
disapproving of the principle of distribution. 

It would be presumption in him to attempt to 
advise so distinguished and experienced a Senator 
as the gentleman from Missouri. But he might be 
permitted tosay what would be his own course, and 
what appeared to him the course dictated by wis- 


_domand policy. He would not revive the conten- 


tions of the last session; he would not unnecessarily 
fight our battles over again. Sufficient for the 
Instead of attempting 
to use this unexpended balance of fourteen and a 
half millions as an argument against the act of last 


| session, he would make use of it to oppose the 


|| extension of the distribution principle, to resist 


Of the dangers and difficulties | 


States; we have sent the golden apple of discord | 


among them, and it remains to be known whether 
it will be used for good or for evil—whether it 
will be a blessing or a curse. 

The Legislature of his own State was now in 


There were many schemes for disposing of it, and 
which would prevail he could not say; but pre- 
sumed that the erroneous impressions to which he 
had alluded would have their effect, and that the 


distribution principle would triumph, and that the | 


fund would be divided and subdivided, he could 
not say to what extent. It was proposed to divide 


tion principle would stop there or be followed out, || 


might be doubtful; for so strong had this principle 


the distribution scheme of the present session; the 
war is not over; all the projects of last session are 
revived; we have the land bill, and the bill for dis- 
tributing surpluses to the States, already before 
us. Letus now make a stand, fortify our camp, 
and not uselessly waste our ammunition. e 
shall want the unexpended balance of last year’s 
appropriations, and all other facts and arguments 


| which we can bring to our aid, successfully to 
| resist powerful efforts which are to be made, to 


|| follow up the distribution of surpluses annually, 
session, and he was informed were distracted with | 
the disposition of their share of the surplus. | 


until the system shall be fixed upon us as the set- 
tled policy of the Government. This appeared 
to him the wiser and better course; he could not 
therefore vote for the gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. HUBBARD said that when he was up 
before he had expressed a wish that the Senator 
from Missouri would so amend his motion as to 


|| confine the printing of the document for the use 
|| of the Senate; and after the discussion which had 
it up among the towns; and whether the distribu- | 


| 


taken hold of the = sentiment everywhere, | 
| 


that he should har 
more thorough distribution had been made, and 


y be surprised to hear that a | 


that the whole fund had been divided up per capita | 


among every man, woman, and child of the State 


for safe-keeping. He hoped the fund would prove | 
beneficent to the State, although for a time it may || 
There were those, however, | 


distract its councils. 
who regarded the evil as greater than the benefit. 


money among us,”’ 

The conduct of many in regard to the deposit 
act had been very strange; hy condem they prin- 
ciple of distribution; they condemn the deposit 
bill; they condemn those who voted for it; yet, 
they are willing to receive the money; nay, they 
seize upon it with the keenest avidity, and seem 
determined to follow out the principle of dis- 
tribution which they condemn, and determined 
to distribute, divide, and redivide the fund until 
they can get a share of it into their own pockets. 
These are some of the first fruits of dividing up 
surpluses among the people. 


the evils of its remaining in your Treasury and 
the deposit banks as still greater. 
not create the evils from the surplus, although it 
may have transferred them from this Government 


to the States; but the danger and the evil existed; | 
it was here; it was upon Congress; tempting us to 
extravagant expenditures; it was upon the deposit 
banks, inflating and blowing up our whole paper | 
system. Whatever else might follow, one thing 


was certain: we had removed the evil from Con- 
gress; we had thrown off a burden which rested 
heavily upon us, and which he considered was 
more than we could bear. He felt relieved, and 
rejoiced to get clear of the difficulties which sur- 
rounded Congress at the last session. 

The only legitimate object of sending this docu- 
ment to the States could not be accomplished; 
they had already taken their course and must be 
permitted togo on. If the Senator from Missouri 
wished—which he presumed he did not—to send 
this paper to the States to persuade them or the 
people that Congress had done wrong at the last 


session, that the money they were about to receive | 


was wanted for the legitimate purposes of this 


Government, he could not aid him in that course; 


he could see no good that was to reguit from it, 


Our act did || 


| 





| it his support. 
But great as he considered the danger from || 
sending this money among the States, he regarded | 











taken place, he felt confirmed in the propriety of | 


that suggestion. The Senator had stated, as a 
reason for wishing to send this document to the 
State Legislature, that the question as to the man- 
ner of disposing of the deposit fund was now 


| pending before them, and that the document was 


intended to inform them; that Congress had been 
apportioning money to the States for deposit; the 
sum of $14,000,000, which was an unexpended 
balance of appropriations, which had actually been 
made, intending thereby to make the impression 


|| that this balance of appropriations must be had; 
A letter he had this day received from a friend on || 
the spot says, ** For God’s sake send no more 


and in order to supply the Treasury with the 
necessary moneys, a part of the money which 
would be deposited with the States after the first 
of January, in pursuance of the deposit bill of 
last session would necessarily have to be returned 


| to the Treasury, and intending also to produce an 
|| influence upon the action of the Legislature upon 
|| this subject, and moreover to hold up those who 
| were the avowed friends of this bill to the odium 


of their constituents, for sending among them 
money required for the use of the Government. 


| He was so unfortunate as to have differed from 


the Senator from Missouri as to the propriety 
and policy of passing that deposit bill. 
He had seen no cause to regret 
that vote. 
and demanded from a just regard to the public 
interest. He still believed the same, and under 
the same circumstances, he should not hesitate to 
give a similar vote upon the same subject. He 


| had voted for the bill, and he had also voted for 


the appropriation bills, which are enumerated in 
the document proposed to be printed. He well 
understood the effect of his vote; and he, for one, 
was then entirely satisfied that the whole amount 
of those appropriations could not be expended 
before the first day of January next, and yet that 


part of itself had no influence upon his mind, to | 


deter him from giving his support to the deposit 
bill. The whole history of our legislation, since 
the foundation of the Government, will show 
an unexpended balance of former appropriations 


remaining in the <nenmetia as the commencement | 


of each succeeding year. The unexpended balance 
on the coming first day of January, will undoubt- 
edly be larger than usual; but after deducting the 
$5,000,000 left in the Treasury, according to the 
provisions of the deposit bill, the sum will be 
reduced to about the usual unexpended amount of 
appropriations. But the document, unaccompa- 
nied with any other fiscal statement, as he had 
before remarked, would certainly give wrong im- 
pressions, and tend to darken, rather than enlighten 


He gave | 


He then believed it right and proper, | 
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the public mind as to the true condition of the 
Treasury. A reference to the Secretary’s report 
upon the finances, would show what would be the 
probable condition of the public Treasury at the 
close of the year 1837. There could be no mis- 
take about this matter; making the ordinary ap- 
propriations, and calculating only upon a receipt 
of $5,000,000 from the sale of the public lands, in- 
stead of their being deficit inthe sum of $14,000,000, 
there would not be a deficit of over two or three 
millions upon the showing of the Secretary him- 
self. The document, he again repeated, was cal- 
culated to mislead, and unless it could be accom- 
pega with an official statement of what would 
e the means of the Treasury on the Ist day of 
October, 1837, when the deposit bill will have been 
executed, to meet all claims upon the Treasury, 
he should be opposed to sending it to the State 
Legislatures. He was entirely willing to give all 
desirable information; he would withhold nothing 
from them which could be useful; but the docu- 
ment, printed as it is proposed to print it, inde- 
pendent of the other official reports upon the state 
of the finances, would, it seemed to him, afford no 
useful information. He would venture to predict, 
that during the next fiscal year there would not 
be any period when the Treasury would feel em- 
barrassed from having deposited with the States 
the sum actually found in the Treasury on the 
first day of January. So far from it, in his belief, 
there would be found, at the close of the year, 
means sufficient to meet all claims upon the Treas- 
ury. He would, however, express the hope, that 
the Committee on Finance would be able to bring 
forward some measure, which in effect would leave 
hereafter, in the pockets of the people, *‘ the best 
depositories of the public money,” what will not 
absolutely be required for the use of the Govern- 
ment. Such a measure he should support. He 
would again, in conclusion, repeat his former 
request, that the Senator from Missouri would so 
amend his motion as to have the document printed 
for the use of the Senate. He had no objections 
to printing an extra number, but he had objec- 
tions to sending this document, under the author- 
ity of the Senate, to the State Legislatures as a 
document designed to aid them in their action, 
which, he believed, was calculated to produce a 
| contrary effect. 

Mr. STRANGE rose and said that he was but 
young in the Senate, and therefore it would be 
rash in him to lay down any rule for its action. 
But he might venture to say that on this, as every 
future occasion, he would vote in favor of print- 
ing any paper which was calculated to give inform- 
ation to the people. He understood there were 
very few gentlemen in this body who objected to 
the proposition of the Senator from Missouri to 
have the document in question printed; but the 
objection was to its being sent to the Governors 
and Legislatures of the several States, and he (Mr. 
S.) concurred in that objection. He confessed that 
he was somewhat surprised to see the Senate 
thrown into a tumalt from a mere proposition to 
print a document; but when he recollected how 
Senators were situated with regard to a measure, 
adopted at the last session, his wonder ceased. He 
could not vote to send a document out upon the 
c— urged by the honorable Senator from 

issouri. e was opposed to sending copies 
to the Legislatures and Governors of the States. 
And he was opposed to the proposition on 
another ground, the effect which it might seem it 
was intended to produce on the Governors and 
Legislatures. On the document reaching them, 
the natural inquiry would be: What was the object 
to be accomplished by sending us this document? 
It certainly was designed to have some effect; ‘it 

| is to operate on the Legislature? What right has 
Congress, or any portion of Congress, to dictate 
to us or to either branch of our Legislature? Upon 
this matter (concluded Mr. 8S.) we are supreme 
and have no superior. We judge for ourselves, 
and think no man or body of men have a right to 
‘interfere. I therefore unite with the Senator from 
|| New Hampshire, (Mr. pemnesenl 2 praying the 
| Senator from Missouri to call to his recollection 
|| the fable of the boy and the filberts, and strike out 
|| that part of his proposition relative to sending 
|| copies of the document to the Governors and Leg- 
islatures of the several States. 
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Mr. BENTON accepted the suggestion of the 
Senator trom North Carolina, and modified his 
motion accordingly, so that one thousand extra 
copies were ordered to be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 


BANK PAPER MONEY. 


DEBATE 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tnurspay, December 29, 1836. 


The House ponoeater to the consideration of 
the following Memorial, presented at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and laid on the table, and again 
brought to the attention of the House yesterday 
by Mr. Garerairn, of Pennsylvania: 

J'o the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of dmerica in Congress asseudbled : 
The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of Pennsyl- 

vauia, respeetfully represents: ‘That we, in common with 

a large portion of our fellow-citizens, have, for some time 

past, viewed with some degree of alarm the rapid en- 

cronehment of incorporated companies upon the liberties 
and rights of the people, particularly those established for 
the purpose of banking. As the system now exists in the 
several States incorporating companies for that purpose, it 
destroys, as we conceive, the design of the Constitution of 
the United States, which prohibits the States from coining 
money, emitting bills of credit, &c. ‘The notes or bills of 
those banking companies, incorporated by the States, are 
rapidly taking the place of the constitutional currency of 
the country—gold and silver—and a continued fluctuation 
and uncertainty produced in the circulating medium, which 
the Constitution intended should be steady and permanent. 

Under these circumstances, we beg leave, respectfully, to 

suggest to the consideration of Congress the propriety of 

proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States, for the adoption of the several States restricting the 

incorporauon of banking companies, and limiting them in 

their issues of bank notes. We wish not to be considered | 
as asking for any powers being given to Congress to incor- 
porate companies of this description, but simply the re- 
stricting of the States. We are opposed to the increase of | 
power in the National Government or a consolidated Gov- 
ernment; but if the system before mentioned be permitted | 
to progress as it has for the last few years, we apprehend 
the consequences to the community may be serous, and 
dangerous to the stability of our republican institutions. 
Your memorialists beg leave further to represent that 
they have understood that the new Bank of the United 

States, chartered by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, is 

now reissuing the notes of the old Bank of the United 

States, in which the United States was a stockholder to 

the amount of one fifth of the stock; thus unwarrantably | 

and fraudulently, as we belicve, involving the faith and 
credit of the United States, bringing this State into collision | 
with the other sisters of the Confederacy, and calculated to | 
produce confusion and disorder in the circulating medium 
of the country. Your memorialists, therefore, beg leave to 
call the attention of Congress to the subject to inquire 
whether the fact be as has been reported; and if so, if 
there are any means in the power of Congress to prevent 
such gross and improper practices upon the Government. 
And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 


&e. 

George Kribbs, William M. Walker, | 
John Harno, jr., Daniel Brown, 
A. Webber, James Adams, 
Jacob Dubbs, jr., Jonathan Ayres, 

John Singleton, B. A. Plumer, 
James Adams, James R. Snowden, 
James Thompson, Samuel C. Small, 
William Parker, George R. Espy, 
William M.Smiley, A. Piumer, 
Charles W. Mackey, James Kinnear, 
John Rynd, William Neill, 
John Martin, Thomas S. McDowell, | 
Robert J. Neill, John Neill, 
Harrison Wilkins, John Sutley. 


This memorial Mr. GALBRAITH having | 
moved to refer to a select committee, and the 
question upon that disposition of it having been 
stated from the Chair— 

Mr. G. said: Itis with great reluctance that I 
rise on the present occasion to address the House | 
on presenting this memorial from a portion of m 
constituents, and asking for it that reference which 
I have moved. Iam aware that the time of this | 
House, at the present period, is precious; but, | 
inasmuch as the object and purpose of the memo- 
rialists seem to be strenuously resisted by some, 
and by others not exactly comprehended, I feel | 
myself called upon by a sense of duty and respect | 
which I owe to them, to submit a few remarks in | 
explanation of the views entertained by the me- | 
morialists, as I understand them. 

I shall, in the first place, endeavor to shbw that | 
this memorial, from the source from which it | 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Banking Institutions—Mr. Galbraith. 


comes, and the subject on which it asks the in- 
quiry of this body, 1s entitled to a respectful con- 
sideration, and a reference to some committee; 
'and,in the next place, I think I shall be able to 


|| satisfy the members of this House that the appro- 


| priate direction is that which | have proposed, in 
| moving that it be referred to a select committee. 


] Mr. Speaker, the memorial comes from a por- || 
'| 


tion of the respectable and intelligent citizens of 


|| this Union, residing in the State which I have the | 
|| honor in part to represent. 


It is clothed in re- 
| spectful and appropriate language, and suggests 


considerations of deep and vital importance, not || 
|| only to themselves and those of the State of Penn- || 


sylvania, but to the whole people of this wide- 
spread Confederacy. 
The memorial embraces two distinct subjects of 


| inquiry; either of which, I apprehend, is of suffi- | 


cient magnitude and importance to demand the 


grave and deliberate investigation of this body. | 
| The first is that of an amendment to the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States, to be proposed to the | 
Legislatures of the several States, restricting the |, 
incorporation of banking companies by the States, | 


and limiting suchas may hereafter be incorporated 
in the issues of bank paper money. This propo- 


sition necessarily involves the inquiry, how far | 
| the Constitution, as it now stands, in those clauses | 


| which provide that ‘*the Congress shall have 


| * power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, || 
'fand of foreign coin, and fix the standard of || 


|* weights and measures;”’ “to provide for the 


|| punishment of counterfeiting the securities and | 


| current coin of the United States,’’ and that ** no 


| * State shall coin money; emitbillsof credit; make || 


| * payment of debts,’’ contains a prohibition to the 
States to incorporate companies with authority to 
| issue bank notes, or, in other words, bills of credit, 


anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
| 


and forms an agreement or compact already made | 


/on the part of all the States not to incorporate 
| such companies. Without expressing, at present, 


| any opinion of my own, or any indication on the | 
part of the memorialists, on this branch of the | 
inquiry, I will barely remark that theConstitution | 
has been construed, by some of the best political || 


| writers and economists this country has produced, 


_as containing such prohibition or compact, (a | 


| constitution being neither more nor less than a 
| compact or agreement.) Among those are names 


intimately connected with the Constitution itself. | 


| Is there not strong reason to conclude that such 

was the intention of those who framed the Con- 
| stitution? ‘They had experienced the evils of an 
uncertain currency; they had witnessed the de- 


rangements and confusion of bills of credit issued | 
under the provincial governments, each province | 
| issuing bills of credit, according to its own circum- | 


| stances, without regard to those of the others, 
| and often very different in quantity and value. 
| And they had also witnessed the no less fluctua- 


tion and evil results from the enormous issues | 
and ruinous depreciation of the Continental paper. | 

The same clause in the Constitution which yields | 
| to Congress, the general Legislature for the whole | 


of the States united, the power of fixing the stand- 


| ard of ‘* weights and measure,’’ surrenders to it 
| the power **to coin money, regulate the value | 

Is there not the | 
| same reason that the standard of value or price | 


| thereof, and of foreign coin.” 


j 


| should be uniform, and the same throughout all | 
the States, as the standard of weight or that of | 
measure ? neither of which would probably be so, || 
or, in the nature of things, could be so, without 


giving the power of regulation to the National Le- 


|| gislature. The provision was framed and adapted 


| to a state of circumstances as they then existed ; 
the States had, individually, on their own respon- 
| sibility, and each according to its wants or the 
| caprices of its provincial Legislature, emitted **bills 
| of credit,’’ which circulated as money; became the 
circulating medium of price, and what was the 
price in one province was not the same in another. 


| Against this, the framers of that instrument pro- 


vided that ** no State shall coin money, emit bills 
of credit,’’&c. Itdid not, perhaps, occur to them 
| that the States would separately and individually 





_ authorize incorporated companies—infuse life into 


soulless bodies of their own creation, to do in- 
directly what they were prohibited from doing 
| directly, by the solemn compact agreed to by all. 


[December 99, 


——— Ho. or Reps, | 


|| But, sir, it is true a different construction has 
|| practically obtained in most of the States. Com. 
| panies incorporated by the different Stare 
latures have grown up almost in every quar. 

| ter, authorized to issue ** bills of credit,’? or paper 
| money, virtually supplying the circulating medi» 
throughout the Union, necessarily and unayoy. 
ably varying the standard of value according to the 
|| amountand denomination of their issues, }p 80me 
of the States they are authorized to issue bills o 

| the denomination of one, two, and three do) 
| in others limited to five dollars, as the Jo 


Legig. 


lars, 
~ : : West 
denomination; and in others progress is makin 
to fix ten dollars as the lowest denontination, In 
| some seven, eight, or ten paper dollars at times 


| represent one of specie; in others, two or three 
and in all different, at different times, and accord. 
ing as circumstances may operate upon them—the 
|, same evils, the same fluctuation and uncertainty 
in the standard of price, or rather the same want of 
standard of value, against which the Constitution 
was intended to provide. What is worth nom. 
inally $3,000 this year, may, through the opera. 
tions of those companies alone, be worth byt 
| $1,000 next. The price of labor and every pro. 
| duct or commodity is controlled and governed 
according to the interests or the caprices of those 
| incorporated companies, and the whole sover- 
eignty, so far as regards the regulation of the 
currency, is, to all intents and purposes, surren- 
| dered to them; and every individual in the com. 
|| munity, whether farmer, mechanic, merchant, or 
manufacturer, placed at their mercy. How far 
|| this state of things has been effected by the active 
vigilance and constant attention of the speculating 
| few, always awake to their own particular inter. 
ests, gradually framing and fitting up this compli- 
| cated and delusive machinery while the industrious 
|| many were better employed, need not now be 
particularly inquired into; it is sufficient that it 
|| exists; and that it does, will not be denied by any 
| one acquainted with the affairs of this community. 
_If it be granted, therefore, that the Constitution 
does not prohibit the incorporation of companies 
by the States to ‘emit bills of credit,’’ it is only 
on the assumption that circumstances, as they 
then existed, did not require it. Is it not as im- 
portant now to inquire and provide for a state of 
circumstances as they now exist as it was then? 
The evil is the same, and is it not subject to the 
same or similar remedy? The memorialists do 
not ask that any power should be vested in the 
General Government to incorporate banking com- 
panies, nor do they suggest an absolute prohibi- 
tion of such power in the States; the former they 
expressly repudiate, and do not indicate the latter. 
All they seek is an inquiry how far good policy 
and the safety and permanency of the currency 
and its uniformity throughout the Union require 
| that this power in the States should be restrained 
| and limited, to effect the general good of the whole. 
The importance, the vital importance of every 
consideration touching the circulating medium of 
the country, affecting, more or less, the interests 
of every man, cannot be doubted. } 
If the importance of the subject, sir, is sufficient 
| to entitle it to the deliberation of this House, the 
next inquiry is, to what committee can this branch 
of it be most appropriately referred? It looks to 
| a constitutional remedy, a provision in the fun- 
damental instrument itself. None other can be 
provided. This may and can, as well and as 
effectually now, to meet the circumstances now, 48 
the Constitution already formed provided against 
| the circumstances then. A proposition to amend 
| the Constitution is beyond the appropriate and 
|| peculiar inquiry of any of the standing commit: 
tees. It isas broad and general in its character 88 
the Government itself, and appropriate only for 4 
| select committee raised for the purpose; and such 
has been the invariable practice here for years 00 
-all such propositions. Why, then, should not 
this propositton receive a similar direction with 
| all others of a similar character? 
The second subject of inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 
‘to which your attention is called by the memorial, 
| is that of the reissues of the notes of the Bank of 
the United States since the expiration of its char- 
ter for all purposes except that of continuing 18 
corporate name, to sue and be sued in order to 
‘| close up the concerns of the institution. Notes 


| 
| 
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ssued by that bank while the Government was 
stockholder to the amount of $7,000,000 of the 
ait previous to the 4th of March, returned for 
redemption, and redeemed, it is said, have been 


again issued and thrown into circulation. It is 


chaps known to the members of this House 
that, in the month of February last, shortly before 
the expiration of the charter under the act of Con- 
eress of the 10th of April, 1816, by which it was | 
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| ever over it; but I am not prepared to admit that 
| such is the case with regard to the old bank char- 


tered by Congress, and its officers. Although it 
has ceased for some purposes, that of discounting 
notes and issuing its paper, &c., it still exists for 
other purposes, that of winding up its affairs, set- 


tling with its debtors, creditors, and stockholders, 


incorporated until the 3d March, 1836, an actof the || 


Legislature of the State of Pennsy!vania was passed 
incorporating the same stockholders, except the 
United States, under the same name, and with the | 
same amount of capital, $35,000,000, for thirty 
ears. One set of officers were elected for the old 


bank, in which the United States is a stockholder || 


of $7,000,000; and a set of officers, being many of | 
the same, for the new State bank in which the | 
United States is not a stockholder. The new 
resident of the old bank, (Matthew L. Bevan,) 
believe, is a director of the new bank, and: the 
former president of the old bank, now president 
of thenew one under the State, [Nicholas Biddle,) 
| believe is one of the directors of the old bank. 
Several of the directors of the old are also direct- 
ors of the new one, so that they may for all prac- 
tical purposes be considered as the same men, 
although constituting two different boards of direc- 
tion. Their legitimate duties are distinctly differ- 
ent. The proper business of the officers of the 
old bank 1s to wind up its affairs; to call in the 
notes of that bank, redeem from the proper sources 
the funds of the old bank, and cancel the paper 
as having been returned and redeemed. The busi- 
ness of the new bank is to issue its own notes on 
the responsibility of its own officers and its own 
stockholders, unconnected with the old bank in 
which this Government was a large stockholder. 
Now, if the officers of the old bank, many of them 
being the same individuals as the officers of the 
new one, instead of canceling the old notes when 
redeemed, reissue the same through the new bank, 
as the President of the United States justly ob- 
serves in his last annual message, it 1s either a 
fraud upon the Government or upon the people. 
If the notes are to be redeemed a second, third, or 
fourth time, out of the funds of the old bank, what 
can it be but a downright fraud upon the Govern- 
ment, being a stockholder and a sharer in these 
funds, and notin those of the new one? The funds 
of the old bank must, of course, soon become ex- 
hausted, and the Government, instead of receiving 
her just proportion of the stock and profits, suffer 
the loss of having them applied to the redemption 
of the same notes which had been over and over 
again redeemed before. If the reissued notes are 


and redeeming its floating paper, and still under 
the regulation of the power which gave it birth. 
Were the act of 1816 granting the charter even 
silent on this subject, it would follow, as a matter 
of course, that the mode and manner of winding 
up its concerns should be placed under the direc- 
tion of Congress; but that act contains an express 
provision, in its 17th section, “‘ that Congress may, 
at any time hereafter, enact such laws enforcing 
and regulating the recovery of the amount of the 
notes, bills, obligations, or other debts, &c., and 
this power exists as well after the expiration of 


| its charter, for the purpose of a final settlement 
| and liquidation of its affairs, as before. Is it not, 


then, competent for Congress to legislate so as to 


| regulate and control, and even punish the conduct 


of the officers of the old bank? And if they so 
far mismanage its affairs as to authorize or permit 
its notes to be reissued and put again into circu- 
lation, after they have been once redeemed, I ask 
if it is not a fair and legitimate subject for the 


legislation of Congress, and one which demands 


our serious and grave deliberation? Again: at 


| the last session of Congress, an act was passed 


authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, as the 
agent of the Government, to settle the claim of the 
United States asa stockholder with the bank. By 


| his report, which had been laid upon your tables, 


| it appears that duty has been discharged, as far 
/as it could be on his part; but no satisfactory 
| information has been given by the officers of the 
| bank how much is due to the Government, or 


to be redeemed out of the funds of the new bank, | 


the holder has not the security for their redemp- 
tion which the notes purport to give, or rather, he 


has no security at all; they are a grossand palpa- | 


ble deception upon him. ‘The old bank, with the 
Government as a partner, bound in good faith and 


honor, whose notes they purport to be, and whose | 


credit they bear, has once redeemed them, and 


therefore ought not to be bound again. The new | 


bank is not bound for their redemption, because 
they are not its proper issues, and its obligation is 
not given, and it could not be made legally liable. 


It is true that, as long as it is the interest of the | 
new bank to redeem such reissues, they would | 
most probably be redeemed; but should an honest | 
holder of such notes be subject to the mere will of | 
such an institution to decide whether he should re- | 


ceive his just debt or not, and be made to depend 


upon its interest, whether he had or had not a) 


good security for payment? Such a conclusion 
would be cruelty. If such reissues consist of notes 
of the denomination of five dollars, they are a glar- 
ing evasion of the provisions of its State charter, 
which prohibits its issuing notes of less denom- 
ination than ten dollars. 

Sir, shall we, the representatives of the people, 
80 faras this Government is concerned, sleep and | 
slumber at our posts, and look calmly with indif- | 
ference upon a practice such as this, both upon | 
the Government and upon the community? Shall 
it be said that there is no remedy in the power of 
Congress? That we have nothing to do with the | 

‘ate institutions of Pennsylvania? I admit that, | 
89 far as regards the State bank issuing its own | 
notes, upon its own responsibility, we have | 
hothing to do with it, and have no control what: | 


when, or in what manner itshall be paid. Instead 

of settling up the affairs of the institution with 
| the Government, its largest stockholder, now no 
| longer a stockholder, according to the provisions 
| of the act of Congress of last session, we find its 
| officers, if what is said be true, and it has not 
| been denied, being also officers of the new bank, 
| practicing a gross fraud upon this Government 
}and this nation, treating with neglect and con- 
| tempt your agent authorized to settle with them; 


| and its president, at the head of the great broker | 


| fraternity, commencing an unprovoked attack and 
making war upon the measures of your Adminis- 
tration. I do not desire that the proposition I 
have made should be drawn into a partisan dis- 
| cussion, or assume a political character; it is one 
which affects the great interests of the country, 
and in that light only do I wish it to be con- 
sidered; and in that point of view, it must be 


grave consideration, as well as prompt and deci- 


|| sive action. I am aware that it opens a field for 


discussion, upon which much might be said, to 
show the extent and depth of the evil, the various 
remedies which might be proposed, either those 


provision or legislative sanction. But I think I 
havesaid enough on this mere question of refer- 
ence; itis time enough to gointo more detail when 
the subject is referred, and brought back again on 
some distinct proposition. 





Then to what committee should this branch of 
the subject embraced in the memorial be referred? 
It may be said that all subjects relating to the 
Bank of the United States have already been com- 
mitted to the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the disposition of the President’s message. But, 
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apparent to every one, as demanding mature and | 


operating by mere inducement, or those by direct | 


Ho. or. Reps. 


as to the nation whose interests | am bound, as far 
as my feeble abilities will enable me, to serve, and 
whose constitution lam sworn to support. | have 
sought to give to the memorial the direction to 
which I thought it, from its importance and pecu- 
liar character, entitled. If its purpose be compre- 
hended, Lam satisfied. It remains for the House 
to give to it that disposition to which it may be 
thought entitled. 

Mr. LINCOLN, of Massachusetts, said that 
he hoped no such reference as had been proposed 
would be given to the memorial. His attention 
had been casually drawn to its character, and he 
trusted that, before any disposition was made of 
it, it would be better understood by the House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gat- 
BRAITH] has said that the memorial was of a various 
character. He (Mr. L.) believed that, when ana- 
lyzed, it would be found to be of a very extraordi- 
nary character. Such an appeal, he would venture 
to say, had never before been made to the con- 
sideration of Congress. It was altogether peculiar 
and anomalous. It had been brought up from the 
files of a former session, and from an abstract of 
the contents of the paper, as given in the Globe 
of this morning, the House might learn something 
of its object. 

It was his (Mr. L.’s) intention, before he sat 
down, to propose so to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as to sénd the me- 
morial to the committee already appointed on the sub- 
ject of amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, for it seemed to him to belong more proper- 
ly to one of those pigeon holes kept in reserve for 
matters of this description, than to the custody 
of such a committee as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had in view. Krom the manner in which 
the subject is now brought forward, as well as from 
the place of its origin, he feared there was some- 
thing concealed and sinister to be accomplished. 
He asked the attention of the House to the charac- 
ter of the paper, as given in the abstract to which 
he had referred. It commenced with a lamenta- 
tion on the encroachments of incorporated com- 
panies upon the rights and liberties of the people, 
and especially insists upon the danger to personal 
rights and civil liberty from the practice of the 
State governments to create banking institutions. 
This is no less than an arraignment of State legis- 
lation. ‘The wisdom, if not the purity of the State 


| governments, is impeached at the bar of this 
| House, and that authority and discretion which 


have been exercised for nearly half a century inthe 
constitution of incorporated companies, comes now 
to be denounced as an abuse of power, dangerous 


| to the liberties of the people. By whom (asked 


Mr. L.) is the power which is thus complained 
of exercised, and from whom is it derived? By the 
immediate representatives of the people, deriving 


| all their authority directly, by delegation, from the 


peoplethemselves. The complaint is a libel upon 
the good sense, the virtue, and the patriotism of 
the country. And was it true that there existed 
in every part of the Union incorporated compa- 
nies, which were continually encroaching on popu- 
lar rights, while only some twenty individuals in 
the State of Pennsylvania were heedful of the dan- 
ger, and all the rest of the community unconscious- 


| ly slumbering over their injuries? The suggestion 


was unworthy of serious notice. 

But (proceeded Mr. L.) these pure-minded and 
patriotic memorialists do not rest their allegations 
upon mere generalities. They point out to the 
attention of this House the specific violations of 
the Constitation which State lepistation has com- 
mitted. The creation of banking corporations, say 


sir, it is well known that the appropriate and legit- | they, contravenes that provision of the Constitu- 
imate duties of that committee are of a financial | tion which prohibits the State from coining money, 
rather than a judicial or general character—to take || and emitting bills of credit. National sovereignty is 
into consideration propositions relating to the || thus invaded, and the safeguards of the people violated. 
revenues of the country, and appropriations of || Surely the objection is presented here for the first 
money. This part of the memorial seeks for | time, at rather too late a day for the interven‘ion 
legislative remedy against a supposed evil of a | of the power of Congress to a prevention of the 
general nature, not peculiarly affecting the reve- | evil, if the ees of that power could even 
nue, but the community at large; rather of a judi- | have been so directed. Singular, however, as was 
cial than financial character, but partaking partly || the objection when addressed to the consideration 
of both, and therefore not exclusively appropriate | of this House, it had not altogether the merit of 
to either, but the proper subject for a select com- | novelty. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
mittee, more broad and general in its inquiries. his speech, has seemed, indeed, to give to it the 

I have said thus much by way of explaining || sanction of his countenance. He (Mr. L.) re- 
the views and objects of the memorialists. I have | membered to have read, in the early history of 
endeavored to discharge my duty to them, as well || banking institutions in his own State, something 
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i 
of a newspaper argument to the same point; but 


it had been overruled and repudiated by the judg- 
ment of wise and intelligent men, and by the uni- 
form legislation of the States on the subject. Its 
serious repetition as a practical rule of action would 
now be scouted by every considerate politician in 
the country. He could not believe that any gen- 
tleman worthy of a seat on this floor would at- | 
tempt to sustain for a moment an argument upon 
the objection. 

But the memorialists complain of the abuses and 
perversions of the powers of chartered corpora- 
tions; of the exclusive privileges and monopolies 
which they confer, and of their encroachment upon 
the just and equal rights of all the citizens. And 
what is the measure of remedy which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania would propose by his 
select committee? Most certainly not the exey- 
cise of a supervisory authority by Congress over 
State legislation, This would more directly con- 
flict with the Constitution, which guaranties to the 
States the exercise of all the powers not granted 
to the Federal Government. If these powers are 
indiscreetly exercised by the States, redress is 
with the people; butif the ground of complaint be 
in the abuse of a limited and delegated authority 
conferred by acts of incorporation, the appeal is to 
the source of thatauthority, the Legislature itself, 
or to the judiciary. In either case, the remedy is 
not to be found here. It is at home with the me- | 
morialists themselves, and the constituents of 
those who administer their government; with the 
people, and those who are accountable to the 

yeople. Congress had no power over the subject. 

Did the gentleman from Pennsylvania pretend that 
Congress had such power? And was this the ar- 
gument upon which this select committee was to 
be raised. 

But he (Mr. L.) was desirous of calling the at- 
tention of the House more particularly to another 
part of the memorial. As if aware that neither 
the measure of prevention nor redress for existing 
grievances rested with Congress, these twenty or 
more memorialists gravely request that the as- 
sembled wisdom of the nation would propose to 
the States an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, by which they may be restrained 
in the exercise of their own jurisdiction and sov- 
ereignty. The States were to be called upon to 
surrender the right which they had enjoyed for a | 
period of time coeval with their existence, and 
under the authority of which institutions had been 
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or the power of banks already created. In re- 
straining the States from further grants, it would 
but increase the influence and augment the power 
for mischief, if that was their tendency, as the 
memorialists assume, of such as were already in 
being. It would indeed, be to create exclusive 
privileges, and constitute, during the continuance 


of preexisting charters, odious moneyed monopo- | 


lies. And was this the purpose the memorialists 
had in view? He would submit to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to answer. 

Mr. L. contended that it was most obvious 
nothing of legitimate legislation could come of the 
reference of the memorial to a select committee of 
this House. The alleged abuses by the State 
banks, and the supposed danger to public liberty 
from the existence of such institutions, were sub- 
jects not within the cognizance of Congress. 


Chey belonged to, and might properly be ad- | 
dressed to the consideration of, the people. The | 
proposition to amend the Constitution in the par: | 
ticular pointed out in the memorial was too pre- | 
posterous to be entertained for a moment. The | 
gentleman who asks the reference will not do | 


himself the discredit to advocate the measure. 
There must be something, then, in the motive for 
the presentation of the memorial, at this time, 
beyond that which meets theeye. A further refer- 
ence to the document may explain the object; I 


would not be misunderstood, (said Mr. L.,) not | 


the object of the gentleman, but of the memorial- 


/sued? The Bank of the United States, chartered | 


ists, Of persons not here but elsewhere. If he 
recollected rightly the contents of the paper, it 
conveys a complaint of a violation of law by the 


Bank of the United States, and hence, probably, | 
the inducement for an appeal to Congress. The | 
Bank of the United States, say the memorialists, | 


has reissued bills before redeemed, and which, by law, 
should thereafter have been excluded from circulation. 


What bank has committed this outrage upon | 


public law, and what bills have been thus reis- 


by the authority of Pennsylvania, has reissued the 


bills of the Bank of the United States, chartered 


by the authority of the Federal Government. 


| Admitting the truth of the accusation, he (Mr. L.) 
| upon his responsibility as a lawyer, would tell the 


| 


| no power over the matter. 


| 


created in all the departments of business, and in || 


aid of every important interest in the community. 
An amendment of the Constitution prohibiting | 
the States from granting acts of incorporation! Is 
there a man weak enough to believe that such a | 
sroposition would find favor with a single Legis- | 
ture in the Union? or mad enough, in the pres- 
ent state of the business concerns of the country, | 
to desire its success? What! ask a State Legis- | 
lature to surrender a portion of its State sover- | 
eignty; to deny to itself a salutary power lest it 
may be unwisely and unprofitably used; a power 
now become essential to the prosperity of the 
people, and without which there could be no se- 


ment in the future. 


j 


| 
j 
| 
curity for present possessions, or hope of improve- || 
| 


But it may be said that the restriction proposed 


is of banking incorporations only, and the amend- || 


ment would operate but a partial abridgment of | 


a questionable authority. It is sufficient to reply, || 


that the authority has been claimed and exercised 
by the oldest States, from the earliest period, and 
by the youngest almost as the first act of their | 
sovereignty. Both its existence and its exercise | 
have become indispensable to the welfare of the | 
country. As well might the power of enacting | 


municipal regulations be denied to the State Legis- || 


latures, as, in the present state of things, the right | 
of granting to the operations of business the facil- | 
ities of banking institutions be withdrawn. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania himself, upon his | 





own responsibility, will not venture to propose it. || 


He adroitly and somewhat cautiously advocates | 
sending the subject to an inquiry only, without | 
suggesting an opinion of what should be the defi- 
nite result. 

But he (Mr. L.) would put it to the House to 
consider the effect of the proposition. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution could have no retrospect- 
ive operation. It could not impair the existence 


nature unworthily to distrust the motives and | 
‘ suspect the honest purposes of others; and I beg 


gentleman from Pennsylvania that Congress had 


to institute an investigation into the conduct of a 
bank deriving its existence and holding its powers 
from State authority, or of inquiring into any of 
its measures. The Bank of the United States in- 
corporated by the State of Pennsylvania, is such 
an institution. It owes no accountability to the 
Federal Government, and is amenable to no ani- 
madversion from this source. Whether it has 
issued its own bills, or reissued the bills of other 
banks, lawfully or unlawfully, it may well deride 
the authority of this body to take cognizance of 
the matter. It belongs to the Government of the 
State, and to that only, in its legislative or judi- 


cial department, to punish any infraction of its | 
| charter. If an offense consists in the facts charged 
| by the memorialists, it is not for this House to 


apply the corrective. Nor can it be urged that 
the aspect of the case is changed by considering 
the Federal Bank of the United States privy to 
the reissue of its bills by the State institution; 
for what rule of jaw does this violate? Is any 
gentleman here (inquired Mr. L.) so little con- 
versant with the business of banks as not to know 


_ that these institutions are daily receiving the bills 


of each other, and as freely paying them out as 
their own original issue? The memorial alleges 
no agency of the Federal Bank in the act com- 
plained of; imputes no refusal to redeem its pa- 
per; charges no neglect of duty, or violation of 
obligation. 
That which, if admitted, constitutes no wrong in 
the corporation subject to your jurisdiction, and, 
if any crime in another, is entirely beyond your 
control. 

Mr. L. proceeded, at some length, to show that 
the memorial contained nothing to which the in- 
quiry of a committee could properly be directed, 
and thatits presentation, at this time, wasdelusive 
and colorable; intended to cover other and un- 
avowed objects. It is not (said Mr. L.) in my 


He would plead to | 
the jurisdiction. He denied the right of Congress | 


What, then, is to be inquired into? | 


[December 29 


nT ’ 


Ho. or Reps, 
{] oe 7 ; — = 
again the gentleman from Pennsylvania to unde 
} . ° tT. 
stand that I ascribe to him no improper views in 
| this matter. But there may be those who, it ma 
| not be uncharitable to suspect, in the absence of 


| all other discoverable motive, may intend more . 


1 than the gentleman himself is aware of, It is 
|| possible, even, that this memorial is brought y 
at this time, not for the purpose of correcting ex. 
|| isting abuses, but for party political effect—no 
|, here in this House, but elsewhere—at home, jn 
} the county, with the people of Pennsylvania, 
|. This House (continued Mr. L.) need not be 
| informed that it had been doubted by some gen- 
|| Uemen whether the power of the Legislature of 
|| Pennsylvania had been wisely exercised in the 
|| recharter, as it was termed, of the Bank of the 
|| United States as a State institution. This was q 
| question with which he conceived the House had 
nothing todo. For himself, he had felt no personal 
interest in the fate of the old bank, and had no 
|| especial sympathy with those who mourned over 
its destruction; neither did he take any concern 
such as the memorialists of Pennsylvania might 
indulge, in the new institution, which, like a Phe. 
nix, had risen from its ashes. He had understood 
however, that a proposition was before the Legis. 
lature of Pennsylvania to ascertain under what in- 
fluences the new charter was obtained. It might 
aid the purposes of those who instigated that in- 
vestigation, that a clamor should be raised in the 
House against the institution. It might be that, 
by getting up a report by a select committee, dis. 
trust was to be thrown upon all similar institutions 
inthecountry. It might be that the report of such 
a committee, properly constiluted, would promote 
essentially the purposes of the inquiry in Penn- 
|sylvania. The banks might be discredited, the 
‘currency discredited, paper money refused, and 
the golden age, so authoritatively predicted and 
promised, confided in. He (Mr. L.) would not 
|| say that this was the end intended to be accom- 
plished: but this he would say, there were those 
who would derive a weight of influence in favor 
of their opinions from the appointment of the 
| committee, more especially in the event of a cer- 
tain issue to their deliberations, which it would 
be most difficult to withstand. He, in short, 
greatly feared that the mere appointment of a 
committee, upon such vague suggestions as the 
memorial contained, would throw distrust over 
_ all banking institutions, and take away that little 
remaining confidence which was still cherished in 
the soundness of the circulating medium of the 
country. In this point of view, the subject was 
_ certainly deserving of the most serious consider- 
ation; and, if the object proposed by the gentle- 
/man from Pennsylvania was only as he has 
| avowed, he would respectfully suggest that it 
| might well be effected without giving to the most 
| suspicious occasion foralarm. Let the gentleman 
| accede to his (Mr. L.’s) proposed amendment to 
| his motion, and send the memorial to the commit- 
| tee appointed to revise the Constitution, without 


| particular reference to the objects of these memo- 
| rialists. If he will not consent to this, let him 
| boldly assume the responsibility of the whole 
|| proposition, and offer a resolution declaring the 
| expediency of restricting the States in the power 
|| of creating banking corporations, and be himself 
| among the first to ask the consent of his own en- 
lightened Commonwealth to its adoption, and the 
surrender of its own discretion to the dictation 
of Federal power. If the dangers from banks 
and other corporations be such as the memorial 
represents, this will be laying the ax to the root 
|| of the mischief; for, by the wholesome reform of 
| denying power to the States, there will be found 
| the mostetfectual protection from its abuse. The 
| gentleman himself might be hardly yet prepared 
| for the application of so thorough a corrective. 
Mr. L. concluded by moving to amend the 

motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, by 
| striking out the words ‘a select committee,” and 

inserting ‘*the select committee to whom was 
‘| referred that part of the President’s m e 
1 which relates to a proposed amendment of the 
|| Constitution of the United States, and also peti- 
| tions and resolutions presented at the last and 
| present session, on the subject of amendments to 
| the Constitution.” oe 

Mr. HARPER, of Pennsylvania, said his col- 

'! league had closed his remarks by saying that thi 
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t a party measure; nor intended to operate 
ee venties of the country. 1 wish (said 
Mr. H.) 1 could believe this as far as respects all 
who are concerned in getting up this memorial 
and bringing it before this House. It is now, as 
it originally was, I have no doubt, intended to 
bring the character and influence of this House to 
bear upon this question in another body now 
engaged, or expected to be engaged, in an inquiry 
into the affairs of the United States Bank. 

| shall not attempt to follow my colleague 
through the various ramifications and views that 
he has thought proper to take of this subject, but 


APPENDIX 


shall confine myself to the petition, and such mat- | 
ters as necessarily grow out of it. This petition, | 


which now seriously engages the deliberations 
and time of this House, is signed by twenty-eight 
names, not five, perhaps, of whom have the least 
knowledge of the operations of banking; and 
what do they ask? That Congress shall take into 
its hands and remodel the whole banking system 
of the United States. But, as this is not a subject 
which has heretofore been considered to be legiti- 
mately within the province of the official duties of 


Congress, I should not have adverted to it but for | 


the purpose of showing how well those petitioners 
are acquainted with the subject to which they 
have thought proper to call the attention of this 


House. : 
Sir, my colleague has thought proper, in the 


ciated state of the currency of the country. With- 
out stopping to inquire how far he or the peti- 
tioners are correct in that respect, let us suppose 
that it is so, that there has a depreciation in the 
currency taken place. To whom, [ ask, are we 
indebted for that depreciation? To the present 
Administration and its supporters, among whom 
my colleague has been one of the most zealous. 
When they assumed the reins of Government, we 
had a sound, if not the very soundest, currency 
in the world, when it was of a mixed character of 


specie and paper combined. Well, sir, they set | 


about to mend it, and how have they done it? 


|| Sir, the 
course of his remarks, to comment on the depre- | 
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and now endeavor, by every stratagem which they | ation of the Constitution of the United States? A 


can invent, to transfer the odium to their oppo- 
nents, who labored from the first to avert the evil. 

But there is another subject which my honor- 
able colleague and the petitioners have thought 
proper to bring before the House, with which, in 
my humble opinion, we have nothing todo. The 
United States Bank which was chartered by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania during the last ses- 
sion of that body, is gravely charged with reissu- 
ing the notes of the United States Bank, the charter 
of which expired last March. Well, sir, suppose 
they have. Hadthey not a rightsotodo? Must 
the present United States Bank be deprived of a 
privilege that belongs to every other bank and in- 
dividual of the United States? Suppose the bank 
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in possession of a quantity of the notes of the old | 


bank, which have been received in payment of 
debts due to the present bank, (and i am unac- 
quainted with any other means by which it became 
possessed of them,) and an individual should be 
not only willing, but desirous to receive these 
notes for a debt due from the bank to him, wh 
should the United States Bank be deprived of the 
privilege of paying them out any more than any 
other bank or individual in the country? I know 
of no reason except that the bank happens to be 
in bad odor with the present Administration of the 
Union and its supporters. 
aper of this wantonly and unjustly 
abused and vilified bank is at this moment the 
best paper currency in the country. ‘T'hereis not 
a gentleman within the sound of my voice, from 
the South or West, that does not know that this 
paper is anxiously sought and purchased in their 
| sections of the country at from three to five per 
cent. premium. It is found to be the only paper 
with which they can travel through all parts of the 
| country without being subjected to inconvenience 
| or loss by the payment of discounts during their 


|| journey. 
‘| But another idea is thrown out, Mr. Speaker, 


They declared it to be their intention to give us | 


a specie currency; instead of which, they have 


doubled the paper circulation, and now exclaim | 


against and endeavor to transfer to their oppo- 
nents the blame and responsibility for the evils 


they have brought upon the country. Butit may | 
beasked, how have the measures of the Adminis- | 


tration brought those evils upon the country? I 
answer by the prostration of the United States 
Bank, an institution which they still continue to 
pursue with unabated rancor because they have 
not been able entirely to destroy it. 
asked in what measure were we indebted to the 
United States Bank for the soundness of our 
currency at the time the Government passed into 
the hands of the present Administration? I answer 
that that bank, considering itself a national insti- 
tution, felt it to be a part of its duty, as well as 
its interest, to preserve a sound currency in the 
country as far as it possibly could, to accomplish 
which it voluntarily subjected itself to consider- 
able expense, and the liability of sustaining heavy 
losses. This desirable object it accomplished in 
the following manner: Whenever it found, by the 
quantity of paper in circulation belonging to any 
bank, city, or State, that an over issue had taken 
place, the bank collected these over issues when- 
ever they were to be found in the possession of its 
debtors, returned them on the institutions which 
had put them into circulation, and demanded pay- 
ment. If the banks thus brought in debt were 
unable to pay, which was often the case, the 
United States Bank, instead of oppressing or 
straightening them unnecessarily, made arrange- 
ments with them, and, by receiving a reasonable 
Interest, gave them time to redeem their notes by 
gradual curtailments. Thus, sir, they were re- 
strained within proper limits, and a wholesome 


Currency preserved in the country, while the 1 
United States Bank ran the risk, in case a failure | 


should take place of any bank whose notes they 
held of sustaining the whole loss of the notes 
then in its possession. This wholesome check 
has been removed by the present Administration 
tnd its friends, and the consequence predicted by 


the Opposition has followed. The country has | 


become flooded with State bank paper until the 
tuthors of the evil have themselves become alarmed, 


that the circulation of these notes by the present 
Bank of the United States will prevent the old 
bank from winding up its affairs, and subject the 


| United States, in common with the other stock- | 


holders, to the liability of losses which they would 
not otherwise incur. Is this the fact? If it be, I 


should like to be told in what manner it can hap- | 


pen. The notesare liable to be lost or destroyed; 
will that be a loss to the stockholders? I appre- 
 hend not, as they will never have to pay them if 
they are not presented. This will be a gain in- 


| Stead of a loss to the bank, and consequently an 


I may be || 


advantage to the stockholders. 
But will it prevent the bank from winding up 


|| its affairs? Lapprehend not, sir. Itis well known 
| that every ban 


keeps a record of all the notes it 
| issues, and that it mustat all times hold itself pre- 
| pared to redeem them. Now, let us suppose that 
| this bank is desirous to wind up its affairs and pay 
| over the amount of stock and dividends due to the 
| stockholders, and upon examination it finds that 
there is still a hundred thousand dollars of its 
} 
} 


notes in circulation. What, then, becomes its 


|| duty? Why, simply to set aside a hundred thou- 


| sand dollars for the purpose of paying these notes 


‘| as they shall be presented, and paying over to the 


, Stockholders the balance of assets which it may 
| then possess, which is all to which they can lay 
| any legal claim. 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
j 


| 


|| United States, or the unsettling of the whole prin- | 


| any further to prove that the stockholders cannot 


Need I pursue this argument | 


Ho. or Reps. 


negative to this question would, | believe, be 
almost unanimous throughout the Union. To 
what committee, then, should the petition go? I 
answer, to the committee already appointed, 
which has in charge the various amendments pro- 
posed to the Constitution of the United States. If 
you send it to a select committee, what will be the 
object, and what have we to expect? A report 
that will contradict the assertion of my colleague, 
‘* that this is not a party measure, or intended for 
party purposes.’’ You, sir, | predict, if you get 


| a report at all, will get one of the most decided 


— character. Sir, | had no intention when 

came in of saying a word on this subject, and 

regret that | have detained the House so long. 
Mr. MANN, of New York, said he had no 


| idea when he stated on yesterday that he wished 


to have his friend from Pennsylvania gratified in 
his request, that this subject would create a debate 
taking so wide a range as that which the House 
had witnessed; and it was no part of his purpose 
now to extend it much further. He had perceived, 
however, a disposition in the House to become 
early possessed of some subject worthy of debate 


| in that body, on which to hang speeches for the 


edification of the public. Mr. M. said he had not 
deemed this of such general interest, although he 


| would admit its intrinsic importance; and he ex- 


pressed the hope that the standing committee of 
the House would very soon be able to present to 
consideration, and for its action, the important 
measures of the session. These he deemed were, 
the reduction of the revenue to the wants of the 
Goyernment—the restriction of the sales of the 
public lands to actual settlers—the maintenance of 
our neutrality towards belligerent nations, more 
especially towards Mexico and Texas, and the 


| annual necessary appropriations for the support 


of Government. When these subjects are before 
the House, honorable gentlemen will have a field 
wide enough to exercise their highest powers. 


| The House would recollect (said Mr. M.) that his 


friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavsraiti)} had 
heretofore made some efforts to bring the subject 
of this petition before it and before the country, 
in which he had not been as successful as he (Mr. 
M.) thought he deserved. That gentleman had 
not often asked the House for favors of any kind, 


‘he had been as modest in that respect as most 


gentlemen representing the people on that floor. 
Mr. M. said he understood that his friend who 
presented this petition, felt a deep interest in the 
subject, because the Bank of the United States of 
the State of Pennsylvania had established, or were 
about establishing, a branch of that institution in 
the district which he represented; and Mr. M. 
thought it but right that the gentleman should 


' have an opportunity, as chairman of a select com- 


| moneyed power. 


mittee, to resist what he deemed an encroachment 
upon the rights of his constituents, by a great 
He desired, also, et the same 


| time, to resist the extension of the paper system— 


of paper money, whether undef the Federal or 
State authorities, by an examination of the sub- 
ject in reference to the spirit of our institutions. 
To this Mr. M. saw no well founded objection, 
because it was not proposed by the petitioners, or 


| the gentleman from Pennsylvania, to apply the 
| powers of this Government to remedy the present 


possibly lose anything by this operation, or that || 
| the winding up of the bank need not be delayed | 


| in consequence of some of its notes being in cir- 
| culation? 1 have never been the advocate of banks 


| of any description; but if we must have them—and | 


evils, but to strike at the root, by considering the 
expediency of amending the Constitution, so as to 
prohibit the States, by their own consent, from 
granting banking privileges and profits by their 


| legislation to one class of their citizens, (under the 
| pretense of the public good,) which, in the nature 


I believe such is the general sentiment of the coun- |! 


| try—then let us not carry on a war against those 
| that are best managed, and are calculated to do 
| most good, and nurture those from whom we have 
| most evil to apprehend. 

Sir, the objects sought to be accomplished by 
the petitioners cannot be effected by this House 
| without an alteration of the Constitution of the 


ciples upon which your Government has been ad- 


| ministered ever since the adoption of the Federal 


Constitution. They ask you to takeaway a power 
| which the States have always possessed—that of 
| granting bank charters. 
prive the States of that power without an alter- 








of things, must be denied to all others. Sir, (said 
Mr. M.,) has not the paper system of this country 


'| extended itself far enough, identifying itself with 


_ all the interests of society in every department of 


trade, devouring the productive labor of those who 


|| submit to the laws of Heaven, and procure their 


bread by the sweat of their brows? Why is it, 
sir, that for the last ten or fifteen years the com- 


| munity has been kept almost constantly in a fever- 


ish condition respecting the currency, rendering 
their property and their productive labor insecure 


| by changing the standard of value, or rather de- 
| stroying it? Has it not been principally owing to 
| the fluctuations in our paper system, sometimes 


Have you a right to de- || 
; : ‘\ then suddenly receding, carrying its thoughtless 


swelling itself like the full tides of tixe ocean, and 
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and careless votaries to the dark abodes of devour- 
ing avarice? 

V hat is a proper remedy for tt:e? (asked Mr. 
M.) Why the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who has just resumed his seat, (Mr. Harper, | 
finds it in a bank of the United States to regulate 


the issues of the subordinate factories, by driving , 


their products home, and substituting their own, 
which, he believes, is the very best currency In 
the world. This remedy, sir, hus usually increased 
the disease. Instead of regulating, restraining, or 
controlling the paper issues by the State banks, it 


has increased them by the addition of its own , 


issues faliing into their vaults as capital. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lixcoin] 
supposes that it is a libel upon the people, to even 
entertain the idea of restraining the paper system 
in its operation, and does not seem willing to treat 
this petition with common respect. ‘There are, 
sir, (said Mr. M.,) those in the State which in 
part he had the honor to represent, as well as in 
Massachusetts, who maintain that the greater part 
of the blessing vouchsafed from God to man, come 
through a bank under their control. It has, how- 
ever, been doubted there, by some, whether those 
blessings are not shaved and diminished before 


they effect the purposes designed by the Great | 


Giver This is not the case (Mr. M. presumed) 
with the constituency of the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and therefore he is clear that 
things are blessings to them, which are esteemed 
evils by most all others. Mr. M. said he could 
here make answer to the several positions assumed 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
which he trusted would be satisfactory, bu& he 
had already occupied the House much longer than 
he intended when he arose, and he could not deem 
it necessary or useful to detain it longer for such 
purpose. He hoped the petition would receive 
the same respect which was usually accorded to 
those which were in respectful terms. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, was under the 
impression that, at the last session, this memorial 
was referred to one of the standing committees of 
the House. 
{Mr. Gatprarrn] takes it from the files in the 
clerk’s office, and again presents it to our consid- 
eration, because, for want of time, or from some 
other cause, it was not finally disposed of at a 
former session. Why (said Mr. P.) should it now 
receive a ditlerent direction? What has trans- 
pired to require this? Because it did not receive 
the action of a committee at a former session, it 
did not follow that it would not receive such action 
at the present session. To refer it now to a select 
committee, would not, perhaps, be a direct cen- 
sure upon one of the standing committees of the 
House; but he would submit to gentlemen, whether 
it would be paying that deference and respect to 
a standing commiitee it was entitled to. To such 
a committee it legitimately belonged, and I (said 
Mr. P.) am notdisposed to gratify my friend from 
Pennsylvania, or any other man, to take from 
committees what belongs to them. I have taken 
my stand upon this subject, and my friend from 


Pennsylvania will understand that it is not to op- | 


pose him that I object to his motion, but to main- 
tain a consistency in my own course of legislation. 
Heretofore select committees were not ordered as 
a matter of course, never without good éause; and 
not always when, in the opinion of many gentle- 
men, there has been good cause. Such has been 
the temper of the House in regard to them, and 
such has been the tenacity with which those who 
composed the standing committees of the House 
clung to what belonged to them. I regret to say 
that, at this session, there have been already ap- 
— more select committees than I had ever 

efore known during a whole session of the 
House. 

I will for a moment examine the effect which 
will be produced by, and the consequences which 
will follow, the too frequent appointment of these 
select committees. One member wants a subject 
referred to a select committee, which is proper for 
the consideration of one of the standing commit- 
tees of the House, because he, as the chairman of 
that committee, can have it under his special care, 
will be able to present it to the House in a fair 
lieht, and more speedily, for its action thereon. 
Well, sir, this, in the estimation of some gentle- 
men, may be all well enough; but are they "pre- 


| derive from it an argument, and | hope the House | 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
g 


pared to say that one member shall have, by con- 
cession and the indulgence of the House, what | 
shall be denied toanother? If not, sir, then where | 
and in what situation do we find ourselves? Every- | 
thing which any member has in charge must go, | 
or certainly may go, toaselect committee. Your | 
standing committees may be ousted of their juris- | 
diction, and might as weil be abolished at one time | 
as at another. | 

There is withal a little right and a little justice | 
involved in this consideration. Is it right, is it just, 
that an interest should be committed to those whe 
are known, in advance, to be in favor of it? 
think not; as you may not, in such a case, have 
that full investigation, and that fair and impartial 
representation, which may be had of one of the 
standing committees of the House. 

For an illustration of my views I will (said Mr. 
P.) recur to what has taken place at this session, 
not to arraign the Presiding Sfiicer of the House, 
who has, I know, done no more than conform to 
usage and the course of those who have preceded | 
him, but to show the consequences of an order 
for a select committee. An honorable member 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Hawes,] with an avowed 
hostility and opposition to the military school at 
West Point, honest and sincere, | have no doubt, | 
in his convictions of the inutility of that institu- | 
tion, submits a proposition and inquiry which | 
involve, or may involve, the further continuance 
of that institution, and prays for a select commit- 
tee. Such a committee is ordered, consisting of 
nine members, and it is found that of the nine, 
seven are friendly to the proposition submitted by 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, and un- | 
friendly to the institution, and but two are the | 
friends of the same. 

I complain not of this, as the select committee 
was ordered, because it was organized according 
to the usages of the House, existing in the organi- | 
zation of@such committees; but Ido, Mr. Speaker, 


will see the full force of it against the too frequent 
—— of select committees. 
have often witnessed a spirit which well be- 
come them, evinced by those who are the heads 
of standing committees in this House, to claim all | 
that belonged to them. I hope I shall see further 
manifestations of this spirit. We made at the | 
commencement of the session a very good begin- | 
ning. An honorable member from Alabama [Mr. 
Lewis] moved a reference to a select committee | 
of a subject which the veteran chairman of the | 
Committee of Claims clearly showed belonged to 
that committee; and by a very large vote of the 
House the select committee was denied, and the | 
subject was referred to the standing committee of 
which the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | 
W uittcesey}ischairman. Why was this done? 
There was a general disposition on the part of the 
House, I have no doubt, to gratify the gentleman 
from Alabama; but it could not be done without a 
violation of our own rules, and encroaching upon | 
the rights of a standing committee of the House. | 
3ut what, Mr. Speaker, are we called upon to 
do by these gentlemen memorialists, twenty-eight | 
in number, comprising, I hope not, all the virtue 
and intelligence, purity of purpose, and integrity 
of character yet remaining in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? They complain of the increasing issues of 
bank paper money by incorporated companies in the | 
different States; they wish Congress to inquire into | 
the expediency of proposing an amendment to the | 
Constitution, restricting the incorporation of banks by | 
the several States. They say that the notes of the | 
Bank of the United States, which had been returned | 
to the bank for redemption, and redeemed, had been re- | 
issued since the 4th of March last, when the charter of 
the Bank of the United States expired; and they pray, 
generally, for relief in the premises. 
When (said Mr. P.) men are in mud and mire 
so deep that they cannot, in their opinions, extri- 
cate themselves without calling on their friends, | 
it has been generally thought to be necessary for 
them to show, before they receive the required | 
aid, that the proper effort on their part has been 
made. Sir, can we confer upon these honest men | 
any aid which they may not have and enjoy, in- 
dependently of any action on our part? What | 
says the Constitution of the United States upon 
one of the subjects referred to us for our consider- 





‘ation by these twenty-eight men? ‘* Congress, 
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‘ whenever two thirds of both Houses shall dee 
‘it necessary, shall propose amendments to thig 
‘ Consi.tution; or, on the application.of the Legisig. 
‘tures of two thirds of the several States, shai call a 
‘convention for proposing amendments,” &, | 
would say, sir, to those honorable men, why ig 
not this good work begun at home? Do not yet 
call on Hercules, for you have not yet shown thet 
you have done ail you were able to do. 

I may be told that the Legislature of Penngy). 
vania is corrupt, and an appeal to that bod 
would be an ineffectual one. Then I would gq 
appeal to the ballot-box; and if, perchance, | 
should be told that even there the proper relief 
could not be had, I-would say to the people of 
Pennsylvania, adopt and carry into operation the 
suggestions of at least two of her Governors 
Wolf and Ritner; establish free schools, and ex. 
tend the diffusion of light and science; apply all 
that will to you belong under our late distribution 
act, for the purpose of enlightening the risin 
generation. I repeat, sir, let the men of Penn. 
sylvania begin their good work at home; for, in 
my opinion, it does not become them to put upon 
record their own infamy, their bribery, and their 
corruption, and the influence of Mr. Biddle and 
his bank over them. 

Sir, I am sorry that the corrupting influences of 
the man or his bank are brought to our view, 
Let every man have his due. Mr. B. says that 
he was quite indifferent about a recharter by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania of the Bank of the 
United States. He made no application for a re. 
charter; he neither corrupted nor seduced an 
one; that if any rapacious act was committed, it 
was by the Legislature upon him, and not by him 
upon them. And one would suppose, from his 
first letter addressed to my venerable friend from 
Massachusetts, that there would not have been 
any violence of any kind but for the proceedings 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature. Surely, sir, 
these twenty-eight men do not wish us to save 
them from their own worst enemies —them- 
selves ! 

It is—has long been—a mooted point, and I 
think it will long remain so, whether Congress, 
under the Constitution, can in any way restrain 
or restrict the issues of bank paper by local banks. 
Deposit banks can be compelled to perform what 
they are bound by contract with the Treasury 
Department todo. And here I think the matter 
must end. I am not now prepared to say that 
Congress can, as the Constitution now is, say to 
any State in this Union, You shall incorporate so 
many, and no more, banking institutions; and the 
issues of those incorporated shall be to such an 
extent as’ we may prescribe, and not beyond. 
Sir, I am not a very great stickler for State rights; 
at any rate, I have not said so much in favor of 
them as many others have said; but this I dosay, 
that I am ready, and as well prepared as any 
man can be, to resist all encroachments upon 
State sovereignties, let them come from whatever 
quarter they may, and act, when there shall be 
an attempt here to restrain the Legislature of 
the State from which I come in what we deem 
to be the lawful exercise of its powers, whether 
in incorporating banking institutions, or any 
other institutions. That attempt will be fairly 
met, not by me alone, and will be properly re- 
sisted. We are not yet driven to the necessity 
of declaring to the world our own infamy, and 
begging Congress, because we are corrupt, to take 
us under its protection, to act for us, and pass 
laws to restrain us in our infamous and corrupt 
course. ; 

Sir, let it not be inferred from what I have said 
that I am in favor of the moneyed incorporations 
of the country. No, sir; | am opposed to them, 
and all other incorporations; and as I now am, 
always have been, and I verily believe I shall con- 
tinue to be. What are they but additional facili- 
ties for the rich to oppress the poor, and, in their 
march to do it, to travel with steam power? for an 
irresponsible body, without soul, to do what no 
man, as en individual, with heart or soul, everdid, 
or ever will do—to steal power from the many, 10 
whom it belongs, and confer it upon the few, who 
never ought to have it, and ¢lothe that few with 
the full. possession and exercise of it? Sir, upon 
this subject I have nothing to disguise. I here 
avow my sentiments as I have avowed them else- 
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where, and I stand or fall by them here and every- 
won it may be very questionable whether power 
can be met by, or resisted by, anything but power; 
and whether there Is strength enough, if there be 
yirtue and integrity sufficient, in the people of this 
country to meet or put down what may be called 
the major vis—the money power, and the corpora- 
tion power—except by meeting it with its own 
weapons, and opposing to it a force not unlike 
that which it wiéids. The people of my own 
State, (said Mr. P.,) one would suppose, have 

one upon this principle; that is to say, to meet 

ower of a certain kind, by the exercise against it 
of a power of the like kind. Finding themselves 
in the incorporation of bank institutions, ‘* stepped 
in so far, that returning would be as bad as to go 
o’er,” they are now, from necessity, to keep in a 
sound, healthy, state, institutions created; obliged 
to create all that are asked for, that one may oper- 
ate as a check to, and counteract the evil tenden- 
cies and effect of the other. F 

Mr. Speaker, the Bank of the United States 
recently chartered by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
yania, isa creature of Pennsylvania. As we ail 
take our wives, let them take that, for better and 
for worse, and not trouble us about bribery and 
corruption. If they have been bribed, or felt the 
corrupting influence of money, the sooner they 
are in a state which will enable them to resist the 
one or the other, the better for them. I thought 
at the last session, when we with great unanimity 
repealed one of the sections in the charter of the 
late Bank of the United States, which, in the opin- 
jons of some men, was operative, notwithstanding 
the expiration of the charter itself; operative so 
far as to compel receiving officers to receive the 
bills of that bank, in the payment of Government 
dues, we should not hear in the form of direct 
communications, anything more of the monster, 
and nothing more would be said of it, and nothing 
more would be done in regard to it, until we took 
the proper steps to make it disgorge what it had 
belonging tous. I have been mistaken. 

In conclusion, (said Mr. P.,) when in order to 
make that motion, I will move; and if now in 
order, will now move that this memorial be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. DENNY, of Pennsylvania, said he rose to 
trouble the House with a remark or two, in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary ground taken by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Mann.] I had 
supposed, from the motion made by that gentle- 
man on yesterday, that his object was to submit at 
large some cogent and satisfactory arguments for 
indulging my colleague (Mr. Gatsraitu]} with a 
selectcommittee. He has not donethis, however, 
and the only reason he has urged amounts to this: 
that it is apprehended some change may take 
place in the opinions of the constituents of my 
colleague; therefore, the power of this House 
must be exercised to counteract it. 

He says there is a special reason for granting the | 
motion of my colleague, which is, that the Penn- 
sylvania Bank of the United States is about to 
establish a branch in the district represented by my 
colleague, and this select committee is desired, in 
order ‘to resist this encroachment on the princi- 
ples of his [Mr. Gatsrairu’s] constituents, by 
this moneyed power.’’ I presume it is known to 
most gentlemen on this floor that the bank char- 
tered by Pennsylvania has established a branch at 
the town of Erie, in the county of Erie, and with- 
in the district represented by my colleague. 

But, sir, this branch was authorized by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, and I believe at the special 
instance and request of the constituents of my 
colleague. It was on the motion of the gentleman | 
who represented the people of Erie county in the 
wegislature that the authority was given to estab- | 
lish this branch. It did not proceed from any 
Spontaneous movement of the bank itself. This 
is termed an encroachment on ‘the principles of 

the constituents of my colleague.”? And because | 
e gentleman imagines this measure may produce 


achange in the opinions of many of the constit- | 


vents of my colleague, and cause them to differ 
from him, therefore we must interpose the power 
of this House to prevent it. We are called on to. 
interfere with the opinions of the people, where it | 
is supposed they may differ from those entertained | 
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ment, the same reason would justify our interfer- 
ing with the press. And gentlemen might with 
equal propriety cail for the power of this House 
to be exercised to put down a press established in 
his district, because it might produce a change in 
the opinions or principles of his constituents. ‘The 
doctrine is alarming; and claims for this House a 
power which I cannot concede to it. 

If my colleague has views peculiar to himself 
on the subjects mentioned in the memorial, and 
whieh he thinks important, and worthy of being 
made public, the press is open to him; he can 
freely communicate them through that channel. 
But | cannot agree that this House should lend 
its sanction to the doctrine contended for by the 
gentleman from New York. 

If any disposition is to be made of the memo- 
rial, | have no great objection to sending the first 
branch of it to the committee indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Yet I think the whole 
had better be laid on the table. 

This memorial was gotten up last year ata 
period of political excitement. The presidential 
election was approaching, and something was to 
be effected. ‘That contest is now over, and this 
memorial might well have been left on the files of 
the House. So much of it as relates to an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, I am willing should be 
referred to the committee already having charge 
of propositions for that purpose. 

With regard to the second part of the memorial, 
I am opposed to any reference whatever. In this 
part of the memorial we are called upon to inter- 
fere with a State institution. And for what rea- 
son? Because the bank chartered by Pennsyl- 
vania has received and paid out notes formerly 
put into circulation by the Bank of the United 
States, chartered by Congress. Has not every 
bank a right to do this? The Pennsylvania bank 
of the United States is distinct from the old Bank 
of the United States; they have different individ- 
uals as their presiding officers. Your power ex- 
tends to the bank chartered by Congress; but you 
have no right to go into an examination of the 
affairs of the institution established by Pennsyl- 
vania; it is a State institution, not amenable to 
you, and over which you have no control. Large 
as are the powers of this House, they can extend 
only to those institutions connected with this 
Government. That established by Pennsylvania 
is beyond your jurisdiction, and exclusively with- 
in the jurisdiction of that State, and we cannot 
interfere with it. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, of Pennsylvania, remarked 
that the memorial offered by his colleague {Mr. 
GaLBraitH] presented for the consideration of the 
House subjects of genera! as well as local interest— 
subjects that have elicited discussion, and will 
elicit more. In this memorial is asked an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, in 
matters not affecting a portion of the people, or 
one part of the country, but an amendment that 
is to control the action and legislation of the State 
Legislature and State authorities of all the States 
composing the Government, in relation to banking 
institutions and other corporations. 

Another branch of this memorial proposes an 
investigation of the acts and proceedings of a 
Pennsylvania State institution, created and main- 
tained by State authority; and the question now 
before the House, and which is the subject of 
discussion, is the reference or disposition to be 
made of this memorial, for which the mover asks 
a select committee to be raised. 

_It is to be considered whether it is deserving of 
a reference to any committee, from the character 
of the memorial, and the circumstances under 
which it is got up and presented. This memorial, 
signed by twenty-eight citizens of Pennsylvania, 
was presented at the last session of Congress, and 
by a vote of this House was laid on the table, 
where it was allowed to rest. It has, however, 
been raised from the tomb of the Capulets, to 
which it was supposed to be consigned, and again 
brought before the House by my colleague. 

It has already performed its office. It was pre- 
sented to the last Congress by him, with such 
remarks as he chose to make, and he has been 
allowed the opportunity of again presenting it, 
and making his remarks. This is enough, and as 
much probably as was expected, or ought to have 


y their representative here. Carry out the argu- |! been expected for such a memorial. 
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It is, however, now asked and pressed that a 
select committee shall be raised for the special 
purpose of considering this memorial. I[t 1s un- 
reasonable that a select committee should be 
formed and charged under the direction of this 
House with considering certain proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, limiting State authority 
and State legislation in all the States, and abridg- 
ing the rights of the people from one end of the 
Union to the other, on the application of twenty- 
eight petitioners from one State, whose memorial 
had been presented to the last Congress, and by 
a vote of the House laid on the table without a 
reference to any committee. Without any fresh 
memorial from the people; without any indication 
of public sentiment on the part of the people on 
this subject of general interest, this House is 
asked to give my colleague, on this sleeping me- 
morial, a select committee to consider and report 
amendments of the Constitution that shall restrain 
and limit State jurisdiction and legislation. It will 
lead to no amendment, nor will it lead to any legis- 
lation by this House, and it ought not to receive 
the attention that would seem to be given to it by 
raising a select committee. ‘The most proper dis- 
position of this memorial would be such as was 
given it at the last session—by laying it on the 
table. 

3ut, sir, if it is to have a reference to a commit- 
tee, that portion of it which relates to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution should be referred to the 
select committee some time since appointed, and 
to which the various propositions in relation to 
the amendment of the Constitution have already 
been referred. It would be appropriate for that 
committee to consider this, or other amendments 
that may be aN Is this Hlouse going to 
set the precedent of indulging every set of peti- 
tioners, be their numbers great or small, with a 
select committee to consider their projects? If 
this be established as the rule and practice of this 
House, these memorials will multiply on our 
hands much, with various schemes of amend- 
ment, and we shall have as many projected 
amendments and as many select committees as 
there are articles in the Constitution. Let us set 
no such precedent, but if the House will give it 
a reference, let it be made to a committee already 
selected having charge of the subject. 

But another part of this memorial relates to the 
acts and proceedings of a State bank in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is complained that the Pennsylvania 
United States Bank, in its business transactions, 
uses, to a certain extent, some of the bank notes 
of the late United States Bank. Whether it does 
or does not, whether it is right or wrong in this, 
and whether it be authorized or prohibited, are 
questions and matters with which this House has 
nothing to do. They belong to the people of 
Pennsylvania. It is a State institution, created 
by State authority, and amenable to our State 
judiciary and State Legislature for the abuses of 
its powers, if they be abused. 

Our State tribunals are fully competent to take 
care of our State institutions and protect our citi- 
zens, without the interference of this House, ina 
matter of which it has no cognizance or jurisdic- 
tion; and if it does interfere, it is by encroaching 
on State rights, and usurping power and authority 
which does not belong to it. 

By whom is it that this House is asked to in- 
quire into a subject belonging to the courte and 
Legislature of Pennsylvania: It is on the memo- 
rial of twenty-eight petitioners from Pennsylvania, 
out of a population of one million and a half; a 


_Memorial not now emanating from the people, 


complaining of any existing or recent grievance 
or abuse, but raised up from the old files of the 
House, where it was supposed to be buried. Is 
this all that is required to induce the House to 
take Pennsylvania under its charge, and assume 
to do what belongs to the people of Pennsylvania 
and her State authorities? Against any such in- 
terference or assumption of power, as one of the 
representatives of Pennsylvania I protest. 

But, sir, we are told by the honorable member 
from New York, (Mr. Mawnwn,] in more than a 
whisper, that there isa special reason and propriety 
in indulging my colleague with a select committee, 
as he understood that this State bank was about 


to locate a branch in the district of my colleague, 
| and as my honorable colleague (Mr. Gatpraitu) 
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was sitting near the member from New York, he 
may take this as his suggestion. It was further 
alleged as a reason for the interference of the 
House to make the inquiry, that the proposed 
braneh of the.State bank might, it was appre- 
hended, corrupt the people of that district. | 

The location of a branch of this State bank in 
that district is a question of policy, expediency, 
and power, for the consideration of the people 
and Legisiature of Pennsylvania. It belongs ex- 
clusively to them and the bank, and they can and 
will seule the question for themselves. This 
House has no jurisdiction or power over it. 

If the location of the branch in the district of 
my colleague !s a grievance, tending to corrupt the 
people, and they are opposed to it, how is it, out 
of a population of fifty thousand and more in that 
district, it should be left to these twenty-eight pe- 
titioners to take care of the interest of the people 
of that district, and to manifest their opposition? 

Such considerations, thus supported, ought not 
to influence this House in assuming to levislate 
on a subject out of their power and jurisdiction, 
and within the power and cognizance alone of 
State authority. 

It cannot, | think, be seriously expected that 
there will be any legislation by this House on this 
memorial; and as the whole subject is one calcu- 
lated to produce discussion, create excitement, 
rouse party feelings, and consume time, without 
leading to any practical legislation, I move to lay 
the memorial, &c., on the table. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said he was surprised 
that so much sensibility had been discovered by 
gentlemen on account of the introduction of the 
petition now under consideration. It stated no 
new, no unknown grievance; it proposed no very 
strange or unreasonable remedy. It proceeded on 
the assumption that gold and silver was the legal 
and constitutional currency of this country; and 
that in the place of gold and silver the country wes 
now inundated with a miserable paper currency, 
continually expanding and expanding until we 
were threatened with an explosion, most terrible 
and overwhelming. And was there not much 
force in the views which the petitioners took? Was 
it not true that the expansion of the paper system 


had, within the last three years, been mostalarm- | 


ing and unprecedented? Was it not true that by 
this means a false and pernicious value kad been 


given to everything, so that the poor man’s dollar | 


now would not buy more than fifiy cents would 
secure for him four years ago? From the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury the House would 
see that since the first day of January, 1834, the 
paper money of the country had increased trom 
$76,000,000 to more than $120,000,000, while 
within the last two years one hundred and six new 
banks had been created, with capitals amounting 
to more than sIXTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, and 
about $30,000,000 had been adf@ed to the capitals 
of old banks. Many miilions of banking capital 


have been added since the report of the Secretary | 


was made; and yet was it not true that ‘* the appe- 
tite of bank applicants seemed to increase with 
whatit fed on???’ Was there any prospect of sa- 
tiating or gorging them? Did not this state of 
things give cause for alarm to the calia sober thinker 
and the patriot?) He was not prepared to say that 
he was disposed altogether, or all at once, to dis- 
ari with, or put down, the paper system. 

uch a scheme, with the hope of carrying it im- 


mediately into execution, would, perhaps, be as | 


Utopian as the rapid and continuing expansion of 
your paper system was alarming. It was neces- 
sary to deal with this subject with the spirit of 
practical statesmen, not with the dogmatical 
temper of stiff and stern theorists, who, after 
brooding over their favorite theory for years, until 
it becomes a sort of monomania, would hazard the 
most sudden and convulsing remedies, to carry it 
into practical execution. It was not always wise 
to lose at once all respect for things that are, in 
order to bring about things that ought to be. Grad- 
ual alteratives were oft-times better than violent 
remedies, which racked the system to death. He 
had within the last three years (he spoke with 
much deference) heard the constitutional currency 
of the country too often stigmatized with the dig- 
nified appellation of ‘* gold humbug.’? Yet it had 
often occurred to him that the feeling which dic- 


tated such opprobrious ebullitions, found some ' 


| Spect. 
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extenuation in the impracticable schemes which 
some of us entertained; in the belief that we could, 
and should, with one bold dash, rid the country of 
your one hundred and twenty or thirty millions of 
paper carrency, and supply its place with a suffi- 
ciency of gold and silver for the various ramifica- 
tions of the business of this vast and enterprising 
country. Yes, while there seemed to be those 
who believed that a paper currency, however ex- | 
panded, was harmiess, there were others who 
seemed to suppose that we could atonce repudiate 
the whole paper system, and usher in a ‘* golden 
age,’’ without producing a revulsion too serious to 
contemplate. it behooved us, if we were indeed 
intent upon doing something that was salutary, to 
avoid such extremes. The crisis called for a 
remedy, from some quarter, against a too ex- 
panded and continually exparding paper cur- 
rency; and if here was the place where the cure 
was to originate, a responsibility had indeed de- 
volved upon the wise doctors here assembled, that 
should put in requisition all their skill and all their 
wisdom. 

He had remarked that the petition represented 
to us an evil, as to the existence of which all gen- 
tlemen concurred, viz: the alarming multiplica- 
tion of banks by the States, and the danger which 
your expanded and expanding paper system por- 
tended; but while all concurred in the existence 
of ihe evil, there was much diversity of opinion in 
regard to the remedy. Many gentlemen here sup- 
posed that a natural and an exceilent remedy was 
already within our constitutional reach—that a 
national bank was the best regulator of the cur- 
rency, the grand panacea by which the whole fever- 
ish monetary system was at once to be restored to 
stability and health. There was another class of | 
gentlemen, who believe that the power to create 
this alleged remedy was notconferred on us by the 
Constitution; and if it had been delegated to us, it 
was, at best, one of those desperate remedies, that 
was worse than the disease. Another class of gen- 
tiemen believed that the remedy was to be found 
in a section of the Federal Constitution, which 
prohibits the States * from coining money, emitting 
bills of credit, or making anything but gold and sil- 
ver a lawful tender.”’ 


atory amendment of the Constitution, indicating 
unequivocally, that this section of the Constitution 
includes a prohibition against the States to make 
or emit paper money through the medium of incor- | 
porated banks. The gentleman from Massachu- | 


setts [Mr. Lincoin] had denounced this position | 


as preposterous. It was not necessary for the pur- 
pose of the subject immediately under discussion, 
that he (Mr. V.) should contend that the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts was wrong in 
the view which he took of this point, and that the 
petitioners were ‘* right;’’ but after their sense of 


the true meaning of the Constitution had been so || 


emphatically denounced, if not ridiculed by the 
honorable gentleman, it was at least due to the 


petitioners to say, that they had very high au- || 


thority for the construction which they seemed to 
give that clause of the Constitution which pro- 
hibits the States from emitting bills of credit, or | 
from making anything but gold and silver a lawful | 
tender! an authority which the gentleman from | 


| Massachusetts himself would be disposed to re- 
Mr. Madison, in the 44th number of the || 


Federalist, in commenting upon that section of | 
the Constitution which prohibits the States from | 
coining money, emitting bills of credit, or making | 
anything but gold and silver a lawful tender, 

remarks as follows: 


“The extension of the prohibition to bills of credit must | 
give pleasure to every citizen, in proportion to bis love of 
justice and his knowledge of the true springs of public 
prosperity. ‘The loss which America has sustained since 
the peace, from the pestilential effects of paper money on 
the necessary confidence between man and man, on the 
necessary confidence in the public councils, on the indus- 
try and morals of the people, and on the character of repub- 
lican government, constitutes an enormous debt against the 
States, chargeable with this unadvised measure, which 
must long remain unsatisfied; or rather, an accumulation 
of guilt which can be expiated no otherwise than by a 
voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power 
which has been the instrument of it. In addition to these 
persuasive considerations, it may be observed that the same 
reasons which show the necessity of denying to the States 
the power of regulating coin, prove with equal force that 
they ought not to be at liberty to substitute a paper medium 
in the place of coin. Had every State a right to regulate 
the value of its coin, there might be as many different cur- 


The petitioners seemed to | 
assume this position, and evidently desired adeclar- || 
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rencies as States, and thus the intercourse between them 
would be impeded ; retrospective alterations in j 
might be made, and thus the citizens of other s 
injured, and animosities be kindled among the States them. 
selves. The subjects of foreign Powers might sutfer from 
the same course, and hence the Union be discredited and 
embroiled by the indiscretion of a single member. Noone 
of these mischiefs is less incident to power in the States to 
emit paper money than to coin gold and silver. The power 
to make anything but gold and silver a tender in payment 
of debts, is withdrawn from the States on the same prin. 
ciple with that of issuing a paper curren y.”? s 
®ir, (said Mr. V.,) here isea cotemporaneous 
exposition of one section of the Constitution 
from the pen of one who had well been denom. 
inated ‘‘ the author and finisher of the Constity. 
tion.”” This was enough, at all events, to haye 
saved the petitioners from the denunciations which 
their view of the sense and meaning of one clause 
of the Constitution had here encountered; ang 
should, perhaps, have commanded a little more 
respect for the remedy they propose for the evils 
upon which they dwell. He was free to say, that 
if this clause of the Constitution, prohibiting 
States from issuing bills of credit, included a pro- 
hibition on the authority of the States to make 
aper money, through the medium of incorporated 
anks, it might at this day, for any such purpose, 
be regarded as a dead letter. The States had for 
more than forty years exercised the power of 
incorporating banks with power to issue notes; 
and if the original exercise of this power was 
founded in usurpation and error, (which he would 
not here fully discuss,) it was, at all events, an 
error so old and so general as to have acquired 
the authority of right and law. According to one 
of the maxims of the common law, ‘ Communis 
error facit jus,’’ and it would be expecting, if not 
asking, too much, to suppose that, after the long 
exercise of this power by the States, and the gen- 
eral acquiescence of the people therein, the ju- 
'dicial tribunals of the country would now give 
a practical interpretation to the above clause of the 
Constitution, in accordance with the view of Mr. 
Madison. If it were right and proper then that 
| there should be some regulating means by which 
this power of the States could be restricted within 
reasonable limits, was not the prayer of the peti- 
| tioners a reasonable one, proposing a feasible ob- 
ject? and did not their petition deserve from us 
most respectful, if not most serious, consideration? 
Mr. V. said he would repeat his surprise at the 
fact, that some gentlemen had discussed this peti- 
tion as if it were so monstrous as not to be enti- 
tled even to common courtesy at our hands; but 
his surprise was somewhat diminished, when he 
reflected that this petition proposed a means of 
| regulating the currency other than that which was 
to be found in the fiat of the board of bank direc- 
| tors convened in Philadelphia. 

Having deemed it pertinent to say what he had 
said, as to the nature, scope, and object of the 
petition, he would add a word as to the disposition 
that should be made of it. It had been remarked 
| by one gentleman, that it ought to be referred to 
_one of the standing committees of this House, and 
| particularly to that committee which was appointed 
upon that portion of the President’s message that 
related to amendments to the Constitution. It 
surely did not fairly come within the jurisdiction 
of that committee, because that was a select com- 
| mittee appointed to take cognizance of a particular 
subject; an amendment of the Constitution, so far 
/as it regards the election of President and Vice 
| President. 


Mr. LINCOLN here interrupted Mr. V., and 
said that he thought the resolution appointing that 
| select committee was broad enough to include all 
| amendments to the Constitution that might be pro- 


_ posed, and called for the reading of the resolution. 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said that the resolution 
| was obviously retrospective, not prospective; it re 
‘related merely to propositions pending before the 
| House at the time of its passage, and could not be con- 


_ strued to comprehend future propositions, relating 
_ to subjects other than the election of President and 


(3 Value 
tales he 


| 


| Vice President; and while he wasup, he would take 


‘oceasion to say a word about this select commit 

| tee, annually, and for many years past, appoint 

| to consider the proposed amendments to the Con- 

"stitution; and, in what he was about to say, he 

| certainly could mean no personal disrespect to that 
committee; for it had been his good or ill fortune 


last year, arid now again, to be an humble member 
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of it, and to be associated with pure and most 
enlightened gentlemen. Tt might, nevertheless, be 
called a ‘humbug committee, year after year de- 
berating over the crude propositions of gentlemen 
to amend the Constitution; year after year report- 
ing to the House some sage plan, but never yet, 
to bis knowledge, (no doubt from the nature of the 
subject,) coming to any conclusion that obtained 
the sanction of this House; whatever the cause, 
itseemed to bea body that produced no available 
Wether gentleman had remarked that this sub- 
ject properly belonged to the Committee‘of Ways 
and Means. For his part, he could notsee the re- 
motest connection between a proposition to amend 
the Constitution in a particular of this description, 
and the duty of raising ways and means for the 
support of the Government; nor could he imagine 
any good reason for referring the petition to the 
Judiciary Committee, for it embraced an object 


that rose far above the ordinary range of the duties | 


of your Committee on the Judiciary. He was for 
referring it to a select committee, who, appre- 
cating ts importance, would feel all becoming 
responsibility, and give us the result of calm, 
pauient, and enlightened deliberation. He had felt 
it due to the petitioners, and to the subject of their 


petition, to submit these remarks, and, more espe- | 
cially, since, from the tenor of the remarks of some | 
gentlemen, they seemed to consider the presenta- | 
uon of this petition to us very extraordinary, if not 


insolent. | 
Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he had 
voted against laying the petition on the table, and 
should vote for its reference to a select committee; 
and he desired, in a few words, to give the reason 
forthis course. The question derived all its im- 
portance from the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Garpraira.] The petition, 
in itself, was deserving of but little consideration; | 
it was got up during the last session, under pecu- 
lisr circumstances, and for a particular object, 
not now requiring the action of the House; nor 
was thereany evidence that the petitioners desired 
its consideration; but it had been adopted by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as the occasion of 
his motion for a special committee. It was there- 
fore entitled to the same consideration as a resolu- 
tion asking for an inquiry would be. He did not 
consider this motion as having been made merely 
on the responsibility of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, butas having beet made on consultation 
in concert with the friends of the present, or rather 
coming Administration. Fora longtime the pub- | 
lichad been entertained with general and vague 
propositions in relation tothecurrency. For one, 
he was desirous that the Administration should 
have an opportunity, and one that could not be 
evaded, of laying before the country its specific 
views and plans on this subject. 

He hoped a committee entirely favorable to its 
views should be raised, that ita distinct plans 
might be laid before the country. If there was 
any settled plan, he wished to knowit. Ee wished 
for something more than non-committal. If it was 
intended to make war on the power of the States 
0 incorporate banks, the sooner it was known the 
better. If the plan of a specie currency was to be 
adopted, he wished to be informed how it was to 

eflected; he wished to see some practical plan 
proposed; he wished to give the Administration 
a0 opportunity to show their head. The gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. Vanperpoe.] had i 


assigned, unintentionally probably, a reason why 
should be referred to the committee raised on 
amendments to the Constitution. He had styled 
tat committee a HUMBUG Committee, and it would 
teem to follow that this subject might, with great 
fropriety be referred to that committee; but he 
48 assigned a sufficient reason why it should not 
referred to that committee. He said that I 
‘gree with him, that that committee was not ap- 
pointed with a view to this particular subject. Let 
‘committee, then, be appointed with a view to this | 
subject—a committee that will fully expose the 
views of the Administration; let us have their 
‘efinite plans; something responsible. It is of 
lmmense importance, not only to the commercial 
lnterest, but to the country at large, that the ques- 
“ons in relation to the currency should be settled. 
Mr. E. having concluded his remarks, 
Mr. HANNEGAN called for the previous ques- | 





| 75. 


| “Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, called | 


| for the yeas and nays on the question of taking 
| the main question: which were ordered, and were 

—yeas 103, nays 84. [See list in Congressional 
| Globe, page 62.] 

So the House determined that the main question 
be now put, being the reference to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Mr. EVERETT asked that the question might 
be taken first on that portion of the memorial which 
related to the proposed amendment to the Consti- 


was ordered. 

And the main question being on the commit- 
ment of the first portion of the memorial to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, was taken, and 
decided in the negative. ~ 

And the second portion of the main question 
| being on the commitment of the second part of the 
| memorial to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
was then taken, and decided in the negative. 

So the House refused to commit the memorial 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The question then recurred on committing the 


as moved by Mr. Gatsraitu; which motion pre- 
vailed. 

And the question was then taken on committing 
|the second portion of the memorial to the said 
| select committee; and was decided in the affirma- 
| tive. 

So the memorial was referred to a select com- 
mittee, to consist of nine members. 

[The committee consists of the following gen- 





|| tlemen: Messrs. Gatsraitru, of Pennsylvania; 


Speicut, of North Carolina; Everett, of Ver- 
| mont; Mason, of Maine; Lincotn, of Massachu- 
| setts; Mann, of New York; Jenirer, of Mary- 
| land; Housey, of Georgia; and Craic, of Vir- 


| ginia.] 





EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
January 3, 1837, 


On the resolution submitted by Mr. Wise for 


an inquiry into the condition of the Executive 
Departments. 


The resolution is as follows: 


* Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the ‘condition of the various Executive Depart- 
ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been 
conducted, the vigilant and faithful discharge of the public 
business in all of them, and the causes of complaint, from 
any quarter, at the manner in which they have tulfilled the 
objects of their creation,’ be referred to aselect committee, 
| to conzist of nine members, with power to send for persons 
and papers, am? WH). instructions to inquire into the con- 
dition of the various Executive Departinents, the ability and 
integrity with which they havé beew conducted, into the 
manner in which the public business iras uv op discharged 
in all of them, and into all causes of complaint, from any 


quarter, at the manner in which said Departments, or their | 


bureaus or offices, or any of their officers or agents of every 


| description whatever, directly or indirectly connected with | — 
|| nessee more character than any of her other citi- 


them in any manner, officially or unofficially, in duties per- 
| taining to the public interest, have fulfilled or failed to 


their duties, or have injured and impaired the public service 
andinterest; and that said committee, in its inquiries, may 
refer tosuch periods of time as to them may seem expedient 
and proper.”’ 


| Mr. Pearce, of Rhode [sland, had moved to 
strike out all after the word ** Resolved,’’ and in- 
sert: 


“That so much of the President’s message as is in the 
foliowing words, to wit: ‘ Before coneluding this paper, I 
| think itis due to the various Executive Departments to bear 
| testimony to their prosperous condition, and to the ability 

and integrity with which they have been conducted. It 
has been my aim to enforce in ail of them a vigilant and 
faithful discharge of the public business; and it is gratify- 
ing to me to believe that there is no just cause of complaint, 
from any quarter, at the manner in which they have ful- 
filled the oWjects of their creation,’ be referred to a select 
| committee of nine members, with instructions to inquire 


|| into any specific causes of complaint which may be alleged 


| against the integriy of the administration of any of the De- 

partments, or their bureaus, or the vigilance and fidelity 
| with which their duties have been discharged, and that 
| said committee have power to send for persons and papers.” 
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| tion; which the House seconded—yeas 85, nays } 


tution; and, secondly, on that portion relative to | 
the issue by the Bank of Pennsylvania of the old | 
notes of the United States Bank, and the division | 





REMARKS OF HON. W. C. DUNLAP, || 


accomplish the objects of their creation, or have violated || 
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Mr. DUNLAP said he regretted the necessity 
there was for him to occupy the time of the 
House on this question; but trom the remarks that 
had just failen from the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,] he felt ita duty 
he owed to the Executive, as one of the Represent- 
atives from Tennessee, to answer some of the re- 
marks of the honorable gentleman, and to correct 
him as to some of the facts he had stated. The 
gentleman from South Carolina has charged Gen- 
eral Jackson with dictating to the American people 
who should be his successor, and by bargain, in- 
trigue, and corruption, to have actually made the 
American people vote for and elect his successor. 
To prove these premises to be true, the gentleman 
has referred to a public speech made by an hon- 
orable Senator from Tennessee, [Judge Wurre,] 
in which the President is charged of having pro- 
posed to make the honorable Senator Vice-Presi- 
| dent, if he would not run for the presidency. Mr. 
| D. said the honorable gentleman has also referred 
to the speech of his honorable colleague, [Mr. 
| Peyton,] made a few days since in this House, 
| in which the President is charged with interfering 

with the elections in Tennessee, and abusing a 
portion of the Representatives from that State. 
Mr. D. said he had it from the mouth of the 


|| President, that he never made such a proposition 
first portion of the memorial toa select committee, || 


as the one mentioned in Judge Wuirte’s speech; 
| and that he never said that one of his colleagues 

(Mr. Sutetps] was of no account, and that his 
constituents ought to send some one that was of 
some account; nor did he ever say that another of 
his colleagues (Mr. Huntsman] was on the fence, 
and no one knows which side he will fall. These 
| charges the President pronounces to be false. 
| Now, sir, (said Mr. D.,) if the premises of the 
| gentleman from South Carolina are erroneous, his 
conclusions must necessarily be so. 

Mr. D. said the administration of President 
| Jackson had been more violently attacked than 
| that of any other President. The opposition to it 
had made charge after charge against it, and no 
doubt often without knowing whether they were 
true or false; and they had misrepresented what 
the President had said about persons who had 
always supported his Administration, to make 
them his enemies, and thus get them to give pub- 
licity to those charges. Mr. D. said he regretted 
very much that ether of his colleagues should 
have thought it necessary for them to make the 
charges they did against the Executive. He was 
the adopted son of Tennessee; he had spent a 
life from boyhood to where he now lies, on a bed 
of sickness, in the service of his country; he has 
often led the sons of Tennessee to victory and 
| glory, and has gained for himself and his favorite 
| Tennessee imperishable renown. Mr. D. said he 
| should have felt that he had done injustice to the 


1 President, to his constituents, to his State, and to 


| his a if he had kept his seat, and had not 
| given the ELouse the information he had. 
| Hesaid he wasa native Tennesseean, and proud 
| of the name; that he was at all times ready to 
defend the character of his State or her sons; for 
it is the character of the public servant that gives 
| character to the States. In detracting from the 
| character of General Jackson, you detract from 
the character of the State. Sir, (said Mr. D.,) 
General Jackson has given to the State of Ten- 


| zens. Mr. D. said he knew full well that great 
efforts had been made to get Tennessee in oppo- 
sition to the President, but that could never be 
done. Tennesseeans were governed by principle. 
Although a majority of them differed with the 
President as to who should be the successor, they 
were not opposed to him or to his administration. 
Mr. D. said he was opposed to the election of Mr. 
Van Buren, and in favor of his colleague, [Judge 
Wuire.} He was for him for his worth and 
merit, but he was not prepared to take the course 
| of the gentleman from South Carolina, who had 
declared open and uncompromising war against 
the next Administration. Sir, (said Mr. D.,) how 
does that gentleman know what will be the prin- 
| ciples upon which the next President will admin- 
| ister this Government?) Mr. Van Buren has been 
| elected by a majority of the States and a majority 
| of the people; and itis to be presumed ‘that he 
| will administer it on the good old republican prin- 
i ciple; and if so, he should most unquestionably 
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support his Administration. He would not op- 
pose or support any Administrauion but upon 
principle. 

Mr. D. said he would now say a few words to 
the friends of the Administration. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise} had preferred a gen- 
eral charge against the executive officers of this 
Administration, and asked that a committee might 
be appointed to examine all of them. Mr. D. said 
he hoped no friend of the Administration would 
shrink from this general investigation. 
had it in our power to silence the slang of the 
enemies of the Administration forever, by letting 
them go and examine all the offices, and if there 
has been any frauds or corruptions inany of them, 
let the brand of infamy be fixed on them, and let 
the country and all future Administrations know 
they are unworthy to be trusted. We know, 
(said Mr. D.,) and the American people know, 
that it is impossible for the President to know all 
the persons he has to appoint to office, and that 
he has to depend on his friends for information, 
and, in some instances, he may have been imposed | 
on, and unworthy men recommended to him. If | 
there are any such, let them be hunted out, and | 
tireir crimes made known to this House and the | 
whole American people. 

Mr. D. said, if any amendment should be | 
adopted, it would give the enemies of the Admin- 
istration an opportunity of saying they were lim- 
ited in their inquiries, and that the Administration | 
was afraid of a general investigation. As one of 
the friends of the Administration, (Mr. D. said,) 
he was for the broadest inquiry, and he would | 
vote for the inquiry in the way they desired it, | 
that there should be no excuse that they were | 
limited, 

In repiy to Mr. Peyton, 

Mr. DUNLAP said he had but performed a | 
duty in saying what he had; and if he had not! 
done it he would have been unworthy to be the 


Representative of the thirteenth congressional dis- || 


trict of Tennessee; that he performed his duty 
without regard of consequences to himself. He 
did not conceive that his colleague had any right 


to complain of his course, as he was but answer- || 


ing charges that had been made against the Pres- | 
ident; and if they were untrue, his colleague 
should have been gratified to learn that the Presi- 
dent was not guilty of the charges that had been | 
imputed to him. Mr. D. said that his colleague 


{Mr. Pevron] had not given his statement of || 


what the President should have said as being 
made to him, but to others, and by them commu- 
nicated to him. Mr. D. said it was but due to 


MAN] that he should have made the statement he 

did. Mr. D. said he had called to see the Presi- | 
dent in his sick room, and the President spoke to 
him of the charges his enemies had made against 


him, and the efforts they were making to alienate | : ; 
his friends from him; can then mentioned what | be defended as being both legal and useful. 
my colleague had charged him with saying about | 
my other two colleagues; and the President said || 
he never had made use of any such expressions | 


about either of them; that the statement was | 
false. Mr. D. said the gentleman from South | 
Carolina had taken the facts stated by my colleague 
as undeniably true; and if he had remained silent 
and let the speech of the gentleman gone to the 
country as true, he would have been guilty of a 
dereliction of duty, not only to the Executive, 
but to his country, for which his constituents 
would never have forgiven him. Mr. D. said he 


similar circumstances, disregarding the conse- 
quences to himself. 


THE TREASURY ORDER. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. WEBSTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In Senate, December 21, 1836. 


The Senate again proceeded to the order of 
the day, which was the consideration of the follow- 
ing resolutions heretofore moved by Mr. Ewine, 
of Ohio: 


** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
§c., That the Treasury order of the 11th July, anno Dom- 
ini 1836, designating the funds which should be receivable 


We now |: 


| decidedly and severely unfavorable. 


|| are made may purchase in quantities not exceed- | 


| has now passed; so that, by virtue of this order, | 


. : || and for all quantities. 
his two colleagues [Messrs. Suiecps and Hunts- | ‘4 
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in payment for public lands, be, and the same is hereby» 
rescinded. 

** Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be 
receivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall 
he make any discrimination in the funds so receivable, 
between different individuals or between the different 
branches of the public revenue.*’ 


Mr. WEBSTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: The power of disposing of this 
important subject is in the hands of gentlemen, | 
both here and elsewhere, who are not likely to be | 
influenced by any opinions of mine. I have no | 
motive, therefore, for addressing the Senate but 
to discharge a public duty, and to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of those who look to me for opposition, 
whether availing or unavailing, to whatever I 
believe to be illegal or injurious to the public 
interests. In both these respects the Treasury | 
order of the Ilth of July appears to me objec- 
tionable. I think it not.warranted by law, and I 
think it also practically prejudicial. I think it 
has contributed not a little to the pecuniary diffi- 
culties under which the whole country has been, 
and still is, laboring; and that its direct effect on 
one particular part of the country is still more | 


The ‘Treasury order, or Treasury circular of 


| the Lith of July last is addressed by the Secretary | 


to the receivers of public money and to the deposit | 
banks. It instructs these receivers and these | 
banks, after the 15th day of August then next, to re- | 
ceive in payment of the public lands nothing except | 
what is directed by existing laws, viz: gold and silver, | 
and in the proper cases, Virginia land scrip; provided, 

that (ill the 15th of December then next, the same in- 

dulgence heretofore extended as to the kind of money | 


received may be continued, for any quantity of land | 


not exceeding three hundred and twenty acres, to each | 
purchaser who is an actual settler or bona fide resident | 
in the State where the sales are made. 

‘The exception in favor of Virginia scrip is 
founded on a particular act of Congress, and makes 
no part of the general question. It is necessary, 
therefore, to refer further to that exception. The 
substance of the general instraction is that nothing | 
but gold and silver shall be received in payment for | 
public lands, provided, however, that actual settlers 
and bona fide residents in the States where the sales 


ing three hundred and twenty acres each, and be | 
allowed to pay as heretofore. 
was limited to the 15:h day of December, which 


gold and silver are now required of all purchasers | 





I am very glad that a resolution to rescind this 
order has been thus early introduced; and [ am | 
glad, too, since the resolution is to be opposed, | 


that opposition comes early, in a bold, unequivo- | 


The order it seems is to 
Let | 


cal, and decided form. 


its defense, then, be made. 
The honorable member from Missouri [Mr. | 
Benton] objects even to giving the resolution to 
rescind a second reading. He avails himself of 
his right, though it be not according to general | 
practice, to arrest the progress of the measure at | 


| its first stage. This, at least, is open, bold, and | 


manly warfare.. 


The honorable member, in his elaborate speech, 
founds his opposition to this resolution, and his 


support of the Treasury order, on those general 
| principles respecting currency, which he is known 
had done his duty, and would do it again under | 


to entertain, and which he has maintained for 
many years. His opinions some of us regard as 
altogether ultra and impracticable, looking to a 
state of things not desirable in itself, even if it, 
were practicable, and, if it were desirable, as being | 
far beyond the power of this Government to bring 


| about. 


The honorable member has manifested much | 
perseverance, and abundant labor, most undoubt- | 
edly, in support of his opinion; he is understood, 
also, to have had countenance from high places; | 
and what new hopes of success the present mo- | 
ment holds out to him, I am not able to judge, | 
but we shall probably soon see. It is precisely on | 
these general and long known gpinions that he 
rests his support of the Treasury order. A ques- 


| 
| 


| come in. The country has an interest in lear; 


| petual. 
| appearance of a temporary measure. 


But this provision || 


_ such a height as to ma 


| 
'j 
} 
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tleman’s principles and opinions on the subject of 


the currency, and the principles and Opinion 
which have generally prevailed in the country, 


and which are,and have been, entirely 0} 
to his. That question is now about to be put t 
the vote of the Senate. In the progress, anq by 
the termination of his discussion, we shal! learn 
whether the gentleman’s sentiments are, or are no; 
to prevail, so far at least as the Senate is concerned. 


)POBite 


|The country will rejoice, I am sure, to see some 
declaration of the opinions of Congress on a gyb. 


ject about which so much has been said, and Which 
is so well'calculated, by its perpetual agitation to 
disquiet and disturb the confidence of society, 
We are now fast approaching the day when one 
Administration goes out of office, and another is t) 
ing 
as soon as possible whether the new Administre 
tion, while it receives the power and patronage 
is to inherit, also, the topics and the projects of 


the past; whether it is to keep up the avowal of 


the same objects and the same schemes, especially 
in regard to the currency. The order of the Se. 
retary is prospective, and on the face of it pers 

Nothing in or about it gives it the leas 
On the con- 
trary, its terms imply no limitation in point of 


duration; and the gradual manner in which it js 


to come into operation shows plainly an intention 
of making it the settled and permanent policy of 
Government. Indeed, it is but now beginning its 
complete existence. It is only five or six days 
since its full operation has commenced. Is it to 
stand as the law of the land and the rule of the 
Treasury, under the Administration which is to 
,ensue? And are those notions of an exclusive 
| specie currency, and opposition to all banks, on 
| which it is defended, to be espoused and main- 
tained by the new Administration as they have 
'been by its predecessor? These are questions, 
not of mere curiosity, but of the highest interes: 
| to the whole country. ; 
| In considering this order, the first thing natu- 
_ rally is to look for the causes which led to it, or 
are assigned for its promulgation. And these, on 
| the face of the order itself, are declared to be 
| **complaints which have been made of frauds, 
© speculations, and monopolies in the purchase of 
| the public lands, and the aid which is said to be 
*given to effect these objects by excessive bank 
| ‘credits, and dangerous, if not partial, facilities 
‘through bank drafts and bank deposits, and the 
| ‘general evil influence likely to result to the public 
‘interest, and especially the safety of the great 
‘amount of money in the Treasury, and the 


| * sound condition of the currency of the country, 


‘from the further exchange of the national do- 

‘main in this manner, and chiefly for bank credits 
‘and paper money.” 

This is the catalogue of evils to be cured by 

| this order. In what these frauds consist, what 


| are the monopolies complained of, or what is pre- 
| cisely intended by these injurious speculations, 


we are not informed. All is left on the general 
surmise of fraud, speculation, and monopoly. !! 
is not avowed or intimated that the Government 
has sustained any loss, either by the receipt of 
bank notes, which proved not to be equivalent to 
specie, or in any other way. And it is not a little 
remarkable that these evils of fraud, speculation, 


| 


_ and monopoly should have become so enormous 


and so notorious, on the 11th of July, as to 
| quire this Executive interference for their suppres 
sion, and yet that they should not have reache 
os it proper to lay the sub- 
ject before Congress, although Congress remained 
in session until within seven days of the date of 
the order. And what makes this circumstance 
| still more remarkable, is the fact that in his a0 
nual message at the commencement of the same 
session, the President had spoken of the rapid 
sales of the public lands as one of the most grat 
fying proofs of the general prosperity of the coun 
| try, without suggesting that any danger whatever 
was to be apprehended from fraud, apeeehe® 
/or monopoly. His words were: ‘* Among _ 
‘evidences of the increasing prosperity of t . 
country, not the least gratifying is that afford 
‘by the receipts for the sales of the public lands, 


| ‘which amount, in the present year, to the unex: 


| 


tion, therefore, is at once raised between the gen- | ‘ pected sum of $11,000,000.’ From the time 0 
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that message down to the date of 


the delivery of 
ae in the manner of receiving payment for 
the public lands. Everything stood on the 11th 
of July, 1836, as it had stood at the opening of the 
session in December, 1835. How so different a 
yiew of things happened to be takemat the two 

eriods, we may be able to learn, perhaps, in the 
further progress of this debate. — 

The order speaks of the ‘‘ evil influence”’ likely 


| gold and silver. 


to result from the further exchange of the public | 


” 


lands into ‘paper money. Now, this is the 


He habitually speaks of the notes of all banks, 


however solvent, and however promptly their | 


notes ma 


language of the gentleman from Missouri. | 


| 


y be redeemed in gold and silver as | 


«paper money.”’ The Secretary hus adopted the | 
honorable member’s phrases, and he speaks, too, | 
of all the bank notes received at the land offices, | 


although every one of them is redeemable in specie 
on demand, but as 8o much ** paper money.” 

In this respect, also, sir, I hope we may know 
more as we grow older, and be « 
whether, in times to come, as in times recently 
assed, the justly obnoxious and odious character 


of * paper money” is to be applied to the issues | 


of allthe banks in all the States, with whatever 
punctuality they redeem their bills. This is quite 


new, a8 financial language. By paper money, in || 


its obnoxious sense, | understand paper, issued 
on credit alone, without capital, without funds 
assigned for its payment, resting only on the good 
faith and the future ability of those who issue it. 


Such was the paper money of our revolutionary | 


times; and such, perhaps, may have been the true 
character of the paper of particular institutions 
since. But the notes of banks of competent capi- 
tals, limited in amount toa due proportion to such 
capitals, made payable on demand in gold and 
silver, and always so paid on demand, are paper 


money in no sense but one; that is to say, they | 


are made of paper, and they circulate as money. 
And it may be proper enough for those who 


maintain that nothing should so circulate but gold 
and silver, to denominate such bank notes ‘ paper | 


money,” since they regarded them but as paper 
intruders into channels which should flow only 
with gold and silver. If this language of the order 
is authentic, and it is to be so hereafter, and all 
bank notes are to be regarded and stigmatized as 
mere ** paper money,’’ the sooner the country 
knows it the better. 

The member from Missouri charges those who 
wish to rescind the Treasury order with two ob- 


jects—first, to degrade and disgrace the President; || 


and, next, to overthrow the constitutional cur- 
rency of the country. 


For my own part, sir, I denounce nobody; I | 


seek to degrade or disgrace nobody. Holding the 


order illegal and unwise, I shall certainly vote to | 


rescind it; and, in the discharge of this duty, I 
hope | am not expected to shrink back, lest I 
should do something which might call in question 
the wisdom of the Secretary or even of the Presi- 


dent. And I hope that so much of independence | 
asmay be manifested by free discussion and an | 


honest vote is not to cause denunciation from any 
quarter. If it should, let it come. 


currency of the country, if 1 were now to enter 
into such a design, | should be beginning, at rather 
alate day, to wage war against the efforts of my 
whole political life. 


currency as a matter of the highest interest, and 


hope I have given-sufficient proofs of a disposition | 


at all times to maintain it sound and secure against 
all attacks and all dangers. When I first entered 
the other House of 
exceedingly deranged. Most of the banks had 
stopped payment, and the circulating medium had 
then become, indeed, paper money. So soon as 
& state of peace enabled us, I took some part in an 
effort, with others, to restore the currency to a 
better state; and success followed that effort. 

But what is meant by the “ constitutional cur- 
rency,’’ about which so much is said? What 
species, or forms of currency, does the Constitu- 
ton allow, and what does it forbid? It is plain 
‘nough that this depends on what we understand 





From my very first concern | 
with public affairs, I have looked at the public 
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i| by currency. Currency, in a large, and perhaps | 
the Treasury order, there had not been the least | 


so far as | know, or so far as we are in- | 


in @ just sense, includes not only gold and silver 
and bank notes, but bills of exchange also. It 
may include all that adjusts exchanges, and settles 
balances, in the operations of trade and business. 


| But if we understand by currency the legal money 
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ongress the currency was | 





of the country, that which constitutes a lawful 
tender for debts, and is the statute measure of 
value, then, undoubtedly, nothing is included but 
Most unquestionably thereis no 
legal tender, and there can be no legal tender, in 
this country, under the authority of this Govern- 
ment or any other, but gold and silver, either the 
coinage of our own mints, or foreign coins, at 
rates regulated by Congress. This is a constitu- 
tional principle, perfectly plain, and of the very 
highest importance. The States are expressly 
prohibited from making anything but gold and 
silver atender in payment of debts; and, although 
no such express prohibition is applied to Congress, 
yet, as Congress has no power granted to it, in 


|| this respect, but to coin money, and to regulate 
| the value of foreign coins, it clearly has no power 
e able to learn | 


to substitute paper, or anything else, for coin as 
a tender in payment of debts, and in discharge of 
contracts. Congress has exercised this power, 
fully, in both its branches. It has coined money, 
| and still coins it; it has regulated the value of 
| foreign coins, and still regulates their value. The 
legal tender, therefore, the constitutional standard 
of value is established, and cannot be overthrown. 


|| To overthrow it would shake the whole system. 


| But if the Constitution knows only gold and 


| silver as a legal tender, does it follow that the | 


| Constitution cannot tolerate the voluntary circula- 
| tion of bank notes, convertible into gold and silver 
at the will of the holder, as part of the actual 
money of the country? Is a man not only to be 
| entitled to demand gold and silver for every debt, 
| but is he, or should he be, obliged to demand it in 
all cases! Is it, or should Government make it, 
unlawful to receive pay in anything else? Such 
/a notion is too absurd to be seriously treated. 
The constitutional tender is the thing to be pre- 
served, and it ought to be preserved, sacredly, 
under all circumstances. The rest ‘remains for 
judicious legislation by those who have competent 
authority. 

I have already said that Congress has never 
supposed itself authorized to make anything but 
coin a tender, in the payment of debts, between 
individual and individual; but it by no means fol- 
_lows from this, that it may not authorize the 
receipt of anything but coin in payment of debts 
due to the United States. 

These powers are distinct, and flow from dif- 


ferent sources. The power of coinage is a general | 


power; a portion of sovereignty, taken from the 
| States and conferred on Congress, for the sake 
both of uniformity and of greater security. It is 
to be exercised for the benefit of all the people, by 
establishing a legal tender and standard of value 
in all transactions. 

But when Congress lays duties and taxes, or 
disposes of the public lands, it may direct pay- 
ment to be made in whatever medium it pleases. 
The authority to lay taxes includes the power of 
deciding how they shall be paid; and the power 


|, granted by the Constitution to dispose of the ter- 
Asto an attempt to overthrow the constitutional | 


ritory belonging to the United States, carries with 
it, of course, the power of fixing not only the 
price, and the conditions, and time of payment, 
| but also the medium of payment. Both in respect 
to duties and taxes, and payments for lands, it 
/has been, accordingly, the constant practice of 
Congress in its discretion, to provide for the 
receipt of sundry things, besides gold and silver. 
| As early as 1797, the public stocks of the Gov- 
_ ernment were made receivable for lands sold, the 


six per cents at par, and other descriptions of | 


| stock in proportion. This policy had, probably, 
/a double purpose in view—the one to sustain 
| the price of the public stocks, and the other to 
| hasten the sale and settlement of the lands. Other 
statutes have given the like receivable character to 
Mississippi stock, and to Virginia land scrip. So 
Treasury notes were made receivable for duties 
and taxes; and, indeed, if any such should now 
be found outstanding, I believe they constitute a 
lawful mode of payment, at the present moment, 
whether for duties and taxes, or for lands. 


Treasury Order—Mr, Webster. 
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But, in regard both to taxes and payments for 
lands, Congress has not left the subject without 
complete legal regulation. It has exercised its full 
power. The statutes have declared what should 
be received, from debtors and from purchasers, 
and have left no ground whatever for the interfer- 
ence of executive discretion, or executive con- 
trol. So far as I know, there has been no period 
when this subject was not subject to express legal 
provision. When the duty act and the tonnage 
act were passed, at the first session of the first 
Congress, an act was passed also, at the same 
session, containing a section which prescribed the 
coins, and fixed their values, in which those duties 
were to be paid. From that time to this, the 
medium for the payment of public debts and dues 
has been a matter of fixed legal right, and nota 
matter of executive discretion atall. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has had no more power over 
these laws than over other laws. He can no 
more change the legal mode of paying the duty 
than he can change the amount of the duty to be 
paid, or alter the legal means of paying for lands, 
with any more propriety than he can alter the 
price of the lands themselves. It would be strange, 
indeed, if this were not so. It would be ridiculous 
to say that we lived under a Government of laws, 
if an executive officer may say in what currency, 
or medium, a man shall pay his taxes and debts to 
the Government, and may make one rule for one 
man, and another rule for another. We might as 
well admit that the Secretary had authority to 
remit or give in the debt of one, while he enforced 
payment on the other. 

I desire, sir, even at the expense of some repe- 
tition, to fix the attention of the Senate to this 
proposition, that Congress, having by the Conati- 
tution authority to dispose of the public territory, 
has passed laws for the complete exercise of that 
power; laws which not only have fixed the price 
of the public lands, the manner of sales, and the 
time of payment, but which have fixed also, with 
equal precision, the medium, or kinds of money, 
or of other things, which shall be received in pay- 
ment. It has neglected no part of this important 
trust; it has delegated no part of it; it has left no 
ground, not an inch, for executive interposition. 

The only question, therefore, is what is the 
law, or what was the law, when the Secretary 
issued his order ? 

The Secretary considers that that which has 
been uniformly done for twenty years, that is to 
say, the receiving of payment for the public lands 
in the bills of specie-paying banks, is against law. 
Hle calls it an ‘* indulgence,’’ and this ‘* indul- 
gence’’ the order proposes to continue for a limited 
time, and in favor of a particular class of pur- 
chasers. If this were an indulgence, and against 
law, one might well ask, how has it happened 
that it should have continued so long, especially 
through recent years, marked by such a spirit of 
thorough and searching reform? It might be 
asked, too, if this be illegal, and an indulgence 
only, why continue it longer, and especially why 
continue it as to some, and refuse to continue it 
as to others? 

But, sir, it is time to turn to the statute, and to 
see whut the legal provision is. On the 30th of 
April, 1816, a resolution passed both Houses of 
Congress. It was in the common form of a joint 
resolution, and was approved by the President; 

and no one doubts, I suppose, that, for the pur- 
pose intended by it, it was as authentic and valid 
as a law in any other form. It provides, that 
‘from and after the 20th day of February next 
* [1817] no duties, taxe-, debts, orsums of money, 
‘accruing or becoming payable to the United 
‘States, ought to be collected or received other- 
‘wise than in the legal currency of the United 
‘ States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank 
‘of the United States, or in notes of banks which 

‘are payable in specie on demand in the said legal 

‘currency of the United States.” 

This joint resolution authoritatively fixed the 
| rights of parties paying, and the duties of officers 
| receiving. So far as respects the notes of the 

Bank of the United Siates, it was altered by a 

law of the last session; but, in all other particu- 
| lars, it is, as | suppose, in full force at the present 
| moment; and as it expressly authorizes the receipt 
‘of such bank notes as are payable and paid on 
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demand, I cannot understand how the = 
e 


of such notes is a matter of ‘‘ indulgence.”” W 
may as well say that to be allowed to pay in 


Treasury notes, or in foreign coins, or, indeed, in | 


our own gold and silver, is an indulgence, since 
the act places all on the same ground. _ : 
The honorable member from Missouri has, in- 


Secretary’s idea; that is to say, he defends the | 
order on grounds not only ditfering from, but | 
totally inconsistent with, those assumed by the 
Secretary. He does not consider the receipt of 
bank notes hitherto, or up to the time of issuing 
the order, as an indulgence, but as a lawful right 
while it lasted. 
now terminated, and terminated by force of the 
order, | shallconsider presently. 1 only say now, 
that his argument entirely deprives the Secretary 
of the only ground assigned by him for the Treas- | 
ury order. . 

The Secretary directs the receivers ‘* to receive 
‘in payment of the public lands nothing except what | 
* is directed by the existing laws, viz: gold and silver, 
‘and, in the proper cases, Virginia land scrip.’” 
Gold and silver, then, and, in the proper cases, 
Virginia land scrip, are, in the opinion of the Sec- | 
retary, all that is directed to be received by the 
existing Jaws. The receipt of bank notes, he 
considers, therefore, but an indulgence, a thing 
against law, to be tolerated a little longer, as to 
some cases, and then to be finally suppressed. 

Apparently not at all satisfied with this view of 
the Secretary, or the ground upon which his own 
order must stand, the member from Missouri not 
only abandons it altogether, but sets up another, 
wholly inconsistent withit. Headmits the legality 
of payment in such bank notes up to the date of 
the order itself, but insists that the Secretary of 
the Treasury had a right of selection, and a right 
of rejection also; and that, although the various 
modes of payment provided by the resolution of 
1816 were all good and lawful, till the Secretary 
should make some of them otherwise, yet that, by 
virtue of his power of selection or rejection, he 
might at any time strike one or more of them out of 
the list. And this power of selection or rejection 
he thinks he finds in the resolution of 1816 itself. 

I incline to think, sir, that the Secretary will 
he aa little satisfied with the footing on which his 
friend, the honorable member from Missouri, thus 
places his order, as that friend is with the Secre- 
tary’s own ground. For my part, I think them | 
both just half right; that is to say, both, in my 
humble judgment, are just so far right as they 
distrust and disclaim the reasoning of each other. 
Let me state, sir, as | understand it, the honorable 
member’s argument. It is, that the law of 1816 
gives the Secretary a selection; that it provides 
four different modes, or media, of payments; that 
the Secretary is to collect the revenue in one, or | 
several, or all these modes, or media, at his discre- 
tion; that all are in the disjunctive, as I think he 
expressed it; and that the resolution, or law, is 
not mandatory or conclusive in favor of any one. 
According to the honorable member, therefore, if | 
the Secretary had chosen to say that our own 
eagles and our own dollars should no longer be | 
receivable, whether for customs, taxes, or public | 
lands, he had a clear right to say so, and to stop | 
their reception. 

Before a construction of so extraordinary a | 
character be fixed on the law of 1816, something | 
like the appearance of argument, | think, might be | 
expected in its favor. But what is there upon | 
which to found such an implied power in the | 
Secretary ofthe Treasury? Is there a syllable in 
the whole law which countenances any such idea | 
fora single moment? There clearly is not. The | 
law was intended to provide, and does provide, in 
what sorts of money or other means of payment | 
those who owe debis to the Government shall pay | 
those debts. 

It enumerates four kinds of money or other | 
means of payment; and can anything be plainer | 
than that he who has to pay may have his choice 
out of all four? All being equally lawful, the | 
choice is with the payer, and not with the receiver. | 
This would seem to be too plain either to be | 
argued or to be denied. Other laws of the United | 
States have made both gold and silver coins a | 
tender in the payment of private debts. Did any | 
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How he proves this right to be | 





| hour? 


| tions? 





of such an absurdity. 
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| man ever imagine that in that case the choice | 
| between the coins to be tendered was to lie with 
| the party receiving? No one could ever be guilty || 
And unless there be some- | 
thing in the law of 1816 itself, which either ex-_ 


{ 


pressly, or by reasonable inference, confers a | 


regard to public payments, is there, in the nature 
of things, any difference between the cases? Now, 
there is nothing, either in the law of 1816, or any 


| other law which confers any such power on the 


| similar power on the Secretary of the Treasury in | 
deed, himself furnished a complete answer to the || 


Secretary of the Treasury, either directly or indi- | 


rectly, or which suggests, or intimates, any ground 
upon which such power might be implied. In- 


enough to confute it. It makes the law of 1816 
not a rule, but the dissolution of all rule; not a 
law, but the abrogation of all existing laws. 
cording to the argument, the Secretary of the 


| Treasury had authority, not only to refuse the 


| in the year 1836, nothing but gold and silver coin ono), 


- 
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* Resolved, That, from and after the —— day of widen 
be received in payment for public lands; and that. ¢...” 
mittee on the Public Lands be instructed to re rer 
accordingly.”? 

And now, sir, I ask why the honorable memba 
moved here for a bill and a law, if the whole may. 
ter was, in his opinion, within the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

The Senate did not adopt this resolution, A 
day or two after its introduction, and when some 
little discussion had been had upon it,a motion to 
lay it on the table prevailed, hardly opposed, | 


et : 
Pott a ball 


|| think, except by the gentleman’s own vote. 


Ac- || 
|| than even that of the honorable member. 


receipt of the Treasury notes, which had been | 


issued upon the faith of statutes expressly making | 
| them receivable for debts and duties, an 


the Bank of the United States, which were also | 
made receivable by the law creating the bank, but || 


to refuse also foreign coins, and the coinage of 
our own mint; putting thus the legislation of Con- 


|| few weeks after this disposition had been made of 
deed, the statement of the argument seems to me || 


this resolution, the session came to a close, ani 
seven days after the close of the session, the 
Tieasury order made its appearance. . 

But this is not all. There is higher authority 
Loo - 
ing to the expiration of the charter.of the Bank 
of the United States, the President, in his annua! 


‘| message in December last, said it was incumbent 
notes of || 


on Congress to discontinue, by law, the receint 
of the bills of that bank in payment of the public 
revenue. Now, as the charter was to expire og 


|| the 3d of March, there was nothing to make its 


and absolute discretion of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury. It appears to me quite impossible that | 


| any gentleman on reflection can undertake to sup- | 
| port such a construction. 
| But the gentleman relies on a supposed practice | 

to maintain his interpretation of the law. What || 


practice? Has any Secretary ever refused to re- || 


the custom-house or the lan 


offices, for a single 
Never. 


coin, out of the list of receivables? 


| Such an idea | 
coe. never entered into the head of any Secre- 
| tary. ‘ 


| ceive the notes of specie-paying banks, either at | 


; | bills receivable after that period except the law of 
gress for five and twenty years at the unrestrained | 


1816. To strike the provision respecting notes of 
the bank out of that law, another law was indeed 
necessary, according to my understanding; but | 
do not conceive how it should be thought neces. 


|| Sary, upon the construction of the honorable mem. 


ber. Both Houses being of opinion, however, that 
the thing could not be done without law, an act 
was passed for that purpose, and was approved 
by the President. ere, then, sir, is the gentle. 


|| man’s own authority, the authority of tie Presi- 
Has any Secretary presumed to |, 
| strike foreign coin, or Treasury notes, or our own 


dent, and the authority of both Houses of Con- 


| gress, for saying that nothing contained in thelaw 


held bound to receive notes of distant banks of || 
which they knew nothing, and could not judge, || 
therefore, whether their notes came within the || 


law. Those collectors and receivers were bound 
to receive the bills of specie-paying banks; but, 
as that duty arose from the fact that the notes 


| tendered were the notes of specie-paying banks, 


_ of 1816 can be thrust out of it by any other power 


|| than the power of a subsequent statute. 
he gentleman argues that the Treasury | 


| has made discriminations; but what discrimina- | 
I suppose the whole truth to be simply | 
| this: that, admitting at all times the right of the 

| party paying to pay in notes of specie-paying | 
|| banks, the collectors and receivers have not been || 


I am 
therefore of opinion that the Treasury order of the 
11th of July is against the plain words and mean- 
ing of the law of 1816; against the whole practice 


| of the Government under the law; against the 


honorable gentleman’s own opinion, as expressed 
in his resolution of the 23d of April; and not rec- 
oncilable with the necessity which was supposed 
to exist for the passage of the act of last session. 

On this occasion I have heard of no attempt to 
justify the order on the ground of any other'law, 


|| or act, but the act of 1816. When the order was 


that fact, if not notorious or already known to | 


| them, must be made known, with reasonable cer- 


published, however, it was accompanied with an 
exposition, apparently half official, which looked 
to the land lawsas the Secretary ’s source of power, 


| and which took no notice at all of the law of Isl6. 


tainty, before the duty to receive them became | 


imperative. 1 suppose there may have been 


lectors and receivers in this particular. Any orders 


which went further than this would go beyond the 
law. 


The honorable member quotes one of the by- 
laws of the Bank of the United States. But what 


States? 


undertake so to do. 


opinions on this subject heretofore? 


the law of 1816? Has he heretofore looked upon 


the various provisions of that law only as so many | 
movable and shifting parts, to be thrown into | 
gear and out of gear by the mere touch of the Sec- | 
retary’s hand? Certainly, sir, he has not thought | 
so; certainly he has looked upon that law as fixed, | 
definite, and beyond executive power, as clearly as | 
other laws; as a statute, to be repealed or modi- | 


fied only by another statute. 


No longer ago than | 


The land law referred to was the act of 1820; but 


; | it turns out, upon examination, that there is noth- 
Treasury orders, regulating the conduct of col- || 


ing at all in that law to support the order, or give 
it any countenance whatever. The only clause in 


| it which could be supposed to have the slightest 


reference to the subject is the proviso in the fourth 


| section. That section provides forthe sale of such 


| 





| lands as, having been once sold on credit, should 
has that to do with the subject? Does the honor- || 


‘| able member think that the by-laws of the late | 
‘| bank were laws to the people of the United | 
The bank was under no obligation to | 
receive any notes on deposit except its own. It | 
| might, therefore, make just such an arrangement | 
with the Treasury as it saw fit, if it saw fit to || 
make any. But neither the Treasury, nor the’ 
bank, nor both together, could do away with the | 
written letter of an act of Congress; nor did either || 


revert or become forfeited to the United States 
through failure of payment; and the proviso de- 
clares that no such lands shall be again sold on any 
other terms than thoseof ‘‘cash payment.”’ These 
words, ‘‘cash payment,”’ have been seized upon, 
as if they had wrought an entire change in the 
important provisions of the law of 1816, and 


| already established an exclusive specie payment 
| for lands. 


The idea is too futile for serious refu- 
tation. Inthe first place, the whole section applies 


'| only to forfeited lands; but the truth is, the term 
But, sir, what have been the gentleman’s own | 


Has he | 
always been of opinion that the Secretary enjoyed | 
this power of selection, as he now calls it, under | 


** cash payment” means only payment down, 1 
contradistinction to credit, which had formerly 
been allowed; just as the same words in the tariff 
act of July, 1832, means payment down, instead of 
payment secured by bonds, when it says that the 
duties on certain articles shall be paid in ‘‘cash. 

As to the second section of the land law of 
1820, which was set forth with great formality 10 
the exposition to which I have referred as furnish- 
ing authority for the Secretary’s order, there is not 
a word in it having any such tendency; nota sylla- 
ble which has any application to the matter. That 
section simply declares, that after the first dny of 


the 23d day of last April, the honorable member || July, in that year, every purchaser of land at 


introduced a résolution into the Senate in the fol- 
lowing words: 


| 


public sale shall, on the day of purchase, make & 
complete payment therefor; and the purchaser at 
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rivate sale shall produce a receipt for the amount 
of the purchase money on any tract, before he shall 
enter the same at the land office. Thisiaall. It 
does not say how the purchaser shall make complete 

ayment, nor in what currency the purchase money 
shall be received. Itis quite evident, therefore, 
that that section lends the order no support what- 
"The defense of the order, then, stands thus: 
the Secretary founds it upon the idea that nothing 
put gold and silver was ever lawfully receivable, 
and (hat the receipt of bank bills has been all along 
an indulgence,” against law. For this opinion 
he gives no reason. i ivan 

The honorable member from Missouri rejects 
this doctrine; he admits the receipt of bank notes 
to have been lawful until made unlawful by the 
order itself; and insists that the Secretary’s power 
of stopping their further receipt, arises under the 
law of 1816, and is an authority derived from it. 
But then the long and half official exposition 
which accompanied the publication of the order 
has no faith in the law of 1816 as a source of 
power, but makes a parade of a totally and per- 
fectly inapplicable section, out of the land law of 
192). Grounds of defense, so totally inconsist- 
ent, cannot all be sound, but they may all be 
unsound; and whether they be so or not, isa ques- 
tion which I would willingly leave to the decision 
of any man of good sense and honest judgment. 
| take leave of this part of the case for the present. 
I may pause at least, I hope, until those who de- 
fend the order shall be better agreed on what 
ground to place it. 

Mr. President, the subject of the currency is so 
important, so delicate, and, in my judgment sur- 
rounded, at the present moment, with so much 
both of difficulty and of danger, that I am desir- 
ous, before making the few observations which I 
intend, on the existing condition of things and its 
causes, to avoid all misapprehension, by a gen- 
eral statement of my opinions respecting that 
subject. 

lam certainly of opinion, then, that gold and 
silver, at rates fixed by Congress, constitute the 


neither Congress nor any State has authority to 
establish any other standard, or to displace this. 
But | am also of opinion that an exclusive circu- 
lation of gold and silver is a thing absolutely 
impracticable; and if practicable, not at all to be 
desired, inasmuch as its effect would be to abolish 
credit, to repress the enterprise, and diminish the 
earnings of the industrious classes, and to pro- 
duce, faster and sooner than anything else in this 
country can produce, a moneyed aristocracy. 

lam of opinion that a mixed currency, partly 
coin and partly bank notes, (the notes not issued 
in excess,) and always convertible into specie at 
the will of the holder, is, in the present state of 
society, the best practicable currency—always 
remembering, however, that bills of exchange 
perform a great part of the duty of currency, 
and, therefore, that the state of domestic exchanges 
isalways a matter of high importance, and great 
actual bearing on commercial business. 

I admit that a currency partly composed of 
bank notes has always a liability, and oftena 
tendency, to excess, and that it requires the con- 
stant care and oversight of Government. 

lam of opinion, even, that the convertibility 
of bank notes into gold and silver, although it be 
& necessary guard, is not an absolute security, 
against occasional excess of paper issues. 

| believe even that the confining of discounts to 
such notes and bills as represent real transactions 
of purchase and sale, or to real business paper, 
a8 it is called, though generally a sufficient check, 
isnot always so; because I believe that there is 
Sometimes such a thing as over-tradiig, or over- 
production. . 

What then, it will be asked, is a sufficient check? 
I can only repeat what I have before said, that it 
18 a subject which requires the constant care, 
watchfulness, and superintendence of Government. 
But our misfortune is, that we have withdrawn 
all care and all superintendence from the whole 
subject. We have surrendered the whole matter 
to eight-and-twenty States and Territories. With 
the power of coinage, and the power and duty 
of regulating commerce, both external and inter- 
nal, this Government has little more control over 


Rescissi 








| the mass of money which circulates in the coun- 


| try, than a foreign Government. Upon the expi- 
ration of the charter of the Bank of the United 


Sixty or eighty millions of banking capital have 
thus been added to the mass, since 1832. All this 
| it was easy to foresee—it was all foreseen, and all 
foretold. The wonder only is, that the evil has 
not already become greater than it is; and it 
would have been greater, and we should have had 
such an excess as would perhaps have depreciated 
the currency, had it not been for the extraordinary 

rosperity of the country. No very great excess, 

believe, has as yet in fact happened, or rather 
| no very great excess does now exist. There are 
sufficient evidences, I think, of this. 

In the first place, the amount of specie in the 
country is far greater than was ever known before, 
and it is not exported. In the next place, as all 
| the banks, as yet, maintain their credit, and all 
| pay specie on demand, the whole circulation is, 
in effect, equivalent to a specie circulation; and 
the state of the foreign exchanges shows that the 
value of our money, in the mass, is not depre- 
| ciated, since it may be transferred, without any 
| loss, into the currency of other countries. Our 
| money, therefore, is as good as the money of 
other countries. If it had fallen below the value 
| of money abroad, the rates of exchange would 
instantly show that fact. ‘There has been, there- 
fore, as yet, or at least there exists at present, no 
considerable depreciation of money. If, then, it 
be asked, what keeps up the value of money, in 
this vast and sudden expansion and increase of 
it, | have already given the answer which appears 
to me to be the true one. It is kept up by an 
equally vast and sudden increase in the property 
of the country, and in the value of that property, 
| intrinsic as well as marketable. None of us, I 
think, have estimated this increase high enough, 
and for that reason we have all been looking for 
an earlier fall in prices. [t seems obvious to me, 





|| that an augmentation in the value of property, far 


| exceeding all former experience in any country, 


|| even our own, has taken place in the United States 
legal standard of value in this country; and that | 


within the last few years. The public lands may 
furnish one instance of this rapid increase. It 
was estimated last session, by my honorable friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Ewine,] that the demands of 
actual settlers for lands for settlement were eight 
millions of acres per annum, on an average of 
| some years. These eight millions, if taken up at 
Government prices, at private entry, would cost 
ten millions of dollars. Now, partly by cultiva- 
tion, but more by the continued rush of emigra- 
tion, both from Europe and the Atlantic coast, 
| the value of these ten millions in a very few years 
springs up to forty millions; that is to say, lands 
taken up at one dollar and a quarter an acre soon 
become wortii five dollars an acre for actual culti- 
| vation, and in intrinsic value. And it is to be 
remembered that these lands are alienable, and 
salable, with as little of form and ceremony 
almost as if they were goods and chattels. Now, 
if we make an estimate, not merely of the eight 
millions of acres required for actual settlement, 
but on the whole quantity selected and taken up 
annually, we shall see something of the addition 
to the whole amount of property which accrues 
annually from the public lands. A rise has taken 
place, too, though less striking, in the value of 
other lands in the country; and property, in goods, 
merchandise, products, and other forms, is rapidly 
augmented, also, both in quantity and value, by 
the industry and skill of the people, and the 
extension and most successful use of machinery. 
Another most important element in the general 





is the wonderful annual increase of the cotton 
crops, and the prices which the article bears. Last 
| year’s crop reached, probably, to eighty millions 
of dollars. Now, most of the cotton produced in 
| the United States is sold, once, at least, in the 
country, and much of it many times. The bills 
drawn against it when shipped, either for Europe 
or the Atlantic ports, are usually cashed at the 
place of drawing, commonly, no doubt, by means 
of bank notes, or bank credits. 

I put all these cases but as instances showing 
| the increased value of property and amount of 
business in the country, and accounting therefore 





| for an expansion of the circulation, without sup- |! 
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fe 


States, new banks were created by the States. | 


estimate of the progress of wealth in this country | 
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posing great excess; since it is obvious that the 
circulating money of a country naturally bears a 
proportion to the whole mass of property, and to 
the number and amount of business transactions 

3ut there is another cause of a less favorable 
character, which may have had its effect already; 
or if not, is very likely to have it hereafter, in 
augmenting the circulation of bank notes: | mean 
the obstruction and embarrassment of the domes- 
tic exchanges. Ina proper and naturg| state of 
affairs, the place of currency, or money, is filled 
to a great extent by bills of exchange; and this 
continues to be the case so long as the rates of 
exchange remain low and steady. Nobody, for 
example, will send bank notes or specie from New 
York to New Orleans, if he can buy a good bill 
at par,ornearpar. But when exchange becomes 
disturbed, when rates rise and fluctuate, bills cease 
to be able to perform this function, and then bank 
notes begin to be sent about from place to place, 
in quantities to supply the place of bills of ex- 
change, in payment of debts and balances. All 
such, and all other, derangements and distractions 
in the free course of domestic exchanges, neces- 
sarily produce an unnatural and considerable in- 
crease of thecirculation. So faras our circulation 
has been, or may be, augmented by this cause, 
so far both the cause and the effect are to be de- 
plored. In my opinion, we have certainly reason 
to fear this excess hereafter. What is to prevent 
it? Is it possible that so many State banks, so far 
apart,so unknown to each other, with nocommon 
objects, no common principles of discount, and no 
general regulation whatever, should act so much 
in concert, and upon system, as to maintain the 
currency of the country steady, without either 
unjust expansion or unnecessary contraction? I 
believe it is not possible. I believe many of those 
who insist so much on hard money circulation 
believe this also; and that they press their imprac- 
ucable hard money notions, from a consciousness 
that the discontinuance of a national institution 
has brought the country into a condition in which 
it is threatened with issues of irredeemable paper. 

Our present evil, however, is of a different kind. 
It is, indeed, somewhat novel and anomalous. 
With high general prosperity, good crops, gen- 
erally speaking, an abundance of the precious 
metals, and a favorable state of foreign exchanges, 
men of business have yet felt, for some months, 
an unprecedented scarcity of money. That is the 
state of things; its cause, in my opinion, is ex- 
pressed in a few words: it is the derangement of 
internal intercourse, and internal exchange. Our dif- 
ficulty is not exhaustion butobstruction. Every- 
body has means enough, but nobody can use his 
means. All the usual channels of commercial 
dealing are blocked up. The manufacturers of 
the North cannot obtain from the South the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of their articles; the South finds 
money scarce, too, in the midst of its abundant 
exports. 

In a country so extensive and so busy, eve 
merchant’s means become more or less omen 
and exist in various placeg in the shape of debts. 
Exchange is the instrument, the wand, by which 
he reaches forth to these means wherever they 
are, and uses them for his immediate and daily 
purposes. But this instrument is broken. He 
can no longer touch with it his distant debt, and 
make that debt present money. He seeks, there- 
fore, for expedients; borrows money, if he can, 
till times change; pays enormous rates of interest 
to maintain credit; thinks things, when at the 
worst, must soon change; looks for reaction, and 
sacrifices to capitalists, brokers, and money 
lenders, the hard earnings of years, rather than 
fail to fulfill his commercial engagements. It isa 
happy and blessed hour this, for greedy capital 
and grasping brokerage; an excruciating one for 
honest industry. The very rich grow every day 
richer; the laborious and industrious, every day 
poorer. Meantime, the highways of commercial 
dealing and exchanges grow more and more found- 
erous, or are all breaking up. Specie, always 
most useful as the basis of a circulation, when 
most in repose, gets upon the move. Any time 
the last four months it might have happened, and 
many times doubtless it has happened, that steam- 
boats from New York, carrying specie to Boston, 
have passed in the Sound steamboats from Boston 
carrying specie to New York. Boating and cart- 
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ing money, beckward and forward, becomes the 


order of the day; and there are those who, the 
more they hear of specie hauled and transported 
about from place to place, in masses, the more 
they flatter themselves with the idea that the 
country is returning rapidly to a safe and happy 
specie circulation? 


There may be other minor causes. They are | 


not worth enumerating. The great and imme- 
diate or! of evils is disturbance in the exchange; 
and, in my opinion, this disturbance has been 
caused by the agency of the Government itself. 
The fifiy millions in the Treasury has been agi- 
tated by unnecessary transfers. As a large por- 
tion of this sum was to be deposited with the 
States, at the beginning of the next year, the Sec- 
retary seems to have thought it necessary to cut 
up, divide, and remove assigned portions of it 
before the time came. It is this idea of removal 
that has wrought the mischief. In eonsequence 
of this, money has been taken from places of active 
commercial business, where it was much needed, 
and all used, and carried to places where it was 
not needed, and could not be used. 

The agricultural State of Indiana, for example, 
is full of specie; the highly commercial and man- 
ufacturing State of Massachusetts is severely 
drained. In the mean time, the money in Indiana 
cannot be used. It is waiting for the new year. 
The moment the Treasury grasp is let loose from 
it, it will tend again to the great marts of busi- 
ness; that is to say, the restoration of the natural 
state of things will begin to correct the evil of 
arbitrary and artificial financial arrangements. The 
money wil! go back to the place where it is wanted. 


It will seek its level, and its place of usefulness. | 


In my opinion, the proper execution of the deposit 
law did not make itat all necessary forthe Treasury 
to order these previous local changes. The law 
itself is not answerable for the inconvenience which 
has resulted. When the time came, the States, 
all of them, would have been very glad to re- 
ceive the money where it was. They wanted but 
an order for it. They desired no carting. Can 
anything be more preposterous than to transfer 
specie from New York to Nashville, when to aman 
in Nashville specie in New York is two per cent. 
more valuable than if he had it in his own house? 
There is always a tendency in specie, not actually 
in the pockets of the people, towards the great 
marts and places of exchange. Those who want 
it, want itthere. There the great transactions of 
commerce are performed, and there the means of 
those transactions naturally exist, simply because 
there they are required. Now, what reason was 
there for disturbing the revenue thus lying where 
it had been collected, and thus mingled with the 
commerce of thecountry? Why laboriously drag 
it off, far from its place of useful action, to places 
where it was not wanted, and could do no good, 
and there hold it under the key of the Treasury? 
This anticipation of the operation of the deposit 
law—this attempt at local distribution—this arbi- 
trary system of transfer, which seems to forget, at 
once, the necessities of commerce, and the real 
uses of money, I regard as the direct and prime 
cause of the pressure felt bythe community. But 
the ‘Treasury order came powerfully in aid of this. 
This order checked the use of bank notes in the 
West, and made another loud call for specie. The 
specie, therefore, is transferred to the West, to 
pay for lands; being received for lands, it becomes 


ture, and passes, on its way, other quantities going 
West, to buy lands also, and in the same way to 
return again to the East. Now, sir, how does all 
this improve the currency? What fraud does it 
prevent; what speculation does it arrest; what 
monopoly does it suppress? I am very much 
mistaken if all this does not embarrass the small 

urchaser of land much more than the large one. 
He who has fifty or a hundred thousand dollars 
to lay out, may collect his specie, not without some 
charge it is true, but without a very heavy charge. 


But if there be a man with a hundred or two dol- | 


lars, waiting to take up a small parcel for actual 
seltiement, and his money be in bank notes, and 
the bank, perhaps, at a great distance, what has 
he todo? He must send far to exchange a little 


money; or else he must submit to any brokerage 


which he may find established in the neighborhood 
of the land office. Upon the local operation of 
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point western gentlemen are better informed and 
better judges. 
lam willing to hope, sir, and indeed I do hope 
and believe, that when the first payment of de- 
posit under the act of last session shall have been 
made, and the States shall have found some use 
}and employment for the money, and when this 
unnatural transfer system shall cease, money will 
| seek its natural channels, and commercial business 
resume, in some measure, its accustomed habits. 
But this Treasury order will be a disbursing agent 
every hour it is suffered to exist. Indeed, it can- 
not be allowed to exist long. I[t is not possible 
that the West can submit to a measure at once so 
injurious and so partial. Hard money at the land 


office and bank notes at the custom-house, must | 
make men open their eyes after a while, whatever | 


degree of political confidence weighs down their 
lids. I look upon it, therefore, as certain, that the 


order will not be permitted long to remain in force. | 


| If lam nowasked, sir, whether, supposing this 
order to be rescinded, and the deposit law exe- 
| cuted, and the transfers discontinued, affairs will 
return to their former state, I answer, with all 
candor, that though I look to those events for a 
great improvement, I do not expect to see the do- 
mestic exchanges and the currency return entirely 
to their former state. I do not believe there is 
any agency at work at present competent to bring 
about this desirable end. In other words, I do 
not believe that the deposit banks, however well 
| administered, can fully supply the place of a na- 
tional institution; and [ am very much mistaken 
if intelligent men connected with those institu- 
tions themselves believe any such thing. I find, 


that in 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, exchange || 


at New York, in the southern and southwestern 


cities, averaged three fourths of one per cent. dis- | 


count, or-thereabouts. Now, I doubt whether 


the most sanguine of those connected with the || 


deposit banks expect to be able, through their 

means, to bring back exchanges to that state, or 
anything like it. 

The deposit banks are separate and distinct in- 

| stitutions, many of them strangers to each other, 

| without full confidence in each other, and all act- 


ing without uniformity of purpose. Their objects | 


| are distinct, their capitals distinct, their interests 
distinct. If one of them has connection with some 
others, it yet has no unbroken chain of connection. 


They have nothing which runs through the whole | 


| circle of the exchange, as that circle is drawn 


| through the great commercial cities of the Union. | 
| They can only act in the business of exchange to | 


| the extent of funds, or not much beyond it, act- 


_ ually existing. A national institution,with branches | 


or agencies, at different points, may deal in ex- 
changes between these points in amounts to meet 
the convenience of the public, without reference 
to the fact of the existence of local funds. One 
institution, therefore, with branches, has facilities 
| which never can be possessed by different institu- 
| tions, however honorably or ably conducted. 
For myself, I am of the same opinion as for- 
merly, that for the administration of the finances 
| of thecountry, forthe facility of internal exchanges, 
aud for the due control and regulation of the actual 


currency, a national institution, under proper | 


guards and limits, is by far the best means within 
our reach. And I am, as I always have been, of 


lating commerce, and the power over the coinage, 
has power, also, which it is bound to exercise, 
| by lawful means, over that currency in which the 
| revenue is to be collected, and which is to carry 
| on that commerce, external and internal, which is 
‘| thus committed to its regulation and protection. 
All the duties of this Government are, in my 
judgment, not fulfilled, while it leaves these great 
| interests, thus confided to its own care, to the dis- 
cretion of others, or to the results of chance. But 
|| I will not go further into these subjects at the 
|| present time. 
| Mr. President, [ am indifferent to the form in 
| which the Treasury order may be done away. 
Gentlemen may please themselves in the mode. | 


it to be both illegal and injurious, | shall vote to 
rescind, to revoke, to abolish, to supersede; to do 
anything which may have the effect of termina- 
\| ting its existence. 


this order, however, I say the less, as on that 





opinion, that Congress, having the power of regu- | 
public revenue, is brought to the East for expendi- 


shall be satisfied with the substance. Believing || 


| [December Q7, 
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| SPEECH OF HON. H. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
| In Senate, December 27, 1836, 


On the following resolution of Mr. Ewing, of 
|| Ohio, for rescinding the Treasury order of ‘the 
| lth July, 1836: 


||  ** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representuti, 
§c., That the Treasury order of the 11th day Of duly, sw 





Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be rece, 
able in payment for public lands, be, and the same js rl 
by, rescinded. 

** Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Se 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or ade 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shajj : 
receivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall 
{| he make any discrimination in the funds so receivable 
|| between different individuals, or between the different 


here. 


branches of the public revenue.’? 


Mr. HUBBARD said: 


Mr. Presivent: Although it wason my motion 
_ that the Senate adjourned on Thursday last, yet in 
| moving for the adjournment, it was not then my 
| intention to address the Senate this morning upon 
the subject now under consideration. But as | 
| shall have no better opportunity to express m 
| own views with reference to the deposit bill of the 
| last session, which seems to be involved in this 
|| discussion, and as | have been, in connection with 
|| my colleague, most grossly misrepresented in rele- 
|| tion to our vote upon that bill, and as the principles 
|| of that bill have been most strangely misunder- 
|| stood—cerlainly most falsely and perversely stated 
} in the public journals—I will avail myself of the 
|| Opportunity now presented briefly to express the 
considerations which induced me to give my sup- 
| port to that measure. Before, however, I proceed 
| to notice that bill, I shall advert to the resolutions 
| of the Senator from Ohio—shall endeavor to ex- 
plain their object, and, in my apprehensions, the 
| Impracticability of accomplishing the object in- 
| tended in the way and manner proposed. 
The first resolution seeks to repeal the Treas- 
|| ury order—** the specie circular,’’ as it is called, of 
|| the 11th of July, 1836. The second is intended 
|| to prohibit the Secretary of the Treasury, by his 


‘ 


authorized agents, from directing what funds shall 
|| be received for customs, or for public lands, and 
| prohibiting him from making any discrimination 
|| in the funds so receivable. between different indi- 
viduals, or between the different branches of the 
|| public revenue. The main purpose of the reso- 
|| lution is to rescind the order of the Executive, 
bearing date on the 11th of July, 1836, directed 
|| to ** Receivers of public money and to the deposit 
| banks.” 

|| Canthis beaccomplished? Is this matter within 
our power? It seems to me that if these resolu- 
| tions should pass both Houses of Congress, the 
| object which the Senator from Ohio has in view 
| would not thereby be effected. If the order of 
|| the 11th of July, 1836, was issued by authority 
| of law, the resolution of the Senator from Ohio 
|| should seek to repeal the law upon which the 
order is based, and which gave authority for is- 
'| suing the order. If the order of the Secretary of 
|| the Treasury has not been issued in pursuance of 
| law, the order itself is of no effect; and any reso- 
|, lution which we could pass, rescinding such an 
| order, would be alike ineffectual. 

| If the Secretary had the legal power to send 
| forth the order, it is beyond the legislative control 
of Congress. If the Secretary, or the President 
through the Secretary, had the right to promul- 
| gate the circular, he may be answerable for the 
| manner in which he exercises that right; but the 
act itself cannot be repealed by any legislation of 

Congress. 

If theSecretary had not the authority, the power, 
| the right to issue the order, then the order itself is 
| perfectly nugatory. 
| The executive is an independent branch of the 
| Government. TheSenate can haveno more power 
| over the rightful acts of that branch of the Govern- 

ment, than it has over an order of the House of 
| Representatives, or an order of the Judiciary. | 
| One branch of the Government exercising 'ts 
| powers and its duties within the Constitution and 
| the law, cannot have its acts rescinded and set at 
nought by the action of any other branch of the 
Government. 
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| If the order, then, has been issued by the Secre- | 
ofthe Treasury in pursuance of law, the mode | 


proposed to get rid of it is objectionable, and, in 


my view, unwarrantable. If not issued in pursu- 
ance of law, the adoption of the resolution would 


seem to me equally objectionable and unwarrant- | 


able. In such a case, the officer should be, and 
ought to be, held amenable, for such an assump- 
tion of power. It, therefore, occurs to me, that 


th 


not be attained in the way proposed, and if the | 


jast resolution of the Senator from Ohio should 
be adopted, it seems to me that the direct effect 
would be to prohibit receivers from accepting the 
aper of local banks under any circumstances in 
sayment of the publicdues It proposes, in terms, 
to take the power from the Secretary of the Treas- 
yry to designate the kind of money receivable; and 


should it be adopted, if any effect shall be produced | 


whatever, it will be to exclude from the offices of 
our receivers all local bank paper. . They would 
be bound to take nothing but gold and silver, un- 
less the joint resolution of April, 1816, is impera- 
tive and obligatory; and if that be so, the Execu- 


tive had no authority to restrain the legal operations | 


of that resolution, for if binding it gives to the 
debtor rights which cannot be infringed or taken 
away by executive power. 


If the order of July | 


11, 1836, was unauthorized, the resolution to re- | 


scind it would be unnecessary. Its adoption could 
not prevent the immediate promulgation of a simi- 


| made receivable for the public lands; and under 


' the act of 1800, specie, or evidences of the public 
| debt, were required in payment. Such was the 
| law, and such was the practice under the law, 

| with reference to the public lands, until the act of 


| ular provisions o 


April, 1820, except it was provided, by the partic- 
the act of 1812, that Treasury 


| notes were made receivable for ali public lands 


e object the Senator from Ohio has in view can- | 


| lar conclusively. 


sold by authority of the United States. 

The fourth section of the act of the 24th of 
April, 1820, making further provision for the sale 
of the public lands, seems to my mind to settle 
the question as to the legality of the specie circu- 
It declares ‘That no lands 


| ‘shall be sold at any public sales hereby author- 


‘ized for a less price than one dollar and twenty- 
‘ five cents an acre, nor on any other terms than 


| § that of cash payment.”’ 


that of ** cash payment.”’ 


The requisition is, that the sales of the public 
lands shall not be made on any other terms than 
There cannot be two 
opinions here or elsewhere as to the import of the 
terms *‘cash payment.’’? It means payments in 


| the constitutional, or in the legal, currency of the 


country; in gold or silver, or in the paper currency 
which had been previously established by law. 
By acts of Congress Treasury notes were at one 
time receivable for the public hore and bills of 


| the Bank of the United States were made receiv- 


able by the provisions of the charter itself. 


lar order, in case the Executive, charged with the | 


execution of the laws, should consider it to be his || obligation at the date of that order to receive any 


duty to do so. To accomplish the object the Sena- | 


tor from Ohio has in view, we must go beyond the 


order itself; we must go to the law on which that || 


order was based; and in the execution of which 
it is presumed that the order in question was is- 
sued. To render the order of no effect, we must 
amend the law. 

| propose, Mr. President, first to examine the 


question, whether the Executive had a legal au- | 
thority to issue the order of the 11th of July, 1836; | 


and if he had the power, whether it was a matter 
of policy for him to exercise it at the time, and 
under the circumstances, he did. 

Had the President, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the power to issue the order’ of the ]1th 
of July last? 

On this pointI can entertain no doubt. Itseems 


and so far from its being a wanton assumption of 
power, so far from its being illegal, it is a power 
in strict accordance with the requisitions of exist- 
ing laws, and which the President, charged with 
their execution, was bound to issue if he consid- 
ered the public interest demanded it. 

The public lands were the property of ourcom- 
mon country; they had been obtained by the sac- 
rifices and services, the blood and the treasure, of 
the whole Republic, during the war of the Revolu- 
tion; and they were early pledged for the pay- 
mentof the public debt, necessarily incurred in the 
establishment of our national independence. 

An act of Congress which has reference to the 


sale of the public lands, was passed May 18, 1796, | 


and makes no particular designation as to the kind 
of money receivable. It fixes the minimum price 
at two dollars per acre, and directs that ‘* upon 
‘payment of a moiety of the purchase money, the 
. —e shall have a year’s credit for the resi- 
‘ ue,’”? 

The act of March, 1797, declares *‘ that the evi- 
‘dences of the public debt of the United Sjates 
‘shall be receivable in payment of any of the lands 
‘which may be hereafter sold in conformity to the 
‘act”’ of 1796. 

The fifth section of the act of May 10, 1800, 
provides ‘That no lands shall be sold by virtue of 
‘this act, at either public or private sile, for less 
‘than two dollars per acre, and payment may be 
‘made for the same by all purchasers, either in 
‘ specie, or in evidences of the public dept of the United 
‘States;”’ at certain rates, which are prescribed in 
the act. And-thus the law stood until 1820, when 


} 


ns O But 
at the date of the specie circular no such legislative 
provisions were in force. There was then no legal 


thing for the public lands, or for the customs, but 
gold or silver; unless that obligation is imposed b 
the joint resolution of the 30th of April, 1816. 
It is perfectly true, that in practice the legal 
obligation had been relaxed; but it is not believed 
to have been done at the risk of the Government. 
Paper money, beside the bills of the Bank of the 
United States, had been received; and our collect- 
ors were in the habit of receiving the paper of 
some State banks, at particular times and places, 
and under peculiar circumstances, for the debts 
due to the Government; but such collections were 
upon the responsibility of the receivers. The re- 
laxation of the rule of law had been for individual 


|| accommodation. 
I have stated, that by the express terms of the | 





| 


| lands. 


‘tion as stated in the resolution of 1816. That 
charter expired on the 3d of March last, and the | 


|| charter, the bills of the Bank of the United States 
to my mind to be clear and free from difficulty; | 


were made receivable for customs and for public 
But the Bank of the United States, which 
was made the depository of the money of the 
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United States, would not receive in deposit all | 
| State bank paper as cash, although of the descrip- 


President of the United States, in his annual | 


message to Congress, December, 1835, remarks 


|| that, ‘It is incumbent on Congress, in guarding 


| © the pecuniary interests of the country, to discon- 
| * tinue, by such a law as was passed in 1812, the | 


the credit system was abolished. From a view of | 


these several acts it results, that under the act of 
1796, there was no particular designation of the 
kind of currency receivable for the public lands; 
but the payments were to be made ‘in money,” 
that is, in the legal currency of the country. Under 
the act of 1797, evidences of the public debt were 





‘receipt of the bills of the Bank of the United | 


” 


‘States in payment of the public revenue;’’ and 


in pursuance of this recommendation of the | 


President, Congress did, at the last session, re- 
peal, in express terms, the 14th section of the act 


chartering the Bank of the United States. It will | 


be found, by that section that the bills of that bank 
were made receivable for the public dues. I will 
read the act of the last session in relation to this 
matter, as it has been urged in argument that the 


message of the President, and the consequent | 
action of Congress thereon, had reference to a dif- | 


ferent matter. 
‘ section of the act entitled ‘ An act to incorporate 


That act declares: ‘‘That the 14th | 


* the subscribers to the Bank of the United States, | 
| ‘approved April 10th, 1816,’ shall be, and the 


| *same is hereby, repealed.”’ 


This was but an answer to the message; it had 


no sort of reference to the resolution of 1816, nor | 


had the message any such reference. 

On the 11th of July, 1836, there was nothing 
then in the way of this circular but the joint reso- 
lution of the 30th of April, 1816. I propose to 
refer to the history of our own legislation, as 


| affording us some light upon this interesting sub- 


ject of the currency. It will be found that as 
early as the 31st of July, 1789, Congress passed 


an act ‘* to regulate the collection of duties,” and | 
the 30th section of that act requires: ‘* That the | 


duties and fees to be collected by virtue of this '| 
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act shall be received in gold and silver coin enly,”’ 
and goes on to establish the rates at which foreign 
gold and silver should be ,taken and received. 
This act was repealed by the act of August 4, 
1790; but it will be found that, by the 56:h section 
of the act of Congress passed in August, 1790, a 
provision precisely similar is introduced, Which 
was contained in the act of 17389. 

The Mint was established on the 12h of A pril, 
1792; and by the 16:h section of that act of Con- 
gress, it is provided ** that all the gold and silver 
* coins which shall have been struck at, and issued 
‘from, the said Mint, shall be a lawful tender in 
‘all payments whatsoever; those of full weight 
‘accoming to the respective values hereinbefore 
‘declared; and those of less than full weight at 
‘ values proportionate to their respective weights. ’? 

Thus it appears that, by the acts of Congress, 


not only foreign gold and silver coins at eertain 
rates were made receivable, but also the gold and 


silver coins struck at our Mint were also made a 
lawful tender. 

The first United States Bank was chartered on 
the 2ist of February, 1791; and it wfli be seen, 
by a reference to the 10th section of that act of 
Congress, ‘* that the bills or notes of the said cor- 
* poration originally made payable, or which ehall 
‘have become payable on demand, in gold and 
‘ silver coin, shall be receivable in all payments to 
‘the United States.’” And thus, by the express 
enactment of Congress, were the bills of the Uni- 
ted States Bank made receivable for all debts due 
to the Government; and by a reference to the 
7Ath section of the act of the 2d of March, 1799, 
which repeals the act of August 1790, and which 
** regulates the collection of duues on imports 
‘and tonnage,’’ it will be found ** that all duties 
* and fees to be collected shall be payable in the money 
* of the United States, or in foreizn gold and silver 
* coins,’ at fixed rates. 

By the act of Congress of June 30, I81Q, it is 
provided ‘*that Treasury notes, wherever made 
* payable, shall be everywhere received in pay- 
* ment of all duties and taxes laid by the authority 
‘of the United States, and of all public lands sold 
* by the said authority.” 

On the 19th of March, 1812, Congress passed 
an act expressly repealing the 10th section of the 
act incorporating the subscribers to the first Bank 
of the United States. 

Between then, the 19th of March, 1812, and the 
10th of April, 1816, when the second United States 
Bank was chartered, American and foreign gold 
and silver, and Treasury notes only, were receiv- 
able for the public dues; and, as I have before 
said, itis provided by the 14th section of the act 
establishing the late Bank of the United States, 
‘‘that the bills or notes of the said corporation 
‘originally made payable, or which shall have 
‘ become payable on demand, shall be receivable 
‘in all payments to the United States, unless other- 
* wise directed by act of Congress.’’ 

And the section next following assigns a good 
reason why this preference was so decided] 
given to the bills of the Bank of the United 
States; for no one can doubt that this fourteenth 
section gave to the paper of that bank a currenc 
and a circulation which it never could have had, 
if that section had not been incorporated in 
the charter. The 15th section provides ‘that 
‘during the continuance of the act, and whenever 
‘required by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
‘said corporation shall give the necessary facili- 
‘ties for transferring the public funds from place 
‘to place within the United States, and for dis- 
‘tributing the same in payment of the public 
‘creditors, without charge.”’ 

And the next following section provides ‘‘ that 
‘ the deposits of the money of the United States in 
‘places in which the said bank and branches 
‘ thereof may be established, shall be made in said 
‘bank or branches thereof, unless the Secretary 
‘shall otherwise direct,” &c. It was clearly in- 
tended, by the introduction of the 14th sec- 
tion into the charter, to grant “an important and 
exclusive privilege to the bank; and it is just as 
clear to my mind that the bank was bound to re- 
ceive in deposit™*the money of the United States,” 
and to transfer, without charge, that money, 
which constituted the public funds, from place to 
place, as required. 

The currency which the bank was bound to 
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receive in deposit, and which constituted the 
“* public funds,”” was foreign coin at fixed rates, 
the comage of our own Mint, and Treasury notes. 
The bank could not have refused to have received 
either of these descriptions of currency, and it 
never did refuse so todo. ‘Thus matters stood, 
when, in just twenty days after the bank was 
estavliahed, comes the resolution of the 30th 
of April, I81€, and it certainly cannot be unim- 
portant to inquire how this resolution happened 
to be offered, and how it happened to be adopted. 
A character is now given to it which I never sup- 
posed it was entitled to; and hence it may be use- 
ful to trace its origin in order to determine its true 
character and object. “ 
it is now not only matter of public history, but 
must be within the particular recollection of the 
members of the Senate, that during the last war, 
the bagks in New York, and west and south of | 
New York, had stopped payment. The banks of 
New England did not during that period suspend 
specie payments. But the banks first referred to, 
had issued a flood of paper on individual security, 
and on a pledge of Treasury notes, an amount 
which, at the time, the banks themselves were 
wholly unable to redeem. Much of this depre- 
ciated uncurrent paper had found its way into the 
public ‘Treasury for customs and for lands. Ne 
man can say that the receipt of this money was 
not an entire departure from the requisitions of 
existing law. But still its receipt seemed to be 
unavoidable; it was the only money in circulation 
in New York and west of New York; and al- 
though the acts of Congress expressly required 
that the customs should be received only in gold 
and silver, and Treasury notes, yet, consider- 
ing the particular crisis, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, it was next to an impos- 
sibility for the public receivers and collectors to 
observe expressly and literally the law; and hence 
an immense amount of this depreciated paper had 
accumulated in the public Treasury. The banks 
themselves were receiving enormous profits upon 
their issues, and the funds of the Government 
were in the most imminent jeopardy. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury could not at the time, if he 
would, upon his own motion, without the order 
and direction of Congress, have checked this | 
growing evil; he could not have changed the course. 
The author of the resolution himself, in a most 
able speech which he made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with reference to this subject, much 
better expressed than I can, the character and ex- 
tent of the then existing evil, and the requisite 
remedy therefor. He remarked: 
«* What was the present evil ? 
national currency, and the Government having no power 
in fact to make anything else current but gold and silver, 
there had grown up, in different States, a currency of paper 
issued by banks, setting out with the promise to pay gold 
and silver, which they had been wholly unable to redeem ; | 
the consequence was, that there was a mass of paper 
afloat, of perhaps 350,000,000, which sustained no imme- 
diate relation to the legal currency of the country—a paper 
which will not enable any man to pay money he owes to 
his neighbor, or his debts to the Government. 
had issued more money than they could redeem, and the || 
evil was severely felt, &c. He declined occupying the time | 
of the House to prove that there was a depreciation of the 
paper in circulation; the legal standard of value was gold 
and silver; the relation of paper to it proved its state, and | 
the rate of its depreciation. Gold and silver currency, he 
said, was the law of the land at home, and the law of the 
world abroad; there could, in the present state of the | 
world, be no other currency. In consequence of the im- || 
mense paper issues having banished specie from circula- | 
tion, the Government had been obliged, in direct violation | 
of existing statutes, to receive the amount of their taxes in 
something which was not recognized by law as the money | 
of the country, aud which was, in fact, greatly depreciated, | 
&e. This was the evil. 1} 
“These banks, not emanating from Congress, what en- | 
gine was Cougress to use tor remedying the existing evil? | 
Their only legitimate power (he said) was to interdict the | 
paper of such banks as do not pay specie from being received | 
at the custom-hquse. With a receipt of $40,000,000 a year, 
(he said,) if the Government was faithful to itself and to the 


| 
Having a perfectly sound || 


The banks || 


interests of the people, they could control the evil ; and it || 


was their duty to make the effort. They should have made | 
it long ago, and they ought now to make it. The evil grows 


make a stand, - fid stopthe current whilst they might, would | 


|| 


every day worse by indulgence. If Congress did not now || legal currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or | 





confidence in the resources of the Government. It 
was at a time like this, and under circumstances 
like these, that the resolution of the 30th of April, 
1816, was presented; and the last clause of that 
resolution speaks to the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and through him, to all the receivers 
of the public money, and more especially to the 
banks themselves, which had flooded the nation 
with their over issues of uncurrent and depreciated 


paper, a language which no mortal can misunder- || 
It declares, ‘* that from and after the 20th | 


stand, 
‘day of February next, no duties, taxes, debts, 
‘or sums of money accruing or becoming payable 
‘to the United States, ought to be collected or 
‘ received otherwise than in the legal currency of 
‘the United States, or Treasury notes, or notes of 
‘the Bank of the United States, or in notes of 
‘banks which are payable and paid on demand, 
‘in the said legal currency of the United States,”’ 


most clearly indicating that the resolution, in this | 


part, was merely advisory. It expressed the 
sense of Congress in relation to its subject-matter. 
It said to the Secretary, that he should not thereafter 
receive any uncurrent paper; and it had the whole 
effect intended. It checked at once the issues of 
these banks; it produced, as if by magic, an entire 
revolution in the currency; it induced the banks 
themselves to resume specie payments; it per- 
formed faithfully its whole office, and thus the 
matter ended. No human being then supposed 
that the resolution was intended to be absolutely 
imperative upon the Secretary; that it went to add 


the local paper of specie-paying banks to the legal 


currency. : 
At the time of the adoption of this resolution, 
debts accruing to the United States, whether on 


custom-house, or from other sources of revenue, 
were in fact received in some parts of the country, 
but evidently in disregard of the law, in the notes 


| of the State banks, which did not redeem their 


paper ‘* by cash payments.’’ By this resolution it 
was obviously made the duty of the Treasury to 
correct that departure from law as soon as prac- 
ticable; and it was, as is equally obvious, impera- 
tive on the Department, after the 20th February, 
1817, to allow nothing to be received in payment 
of debts due to the United States but the legal 
money of the United States, Treasury notes, 
notes of the Bank of the United States, or of those 
State banks the notes of which were payable and 
paid on demand in cash. 


This construction, given to the joint resolution | 
of 1816, by its author himself, when its particular | 


obligations, and the duties of our public officers 
under that resolution, were among the subjects 
then under consideration, appears to me to be cor- 
rect. The resolution manifestly was intended to 
express the sense of Congress upon what had been 
the practice of the Treasury Department in rela- 
tion to the kind of money in which the debts of 
the Government had been collected; and, in terms 
most obvious, to restrainthe Treasury Department 
from every such departure from the requirements 
of existing law, after the 20th of February, 1817. 
But the resolution makes no change in the law; 
itdoes not, in terms, nor by fair implication, estab- 


lish the notes of all specie-paying banks as legal | 
| currency, and make them, as such, receivable for | 


the customs and for the public lands. 


Let us examine the whole resolution. It pro- | 


vides: 


‘That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby | 
is, required and directed to adopt such measures ashe may | of no effect in Baltimore; and yet it has been ad- 
deem necessary to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, || mitted that the collector at New Orleans would not 


taxes, debts, or sums of money, accruing or becoming pay- 
able to the United States, to be collected and paid in the 
legal currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or 
notes of the Bank of the United States, as by law provided 
and declared, or in notes of banks which are payable, and 
paid on demand, in the said legal currency of the United 
States; and that from and after the 20th day of February 
next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, ac- 
cruing or becoming payable to the United States, as afore- 
said, ought to be collected or received otherwise than in the 


notes of the Bank of the United States, orin notesof banks 


they, when the current grew stronger and stronger, hereaf- || Which are payable, and paid on demand, in the said legal 
_ currency of the United States.”’ 


ter doit? If this Congress should adjourn without attempt- 
ing a remedy, (he said,) it would desert its duty.” 


It became the bounden duty of Congress to 





further receipts of this depreciated paper money; | 
to improve the currency of the country; to render | 


safe the funds of the nation; and to inspire public l 


} 


| 


I would ask, what obligation was imposed upon 


: t '| the Secretary of the Treasury by this joint reso-— 
interpose, and by some decisive act, to stop all | lution? Nothing more, and nothing less, than to | 
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ures as he may deem necessary to cause all the publi 
| dues to be collected, as the law requires, yj. in 
| the legal currency of the United States, in go\i es 
| silver, in Treasury notes, or in the bills of - 
Bank of the United States. The acts of Coneress 

| had established each and all as legal currency, and 
| given direction to public officers to receive them 
| as such. This resolution established no new cur. 
rency; it did not repeal nor add to any act of 
Congress which designated the kind of mone 
receivable. y 
If the resolution is imperative, if it be obj a 
tory, then the Secretary had no discretion. le 
was bound to take the bills of all specie-paying 
banks, as well as the notes of the Bank of tie 
United States, in payment for duties. But, accord. 
ing to my apprehensions, the plain, sensible, com. 
| Mon-sense meaning to be given to the resoiution jg 
that the Secretary should, after its passage, adopt 
such means a8 he might deem necessary to have 
the revenue of the Government receivable in the 
| legal currency—the currency then established } 
| acts of Congress; and if, for matter of individual 
accommodation, it should be found necessary to 
relax at all, in such case the Secretary of the 
Treasury should no longer receive the paper of 
non-specie-paying banks; that he should, in no 
| event, be justified in taking the bills of any bank 
_which are not payable, and paid on demand, in 
the said legal currency of the United States. The 
resolution, in this respect, is merely advisory, to 
| the Secretary. It was intended to restrain him 
from collecting the revenue in the way and man- 
ner it had been collected for years before; and it 
was also clearly intended to give authority, to give 


| countenance, to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
account of the sales of the public lands, or at the | 


| a time, in relaxing the rule of law—in departing 
from the requisitions of existing statutes—so far 
as he might receive the paper of specie-paying 
banks for the public dues. But it cannot, it seems 
| to me, be contended for a moment that here was 
an addition made to the legal currency of the 
country; that, henceforward, the collectors and 
receivers would be bound to take in payment for 
customs and lands the bills of State’banks paying 


|| specie when demanded. 





The resolution was intended to operate for a 


| time as a waiver on the part of the Government of 


| its rights: but it could not be regarded as a posi- 
tive, unqualified, and obligatory statutory provis- 
ion. Such a law could never have been literally 
| carried into effect. The receiver at New Orleans 


could not be presumed to know the true character 


| of the bank paper of my own State; and yet he 
| would be bound to do so, if the resolution was im- 

perative and obligatory. That resolution was 
| offered, as I have heretofore stated, immediately 


after the act was passed establishing the United 


| States Bank; and according to the construction 
| now given to it, the exclusive privilege which had 
| been given to that institution was taken away. 


| The resolution, if it does not in terms repeal the 


| ard to the interests of that institution. 


| 14th section of the bank charter, practically ren- 


ders that section to the bank itself unimportant, 
and imposed upon the bank new obligations under 
the charter extremely onerous, and of great haz- 
This never 
was, it never could have been, intended. Thelaw 
was not, in terms, changed by the resolution; and 
if the resolution, having the effect of law, is im- 
perative and mandatory in this particular, then, 
most clearly it follows that it must be general in 
its operations; it cannot be in force in Boston, and 


| be bound to receive a bill of a specie-paying bank 


| issued in New Hampshire. 


This admission, cor- 
rect in point of fact, gives to this measure its true 
character. It clearly shows that the framer of 


| this resolution himself did not regard it as an ab- 
| solute provision of law, but rather as a matter of 


practice, which was to be confided to the sound 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. _ 
The Bank of the United States was to receive 


| in deposit the money of the Government; and it 


was bound to transfer, from place to place, with- 
out charge, the public funds; and yet, as I have 
before said, immediately after the passage of the 
joint resolution of 1816, the bank itself refused to 


forbear henceforward from receiving uncurrent || receive on deposit the bills of specie-paying banks, 
State bank paper in payment of duties and of | and pass them to the general credit of the Gov- 
debts of every description; and to adopt such meas- |! ernment, and to transfer them, without charge, as 
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a part and portion of the public funds. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, in his report in the case 
of Mr. Crawford, says: 


«That institution (the United States Bank) is indeed 
hound to give necessary facilities for ans rng the public 
funds trom place to place; but this can only mean cash 
funds; and it is bound also to receive money in deposit for 
the United States ; but itis not bound to receive in deposit, 
ascash, the bills of any banks whatever but its own, although 


they may come Within the provisions of the resolutions of 


1316.”" 

And thus the course of the bank was justified, 
and 1s proceeding never called torth any action of 
Congress expressive of its disapprobation. But 
how could such a course of proceeding be justified 
if the bills of State banks paid in specie on de- 
mand were by law added to the currency of the 
country? If the receivers were bound at all events 
to take the bills of specie-paying banks in pay- 
ment for public lands and for customs, the United 
States Bank was also bound to receive them in 
deposit. They went to make up a part of the 
sublic funds of the Government; and yet receivers 
were jusufied in not taking the bits of specie- 
paying banks in payment for the public dues, and 
the bank was justified in refusing to receive them 
in deposit, and of transferring them as a part of 
the funds of the Government without charge. This 
is wholly irreconcilable with*the idea, and with 
the fact, that such bills had been legalized, abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly, as currency. 


The resolution could not in any way affect the. 


power of the President over the subject. He was 
bound to see the laws faithfully executed. The 
laws remained unaltered, the same after as before 
the resolution. The power and the duty of the 
President was the same after as before the resolu- 
tion. 

The construction which I have now given to 


the resolution of 1816, has been given to it not | 


only by public officers, but that construction has 


been sustained by Congress, with reference to this | 


subject, from that time to the present, and not 
unul this period has the correctness of this con- 
struction, and of the corresponding practice of the 
Government, been questioned. 

In a report to the Senate, made by the present 
Secretary of the Treasury at the last session of 
Congress, he remarked that, according to a con- 


struction adopted by Mr. Hamilton, * the Treas- | 
‘ury into which the money was to be eventually | 
‘paid, as the chief pecuniary agent of the Gov- 


‘ernment, could waive its right to specie, and 
‘could consent to receive the notes of State banks, 
‘when deemed by it in all respects equivalent to 
‘specie; and by the joint resolution of Congress 
‘in 1816, which impliedly gave some sanction to 


‘this original practice, by prohibiting the Treas- | 


‘ury Department longer to receive the notes of 
‘State banks not paying specie, and which it had 
‘in the great emergencies of the war allowed to be 


‘taken for public dues. The clause in the joint | 


‘resolution of 1816, not forbidding the receipt of | 


‘notes of State banks paying specie, has not been 
‘understood as amounting to an express grant of 


‘power, making those State notes a tender for || 


‘ public dues; else the explicit favor granted to the 
‘United States bank notes alone would have been 
‘nugatory.”’ 

Mr. Crawford, in 1817, after the establishment 
of the United States Bank, issued circulars pro- 
hibiting United States officers from receiving any 


bills which will not be received by them and credited | 


as cash—and why was this? It will be recollected 


that by the 16th section of the charter, the money | 
of the United States was to be deposited in the | 


bank and its branches. This charter had been 


accepted, and the corporation had gone into oper- | 
ation under it, and was bound to receive in deposit || 
the money, the legal currency, of the country; but || 
among its first acts, as | have before said, was an | 
unconditional refusal to receive on general deposit || 
the bills of State banks, even the bills of those | 


State banks payable and paid on demand in spe- 


specified banks; but enjoined that ‘as the receipt 
‘of any of the local or State bank notes may be 
‘discontinued at any time without previous notice, 
“it will be well for those who have payments to 
‘make to provide themselves with ¢ pecie, or notes 
‘of the United States Bank or its branches, to 
‘guard against changes that may be found proper 
‘in regard to the notes of the local or State banks.’”’ 

If that joint resolution of 1816 was imperative 
and obligatory, it is somewhat surprising that it 
should have received such a commentary trom the 
head of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Taney, the late Secretary of the Treasury, 
issued a circular dated March 26, 1834, in which 
he says: 

** Reports occasionally reach Washington unfavorable to 


the credit of particular State banks. Many of these rumors 
are, no doubt, without foundation; but it is the duty of 


public officers to be continually watchful of the public in- | 


lerests ; and it therefore is expected that you will be careful 
to receive the notes of no banks except such as are in good 
credit, and pay specie prompuy tor their notes when pre- 
sented; and you ure to recewe none exc ept such as the bank 


in which you deposit will agree to pass to the credit of the | 


United States as cash; and in order to remove all possible 

grounds of controversy or complaint, you will immediately, 

on the receipt of this letter, obtain from the bank in which 

you deposit, a list of the State banks whose notes they will 

consent to receive and pars to the credit of the United 
| States as above-mentioned.”’ 


Repudiating the idea that receivers were bound 
at all events to take the notes of all specie-paying 


| banks in payment, but that the United States Bank | 


formerly, and the deposit banks since, should have 
the selection ‘*of those whose notes should be 
received on account of the revenue.”’ 

If this joint resolution was absolutely binding, 


it is difficult to account for the fact that it has | 


never been observed, but has been disregarded 
| universally by the fiscal agents of the Government 
without calling forth any action of Congress. If 


it was a right secured to specie-paying banks, it | 
is wonderful that not one of those numerous insti- | 


| tutions has ever presumed to lay its grievances 


before Congress that the agents of the Government | 
had refused to receive its paper in payment of customs || 
or of lands, which they were bound to do under the | 


joint resolution of 1816. 
I cannot then consider the order of the 11th 


July last as illegal—as against the material bind- | 


1816. Icannot regard the issuing of that order as 
any assumption of power on the part of the Pres- 
ident. And for aught I see the order must stand 
unless the President shall see fit himself to with- 


the order uself inoperative. 

In reference to the policy and expediency of that 
measure | am free to admit that a great diversity 
of opinion is entertained by different portions of 


ing provisions of the resolution of the 30th April, | 


| draw it; or unless Congress, by its own legisla- | 
tion, shall take away the foundation upon which | 
that order rests; shall pass some law that shall render 


| the business community. The President says that | 


he directed the issuing of the order with a view 
to the safety of the public funds and to the inter- 
ests of the people generally. No man, unless 


familiarly acquainted with the state and condition | 


of the banks which had in deposit the public 
funds, the practices of those instututions with ref- 
| erence to the facilities furnished to the purchasers 


making these acquisitions from time to time, could 
| determine the policy, expediency, or necessity, of 
such an order as that which was issued on the 
llth of July last. 


direct the issuing of the specie circular are given 
|in the circular, and in the message, and in the 


to me they were reasons in no way conflicting 
with the Constitution or thelaw. Certainly some 
of the very reasons had been urged by gentlemen 
on the other side during the last session of Con- 
|, gress. To save the public domain from passing into 
the hands of speculators; to prevent an improper use 


cie. It results from this fact, that the Bank of the || of the public funds in deposit; to check the issues 


United States considered that the bills of local 
banks, be their character ever so good, were not 


} of over-trading banks; and to save the property 
|| of the nation, were among the reasons which in- 


money, were not legal currency which they were || duced the Executive to send forth the specie cir- 
bound to take in deposit, and hence this circular || cular. And these very considerations were re- 


of Mr. Crawford became necessary. 


| iterated time and again on this floor in the course 


In 1826 Mr. Rush extended this indulgence to || of ihe last session, in relation to the security and 


certain enumerated State banks—not to all the || safety of the money of the nation then deposited 
specie-paying banks of the country, but to certain || in the State banks. 





The reasons which induced the President to | 


report of the Secretary of the Treasury. Itseems | 


of the public domain, the amount of the actual | 
sales of the public lands, and the means used in | 
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Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Hubbard. 


The President, then, was bound, !f the reasons 
stated were founded in fact, te issue (his order; which 
was to effect the very objects so much desired at 
the last sesston—the safety of the p. blic funds, and 
the preservation of the public domain 

‘The order could never bave been issued from any 
political consideratious—from any desire for in- 
dividual popularity; every man must have known 
that its poliucal etfect would have been precisely 
that which has been produced. Higher consider- 
ations than a thirst for personal popularity, or for 
political distinction, must have prompted the Pres- 
ident to have issued this order. It was nothing 
less thana settled conviction that the public interest 
demanded the measure. He designed it as a mere 
temporary expedient; and it remains now for Con- 
gress to decide whether anything, and if anything, 
what, shail be done in relation to this matter. 

lam not, Mr. President, however, so much in 
favor of an exclusive metallic currency, that | am 
prepared , at the present time, to agree to any prop- 
osition which shail in etfect legislate bank paper 
out of circulation. I do not believe that it would 
be wise to establish an exclusive metallic currency 
as the settled, fixed, and determined policy of this 
Government. The country is not prepared for 
such a revolution in its circulating medium. The 
true interests of the community require that all 
such changes should be gradual and progressive. 
Any violent and extraordinary alteration in the 
currency of a country will invariably bring em- 
barrassment, confusion, distress, and ruin. lam 
not, therefore, for any great alterations at the 
present time, although | am for adopting such an 
arrangement as will bring into circulation more 
specie, and put out of circulation all bank paper 
of a small denomination. I shall with great readi- 
ness, Mr. President, come in aid of any proposi- 
tion which shall have for its object the introduction 
of more specie, and of less paper,among us. But 
to my mind, the time has not arrived when the 
currency should be exclusively metallic. The 
whole amount of specie in our country 1s inade- 
quate for the transaction of its necessary business. 
Even the $300,000,000 of banking capital, in ad- 
dition thereto, is regarded as insufficient. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia must produce some good effect; it will, 
in a measure, exclude from circulation bank paper 
of a less denomination than five dollars. As far 
As it goes, it has my approbation, and will receive 
my support, in case the mover will so modify his 
proposition as to prohibit the deposit banks from 
exercising a power over the currency, which 
should be reposed in the ‘Treasury Department. 
The principle set forth in the amendment J ap- 
prove; and that is, to improve the currency by 
bringing into circulation more specie. But it 
would be altogether ineffectual, so long as the 
States shall exercise the power of incorporating 
local banks, for Congress to attempt to prohibit 
the issues of such banks. All that we can do we 
will do, and that is, to attempt to improve the 
character of such a paper currency, by refusing 
to receive in payment bills of a small denomina- 
tion. But, Mr. President, if ] have a correct un- 
derstanding of the positions of the Senator from 
Ohio upon the subject of banking operations in 
the West, there certainly was at least one good 
reason for the issue of the specie circular—to check 
the excessive issues of their local bank paper. 

The Senator says ‘‘that the banks do not issue 
‘ their notes upon the specie in their vaults. The 
‘notion is utterly fallacious; it is the staple pro- 


| *duce of the country which these bank notes pur- 


‘ chase; it is the pork and flour of the West, the cotion 
‘and sugar of the South, that is the true capital on 
‘which the banks make their issues.”’ 

‘*The business of the country could not be 
‘ transacted if the issues of bank paper were based 


| *on gold and silver alone.”’ 


I live in a wool-growing country; and that arti- 
cle, for some years past, has constituted one of 
the principal sources of business operations. It 


| annually adds to the substante of our farmers, 


and it furnishes to the merchant the means of 
making his remittances; but I never supposed or 


| believed that this staple of my country was the 
| basis upon which our local banks make their 


issues. I live in the immediate vicinity of banks 


| whose capital exceeds half a million of doliars; 
| and I entertain no doubt that, in the places where 


et 
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those institutions are situated, there is annually 
disbursed more than one half of the capital of those 
banks in the purchase of wool; and the paper of 
those banks is issued within a period of ninety 
days, to purchase and to pay for this amount of 
that article; but no human being connected with 
the banks ever calculated on the value of the ma- 
terial itself for the redemption of their paper, or 
did the banks ever issue their paper upon such a 
capital. No, sir; their reliance was on the gold 
and silver in their vaulis, on their specie funds; 
but more than all, on the intrinsic value of the 
discounted paper; and whenever banks undertake 
to issue paper to pass current as money, equiva- 
lent to specie, based on no metallic capital, but 
upon the produce of the country—upon the pork 
and flour of the West—and to rely, for the re- 
demption of their paper, upon the sales of such 
produce, sooner or later, by the fluctuations of 
trade, the sudden depressions of the staples of 
our country, such banks must experience severe 
losses, if not an entire prostration. 

[ repeat.it, sir, and | appeal to every man con- 
versant with banking for the correctness of my 
position, that the solvency and security of banks 
must depend essentially upon the intrinsic value 
of its discounted paper, in connection with its spe- | 
cie funds, which ordinarily amounts to one third 
of its whole circulauon. Some bank, peculiarly 
circumstanced, and possessing great facilities and 
extraordinary privileges, may have within its 
control specie equal to its whole circulation, but 
not equal to its whole liabilities. The banks of 
New England, on an average, do not possess a 
specie capital within their control, or specie funds, 
exceeding one third of the whole amount of their 
paper circulation and actual liabilities; but they 
rely for their entire solvency on the worth of the 
debts due to them, on the intrinsic value of their 
discounted paper; and every man conversant with 
banking must know that it is a safe reliance, and 
that a bank doing business upon the principles | 
have stated can never be so embarrassed as to put 
in jeopardy its own bank notes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has, as usual, 
received his full share of abuse for his supposed 


connection with, and participation in, the order of | 


the Iith of July. It remains yet to be ascertained 
whether that act shall receive the approbation or 
disapprobation of the American people. I leave 
the matter with them; the issue is made up—the | 
reasons for and against the measure have been 
set forth—let judgment be rendered. In the decision 


of that tribunal to which the Executive has so || 


successfully and so triumphantly appealed on 
former occasions, he will most cheerfully acqui- 
esce. 

But the attacks which have been made upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury pending this debate 
have not been confined to the specie circular. His 
want of judgment, of financial skill, of tact, and of 
talent, has been made most clearly to appear (as 
has been said) in his estimate of the receipts and 
expenditures for the year 1836, as presented in | 
his official report at the commencement of the last 
session of Congress. This charge has become 
somewhat stale, worn out by its long-continued use. | 


These reiterated attacks upon that officer establish || 


one fact beyond all possibility of doubt—that the | 
gentlemen who make these charges consider that 
they are contending with no ordinary enemy, but 
with an enemy talented, powerful, and if not in- 


vulnerable, certainly not easily vanyuished. || 


At the last session I attempted to show how | 


these extraordinary receipts had found their way | 
| receipts of the year 1836, will find that he has 


into the Treasury. I then stated, and I now be- 
lieve, that the fact itself of there being a most 
extraordinary amount received during the current 
year is no evidence of want of sagacity or judg- 


ment in making and presenting the estimates as || 
If the || | c ene. 
_which now exists in our commercial cities, (and | 
| lam most willing to agree that it is most severe, ) 


they were made and presented in 1835. 
Secretary had then presumed to have estimated 
$24,000,000 as the probable amount which would 
be received in the course of the coming year from 
the sales of the public lands—if he had estimated 
that $20,000,000 would be received from customs, | 
and Congress, relying on that estimate, had pro- 
ceeded to make appropriations accordingly, and | 
it had turned out that no greater sum than usual | 
had been received from the sales of lands, or from | 


the duties on imports, what would the gentlemep 
i 


then have said? They would have denounced 


been considered by the Secretary. || 
lieve that in November, 1835, with all the lights 


~ Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr Hubbard. 


him, indeed, as a visionary statesman, and in | 


whom no confidence should be reposed. Such 
estimates, fougded on no facts, but the result of 
mere conjecture, would have justly exposed him 
to the charge of rashness and of folly. 

W hat is the course to be pursued bya prudent, 
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the banks themselves, certainly the commercial 
and mercantile community, from severer 
embarrassments, and sacrifices. The Secr 
could not have done less; he might have 


nals, 
etary 
done 


| more; and the few failures which have occurred 


calculating, sensible, and discreet officer at the | 


head of the Treasury Department, in presenting 
his estimates of receipts and expenditures ? 


He is to ascertain what had been the actual re- 


ceiptsin former years; whether they had increased 


beyoud the natural increase, which would result | 


from an increase of the population of the country; 
and, if so, to study the causes of such an increase, 
and to make up his estimates of receipts with refer- 
ence to the population and cond.tion of the coun- 
try. Itis, after all, but an estinzate; it cannot be 
regarded as a fact; it is in a measure conjeetural, 
and the Secretary is greatly abused for guessing 
so badly. But the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, in his report upon executive patronage, 
fell into the same error. He under-estimated the 
receipts from the sales of the public lands as well 
as from customs. If lam not mistaken, it will 
be found that the extraordinary amount received 
from the sales of the public lands was received 
from mere private entries, and were not the pro- 
ceeds of public sales. How was it possible for 
the Secretary to know, or even to conjecture, who 
would purchase, and what amount would be pur- 
chased, of the public land at private sale, within a 
given period? Things, I believe, had gone on in 
the usual mode up to July or August, 1835, and 
then speculation began to break forth. It will be 
found that there was no very unusual increase 
until August of thatyear. The Secretary is now 
obliged to make up his estimate a month sooner 
than was formerly practiced, and at a time when 
he could not have received the whole returns of 
October, and although he does estimate the pro- 
ceeds at a half of a million more than usual, yet, 
I am free to admit, that the estimate falls far short 
of the reality; but, in making this admission, I 
cannot see that thereby any fault, any want of 


| discernment, any want of foresight, of calculation, 
or of judgment, is chargeable upon the Secretary 


of the Treasury. It will appear that the actual 
receipts of the fourth quarter, ending with Decem- 
ber, in 1834, from lands and customs, were but 
five and one third millions; while those for the 
last quarter of 1835 were above eleven and one 
third millions; and not so much land was adver- 


| tised within the last as within the first period. 


The sales of lands in that quarter ran up to five 
and a half millions, a sum exceeding the whole 
sales of any one year since 1820. In December 
alone the sales amounted to two and one third 
millions, when usually not over half a million sold 
in that month. And, in relation to the receipts 


from customs, I might add, that the destruction | 


by fire in New York, of some seventeen millions 
of merchandise, rendered fresh importations ne- 
cessary, which greatly increased the receipts from 


that source of revenue, and which could not have | 


I cannot be- 


then cast upon this subject, that the gentleman | 


from South Carolina himself could or would have | 


anticipated such an extraordinary amount of reve- 
nue. But it is enough for meto say, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in making his estimates of 
receipts for the year’ 1836, was governed, in a 
measure, by the actual receipts of former years 
from the same sources. 
the receipts of any subsequent year by the actual 


But whoever calculates | 


committed a greater and a more hazardous error | 


| than has been committed by the present Secretary. | 


The manner of executing the deposit bill of the | 
last session is also made a matter of grave charge | 
against the Secretary; and the pecuniary distress | 


has been here and elsewhere charged upon the 


| Secretary, as the unavoidable effect of the manner | 
| of his executing that act. 
I think I shall find little difficulty in showing that | 


Now, Mr. President, | 


the Secretary could not have done less, without | 


a violation of the law, and without wholly dis- | 


regarding the state of public opinion and the just 
expectations of the community. It was the for- 
bearance of the Secretary which has saved, if not 


| 


| 
| 


in our commercial cities, in carrying into effect the 
provisior.3 of the deposit bill, are evidence of the 
high character, resources, and responsibilities, of 
our mercantile community. 

It was early alleged that the Treasury Depart. 
ment would not execute the deposit bill; that 
under some pretense or other the Secretary would 
delay carrying into effect its provisions, and there. 
by frustrate the just expectations of the people 
These allegations were made and reiterated afier 
the adjournment of Congress, because the money 
was not immediately removed from those places 
where too much had accumulated, to points where 
there was little or none of the public funds. 

The act to regulate the deposits of the public 
money was approved on the 23d of June last, and 
itis a fact well known, that on the following day 
the Secretary of the Treasury commenced a cor- 
respondence, having for its object the selection of 

_ additional banks for the deposit and keeping of the 
pubiic money. It was manifestly the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘to select as soon as 
may be practicable, and employ as the depositories 
of the money of the United States,’’ such new 
banks as may be located at, adjacent, or convenient 
to the points or places at which the revenues may 
be collected or disbursed, requiring him at ail 
events to select at least one bank in each State and 
Territory, if one can be found willing to be em- 
ployed as a depository of the public money; and 
the act requires that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall not suffer to remain in any deposit bank an 
amount of the public money more than three 
fourths of the amount of its capital stock actually 
paid, for a longer time than may be necessary to 
make the transfers, for purposes of equalization; 
and in the event of too great an accumulation of 
deposits in any bank, such transfers shall be made 
to the nearest deposit banks which are considered 
safe and secure. 

Such were some of the provisions of the bill 
regulating merely the depositsof the public money 
in the deposit banks. 

The Secretary was then obliged, as soon as 
practicable, to select in the different States the 
additional deposit banks made necessary. He 
was not at liberty to postpone or to delay this ser- 
vice. The act was imperative; for the great and 
leading argument urged in favor of this bill was, 
that such an accumulation of the public money 
at particular points, and in particular banks, was 
exposing to hazard the public funds; and he was, 
therefore, in the most explicit manner, required 
** not to suffer a greater amount of the public money 
‘than a sum equal to three fourths of the capital 
‘of any deposit bank to remain in euch deposit 
‘bank, but at once to remove such excess to other 
‘ places of deposit, for the purpose of equaliza- 
tion. 

The duty enjoined upon the Secretary under 
these provisions of the deposit act, was clear and 
explicit, and that duty was promptly met and 
faithfully performed. The banks were selected 
with as little delay as possible; and the document 
now on the table will show how early these trans- 
fers were made for the purpose of equalization, 
and to prevent any bank retaining in deposit of 
the public money an amount beyond three fourths 
of its capital, ‘* for any longer time than was neces- 
sary.’’ So much for the charge made against the 
Secretary at the time for neglecting to execute the 
deposit bill. 

ut when the money began to be moved, after 

the additional deposit banks had been selected, 
and after due notice had been given to those banks 
| which then held in deposit of the public money, 

an amount beyond three fourths of their capital, 

that they must prepare to make the requisite trans- 
fers, then forsooth, a universal hue and cry was 
raised against the Secretary, for making any re- 
moval of any portion of the public money, until 
the first of January: alleging that it was arbitrary 
and oppressive on the part of the Secretary, not 
required by the letter or by the spirit of the act; 
, and that such an unreasonable proceeding would 
"produce unnecessary distress among the banks, 
| and the unavoidable ruin of thousands of our mer- 
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cantile community. Thus blowing both hot and 
cold, blaming the Secretary for his pretended acts 
of omission, and for his real acts of commission. 
Under the provision of the act to which I have 
referred, the Secretary doubted whether he should 
have the power before the first day of January, 
1837, to remove from particular points in any one 
State where there should be accumulated a great 
excess of the public money to any place beyond 
the limits of such State; and so settled was the 
ublic mind as to the course to be pursued in such 
a case, and so decided was the public sentiment, 
that no sooner were those doubts known to exist, 
than Congress passed the act ‘* supplementary to 
‘the act to regulate the deposits of the public 
‘money,” which provides ‘‘that nothing in the 
‘act to which this is a supplement, shall be so con- 
‘ strued as to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘from making transfers from banks in one State 
‘or Territory, to banks in another State or Ter- 
‘ ritory, whenever such transfers may be required, 
‘in order to prevent large and inconvenient accu- 
‘ mulations in particular places, or in order to pro- 
‘duce a due equality and just proportion, accord- 
‘ing to the provisions of said act.” 
The Secretary was bound, then, according tothe || 
plain English of these two acts, without delay, to 
set himself about removing from one set of banks, 
which then held of the public money an amount 
beyond three fourths of their capital—about 
$13,500,000, and to deposit this in various other 
banks in the different States; and to this may be 
added $22,000,000, collected since the passage of 
this bill. All this was to be done independent of 
those provisions of the act which required that the 
surplus in the Treasury, on the first of January, 
(above $5,000,000,) should be deposited with the 
several States. ‘The money, onthe passage of the | 
deposit bill, which was on deposit in banks in | 
the city of New York, could not be left in that 
sity, because he money then there, and what was | 
there collecting monthly from imports, would make 
an aggregate exceeding three fourths of their whole 
banking capital. There was in deposit in that | 
city, on the 23d of June last, about $13,000,000; 
there is collected ordinarily from customs, about 
$1,250,000 each month. Their whole banking 
capital does not, it is believed, exceed $18,000,000. 
The Secretary, then, could not, without a direct | 
violation of his duty, have suffered this amount of | 


* 


money there to remain, even if every banking | 
company in that city had been willing to have been | 
employed asa depository. I have stated that the | 
Secretary found it necessary, in the discharge of his 
duty, to remove about eighteen and one third mil- 
lions. This very operation is cause enough for the 
pressure which existsin ourgreatcom mercial cities. 
No one at all acquainted with business, but must 
admit that every dollar of this money had been 
loaned by one set of banks to their customers; and 
the process of transferring, made it necessary to col- 
lect from those customers, for those banks, in order 
that it might be removed to another set of banks. 
This was a real and an important money transac- 
tion. It was not an affair which could have ordi- | 
narily been done without an actual collection of | 
the money from the debtors of the deposit banks. 
By the deposit bill itself, the banks which held 
the public money were required to pay interest on 
allover one fourth of the money in deposit; and 


in the deposit banks was out on loan. The fact 
was so; and, as I have before said, the very pro- | 


cess of collecting from one set of customers at one || 


set of banks, and paying over to another, fur- | 
nishes cause enough for the prevailing pressure. 
Who does not recollect the complaint made by 
the Bank of the United States in 1883, for the | 
removal of the deposits from that institution, less 
by one half in amount than changed places under | 
the late act of Congress? Who does not recollect 
the pretended distress and ruin which was alleged 
to be the consequence of that act of removal, when 
even the actual amount then taken from the Bank | 
of the United States was not removed at once, but 
only as needed to pay warrants? Where there 
were great excesses of the public money in any 


State,asin New York, Louisiana, and Mississippi, | 


it was expected that the Secretary would at once | 
remove such excesses to other States having little | 


~ Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Hubbard. 


or none of the public money. While those States 


had millions upon millions, New Jersey and Del- 
aware had none; and beyond all question it was 
this sentiment which produced the supplemental 
act. It was then the bounden duty of the Secre- 
tary to take from those points where it had accu- 
mulated too much, and to put the money where 
there was a deficiency. He would have been false 
to his duty, he would have failed to have answered 


| public expectation, if he had not done this. He 


was bound to make these transfers and these 
changes as gradual and as easy, and in a way to 
produce as litile sudden fluctuation as possible. 

o make them, he was under an imperious obli- 
gation. But the deposit bill has other important 
provisions, imposing other and different duties and 
obligations upon the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He was required to make an equalization of the 


: public money among the States, and to collect and 


to pay over to the States (with the exception of 
$95,000,000) what should be in the Treasury on the 
Ist of January, 1837. He was in truth to prepare 
to apportion among the States nearly $40,000,000; 


| and on the Ist of January he was to deposit one 


fourth of the sum with the States, in proportion 
to their representation in both Houses of Con- 
gress; and the whole surplus then in the Treasury 
was to be transferred on or before the first day of 
October from the deposit banks, and placed with 
the several States; and this part of the duty of the 


| Secretary has been commenced and prosecuted 
| with as little embarrassment as possible to the 


commercial and mercantilecommunity. The dis- 
tribution has not yet all taken place; far different. 
From what has been said here and elsewhere, one 
would naturally infer that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had actually removed to the several 
States their respective proportions of the surplus 
which would be in the Treasury on the Ist of 
January next. Let us for a moment see how 
this matter is. There is now in New York an 
excess of $6,000,000; and when Congress adjourn- 
ed, New York had in deposit nearly $13,000,000. 
Upon the basis of dividing among the States 
$37,000,000, she would be entitled to retain a 
little over $5,000,000. She has now in deposit, 
as appears from the last returns, $11,600,000. 
New York, then, has not been depleted. The 
collections there made for customs have very 
nearly kept pace with the transfers which have 
been ordered from that city. 

There is now an excess in Massachusetts of 
over a million; she has received $300,000 more 
than she had when the bill passed, and she then 
had $300,000 more than her share of $37,000,000. 
In Lonisiana there is an excess of over three 
millions; in Mississippi one and a half; in Mis- 
| souri over a million; in Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, 
/and Michigan, there are now excessess of the 
| public money, as will appear by an examination 
of the table appended to the annual report of the 


|| Secretary of the Treasury. On the 23d of June 


last, eighteen out of the then twenty-four States 
'had less of the public money in deposit within 
their limits, than they would be entitled to have 
under the provisions of the deposit act. While 
| New York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, Missis- 
_sippi, Missouri, and Alabama, then had, and 


‘| now have, excesses; and not a single one of the 
|| eighteen, by transfers, has yet received its propor- 
it must, then, have been fairly presumed that the | 
money of the Government which had been placed | 


tion of the $37,000,000. The Secretary clearly 
had the power to fill up and equalize the whole. 
His forbearance alone has saved, as i have re- 
marked, if not the banks themselves, certainly 
many of the commercial community from entire 
ruin. For I am most free to admit that the pres- 


|| ent distress and pecuniary pressure is most severe. 


What would have been the consequences if the 
Secretary had caused to be transferred the whole 


| $37,000,000 can better be imagined than described. 


J] have said that Ohio and Indiana have now an 
excess. The fact is so; and it arises from the 
sales of the public lands in Indiana. The nearest 
deposit banks to Indiana are those inOhio. The 
banks in Indiana, and they are all employed, have 
now an excess beyond the proportion of that State 
of nearly a million. The Secretary was bound to 
make transfers, from time to time, from those 
banks, and hence it accountsfor some of the trans- 

fers to and deposit in Ohio. 
| Upon the basis of depositing $37,000,000 with 
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the States, from the last returns, it wil! appear 
that Maine is deficient in the sum of.. $700,000 

PUG EOOMMDONITO soc es cccccnccene 250 000 
POU na Fu ain Wiss ot et luda ets 700.000 
CINE gaiala eaten vate nc cicswe ete 250.000 
New Jersey....... Pehewieaeee 460 000 
PORNSYITARI ose oc ccc cccecccvees 1,080,000 
WR bGbs ov ecsivecusees es 1,600,000 
North Carolina... .ccccccecee .1,200,000 
South Carolina......... awed is 400 000 
COU ows tm onsacrcenewspens SU0,000 
Tennessee ...... sak atin te’ nl pig iis we 1,520,000 
And that Rhode Island, Delaware, lilinois, Ar- 
kansas, Maryland, and Kentucky, are also defi- 
cient; which deficiencies make an aggregate of 


more than $10,000,000; and at the same time, ef 
the $5,000,000 left in the Treasury not less than 
$3,500,000 would ordinarily be required in the 
States above named. 

The Secretary has begun gradually, proceeded 


gradually, and will accomplish gradually, the de- 
posits among the States. The whole cannot be 
completed until the Ist of October, 1837; more 


than half will have to be done after the Ist of 
January. 

It has been said, by way of objection to the 
course of the Secretary of the Treasury, that all 
this should have been done by keeping the whole 
money in the great commercial cities until wanted. 

That officer would have been faithless in the 
performance of his public duty had he so done. 

The deposit bill was passed to remove such 
great accumulations of the public money to places 
of greater security. 

This was an argument repeatedly urged in favor 
of the bill. It was alleged that so great had been 
the accumulation at particular points, that the 
public money in some of the deposit banks was 
insecure. 

It was matter of constant complaint, that im- 


| mense amounts were in New York and Boston, 


giving to them great and exclusive privileges in the 
use of the Government funds. It was contended 
that the money should be carried home to the 
respective States in just proportions, and there 
deposited, for the use of the people from whom it 
was collected and to whom it belonged. And I 
again repeat that the Secretary was bound to make 
the transfers with all reasonable dispatch. He 
has done it; and in doing this he has ieee but his 
duty. And when the present excitement shall 
have passed away, and men shall consult their 
reason more, and their passion less, | hazard 
nothing in saying that the deliberate judgment of 
the community will be, that in the execution of 
the deposit bill, the Secretary has done no more 
than his duty. 

These transfers from the great depots, from our 
commercial cities, could not fail to produce dis- 
order and embarrassment in exchanges, and pres- 
sure in the money market, among business men. 
It was anticipated, I well recollect, on my way 
home in July last, that the very consequences 
which have taken place, were then represented as 
effects which must result from the execution of 
the deposit bill. [t was said that it could not be 
otherwise; that the commercial cities which had 
received the money, and which had loaned the 
money, would be obliged to collect the money for 
other places, and thus a sensible embarrassment 
would be thereby unavoidable. But is that of 
itself any reason why Delaware and Tennessee, 
Kentucky and New Jersey, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, should not have their portion of the 
public money, as well as New York, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, and Mississippi? 

It was far better for the merchants themselves 
to part with the money by degrees, to commence 
iil January. It has been said (with a view of 
showing that an unnecessary pressure has arisen 
from the manrer of executing the deposit bill) 
that the United States Bank paid the national 
debt without any distress. That is by no means 
a parallel case; but even that was not done with- 
out some time and indulgence being extended to 
that institution. That debt was paid as it was 
due, in the great cities, and not in the interior. 

| But portions of it have been just as well paid by 
| the deposit banks since 1833, es by the Bank of 
| the United States prior to 1833. But the two 


| cases are unlike. Deposits with the States are 
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not to be paid to creditors in our great cities, but not only for the effect of those laws, but for all 


occurred, may be traced to the excessive surplus 
in the Treasury. It was the fact that our Gov- 
ernment had thirty or forty millions of dollars 
unemployed in the deposit banks, not required to 
meet the necessary wants of the Government— 
it was this great accumulation of money—this 
enormous amount of unappropriated funds, that 
induced speculation and over-trading. The na- 
tional debt had been fully discharged. The com- 


promise act led to the belief that the tariff would | 
remain undisturbed; that of course the receipts | 
from customs and from lands would greatly exceed | 


the public expenditures. This state of unex- 
ampled and unprecedented national prosperity, 


to States at a distance, and in the interior, and 
hence the cause of the existing pressure and de- 
rangement. But the main, the moving, the original 

* cause of oll the pecuniary distress which has | 


the improvidence, rashnees, over-trading, and 
speculation of Europe, as well as of America. 

I have nothing further to add, in answer to the 
charge made against the Secretary, for the course 
ee by him in the execution of the deposit bill. 

should not have troubled the Senate with any 
remarks, had I not wished to avail myself of this 
opportunity to speak of that measure. I gavemy 
vote in favor of that bill, and, | have reason to be- 


|, lieve that that vote has received the decided sanc- 


tion of the yeomanry of New Hampshire. The 
bill passed both Houses of Congress by unexam- 
pled majorities, and yet the minority in the Senate, 
as well as in the House of Representatives, com- | 
prise some of our most distinguished statesmen 

and purest patriots. ‘I'he bill as it passed, was 


|, most emphatically and most truly nothing more 


these extraordinary resources of the country, have | 


produced one of the most extraordinary revolu- 
tions in the business of the country which has 
taken place since the close of the Revolution. 


nor less than a bill for the regulation, deposit, and 
safe-keeping of the common treasure of the whole 
country. There is no room for doubt with re- 
spect to the character of that measure. The 13th 
section of that bill, among other things, provides | 


Within the last eighteen months the capital of | that the States receiving their proportion of the | 
the country has, to a certain extent, taken a new | 


direction. It has changed hands; it is no longer 
under the control of our commercial and mercan- 


tile community, a community which is now more | ‘ tary of the Treasury, for the purpose of defraying 
severely and intensely suffering from the pressure ‘any wants of the public Treasury.” 


than any other class. I say that it was the surplus | 


in the T'reasury—it was the amount of unem- 


surplus, shall pledge their faith ‘to pay the said 
‘ moneys, and every part thereof, from time to time, | 
* whenever the same shall be required by the Secre- 


Whatever 
may be the practical operation of this measure, it 
was regarded at the time in no other light than | 


ployed public money, which has brought this | a bill to regulate the local banks, having the pub- | 


evil upon us; which has induced every species of 
speculation; which has quickened the zeal, ani- 


mated the spirit, and put in requisition all the | 


active energies of the adventurer. The history of | States. 


lic money in deposit, and to transfer from those 
banks portions of the common fund to places of | 
greater security, the respective treasuries of the several | 
I cannot believe that among those then 


the times shows that there have been most unpre- | belonging to the Senate, who gave to this bill their 


cedented speculations and over-trading; specu- 
lations not in the public lands only, but in stocks, 
in banks, in railroads, in canals, in lots, in every- 
thing that the wit of man could devise. This mania 
for speculation has pervaded our whole country; 


support, there was a single individual of the num- 
ber, who would for a moment countenance the | 
idea of taxing, directly or indirectly, the people for | 
the purpose of distributing money to the people. I 


never could have yielded my assent to any such | 
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Ho. or Reps. 
all the public funds in the deposit banks, which 
were under the exclusive control of the Govern. 
ment. I knew full well that it was the earnest 
wish of the head of the Treasury Department to 
be relieved from the responsibility, the care, and 
control of the public treasure. Whatever might be 
said of the desire of this Administration to exercige 
an unlimited dominion over the public purse, the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself was extremely 
solicitous to be delivered from that particular 
charge. 

In voting for this bill, [ gave in no assent to the 
a of a systematic distribution—nothing could 

ave been further from my mind. The money 
was on hand, and no regulation of the tariff could 
have any effect upon the accumulation then in the 
Treasury ; eee or private appropriations, ne- 
cessarily called for, could exhaust the fund. The 
question was, what shall be done with it? how can 
it be disposed of until the same shall be required? 
The question was answered; wisely, judiciously, 
and properly answered, by the passage of the de- 
posit bill. The question now is, what can be 
done to prevent any further surplus? It is an im- 

ortant question—it should be well considered, 

or one, I would desire, in some way or other, 
to bring down the revenue to a point below the 
ordinary wants of the Government. I am one of 
those who believe that an economical expenditure 
of the public money can -_ be attained by being 
absolutely required, year following year, to devise 
ways and means to meet current expenses. It 
would be far better, for the peace and prosperity 
of the nation, to be obliged to borrow annually 
rather than be obliged to tax our ingenuity how 
to dispose of surpluses. Our expenditures should 
never be forced to absorb our means. But means 
should be forced to meet our expenditures. 

I have said, Mr. President, all that I wish to 
say upon the deposit bill of the last session, and 
upon the manner of its executiofi. And if the 
effects of this measure, and of the specie circular, 


it has reached the villages of New England, and | principle; and in voting for the deposit bill, no | shall be to check the spirit of speculation which 


but few individuals have entirely escaped from its 
influence. 


| his assent to any such doctrine. 


Senator could believe that he was thereby yielding | 


is abroad in the land, to confine trade, commercial 


I hold it to be + and mercantile enterprise within their proper 


In addition to this the course pursued by some || subversive of the very foundation upon which rests | limits; if the effects shall be to render secure the 


of the banks themselves has contributed to bring 
about the present state of things. ‘The means of 
those institutions have been employed, not as 


usual, in the transaction of the regular business of || institutions. \ 
our mercantile community, but in the shaving of | for this bill as a distribution bill. 


notes, exchanges, and stocks. ‘Theseven or eight 
millions of the money of the Government now in 


our representative Government. Sucha principle | 
is opposed to the best and purest feelings of patriot- | 
ism, to the letter, the spirit, the genius of our free 
I never could have given my vote | 

This character | 
has been most unjustly given to this measure here | 


and elsewhere. ‘The Senator from Mississippi is | 


the Bank of the United States, it may be pre-| mistaken if he supposes that it is so understood | 


sumed, has been in active use in that way. To | 
these may be added the great pressure now exist- || legislative act of New 


by the great body of the onan of the States. The | 
ampshire shows most | 


ing in the money market of England, which has | clearly the sentiment of that State with reference | 


oe its effects here. In my judgment, these 
ave been among the causes which have aided in 
producing the present state of things. 
hoped that it will only be temporary. It is to be 
hoped that the @risis has already passed; that the 
good sense, the high intelligence, the pure patrio- 


tism of our commercial and mercantile community | it shall remain uncalled for, she holds the principal |! 


will be able to bring to a speedy end this unex- 
ampled, this most extraordinary, this violent pecu- 
niary pressure in our cities. It has been said that 
the pressure is not as great as is represented. I 
know it to be most severe. 


to this measure. She has voted to receive her por- 
tion of the money; but the legislation of that State | 


It is to be | has most sacredly guarded the principal as right- | 
tates; that while || 


fully belonging to the United 
she considers herself justly entitled to the benefi- 
cial use of her portion of the surplus, so long as | 
to be of right the property of the General Govern- | 
ment. It is truethat New Hampshire by her act 
will deposit her share of the fund among the sev- 
eral towns of that State for safe-keeping. But the 


When the best notes || State possesses the power, by her distress war- 


to yield an interest of two, three, and even four | any town which should neglect or refuse to pay 
per cent. per month, let no one say that the pres- | when demanded; and the pending act subjects the 


in our cities are sold at a discount, and sold so as || rants, to enforce collection at any time, against 


sure is mere pretense. It is an awful and cruel 
reality. It is but the effectof ourown policy. If 


we had left in the pockets of the people the money | used for any purpose; and the courts are required 


not wanted for the ordinary uses of the Govern- 


ment; if we had prevented the accumulation of | of the principal thus appropriate 


such an enormus surplus; if we had been com- 
pelted annually to contract loans to meet current 
expenditures, business would not have been di- 


verted from its accustomed channels, wild specu- | 


lations would not have stalked through our land, 
and the present pressure and distress would not 
have been felt. 
unite in preventing the repetition of the evil by 
removing its cause. The surplus fund in your 


Treasury was the original cause of the present || favor of that bill that I was in effect making a 


pressive. It was our acts of the last session 
which were auxiliary in bringing about the present 
state of things. 


to make the organs of Congress (while faithfully, 
but forbearingly, executing the laws) scape-goats, 


| 
| 


| 
} 


We should, Mr. President, now | of the Genera! Government, that State will prompt- 


{ know thatit is very convenient, | to the States the use of a portion of the public 


town to indictment, in case any part of the prin- | 
cipal of the money therein deposited should be | 
to impose on such a town a fine 4 are to the part 

, and to issue | 
execution against any such town, to be levied and | 
collected in the usual mode. Thus had his own 
State managed in relation to this matter; and gen- 
tlemen may be assured that whenever occasion 
shall demand that any portion of this money should 
be returned to the national Treasury, for the use 


ly and properly comply with such a demand. 
[ did not consider, that when I gave my vote in | 


donation to the several States. My purpose was 
merely to add to the places of deposit;—to give | 





money, instead of confining the use exclusively to 
the banks. It was not my purpose longer to leave 








_ public funds, and to preserve the public domain, 
| for the legitimate benefit of the General Govern- 

ment, then we shall not fail to rejoice at their 
| adoption. 


| 


1 THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


| 


/-REMARKS OF HON A.G. HARRISON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1837, 


On the Resolutions of Mr. Arian, of Kentucky, 
to distribute the Public Lands among the sev- 
| eral States of the Union. 


| The resolutions are as follow: 


*¢ Whereas, Congress has heretofore made donations of 

| the public lands for the purposes of internal improvement 

; and education : 

‘¢To the State of Ohio................+ 1,737,838 acres. 
Indiana............6. 1,112,592 
BUMMER. sncccndevenwer 1,712,225 
Missouri.....ccceccee 1,181,248 
Mississippi........... 733,244 
Alabama.........+..+ 1,216,450 


Louisiana ..........+. 920,053 
“To territory of Michigan............. 599,973 
ArkansaS.....ssee002 996,338 
Florid@....ccc.ceecces 947,724 





‘Tn the aggregate amounting to....... 11,057,685 acres. 

‘¢ And whereas, each of the United States has an equal 
| right to participate in the benefit of the public lands, the 
| common property of the Union; and every wise and good 
American having agreed in the opinion that the cause of 
| general reduction is indissolubly identified with the cause 
| of general liberty: Therefore, to do equal and exact justice 
to all the States; to aid in diffusing among the rising gen- 
| eration intelligence enough to comprehend, and spirit 
enough to defend, their rights, and thus to elevate the na- 
| tional character, and insure the perpetuity of our free instl- 


|| tutions, 


“ Be it resolved, That a select committee, to consist of 
one member from each State, be appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to inquire into the justice and expediency of 
making to each of the thirteen original American States, 
together with each of the States of Maine, Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, such grants of the public lands for 
the purposes of education as will correspond in a just pro- 
portion with those heretofore made in favor of the first- 
named States and Territories; and that said committee 
' have leave to report by bill or otherwise. But, to avoid 
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. objection of one State holding tand in another, the com- 
= xin directed to insert a Clause in the bill which they 
ne port, providing that the grants to be made tiereby 
ren subject to sale under the Jaws of the General Gov- 
ae now in force, and that the proceeds arising there- 
fone shall be paid over to the States entitled td the same.” 
Mr. HARRISON said that when the gentle- 
man from Kentucky introduced his resolutions on 
esterday, he was at first inclined to think that it 
would be improper then to go into a discussion of 
the merits of the question, and felt willing that the 
resolutions should be referred without debate; 
but maturer reflection had convinced him that he 
was in an error, and that it was proper that a 
full discussion should be had, and the subject | 
thoroughly understood, in order that the House 
might indicate, by its present movements, its future 
disposition of the subject. Sir, (said Mr. H.,) the 
subject of the public lands, their future disposi- 
tion by Congress, 1s one vitally interesting to the 
people I represent; and the change contemplated 
by the resolutions under consideration is of so 
extraordinary a character, that I feel constrained, | 
however unprepared, to submit a few remarks | 
before the question is taken. woe | 
Sir, the statement of the gentleman in his pre- 
amble, in relation to the amount of the public | 
lands that had been given to the new States, in the 
way of grants, is wholly deceptive. It assumes 
the position, and is anxious to produce the im- 
pression, that these grants, on the part of the 
General Government, were a gratuity, that the 
new States had rendered no equivalent, and that 
no valuable consideration had passed. Never, sir, 
was there anything more untrue. Sir, we paid a 
high price—the highest possible price which free- 
men can pay—for the grants that were made to us, | 
and for the privilege of coming into this Union. 
We gave up a portion of our sacred rights as 
a free and sovereign people—of those rights, Mr. 
Speaker, which you and your State enjoys—which 
all of the old States of this Union possess, but 
which are prohibited to us. We gave up the right 
of taxing lands lying within our own limits, one 
of the highest attributes of sovereignty. Sir, it is 
the living principle of sovereignty—the self-exist- 
ing spring of all free Governments. It was this, 
sir, that we gave up: this is the price that we paid | 
for the lands that we got from the General Gov- | 
ernment by expressstipulation,and which the gen- 
tleman is pleased to denominate donations. What 
are these donations? and how came the General 
Government to give, and the States to receive, | 
them? { will explain it. Upon the admission of 
the new States into the Union, there were always 
stipulations submitted by the General Govern- 
ment to the State wishing to enter into the Union, 
to which they were obliged to agree before coming 
in. Examine all the various ordinances that were | 
passed by Congress upon the several new States 
coming into the Union, and it will be invariably | 
found that the lands which the gentleman has | 
paraded before the world as donations, were given | 
to the States for specified purposes, as an equiva- 
lent for that part of soveREIGNTY which they had | 
surrendered not to tax the public lands, nor the lands 
sold at private sale, for five years after the sale. In 
the admission of Ohio into the Union, the General 
Government submits three propositions to her, 
which she was to have upon her complying with 
the conditions imposed; and these propositions 
were, Ist, That Ohio should have every sixteenth 
section for school purposes; 2d, That the salt 
springs, with the sections of land which include | 
them, should be given to her; and 3d, That one | 
twentieth part of the net proceeds of the lands 
lying within the said State, after deducting all 
expenses, should be applied to the laying out and 
making public roads, ¢:c., ON THE CONDITIONS that 
the convention of said State shall provide by an 
ordinance, irrevocable without the consent of the 
United States, that every and each tract of land, 
sold after a certain day, shall be, and remain, 
EXEMPT FROM ANY TAX Jaid by order, or under the 
authority, of the State, for the space of five years, 
&e. Such, sir, were the conditions imposed by 
the General Government upon all of the new 
States, and such is the price, with the additional 
imposition that we should not tax the public lands, 
which we have paid for the lands that were given 
to us for the purpose, dictated to us, of erecting 
common schools and seminaries of learning. These | 


Were the conditions required of us, and which we ! 
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had quietly to submit to, and take as an equiva- 


lent tor the birthright we gave up; and they were 
imposed upon us at a time when we could not 
retuse, and exacted by one whose power we could 
not control, nor whose injustice we could neither 
escape nor avert. 

I deny, sir, that my State has received one acre 
more than she was entitled to under the bond. It 
is true the gentleman has brought an account 
against her of 1,181,248 acres, when, in fact, it is 
but the mess of puttage. Over and above that 
which became our own according to and under the 
stipulations offered us, and which we agreed to, 
because wé had no other alternative but tosubmit, 
we have never received anything; no, not an acre. 
And, sir, shall we permit the charge to go out t 
the world, that we have received this amount as 
gratuitous donations, when it is altogether false? 
Never. 

[ willingly admit that donations of land have 
been made to several of the States. But for these 
they have paid you, more than doubly paid you, 
by their lavor and the improvemerit of the coun- 
try. Their roads and their canals, their industry 
and enterprise, have more than paid you in the 
enhancement of the value of the public lands. As 
was justly and unanswerably said on yesterday 
by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Vinron,] the 
roads that have been made by the people of the 
new States, under the greatest disadvantages; un- 
der the disudvantages of a sparse population, and 
of nine tenths of the country being owned by for- 
eigners or by the Government; and the fields that 
have been cleared, and the improvements that 
have been made, have given to your lands almost 
all the value which they possess. Sir, it is the 
fearless ent rprise, the boldness and the daring of 
the western man, In rescuing your lands from the 
savage and the beasts of the forest that has given 
them value. In this they have paid you, and 
more than paid you, for ali the donations you have 
made them. ‘The difficulties incident to the set- 
uing of a new country, the western man has met 
and surmounted; and after he has converted the 
haunts of wild beasts into abodes for civilized men, 
and the unclaimed forests into peaceful habitations, 
and made the country desirable and valuable by 
his labor, he is now to be taunted with the charge 
of having received exclusive benefits from his 
Government in the way of donations, which, if 
ever made, he has long since paid for. 
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Bat, sir, in the consideration of this question, I 


take another and a higher ground. 1 deny the 


| power of this Government to make the grants 


contemplated by the resolutions. The gentleman, 
in framing his resolutions, saw this difficulty 
before him, and has endeavored to escape it by the 
subterfuge of making the General Government the 
go-between between the States who were to re- 


ceive, and the power that was to make the grants. | 


The resolution reads, ‘* But, to avoid the objection 
‘of one State holding land in another, the com- 
‘mittee is directed to insert a clause in the bill 
‘ which they may report, providing that the grants 
‘to be made thereby, shall be subject to sale under 
* the laws of the General Government now in force, 
‘and that the proceeds arising therefrom shall 
* be paid over to the States entitled to the same.”’ 
Here he attempts to make the General Govern- 
ment a trustee for the benefit of the States, and in 
doing this, runs into the difficulty of the old ques- 
tion, long since settled, of dividing among the 
States the proceeds arising from the sales of the 
public lands. The gentleman in his resolutions, 


endeavors to occupy ground from which he can 


_lands and pay over the proceeds. 


shift at pleasure, whenever it may suit his pur- 
pose. If you charge him with a proposition to 
give to one State lands which lie in another, he 
will attempt to escape from this difficulty by reply- 
ing, *‘ but the General Government is to sell the 
”» Tf you then 
charge him with a proposition, under disguise, to 
divide the proceeds arising, from the sales of the 
public lands, he again replies that his resolutions 


| were to give to the old States ‘* such grants of the 
| © public lands for the purposes of education, as will 


i 


‘correspond, in a just proportion, with those | 


‘heretofore made in favor of the new States.” 
Sir, the object, the moving cause, of these resolu- 
tions, is to grant away the public lands to the dif- 


ferent States of this Union; and I shall in that | 


way consider them. 
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During the revolutionary war, and immediately 


subsequent to it, Congress, owing to growing 
jealousies, and open complaints, ot those States 
which had no public domein, annealed to those 
which had, and besought them, for the purposes 
of harmony and the gen !,to cede their 
lands to the Federal Coverum and, es an in 
ducement towards this end, ¢ | lemnly 
promised that new States should formed out of 
the territory that might be ceded, and > new 
States, in coming into the Union, should be as 


free, sovereign, and independent as the old States. 
Here, sir, is a resolution on this subject, passed 
in October, L780: 


**Resolved That the unappropriated lands that may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States, by any particu 
lar State, pursaant to the recommendation of Congress of 
the 6th day of September last, shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the U d = , and be settled and 
formed into distinet republican States, winch shail become 
members of the Federal Union, and have ‘ the same rights 
of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States.?” 

Now, sir, if these States, in coming into the 
Union, have ‘*‘the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, as the other States,”’ 
what earthly power is there that can grant away 
to another lands lying within their limits? Such 
a grant would not only be against this express 
promise of Congress, and againat the Constitution 
of the United States, but it would be against the 
terms of the bond which you exacted from us. It 
was never contemplated in the agreements made 
by the States, that you should have this power; it 
did not enter into the understanding, it formed no 
part, of the contract. And even had any conven- 
tion been wild enough to give away this high 
attribute of sovereignty, the grant would have been 
void, because it is a power which they, being 
about to assume the station of a free and sovereign 
people, could not have parted with. It would have 
destroyed the object in view, and been against not 
only the principles of the Government, but the 
Constitution of the country. The agreement, 
therefore, between the States and the Federal 
Government, extended only to an acknowledg- 
ment of the right of the General Government to 
the public domain lying within the limits of the 
new States, and their right to dispose of the same. 
Tie General Government, therefore, has no more 
right to grant away these lands to another State 
than they have to a foreign Power beyond the 
Atlantic; for, if we are free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent at all, we are so lo every intent and purpose, ex- 
cept so far asa portion of our power has been 
vested in the General Government for specified 
purposes. It was not the object of the States, in 
ceding these lands, that such a power should be 
conferred upon the General Government; nor did 
the General Government ever ask for these ces- 
sions upon any other considerations than those of 
producing harmony among the States, and of pay- 
ing the debt which we had incurred by the Revo- 
lution. This is shown, beyond contradiction, by 
the resolution of Congress passed in April, 1784. 
I will read it: 

“* Resolved, That the same subject [that of ceding the 
public lands] be again presented to the attention of said 
States; that they be urged to consider that the war being 
now brought to a happy termination by the personal service, 
of our soldiers, the supplies of property by our citizenss 
and loans of money from them as well as from foreigners, 
these several creditors have a right to expect that funds 
shall be provided, on which they may rely for indemnifica- 
tion; that Congress still think vacarit territory as an import- 
ant resource, and that, therefore, the said States be earnestly 
pressed, by immediate and liberal cessions, to FORWARD 
THESE NECESSARY ENDS, AND To PROMOTE THE HARMONY 


or THe Union.” 

Here, sir, are the objects for which these lands 
were ceded, and these alone are the objects which 
led to the cessions. Such a monstrous and over- 
whelming power as that claimed by the resolu- 
tions, was neither asked for nor given. The holy 
purposes of producing harmony in the Union and 
paying the debt incurred by the Revolution, were 
the only considerations which prompted the States 
to cede their lands; and nowhere else, since the 
cessions were made, has this power been given; 
and nowhere can it be found, neither in the statute- 
book nor in the Constitution, nor in the principles 
of the Government. 

These resolutions, should they pass, would en- 
tirely revolutionize the whole land system. They 
would produce a new state of things, the effects 
|| of which, their bearing upon the prosperity and 
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growth of the new States, no man can tell. No 
one can tell how far they would sour and irritate 
the feelings of the people of the new States, and 
impair that harmony which is the life and vigor 
of the Union. Already do the new States look 
upon your measures in relation to the public 
lands as mgorousand severe beyond any argument 
of necessity or propriety. They feel that they 
have been oppressed; and I would say, sir, let 
them not learn from your acts that this is your 
settled determination. I[t is not wise to aggravate 
and bear down upon the chafed and worried spirit. 
We are weak, and we know il; you are strong, 
and we feel it. The balance of political power is 
against us, and you can exercise it for our ad- 
vancement or destruction. Let me beseech you to 
listen to our voice, and not to disregard our warn- 
ings. We know what we have done for the Gen- 
eral Government. We know what services we 
have rendered you—what price we have paid for 
all the supposed or reai benefits you have con- 
ferred upon us. We know that it is the ax and 
the rifle of the western man that have been the 
means of filling your Treasury with our gold; 
that it is the roads we have worked, the farms we 
have cleared, the improvements we have made, 
the mills and the bridges we have erected, that 
have rendered yeur lands valuable, and made them 
a source of national wealth; and we claim to be 
heard when the subject of disposing of the public 
lands is agitated. We expect that our opinions 
and wishes shall be respected, when we, of all 
others, are the most deeply interested, and must 
be supposed to be the best acquainted with the 
subject. What will be the consequences if these 
resolutions, addressed to the worst passions of 
the human heart, should be passed? Avarice— 
that has no sympathy—and cupidity—that knows 
no satiety—will rule the destinies of the new 
States. Instead of one, as at present, we shall 
have seventeen or eighteen masters, who, gov- 
erned by a spirit of selfishness, will overlook 
our most sacred rights, and check our onward 
march to wealth and greatness, by finding an 
argument for the general good in every measure 
which will redound to their own individual interest. 
What can we hope for, sir, in the way of inter- 
nal improvements—in the way of liberal measures 
calculated to advance us in wealth and popula- 
tion, when we should have to convince the judg- 
ment, and obtain the consent of seventeen or 
eighteen masters, in relation to all measures which 
we know would not only promote our own 
prosperity, but would enhance that of the whole 
country? 

Now, sir, at this time, we that are called free and 
sovereign States, and by your statute-books are 
said to have *‘ the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom and independence, as the other States,’’ cannot 
make a road in our country without being tres- 
passers, and subject to the penalties of your laws. 
Yes, Missouri, the free and sovereign State of Mis- 
souri, cannot make a road without violating the 
laws of this Union, for it is scarcely possible for 
her to make one, without running it over the pub- 
lic lands. Her Legislature, if desirous of engag- 
ing in the system of internal improvements, and 
about to construct great and important works, be- 
fore she dare embark in it, although sovereign and 
free—yes, sir, sovereign and free, for so your stat- 


ute-book says, and which is responded to by the | 


letter and spirit of the Constitution—she must 
come here, and humbly supplicate this body to 
permit her to run her road over the public lands! 
There is not a county tribunal in my State that 
does not, every time it sits, commit a trespass in 
the roads which they order to be laid out, and 
subject themselves to damages. 


This is bad enough. But what could we expect, 


if the States of this Union were to have a direct || 


interest in your public lands? We should be as 
lambs under the hands of the shearer. Our fate 


would be that of unhappy Poland, parceled out || , 
|| the Union, and it seemed to him, that of all the 
| questions that were to come before them, the 


and distributed, without sympathy or mercy, 
among those with whom power and right are con- 


vertible terms, and whose only spring of action, | 


whose only views of justice, and whose only prin- 
ciple of right, is the cold and merciless principle 
of selfishness, which looks to no other beacon for 
its guide but the one which lights the pathway to 
its own aggrandizement. 


| to-day. 


And yet we are | 
free and sovereign! What mockery! what insult! | 
_and manner of admitting her. 


| rise to more discussion than the bill itself. 
| this body and the other were daily passing laws 
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But the gentleman who introduced these reso- 
lutions says his object is that justice, equal justice, 
shall be done to ail the other States in relation to 
these laws. 
grace from that gentleman. What right has Ken- 
tucky to make this demand? What right has she 
to talk of equal justice in distributing the public 
lands, when she is swollen with the wealth ac- 
quired from the lands that she claimed and sold 
within her own limits? How came she by these 


lands? What just right had she to the lands with- || 


in her limits more than the other States? Sir, she 
came into this Union untrammeled; we came in 
bound hand and foot. The bond we gave was ex- 
acted from us under duress. But, | ask again, 
what right has Kentucky to oa here with 
ae a : ; 
justice’ in her mouth, when she is gorged with 
unrighteous wealth acquired from lands she has 


sold: She has had and sold her millions of acres, | 


and to whom did she ever propose a division? 
When did she ever offer to be ** just??? Sir, un- 
less the gentleman’s ideas of justice are altogether 
one-sided, | hope he will accept as a modifica- 
tion the resolution which I shall offer as such. 
But if he will not accept it, [ give notice that I 
will offer it as soon as an opportunity occurs. In 
offering it, sir, | am prompted by a sense of strict 
justice, and also by a principle which we act upon 
in the West, to fight fire with fire, when the fire 
has seized upon and is consuming our large and 
extensive prairies. When its devastating flames, 
in rolling volumes of terrific grandeur, are rushing 
| Upon us and about to consume all that we are 
_ worth—all that we prize as sacred and hold dear— 
the family hearth and the cherished home—it is 
, then that self-preservation teaches us to burn 
| against the raging element. 
1 hold in my hand is offered upon the same princi- 
ple. I ask that the Clerk may read it. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That such States as have heretofore appro- 
priated lands to theirown use, whether within their own 
limits or not, and sold the same for their own benefit, shall, 
before being entitled to receive anything contemplated by 
these resolutions, account to the other States for the amount 
ot money which they have so received for the sale.or such 
lands; and also, for such lands as still remain unsold at 


the prices for which they are respectively sold in said 
States. 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
| January 2 and 3, 1837, 
| On the motion of Mr. Grunpy to postpone the 


| previous orders, and to take up the biil for the 
| admission of the State of Michigan into the 
| Union upon an equal footing with the original 
| States 
Mr. CALHOUN rose, and said that he had not 
| had time to look into the facts, and he therefore 
| hoped that the subject might be postponed until 
to-morrow. He was exceedingly anxious that 


| Michigan should be admitted, and he would not || 
| delay one hour, so far as concerned himself, in 


admitting her into the Union; but it was impos- 


_ sible, so voluminous was the document put on his 
| table this morning, that he could read it now, and 


be prepared to go into a debate on the subject 
He wouid then repeat his wish that the 
gentleman would consent to let the matter go over 


| ull to-morrow. 


Mr. GRUNDY replied that the reason which 
induced him to press the consideration of the sub- 
ject at this particular time was, that having be- 


| stowed full reflection upon it, he had become per- 
| fectly satisfied that Michigan had a right to be 
/admitted into the Union. 


The Senate were not 
about to dispute that point, as much as the mode 


It was, in fact, the preamble which would give 
ow 


affecting Michigan as much as any other State in 


present one ought to meet their immediate con- 
sideration. And with regard to the document, 


| he thought that if the Senator from South Caro- 


lina would run his eye over it, (and that could be 


_done in a few minutes,) he might then be ready 
|| to discuss the question. All the main and prin- 


oun, Mr. Grundy. 


Sir, these things come with a bad | 


The resolution which | 


January 2, 


| cipal facts were established beyond doubt. Noy 
there were several gentlemen besides the Senato; 
|| from South Carolina, who manifested their any. 
iety to address the Senate, and he would submit 
| whether it would not be better to go on with the 
discussion at once than to delay it any longer 
There was one thing certain in relation to {hig 
matter, and that was, that there were more people 
voted at the last convention than at the first, and 
_all who did vote were in favor of complying with 
the conditions of the act of Congress upon which 
Michigan should be admitted into the Union 
| Now, the fact as to how many more did vote, was 
| not a matter of so much importance. The ques- 
tion was, ‘* What is the will of the people of 
| Michigan?” that was, of the voting part of the 
| population. Well, that fact being established 
another question arose, whether Congress should 
take notice of the proceedings of the last conven. 
tion? Mr. G. concluded with saying that he was 
authorized by the Judiciary Committee to pregg 
the disposition of this bill without delay. 
| Mr. CALHOUN asked the Senator from Ten. 
| nessee whether he was prepared to abandon the 
| preamble; and whether he was also prepared to 
yield the proceedings of the convention held ip 
| December last? 
| Mr.GRUNDY replied that, as chairman of the 
/ committee, he did not feel himself authorized to 
|, abandon anything; but, as a Senator, he could 
| say that the preamble with him was a matter of 
| no consequence. He was satisfied that the State 
| should be admitted with or without it, for all the 
| consequences would follow one way as from the 
|other. He did not place any particular value on 
|| the preamble, except in so far as to the legal 
effect it was to have; therefore he would consent 
to the withdrawal of it. He told the Senate when 
| he first introduced the subject, that in his opinion 
Congress does possess the power to fix the bound- 
/ary of any portion of territory, when it converts 
a Territorial into a Stategovernment. It has done 
80 in the third section of the bill, and in his opinion 
the section was unnecessary. If he recollected 
|| rightly, a bill passed the Senate at the last session 
|| to establish the northern boundary of the State of 
| Ohio. That settled the question; and Michigan, 
| without the aid of the preamble, could not come 
| to the south of it. 
| Mr. CALHOUN reiterated the questions which 
| he had previously propounded to the gentleman 
| from Tennessee, and then added that he had 
| looked into the question, and that his mind was 
| made up that Michigan could not be admitted by 
| the convention of December. 
| Mr. GRUNDY rejoined, that then there could 
| be no reason for postponing the debate. The gen- 
| tleman had said that he was satisfied; well, it re- 
| mained for him to try whether he could satisfy the 
| Senate. He (Mr. G.) had already stated his 
opinion as to the preamble, yet he was desirous to 
| hear what Senators had to say against its being 
retained. 

Mr. CALHOUN had bestowed all the attention 
| on this subject that it was possible for him to do, 
and he must say that, with the most serious desire 
_ on his part for the admission of Michigan into the 

Union, it was impossible for him to give his sanc- 

tion to this bill. He was compelled to the belief 
| that the Judiciary Committee had not bestowed 
that attention on this subject which its magnitude 
' deserved. The subject had been too short atime 
| before the committee for them to have sufficiently 
considered it, and he could explain in no other 
way how they could have given their sanction to 
| the principles contained in that bill. The Senator 
| behind him from Ohio, [Mr. Morris,] had well 
characterized these principles as dangerous and 
revolutionary, and he might have gone ferther, 
and characterized them as utterly repugnant to our 
Constitution. Hehad not (Mr. C. said) ventured 
this assertion without due reflection, and weighing 
well what he said; and he purposed, with the 
attention of the Senate, to make it good. In order 
to understand this question properly, it would be 
necessary to take all the facts of the case from the 
beginning down to the present time. 

Previous to their application to Congress for 
admission into the Union, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Michigan passed an act to authorize 
the people to hold a convention for the purpose 
of forming a constitution and State government, 
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Accordingly the convention met, formed a consti- 
tution, and sent it here for the approval of Con- 
ress. This constitution, however objectionable, 
was, after a full discussion, finally accepted, and 
Michigan was declared to be one of the States of 
this Union, upon the simple condition that she 
would conform to the boundaries prescribed in the 
act of Congress for her admission, and that this 
assent should be given by a convention, called for 
the sole purpose of giving it. Shortly after the 
Legislature of the State met, for by the act of Con- 
ress she had been raised fram the condition of a 
‘erritory to that of aState,and called the conven- 
tion referred to in the act. This convention met 
at Ann Arbor in September last, and after full 
reflection and discussion, dissented from the con- 
ditions required by Congress. This was the first 
artof the proceedings, and he would now go on 
to notice the second. In December last, a self- 
constituted assembly, elected immediately under 
the act of Congress, laying aside the authority of 
the State, and calling themselves a convention, 
there being no act of the State defining who should 
and who should not be voters at this self-constitu- 
ted convention, voted the assent prescribed in the 
act of Congress, and accordingly transmitted it to 
the Chief Magistrate of the Union, who trans- 
mitted it to Congress; and the Committee on the 
Judiciary had reported a bill in conformity with 
the assent thus informally given. ‘This brief 
state of facts presented the question now given 
to the Senate, has this self-constituted convention 
the right of giving the assent of the State to the 
conditions prescribed in the act of Congress? 
Had they any authority to do what was implied 
in that assent of admission? Now, what was 
implied in that assent, and what is the act of 
admission? It was an act which brought the 
State of Michigan into this Union, and pledged 
her to our constitutional compact. Had this 
assembly the right to speak for Michigan on any 
question, or in any way whatever? But, further, 
this convention exercised the right to supersede 
the constitution of Michigan in part. Michigan, 
in her constitution, which had received the sanc- 
tion of Congress, fixes her boundary, and this 
convention changes that boundary. Again, in 
consequence ef the act of Congress, the State of 
Michigan was already a State; and as a State, 
through her constitutional Legislature, authorized 
acouvention of the people, who met and decided 
on the conditions required by Congress. Now, 
he would submit to the Senate whether this 
informal assembly—this coucus, as he might call 
ii—had the right to supersede the solemn expres- 
sion of the wul of the people of Michigan given 
in this formal and constitutional way? ‘Lhese 
were grave questions, and demanded the most 
serious consideration of the Senate. If we pro- | 
nounce that this assembly had no authority, that | 
it could not supersede the constitution of Michi- 
gan, and that it could not undo what had been 
done by the regularly constituted convention of the 
people, then we must pronounce this bill to be 
unconstitutional, dangerous, and revolutionary 
in the extreme. The chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, (Mr. Grunpr,] said that they had 
the right to express the will of the people of the 
State, because elected by a greater majority of 
voters than those who elected the first convention. 
On what grounds did the chairman place it that | 
more in number voted for this convention than for 
the first? This, however, involved two questions; 
the one a question of fact; and the next, ucfortu- 
nately, a question of more importance: a question 
of principle. He would not (Mr. C. said) discuss 
the question of fact, but would barely say that 
never was a question of fact so loosely supported. 
Letters, and parts of letters, with extracts from 
newspapers, were the only evidence; and they || 
were not even informed of the number of votes 
that had been given. Sir, (said Mr. C.,) no man 
knows better than the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee that such testimony would not be re- 
ceived even in the lowest magistrate’s court in the | 
country. 
But Mr. C. would not discuss the question of || 
facts further, but go on to the question of prin- | 
ciple. What, then, was that question, thus pre- | 
sented to them by the chairman of the committee? | 
Why, that meré numbers gave the authority,and | 


numbers alone might, without authority of || called upon the Senate to put a stop to this dan- | 
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law, supersede what had been done under the con- 
stitutional authority of the State. Need he show 
it to be identical with the late anarchical move- 
ments in Maryland—movements which had done 
more to shake the foundations of our institutions 
than anything that had happened since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution—a movement which, 
thank God, had been frowned down by the good 
sense and patriotism of the people—in order to 
demonstrate its dangerous tendency. We find 
(said Mr. C.) the same principle revived in this 
case; worse than that: in Maryland it was as- 
sumed that the Government did not represent the 
majority of the people; but here it was assumed 
that the mere plurality of voters should have the 
power to set aside the acts of the State done ina 
regular and constitutional way. He had shown 
from the very witnesses brought forward in behalf 
of this convention, that it was elected by buta 
bare plurality of voters. Taking the population 
of Michigan, there could not be less than twenty- 
five or thirty thousand voters in that State. Yet 
on the fact of a mere plurality of voters, they 
were to assume that this seif-constituted assembly 
expressed the will of a sovereign and independent 
State. But the Senator from Pennsylvania said 
that it was not a self-constituted assembly; that 
the act of Congress did not require that the assent 
of the people of Michigan should be given by a 
convention called by the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, that it required only the meeting of the peo- 
ple in convention, and that this was such a meet- 
ing. It was not his intention to enter into an 
argument whether the Senator from Pennsylvania 
had given the true construction to the term a 
meeting of the people in convention; but he might 
show that the interpretation of the Senator was 
erroneous, and that if such had been the intention 
of Congress, they would have said who should 
vote fur the members of this convention, and pre- 
scribed the time and place for the meeting, and 
not leave it to irresponsible individuals to determ- 
ine these important points. The meaning of a 
convention, as used in our Constitution and laws, 
was not such a convention as is used in our daily 
conversation, but he would waive all this, and 
take higher ground. If, then, this was such a 
convenuon as the Senator from Pennsylvania said 


| It was, It was repugnant to the Constitution; for 


Copgress had no right to call a convention of the 
people of the State. It had the right to call a con- 
vention in only one sense: for the purpose of 
amending the Constitution of the United States; 
and this must be done in the mode prescribed by 
that instrument. This was the only power Con- 
gress possessed to call a convention, and it was 
repugnant to the Constitution to say that it could 
cail one in a State. Michigan was a State, and 
as much so as any in this Union, and she was in 
a course of passage into the Union. She was 
made so by act of Congress, and can come in only 
as a State acting under a Constitution and laws. 


|For this Government to undertake to admit a 


State on the mere application of certain irre- 
sponsible individuals, would be a most monstrous 


| perversion of the Constitution, and in direct oppo- 


sition’to the letter as well as to the spirit of our 
institutions. It would establish a relation—-that 
between the General Government and the people 
of the State, without the intervention of the State 
itself—that would be fatal to our liberties. It was 
through the State only that there was any connec- 
tion between the people of a State and this Gov- 
ernment; and it was in that way only that they 
were bound by the Constitution and laws of the 
Did not the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania see the force of this argument? If Con- 
gress could authorize a convention in Michigan, 
it could call it in any other State; for she was 
as much a State as any other. Are we willing 
(asked Mr. C.) to admit such a principle? Was 
there a Senator on that flo6r willing to admit that 
Congress possessed the right to call a convention 
in his State? If once admitted, the existence of 
the States would cease, the Government would be 


| subverted, and, instead of our glorious Confed- 


eracy, we would have one of the most odious and 
most tyrannical Governments that ever existed. 
W ho did not see that, in the mutations of party, it 
would put the power into the hands of this Gov- 
ernment to control the State governments? He 
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gerous principle. Recollect, (said he,) that bad 
precedents live for ever, and that the good ones 
only perish. He might be asked, what would he 
do to admit Michigan into the Union? He would 
say that, provided the Senators from Ohio and 
Indiana, who were more entitled to speak on the 
question of boundary, did not object, he would be 
willing to admit Michigan precisely as she stood 
here last session; setting aside the whole of this 
preamble which referred to boundary, and repeal- 
ing the éonditions prescribed in the act for her 
admission. But if this could not be done, they 
were told that a decided majority of the people of 
Michigan were in favor of coming into the Union 
on the terms prescribed, and, as the Legislature 
met thif month, an act could be passed by them 
to call a convention in the regular way, and thus 
legally and constitutionally undo the act of the 
first convention. There would be but little loss 
of time by following this course; and it would be 
far better to lose a little time than to risk the estab- 
lishment of a dangerous principle. 

But they were told that the surplus revenue was 
about to be distributed, and that Michigan might 
not get her share if the act was not speedily 
passed. This was a small matter to put in com- 
petition with the establishment of a dangerous 
principle, and he hoped that no difficulty would be 
made about it. Let (said he) an act be passed at 
once directing the share of Michigan to be retained 
until she came into the Union, or be given to her 
at once. 

Mr. GRUNDY confessed that he could not see 
anything in the whole proceedings calculated to 
excite alarm. The Senator [Mr. Catnoun] has 
told the Senate that a proceeding in Maryland 
had excited more apprehension in regard to our 
institutions than anything that had occurred since 
the establishment of our Government. Now, 
that was the gentleman’s opinion; but he [Mr. 
Grunpy] had seen the time when there was felt 
more solicitude with respect to the stability of our 
Union than what had recently happened in Mary- 
land, or in the proceedings which had been adopted 
in Michigan. In order to determine the question 
before the Senate, it might be as well to take a 
short review of the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with it. 

Sy the ordinance of 1787, it was provided that 
this territory, and all portions of the territory 
ceded by the State of Virginia northwest of the 
Ohio, should be admitted as a State, not by con- 
ventions called for the purpose of ratifying a pro- 
posal made by Congress; but upon the fair con- 
dition that when their population should have 
amounted to a certain number. Michigan, at the 
time she first applied to be admitted into the 
Union, possessed a population of one third more 
than was required by the ordinance of 1787. But 
he should state that, before asking for admission, 
as she had a right to do, she called a convention, 
and framed a constitution. ‘The General Govern- 
ment had, at that time, a right (without prescrib- 
ing the terms to be found in the act of the 2d of 
March, 1836) to receive her into the Union. But 
what did Congress do? Did they comply with 
her request, or with the terms of the ordinance? 
No. Congress prescribed different provisions 
from any to be found in the ordinance. Now, 
according to the view he took of the subject, this 
sovereign and independent Siate, having the same 
right to be represented on that floor as South Car- 
olina or Tennessee, has been for a long time kept 
knocking at the doors of Congress, and still they 
were shut against them. He would, having said 
this much, say nothing further on this part of the 
subject. 

At the last session, and for some sessions pre- 
vious to that, a very serious controversy hed arisen 
between the State of Ohio and the Territory of 
Michigan. What (he asked) did Congress do in 
its great desire to see tranquillity and harmony re- 
stored between them? It passed theacts of 1836. 
And yet the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewine) now 
wanted to see no such provision as that contained 
in the act of 1836, and which he (Mr. G.) believed 
to have been placed there by the committee in the 
proper discharge of their duty, and which he 
thought commendable in them. 

Mr. EWING explained. I contended for the 
third section. I thougist itof no importance then, 
nor do | now. 
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Mr.GRUNDY resumed. He was speaking of 
the Senator’s exertions in regard to another bill, 
or other bills, which were introduced to fix the 
northern boundary of the State of Ohio; and be- 
fore that was accomplished Senators insisted that 
Michigan could not be admitted into the Union. 
Well, what was the objection now to her admis- 
sion? None that he could see. But when the 
Senate came to pass this act of admission, they 
put in this section: 

‘© That, as a compliance with the fundamental condition 
of admission contained in the last preceding section of this 
act, the boundaries of the said State of Michigan, as in 
that section described, declared, and established, shall re 
ceive the assent of a convention of delegates elected by the 
people of said State, for the sole purpose of giving the as 
sent herein required,’ &c. ° 

Now, that was the provision to which this pre- 
amble has a reference. Did that section say that 
the Legislative Assembly of Michigan should call 
a convention to decide on the subject? Nota 
word did it contain to that effect. Did the con- 
stitution of Michigan authorize the calling of a 
convention on the part of the Legislature? Nota 
word dil the constitution contain on the subject. 
But the Legislature did call a convention, and they 
refused to assent to the conditions contained in the 
act of Congress. 

Now, to judge that Congress did not intend 
putting a legal construction on the section, that 
the intervention of the Legislature should be ne- 
cessary, let him suppose thatthe Legislature should 
refuse to act, and consequently call no convention, 
the people of Michigan had risen up una voce, and 
given their assent to the meeting In convention, 
would gentlemen bave said **the convention must 
be called by the Legislature ?’’ Now, this was the 
consent of the people of Michigan—of the popu- 
lation entitled to vote, residing there. And shall 
the Legislature of that State have the power to 
refuse, or grant, that which the people may de- 
mand on soimportantasubjectasthis? It seemed 
to him it ought not to be required, and therefore 
the conclusion he drew from the question was, that 
the people have a right to convoke their assemblies, 
the delegates from which have a right to meet in 
convention, and there, if they deem proper, ratify 
the conditions prescribed by Congress. If he were 
right in that conclusion, then the preamble was 
correct; and if wrong, it ought to be struck out. 

He felt no concern in regard to this branch of 
the subject at all. He was free to admit, that 
without the preamble, he was ready to vote for 
the bill. But for the third section of the act of 
1836, let him tell the Senate, Michigan would have 
been represented here, and in the other House, 
long ago. Well,now,the people have been called 
upon in their primary capacity, and have given 
their assent to the conditions of Congress, why 
should the Senate cause further delay in admitting 
her? The Senator from South Carolina had said 
it would not take long to haveanother convention. 
He (Mr. G.) admitted it; but every moment did 
her injury. Senators were, by delay, violating a 
greater principle than that of which the gentleman 
had spoken. It was a greater infraction of prin- 
ciple than any known to free government. 

He admitted, with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that the testimony establishing the fact of the 
assent of the people of Michigan, was of great 
importance, and in this case not according to the 
strict rules of legality; yet the testimony was of 
such acharacter, that Legislatures would not refuse 
to act upon it, although courts of justice would 
reject it, because not duly accredited by the oaths 
of witnesses. But did not Senators do daily many 
acts upon testimony not on oath, but for which 
the statements of men of high standing, honor, 
and honesty, guarantied their truth? 

What (he asked) was the amount of the testi- 
mony produced? Why, that between five and six 
thousand votes were given atthe election cf mem- 
bers for the convention in September last, and that 
from eight to nine thousand were given for the 
delegates who formed the convention in December. 
What was the object in calling upon the people of 
Michigan? It was to know whether they were 
willing to come into the Union on the terms pre- 
scribed by the act of the 2d of March, 1836. 
They have answered, and given their assent. In 
one county there was given at the first election for 
the delegates who were elected, one hundred and 
eighty votes ofa majority. These delegates con- 
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stituted the majority in the first convention; and | 


by their votes the assent of Michigan was refused. 
Atthe first election, about seventeen hundred votes 
were cast, including both parties. Atthe last elec- 
tion, nineteen hundred votes were given in favor 
of the assenting party alone. The whole thing 


was chenged, and must have been changed by the 


revolution of opinion. 


Without going further into the subject, he 


wanted the Senator from South Carolina to in- 


form the Senate how he would do justice to the | 


people of Michigan, and further, how the passa 


ge 
of the bill was to be obtained in any form. Would 
he send the people back again to a convention? | 
The deiay was unnecessary, and objections would 


be made of a similar character. Why should the 
Senator not vote for the bill, the preamble being 
struck out? What difficulty was there in it? 
For his (Mr. G’s.) part, he could not see any. 
He contended that there was nothing of a politi- 
cal character in this matter, either on one side or 
the other; therefore, it was fairly on principle that 
a difference of opinion could be said to exist. In 
answer to the inquiry of the Senator from South 
Carolina, ** Can Congress call a convention in a 
State ?”’ he answered ‘* No!” nor did it in this in- 
stance; neither does the preamble or bill givesuch 
power, nor imply it. He would conclude his re- 
marks by merely declaring, that whether the pre- 
amble should be stricken from the bill or not, he 
would vote for it. 

Mr. MORRIS, on his first motion to strike out 
the preamble to the bill providing for the admis- 


sion of Michigan into the Union, said: The gen- | 


Uleman from South Carolina had correctly under- 


stood his object, which was to bring the principle 
contained in the preamble to the bill in a direct 
form before the Senate for its decision. Although 
he entertained for the talents and ability of the 


Senator from Tennessee the highest respect, yet | 
on this subject he had entirely different views | 


from those expressed by that gentleman; still he 
would say that on this question, particularly on 
the doctrine contained in the preamble, the gentle- 
man was unquestionably in error. He, however, 
agreed with the Senator that Michigan ought to 
be admitted into the Union; his mind had under- 
gone no change on this point, for he was of the 
same opinion at the last session of Congress; he 


was opposed to the principle contained in the third | 


section of the act for her admission at the time of 


its passage, though he said nothing on the floor | 


of the Senate on the subject. He, at that time, 
considered this third section not only as unneces- 
sary, as it respected the rights of Ohio, but as 


unconstitutional and dangerous, and as requiring | 


of the people of Michigan an act nugatory in 
itself, and humiliating in its consequences; he was 
anxious then, he was anxious now, that Michigan 


should be admitted without having any restriction | 


or condition whatever imposed on her; he thought | 


then, as he found the fact now, that the people 
of Michigan would view this provision, requiring 


their assent to the law of Congress, as an act of | 


supererogation, and one which the authority of 
the Constitution did not warrant, aod did not 
reach, and he had found both conventions which 


had lately been held in Michigan concur on this | 


nead, for both had denied the power of Congress 
to require the assent which had been required in 
he third section of the act for their admission; 
nor did they submit or agree to give it as matter 


of right, but as a matter of obedience only, and | 


to prove to the country their love and attachment 
to the Union. 


mitted, it ought to be on that high and elevated 


Whenever Michigan shall be ad- | 


ground on which she desires to stand, a repeal of | 


the third section of the act of last session. On 


this ground (Mr. M. said) he wished most ar-| 


dently to place her citizens; and the passage of 


the bill without the preamble would accomplish | 


that object, for he believed that it was a well- 
settled principle, that if the provisions of an act 
passed by the Legislature be repugnant to the 


that purpose. This then was his first, though 


| 
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Senate, 


the State of Michigan at once. He had under. 
stood the Senator from South Caroling (Mr 

Catnoun] to say that if both the Senators from 
Ohio were satisfied as to the northern boundar 

line of that State, he would have no objection to 
give his assent to the bill, provided the preambj, 
was stricken out, after this declaration. [f that 
were done, as he (Mr. M.) hoped it would be he 
had but little doubt of the unanimous vote of the 
Senate in favor of the admission; he could not 
possibly see any quarter from which objections 
would be made to it. Gentlemen had argued as jf 
there was a party here who wished to keep Mich. 
igan outof the Union. He was not one of those. 
and whatever gentlemen might say in argument. 
he did not suppose a single member harbored 
such a wish, but all were anxious for her admis. 
sion the first moment it could be done without a 
violation of constitutional duty, of principle, or of 
law. Although it has been attempted to be jm. 
pressed upon the Senate that the controversy 
which had existed between Ohio and Michigan 

with regard to boundary, was one reason why the 
delegation from that State were opposed to the bill, 
he begged leave to undeceive gentlemen on this 
point, by assuring them that was not the case; the 
course which Ohio had marked out for herself jn 
that controversy had proved itself to be the correct 
one. Congress, by their actof the last session, had 
given consent to theconstitutional boundary of that 
State, and it had now become satisfactory, as well 
as obligatory on all parties, and thus the incum- 
brance which for so many years had been thrown 
over the title of Ohio by the act of Congress of 
1805, establishing the Territory of Michigan, had 
been withdrawn, and the moment this was done the 
jurisdiction of Ohio over the disputed territory 
was complete. It is then by virture of the consti- 
tution of the State that Ohio has taken jurisdic- 
tion over that portion of country; we cannot fora 
moment admit the idea that Congress has given us 
any power to do so. Congress has only recognized 
the validity of our claim, and removed the difficul- 
ty the act of 1805 had created. He, therefore, as 
one of the Senators from Ohio, was perfectly satis- 
fied that the State of Michigan should be admitted 
without any reference to the Ohio boundary what- 
ever. On this question doubts no longer remain 


| as it respects Ohio, and he felt strongly disposed 


to remove from the people of Michigan, the now 
unnecessary and humiliating condition which had 
been imposed on them, which condition he thought 


| in point of sound policy was never required, nor 


did he believe that Congress rightfully possessed 
the power to impose it. 

But, sir, (said Mr. M.,) the view which I have 
so far taken of this subject, is a very important 
one indeed, when compared with the broad and 
dangerous principle contained in the preamble be- 
fore us. He had for many years occupied some 
humble station in public life; had been some- 
what acquainted with the legislation of the coun- 
try; that branch, more than any other, had occu- 
pied his attention, and he could say, in the most 
perfect sincerity, and with a clear conscience, that 
he never had heard, nor had he ever expected to 
hear, doctrines such as were recognized in the 
preamble to the bill, and such as had been openly 
and clearly avowed iv the Senate on the present 
occasion, and in support of the preamble now 
under discussion. The facts, as stated by the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoon,] 
with regard to the proceedings in Michigan, have 
often been repeated on this floor; they are well- 
known and need not be again detailed. Congress 


| had recognized, even by the act of the 15th June, 


most inconsiderable, reason for wishing to strike | 
out the preamble; for if his doctrine was true, as || 
he verily believed it was, the passage of the act || 
itself, without the lumber and incumbrance of || laws, or do we mean one where th® law shall never 
the preamble, would fairly and honorably admit || be known but when expressed by the public voice, 


1836, Michigan as a Srare; in the third section of 
that act she is no less than four times spoken of 
asaSrate. It is the State of Michigan, and not 
the people of the country, as abstract from the 
sovereignty of the State, that can rightfully respond 
to the law of Congress; and it is only the voice of 
the people of the State, collected and expressed as 


ed ( || a State, that ought to be received as creating any 
provisions of a former act, the former act is re- | 


pealed without any express words being used for | 


obligation on the part of Congress, or indeed any 
obligation upon the State herself. 

But, sir, what are we to understand by this word 
State? Do we mean an organized, or do we 
mean an unorganized, community? Do we mean 
a country governed by known and established 
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through the medium of county conventions, or by || matter? Do you love and venerate your own 


anassemblage of the people at one particular place? 


if to the word State, or the expression, people of | 


the Siate, we mean, as I contend is the only cor- 
rect meaning, an organized community, a people 
who have associated together and provided for the 


cafety and security of ALL, written constitutions | 


and laws, and also provided for the exercise of 
its sovereignty through the instrumentality of con- 
stituted tribunals, or a Government of any other 
known and established character, if this be the case, 
then, he contended that a State had but one mode, 
and one medium, through which it could express 
its opinions, or exercise its power; and that in 
pursuance of its own constitution and laws, a State 
can be known or recognized under no other char- 
acter; and, to use a figurative expression, it can 
neither think, speak, nor act, in any other way. 
Well, sir, (said Mr. M.,) what are the few facts to 
which this doctrine can be applied in the present 
case? The sovereign, but it would probably be 
more appropriate to say the physical or numerical, 
power of the people of Michigan, exercised in their 
yrimary assemblies, without the authority of any 
jaw of the State, and not only without the sanc- 
tion of any constitutional provision, but in direct 
contravention of constitution and law, and by mere 
numerical strength, evidenced by a plurality of 
votes, have understood her to give the assent of 
the State to an act of Congress, which is to remain 
obligatory upon the State in all time to come, and 
which the regular constituted authorities of the 
State have no power to control, and which the 
people themselves, according to the provisions of 
theirown constitution, can never alter, abridge, or 
amend; and it is the assent thus given, that we 
are now so emphatically called ypon to receive as 
the constitutional and legitimate will of the State. 

Sir, (said Mr. M.,) I cannot consent thus to 
humble any one of the sovereign States of this 
Union. Let it be constantly borne in mind, that 
there has been two conventions assembled in 
Michigan, for the purpose of considering, or 
assenting to, the act of Congress. The convention 
which first met was in pursuance of a law of the 
State specially passed for that purpose; that it 
was elected and organized according to the pro- 
visions of that law; that this convention dissented 
from the proposition of Congress, or rather did 
not consent thereto; that subsequent to this de- 
cision it was that the people met in their primary 
assemblies, and the result was, that another con- 
vention was had. The documents furnished the 
Senate inform us that in two counties no elections 
were held, and, of course, those counties were not 
represented in this latter convention, the president 
of which, in a communication to the President 
of the United States, says: that ** the convention 
‘originated through primary meetings of. the citi- 
‘zens of the several counties, in ample time to 
‘afford notice to the wholeState. Pursuantthereto 
‘elections, kept open for two days, on the 5th and 
‘6th instant, (December,) have been held in all 
‘the counties except Monroe and Macomb.”’ This 
(Mr. M. said) was the relation of facts and cir- 
cumstances, to him entirely inexplicable; no time 
is mentioned as to the notice given, nor what 
kind of notice was thought necessary, or how the 
same was promulgated. This, as it appears to 
us, Was mere matter of opinion, and might, in 
Michigan, depend very much on party views and 
party purposes. But the great principle, and 
indeed the argument, does not depend on these 
minor considerations. The question is, will Con- 
gress recognize as valid, constitutional, and obliga- 
tory, without the color of a ‘law of Michigan to- 
sustain it, an act done by the people of that State 
in their primary assemblies, and acknowledge that 
act as obligatory on the constituted authorities 


constitution and laws, the only guarantee you | 
have for all your personal, social, and political | 
rights? Are you willing to subject them all to 
this tremendous power? Congress may have a 
favorite measure to accomplish, which may come 
in collision with State power. How easy to over- 
come this power, by doing what is now claimed 
to be right in Michigan; pass an act requiring 
the people of the State to give their assent to it, 
or permitting them, if you please, to do so; send 
amongst them your agents and emissaries, to 
induce calls for primary assemblies; to hold a 
convention to suit your views; obtain the act of 
assent by such convention, and your whole pur- 
pose is answered. ‘The State is under your feet; 


you are the master-spirit that directs its move- | 
ments; and you would have the right to call upon | 


the executive power of the country to see that | 


your laws were faithfully executed. Why, sir, 
but yesterday, and we might have looked on this 
picture of fancy only; but it is now fast assuming 
the character of fact, and we may awake to the 
reality before we are aware. 
suggested, and much more, may take place under 
the sanction of the broad principle now contended 
for. Let it not be said that we are unnecessarily 
alarmed, and that the argument is carried to ex- | 
tremes. We always test principles by the extent 
to which they can, consistent with themselves, be 
carried into effect. Suppose Congress should 


All that has been | 


have a favorite project to carry through a State, | 
| say the State of South Carolina, for instance, a 


road or canal, which all would agree could not be 
done without the consent of the State, and Con- 


gress should pass an act in terms precisely those | 
used in the act for the admission of Michigan, | 


and the Legislature of the State should be con- | 
»vened to consider the proposition, or should pro- || 


vide for the election of a convention, who should 
meet and reject the same,—if, after all this, some 
person should be found possessing influence suffi- 
cient, either with or without the patronage of this 
Government, to obtain a majority of the qualified | 
electors of the State, or even of the whole body 

of the people, both male and female, no matter 


how expressed, whether by convention or other- | 


wise, would any man say that this was sufficient 
authority for Congress to proceed with the con- 
templated work? No! None would be found to 
avow this at once; yet to this length will the 
doctrine lead. 

Sir, the matter can be brought home to our 


_ doors in Ohio; we have had a controversy par- 


taking of this character with the Bank of the 
United States. 
nied the power of Congress to authorize the bank 
to send a branch in the State without its consent. 


that a branch might be sent into any State by the 
* assent of a convention of delegates, elected by 


The Legislature of the State de- | 


| 
ee 
Suppose the charter had contained a provision | 


| the said State, for the sole purpose of giving such 


| assent;’’ suppose, sir, this had been the original * 


| charter of the bank, and a convention of delegates | 
had been gotten up, and have forced upon the | 


| power of action would entirely cease. 


and Legislature of the State? Are we prepared | 


to subject all State power and State authority to | 


the test of this principle? Our answer not only 
concerns Michigan, but ought, and I trust will be 
examined into by every State in the Union; and, 
although Michigan at this moment may be the 
Scape-goat to bear off this power into the western 
wilderness, yet it may, and can be found conve- 
nent to apply it to other States. Are we prepared 
for this application? is the great question now 
avout to be decided. I would most seriously call 


State the power of the bank, contrary to her own | 
constitution and laws, and against the express will | 
of the Legislature, | ask every citizen of Ohio | 
what would have been his opinion and feelings on 
a State of things of this kind? For my own part, 
as a citizen of that State, | had rather see Ohio | 


struck at once from the Union, than thata doc- | 


trine of this kind should be considered orthodox | 
and prevail in practice. We might wander for a 
while at large and find a resting place; but when 
once swallowed up by this Government, our | 
Then, 
indeed, would we have no Government of our 
own; we would be but mere automata in the 
hands of those who administer this Government. 


They would be the judges both as to the time | 


and manner of our acting, and of the validity of | 


the records of those acts. Would not this be the 
condition of the States if we adopt and maintain 


this dangerous principle?—a principle which ad- | 
mits a State into the Union without law and with- | 


out record, so far as the State has‘any action in 


the case., It is true, as was observed by the Sen- | 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnoun,] that 


|| good precedents are soon forgotten, while bad 


| 
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the principle contained in the preamble te the bill 
was vicious in the extreme. Shall we then coun- 
tenance it? shall we maintain it? He trusted 
not. 

He said he was somewhat surprised, he con- 
fessed, to hear the doctrine that had been advanced 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bocr- 
ANAN.] That gentleman, if he understood him 
correctly, not only sustained the proceedings of 
the last convention in Michigan, but contended 
that if it had not assented, the people would have 
gone on, even ad infinitum, to elect conventions, 
until they obtained one which would give the 
assent. A doctrine so latitudinarian as this, (he 
said,) he could by no means admit. It was a 
doctrine that unloosed all the obligations of soci- 
ety, and dissolved government into its original 
elements. ; 

In a controversy of this kind he would not fear 
to meet the gentleman, even in his own State, in 
which, as far as he knew, this doctrine had been 
first promulgated to the country. He would call 
the attention of the Senator to a public letter from 
the pen of a very distinguished citizen of that 
State; that letter had been made public, and of 
course was public property, and liable to public 
examination. The doctrine, he contended, con- 
tained in it, was revolutionary in its nature; it 
went to prove, as he understood it, that the right 
of revolution was a right inherent in the very 
nature of our institutions; a doctrine which he 
could not admit as correct, and one which went 
to prove that we had no stability whatever in our 
Government. ‘This doctrine was broached in a 
State whose citizens had always proved them- 
selves sound republicans; democratic sons of dem- 
ocratic fathers; and he felt highly gratified in 
finding that in that State this doctrine had fallen 
still-born from the press; it was at once rebuked 
by the good sound democratic sense of the peo- 
ple, and he thought had gone to the tomb of the 
Capulets; but he feared it was but the precursor 
of more extensive operations of a system which, 
while it flattered the pride and vanity of the peo- 
ple, was stealing from them every vestize of lib- 
erty, and undermining the foundation of all their 
social institutions. ‘he case of Maryland had 
been mentioned; the plea in that case was, if he 
understood it correctly, that the Legislature of the 
State having, as some thought, neglected to adopt 
such measures as the wants of the people required, 
that the people, or rather a majority of the people, 
had the right by a convention, elected without the 
authority of any law, to put down the whole frame 
of Government, and establish a new Government, 
with new powers and new agents, in its stead; 
that in fact the majority of a people of a State had 
the right to form a government to suit their own 
convenience, without any regard to the rights of 
the minority as secured under the existing Gov- 
ernment; this he considered the first act in the 
grand drama, by which he feared that public in- 
stitutions, made for the safety of all, were to be 
abolished for the special benefit of a part; it was 
the mere precursor of more energetic and exten- 
sive operations. Suppose a few of the large States 
should be disposed to think that the senatorial 
representation in Congress is unequal; that it was 
absurd, and derogatory to the rights of the people, 
that New York should have no more power in 
this body than Delaware; and should wish to 
change the present order of things. * True it is 
that the Constitution of the United States has 
provided that no State, without its consent, shail 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate; 
but what of that? This, according to the argu- 
ment we have heard, is but a subordinate right, 
always subject to the constitutional power of the 
people; let conventions be holden, elected by the 
people in their primary assemblies according to 
mere numbers, and less than half a dozen of the 
most populous States would swallow up the 
twenty smaller ones, who now, by giving their 
assent to this doctrine, do homage to the larger 
States for their liberties, and appear willing to rely 
on them, and not on the constitution, as the secu- 
rity for their rights. It would be well that we 
should always remember that our fathers did not 
expend their blood and treasure to establish a 
Government resting alone upon popular breath, 


upon all States-rights men to look well to this || ones live forever. He (Mr. M.) contended that || but one founded on written constitutions and laws 
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for the security of all, and in the formatiqn of 
which all had an equal right to participate. 

But, sir, suppose ail that has been urged against 
the facta as they appearin this case should be 
deemed insufficient to show that the principle upon 
which the admission of Michigan is made to rest, 
is founded in mistaken and erroneous views, yet he 
contended that there was no certain or conclusive 
evidence to show that the consentof the people of 
Michigan had ever been given, as required by 
theact of Congress. W hoare the people of Michi- 
gan within the meaning of that act? Surely, the 

ualified voters of that State, and none others. 
No one will contend for an opposite construction, 
What evidence, then, have we that the convention 
which gave the assent was elected by the preper 
persons? None atall; for aught we know, or for 
aught that appears in any part of the documents 
furnished the Senate, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that the people of Michigan ever did give 
their assent tothe actof Congress. ‘That the peo- 
sle of that State are desirous of being admitted 
into the Union he had |ittle doubt; but insisted 
that certain forms were necessary before that ad- 
mission could take place. Theevidence furnished to 
prove a compliance with those forms, he considered 
entirely incomplete and unsatisfactory. ‘True, as 
the Senator from Tennessee hus said, we have 
evidence founded on publications in newspapers, 
the statements of individuals, and copies of the 
proceedings of the convention itself, but none of 
these come to us under oath, or under the forms 
of official proceedings. The gentleman’s opinion 
is, that evidence thus furnished ought to be con- 
sidered sufficient to found an act of legislation 
upon. To this he said he agreed. But was the 
present a mere question of general or local policy, 
to operate in future? He thought not; it was a 
question of a judicial character. Deciding upon 
the proper construction of an existing law, and the 
facts that were to determine the rights of citizens 
under that law, we assumed here the character of 
judges, rather than legislators; and he thought it 
indispensably necessary that at least the shadow 
of judicial evidence should be preserved; and he 
contended that in this case even that shadow did 
not appear. In measures of naked policy the 
argument of the gentleman might safely be ad- 
mitted, but he repudiated its application in the 
present case. If evidence of a higher nature 
exists, it is somewhat extraordinary that it has 
not been furnished the Senate. If we are to rely 
exclusively on the popular vote of the people of 
the State, we ought to have some evidence of the 
votes given, and by whom. Does a single gen- 
tleman here know, by any evidence furnished, 
whether the persons who voted on the Sth and 
G:h days of December for members to a conven- 
tion were qualified electors or not? No; not one 
of us has any evidence on that point. How, then, 
are we to judge of the validity of the vote, or the 
rights of the convention? None of the proceed- 
ings were authorized by a State law, and thus 
stamping them with the solemnity of State author- 
ity; nor have we any parol evidence, even without 
oath, at all satisfactory on this point. It is most 
extraordinary that we are not furnished with any 
evidence as to who the voters were that cast their 
votes for the election of members to the conven- 
tion by whom the assent was given; and we may 
ask, and not without reason, who where they, or 
by what rule or authority theeir votes were col- 
lected and counted? Noone here knows anything 
on the subject. Sir, the history of the day informs 
us that the tide of emigration into the State of 
Michigan has for a yearor two past been im- 
mense; not only citizens of the United States, but 
foreigners, who have reached our shores in shoals, 
have found their way into that part of our country. 
Have we any evidence that this class of men were 
not the persons, in a good degree, who have thus 
undertaken.to remodel the Constitution of Michi- 
gan, and with it the very principles of our Gov- 
ernment.? Was it this class of men, or any 
portion of them, that have undertaken to give 
the assent of Michigan to her boundaries, as pre- 
scribed by Congress? Have we, 1 repeat again, 
any evidence to prove that this is not the class of 
»ersons who elected the second convention? We 
nave no such evidence. There is another vjew of 
this subject, not unworthy our notice. The elec- 
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tion appears to have been held two days in each 
county; ana he should be glad to be informed who 
it was that selected the days, and the number 
of days in which the election was holden? Who 


it was that gave the notice of the place and man- | 


ner of conducting the elections? Was it pro- 
claimed by one individual, or was it made known 
by an assemblage of citizens in one county to the 
ciuwens of another county? Did the county of A 
send aspecial messenger to the county of b, and 
so throughout the State, or did the people act 


simultaneously by instinct or impulse? Was the | 


voting by ballot in one county, and viva voce in 


another, and in a third by the holding up of hands | 


or counting of heads? All these facts, he contend- 
ed, were entirely unknown to the Senate; and yet 
we were called to declare, by the solemn -enact- 
ment of a law, that the people of Michigan, in 
proper form, had given their assent to the condi- 
tion imposed on them by theact of Congress. He 
contended that the Senate was about to establish 
the truth of a fact about which they had heard but 
little, except from pubhe rumor, paragraphs in 
partly newspapers, or from the statements and 
assertions of individuals not under the obligation 
ofanvoath. This, he thought, would be a most 
dangerous decision, pronounced at a very inaus- 
picious time. The condition of the country is at 
this ume peculiar, if not alarming. He said he 
felt it his duty to express his opinions honestly, 
as he entertained them; and he regretted much that 
that duty seemed to require him to comment on 
the existing state of things. Almost every news- 
paper on which he laid his hands contained the 
history of crimes almost without number, and 
strongly impressed upon his mind the idea that 
men began to think it right to take the administra- 
tion of justice into their own hands, and dispense 


what they believed it to be, entirely without any, 


of the forms of law. He had read of punishments 
of the highest nature being inflicted by the order 
of assemblies of the people, in some of the States, 
who had conducted their proceedings with ail the 
formality and gravity, no doubt, that the conven- 
tion of Michigan had conducted theirs. He had 
read with some surprise, as well as regret, adver- 
lisements in newspapers in different cities, offering 
for sale fine duelling pistols, and pistols tor the 
belt and the pocket, bowie-Knives, and like instru- 
ments well calculated for the taking of human life, 
offered as convenient articles, necessary for the 
convenience or comfortof man! He had no recol- 
lection of seeing, unul very lately, advertisements 
of this kind; and the question very naturally 
pressed itself upon his mind, what does all this 
mean? does it not prove to us that men are en- 
deavoring to place themselves entirely above the 
power of the law, and do that which they think 
to be right in their own eyes? He thought that 


it was high time forthe wholeconstituted authori- | 


ties of the country to use all proper means to cir- 
cumscribe the entire action of the people within 
the strict limits of the law, before the restraint of 
law was lost sight of altogether. Recognize (said 


Mr. M.) that the people of Michigan may, in this | 


informal manner, dispense with the constitution 
and laws of their own State, and you at the same 
time recognize thedoctrine that numerical strength 
alone shall have precedence in point of obligation 


to the most solemn legal enactments. It seemed || 


to him that there was at that moment a powerful 
responsibility resting on Congress, and that they 
ought to proceed with the most serious delibera- 
tion. He had heard for a year or two past much 
said about the abuse of executive power; but, 
said he, we are about to change the question, and 
to establish here dangerous assumptions of legis- 
lative power. By the act of the 15th of June, the 
fact of Michigan having assented to the conditions 
of that act, is to be ascertained by the President 
of the United States alone; he is made the sole 
judge when the assent is given, and is to make 
the same known by proclamation. Has he found 
the fact to exist? or has he issued his proclama- 
tion? No; he has done neither. He informs us 
that one convention, elected and convened in pur- 
suance of a law of the State, had not given its 
assent. He also informs us that another conven- 
tion had met, and did assent; and he further says 


[January 2, 


would have issued his proclamation in conformi, 
with the provisions of the act of Congress, jg } 
was satisiied that this convention, in all respects 
had accorded with the will of the people of Mich, 
igan. ‘I'he President was not satisfied that gy, bh 
facts existed upon which his proclamation ouske 
to issue, and he referred the whole proceedings 
to Congress; and this very reference ought > 
prove to us that the fact did not exist, and that 
Michigan had not complied wiih the conditions 
required of her; and he referred to it in order tha 
the restrictions might be removed; but, instead of 
removing the restrictions, we are about to find the 
fact of assent. He was anxious that this question 
should come to an issue, and that Michigan shoylq 
come into the Union, but was not wiiling to sacri. 
fice any principle to attain even this desirable end 
He thought it would be better for the people of 
Michigan themselves, and more satisfactory, jf 
they were kept a little longer out of the Union 
rather than havea principle adopted which both of 
her conventions had declared to be unconstity. 
tional. He trusted, however, that the difficulties 
might be remedied in the way suggested by the 
chairman of the committee, for he understood the 
gentleman to say that he viewed the preambleas of 
little consequence, and would vote for the bill if jt 
was stricken out; yet he would feel himself bound 
to retain it, although he considered it perfectly 
harmless and nugatory. 

Now, if this was the case, he hoped the gentle- 
man in courtesy, would at once agree to let it be 


| stricken out by the Senate, without his vote, as 


he believed it to be entirely unimportant, while 
other gentlemen believed it involved a dangerous 
principle, and would compel them to vote against 
the bill if it was retained; and he fully believed 
that if the gentleman would thus give his assent, 
and the obnoxious preamble was stricken out, 
there would not bea dissenting voice to the admis- 
sion of the new State into the Union. He could 
see no prejudice that would result in pursuing this 
course, to the boundaries of either Ounio or In- 
diana; their boundaries were already settled, and 
could not be disturbed, whether the preamble was 


| retained or not. A great deal (said Mr. M.) has 


been said here about Michigan having extended her 
jurisdiction over part of the territory belonging to 
Ohio and Indiana; but if he understood the con- 
stitution of Michigan, no definite boundary was 
established by that instrument. It was in the 


preamble to the constitution it was to be found, 


and in that alone. It was there provided that the 
people inhabiting the Territory, as established by 
the act of Congress of 1805, formed for theniselves 
a State government; this he considered as creating 
no difficulty as it respected the question of bound- 
ary, either with Ohio or Indiana. He therefore 
most sincerely hoped the honorable chairman 
would give his assent to thus striking out the pre- 
amble, for with it he thought it impossible to vote 
for the bill. 

The honorable chairman (he said) had told us 
that this was nota party or political question. He 
agreed with him that it was not. He felt that he 
ought to approach it as a judge; and so far as he 
was advised of the important principle involved 
in the case, he would endeavor to decide upon it 
according to the dictates of his best judgment. He 
trusted that no Senator would give his vote on 
this question under the influence of party or poilt!- 
cal feelings. However, (said Mr. M.,) we may 
be attached to party for the purpose of favoring 
political views as to future policy, yet when we 
came to a question of the magnitude of the one 
before us, we must decide it upon higher grounds, 
and suffer ourselves to be influenced by the sound 


| principles of justice only. If Michigan was not 


a State when would her existence asa State com- 
mence? «If she was a State at the time the act of 


the 15th of June jast was passed, she could only 


speak or rather make known her will as such 
State, and therefore the assent of this latter con- 
vention was not heract. If (said he) we recog- 
nize her as a State, we must date her existence 
from the time she adopted her constitution; and | 
her Senators and Representatives, who have been 


elected to Congress, are entitled to seats, then 
| indeed was she a State to all intents and purposes 


‘that if the proceedings of this latter convention | from that time; and the convention which after- 


, had come to him in the recess of Congress, he || wards met without authority was in derogation of 
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all her State rights. No gentleman, he presumed, 
would deny this; and yet we are about to set up the 
acts of certain unauthorized individuals as above 
the constituted authorities of the State. There was 
one circumstance he deemed somewhat material, 
which he wished to notice. The number of dele- 
gates which composed the first convention was 
forty-nine, and he took it for granted that the law 
of Michigan prescribed this number. But the 
convention which gave its assent to the act of 
Congress was composed of seventy-two members. 
How happened this? Was this a movement by 
which certain gentlemen irr the State were to be 
nut up, and others put down? Who apportioned 
to one county twelve delegates, the sixth part of 
the whole number, while an adjoining county sent 
buttwo? Where was the power in Michigan to 
make this discrimination, except the legislative 
ower? Sir, (said Mr. M.,) admit the truth of this 
preamble, and then the legitimate lengths to which 
it may be carried, and we dissolve the very ele- 
ments of government, and reduce its power to 
physical or numerical force. Itis through anarchy 
that we arrive at despotism. Submit this to any 
State, even to Michigan herself, freed from duress, 
and no one would agree to it. He was sure it 
never would be assented to in his own State; her 
people had no authority to change her political 
conuition, even by the consent or advice of Con- 
gress, but only through their own Legislature, 
and in the manner and form in which they had 
bound themselves to each other in their own con- 
stitution. It has been said that the first step from 
correct principles was taken with more difficulty 
than others which followed. As in morals so in 
politics. If we once let go our hold on the Con- | 
stitution for any purpose whatever, we may soon 
find it convenient to dispense with it on most if 
not every occasion. These (Mr. M. said) were 
his views on this important question, delivered, to 
be sure, in a desultory and unconnected manner; 
and he returned his thanks to the Senate for their 
patient attention. 
Mr. STRANGE said he should detain the Sen- 
ate but a moment or two, for, in his judgment, 
there was not space for much pertinent argumenta- 
tion on the subject under consideration. He did 
not perceive the alarming consequences from the 
adoption of the preamble, which presented them- 
selves to the minds of other gentlemen; nor, in- 
deed, did he much care, except so far as it might | 
be gratifying to others to retain it, whether the | 
preamble accompanied the bill or not. The reten- | 
tion of it struck him as being an exceedingly 
simple matter, involving no assertion either dan- || 
gerous or untrue. Congress, at the last session, 
passed a law constituting Michigan one of the | 
States of this Union upon a particular condition 
therein prescribed, and the preamble merely as- 
serted the performance of that condition. And 
what was that condition? Why, that the people | 
of Michigan should hold a convention, and agree 
therein to be bound by the territorial limits pre- 
scribed by Congress to that State. Have the 
people of Michigan complied with that condition ? 
Has she held her convention, and given the as- 
sentrequired? It was not denied, as he (Mr. S.) 
understood, that a convention had been holden, 
but the manner of holding it was objected to. He 
was not aware that either the common law, or 
any statute, prescribed any mode of assembling 
conventions; and no mode was prescribed in the 
act of Congress imposing upon Michigan the 
condition of holding this convention; and it was 
rather hard now, after she had holden her con- | 
vention, to tell her that she could take nothing | 
by it, because it had not been properly holden, 
although no landmarks for her guidance were laid 
down by the common law or statute, and Con- | 
gress herself had neglected to indicate any mode 
in which a convention might be constituted satis- | 
factory to herself. Michigan was left, as we are 
still left, to the plain dictates of common sense, 
that a convention was an assemblage of the peo- | 
ple of a community, in person or by their agents i| 
or representatives, no matter how assembled; and | 
by that plain principle of common sense, she has | 
aright to ask that she shall be tried. How was 1 
the Government under which we live put in oper- | 
ation, but through the action of the primary || 
assemblages of the people? And who has ever || 
dared to question the propriety of that result? And 





| was any chrysalis 
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is Michigan now to be told, in the absence of all 
law, and in the face of such examples, that there 
was a particular mode of action, the only legiti- 
mate and proper one? The report of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, shows that 
Michigan has holden a convention and given her 
assent; and it is not denied that a convention has 
been holden and the assent thereby given; but 
gentlemen say it is not a legitimate convention, 
but do not show us what is necessary to consti- 
tute a legitimate convention. It has been assumed, 
in the argument of this question, that Michigan 
isa State. If so, there is nothing left, it seemed 
to him, either to dispute or legislate about. ‘The 
Senators and Representatives from that State were 
entitled to their seats without farther action. He 
was not prepared to admit that she was a State. 
She was unquestionably once a Territory, the 
property of this Union, and could only rise to the 
dignity of a sovereign State by the consent of 
Congress, properly given. Congress had given 
this consent, but it was accompanied with certain 
conditions, which conditions must be performed 
ere the consent could take effect; and whether 
these conditions had been performed was the very 
matter under consideration. He denied that there 
te in which she ceased to be 


a ‘Territory, and y®& was not a member of this 


|Union. ‘Vhe transition must necessarily be in- 
| stantaneous from territorial existence to that of 
| membership in the Union. 
| State she continued to be a Territory, and only 


Until she became a 


ceased to be a Territory when she became a State 
in the Union. Her existence as a Siate, and her 
membership in the Union, were the cotempora- 
neous effects of one action. 

If he rig.tly understood the reason why Con- 
gress had imposed this condition upon Michigan, 
it was that there might be no future difficulty 
between her and the States of Ohio and Indiana 
relative to boundary. Congress could never decide 
the judicial question, as to what effect any or all 
the circumstances should have upon the rights of 
the several parties. Asa matter of prudence, she 


| might ask conditions which might, in her judg- 


ment, tend to peace, but it remained to the judicial 
tribunals of the country only to decide ulumately 
upon their regularity and effect. A rigid technical 
course was therefore unbefitting Congress, and 
nothing remained for her at present, but to ascer- 


| tain, upon broad and liberal principles, whether 


the condition required of Michigan had been per- 
formed. 

Some reference had been made to the State of 
Maryland in the course of the argument, which, 
by-the-by, he did not think at all parallel to the 
case of Michigan; but as it had been mentioned, 


| he would say, that if the people of Maryland, or 


any other State, thought proper at any time, bya 
convention, however originated or organized, to 
change her constitution, Congress would have no 


| right to interfere, unless she departed froma re- 
| publican form of government. 
| entirely domestic; and the authority of Congress 
to intermeddle in the matter, under any circum- 


It was an affair 


stances, could only be by force of the fourth sec- 


| tion of the fourth article of the Constitution of the 
| United States, by which a republican form of gov- 


ernment is guarantied by the United States to the 
States respectively. The evil of such a course, if 
any, would be confined to the citizens of the State 
itself, and neither the General Government, nor 


| that of any other State, would have a right to 


interfere, as long as the republican form of gov- 
ernment was preserved. But the case of Michi- 
gan fell far short of this, and, in his judgment, 
involved no question which could alarm the most 
apprehensive. It was a case which could only 
occur on the formation and admission of new 
States, and could be drawn into precedent under 
no other circumstances. The simple question, 
he repeated, was, has Michigan complied with 
the conditions required of her? The preamble 
affirmed that she had, and believing it to be true, 
he should vote for retaining it. 

Mr. DANA. I have listened with attention 
to the arguments of the gentlemen opposed to the 
admission of Michigan into the Union, and have 
perceived no sound reason for rejecting her appli- 
cation. She has, as is admitted by those gen‘le- 
men, complied with all the conditions required of 
her. She has the requisite population; she has 


‘also revoke his power? 


Senate. 


formed a republican constitution; and Congress, 
by its act of last session, hayapproved of that con- 
sutuuon. And doves not an impertous duty rest 
on us to receive that State into the Union? She 
asks it, and | am satisfied that we are bound to 
grant her request. And why not do it now, sir? 
We are told by the honorable gentieman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] that we cannot 
do it without a violation of the Constitution; and 
by the honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. Mor- 
Ris,] that it cannot be done without dissolving the 
elementsof our Union! But how stands the case? 
Let us advert to the principles and facts on which 
this question rests. Sir, a long and severe con- 
test had existed between Michigan and Ohio in 
relation to their boundary line; each claiming the 
same territory, and each ready to defend it with 
their lives. Michigan claimed an admission into 
the Union; but Congress could not admit her, 
standing as she did in a hostile attitude towards 
one of the States of the Union, until the exciting 
question of boundary was settled. And the wis- 
dom of this measure Is anparenttoevery one. To 
have admitted ker with her quarrel into the Union, 
would have been dangerous and ruinous. Con- 
gress, therefore, in the first place, proceeded to 
settle the boundary line between these contendin 
parties, upon principles conceived to be right, on 
then to limit and prescribe the boundaries, and 
point out the territory over which Michigan 
should have jurisdiction; and then in the same act 
of June, it approved of her constitution, and pro- 
vided for her admission into the Union by the 
proclamation of the President, if a majority of 
delegates, chosen by the people for that sole pur- 
pose, should give their assent to the terms of 
admission prescribed by said act. And to me it 
appears that the only question for us to consider 
is, have a majority of a convention, thus chosen, 
given their assent to the terms of admission? If 
they have, we are bound, sir, to admit them. 

It is understood, sir, that a convention of the 
people of Michigan was held in September last, 
who did not give their assent to the terms of ad- 
mission prescribed by this act, and of course the 
President did not admit the State into the Union 
by proclamation. It is further understood, thata 
second convention was held on the 15th Decem- 
ber last, who did give their assent to the terma 
prescribed by the act before mentioned, but the 
evidence of this assent was not communicated to 
the President until after the present session of 
Congress. He did not admit the State by procla- 
mation, but said he should have done so had 
he received evidence of the fact of the assent of 
the convention during the recess. As he did not, 
he has submitted the subject to the present Con- 
gress. 

These, sir, are the facts. And now what are 
the principles by which we are to be governed in 
this case? If, sir, | understand anything of stat- 
utes, or their construction, the act of Congress of 
last June, defining the limits and regulating the 
jurisdiction of Michigan, accepting her constitu- 
tion, and providing for her admission into the 
Union as an independent State, stands, as it ever 
has stood, an act of Congress. That section of it, 
however, which authorized the President to admit 
this State by proclamation, not having been acted 
upon by him, is inoperative, a dead letter. The 
power delegated by Congress to him, now reverts 
to them, and we can admit upon the same terms 
on which we authorized the President to admit 
this State, or we can admit upon such other terms 
as Congress shall deem wise and expedient. But, 
sir, we are told by grave and learned Senators 
that Congress having authorized the President to 
perform this service, on a certain contingency, 
that he, and he alone, can receive this State into the 
Union. Is this sound doctrine? Can it be a0? 
Let us examine this position. On receiving evi- 
dence of the assent of a ggajority of the conven- 
tion, the President was authorized to admit this 
State into the Union. He dyes not receive this 
evidence, or not in season, and the subject is sub- 
mitted to Congress. Now, sir, my apprehension 
is, that the President’s power conferred by the act 
has ended; that it has reverted to Congress, and 
they alone can exercise it. Doesa delegated power 
fora specific object, and for a limited time, alwaya 
continue? Cannot those who constitute an agent, 
And can they not exer- 
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cise that power when voluntarily surrendered by 
the agent? If not, I have yet to learn the first 
principles of statutes and their construction. Yes, 
sir, in my humble opinion, we have a right to 
exercise the powers we delegated to the Presi- 
dent, and that section of the statute granting them 
will not be violated. ‘That section is dead, and as 
if it never had passed, and the powers return to 
us, and, I trust, to be exercised by us in the admis- 
sion of this State. 

But, sir, we are met with another objection, 
viz: that a majority of the convention have not 
assented to the terms prescribed in the act of 


the value of our Union so slightly appreciated as 
to be dissolved upon false issues, and for trivial 
causes? I will not indulge in any such anticipa- 
tions, especially not as the consequence of this 
measure. 

Much, sir, has been objected to the passing of 
this bill, because the first convention of delegates 
withheld their assent to the requisitions of the act. | 
I am not at all surprised that they did; nor ought 
this to operate in any way against their subsequent 
assent. Consider for a moment the situation of 
the people of Michigan, when they chose their 
delegates to the first convention. They were then 


South Carolina (Mr. CaLnoun] seemed to eo, 
| sider the question of the admission of Michigan 
as a State of the Union at the present segs\, ar 
Congress as fraught with alarming consequeri a 
The preamble of the bill now under consideratiyn, 
the Senator tells us, embodies principles anarch;, 
cal, revolutionary, and subversive of the Conai. 
tution of the Union. The Senator says Congress 
can call no other convention than one to ateng 
the Constitution of the Union. Yet, (said Mr 
W.,) they have repeatedly called conventions to 
enable the people within certain territorial |imiis 
to form State governments. And Mr. W. feag 
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June last. Weare told, sir, that one convention 
assembied for the purpose of giving their assent, 
but withheld it, and that their doings ought to be 
conclusive. Again, the honorable Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Ewina] tells us that the second con- 
vention was not called by authorily, not according 
to the act of Congress; that it originated with the 
people, and that they assembled in their primary 
meetings and chose their delegates to the conven- 
tion. And ther he triumphantly asks, who pre- 
sided at those meetings? Llow were they organ- 
ized, and who swore their officers? My reply to 
these positions and inquiries fs, first, that the act 
of Congress requiring the assent of the convention 
does not point out how the dejegates shall be 
chosen. It requires the assent of a majority ofa 
convention, chosen by the people, for that purpose. 
Here, sir, the law has left it, and wisely left it, to 
the people to select their delegates in their own 
way. Ifa particular mode had been pointed out, 
that mode must have been pursued; but as there 
was none, the people were left to their own elec- 
tion, and they have exercised their powers as they 
thought most judicious, And now, sir, because 
they have not exercised them in a manner agree- 
ably to the views of gentlemen, but in perfect 
accordance with the act of Congress, shall we set 
aside their doings, and compel them to wait year 
after year for the enjoyment of those rights and 
privileges to which they have long been entitled ? 
** Who presided at those meetings? 
they organized, and who swore their officers ?”’ 
Claiming the privilege of a Yankee, I will answer 
these questions by proposing others. Who pre- 
sided over the meetings when the former delegates 
were chosen, and how were those meetings organ- 
ized?) Whoswore their officers? I have no doubt 
but that the town meetings were papery organ- 
ized, governed, and the officers duly qualified. 
But, sir, is that a question before this honorable 
body? Has this Senate looked into the organi- 
zation of towns, and to the qualification of their 
officers? Such an instance | have never known, 
nor does it, in my opinion, exist. What, sir, 


quisitorial body over primary assemblies? And 
where shall we begin, and where end? Suppose 
we look into their organization for the year 1836. 
That inquiry must necessarily carry us to their 
organization, and the qualification of their officers 
for 1835; and so we should go on to the first pre- 
cedent under the Constitution. The idea is too 
absurd todwellupon. And why should we doubt 
a correct procedure in the primary assemblies of 
the people of Michigan any more than in those of 
Ohio, or any other State? No, sir; the people of 


Michigan had a right to hold their primary meet- | 
ings and choose their delegates, and they have | 


done it; and who has a right to gainsay it. There 
seems to be a dread of the revolutionary character 
of these meetings! A dread of the poinGs oF THE 
rpeopLe! Sir, [ have no fear of either. When 
left to themselves, the people will generally do 
right; much more so than those who would tram- 
mel them, and lead them astray. Neither have I 
any of those apprehensions or gloomy forebodings 


| which seemed to alarm the mind of the honorable | 
Senator from South Carolina in regard to the vio- || 


| lation of the Constitution; nor have I any fears || ereign State. Her claim is not without precedent, 


| but has frequently been conceded to others. Now, 
Have | 
| wearight to deny her this privilege? Shall we 
| continue to debar her from year to year of rights 

| and gram to which she Is entitled, and which 

| she 


, that the elements of our Government will be dis- 
solved, which seemed to burden the anticipations 
of the honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. Mor- 
Ris,] although we should adopt the proposed 
measures of admission. Sir, our glorious inde- 
peo was the purchase of blood and treasure 
avishly expended, and our Constitution and form 
of Government the result of mature wisdom and 
experience combined; and are these Stated, after 
all, bound together by such feeble ligaments? Is 


How were | 





agitated by the question of boundary; they were 
disappointed at the decision of Congress; they 
were smarting under the wounds they had re- 
ceived from Ohio; and not having time, nor being 
in a condition to reflect upon the advantages and 
disadvantages of a union with the States, they did 
not consent to the terms proposed by the Na- 
tional Legislature. Is this, then, strange? Would 
it not have been more strange if, under the cir- 
cumstances, they had given their assent? But, 
sir, when passion had subsided, and opportunity 
had been given for reflecting upon the situation of 
a State out of the Union, they discovered that they 
were depriving themselves ofgreat and inesiima- 
ble advantages; that their sent state was one 
of weakness and exposure, and strength and pro- 
tection could only be found in the Union. Was 
it, then, wonderful that a change of sentiments 
should have taken place? No, sir; it would have 
been much more wonderful if a change in this 
respect had not taken place. And is it true that 
because one convention did not consent to the 
terms prescribed, that another could not? No, 
sir; if one or two, or even a dozen conventions, 
had refused their assent to the conditions, and af- 


| terwards, upon reflection, the people changed their 
| minds, and chose a convention a majority of 
| whom at last gave their assent, they would even 
| then have had an incontestable right of admission 
_into the Union. Besides, this last convention was |, 


chosen by about three thousand votes more than 


| the former one. 
Sir, actuated by these principles applied to | 
| these facts, I can entertain no doubt of the righte 
_ of Michigan in this case, and the path of our duty | 
| isequally clear. But I am not for admitting them 
| without retaining the preambie in the bill 
| connects their admission with the terms prescribed 
| in the act of June, and that settles the boundary 
line between Michigan and Ohio, and puts an end | 
'| to the long and bitter, if not bloody, contest in 
involved. | 


which those two States have been 
Nothing can be more abhorrent to the feelings of 


| every friend of liberty and humanity than a fratri- 
shall this grave Senate convert itself into an in- || 


cidal war between two of the States of this Union. 


| [| would never admit Michigan and her quarrel, but 


it should be fully and permanently settled before 
she becomes one of the United States. 


1 concur, sir, in the views of the honorable Sen- | 
| ator from North Carolina, [Mr. Srrance,]} that 
| if this question should be brought up hereaiter, it 
/must be settled by a judicial tribunal. 


act of Congress prescribing and making known 


the terms of admission, and the assent of the con- || 
vention to those terms, together with the pre- 


amble of the present bill, would, | apprehend, 
throw an insuperable barrier in the way of a 
recovery by Michigan. 
taining the preamble. 
A single thought more, and I have done. It is 
not denied that Michigen embraces a population 


| which entitles her to a rank among her sister | 


States; that she has formed a republican constitu- 


_ tion, and organized her government under it, and 
| that Congress have approved of it. She has also _ 
given her assent to the terms prescribed, and now 


presents herself for admission into the Union, and 
for her legitimate rank as an independent sov- 


let me ask, what is the duty of Congress? 


emands at our hands? Sir, a solemn duty 
devolves upon us, and I trust that we shall best 


into the Union. 


Mr. WALKER said that the Senator from 


That | 


But the | 


I am, therefore, for re- | 


extracts from various acts of Congress to tis 
effect. 

{Mr. Catnoun here said he intended to say tha 
Congress could call no convention in a State, ang 
that Michigan was a State when this convention 
was called. ] 

Mr. WALKER. If, then, Michigan is a State. 
or was s0 when this convention was called oy 
assembled, why does the gentleman refuse to 
consider her as a State, and deny her, not oniy 
now, but tll next year, any representation in the 
Senate of the Union? If she (Michigan) is g 
State, as the gentleman asserts, she must be ep. 
titled to all the rights of a State, and especially to 
the most important of all those rights, that of rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the Union. Sir, 
(said Mr. W.,) this convention in Michigan has 
been assembled, as in former cases, by a people 
passing from territorial pupilage to State sover- 
eignty, and is called by Congress in the same 
manner as similar conventions have been here. 

_tofore called by Congress for the same purpose, 
| But if Michigan be a State, and it be a violation 
| of State sovereignty to authorize the people to call 
| a convention, is it not equally a violation of State 
sovereignty for Congress to authorize the Legisla- 
ture to calla convention in Michigan, and espe- 
cially to call such a convention, in a manner 
repugnant to the provisions of the constitution of 
Michigan? Yet the Senator from South Carolina 
adopts the proceedings of the first convention, and 
disowns the proceedings of the second convention. 
Was the first convention called in pursuance of 
the act of Congress? If so, that convention, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s argument, is a gross vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the Union. And yet, 
if that convention was not called in pursuance of 
| the act of Congress, the dissent of the convention 
to the terms proposed by Congress can have no 
effect. Now, one of the express grounds upon 
which the first convention refused its assent to 
the terms proposed by Congress was, that the 
| convention then assembled had no control over 
| the boundary question, the Legislature not having 
_ pursued the mode designated by the constitution 
of Michigan in calling the convention. And 
| yet the Senator from South Carolina would give 
|| efficacy to the proceedings of the convention 
which disclaims its own authority and constiu- 
tional existence, whilst he denies the authority of 
| the last convention, assembled in pursuance of the 
act of Congress. The act providing for the admis- 
| sion of Michigan as a State of the Union demands, 
| aS a prerequisite of admission, the assent of a 
| convention of delegates, elected by the people of 
| Michigan, for the sole purpose of giving such 
| assent. The intervention of the Legislature was 
not required; nay, it was previously dispensed 
|| with; for the bill, as proposed at the last session, 
did first require legislative action; but that clause 
|| of the bill was stricken out, as Mr. W. conceived, 
to satisfy those who contended that the Legisia- 
| ture could not, but by the assent of two thirds of 
that body, assemble a convention for any purpose 
whatever, and that the assent of a majority of the 
people was all that Congress required. But now, 
| the utmost authority is given to legislative action 
| by those who denied its authority at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. A convention of delegates, 
| elected by the people,wasall thatCongress required. 
That convention has assembled; and there 18 
satisfactory evidence that it did truly represent the 
| wishes of a majority of the people af Michigan. 
| It was a convention called, not by Congress, but 
in pursuance of the act of Congress, and the act 
| required no other authority. The President de- 


| discharge it by immediately admitting this State | clares that this convention has so assembled, In 


|| pursuance of the act of Congress, and that if Con- 
gress were not in session, he would have issued 
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wee the act of Congress authorized the President 
to form an opinion as to the validity of the con- 
yention, and admit Michigan. He has formed 
and communicated to us that opinion; and now 
ventlemen would not give the effect even of prima 
racie evidence to the President’s opinion, as now 
officially communicated to this body. If the Presi- 
dent was satisfied with the validity of the assent- 
ing convention, he might, under the law, have 

roclaimed Michigan a member of the Union. He 
tells us he is satisfied; and yet now -that opinion 
is to have no effect whatever. All that Congress 
desired was the assent ofa convention of the peo- 

le, not of the Legislature of Michigan; and if the 
convention be revolutionary, the act of Congress 
is revolutionary; for it requires no assent or sanc- 
tion of the Legislature of Michigan. But if the 
second convention be revolutionary, because not 
called in pursuance of any law of Michigan, why 
is not the first convention still more clearly revo- 
lutionary, because called in defiance of the pro- 
visions of the constitution of Michigan? But if 
Michigan became a State by the adoption by her 
people of their State constitution before the last 
session of Congress, why when the Senator from 


Ohio, (Mr. Ewina,] at the last session introduced 


his bil to annul ail that had pasged, and calling, 
bv the mere act of Congress, a new convention in 
Michigan, did not the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Catuoun] then oppose that act of Con- 
gress for calling that convention in what, it appears, 
the Senator considers the State of Michigan? Yet 
all the Senator’s friends who voted on that bill, 
yoted for it; and, of course, if the Senator’s pres- 
ent position be correct, violated the Constitution 
of the Union. It is somewhat remarkable that 
Michigan is regarded by many as a Territory 
when that view of the question will exclude her 


from the Union, and that again she is held up as | 


aSiate when that position, it is supposed, will 
delay her admission. 

Mr. W. concluded by observing that, in his 
opinion, to delay longer the admission of Michi- 
gan, would be an act of the clearest injustice, and 
a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, and of 
the ordinance of 1785. 

Mr. TIPTON addressed the Senate in favor of 
the bill. Again, (said he,) we have before us the 
question of admitting Michigan into the Union as 
amember of this Confederacy. This subject is 
an old acquaintance. 
fore us in the form of a memorial from her Terri- 
torial Legislature, praying Congress to authorize 
the election of delegates to a convention, for the 
purpose of framing a constitution, and to provide 
for her admission into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the existing States. 
referred to a select committee, and a bill was re- 
ported accordingly; which, however, did not find 
favor with a majority of the Senate of that day. 
Every effort made by its friends was met by mo- 
tions to postpone, lay on the table, or adjourn. 
The Opposition having the power in the Senate to 
give the bill the go-by, the session closed without 
passing the bill, and as he thought at the time, in 
denial of justice to the people of Michigan. 

_ The people of the 
Justice, under the ordinance of Congress of July, 
1787, in their own way, appointed delegates to a 
convention, to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment for themselves. But, unfortunately, by 


their constitution, they claimed jurisdiction over a | 


ortion of the territory of the neighboring States. 


They claimed to include within the jurisdictional | 
limits of Michigan, more than a thousand square | 


miles of the State of Indiana. This territory was 
given to Indiana by an act of Congress of the 19th 
of April, 1516, authorizing the people of Indiana 
to form a consitution and State government. The 
territory was accepted by Indiana, her laws ex- 


tended over it, and thereby placed beyond the | 


control of Congress, or any other power except 


that of the people of Indiana. That part of the | 


constitution of Michigan which lays a claim to 
Jurisdiction over it, is, therefore, contrary to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, ani| 
necessarily void. 


By the act of Congress of the 15th of June, 


1836, Michigan was admitted into the Union on 


‘Certain conditions, one of which prescribed the || ‘ : 
limits within which she was to exercise jurisdic- ‘| his own State, and that others must take care of '' act of Congress, and not an illegal convention or 


he - 4 |) 
selamation for the admission of Michigan. | 


Four years ago it came be- | 


The subject was | 


erritory, thus left to seek | 
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tion; confining her southern boundary to a line 
drawn through a point, ten miles north of the 


southern extreme of Lake Michigan, which line 
is the northern boundary of the State of Indiana. 
Io the boundaries thus prescribed, Michizan was 


required to give her assent by a convention of 
delegates elected by the people for that sole pur- 
pose. The President of the United States, on 

being notified that the assent of Michigan was 

given to the terms prescribed by Congress, was 

authorized and required to issue his proclamation 

announcing the fact; upon which she was to be 

admitted into the Union without further legisla- 

tion on the part of Congress. 

It appears by the documents communicated to 
the Senate by the President, that there have been 
two conventions held in Michigan since the ad- 
journment of Congress in July last. The delegates 
composing the first were elected in pursuance of 
alaw of her Legislature. The convention con- 
sisted of forty-nine members, met at Ann Arbor 
in the month of September, and by a vote of 28 
to 21, refused to accept the terms of admission 
proposed by Congress. Various causes operated, 
we are told, to produce this result. The people 
of Michigan, finding the very unpleasant position 
in whith they were placed by the non-acceptance 
of the terms of admission proposed to them, met 
in primary assemblies, and resolved to hold elec- 
tions in the different counties for delegates toa 
convention, to accept the terms of admission pro- 
posed. 

Elections were holden in an orderly and proper 
manner in every county but two, Near three 
thousand more votes were polled at this, than at 
the formerelection. About seventy delegates were 
chosen, who met in convention on the 14th ulti- 
mo, and by their resglution, now on our tables, 
unanimously acceded to the terms upon which 
their admission was provided for. 

Honorable Senators on the opposite side of this 
question, deny the legality of this latter conven- 
tion. They tell us it savors of revolution or mis- 
rule, is subversive of the Constitution and princi- 
ples of the Government under which we live, lacks 
the sanction of law, and does not, by any means, 
express the sentiments of the people of Michigan. 
What would the honorable Senators have had the 
people of Michigan to do? Congress had pre- 
’ scribed no method to be pursued by them in elect- 
ing delegates to the convention. It said nothing 
about a law of the Legislature of Michigan being 
‘necessary to legalize the election. But, on the 
other hand, the delegates who composed the first 
convention, declared in the preamble of their reso- 
lutions, that the Legislature of Michigan derived 
no power from their constitution to authorize or 
direct the election of delegates to a convention. 

If acompetent authority had laid down rules by 
which these elections: were to be conducted, the 
| qualification of voters, &c.,they would have been 
|| implicitly obeyed; but as nothing is said in the 
Constitution or law upon the subject, the people 
were left to pursue such a mode of arriving at 
their object as they thought proper; and we learn 
| that the elections were conducted in the manner 
|| heretofore usual in the Territory. With this I 
am satisfied. I consider it a convention of dele- 
gates elected by the people, for the sole purpose 
of giving the assent required; that they have given 
their assent will not, | presume, be denied. And 
such being the case, I feel bound, from a sense of 
justice, to fulfill the agreement made with them 
; On our part. 

Mr. T. said he was somewhat surprised by the 
course pursued by the honorable Senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Morais.] That Senator was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, who reported the 
bill under consideration, knew the views enter- 
tained by the majority of that committee, and 
now he moved to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions to strike out the preamble, because, as he 
tells us, it recognizes tie action of the last con- 
vention of delegates. The mode pursued in elect- 
| ing delegates to that convention he is pleased to 
| characterize as revolutionary; and he tells us, all 
| that is necessary is to strike out the preamble and 
repeal the third section of the law of the 15th of 
| June, requiring the assent of the people of Mich- 
igan to the terms of admission, and ail will be 
| right. I suppose he thinks all is safe as regards 
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themselves. Sir, | hone that the members of this 
Senate will bear in mind, that in framing the con- 
stitution of Ohio, doubts existed whether a line 


drawn due east from the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan would terminate upon Lake Erie or the 
Detroit river; and the convention ine porated, in 


the sixth section of the seventh article of the con- 
stitution of that State, a provision that if the line 
referred to should not include the most northerly 
cape of the Maumee bay, then, and in that case, 
the northern boundary was to be extended so far 
north as to include it, with the assent of Congress. 
And, sir, the honorable members from Ohio, in 
this and the other branch of Congress, have labored 
incessantly for thirty years to obtain the assent of 
Congress to that provision, and it was not until 
the last session that a law could be passed fixing 
that boundary as he wished it, and now the hon- 
orable member tells us all is well. He is willing 
to strike the preamble from this bill, and repeal 
the third section of the law of last session, both 
of which require the agreement of Michigen to 
take the northern boundary of Indiana, as now 
established, as her southern limit. Sir, I shall 
vote against the recommitment,and against strik- 
ing out the preamble of the present bill. 1 view 
the preamble as in fact the key to the true in- 
tent and meaning of the bill, and as important 
as any part of it. If it be stricken out, | must 
vote against the bill. To pass the bill without the 
preamble would, in my judgment, endanger the 
peace of more than one State. To retain it, can 
be productive of no evil, whilst striking it out 
might be followed by serious consequences. It 
might give Michigan grounds to believe that she 
would be supported here in the extraordinary 
claim she has set up to more than a thousand 
square miles of the State of Indiana, a territory 
which Indiana will never resign. 

I am in favor of the bill as it came from the 
Judiciary Committee. It will quiet forever the 
unjustifiable claim of Michigan to a portion of 
the State from which [ come. lam anxious she 
should be admitted into the Union, when this can 
be done with a due regard to the interests of the 
neighboring States, and I think this can be best 
effected by passing the bill as it came from the 
committee. 

Mr. EWING, in the outset of his remarks, ad- 
verted to his course at the last session in regard 
to the bill then before the Senate for the admission 
of Michigan, and declared that he had voted, in 
every respect, in the most disinterested manner, 
and as if Ohio had been five hundred miles from 
Michigan. Gentlemen, it seemed to him, did not 
sufficiently understand how Ohio was situated 
then or at the present moment. His colleague 
{[Mr. Morris} and himself concurred, not only 
then, but now, almost entirely on this question. 
On some questions of minor importance, however, 
there was a slightdifference of opinion. He fully 
agreed with him in the views he had expressed in 
regard to the preamble. He(Mr. E.) thought 
that the State of Ohio did not want it, and that it 
was not to her interest; and, if so, she had no 
desire to see the assertion of a fact in that inetru- 
ment which had no existence. For his own part, 
he would say most unqualifiedly that he should 
vote against it. There was now no contest nor 
enmity existing between Ohio and Michigan, and 
there certainly was no unkind feeling cherished or 
felt by the representatives of Ohio in Congress 
towards Michigan. 

The controversy which had so long existed, had 
at length been set at rest by the act of Congress 
of the last session, fixing the boundary of the 
State of Ohio as designated in her constitution. 
That boundary was assented to so long ago as 
1803, by Congress. Well, if the act in question 
be irrevocable, no controversy could arise between 
Ohio and Michigan; and it was not in the power 
of Congress, nor of the Président, to change or 
to modify it in any manner whatsoever. 
| Mr. E. here read the preamble for the purpose 
of showing that it did not contain the truth, and 
then added, that he took it for granted that the 
convention of delegates met for the purpose of 
drawing it up, and that the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate meant it to be understood by the 
word ** preamble,” that it was the work of a legal 

|| convention—of a convention contemplated by the 
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assemblage. The Senator from Pennsylvania, | numerous and as deadly as those contained in 


{[Mr. Bucuanan,] among others, had stated, that | 


not the first, but the last, convention was held in 
conformity with the act of Congress; that Con- 
gress wished the people of Michigan to meet, and 
that they did meet, as they could do, without the 
intervention of the Legislature. Now, if the first 
was legal, the second was not, and if the second 
wes legal, the first was not. Supposing, then, 
under these circumstances, the first convention 
had happened to have given their assent to the 


conditions of the act of Congress, would gentle- | 


men here say that that was an illegal and im- 
proper call—when it was made in conformity with 
the will of the Legislature? Let gentlemen point 
out in what respect the first convention was not 
the proper one. Could any one contend that the 
last convention was a spontaneous act on the part 
of the people? Was there any proof of it? The 
meeting originated in county calls,and all but two 
joined in it. Now, what evidence had the Senate 
of any simultaneous or voluntary rising of the 
people to call aconvention? Let Senators look at 
the papers sent us from Michigan, for that was 


all the evidence in the possession of Congress. | 


Here, then, was the certificate of a Mr. Williams, 
who acted as president of the convention. Well, 


that was the whole proof of the authority of the | 


delegates to meet in convention. There was not 
a single official signature—not a single official act 
upon earth, designating or reporting that these 
were the representatives of the people who did 
act. 


which to rely. He insisted that Congress could 
not recognize the proceedings of the last conven- 
tion. It could not be done without doing violenee 
to the judgment of every man. He argued that 
the manner in which the convention was organ- 
ized and conducted ought to be more fully and 
particularly made known to Congress than was 


to be gathered from the very exceptionable kind | 


of evidence already before it. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] has said that the pre- 


amble of the bill, if adopted, would act as an | 


estoppel on Michigan in regard to claiming more 
territory. Now, he (Mr. E.) would ask, was 


a sovereign State now and hereafter? He thought 


the honorable Senator would not allow his own | 


State to be bound by an act of that sort, unless 
on some more satisfactory evidence. It had been 
said, in the course of this debate, that the law 
passed by the Senate, at its last session, did 
not point out the manner in which the people 
of Michigan should meet and proceed to choose 


their delegates to the convention. He agreed per- | 


fectly with what had fallen from gentlemen on this 
topic. He at the time saw the defect in the bill, 
and almost every Senator knew it. That bill was 
passed under particular circumstances; it was 
= by a majority of one vote only, at a very 
ate hour of the evening. He felt perfectly con- 
vinced at the time that the third section was en- 
tirely nugatory and inoperative. Gentlemen said 
at the time that the assent of Michigan would not 
hold or bind her to the conditions. He had re- 
marked, therefore, that the section should be 
struck out. He did not agree that Michigan was 
a State, although many gentlemen did, and they 
must be bound by their assumption. Well, pass- 


ing by the legislative authority of the State, they | 


eailed upon the people there to call a convention. 
Now, if Michigan was a State, what right had 
Congress to say to them: ** Go and call a con- 
vention.”” ** Well,’ but say the people, * it is 
not according to the terms of our constitution.” 


** No matter,” say gentlemen, ‘‘ pass by thecon- | 


stitution, and hold a convention.’’ How could 


Congress recognize the members and Senators | 
sent here from Michigan, before she becomes a | 


State? He entertained the opinion that they could 
not. 
vote for striking out the preamble. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: Mr. President, judg- 
ing from the remarks of the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] this would seem to be 
a question big with the fate of the Constitution 
and the country. According to him, the adoption 
of the preamble to the bill admitting Michigan into 
the Union, as it was reported by the Committee 


That paper, therefore, he contended, did not | 
carry upon its face authenticity or proof upon 


this obligation? 


He concluded by saying that he should | 


Pandora’s box, whilst hope would not even re- 
main. After depicting in melancholy colors the 
cruel destiny of our country, should this precedent 
be established, he concludes by saying that, in 
such an event, this Governmeat would become 
‘*one of the most odious and despotic Govern- 
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ments that ever existed on the face of the earth.’’ 
I presume it is attributable to my colder temper- | 


ament that I feel none of these terrors. In my 


opinion they spring altogether from the Senator’s | 


ardent imagination and creative genius. Since I 


came into public life I have known the country to | 
be ruined at least twenty times, in the opinion of | 
gentlemen; yet it would seem that the more we | 
are thus ruined, the more we flourish. Experience | ries 
| * dilinois) shall be subject so far to be altered, that, 


has taught me to pay little attention to these dole- 
ful predictions. 


The best answer which can be given to the Sen- || 


ator is to come at once to the question. To state 
it, in its plain and simple character, will at once 
dissipate every fear. 


after the admission of Michigan into the Union. 
What then is the question? On this subject our 


I wish to recall the attention of Senators to the 
fact. , > ; 
last session to obtain the consent of Michigan to 


the settlement of the boundary between her and || 


Ohio. To accomplish this purpose was then of so 
much consequence, in our opinion, that we offered 
to Michigan a large territory on her northern 
boundary as a compensation for what she should 
yield to Ohio on the south; and we made her ac- 
ceptance of this offer a condition precedent of her 
admission into the Union. We then believed, and 
I still believe, that this was the only mode of set- 
ling forever the disputed boundary between Ohio 
and Michigan, which has already involved us in 
so many difficulties, threatening bloodshed and 
civil war on that frontier. This was then deemed 


| the only mode of obtaining an absolute relinquish- 
| ment of all claim, on the part of the people of 
that the kind of legal estoppel that would bind || 


Michigan, to the territory in dispute with Ohio. 
It became my duty at the last session to investigate 
this subject thoroughly; and I had many confer- 
ences upon it with the then chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, [Mr. Crayron]—a man of as 
clear a head, and as honesta heart, as ever adorned 
this Chamber. I am happy to state that, although 
we concurred in opinion that Michigan had no 
right to this territory, under the compact of 1787, 
yet we also believed that the only mode of putting 
the question at rest forever was to obtain her own 
solemn recognition of the right of Ohio. For 
this very purpose the third section was inserted 


_in the act of the last session, declaring, ‘that as 


a compliance with the fundamental condition of 
admission’’ into the Union, the boundaries of the 
State of Michigan, as we then established them, 
‘* shall receive the assent of a convention of dele- 
‘ gates elected by the people of said State, for the 


‘sole purpose of giving the assent herein re- 
| * quired.’’ 


Shall we now, after Michigan has given this 
assent, in the terms prescribed, release her from 
Shall we now strike out the 
preamble, by which we recognize the validity and 
binding effect of the assent given by the last con- 


vention of delegates; and thus throw the boundary 
ee again open? Shail we undo all we have 


one with so much care at the last session, and 


/admit Michigan into the Union, as though we 


had never required from her any assent to this 
condition? I trust not. And here permit me to 
express my astonishment that the Senators from 
Ohio should both advocate this course. I have 
no right to judge for them; but it does seem to 


which we have already witnessed on the frontiers || 
of Ohio and Michigan. 


To show that my fears are not vain, let me pre- 
sent the state in which this question will be placed, 
in case we do not adopt the preamble. I think I 
may assert, with perfect safety, that there are 
ninety-nine citizens of Michigan out of every 


on the Judiciary, would entail upon us evils as ' hundred, who firmly believe that the ordinance of 


Its decision will be attended || 
with but little difficulty, because it involves no | 
new principles; and as to its importance as a pre- | 
cedent, we shall probably never hear of it again, | 


|| are of this opinion. 
memories would seem to be strangely in fault. | 
We cannot recollect from one session to the other. || 


It was deemed of great importance at the | 


_ [January 2 


Senate, 


1787 fixes irrevocably the southern boundary .¢ 
that State. If this were its correct constyy tien. 
it will not be denied by any, that no haman po we, 
can change it, without the consent of the peg), e 
of Michigan. ‘This ordinance, which is confirmed 
by the Constitution of the United Siates, to use jtg 
own languege, is a compact between the origina) 
States and the people and States tn the raid | ery). 
tory, and must forever remain unalterable, unless 
by common consent. Hence the vast importance 
of obtaining the consent of Michigan to the pro- 
posed change in her boundary. The language of 
the ordinance under which she claims the disputed 
territory is as follows: ‘* Provided, however, and jt 
‘ is further understood and declared, that the boun- 
‘daries of these three States (Ohio, Lidiana, ang 


‘if Congress shall hereafter find it expedient, they 
* shall have authority to form one er two States in that 
‘ part of the said territory which lies north of an east 
| Sand west line drawn through the souther/y bend or 
‘ extreme of Lake Michigan.’’ Michigan contends 
that Congress, having determined to form two 
States north of this line, the ordinance makes it 
irrevocably her southern boundary. Some of the 
most distinguished men in the country, we know, 
Can any Senator, therefore, 
believe for a moment that if we now leave this 
question unsettled, that it will never be tried b 
| Michigan? Can we believe that she will acqui- 
esce in a decision of Congress, which a vast ma- 
| jority of -her people believe to have been unjust? 
Release her from the assent which she has given 
| to the settlement of this question, and then it re- 
| mains as open as it ever was. ‘The point, then, 
| to be decided, is, whether the ordinance does fix 
| her southern boundary or not. Admitting it did, 
| it is manifest that the act of Congress repealing it, 


| and giving the territory in dispute to Ohio, would 


| be a violation of its provisions, and thus become 
/adead letter. Yes, sir, the consent of Michigan 
is all-important to the peace and quiet of the 

Union; and now when we have obtained it, shall 
| we cast itaway by rejecting this preamble? That 
_ is the question which I shall now proceed to dis- 
| cuss. 
Why, then, should we reject this preamble, 
which will forever terminate the dispute between 
these two States? Because, says the Senator from 
| South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] this convention 

of delegates elected by the people of Michigan, 
| was not authorized by a previous act of their State 
| Legislature; and, therefore, their proceedings are 
a nullity. It is revolutionary—it is dangerous in 
itself to our rights and liberties; and still more 
dangerous as a precedent for future cases. If this 
be true, the people of Michigan are in a most 
unfortunate position. At the last session of Con- 
gress, if we had attempted to insert in the billa 
provision to make a previous act of the Legis!a- 
ture necessary, it would then have been opposed 
as a revolutionary measure. It would have been 
demonstrated by Senators that the Legislature of 
Michigan was an unauthorized assembly, pos- 
sessing no legitimate powers; that it was a body 
which we had never recognized; and therefore, 
we could refer nothing to its decision. In making 
these assertions, I speak from the record. It ap- 
pears from the Journals, that on the 26:h January 
last, the Vice President communicated to the Sen- 
ate **the memorial of the Senate and House of 





/me they are willing to abandon the only security || 
|| which we have against a repetition of the scenes 


Representatives of Michigan,’’ on the subject of 
| their right to be admitted into the Union. On the 
motion of Mr. Hendricks, this memorial was re- 
ferred, accompanied by a declaration ** that the 
Senate regard the same in no other light than es 
the voluntary act of private individuals.’’ Mr. 
Ruggles moved to strike out this declaration; and 
on the ayes and noes, his motion was rejected by 
a vote of 30to 12. Thus the Senate then sol- 
| emnly determined that the Legislature of Michi- 
_gan was a mere assembly cf private individuals, 
and yet now we are told by the Senator from 





| South Carolina [Mr. Cauoun] thet because this 


very Legislature did not pass an act to authorize 
the holding of the convention, all its proceedings 
are void and revolutionary. How will he recon- 
cile this inconsistency? Truly, the people of 
Michigan are in a deplorable condition. They 
cannot avoid the whirlpool of Scylla without being 
engulfed in Charybdis. At the last session ter 
Legislature was a mere lawless assembly; but 
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they are 80 omnipotent that the sovereign people 

ui 7 = 

- ae plate cannot efect delegates to a convention 

Ot te - 
tne previous autiority., Let us proceed 


without 

e step (uriher with our evidence irom the rec- 
i” foe bil for the admission of Mictngan 
ord. 


» Union, when first reporied by the com- 
mutee, provided that the assent to the boundaries 
aj ine Siate, required by the third secuon, siould 
be given Ly thei Sevators and Representatives in 
Congress, and by the Legisiature of the Siate. | 
speak from memory, but [ feel confident | am cor- 
rect. It would have been @ vain task to attempt 
to support this provision in the face of the vote of 
the Senate to which i have referred. What, sir, 
refer toa body whom we had solemnly declared 
was composed merely of private individuals, the 
uesuion of assent toa condition for the purpose 
of binding the sovereign people of Michigan! 
This would have been as absurd as it was incon- 
sisteut. Weshould thea have been told that there 
was no mode of escaping this difficulty but by at 
once dispensing with every intermediate agency, 
and referring the question directly to the original 
source of power, the people of Michigan, in their 
pamary capacity This was done; and that, too, 
by aunanimous vote of the Senate. On the Ist 
April last, Mr. Wricnr moved to strike out the 
provision to which | nave referred, and to insert 
in its stead, that the assent required should be 
given by ‘a couvention of delegates elected by 
the people of the said State, for the sole purpose 
of giving the assent herein required.”’ Every 
Senator then in his piace voted for this amend- 
ment; and by his vote decided that it was proper 
to suomit the question to delegates elected by the 
people in their primary capacity. It was thus 
unanimously incorporated into the law. 

How does the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. CaLnoun] now attempt to evade the force 
of this argument? He cannot contend that the 
act of Congress refers to any action of the State 
Legislature as being necessary to the call of this 
convention. If he did, the act itself would stare 
him full in the face. 


juto the 


Mr. CALHOUN here explained. He said he’ 


would not here argue the question whether Con- 
gress meant to make a previous act of the State 
Legislature necessary; but, if it did not, the act 
of Congress would itself be unconstitutional; be- 
cause we had recognized Michigan as a State, and 
Congress have no right to call a convention ina 
State. 

Mr. BUCHANAN ‘vesumed. I did not mis- 
understand the Senator. He contended that the 
act of Congress caliing such a convention was 


unconstitutional; and to establish his proposition, | 


he said Congress, under the Federal Constitution, 
could only call a convention, upon the applica- 
tion of the Legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States. 

Does the Senator mean seriously to contend that 
the mere proposition made by Congress to the 
people of Michigan, for the purpose of obtaining 
their consent to a change of boundary, is a con- 
vention called under the authority of Congress 
within a State? Such an argument would bea 
perversion of terms. If you make propositions 
to any foreign Power, and suggest that their will- 
Ingness to accept them may be ascertained by a 
convention of delegates elected by the people, 
how can this be construed into a convention cailed 
by your own sovereign authority? No, sir; this 
was a mere offer on the part of the Government of 
the United States to make a bargain with the peo- 
pleof Michigan. It presupposes a perfect equality, 
in this respect, between the parties. They had 
the same right to refuse that we had to offer. ‘They 
may voluntarily consent to your terms, as they 
have done in this case, and then it becomes a 
contract which cannot afterwards be violated; but 
if they had dissented, the negotiation would have 


been atan end. This is what the Senator denom- | 


inates a convention called by Congress within the 
limits of the State of Michigan. Surely no further 
argument, on this point of the case, can be neces- 
ary. 

Congress might have proposed to Michigan that 
the question should be decided at the polls, by a 
Vote of the people. It was better, however, to 
tubmit it to a convention of delegates, because 
they could deliberate. 
to be the act of the people in their sovereign capa- 


his was, emphatically, | 


city. It was a question whether they should be 
received as a member into our great family of 
nations, upon the terms which we had proposed. 
lt was to be the establishment of new political 
relations of the most important character, affect- 
Ing them and their children for many generauons. 
li was a question over which, under their own 
Cconsuilulion, their servants, the members of the 
Legislature, had no control. To what other tribu- 
nal could we so properly have referred this ques- 
tion, as to that of aconvenuon of delegates elected 
by the people? 

There can, then, be no objection to the act of 
Congress, unless it be that the people are nut com- 
petent, in the very nature of things, to give the 
assent required, without the intervention of the 
Legislature. But this would be to condemn the 
conduct of our ancestors. It would be at war 
with the most glorious events of our own history. 
Besides, the very conduct of the people of Michi- 
gan, upon this occasion, disproves the position. 
‘There was no tumultuous and lawless rising up 
of the people against a settled form of govern- 
ment, as one might suppose, judging from the 
arguments upon this floor. They conducted the 
elections with regularity and order, according to 
the established laws aud usages of the State. 
Hear what General Williams, the president of the 
convention, says upon this subject, in his official 
communication to the President of the United 
States: **The convention (says he) originated 
‘through primary meetings of the citizens of the 
‘several counties, in ample time to afford notice 
‘to the whole State. Pursuant thereto, elections 
‘kept open for two days, on the Sth and 6th 
‘instant (December) have been held in all the 
‘counties except Monroe and Macomb. These 
‘elections were fair, open, and conducted in all 
‘respects as our other elections; and the returns 
‘made to the county boards, and canvassed as 
‘ prescribed by the laws of the late Territory of 
* Michigan in similar cases. The result has been, 
‘a decided expression of the voice of a majority 
‘of the people approbatory of the resolution in- 
‘ closed.” 

Is there any doubt of this ‘‘ decided expression 
of the voice of the majority of the people?’”? Can 
any Senator upon this floor question it? Has 
there been a single memorial, or even a single 
private letter produced calling it in question? Nay 
more, has a single voice been raised in Michigan 
against entering the Union on the terms proposed ? 
Not one to our knowledge. 

If it were necessary to place the claims of Mich- 
igan upon other grounds, it might be done with 
great force. Suppose we were to admit that their 
proceedings had been irregular, ought that to ex- 
clude her from the Union? On this subject we 
ought to act like statesmen acquainted with the 
history of our own country. We ought not to 
apply the rigid rules of abstract political science 
too rigorously to such cases. It has been our 
practice heretofore to treat our infant Territories 
with parental care, to nurse them with kindness, 
and when they had attained the age of manhood 
to admit them into the family without requiring 
from them a rigid adherence to forms. ‘The great 
questions to be decided are, do they contain a 
sufficient population? have they adopted a repub- 
lican constitution? and are they willing to enter 
the Union upon the terms which we propose? If 
so, all the preliminary proceedings have been con- 
sidered but mere forms which we have waived in 
repeated instances. They are but the scaffolding 
of the building, which is of no further use after 
the edifice is complete. We have pursued this 
course in regard to Tennessee, to Arkansas, and 
even to Michigan. No Senator will pretend that 
their territorial Legislatures had any right what- 
ever to pass laws enabling the people to elect dele- 
gates to a convention for the purpose of forming 
a State constitution. It was an act of usurpation 
on their part. And yet we have in all these in- 
stances waived this objection, and approved the 
constitutions thus formed. We have admitted 
Tennessee and Arkansas into the Union notwith- 
standing this objection; and I trust we shall pursue 
a similar course towards Michigan, especially as 
there can be no doubt but what her people have 
assented to our terms of admission. 

The case of Missouri was a very strong one. 
Congress agreed to admit her into the Union upon 
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the condition that her Legislature should substan- 
tially chanvea provision in her constiution touch- 
ing a very delicate subject. Under her conatituuon 
tie Legislature had nu power to make this change; 
nor could i have been etfectd without a long and 
troublesome process. But Cougress cut the gor- 
dian Knot at once, and agreed to accept the en- 
vavgement of tne Levisiature as the voice of the 
people. We have never had any occasion to re- 
gret this disregard of forms. 

‘The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewine] has con- 
tended that the second Michigan convention had 
no power to assent, because the first convention 
which was held had retused. 

Mr. EWING here dissented. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 1 understood the Senator 
to state that as the firstconvention had dissented, 


the power was spent anda second could not be 
held. 


Mr. EWING said he had not touched this 
point. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I should be glad the Sen- 
ator would restate his position. 

Mr. EWING said, he had asked whether if the 
first convention had assented to the condivion pro- 
posed by the act of Congress, there would have 
been any objection to this assent, because it had 
been called by virtue of an act of the Legislature ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly not. It never 
could have been contended that this act of the 
Legislature had vitiated the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the convention. Although it was not 
necessary to give them validity, yet it would not 
destroy them. It could neither make the case 
better nor worse. Lam confident it might be de- 
monstrated that the people of Michigan, under the 
act of Congress, had the power to make a second 
trial, upon a failure of the first; but as this point 
has not been contested by the Senator, | shall no* 
now enter upon its discussion. 

I now come, Mr. President, to speak upon sub 
jects concerning which | should gladly be silent 
The internal concerns of the States should never 
be introduced upon this floor when it can be 
avoided; but the Senators from South Caroling 
{Mr. Caruoun] and Ohio [Mr.: Morris} have 
thought differently, and have rendered it neces- 
sary for meto make some observations in reply. 

First, then, | would ask what possible connec- 
tion can be imagined between the conduct of the 
senatorial electors of Maryland, who refused to 
execute a trust for which they were elected, and 
that of the people of Michigan, who chose dele- 
gates to a convention upon the express invitation 
of an act of Congress? The Maryland electors 
refused to perform their duty under the State con- 
stitution; but the people of Michigan did give 
their assent to the condition which we had pre- 
scribed to them, and upon which alone they could 
enter the Union. There is as great a difference 
between the two cases, as ‘‘ between a hawk and 
a handsaw.’’ Standing here as a Senator, I have 
no right to pronounce judgment upon the conduct 
of these electors. They are responstble to the 
people of the State of Maryland, not to me. 

The other Maryland question to which the Sen- 
ator adverted is one of a very different character. 
It involves the decision of the important principle, 
whether, under a settled form of constituuonal 
Government, the people have a right to change 
that form in any other manner than the mede 
prescribed by the Constitution. If | were to ad- 
mit that they did not possess this power, stil! the 
Senator is as much of a revolutionist as myself. 

He admits that if the Legislature of Michigan had 
passed a law authorizing this convention, and 
fixing the time and place of its meeting, then its 
proceedings would have been regular and valid. 
But who gave the Legislature of Michigan this 
authority? Is it contained in the consutution of 
the State? That is not pretended. Whence, 
then, shall we derive it? How does the Senator 
escape from this difficulty? Upon his own prin- 
ciples it would have been a legislative usurpation; 
and yet he says, if the Legislature hed acted first, 
the convention would have been held under com- 
petent authority. 

Now, for my own part, | should not have ob- 
jected to their action. It might have been conve- 
nient, it might have been proper, for themto have 
recommended a particular day for holding the 
election of delegates and for the meeting of the 
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convention. But itis manifest that as asource of 


power to the convention, legislative acuon would | 
‘The constitution of Michigan | 
For this pur- | 
pose it refers to the act of Congress of the 11th of | 


have been absurd 
fixes the boundaries of the State. 


January, 1805, establishing the Territory. How 


could the e voundaries be changed? If inno other | 
manner than that preserived by the consutution 


of Michigan, it would bave been a tedious and a 
troublesome process, and would have delayed, for 


at least two years, the admission of the State into | 


the Union. First, such an amendment must have 


been sanctioned by a majority of the Senate and | 


House of Representatives. Then it must have 
been published for three months. Afterwards it 
must have received the approbation of two thirds 
of both houses of a Legisiature subsequently elect- 
ed. And,after all these prerequisites, it must have 


been submitted to a vote of the people for their | 


ratification. it was to avoid these very difficulties 


that the Senate, at their last session, adopted, by | 


a @aninous vote, the measure which the Sen- 
ator now calls revoluuonary, and referred the 
decision of the question directly to the sovereign 


peopie of Michigan in their primary capacity. | 


Then was the appropriate moment for the Senator 


to have objected to this course. That was the | 


occasion on which to convince us that this wasan 
unconstitutional and lawlees proceeding. He suf- 
fered the precious moment to escape; and it is now 
too late to tell the people of Michigan that they 


shall be punished by an exclusion from the Union | 


because they thought proper to take us at our 


word. That would have been the time to have | 
inserted an amendment in the bill tequiring a pre- | 


vious act of tne Legislature, prescribing the mode 
of electing the delegates. But the Senator was 
then silent upon this subject. There had then 


been no proceedings in Maryland such as he now | 


cails revolutionary. A word upon that subject. 
Weare told in that sacred and venerated instru- 
ment which first proclaimed the rights of man to 
the world, that ‘‘all experience hath shown that 
‘mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils 
‘ are sufferable, than to right themselves by abo!- 
‘ishing the forms to which they are accustomed.”’ 


But suppose the case of a State, whose constitu- | 


tion, originally good, had, from the lapse of time 
and from changes in the population of different 

ortions of its territory, become unequal and un- 
just. Suppose this inequality and injustice to 
have gone to such an extent that the vital prin- 
ciple of representative republics was destroyed, 
and that the vote of a citizen in one county of the 
State was equivalent to that of six citizens in 
another county. Suppose that an equal dispro- 
portion existed between taxation and representa- 
tion, and that, under the organic forms of the 
constitution, a minority could forever control the 
majority. 
stances, I should bear with patience whilst hope 
remained. 


Why, sir, even under such circum- | 


I would solicit, 1 would urge the mi- | 


nority, | would appeal to their sense of justice, to | 
call @ convention, under the forms of the constitu- | 
tion, for the purpose of redressing these griev- | 


ances; but if, at last, | found they had determined 
to turn a deaf ear to all my entreaties, | should 


then invoke the peaceable aid of the people, in their | 


sovereign capacity, to remedy these evils. They 


are the source of all power; they are the rightful | 
authors of allconstitutions. ‘They are not forever | 
to be shackled by their own servants, and com- | 

lled to submit to evils such as I have described, | 


y the refusal of their own Legislature to pass a 
law for holding a convention. 
this position condemns the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and of the American 
Revolution. 
States whose government was not called into 
existence upon these very principles. It is now 
too late in the day, in our favored land, to contend 
that the people cannot change their forms of gov- 
ernment at pleasure. The glorious experiment 


There is not one of the old thirteen | 


W hoever denies | 
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be left to them; but I feel no terrors, my fancy 
conjures up no specters, from such doctrines as | 
have advanced. 

lam exceedingly sorry that another topic has 
been introduced into this debate, by the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Morris,] which, it possible, has 
sull less connection with the question before us 
than the recent conduct of the senatorial electors 
of Maryland. The Senate will at once perceive 
that | refer to the letter of Mr. Dallas on the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the bank charter. I regret 
that this letter has become the subject of debate 
here. We are abundantly able to settle all our 


local differences in Pennsylvania; and we are |: 


justly jealous of foreign interference. This is not 
the proper forum in which either to argue or decide 
the Pennsylvania bank question; and | cal) upon 
the whole Senate to bear me witness, that nothing 
but necessity compels me to speak here of the 
subject. ‘The letter of Mr. Dallas has been de- 
nounced by the Senator from Ohio as incendiary, 
as revolutionary, and as calculated to excite the 
people to rise up in rebellion against the laws. 
Would I not then be recreant to my own charac- 
ter if I should not raise my voice in defense of a | 
distinguished citizen of my own State against such 
an unfounded assault? 

The letter of Mr. Dallas has been much and 
greatly misrepresented. Garbled extracts from 
it have been published throughout the whole 
country, without the context; and innumerable | 
false commentaries have attributed to him senti- 
ments and opinions wholly at war with its general 
tenor. Inspeaking upon this subject, lam fully sen- | 
sible how liable lam myself to misrepresentation; 
but I shall endeavor so plainly and so clearly to 
present my views that at least they cannot be mis- 
understood by any person present. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Dallas never did 
assert that the convention about to be held in Penn- 
sylvania will possess any power to violate the 
Constitution of the United States. He never did 
maintain the proposition that this convention 
would be the final judge, and could decide, in the 
last resort, that its own decrees were no violation 
of that sacred instrument. Why, sir, such propo- 
si.ions would be rank nullification; and although 
I have never had the pleasure of being on intimate 
terms with Mr. Dallas, I can venture to assert 
that he, in common with the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, is opposed to this political heresy. For 
my own part, I can say, that however much I 
may admire the apostles of this new faith, their 
doctrines have never found any favor in my eyes. | 
No, sir; Mr. Dallas has expressly referred to the 
Supreme Court of the United States as the tribunal 
which must finally decide whether the convention 
possesses the power to repeal the bank charter. 

From what we have heard on this floor, it is | 


manifest that public opinion is greatly in error as || 


to the principles of the anti-bank party in Penn- 
sylvania. I profess to be a member of that party; 


If | should err in presenting theirs, I shall at | 
least place my own beyond contradiction. 

The Constitution of the United States declares | 
that ‘*no State shall pass any law impairing the | 
obligation of contracts.’? This is a most wise and | 
salutary provision; may it be perpetual! [t secures | 
the private rights of every citizen, and renders | 
private contracts inviolable. It imparts a sacred | 
character to our titles to real estate, and it places | 
the seal of absolute security upon the rights of | 
private property. 

Still the question remains, is a privilege granted 
by a State Lage to a corporation for bank- | 





| ing purposes a contract, within the spirit and in- | 


which we are trying in this country would prove | 


a total failure if we should now decide that the 
people, in no situation, and under no circumstan- 
ces, can hold a convention without the previous 
consent of their own Legislature. It ia not my 
province to say whether the proper time for this 


peaceful action of the sovereign people, in their | 


primary capacity, has yet arrived, or will ever 
arrive, in Maryland. That question may safely 


| 
! 
i] 


tention of the Constitution of the United States? | 
In other words, is the authority, which the Legis- | 
lature of Pennsylvania has given to the Bank of | 
the United States to create and circulate a paper | 
currency of $35,000,000, irrevocable by any human | 
power short of an amendment to the Federal Con- | 
stitution? My own convictions are clear that such | 


an act of legislation is not a contract under the |, 


Yonstitution. Itis true that this instrument speaks | 


of ** contracts ’’ in general terms; but there is no | 


rule of construction better settled than that of 
restraining the universality of general words, go | 
as to confine their application to such cases as | 
were exclusively within the intention of those by 
whom they were used. It would be useless to | 


enumerate instances under thig rule. Its exi 
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will not be denied by any. Stence 


If, then, itcan be made manifest that the framers 
of the Constitution, by the use of the word * eon. 
tracts,’’ never could have intended to embrace the 
creation of such a bank by a State Legislature 
then the question is decided. It would be an easy 
task for me to prove, from the history of this pro- 
vision, that its object was to secure rights arisin 
from private contracts; and that a State bank 
charter was not within the contemplation of those 
by whom it was inserted. But I forbear. My 
sole purpose, at present, is to state general prin- 
ciples. 

It never can be imagined that the soverejon 
States, who are the parties to the Federal Congii- 
tution, intended, by this prohibition, to restrain 
themselves from the exercise of those great and 
essential powers of Government which Vitally 
affect the general interests of the people, and the 
laws regulating which must vary with the ever 
varying changes in society. If they have been 
guilty of this absurdity, they have acted the part 
of suicides, and have voluntarily deprived them- 
selves of the power of rendering the people under 
their charge prosperous and happy. 

I think, therefore, it may be stated as a general 
proposition, that the Constitution of the United 
States, in prohibiting the Legislatures of the 
respective States from passing Jaws to impair the 
obligation of contracts, never intended to prevent 
the States from regulating, according to their 
sovereign will and pleasure, the administration of 
justice; their own internal commerce and trade; 
the assessment and collection of taxes, the reeu- 
lation of the paper currency, and other general 
subjects of legislation. If this be true, it follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that if one Legislature 
should grant away any of these general powers, 
either to corporations or to individuals, such a 
grant may be resumed by their successors. Upon 
a contrary supposition, the legislative power might 
destroy itself, and transfer its most important 

functions forever to corporations. la these gen- 
eral principles I feel happy that I am sustained 
by the high authority of the late Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the celebrated Dartmouth college 
case—4 Wheaton, pages 627, 628, 629, and 630. 

I shall not consume the time of the Senate in 
reading the whole passage; but shall confine 
myself to the conclusion at which he arrives. He 
says, ‘*if the act of incorporation [of Dartmouth 

| * college} be a grant of polifttal power; if it create 
‘a civil institution to be employed in the adminis- 
‘tration of the government; or if the funds of 
| * the collége be public property; or if the State of 
‘New Hampshire, as a government, be alone 
‘interested in its transactions, the subject is one 
| fin which the Legislature of the State may act 
‘according to its own judgment, unrestrained 
by any limitation of its power imposed by the 


|| *Constitution of the United States.”” He then 
and I now propose briefly to state their principles. | 


proceeds to decide the case of Dartmouth college, 
on the principle that it is not a public, but 4 
private eleemosynary corporation, and therefore 
within the prohibition contained in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Here, then, the principle is distinctly recognized, 
that if a corporation created by a State Legislature 
‘< be a grant of political power; if it create a civil 
institution to be employed in the administration of 
the Government,”’ then the charter may be altered 
or repealed at pleasure by the State Legislature. 
The distinct principle, clearly deducible from this 
opinion, as well as from the nature of our Gov- 
ernment, is, that contracts made by a State Legis- 
lature, whether with corporations or individuals, 
which transfer political power, and directly affect 
the general administration of Government, are 
not such contracts as the Constitution intended to 
render inviolable. In other words, although these 
‘contracts may be within its general words, they 
"are not within its intent and meaning. To declare 
‘that they were, would be to say that the people 
had surrendered their dearest rights into the 
keeping of the Legislature, to be bartered away 
forever at the pleasure of their own servants. 
| This would be a doctrine utterly subversive of 
| State rights and State sovereignty. 
| Let me now illustrate these principles by a few 
| examples. 

The judges of the supreme court of several of 
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the States hold their offices under the State consu- 
tutions. They have abandoned the practice of a 
lucrauve profession, and the State has entered into 
a solemn contract with them, that they shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and receive a 
fixed annual compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their term of office. Here isa 
solemn contract, founded on a valuable considera- 
tion; and yet in all the changes which have been 
made in the constitutions of the different States, it 
has never, to my knowledge, been seriously con- 
tended, that judges, under such circumstances, 
might not be removed, or have the tenure or salary 
of their office entirely changed. This has been 
done in repeated instances. And why? Because, 
although this be a contract, it is one not of a pri- 
yate, but of a public nature. It relates to the 
administration of justice, which is one of the most 
important concerns of Government; and the inter- 
est of the individual judge must yield to that of 
the whole community. It is therefore not a con- 
tract within the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Again, suppose the Legislature of a State should 
create a joint-stock company, with a capital of 


$35,000,000, and grant them the exclusive privi- | 


jeve of purchasing and vending all the cotton, the 
flour, the iron, the coal, or any of the other great 
staples of the State which might seek a market in 
their commercial metropolis. Will any Senator 
contend that such a charter would be irrevocable? 
Must the great agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of the State, which may have thus been 
sacrificed by the Legislature, remain palsied by 
such an odious monopoly? Certainly not. The 
next Legislature might repeal the obnoxious law; 
because it concerned not private interests and 
private property merely, but those great and lead- 
ing interests which vitally affect the whole people 
of the State. No one can suppose that the Con- 
stitution of the United States ever intended to con- 
secrate such a charter. 

Again, if the Legislature of a State should trans- 
fer to a corporation, or to an individual, for a 
period of years, the power of collecting State 
taxes, and thus constitute farmers general of the 
revenue, aS has been done in other countries, 
would not this be a contract, in the language of 
Chief Justice Marshall, creating ‘a civil institu- 
‘tion to be employed in the administration of the 
‘government,’’ and therefore a ** subject in which 
‘ the Legislature of the State may act according to 
‘itsown judgment, unrestrained by any limita- 


‘ tion of its power imposed by the Constitution of || 


‘the United States?”’ 


Let us proceed a step further. One of the most | 


essential powers and duties of any modern Gov- 
ernment, is that of regulating the paper currency 
within its jurisdiction. This is emphatically the 
exercise of sovereignty, and is, in its nature, a 
high political power. It is scarcely second in im- 


portance to the power of coining money; because | 


the paper circulation represents the current coin. 
his power is now exclusively possessed by the 


State Legislatures; whether rightfully or not, it is | 


too late to inquire. By means of its exercise, 
they can raise or they can sink the value of every 
man’s property in the community. They can 


make the man who was poor yesterday, rich to- | 


day. They can elevate or depress the price of 
the necessaries of life and the wages of labor, ac- 


cording to their pleasure. By creating a redundant || 


currency, they may depreciate the value of money 
to such a deyree as to ruin our manufactures, de- 
press Our agriculture, and involve our people in 
rash and demoralizing speculations. ‘ 

What use have these Legislatures made of this 
sovereign power? They have transferred it to 
a thousand State banks; they have yielded up all 
control over it; and if the doctrine now contended 
for be correct, these banks cannot be disturbed in 
the exercise of this attriyute of sovereign power 
by any human authority. They hold it under 
the sacred shield of the Constitution of the United 
States, 
Importance to restrain the issue of small notes 
and substitute a specie circulation in their stead. 
But the banks can laugh youto scorn. The whole 
power of Congress, and that of all the Legislatures 
of all the twenty-six States of this vast Union, 
cannot prohibit the circulation of notes of a less 
denomination than five dollars. If this be the 


|| means of a repeal by the Legislature. 


It is now deemed a matter of immense || 
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case, did ever so great an absurdity exist upon the 
face of the earth under the government of any peo- 
ple? Congress have, by some means or other, 
lost the control over the paper currency of the 
country. The States to whom it belongs have 
granted ittoa thousand banking corporations; and 
although the people of the States may change and 
modify their fundamental institutions at pleasure, 
yet this banking power remains unhurt amidst the 
general wreck. If this be true the people of the 
United Siates are completely at the mercy of these 


institutions. The creature will give laws to the 
creator. But here the great and wise judge and 


expounder of the Constitution interposes for our 
relief. He declares that, ‘‘if the act of incorpora- 
| tion be a grant of political power, the subject is 
one in which the Legislature of the State may act 
| according to its own judgment, unrestrained by 
any limitation of its power imposed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’”’ Who doubts but 
what the power to regulate the paper currency of 
a country is in its very nature a political power? 
From what I have said, the Senate will perceive, 
| that there is no foundation whatever for the panic 
which has been excited lest the State might resume 
its grants of land, might violate the rights of pri- 
vate property, or take what belongs to one man 
and giveitto another. The prohibition contained 
in the Constitution of the United States clearly em- 
braces these cases. 

It is not my intention here to discuss either the 
merits or demerits of the Bank of the United States 
as recharted by Pennsylvania. In my opinion, a 
large majority of the people of that State, and my- 
self among the number, believe that the creation of 
this vast moneyed monopoly, with the privilege of 
issuing bank paper to the amount of $35,000,000, 
is dangerous to our liberties, and to our dearest 
interests. We desire to try the question before 
the supreme judicial tribunal of the land, whether 
its charter is protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. It will be admitted by all, that a 
more important question has never been presented 
for adjudication beforeany court. By whatmeans 
then, can we raise the question for decision? We 
must submit in silence, or the charter must be 
repealed either by the Legislature or the approach- 
ing convention. ‘There is no other alternative. 
And because we are anxious to have this question 
decided, by the only means in our power, a deafen- 
ing clamor has been raised against us, that we are 
revolutionists, radicals, violators of vested rights, 

| and everything else which is calculated to alarm 
the people. We wish to ascertain the truth of 
that which is taken for granted by our adversa- 
ries, whether the charter is a vested right, pro- 
|| tected by the Constitution of the United States, 
or not. This is the whole front of our offending. 
| Is this not just, is it not reasonable, is it anything 
but a fair appeal to the laws of the-Jand? 

Different opinions exist in Pennsylvania as to 
whether this repeal should be effected by the Le- 
gislature or the convention. For my own part, | 
decidedly prefer the latter, if it can be accom- 
plished. The convention will possess no power 
but merely that of proposing amendments to the 
people for their adoption or rejection. They can 

| place this question before the electors distinctly, 
and detached from all other amendments. Each 
| citizen, at the polls, will thus be enabled to vote 
‘upon the single question, bank or no bank. This 
is due to the bank as well as to the people. I 
need scarcely add, that no citizen of Pennsylva- 
nia with whom I have ever conversed upon the 
| subject, entertains a doubt of the propriety and 
justice of refunding the bonus which the bank 


|| may have paid, with interest and damages sufli- 


cient to place it in the very same situation it was 
| when it received itscharter. This might properly 
be made a constituent part of the question to be 
, Submitted to the people. 

These desirable objects could not be secured by 
So many 
questions both of a political and local character 
|influence the election of its members, that the 
friends of the bank might complain that the people 
| had not sanctioned the repeal. I would, there- 
| fore, be sorry if necessity should compel us to 
| adopt this alternative as the ofily means left of 
|| trying the question. 

| Again, should the bank appeal from the decision 


‘lof the people of Pennsylvania in their sovereign '' 





! 


| authorities to which he had reference. 


| citizens or parties in those States. 
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capacity, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the question will be presented before that tribunal 
in a more solemn and imposing form than if the 
repeal should be accomplished by an ordinary act 
ef legislation. The people of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, complaining that their legislative servants 
had despoiled them of one of the highest attributes 
of an independent Commonwealth, and hed bar- 
tered away, for a period of thirty years, the politi- 
cal power which they enjoyed of regulating the 
paper currency within their own limits, would 
then be the party on the one side; and on the 
other, the Bank of the United States, contending 
that the transfer of this power has been irrevo- 
cably made to it, under the sanction of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Of the result | enter- 
tain not the slightest apprehension. Should it, 
however, be adverse, which Heaven forbid! |] 
can tell the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Catuown,] that we shall never resort to nuliifica- 
tion as the rightful remedy. 

Thus, sir, | have been drawn into a discussion 
utterly repugnant to my own feelings. I hope f 
may never again have occasion to allude to the 
subject on this floor. It is entirely foreign from 
the question in debate. Nothing could have urged 
me to make the remarks which I have done, but 
the unwarranted attack of the Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. Morais] upon the party at home with which 
lam proud to act. 

Mr. BENTON followed the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan,] and said he had risen 
for what might seem to be a very unnecessary 
purpose, that of sustaining the positions of that 
Senator. This certainly looked lke a work of 
supererogation, seeing the able, perspicuous, and 


| powerful manner in which that gentleman had 


sustained himself; and if he, (Mr. B.) had nothing 
but argument to offer, he should not tender his 
aid; for the argument just delivered required no 
aid of that kind. But his aid was of another kind, 
that of authority and precedent, drawn from the 
venerable authority of our early history, and 
from the writings and opinions of the fathers of 
the Republic, and from the approved action of 
Siate Legislatures. In this form he held himself 
excusable in tendering his aid, and should limit 
himself almost entirely to the production of the 
But before 
he did this, he must take leave to express his 


deep regret at the course followed by Senators. 


yesterday from South Carolina and Ohio, [Me. 
Catnoun and Mr. Morris, | in bringing the names 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland into this discus- 
sion, and in animadverting upon the conduct of 
He joined the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] in 
the expression of his deep regret at this course; 
and, like him, should avoid recrimination, and 
should limit himself to defensive observations in 
favor of those who were assailed, without im- 
pugning the conduct or motives of their adversa- 
ries in their own States. 

Mr. B. did not consider the Senate of the Uni- 


' ted States as a suitable place for the denunciation 


of the citizens of the States, nor for the discussion 
of State measures, State parties, or State politics. 
The high privileges of debate secured to us by the 
Constitution, and the latitude of discussion allowed 
by our rules, were intended to protect us in the 
discussion of national measures; and in the inves- 
tigation of those subjects and matters which regu- 
larly came before us, and necessarily required our 
action. Acting on this conception of his duty, he 
should follow the example of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, {Mr. Bucaanan.] He should ab- 
stain from all animadversion, or even expression 
of adverse opinion, upon the measures which agi- 
tate the States of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
He should limit himself to some defense of those 
who were so unexpectedly dragged into this de- 
bate yesterday, and should endeavor to get rid of 
the whole subject as soon as possible. For one, 
he should endeavor to finish at this sitting, in 
order that it should not be known-in Pennsy!lva- 
nia and Maryland that the Senate of the United 
States was engaged in discussing their affairs, 
until it was also known that that discussion was 
terminated. 

Nominally, and upon the record, (said Mr. B.,) 
this is a Michigan question—a_ question to admit 
the State of Michigan into the Union; in fact, and 
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nN substance, it is now converted into a Pennsyl- 
vai jaacd Maryland question,to arrestor paralyze 
the proceedings agoinst the United States Bank 
charver 1 the former, and to arrest, or paralyze 
the proceedings in favor of a convenuon tn the 
lalier Dhisasthe form given toit yest rday by 
the movement of the Senators from South Caro- 
linn and Onto, | Mr. Cacuoun and Mr. Morrtis;} 
so that licke Michivan, which had seemed to be 
the subject of discussion before the Senate, was 
suddeniy found to be nothing but the tail to the 
kite, danglingin theair below, while all eyes were 
fixed upon the in posing apparition of the two 
Atlantic States, reing end hovering above. In 
this way, the young .Michigan was suddenly 
eclipsed and tost sight of; and thelawless and rev- 
oluuonary movement, as tt was styled in Pennsy|- 
vania, agaist the sanctity of acertain charter, and 
the lawless and sevoluuionary movement, as it was 
stigmatized in Maryland, sn favor of a convention 
of the people, became the engrossing theme of de- 
nunciation and vituperation, Greatly did he (Mr 
(B rejoice that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Bocenanan] had followed no part of this un- 
happy example, that he had carefully eschewed 
all animadversion; that he had positively refused 
to tuke any part, or to have any share, in discuss- 
ing State measures here; and had confined him- 
self to the duties of defense imposed upon him by 
the novel and agvressive course pursued by others. 
That Senator’s first care was to defend a gentle- 
man of his own State [Mr. Dallas] who had been 
assailed here by name; and that he had so acted 
as to effect what he (Mr. B.) had thought to be 
impossible; he had increased his high character 
for private worth, and bad added to the exalted 
opinion entertained of the goodness of his heart; 
for this generous defense was volunteered in favor 
of one with whom it was not his fortune to be on 
terms of intimacy. Heshowed the injustice done 
to that gentleman by attributing to his letter mean- 
ings which did not belong to it, and drawing infer- 
ences as jvreign to his character as they were to 
his writing. He (Mr. B.) had read that letter, 
but not since it had been the subject of animadver- 
sion; and it might be that his knowledge of the 
amiable character, purity of heart and purpose, 
and modesty of deportment of the writer, had pre- 
vented him from so scanning his words as to be 
able to find the deep mischief which they concealed; 
for certainly he had not seen the anarchical spirit 
attributed to it. In many things he agreed with 
him, especially in that much related to vested rights; 
in some things he did not; but where he did not 
agree, it was sull the disagreement which left 
unimpeached the high character for public and 
private worth which Mr. Dallas brought with him, 
as a Senator from Pennsylvania, to this Chamber, 
and carried back with him from this Chamber to 
Pennsyivania. 

Mr. B. then referred to Mr. Madison’s writings, 
No. 44, of the Federalist, to sustain the opinion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan,]} 
on the nature of the contracts which the clause in 
the Constitution of the United States was intended 
toguard. Hesaid it would be seen that Mr. Mad- 
ison confined this clause entirely to private rights 
and personal security; and that not a word of what 
he said could be extended to chartered privileges, 
the granting of which had been twice refused in 
the convention which framed the Constitution, and 
the preservation of which, therefore, could not 
come within the meaning of thatinstrument. Re- 
marking upon the clause in the Constitution, which 
prohibits the States, among other things, from 
passing any law impairing the obligations of con- 
tracts, Mr. M. says: 

** Very properly, therefore, have the Convention added 
this constitutional bulwark in favor of personal security and 
private rights; and I am much deceived if they have not, 
in so doing, as faithfully consulted the genuine sentiments 
ae the undoubted interests of their constituents. The sober 
people of America are weary of the fluctuating policy which 
bas directed the public councils. They have seen, with 
regret and indignation, but sudden changes and legislative 
interferences, in cases affecting personal rights, become 
jobs in the hands of enterprising and influenticl speculators, 
and snares to the more industrious and less informed part 
of the community.’’ 

With this exposition from Mr. Madison, Mr. B. 
would submit that chartered privileges, although 
they might be sold for money, constitute no part 
of the contracts, the inviolability of which are 
guarantied by the Constitution of the United 
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States; and whilethis is plain upon the face of the 
words used in the Federalist, namely, ** private 
rights,’’ ** personal rights,”’ ** personal security,”’ 
it is sull further coufirmed by the words which 
follow, aud which show that the clause, so far 
from Leng intended to secure enterprising jobbers 
and influential speculators in their iil-goiten ad- 
vantages was really iitended to protect the indus- 
trious and less informed part of the community 
against their legislative machinations. Finally, 
and in full proof that the clause could have no 
relation to incorporations and bank charters, is 
proved by the fact, that the Federal Convention, 
which framed the Constitution, twice refused to 
grant the incorporating power to Congress, and 
consequently cannot be construed to protect the 
existence of a thing which it twice refused to create. 

Mr. B. said this was the exposition of one of 
the fathers of the Constitution, made befere that 
instrument was adopted bythe States. There had 
been many expositions of it since, both legislative 
and judicial, and out of the multitude Mr. B. 
would select one, which, in all the essentials of 
time, place, subjects, actors, and action, would 
claim a preéminent and omnipotent voice in this 
Pennsylvania question, so unexpectedly thrust in 
upon us here, and so vehemently plead on this 
floor in behalf of a certain bank against the lezis- 
lative and conventional power of the State. Mr. 
B. then sent to the Secretary’s table a volume of 
the statutes of Kentucky for the year 1620, and 
requested that the Secretary should read an act 
which he pointed out to him. The Secretary 
read: 

** An act to repeal the act entitled ‘An act establishing 
independent banks in this Commonweaith,’ aud an act sup- 
plemental thereto.”? Approved, February 10, 1820. 

* PREAMBLE.— Whereas, in the tenth arucle of the consti- 
tution of Ken ucky, itis declared: First, that all freemen, 
when they form a secial compact, are equal; and that no 
man, Or set of men, are entilicd to exclusive, separate, pub- 
lic emoluments or privileges from the community, but in 
consideration of public services: And, secondly, that all 
power is inherent in the people; and all free Governments 
are founded on their authority, and instituted for their 
peace, safety, and happiness. And whereas, it is self- 
evident, according to tiose fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment, that all laws which grant to a few the power to 
oppress the many, are tyrannical in their nature, and 
adverse to the primitive rights of the people ; and, there 
fore, repeatable by the supreme authority, ‘l'o say thata 
sale of the primitive rights of the people, by the Legislature, 
is to be perpetual, and unalterable, because there is a con- 
tract in the case, is (o declare that error, and abuse of power, 
may consecrate themselves. Fraud vitiates all contracts. 
To effect the intention of the parties, is the object of all 
laws regulating contracts. That aprivilege granted shall 
be used for the destruction, or even to the disadvantage, of 
those who granted, never could be the intention of the 
parties. All legislative power is derivative, proceeds from 
the people, and is to be used for their prosperity and hap- 
piness only ; consequently, all laws of a contrary tendency 
violate the intention of the social compact, and are subject, 
upon first principles, to the condition of being repealed, 
whether the evil springs from the nature of the privilege 
granted, or contract entered into, or from the abuse of 
either. A bank charter, from its nature, extends and neces- 
sarily confines the powers and privileges granted to a few, 
to the exclusion of the many. It therefore follows, as an 
unavoidable conclusion, thatif ihe power and privileges | 
granted in a bank charter operate against the public good, 
the people, by their Legislature, have the primitive right 
to revoke such acharter. ‘T'o the end, therefore, that the 
good people of this State be delivered in future from the 
baveful effects of the power and privileges granted by the 
law establishing independent banks, which have been ex- 
ercised in many instances, in the plenitude of tyranny, 
oppression, and abuse, to the great injury of the good people 
of this State.”’ 

W hen the Secretary had read to the end of the 
preamble, he paused and inquired whether the 
reading of the act itself was desired? Mr. B. 
answered, by all means. The preamble is good, | 
and the actis better. Itshows how the republicans 
of Kentucky dispose of vested rights in chartered 
privileges, and bonus contracts for oppressing a 
State with banks, and how compendiously they 
teach presidents and directors of banks to submit 
to the laws of the land, or to take the fines and | 
forfeitures which resistance to the laws imposes 
upon insurgent and refractory spirits. It presents | 
an authority and example which the friends of | 
the Bank of the United States are bound to re- 
spect, and which may require all their ingenuity | 
to answer on this floor, or elsewhere. | 

The Secretary then read the act: 

“ Section 1, Re it enacted by the General Assembly of | 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That all power, nght, or 
privilege, granted to the corporations established by an act 
entitled *An act establishing independent banks in this | 
Commonwealth,’ approved January 26th, 1818, and an act 


} 
| 


ary 2, 
Senate, 


pendent banks in this Commonwealth,’ approved F¢ bruary 
dd, lols, wo deal and trade tu discounts, bills of « XChange 
or Curreul mouey, or to issue notes or bills of ere dit, pay. 
able to bearer or otherwise, shal) be, and the same are jer. 
by repealed and revoked, trom and alter the first day of 
May wext; aud ail other power, rights, and privilege “grant 
ed to said e¢ porauions, liu sald re ited acts, are hier by re 
peated and revoked trom and after the first day of Jaiuary 
1823. *e 

“sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That any person or per- 
sons Who may act us a president, director, or any Other 
officer of auy independent bank in this State, contrary to 
the provisions of tis act, shall be subject to all the penal. 
lies, fines, and forfeitures, imposed by an act enutled « Ay 
act to suppress private associations tor the purpose of bank 
ing,’ approved February 8th, 1512; which penulties, fines 
and f srieitures may, and shail be, imposed, recovered, col- 
lected, and distributed, according to the provisious of the 
said last recited at. 


_* Sec. 3. Bev further enacted, That the bonus requireg 
from the tndependent banks for the privilege of baukiug for 
the year 1620, shall be, and the same is hereby, remitted, 

“Sec 4. Le it further enacted, Tiat so much of ihe act 
to incorporate Saunders’s Manufacturing Company, which 
passed tue vlst of January, 1818, and the supplemental act 
thereto, approved February 3d, 1518, which gives te said 
company banking privileges, shail be, and the same ts here- 
by, repealed, and the second section of this act is hereby 
made applicable to (he persous who may have the manage- 
ment 01 he said manutacturing instiiuuon.”? 

Mr. B. said that this preamble and act taken 
together were both the declaration and the action 
of the Legislature of one of the principal States in 
the Union; a State fertile in many ways, and in 
none more so than in the production of able and 
patriotic men. A Legislature of thet State, in our 
own day, and in our own Ume, and composed of 
many persons now living and acting, swept off a 
litter of banks at one blow, with the banking privi- 
leges of Lewis Saunders’s cotton bagging iactory 
to boot, even after they had been two years in 
operation, mauger all their cries about the bonus 
and the contract; and did so, not by virtue of re- 
served powers in charters, but by virtue of in- 
herent and unalienable rights in the body-politic, 
Mr. B. said he was cotemporary with this great 
act—this magna charta of the Kentueky Legisla- 
ture. He remembered its passage, and the saiis- 
faction which it gave to the State, and to the 
surrounding States, and to the whole Union. He 
remembered more, and that was the applause then 
bestowed upon this act of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture by presses, periodicals, newspapers, and re- 
gisters, which are now foremost in denouncing 
citizens of Penneylvania for proposing to imitate 
it in a case where alien foreigners, more than native 
citizens, are concerned, and where the reasons for 
acting are many ten thousand times greater than 
in the case of the independent banks, and Lewis 
Saunders’s banking cotton bagging factory. He 
recollected also that the doctrine of vested rights 
was then invoked by the stockholders in the heca- 
tomb of banks which were subjected to the edge 
of the sacrificial knife; and that their invocation 
shared the same fate which the claim of the mid- 
night judges of 1800 suffered when they claimed 
their seats and salaries as vested rights; the same 
fate which the tenants entail, and some of the 
eldest sons suffered about the time of our Revolu- 
tion, when entails were abolished, and the insolent 
prerogative of primogeniture, as Mr. Gibbon called 


‘it, was suppressed by law; the same fate which 


the friends of feudal rights suffered in France in 
1789, when Lafayette moved, in the Assembly of 


| Notables, the entire suppression of all those rights; 


and the same fate which a clergy, loaded with the 

property of this world, suffered in England, when 

all the statutes called mortmain were passed. In 

all these cases, as well as in the case of the inde- 

pendent banks, and Mr. Saunders’s bag factory 

bank, and the present United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania, the plea of vested rights was pressed 
into the service; but it happened to be addressed 
to those who could discriminate between the rights 
of property, which the public good requires to be 
held sacred and inviolate, and the pretensions of 
privilege, which the same public good requires to 
be examined and controlled. The arguments now 
set up against the repealability of chartered privi- 
leges is nothing but the same plea set up inal 

aves, and in all countries, in favor of similar priv!- 
leges; and Mr. B. must be allowed to say, that 
there is no comparison between the style and com- 
position of those arguments as used in England 
and France, and also in the United States, on 
former occasions, and as used here now. The 
advocates for vested rights, that is, chartered priv- 
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or, at best, indite a paragraph, pert and flippant, 
coarse and trite, or heavy and dull! whereas the 
old advocates composed elegant and scholar-like 
dissertations; and he would advise their followers, 
in these days, to hunt up their speeches and es- 
says, and copy their style, and at least give us 
bad doctrines in good language. 

Mr. B., with as much reluctance as he had felt 
in adverting to Pennsylvania alfairs, must now 
advert to the Maryland branch of this question. 


It seems that there isa movement in Maryland to | 


organize a convention, by the inherent and una- 


lienable rights of the people, and without a legis- | 
lative act, to alter and change the constitution of 


the State. — in 
one of this kind, and, therefore, the recognition 


of an act done by that convention is resisted on || 


The convention held in Michigan is | 


this floor by the friends of the anti-convention | 


party in Maryland, for fear it may operate in 
favor of the convention party in that State. This 
is the way that Maryland politics are lugged into 
this debate, and made part of this discussion. 
Mr. B. said he had often seen gentlemen argue 
one question with an eye to another, but usually 


with the delicacy of not lugging in, by name, this | 
other question, which had no place upon the rec- | 


ord. But this delicacy has not been observed 
upon this occasion. 
record before us; yet Pennsylvania has been drag- 
ged inby name; Maryland has been dragged in 
by name; and not only dragged in, but made the 
orincipal subject of debate, and the most furious 
denunciations leveled at a portion of their citi- 
zens. The advocates for the Maryland conven- 
tion are, not incidentally and by way of inuendo, 
lashed and scourged here while lashing and 
scourging the Michigan convention, but they are 
singled cut, seized upon, and dragged forcibly and 
violently into this Chamber, and then denounced 
in such style that, no doubt, the question of the 
Maryland convention is considered as completely 
crushed by the force which assails it here. Be it 
so, (said Mr. B.,) if the people of sovereign 
States are willing te have their affairs governed 
by denunciation here. It will certainly be a one- 


Michigan alone is in the | 


sided game on this floor; for it was manifest that | 
there was one party at least here who would not | 


attack the impending measures of any State, nor 


attack the conduct or motives of the citizens of | 
any State, in acting as they pleased on what con- | 


cerned themselves; there was one party, at least, 
here who would limit themselves to the just de- 
fense of the absent and the assailed. The Mary- 
land convention party, then, is arraigned and 
condemned here for proposing to do what Michi- 
gan has done; and the act of Michigan must be 
stamped with reprobation by Congress, lest it be- 


come a precedent, drawn from our early history | 
and from the writings of the founders of the Re- | 
public, and others, which claimed respect, the act | 


which Michigan has done, and which a party in 
Maryland proposes to do. Mr. B. then read and 


commented briefly upon several passages from the | 
writings of Mr. Madison, Judge Wilson, of Penn- | 


sylvania, General Hamilton, and Judge Story in 
his Commentaries on the Constitution. 
Madison, speaking of the alleged defect of pow- 


ers in the Convention of 1787, which formed the || 


Federal Constitution, says: 


“ They (the members of the Convention) must have re- | 
flected that in all great changes of established Governments | 
forms ought to give way to substance; that arigid adher- | 


ence in such cases to the former, would render nominal 
and nugatory the transcendent and precious right of the 
people to ‘abolish or alter this Government as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness,’ 
since it is impossible for the people spontaneously and uni- 
Versally to move in concert towards their object; and it fs, 
therefore, essential that such changes be instituted by some 
informal and unauthorized propositions, made by some 
patriotic and respectable citizen or number of citizens. 
They must have recollected that it was by this irregular 
and assumed privilege of proposing to the people plans for 


their safety and happiness, that the States were first united | 


against the danger with which they were threatened by 
their ancient Government; that committees and Con- 


Mr. | 





gresses were formed for concentrating their efforts, and | 


defending their rights, and that conventions were elected in 
the several States for establishing the constitutions under 
Which they are now governed. Nor could it have been for- 
gotten that no little ili-timed scruples, no zeal for adhering 
t ordinary forms were anywhere seen, except in those who 
wished to indulge under these masks their secret enmity to 
the substance contended for.’’—Federalist, No. 40. 


. Here (said Mr. B.) the authority of the people, 
in their original sovereign capacity to abolish, 
ter, and change their form of government, is 


| 
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fully and expressly set forth. The want of a 
legislative authority to guide or direct them is di- 
rectly waived; and some patriotic and respectable 
citizen or citizens are looked to to commence the 
informal and unauthorized propositions which are 
to lead to a convention, and to end in the adop- 
tion of fundamental changes. 

Such citizens are not considered by ifr. Madi- 
son as anarchists, disorganizers, disturbers of the 
peace, despoilers of property, &c.; but as public 
benefactors, prompted by patriotism to take the 
lead ina work of public good and necessity. Mr. 
B. particularly noted, and read twice over, the 
concluding sentence in this extract from Mr. 
Madison. He said that Mr. M. was one of the 
| most careful men in abstaining from personalities 
and the imputation of motives; but here was a 
keen cut, and a home thrust at the old Tories of 
the Revolution—King George the Third’s men, 
the conservatives of fifty years ago, who were 
| indulging their secret enmity to the real rights of 
| the people, under the mask of zeal for adhering 

to forms, and conscientious scruples against act- 
ing without authority. Mr. B. continued his 
readings: 

Extracts from the works,of James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 


formerly Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States: 

‘© Permit me to mention one great principle, the vital 
| principle I may well call it, which diffuses animation and 
vigor through allthe others. The principle I mean is this, 
that the supreme or sovereign power of the society resides 
in the citizens at large; and that, therefore, they always 
retain the right of abolishing, altering, or amending this 
Constitution, at whatever time, and in whatever manner, 
they shall deem it expedient.’’— Vol 1, page 17. 

** Why should we notteach our children those principles 
upon which we ourselves have thought and acted? Ought 
we to instil into their tender minds a theory, especially if 
unfounded, which is contradictory to our own practice, 
built on the most solid foundation? Why should we reduce 
them to the cruel dilemma of condemning either those prin, 
ciples they have been taught to believe, or those persons 
whom they have been taught to revere ??’— Vol. 1, page 20. 

**As tothe people, however, in whom the sovereign power 
resides: from their authority ihe Constitution originates; 
for their safety and felicity itis established; in their hands 
itis as clay in the hands of the potter; they have the right 
to mould, to preserve, to improve, to refine, and to finish it 
as they please. If so, can it be doubted that they have the 
right likewise to change it?””—Vol. 1, page 415. 

General Hamilton, vindicating the Convention 
of 1787, which omitted to prefix to the Federal 
Constitution a Bill of Rights, says: 

**Itis evident, therefore, according to this (Bill of Rights) 
primi ive signification, they have no application to cousti- 
tutions professedly founded upon the power of the people, 
and executed by th: ir immediate representa ives and ser 
vants. Here, in strictness, the people surrender nothing; 
and as they retain everything, they have no need of particu 
lar reservations.’’—Federalist, No. 84. 

Judge Story, speaking of the Declaration of 
Independence, says: 


*¢1t was not an act done by the State governments then | 


organized, nor by persons chosen by them. It was em- 

pliatically the act of the whole people of the United Col- 

onies, by the instrumentality of théir representatives, 
| chosen or that, among other purposes. It was an act not 
' competent to the State governments, or any of them, as 
organized under their charters, to adopt. Those charters 
neither contemplated the case, nor provided for it. [t was 
an act of original, inherent sovereignty by the people them- 
selves: resulting from their right to chunge the form of 
Government, and institute a new Government, whenever 
necessary for their safety and happiness.’’—Slory’s Com- 
mentaries onthe Constitution, vol. 1, page 198. 


proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
first General Government for the Colonies, says: 


“In some of the Legislatures of the Colonies, which 
were then in session, delegates were appointed by the pop- 
ular or representative branch ; and in other cases they were 


appointed by conventions of the people in the Colonies. | 


The convention of delegates assembled on the 4th of Sep- 


certain fundamental rules for their proceedings. 


consent of the people, acting directly in their primary, sov- 
ereign capacity, and without the intervention of the func- 
tionaries to whom the ordinary powers of Government were 
delegated in the Colonies, the first General or National 
Government. 

‘“* The Congress thus assembled exercised, de facto and 
de jure, a sovereign authority: not as the delegated agents 
of the Government de facto of the Colonies, but in virtue 


of original powers derived from the people.’’ —Story’s Com- 


mentaries on the Constitution, vol. 1, pp. 15, 186. 
Having read these extracis, Mr. B. forbore to 
| make any comments upon them, barely remarking 
| that they were purposely taken from different 
political schools, to show that those who differed 


|| fundamentally on so many points, yet agreed per- 


| fectly on this most fundamental of all points, 
namely, the inherent and unalienable right of the 


ing igi : . : 
Judge Story, commenting on the origin and || and important committee it was. 


tember, 1774; and having chosen officers, they adopted 


‘‘ Thus was organized, under the auspices, and with the | 


17 


SeNATE. 


people to meet in convention of their own mere 
will and motion, and change their form of govern- 
ment at their pleasure. [1 

this great right was acted upen in the formation 
of the present Consutuuon of the United States, 
and that this Constitution owes ali its force to the 
voluntary action of conventions springing from 
the people, not under the aulhoritu, but merely 
under the recommendation of the State Levisiatures. 
Premising, what every person knew, that the 
deputies to the Federal Convention of 1787 were 
appointed to revise the Articles of Confederauon, 
and not to frame a new Government, Mr. B. pro- 
ceeded to read the first resolution of the Conven- 
tion in communicating their work to the Congress 
of the Confederation, and requesting the Congress 
to lay it before the State Euneheunen with a 
request that they would recommend it to the adop- 
tion of the people of the States in their conventions. 
He read: 


* Resolved, That the preceding Constitution be laid 
before the United States in Congress assembled, and that 
itisthe opinion of this Convention that it should afterwards 
be submitted to the convention of delegates chosen in each 
State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of 
its Legislature, tor their assent and ratification,’ &c. 


would next show that 


Here (said Mr. B.) this great Convention of 
1787, knowing that they had no power to give or 
grant a constitution to the people of the States, 
merely eXpress their opinion that it ought to be 
submitted to them; and knowing that the State 
Legislatures had no authority to order conven- 
tions, they merely requested that they would 
recommend them; and knowing further that the 
sovereign power was in the people, they used the 
word people in preference to that of citizens, quali- 
fied voters, freeholders, tax-payers, or avything 
else which might imply a convention not spring- 
ing from the sovereign power of the people, but 
governed by existing laws and constitutions. 

Mr. B. then traced the mode of acting under 
this recommendation by the States, and took the 
convention of Virginia as the one which would 
pechaps be admitted to be of the highest authority 
in this case. Ele showed that the General As- 
sembly of Virginia first passed a ** resolution,”’ by 
which they ‘* recommended”’ the people to hold a 
convention, and next passed an act ‘* concerning”’ 
the convention, and providing for its accommoda- 
tion, but assuming no authority overit. Ee then 
referred to the proceedings of the convention to 
show that they had met according to the recom- 
menidation of the General Assembly, and that they 
decided the important questions connected with 
the qualifications and elections of the delegates 
according to what was satisfuclory to themselves as 
acting in their sovereign representative capacity, 
and not as according to the laws and constitution 
of the State, as if created by their authority. The 
history of their proceedings opens thus: 

** In convention, Monday, the 24 of June, 1788 This 
being the duy recommended by the Legislature for the meet- 
ing of the convention, to take into consideration the pro- 
posed plan of the Federal Government, a majority of the 
geutiemen delegated thereto assembled at the public build- 
ings in Richmond,’’ &c. 

The first act of the convention, after organizing 
itself, was to appoint a Committee of Privileges 
and Elections; and a most numerous, talented, 
It consisted of 
twenty-eight members, among whom were the first 
names of Virginiaand of America: Benjamin Har- 
rison, Patrick Henry, George Mason, Governor 
Randolph, John Marshall, James Monroe, James 
Madison, George Nicholas, Paul Carrington, and 
others scarcely less distinguished. The business 
of this committee was to pass upon the validity of 


| the elections, and to decide between contending 


parties for the same seat; and the words in which 


| they make their reports, the evidence which they 


received in contested cases, and the disregard with 
which they passed over legal and constitutional 
qualifications, all prove that the convention judged 
for themselves, in their high capacity of represent- 
atives of the sovereign people, and independently 
of the laws and constitution of Virginia. The 
words used with respect to the returns of dele- 
gates are, not that they are found duly elected, or 
legally elected, but that they are ‘* satisfactory ;”’ 
the evidence received where certificates of election 
were not produced, were statements of citizens 
who said they were at the election and heard the 


' sheriff proclaim such and such candidates elected; 
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and, in the case of qualification, where a petition 
was presented to vacate the seat of a delegate 
because he was nota freeholder within the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, the report was that the 
petition be rejected. All these reports of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges and Elections, (Mr. B. said,) 
were confirmed by the convention; and the tenor 
of their whole proceedings, shows that they were 
acting in the high capacity of representing the 
sovereignty of the people, and did what was satis- 
factory to themselves, and not what might be con- 
formable to the laws and constitution of Virginia. 
In fact (said Mr. B.) the mere composition of 
every convention proves that they are independent 
of the laws and constitution of the State; for judges, 
Governors, and all officers of the State or Federal 
Government, may be members. 

Mr. B. having shown, from the opinions of the 
most eminent men, and from examples of the 
highest character, that conventions were inde- 
pendent of State legislation, demanded how it was 
that State Legislatures assumed to have power to 
grant or withhold them? He wished to see their 
grant for the exercise of this authority? He wished 
to see how it was that they who were servants, 
and dressed up ina litde brief authority, undertook 
to govern and direct the people in the exercise of 
an inherent and unalienable right?) They could not 
get this authority from the people, for it assumed 
a supremacy over the people. ‘There was but 
one way to deduce their title; and that was through 
Divine right! and by the grace of God! Any- 
thing short of this acknowledges the sovereignty 
of the people, and puts an end to the pretension; so 
that a Legislature which should now assume to 
authorize the people to hold a convention, if put 
to a derivation of their own authority, would have 
to adopt the style of those Kings of Europe, who 
hold that God has put the people into their care, 
and endowed them with all authority for their 
protection and preservation. A levislative advice, 
counsel, or recommendation to the people to hold 
a convention, and an appropriation of money to 
di fray its eXpenses, 18 ce rtainly a convenience, but 
it is not a prerequisite; and conventions to change 
the form of government may be held by the people 
when they please; taking care to submit their work 
to a direct vote of the people themselves, or toa 
new convention elected for the express purpose of 
approval orr jection, as was done in the case of 
the Constitution of the United States; and thus 
making sure of the approbation of a majority of 
the people before the new constitution is put in 
force. 

Mr. B. had now finished his view of this ques 
tion, and would make a brief application of the 
whole to the case of Michigan. The people there 
had held « convention, by their own power, to 
accept a fundamental condition of their admission 
into the Union. They have accepted the condi- 
tion; and the objection is that the convention was 
a lawless and revolutionary mob, and that law 
ought to be made to suppress and punish such 
assemblages in future. Mr. B. would hold a 
proposition for such a law to be the quintessence, 
not of European, but of Asiatic despotism; and 
sure he was, it would receive no countenance by 
the vote of this Chamber. In saying this, hespoke 


upon a recollection of the past, as well as upon a , 


view of the present. At the last session of Con- 
gress all this denunciation of lawless and revolu- 
tionary mobs had been lavished upon the conven- 
tions, both of Arkansas and Michigan, because, 
being Territories, they had held conventions, and 
framed constitutions, without the authority of 
Congress. Our answer to these denunciations 
were the same that we give now, namely, 1. That 
they had a right to do so without our authority, 
and all that we could require was, that they should 
send us their constitutions, that we might see they 
were republican; and 2. That these Territories had 
several times applied to Congress for an act to 
regulate the holding of their conventions, which 
were always refused by the political party which 
then held the supremacy to this Chamber; and 
that to refuse them an act to rerulate the holiing 
of a convention when they asked for it, and then 
to denounce them for holding a convention with- 
out law, was unreasonable and contradictory, 
and subjected ourselves to the reproach both of 
injustice and inconsistency. These were our 
answers then; and we added, that those who 
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denounced the Arkansas and Michigan conven- 
tions for lawless and revolutionary mobs, would 
find themselves unsupported by the vote of the 
Senate! which turned out to be the fact, for the 
negative vote was exceedingly small; and Mr. B. 
would add, that the result would be the same 
now; and that, after all this denunciation of the 


convention in Michigan, the convention party in | 


Maryland, and the disorganizing party in Penn- 


sylvania, the vote would be about as it was at | 
the last session, exceedingly small, and entirely | 
too inconsiderable to give any countenance to their | 


denunciations. 

Mr. B. concluded by expressing the hope that 
the Senate would not adjourn until it finished 
this question. It was due to Pennsylvania and 
Maryland that we should stop a debate in which 
their concerns were improperly introduced, and it 
was due to Michigan herself that she should be 
relieved from this attendance at our doors. She 
has been debarred of her rights for years; she 


is a State, if not a State of the Confederacy; she | 
has a right to be admitted, and the admission of a | 


State is‘a question of that dignity to be entitled, 
not only to a speedy decision, but to a preference 
over all other questions until it was decided. He 
repeated, what he had said some days before, that 
he had come with his cloak to camp on this floor 
until the vote was taken; and, that being his idea 
of what all ought to do, he would not consume 
time by speaking. 

Mr. PRESTON asked what knowledge the 
Senate had as to the conditions of the act of Con- 
gress being complied with by the delegates of the 
people ef Michigan? There was no information 
on the subject—no authentication of the fact—none 
that had ever been sufficient for the establishment 
of any fact whatever between the high contracting 
eparties. How did the peonle of Michigan make 
themselves known to the Senateas the inhabitants 
ofa State? By what species of management or 
magic did they know the persons here sent by a 
Mr. Williams as Senators from the State of Mich- 
igan? He wasa mere nonenity; not known tothe 
Senate. Were they aware of such a man? On 
what sort of evidence were they to look and rely 
in regard to the convention of December last? 
Why, nothing but a species of loose testimony, 
scraps of newspapers, conjectural assertions, &c. 
Was the Senate of the United States bound to 
recognize a State exercising its sovereign capacity 
in that way? Were they bound to acknowledge 
an act of this kind? to recognize what had been 
done by the convention held in December last? 
and that, too, upon the authority to which he had 
just alluded @ upon letters from gentlemen; upon 
scraps of newspapers; upon rumors, unauthenti- 
cated by any legal proceedings at all? 

And this was to be recorded, put on our ar- 
chives, as proof positive of the will of the people 
of Michigan! Why,he(Mr. P.) was not allowed 
to take a seat on that floor before producing his 
credentials, and other proof of the most satisfac- 
tory character, relative to his right to take a seat. 
Now, the two respectable gentlemen from Michi- 
gan, in attendance here, could not, heapprehended, 


take their seats, unless it was in their power to | 


produce something more conclusive as to their 
right to represent the State of Michigan, than had 
been adduced in regard to the people having as- 
sented to the conditions of the act of Congress 
passed at its last session. He contended that the 
Senate of the United States were taking for granted 
a fact, of which they had no proof, as to the majority 
of the people of Michigan being desirous to come 
into the Union upon the terms prescribed by Con- 
gress. The fact was not certified to, and there- 
fore it ought not to be asserted as authentic. What 
right had we to look into the interior operations 
of the people of Michigan? What was our au- 
thority to look there? If the Legislature had 
recommended this last convention, and after it had 
broken up, the Governor had sent these Senators 
to this body, it would have been obligatory upon 


it to have admitted them. But what right, he | 
would repeat, had the Senate to go into Michigan, || 
and inquire into its internal proceedings—to re- || 


solve and to declare, pro hac vice, and establish a 
new government, an imperium in imperio? It was 


a tota! subversion of the governmentof Michigan, || 


and was to his mind perfectly monstrous. It 


' geemed to him that if the fact were well ascertained 
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!| in some tangible form, as respects the will of ths 
people of Michigan, then the Senate might ae 
understandingly on the subject. Mr. P. her 
took a review of the legislation of the Senate at th, 
last session, in reference to the boundary question 
| the admission of Michigan on certain conditions. 
|, &c., and then stated that it was not in January, 
as asserted by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
(Mr. Bucnanan,] but on the 15th of June lage’ 
that the act was passed for the admission of Mich. 
igan into the Union, on complying with certain 
conditions therein specified. By that act he (Mr 
_P.) maintained Michigan was erected into a State 
of the Union, a free, sovereign, and independent 
State, capable of doing all that free and independ. 
ent States can desire, except that she could not 
| come into the Union. But, since that time, g 
| change has taken place in Michigan—a convention 
_ having been held, without authority of law, acting 
_and professing to represent the wishes of the 
| whole people, as if there was no regular goverp. 
ment established among them; and now gentlemen 
here took a different view of the question—havine 
|| first considered Michigan a State, but asserted at 
_the present time that they could not hold any 
other relation with those sent to represent her on 
|| this floor than as individuals coming from a Ter. 
| ritory. He thought it was impossible to dissolve 
them; it was out of our power, for the people of 
| Michigan still constituted a State. He felt that 
he was uttering the principles of the great State. 
' Rights party, and but for the fact of those prin. 
|| ciples being involved in the present question, he 
| would not have troubled the Senate. He objected 
‘| to the preamble of the bill, because he regarded 
it as prostrating the influence and claims of the 
State. 
A great misunderstanding had existed in rela- 
tion to another subject. ‘The Senator from Penn- 
| sylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] had talked of a conven- 
| tion of the people of the State having been held. 
Now, what he desired to be informed of was, the 
meaning of the word ‘* convention?”? An honor- 
able Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Srrance} 
had told the Senate that the word had no technical 
signification; but it was a word which brought 
men together no man knew how. Well, then, he 
(Mr. P.) would ask Senators this question: How 
do you know that those men who sat at the last 
convention in Michigan were the delegates of the 
people? Was it possible that the Congress of 
the United States had heen yielding powers tothe 
great people of this happy Confederacy for so 
many years, and yet attached no particular and 
defined meaning to the words ** convention of the 
people?”? God forbid! No, these terms were 
weil understood—understood at least by all states- 
‘men. Was he to be told that any great meeting, 
| or assemblage, was a convention ? 
Strange notions prevailed among gentlemen of 
a certain party, with regard to the extraordinary 
powers of what were called conventions—such as 
the Baltimore convention; that they could, bya 
spontaneous act, pull down: their very Constitu- 
tion—abolish their Senate—abrogate solemn char- 
ters, &c.; do anything, in short, except making 
their form of government anti-republican—it being 
the will of the people. He would not give a pinch 
of snuff for the tenure of rights in this country, if 
| phrases were to be bandied about in this way. 
|| And did gentlemen know that the last convention 
held in Michigan was anything more than a Bal- 
timore convention? He would show the Senate 
|| that it was not so much, if they were to take 1n- 
|| ternal evidences as any proof. What, then, was 
| a convention??? The Constitution of the United 
| States speaks of a convention of the States; and 
| it was to be presumed that, in legislating under 
that Constitution, Senators were apprised of the 
|| meaning of the word ‘*convention.”” Mr. P. 
|| explained the definition of the word, and insisted 
that it was not applicable to caucuses or meet- 
| ings denominated generally as ‘‘ conventions. 
He next remarked, that he would examine into 
| the word “ people’—a name often invoked on 
that floor, and about which much noise and 
clamor were raised. Who (said Mr. P.) are the 
‘people? Why, I will tell gentlemen that [ am 
‘one of them; and I will not think here, or else- 
where, that they are a great ‘* monster.” And l 
| say that what is desirable for them is desirable 
for me, and what is to their interest is to my 
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interest. God forbid that I should consider them 
an uninformed, ignorant, dangerous mass. No, 
sir, J belong to the people. What is proper for 
them is proper for me, and what is proper for me 
is proper for them. Yea, the proudest Senator 
upon this floor is but one of the people; and he 
who draws a distinction between himself and the 
eople, has drawn that which has no existence. 
hose voice am { speaking here? My own, if 

ou choose, because | am one of the people. 1 
am one of them, as they are one of me. But, sir, 
who are the people of Michigan? The men, 
women, and children residing there; the white 
and the black people, foreigners and all. What! 
makes the people? Who are the people that gen- | 
tlemen say were called to act upon the subject? 
J cannot tell you; and if this convention wascom- | 

osed of the tagrag and bobtail of the population | 
of Michigan, and not of the ‘ people”’ in a polit- | 
ical sense, then it was not a convention according 
to the true definition of that word. _The conven- | 
tion must be made up of the political people of 

Michigan. Well, what proof have you that the 
convention, so called, was a convention properly | 
understood? None on earth. aie 9 

Mr. P., after making some further observations 
on this point, said it might be necessary for him 
to prove, more conclusively than he had done, | 
that Michigan was now a ** State;’’ for the gen- 
tieman from North Carolina denied the fact. THe 
(Mr. P.) was somewhat zealous on the subject, 
belonging as he did to an extreme set of politi- 
cians, who took a deep interest in the principles 
with which this matter was connected. He did 
not know, however, that, in defending the rights 
of his own State, he had gone beyond (he was 
going to say, although they had been somewhat 
tarnished of late) the old Jeffersonian principles. 
Well, sustaining those principles, he felt himself 
cailed upon to vindicate the rights of the States 
and the existence of the State of Michigan. He 
contended that North Carolina, previous to her 
coming into the Union, was situated precisely 
like Michigan; and he asked, was Michigan not 
a State because she was notadmitted? If she was 
nota State, what was she? Perhaps, then, she 
was a Terfitory, or even further removed in an 
elementary state, capable of being controlled by 
Congress. When we arrogated to ourselves these 
powers, there was no knowing how far we might 
extend them, and thus the independence of these 
sovereign States might eventually be prostrated 
by the strong arm of the Federal Government. 
No; Michigan was a Staie, entitled to her State 
sovereignty; and it was on that account he was so 
anxious to vindicate her claim to be so treated 
and considered, 

After adverting,at considerable length, to various 
topics growing out of this question, he remarked 
that the whole proceeding had been characterized 
as revolutionary. It was indeed revolutionary; 
it was an appeal from the Government to the peo- 
ple; it was an appeal from a written constitution, 
to the unwritten will of the people; it was an ap- 
peal from an organized body to an unorganized 
body; and (said Mr.,P.) the very foundation of 
your proceedings is an act of disorganization. It 
strikes-me as a wholesale adoption of the doctrine 
of nullification. That doctrine, however, never 
applied to the acts of any Legislature within its 
constitutional bounds. But the sweeping nullifi- 
cation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Bucanan,] goes to the annihilation of the gov- 
ernment of Michigan, to the breaking down of all 
her solemn charters and engagements. 

Mr. P. concluded by saying that he was de- 
sirous that the law of the last session, imposing: 
ceriain restrictions on the admission ef Michigan 
into the Union, should be repealed. He could not 
bring his mind to vote for the whole bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee, as he had particular 
objections to the preamble, because it recited many 
things which were untrue in point of fact. He|| 
expressed his anxious wish that Michigan should 
be admitted as soon as circumstances would per- 
mit; for he should feel great happiness in being | 
Sssociated with the honorable Senators who were | 
now here, and would take their seats the moment 
their State was admitted into the Union—thus add- | 
‘ug an additional star to our glorious Confederacy. 


Mr. STRANGE said he was greatly flattered in || 


| that she is a State upon that ordinance. 


| torial existence to that of a State. 


| State, and accepts her constitution. 
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having the few hasty and desultory remarks he 
had let fall the other day, made by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston] so 
large a portion of the text of the very fervid and 
eloquent address he bad just delivered. He had 
been so agreeably entertained, as to be unwilling 
to interrupt him, even for the purpose of rescuing 
himself from misapprehension; and he now rose 
mainly for that purpose. TheSenator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Preston] had represented me as 
saying that a convenuon was an undefined some- 
thing, rising like a mist, from the popular mass, 
scarcely perceptible, but very powerful. What I 
meant to say, sir, and what I think I did say, was, 
that there was no mode pointed out, either by the 
common law or by statute, by which a convention 
was to be assembled; and I distinctly stated that 
a convention was an assemblage of the people of 
any community, either in person or by their agents 
or representatives; and when so assembled, its 
powers were vast, and, ina state of nature, unlim- 
ited. The Senator has asked when Congress has 
called together a convention, who is to control it? 
and in so doing has plainly misapprehended me in 
another particular. I have never said that Con- 
gress has the power to convoke a convention in 
Michigan, or in any other State, or anywhere 
eise; except in the cases specially provided for in 
the fifth article of the Constitution; and am, there- 
fore, not called upon to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 1 do not conceive the convention held in 


| Michigan to have been in obedience to an act of 


Congress, or that it was called by Congress. In 
this matter I accord fully with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan,] that the act of 
last session was a mere Ofler on the part of Con- 
gress to the people of Michigan, which they might 
either accede to, or reject, at their pleasure. Con- 
gress, in effect, says to the people of Michigan, 
we will create you a State of the Union upou cer- 
tain conditions; which conditions are that you 
shall meet in convention, and assent to certain 
territorial limits, which we have prescribed as 
those within which we are willing to create a 
State. The people of Michigan may either meet 
in convention, or decline it at their pleasure; and 
being so met, they may either agree to the bound- 
aries proposed, or refuse them, and the only con- 
sequences are, that in the one case they accept the 
terms offered them by Congress, and become a 
State, and in the other reject them, and remaina 
Territory as they were before. ‘The only ques- 
tion, therefore, which we have now to decide 1s, 
has Michigan accepted the terms proposed or not? 
Objections are raised to the authority of Congress 
to enter into bargains or contracts with any State 
in this Union; but that objection proceeds upon 
the assumption of the fact that Michigan is nowa 
State, the very point upon which the Senator from 
South Carolina and myself are at issue. I have 
denied, and do sull deny, that Michigan isa State; 
and insist upon it that the very process is now 
going on to make her so, or rather to ascertain 
whether she is so or not. In my remarks the 
other day, | did not speak of any claim for Mich- 
igan to be a State by reason of the ordinance of 
1784, declaring that the portions of country situ- 
ated in the northwestern territory should become 
States upon attaining a certain amount of popula- 
tion; nor is it necessary for me to remark upon 
that ordinance now, for | perceive that the Senator 
from South Carolina does not base his argument 
On the 
contrary, he distinctly admits that in January last 


| she was nota State, but became so by the action 


of Congress in June. 
Now, sir, | deny that anything took place in 
June to give to Michigan a different character 


| from that which she bore in January, except that 


the act passed in June placed it in the power of 


| the people of Michigan, by their own action, (to 
| wit: according to the terms of theact of June,) to 


change their own character, and pass from terri- 
But it is said 
that Congress, in that act, speaks of her as a 
I insist that 
that act of Congress is altogether conditional, and 


| must be altogether inoperative to give her exist- 


ence as a State, without, at the same time, receiv- 
ing her into the Union. The only authority 


claimed or ever exercised by Congress, or, at any , 
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rate, the only one she can lawfully claim or exer- 
cise, 1s derived from the third section of the fourth 
article of the Constitwuon, which ts as follows: 


** New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 


Union; no new State shali be formed or erected within the 
Jurisdiction of any other Statice; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of States with 


out the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as Weill as of the Congress.”’ 

Even under this clause, (said Mr.S.) the power 
of creating Siates is only implied as incidental tothe 
power of admissien, and the independent power 
of creation is nowhere to be found. Under it, the 
incident merely accompanies the principal, and 
they must both constitute one entire act. But 
this construction is objected to upon the ground 
that it would place the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Michigan in a very awkward situation, 
I should be exceedingly sorry if this consequence 
should follow; but while [ stand here, in part rep- 
resenting a sovereign State, | must fearlessly per- 
form my duty, and assert that which I believe to 
ve true, without referenceto whom tt may serveor 
whom it may disoblige, and must therefore con- 
tinue to insist that Congress has no power to 
create a State for any other purpose than reception 
into the Union; and, therefore, if Michigan is not 
already in the Union, she is nota State. Something 
like anargumentum ad hominem has been address- 
ed to me by the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, for the purpose of showing that a Srate 
may exist and yet not be a member of the Union. 
tle reters to a period when, after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution by all the other States 
except herself, North Carolina had still an exist- 
ence asa State, though not withinthe Union. I 
humbly conceive the argument is fallacious. 
North Carolina was pot formed from any terri- 
tory belonging to the Union, which never had 
property in her soil, nor held over her any claim 
whatsoever. She was a free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent State, owning no superior, aud ac- 
knowledging no control but that of her own will 
She had, m common with her sister States, thrown 
off the shackles of despotism, and had a right, in 
common with them, to seek her own interest and 
happiness, according to her own chotce. With 
herself, therefore, was the decision, whether she 
would seek them alone or in federative union with 
the other States. Not so with Michigan; she 
belonged in territory to the Union, and her eiti- 
zens owed it allemiance; the one could never be 
transferred, or the other dissolved, but by actual 
force sufficient to maintain the new Srate against 
the power of the Union, or the consent of Con- 
gress constitutionally given. ‘The former is not 
pretended, and the latter Ldeny has been shown 
to have been properly expressed. So that the 
case of Michigan and North Carolina are al- 
together dissimilar; and the sccidents of the one 
can never be used to illustrate those of the other. 
As I| said yesterday, Michigan is not a State until 
she complies with the terms imposed at the last 
sessions and the question is, whether she has done 
so? I have already stated what I conceive to be 
a convention, so faras Michigan, at least, is con- 
cerned, and can there be a doubt that the Ana 
Arbor convention is such a one? 

Gentlemen inquire what we would have said if 
the first convention called by the Legislature had 
ratified the proposal of Congress? Would we have 
considered it valid? [| answer valid, most unques- 
tionably. We say it is totally immaterial how 
the convention is convened, so it is a convention. 
The convention de facto is the one which we are 
to consider, without inquiring into its authority, 
just as we treat with the Governments of foreign 
nations. In the latter case, we do not ask how 
the Government 1s constituted, or by what author- 
ity it was formed. Our only inquiry is, is it in 
point of fact the existing Government? And so, 
also, of past acts of the government. The inquiry 
is, was it at the time it acted in the pcsseesion of 
the sovereign power; and if so, its acts are valid, . 
without any reference to the means by which that 
power was acquired. So with the convention. 
Had it an actual ubresisted existence as the con- 
vention of the people, and if so, it possessed all 
the powers incident to a territorial convention. 
it is true, if Congress had in her act preseribed 
the mode in which the convention should have 


| been convoked, no other convention but one called 
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in that mode would have been a falfillment of the 
ect. ve with its condiions. But, as 
Conere id not preseribe such mode, the people 
of Michie on were lett tothe broadest latitude; and 
if the first convention had yielded the assent re- 
quire But there were 
. itions, and we are asked which was the 
ot t | answer, both. The one 
people at one lume, and the 
to be taken as the 
continue voice of the people unul they speak 
again, cis so with individuals. Ifa gentleman 
offers to sell me a horse, and | refuse to take him, 
that is my voice then; but | may return the next 
day, and agree to take him, and that is my voice 
then; but the last voice closes the contract, and 
there is the end of the matter. So with Michigan. 
An offer is made her; she refuses to accept it; that 
is her voice then; but another day she says I will 
accept it; that is her voice then, and the compact 
is retuified. Butthe Senator asks, can Congress 
call a conven ion in South Carolina? I believe I 
have already answered this question; but I willdo 
itagain. bteay ehe cannot, and I deny that she 
had done so im Michigan, It is, therefore anne- 
ry to review the picture of horrors which the 
man bas so eloquently portrayed as likely 
from such au act. Bat the course of 
canis said to be revolutionary, unless she 
Linus might have been so if Michigan 
! without reference to the authority of the 
Sates; if she had clamned the right of 
sutuuon, avd exercising other 
vereignty wiihout reference to the rat- 
her acts by Congress. But this sbe 
ne, but, on the contrary, Is now seck- 
very ratification at your hands, without 
fora moment muimating a desire of separation 
from you, or ¢ lamar van existence unsanctioned 
by your Consutution, But ithbas been contended 
“at Michivan, if a State, | y holding this conven- 
ti » hos beet rinityofarey | sation ry movement, 
mmasmech oS 1 was net called by the proper au- 
In veply, | say that IT have not only 
denied, butyas T thik, shown that Michigan is 
he were, | insist that, so faras 
Congress lias anyti ing to do with the matter, the 
act would not be revelu tonary. 

Every Siate in the Union, so far as Congress is 
concerned, has a right () hold conventions accord- 
ing to their pleasure; and when assembled i con- 
vention, to prostrate ther executive, legislative, 
and judictal bodies, and put up others in their 
stead, provided, in se Coig, they adhere to the 
repubire in form of government. It is enurely a 
domestic matter, wiih which the other Srates have 
nothing todo. Laths Lam, as I think, fortified 
by one of the wisest and best statesmen who bave 
ever adorned our country. ‘* The authority,” 
says Sir. Madison in his celebrated report, ‘* of 
‘constitutions over governments, and of the, 
‘sovercignty of the people over constitutions, 
‘are trurhs which areat all times necessary to be 
‘keptanmiod.”? The only check possessed by 
the General Government over the sovereignty of 
the people of the several States, must be found in 
the Constitution, the charter of its own being. In 
that charter the General Government is required 
to guaranty to each State a republican form of 
government, and while that is preserved, the inter- 
ference of the General Government is uncalled for, 
and unauthorized. She has nothing to do with 
the matter, 

jut we have been asked what will be the result, 
if we make this convention the subject of judicial 
inquiry >? The question is, [ think, altogether pre- 
mature. The validuy of this convention can only 
be drawn tuto jadicial inquiry, in a dispute be- 
tween Michizen and a neighboring State on the 
subject of boundary; and to put that difficulty at 
rest, itis that Congress has herself incurred much 
difficulty, and impesed it upon others; but she 
cannotsettle the matter judicially; neither can she, 
by any legisiauion, interpose any insurmountable 
barrier in the way ef lugation. She has been 
endeavoring to induce Michigan to estop herself 
from setting up any claim to the disputed territory. 
If she has succeeded, all is well; and if she has 
not, matters are only left as they were. If Mich- 
igan chooses to make it a subject of judicial im- 
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quiry, it must always be in her power té do so. | 
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We may legislate as extensively, and with as 
much complexity, as we please, but the parties 
affected by our legislation will, whenever they 
think proper, apply to the jadicia! tribunals to 
decide what our legislation ha ‘omplished. 
Congress has already passed a law prescribing the 
limits of the litigant States, thus expending all 
the power she possesses on the subject; but the 
efficiency of this, and all other powers, must be 
a question forever open to judicial investigation. 
We can pass no gag law by which the parties 
interested shall be forbidden to litigate their claims 
before the courts of the country. But that a con- 
vention has been holden, as a matter of fact, I did 
not suppose would be disputed. 

Mr. PRESTON, I do not deny it at all. 

Mr. STRANGE. I am obliged to the Sen- 
ator for the admission; and that the Ann Arbor 
meeting was not only a convention, but oneof in- 
disputable validity, | think is very satisfactorily 
shown by the fact, if there were no other in the 
case, that this matter has been agitated in Michi- 
gan, inthe newspapers, in fact everywhere, and 
that no person is found in this city, either in or 
out of Congress, lifting up his voice with author- 
ity to deny the validity of that meeting—that it 
was properly convened, and that its acts are per- 
fectly legitimate. 

Mr. BAYARD said, that in speaking upon this 
subject, he had no ill will towards either Michi- 
gan or Ohio. Not having had the honor of a seat 
on that floor at the time the bill for the admission 
of Michigan was passed, he, of course, could not 
now have any private opinion to maintain. He 
came to the consideration of the question, with a 
mind entirely friendly to, and in favor of, the de- 
mand of the State of Michigan. He was happy 
to find, from a communication which had been 
made to the Senate, that the portion of the surplus 
fund which was due to Michigan, on the first of 
January instant, was to be retained for her until 
she should be admitted, so that no injury, there- 
fore, to her rights would be committed. It was 
admitted, on all hands, that there could be no 
political motives to influence the action of Senators 
on this subject. They were, therefore, at liberty 
to exercise a fair, honest, and independent judg- 
ment in relation to the demand of Michigan. 
But it seemed to him, that this bill, with its pre- 
amble, involved the most monstrous political 
heresy, which tended, incidentally, to the adop- 
tion of a doctrine subversive of all regular Gov- 
ernment. And entertaining this opinion, as hedid, 
he should vote against the bill. By passing this 
bill, the Senate would be sanctioning the most 
obnoxious principle, and would inflict a vital injury 
on the cause of freedom. Mr. B. argued that, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, 
which regulates the disposition of the territory 
northwest of the Oliio and east of the Mississipp, 
Michigan had no right to form a constitution at 
all, without the leave of Congress. 


He maintained that the convention, which was | 
e . j 
held in December last, was not a convention ac- 


cording to the rightful signification of that word. 
It was an abuse of theterm. 


setting up @ most monstrous and atrocious prin- 
ciple. Ele contended that the first convention 
was legally and properly organized, being brought 
together by an act of the Legislature. The legis- 
lative power was the only exponent of the public 
will. Ele asked whether anything but a legal 
convention could bind a State? And whether the 
Senate were ready for such a doctrine as had been 
contended for here? There could be no inconve- 
nience to Michigan by a little delay, and she 


should, therefore, assemble another convention. | 
That was the only remedy, in his opinion, for what | 
had already been done; or they might repeal the | 


third section, and so admit her, letting the matter 
stand simply upon the enactment of Congress. 


Mr. BROWN said, it had not been his inten- | 
tion to participate in the debate which had arisen | 


onthe question then under consideration, but some 
doctrines had been advanced in its progress, which 
challenged their most serious consideration, and 
which he, as a member of that body, would not 
permit to pass, without giving utterance to the 
sentiments of strong disapprobation with which 


_ they had been heard by him. Healmost despaired, 


| If the Senate passed | 
the bill under the present state of facts, they were | 


i [January Q 


Senate, 


after the eloquent display of the gentleman from 
Delaware, (Mr. Bayarp,] who had just taken }j 
seat, of saying anything that would interest theie, 
or of being able, in the course of his remarks. ;; 
gain that attention which that gentleman had’ s 
jusily merited, as well from the matter, as the 
manner, of his address. 
The admission of Michigan as a member of th 
re a ¢ 
Union had (said Mr. B.) been resisted mainly 5 
those who oppose it on the ground that she jg at 
this time, a sovereign State, and that the conven. 
tion which assembled in December last, and gay, 
its assent to the terms proposed by the act of the 
last session of Congress, was not called into being 
by a law of the Legislature of Michigan, and is, there. 
fore, to be considered as irregular and revolution. 
ary in its nature, by assuming to act without such 
|, authority. He thought it required but a very 
|| slight examination of the subject for them to arrive 
at the conclusion that, on all questions of legisla. 
tion by Congress touching her condition, she ig to 
be contemplated and regarded as a Territory, and 
| not asa State. Not having complied with the 
terms of the act of Congress passed at the last 
session for her admission into the Union, she jg 
not a confederate State. If she exists, then, asa 
State at all, it must be in the character of a for. 
| eign and independent sovereignty. To maintain 
a doctrine so absurd as this was, and so utterly 
subversive of the authority of the General Goverp. 
ment over its territory, its advocates must, of 
necessity, be driven to admit the right of the peo- 
ple of a Territory to throw off the power of the, 
General Government without its consent, and to 
establish an independent Government at their own 
will and pleasure. Whether a State may right. 
fully secede from the Union or not, is a question 
about which the ablest statesmen have differed: 
but that a Territory, having in itself no sover. 
|, eignty, may rightfully withdraw from the author. 
| ity of the Federal Government, (unless by that 
‘| right acquired by successful revolution,) is a 
|| proposition so disorganizing in its tenden: y,as to 
find scarcely a single advocate. It is true that 
Michigan has, for some time past, exercised the 
| powers of a State, preparatory to her a:mission 
into the Union, which were simply permissive, and 
not by virtue of any rights she had es a State, in- 
dependent of the authority of the General Govern- 
ment. She is, then, for all practical purposes, to 
be regarded in our legislation as still remaining in 
'| her territorial condition. If this opinion be cor- 
rect, then the sanctuary of State rights, for which 
so many apprehensions have been expressed, 
will not be invaded by our recognizing the acts of 
| the late convention giving the assent of the people 
|, of Michigan to the terms proposed by the act of 
Congress. The honorable Senator from Delaware 
\| had argued to show that the legislative branch of 
a Government was to be regarded as the deposit- 
ory of the public will, and that in the States all 
power not prohibited ty their constitutions might 
be exercised by their Legislatures; and deduces, 
as a consequence, from the principles which he 
| contended for, that the assembling of a convention 
in Michigan, without authority from her Legisl- 
ture, was irregular and of a revolutionary tend- 
-ency. This doctrine (said Mr. B.) was, in his 
| opinion, radically wrong, and had Jed to many of 
the erroneous conclusions which had characterized 
| the present discussion. The legislative branch of 
a State government was to be considered the de- 
|| pository of the public will of the people repre- 
sented by it, only for certain purposes, and to the 
extent of the powers conferred on it by the consti 
tution under which it acted. All other powers 
resided in the great body of the people, in which 
exists the ultimate authority and sovereignty of 4 
State. The constituted authorities of a State—no, 
‘not even a convention itself—possessed no inher- 
ent power of sovereignty; and each are but the 
mere agents of the people, who constitute the 
‘sovereignty. It is, therefore, derogating rather 
too much from this power of the people of a State 
'| to claim for their Legislature the right to direct 
|| them when and how they shall proceed to assem- 
| blé in convention. It strips the sovereign power 0 
|| one of its highest and most powerful attributes, 
| and leaves it at the will of the agent created by u to 
|| decide when it may rightfully exercise that power. 
| In some of the States the power is expressly given 
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as alah to decide wh ti 
ir Legislatures to decide when a convention 
cc — and to provide for the manner of 
calling the same. This, of course, is a restriction 
by the people of those States, imposed by them- 
selves, on their original right to assemble in con- 
yention, through the instrumentality of primary 
assemblies, and which they are constitutionally 
bound to observe. But no such restriction can be 
alleged as existing in the constitution of Michigan 
to prevent her people from assembling in conven- 
tion spontaneously, for the purpose of expressing 
her willingness to come into the Union on the 
terms proposed by Congress. Her constitution 
oints out the manner in which future amendments 
jo that instrument are to be made; but no mode is 
rescrived by it as to the manner in which her 
ople are to assemble in convention for the purpose 
of being admitted into the Union as a State. As her 
people never have conferred on any of her public 
functionaries this power, it of course remains 
among them as belonging to that class of resid- 
uary powers with which she has never parted. 
if sir, (said Mr. B.,) this reasoning be correct, 
the people of Michigan have rightfully exercised 
the power of calling a convention through their 
primary assemblies. A right consecrated by the 
principles of the Revolution, and from the exercise 
of which some of the oldest, if not the wisest, 
State constitutions have sprung into existence. In 
determining this Spence. he thought it their duty, 
as statesmen, to disincumber it of mere questions 
of form, and to ascertain, substantially, what was 
the will of the people of Michigan in reference 
to their admission into the Union. All the facts 
before them went to prove, most conclusively, 





that it was not only the will of a majority of | 


them to obtain admission into the Union, but that 
there was almost entire unanimity of sentiment 
among her citizens in favor of it. Had a single 
remonstrance been presented from any part of 
that territory against the proceedings of her con- 
vention? No; nota single voice had been heard 
from that quarter opposed to it. Her citizens, 
therefore, could not feel otherwise than greatly 


indebted to those who had come forward as her | 


guardians here, to protect her from the dire calam- 
ities of being admitted to a participation of the 
benefits of our happy Union! For himself, he 


had always been taught to consider it as a meas- | 


ure of no ordinary advantage to the people of a 
Territory to be raised from a state of territorial 
dependence to the elevated condition of a sover- 
eign State of our Confederacy. If we were about 
to do an act which might operate to restrain the 
privileges of her people, then it would behoove us 
to construe strictly the powers under which we 
act. While the rule of construction which he 
had just laid down was applicable to such a case 
as the one adverted to, the opposite rule of giving 
a liberal interpretation to our powers was equally 


obligatory where the object was to enlarge the | 


privileges of the citizen. In other words, he con- 
sidered it to be not only a safe rule of practice, 
but one demanded by our free institutions in 
deciding on questions in which the rights of the 
citizen are involved, whether in courts of justice 
or legislative bodies, to give a construction to the 
power under which they act that will rather favor 
than abridge those rights. 

_ Mr. B. said that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, {Mr. Preston,] and his honorable coadjutor 
from Ohio, [Mr. Morris,] had expressed great 


horror at the proceedings of the convention in| 


Michigan, and coupling them with some other 
proceedings which have lately occurred in several 
of the States, have denounced each in no very 


measured terms. They think they see, in what | 


they have chosen to characterize as tumultuary 
assemblages of the people, the overthrow of law 
and order, and the prostration of all regular gov- 


in the course of this debate; and he (Mr. B.) 
would take leave to add, that the Senator had also 


said some very extraordinary things in the courve | 


of the observations which he had made. He did 
hot himself entertain the same fears of the great 
body of the people, which seemed so much to ex- 
cite the alarms of some honorable gentlemen. On 
the contrary, it had been proven, not only by ex- 
perience in this country, but in almost every other 


Civilized nation, that the great body of the people 


No. 6. 


| (Mr. Bayarp.]} 


} 
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are, in most instances, more inclined to acquiesce 
in wrongs than to resist them; and that in nine 
cases out of ten, when driven to physical resist- 
ance, it is because every other means of redress 
have failed. The doctrines which had been ad- 
vanced were identical with those in which had 
originated the alien and sedition laws. The Fede- 
ral party of that day, then, as now, (said Mr. B.,) 
(though under a different name at the present 
day,) believed, or affected to believe, that popular 
liberty would degenerate into licentiousness, and 
prove incompatible with the existence of regular 
Government. In this distrust and jealousy of the 
great body of the people, by the I*ederal party, 
originated that celebrated law. Although its au- 


|, thors had long since been expelled from power, 


| and their doctrines stamped with public reproba- 
tion, the same spirit yet existed, and he regretted 
that it had made its appearance again in this 
debate. It was but the revival of the exploded 
heresies of that day, brought forward under new 
auspices, and under new party names. The party 
of that day, as their disciples now do, arrogated 
to themselves all the intelligence and wisdom of 
the country, and expressed all the apprehensions 
from popular violence to our institutions that we 
now hear. When the famous judiciary law, 
| passed by the Federal party in the last moments 
| of their expiring authority, was about to be re- 


|| pealed, under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 


the same fears were expressed, which we now 
hear, that constitutional liberty would fall a victim 
to popular violence. The people did repeal the 
law, through their representatives, and yet the 
country had continued to enjoy all the rights 
secured to it by the Constitution, and none of the 
evils predicted had been realized. Sir, (said Mr. 
B.,) to those who are in the habit of speaking 
disparagingly of the intelligence of the great body 
of the people, it is sufficient to point them to the 
condition of our country to disprove the charge. 
It is to that public intelligence that we are indebted 
| for what it is. It is under the guidance of that 
public will that it has attained its present unex- 
ampled prosperity. In instituting a comparison 
between that public intelligence which is so often 
derided, and the political wisdom of that party 
who underrates it, a marked superiority must be 
| acknowledged as due to the former. On the one 
| hand, the party claiming a monopoly of all the 
| wisdom of the country, as numerous instances 
| attest in our history as a nation, have often 
| attempted to ingraft on our institutions, princi- 
| ples hostile to our form of government; while on 
| the other, the patriotism and intelligence of the 
| American people have constantly interposed to 
| preserve them in every great emergency. What, 
he would ask, would have been the condition of 
our country, in all probability, at this day, if its 
| political destinies had been continued in the keep- 
ing of that party who, in their own imagination, 
have all the sagacious statesmen, and are almost 
, exclusively endowed by Providence with the gifts 
of intellectual greatness? Let the systematic 
efforts made by their leading statesmen, when in 


| power, to introduce a system of administration | 


into our Government modeled on the plan of the 

English monarchy, answer. Let the fate of those 
|, countries in which the energy of the popular will 
|| had been broken down by the ascendency of titled 
| orders, answer. From the picture of what it most 
i! probably would have been, under such auspices, the 
friends of republican Government were cheered 
and animated in contemplating what it is, under 


the safer and wiser auspices of that general intel- | 


| ligence which united, forms the public will. 

| The honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
| [Mr. Preston} has expressed, in strong terms, 
‘| his abhorrence of the doctrine contained in a letter 


States, and written by a distinguished gentleman, 
recently a member of this body. 
| terized them as disorganizing, and of revolutionary 
| tendency. In this he has been followed, much in 
the same strain, by the gentleman from Delaware, 





|| lately published in the newspapers of the United | 
ernment. The Senator from Ohio told us that he | 


had heard here many very extraordinary things | He had charac- | 


r. B. could not but feel some | 
|| surprise at their course, in bringing into discus- 
|| sion questions having no bearing on proceedings 
|| here, and such as were connected alone with the 
| domestic strifes of the States in which they had | 
|| originated. He felt more especially surprised that 
i! gentlemen professing such a sacred regard for, and ‘| 
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claiming, as some of them seemed to do, almost 
the exclusive guardianship of State rights, should 
be found invading the limats of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, for the purpose of mingling in contro- 
versies which they were in no way called on to 
decide. He must be permitted to say, that their 
course, on this occasion, was but a poor practical 
commentary on their doctrines. In the remarks 
which he should make on this subject, he but 
followed the example which had been set him. 
The gauntlet had been thrown down; and he for 
one was ready to join issue with gentlemen on 
the important question raised in the letter which 
had been so strongly denounced. He had ihe 
pleasure not only of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Dallas, the writer of the letter, but he flattered 
himself that he also enjoyed a portion of his per- 
sonal friendship. Little could he have supposed 
that a gentleman universally respected for his 
mild and urbane manners in private life, and dis- 
tinguished for wise and prudent deliberation as a 
statesman, would have been held up here, or else- 
where, asa revolutionist. Had it come to this, 
that a citizen of this Republic could not express 
an opinion in favor of the right of the people of a 
State to abolish a bank charter, acting through a 
convention, in their sovereign capacity, without 
subjecting himself to the charge of aiding to pro- 
duce a revolution? Were bank corporations to 
be considered as embodying in themselves the 
sovereign authority of the Siate, that it was thus 
dangerous to call in question their rights to exist- 
ence independent of the will of the people, whose 
legislative agents had created them? Gentlemen 
who entertain such exalted opinions of their attri- 
butes, he would say, carried their reverence much 
further than he could agree to do. ‘They were 
opinions better suited, he would say, to the subjects 
of arbitrary Governments than to the cilizens of a 
free Republic Without undertaking to defend all 
the arguments contained in this much-denounced 
letter, some of which he did not then recollect, 
not having the letter before him, he would take 
occasion, very explicitly, to declare his hearty 
and entire concurrence in the main conclusion drawn 
from them. ‘That conclusion asserted the right of 
the people of Pennsylvania, acting through a con- 
vention, in their sovereign capacity, to annul and 
abrogate the charter lately granted by the Legisla- 
ture of that State to the Bank of the United States 
for the term of thirty years. He well knew the 
ingenious subterfuge by which professional astute- 
ness had sought to escape from the force of this, 
to his mind, plainly established conclusion, by 
endeavoring to take shelter under that part of the 
Constitution of the United States which declares 
that **no State shall pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts.’’ ‘l’o maintain that bank 
charters are *‘ contracts,’’ and thus to draw them 
within the meaning of that term, as employed 
in the Constitution of the United States, the ad- 
vocates of the doctrine that they are irrevocable 
by any authority, have been driven to advance 
subtleties and refinements better suited to that age 
of ecclesiastical ingenuity in which the statutes of 
mortmain were sought to be evaded, by that order 
of men, to perpetuate their ascendency, than to the 
present day of enlightened constitutional freedom. 
He did not be'ieve that any of the eminent writers 
on law in England, in defining the nature and 
pow-rs of corporations, had ever considered their 
charters in the nature of contracts between the 


| sovereign authority granting them, and the indi- 


viduals of which they are composed. On the 
contrary, they had been uniformly treated by 
them as artificial bodies, to whom certain privileges 
and franchises are granted, for the purpose of doing 
that which they could not do in their individual 
capacities. Nor did he believe that any authority 
could be found among the American Jaw writers, 
previous to the adoption of the present Federal Con- 
stitution, which maintained the doctrine that bank 
charters granted by the States were in the nature 
of contracts between (he States and the individuals 
to whom they were granted. The universally 
received opinion before, that they were mere priv- 
ileges or franchises granted by the State or sove- 
reign, is a most conclusive proof to show that the 
modern invention of the doctrine, that they are 
contracts, is an efler thought, a mere device in- 
tended, by a change of phrases, to suit the case 
to the terms of the Constitution, and to bring i: 
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to bear against State authority, in favor of the 
perpetuity of corporations, Mr. B. said, to his 
mind, the doctrine that a State, in its high sov- 
ereign capacity, was absolutely impotent to rid 
itself of a great moneyed corporation, chartered 
for a term of thirty years, was a monstrous heresy, 
and, in his judgment, better suited to the notions 
of popular rights which prevailed in the arbitrary 
reign of the Stuarts, or to those of the Polignacs 
of France, than to an American statesman. No 
matter how absolutely certain they may be, that 
such an institution may insinuate its power into 
every part of their State, and when firmly fixed 
prove utterly destructive to their liberties, yet 
according to this doctripe, they have no power to 
relieve themselves, and their condition 1s irreme- 
diable, save only what is to be accomplished by 
the tardy efflux of time! In other words, tt 
drawe after it the startling consequence, that the 
mere temporary agents of the people, appointed 
to legislaic for them, may contract away the rights 
of the supreme power of the State, and that 
supreme power, no matter how improvident the 


uct, no matter how ruinous tn its cons equences, 


no matter how much in opposition to the pub- 
lic, will, yet submission to it, without the hope 
of peaceable redress, is to be their unalterable 
doom? If this can be done for thirty years, 
why not for five hundred? If for five hundred, 
why notin perpetuity? Such arethe absurd con- 
sequences into which the advocates of this doctrine 
are inevitably driven; a doctrine, the practical 
eifect of which is to put aside the will of the 
supreme authority of a State, and to substitute in 
its plece a government of corporations! Nothing 
(he said) appeared to his mind more strikingly pre- 
posterous than the idea that a State, which may 
change or abolish its fundamental law at pleasure, 
which mey pull down and reconstruct in such way 
as it chooses, the legislative, executive, or judi- 
ciary department of its government, cannot exer- 
cise the power of abolishing a charter created by 
an act of its Legislature. It has often been con- 
tended that a judge, appointed during good be- 
havior, held his office in the nature of a contract 
between himself and the State, he, on his part, 
undertaking to perform certain duties in considera- 
tion of a fixed salary, to be paid by the State, yet 
few, if any, had been bold enough in any of the 
States to deny that aconvention of the people could 
abolish the office, if it was their pleasure to do so. 
If they possessed the power to do the one, which 
power had been in many instances exercised in 
different States, it seemed to follow, as a necessary 
consequence, that they were competent to do the 
other. 

Mr. B. said, conceding for a moment to the 
advocates of this doctrine, that privileges granted 
to banking corporations were in the nature of con- 
tracts, yet he contended that it was of the very 
essence of those contracts, and an implied con- 
dition which entered into them when made, that 
the people in their sovereign capacity could dis- 
solve them when they saw fit so to do. This 
original right of the people of a State to judge of, 
and abolish such measures as they may deem de- 
stractive of their liberties or happiness, is a prin- 
ciple which lays atthe rootof popular institutions; 
and if surrendered, converts the government of a 
State substantially into an oligarchy. If this doc- 
trine were once established, then the cifizens of a 
State under our Confederacy would be, in that 
respect, in an infinitely worse condition than the 
subjects of the English monarchy. There the Par- 
liament may dissolve corporations in virtue of its 
legislative power, when, in its opinion, they are 
of mischievous tendency in respect to the public 
interests. And yet in no country on earth had 
the doctrine in favor of vested richts been carried 
further than in that. ‘There the subject may be 
relieved try the power of Parliament from the bur- 
den of acorporation deemed ruinous to the public 
interests; but here the citizen, according to this 
modern doctrine, can find no relief, not ever ina 
convention of the people. 

No one (he said) entertained a more sacred re- | 
gard for the rights of private property than him- | 
self. It was the imperative duty of Government 


power contended for to revoke charters involved 
no such consequence. An act granting charters | 


of incorporation was not a grant of property to the !! 
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corporators, but simply a grant of privilege. Its 
repeal did not take from them their money or 
other property, but took from them merely the 
privilege to use it in a corporate capacity. It 


was undoubtedly the duty of the State to restore, | 


in such event, whatever sum of money may have 
been paid it for sach privilege. 
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While Mr. B. felt the most sacred regard for the | 
rights of private property, and believed that in no | 


country was it more secure than this, yet he could | 
not but express his strong repugnance to the ex- | 


travagant and alarming claims set up in behalf of 
individuals holding official stations, and in behalf 
of chartered companies, under the plea of vested 
rights. If the extravagant extent to which it is 
contended for of late is acquiesced in, it was quite 
clear to his mind that the people, under this in- 
genious device, would soon be divested of the 
vreater portion of their rights. In proportion as 
the wealth of the country increased, the advocates 
of this doctrine were becoming more and more 
emboldened in their claims to power. Doctrines 
scarcely ventured to be hinted at some years ago, 
are now openly asserted, and those who consider 
it their duty to oppose them, are denounced with 
overweening insolence as disorganizers and revolu- 
tionists. It is but an exhibition here of the same 
spirit that is to be found making war against pop- 
ular rights on the other side of the Adantic. It 


is the same spirit here, advocating an extension | 


of the doctrine of vested rights, that is heard rais- 
ing its voice there in behalf of prescriptive rights, 
established church, and titled orders. An alarm 
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Senate, 


| took not, some of the same gentlemen now king) 


| proffering this instruction, tock upon ther 
the character of political missionaries in the mem 

| orable panic session; and, leaving their seats ‘. 
this Chamber, were heard in the cities of Phij,. 

_ delphia and Baltimore encouraging popular assem, 
blies to open resistance to the constituted author}, 
ties of the country, by the most impassioned 
appeals to their feelings. [t was on those occa. 
sions that the Chief Magistrate of the nation 
denounced asa ‘‘ usurper ”’ and ‘* lawless tyrant» 
It was on those occasions that it was declared 
that there were no ‘** Sabbaths in revolutions,” and 
the constituted authorities held up more as objects 
fit for public vengeance than deserving respeci and 
obedience. He congratulated gentlemen on their 
recovery of notions more favorable to regular Goy. 
ernment and good order, and trusted that the 
change would not prove of momentary duration 
but permanent. He, however, must protest, for 
one, against instructions from that quarter, either 
as to the one or the other. 

Mr. B., in conclusion, begged pardon of the 
Senate for having digressed, in the course of hig 
remarks, into the discussion of questions not 
strictly relevant to the subject before them. The 
introduction of these topics by gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, and the important bear. 
ing they had thought to give them would, he trusted, 
furnish his apology, and acquit him and his friends 
of having on this occasion gratuitously introduced 
them. 

| Mr. NILES said that he hoped the Senate would 


1S8elyes 


was 


is attempted to be gotten up by the advocates of | not be alarmed at his rising, as he had no inten. 


these extraordinary doctrines, (said Mr. B.,) by 


tion of going into a general discussion of the sub. 


raising the cry that the rights of property are in’) ject before the Senate, which, he had reason to 


danger. How, he would ask, and by whom are 
they endangered? The great body of the agricul- 
tural community are infinitely more interested in 
the value and amount of property owned through- 


suppose, was tired of the debate, and anxious for 
the question. It was not his purpose to detain 
the Senate by any regular argument, even upon 
what appeared to him to be the real question be- 


out the country, than all the stock-jobbers and || fore them, and much less to discuss the numerous 


moneyed corporations put together. The great 
body of the people are, therefore, at least as much 
concerned in preserving law, order, and the rights 
of property, as those who vainly imagine that they 
themselves constitute the country. If there be any 
class of revolutionists in this country, it is not 
those who stand up in behalf of its ancient rights 
against the new claims to power set up under the 
plea of vested rights, but they are the practical rev- 
olutionists who endeavor to subject the government 
of the people to a government of corporations. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Dallas was in 
strict accordance with law and order. 
neither revolutionary in its principles, nor did it, 
in the remotest degree, resemble nullification. It 
did not maintain that a convention, in deciding on 
the powers of corporations, would execute itsown 
decisions, independent of all other authority. On 
the contrary, it expressly looked to, and acknowl- 
edged the Supreme Court of the United States, as 
the tribunal possessing competent power to settle 
and adjudicate the case which might arise out of 
this question. ‘This much (Mr. B. said) he had 
deemed it his duty to say, iu defense of principles 
that he considered of vital importance, not to one 
State alone, but to all, and in defense of an absent 
gentleman, whose opinions he thought had been 
most uncourteously and unwarrantably assailed 
on that floor. fle had too much respect for him- 
self, as well as the State of Pennsylvania, to vol- 
unteer any opinioh of his, as to the course she 
ought to pursue. Tle had only argued to show 
what power a State might exercise rightfully; in 
such a case he had not expressed an opinion as to 
what she ought to do. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Presron,} and most of those who had fel- 
lowed him on the same side in this debate, after 
characterizing the proceedings which he had just 
reviewed as revolutionary and disorganizing, and 
likely to lead to the overthrow of regular govern- 


old them accountable to the 
Mr. B. said that 


ministration, and to 
country for the consequences. 


_he must be permitted to say, that lectures from 


| that quarter on law and order came with no very 
to protect it against either fraud or violence. The || 


good grace. From whom, he would ask, were the 
friends of the Administration to be now instructed 


topics which had been drawn into the debate. Of 
the politics of Pennsylvania, or Maryland, he had 
no wish to speak; his only object was, to submit 
a few remarks on one point, somewhat connected 
with the subject before the Senate, and which in- 
volved a fundamental principle in our institutions. 
Mr. N. said he had witnessed the course this de- 
bate had taken with some surprise; great princi- 
ples had been drawn into discussion not necessa- 
rily belonging to the subject, and sentiments ex- 
pressed, and doctrines maintained, which he had 
heard with no small degree of astonishment aud 


It was | regret; he could hardly realize that he was in the 


American Senate, and, at this enlightened period, 
when the principles of free Governments were 
supposed to be well understood and well settled. 
In view of what he had witnessed in this debate, 
he felt it his duty to allude to a fact, which ,whether 
agreeable to hear or not, he believed ought not 
to be entirely overlooked. Sir, (said Mr. N..,) for 
some years past, the American Senate, the most 
important branch of this Government, a codrdi- 
nate branch of the Legislature, and possessing a 
portion of the executive and judicial authority, 
has not enjoyed the confidence of the people of 
the United States; and he feared, greatly feared, 
that what had taken place on the bill before us, 
was not calculated: to increase or strengthen the 
public confidence. Are we to be told that the 
people have decided inconsiderately, rashly, and 
unjustly? This will not do. Unless he was en- 
_tirely mistaken, the principles which had been 
| asserted, and the doctrines that had been so stren- 
uously maintained, would be received with some 
astonishment by the people of this country. 
The question before the Senate, he regarded 48 
a very simple one; it was really a question of fact; 
merely, whether the condition of the act of Con- 
gress of last session, providing for the admission 
of Michigan into the Union, had been complied 
'with. In considering this question, gentlemen 


| ment, endeavored to trace back the cause to the || had gone into the first principles of government, 
doctrines of the party friendly to the present Ad- | 


/ and made what he regarded a bold attack on popu- 
|| lar power, on the fundamental principle of popular 
|| sovereignty, which lies at the foundation of all 
‘| our institutions. These doctrines were rather 
|| antiquated; they belonged to the school of the 
|| Restoration in England, and the political writings 
H of Sir Robert Filmore; they were the present doc- 


in the propriety of good government, and the ne- || trines of the Conservatives in all the Governments 
cessity of maintaining law and order? If hemis- || in Europe, of the advocates of arbitrary power, 
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and of existing abuses however flagrant. But in 
this country it was not necessary to trace them so 
far; 1t was not necessary to go back beyond the 
memorable period of 1798; they were the doctrines 
of that day, of the period in our political history, 
which has been appropriately called the ‘reign 
of terror.’’ Is it supposed that the principles and 
gpirit of 1798 and 1799 can be revived? Is it sup- 
‘osed that instead of having advanced we have 
retrograded in political intelligence, and in a just 
ynderstanding of the principles of free govern- 
ment? ; 

What were the doctrines of that day; the doc- 
trines to which the alien and sedition laws, and 
other kindred measures, owed their origin? He 
would refer gentlemen to them, and the speeches 
by which they were attempted to be maintained. 
The speeches we have heard are of the same char- 
acter, maintaining the same principles, and breath- 
ing the same spirit; but it will be no disparagement 
to any one who has taken part in this debate to 
cay, that the heresies of that day have not been 
defended with more spirit and ability now, than 
they were then. “Then their advocates were able, 
experienced, talented, distinguished, and illustri- 
ous men; one of them bearing an intimate relation 
to the Senator from Delaware. They put forth 
their whole strength, and staked their all politically 
—the ascendency of their party, and their indi- 


vidual prospects, on the support of the same doc- | 


trines we have heard mentioned on these occasions. 
But they failed, and the cause of Democracy tri- 
umphed. 

And what were those doctrines? They were, 
thet the people could not be trusted; that they were 
their own worst enemies; that all the disorders, 
real orimaginary, that prevailed, were attributable 
toa wild spirit of Democracy—to popular phrensy. 
An honest but fearless expression of opinion, con- 
cerning men and measures, was denounced as a 
spiritof insubordination, disorgauization, and rank 
Jacobinism. A distinguished leader of that party, 
now no more, belonging to a neighboring State to 
his own, a gifted son of genius, a brilliant star in 
the constellation of that day, whose impassioned, 
fervid, and glowing eloquence has never been sur- 
passed in the Halls of Congress, declared what 
were the evils and the remedy. I allude (said 
Mr. N.) to Fisher Ames. He declared that the 
disease, which threatened general and universal 
ruin to our institutions, and our future prospects, 
was rooted deep; that it had found its way into 
the very hearts of the people. This disease was 
Democracu. It was the will and sovereignty of the 
people. ‘* It was not that the skin was blistered, 
but their very bones were carious.” Yes, the 
people were corrupt even to their bones. In his 
fertile and vivid imagination, he conjured up and 
predicted greater evils for his country, which were 
to flow from this wild spirit of Democracy, than 
have been portrayed on the present occasion. His 
country was to be visited with all the horrors of 
the French Revolution; anarchy, confusion, and 
bloodshed were to desolate the land; and in the 
Federal visions of that day the ghosts of Robes- 


pierre, Danton, and Marat, were seen flitting | 


through our atmosphere. The disease of that 
period was Democracy; the people were said to 
be rising up to overthrow the Government, and 
destroy those noble institutions which they them- 
selves had established. And it was the aim of 
those in authority to put down that wild spirit of 
Democracy by the strong arm of power, and to 
maintain their authority, not through the public 
will, and as an emanation from it, but in opposi- 
tion to it—in defiance of it. It was for this pur- 
pose that the alien and sedition laws were passed. 
And why is it (said Mr. N.) that these laws, and 
particularly the latter, have become a stench in 
the nostrils of the people; that for nearly forty 


years they have borne the stamp of universal rep- | 


robation upon their face—the deep and indelible 
“amp of infamy, which will go down to the latest 


erty in the hearts of the American people? Is 


the execration in which those laws are held to be | 


charged to their being unconstitutional? Far from 
. A large portion of the legislation of Congress 
bas been charged with being in violation of the 
Constitution; and the alien and sedition acts were 
declared to be constitutional, not only by Con- 
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the infamy which has attached to those obnoxious 
acts, did not proceed from their being unconstitu- 
tional, whether they are so or not. The people 
do not form opinions so unreasonably, or unjustly. 
We must look for the cause of opprobrium to a 
different source: to the true character and design 
of thoselaws. They were regarded as a premed- 
itated and high-handed attack upon popular power, 
a deadly blow at the sovereignty of the people; a 
bold and daring attempt to overthrow the public 
will; to put down popular opinion, and to rule the 
country regardless of it. They were considered 
as an attempt to change the very element of the 
Government, which is founded on public opinion, 


| and convert it into a Government of force. 


But that great scheme failed; and are its ex- 


_ploded, reprobated doctrines now to be revived ? 


Are we now to be told that there is no political 
power remaining in the people; that, having estab- 
lished and put in operation governments, they have 
parted with all political power whatever; that they 
cannot revise or new-model this form of govern- 
ment they have themselves established, unless in 
pursuance of a provision in the Constitution, or 
in accordance with a law of the Legislature? This 
is maintaining that sovereignty resides in the con- 
stituted authorities, and not in the people at large; 
itis raising the creature above his creator; the agent 
above the principal. Itis exalting the Legislature 
above, and making it independent of, the constitu- 
ent body. 

The constitutions of most of the States contain 
some provision for altering or amending them; 
some through the agency of a convention, and 
some otherwise. But such constitutional provis- 
ion is not inconsistent with, and cannot take away, 
the right and power of the people, acting in their 
primary, original capacity, to change their system 
of government. ‘This is a right which they have 
not delegated, and which, of course, must abide 
with the people at large. Conventions of the peo- 


ple may be called, and often are, in pursuance of | 


a law of the Legislature; yet this is a mere matter 
of convenience. But dces the law confer on them 
their power ? That is the question. Ifit does, then 
a Legislature can grant to another body greater 
power than it possesses itself; even the power to 
change or destroy those very forms under which 
it exists; a power to destroy the Legislature itself. 
This is preposterous, and shows the absurdity of 
the principle contended for. If a convention does 


| not derive its power from the Legislature, from 


| asks, whoand what are the people? 


whence can it derive it, except from the people? 
What is a convention? Is it not a body repre- 
senting the people in their primary, elementary 
capacity, and wholly independent of the Legisla- 
ture and constituted authorities? If this is not 
the true idea of a convention of the people, he 
should like to be informed what a convention is. 
The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston] 
He was sur- 
prised at such an inquiry from any quarter, and 
still more that it should come from one who has 
had so much to do with conventions, and attempts 
to call forth the latent energies of State rights and 
popular power. He did not understand the Sen- 
ator’s answer to his own question further than 
his declaration that he himself [Mr. P.] was one 
of the people. The inquiry, however, was, he 
thought, easily answered. The people, in one 
sense, are the whole population of a State; but, 
in a political sense, the people were that portion 
of the population which possessed the political 
power in a State; it did not mean women nor 


children, but the whole body of citizens with | 


whom the political power of a State resided. 
Mr. N. believed this to be the true theory of 


| our Government; and he deemed it of the utmost 
| importance that first principles should not be 


perverted. Is there any danger from this theory, 
which recognizes the sovereign power as abiding 


| in the people at large? On this point our judg- 


. || ment was not left without a guide, or forced to 
posterity, or as long as there is a single spark of || 


rest on arguments only. The State governments 
had been in operation sixty years, and the Federal 
Union nearly half a century, which had shed a 
flood of light on the principles and tendencies of 


| free institutions. Are weto shut our eyes against 


their influence, and still grope our way in the 
dark? Is the question settled, or is it yet in con- 


| 1 | tro.ersy, whether the people are safe depositories 
gress, but by the Executive and Judiciary. No; 


of power? On this question he would appeal to 
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the experience of the last fifty years. Is the 
danger on the side of the people, or on the side of 
their political agents? Is power more dangerous 
with the many or in the hands of the few? He 
would appeal to the history of the country the 
last half century to settle these questions. Are 
we to heed every false cry of alarm? One says, 
Lo! here is danger! another says, Lo! there is 
danger! But what says experience? He who 
gives a wrong direction to the public mini in re- 
gard to the source from which danger is to be 
apprehended, does a real injury to the case of 
freedom. From whence have come the evils which 
have existed, and the dangers that have threat- 
ened us? Have they sprung from the people, or 
from the abuse Of the power and confidence in- 
trusted to their agents, the constituted authorities, 
which we have just been told are the only safe 
depositories of power? Sir, (said Mr. M.,) there 
have been periods of danger to our institutions, if 
not to the liberties of the country—periods of 
doubt, darkness, and gloom; when clouds sprang 
up tn the East, which spread until their length 
and breadth darkened our whole horizon, and 
charged with gathering and fearful thunder-boits 
which threatened to burst upon our country with 
desolating fury. We have heard much in this 
debate of conventions of the people; of the Balt- 
more convention of caucuses; and of the danger of 
these popular movements; but we have heard 
nothing of conventions not originating with the 
people; we have heard nothing of the Hartford 
Convention. Sir, whatever may have been the 
guilt or the danger of that convention, (and he be- 
lieved there was much of both,) it did not spring 
from the people, but from the Legislatures, the 
constituted authorities, those only safe deposit- 
ories of power, of four or five States of this Umion, 
where the people are distinguished for their sober, 
moral, and religious eharacter. Shall we be told 
that the people approved and encouraged these 
proceedings? ‘This he knew had heen said, but 
the whole truth should be told. So far as the 
people did participate, they were stimulated and 
goaded on by their leaders, who composed the 
constituted authorities. ‘heir passions were in- 
flamed, their fears aroused, their cupidity stimu- 
lated, their prejudices appealed to, and every art 
and artifice resorted to, aided by a formidable 
array of talents, wealth, and oflicial station, to 
deceive, mislead, and hurry along the people into 
their violent arid factious measures. ‘The people 
were not to blame; the guilt, be it more or lesa, 
must rest on the heads of those who deceived and 
betrayed them. Sir, it was the people, a minority 
of the people, who, more than any other cause, 
arrested these rash and dangerous measures, mod- 
erated their violence, and checked their excesses. 
During that dark and gloomy period of the late 
war, that bold and honest minority (despised, in- 
sulted, and abused as it was) breasted the storm 
of faction at home, rallied around your Govern- 
ment here, and strengthened the arm of power, 
when weakened by wide-spread disaffection and 
frightful dissensions. He was proud to say that 
he was one of that minority. 

Sir, (said Mr. N.,) ata more recent period there 
have been clouds in another quarter, which have 
lowered over us, portending evil to the Republic. 
There have been disorders and conventions at the 
South; conventions originating from the State 
authorities, those safe depositories of power. He 
might speak of the character and danger of those 
proceedings, but he forbore. The bare allusion 
to them answered his purpose. He could speak 
with more freedom of transactions in his own 
section of the Union. 

The doctrine which he was combatting was at 
war with the great principles of the glorious 
American Revolution; and, if true, these States 
ought still to be Colonies, and all of us subjects of 
Great Britain. He knew that was regarded asa 
revolutionary movement, but it was a revolution 
founded on the great principle of the right of the 
people to ** throw off the forms to which they hed 
been accustomed, and to provide new guards for 
their security ’’—the right to change or abolish 
their Government, and institute one more In con- 
formity to their present wants. What is to be 
feared from the people? What motives have they 
to abuse the sovereign power? The danger to our 
institutions and liberties is not from the peopl- 
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but from their agents, the constituted authorities, 
where alone it is said the sovereign power can 
safely be reposed. ‘The danger is here, in these 
halls, and in the halls of the State Legislatures. 
In regard to the particular question before the 
Senate, he had but a word to say. If there has 
been anything wrong or dangerous on the part of 
the people of Michigan, the wrong originated 


here, and the blame is justly chargeable upon Con- | 


gress. What they have done has been in pursu- 
ance of our own law. The act of last session 
wroviding for the admission of Michigan into the 
Galen, prescribes a condition, which was, that 
the boundaries we have given to the State should 
be assented to by the people of Michigan, through 
a convention of delegates to be chosen for that 
purpose. It is true that the word “State” is 
used, but was only descriptive, for Michigan was 
not then a State, in the ordinary sense of the term; 
although she was a State for certain purposes. 
The assent was to come from the people, and 
through a convention of delegates, to be chosen 
by them for that purpose. The act required to be 
done, was altogether a popular act; it was to be 
an act of the people in their primary, original, 
elementary capacity, without any reference to any 


action on the part of the existing authorities of . 


Michigan. Had the assent been given by the 
first convention, called by the Legislature, he con- 
curred with the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Bucuanan] in the opinion that it would have 
been valid, and a compliance with your law. The 
interference of the Legislature did not change the 
character of the convention; it was a convention 
of the people, and its assent would have been the 
assent of the people. But the interference of the 
Legislature was a mere matter of convenience or 
form; it did not alter the substance of the pro- 
ceeding, for the convention could derive none of its 
powers from the Legislature; they came from the 
eople, as the fountain source of all political power. 
Tou law had referred the question to them, and 
whether they held a convention according to a rule 
prescribed by the Legislature, or in some other 
mode, is of no importance. In either case, the 
question, and he thought the only question, is, 
have the people of Michigan given their assent? 
This is a mere question of fact. Was the con- 
vention of Ann Arbor, aconvention of the people 
of Michigan, and authorized to express their as- 
sent to the boundary? Of this he could see no 
reason to doubt; we have at least prima facie evi- 
dence that it was; there is indeed much stronger 
evidence of the fact. The circumstance that there 
is HO Opposition, no remonstrance from any por- 
tion of the population of Michigan, was, to his 
mind, the strongest evidence that the second con- 
vention did emanate from, and truly represent, 
the people of Michigan, and had rightfully and 
properly given their assent to the boundary as re- 
quired by the act of Congress. He would apologize 
for having detained the Senate much longer than 
he intended, and thanked them for their attention. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said that this was the only 
bill he had seen in the Senate, during his term of 
service, which had a preamble attached to it. It 


was his opinion that it was wholly unnecessary, | 
However, it was deemed necessary by some gen- | 


tlemen, for the sake of some argument or elucida- 
tion, to insert the preamble; but why, or where- 
fore, he did not apprehend. Did this preamble 
(he asked) vary and alter the construction of the 
law? Was it not the same with or without it? 
Had he been present when the bill was reported, 
he would have opposed the adoption of the pre- 
amble, because it did not tell the truth, and the 
whole truth. It bore upon its face what the law- 
yers called a suppressio veri. Now, if the Senate 
were right in supposing that the convention of 
December last was a legitimate and constitutional 
assembly, and that its proceedings were valid and 
binding, did the striking out, or retaining of the 
preamble affect the deliberations of the convention, 
one way or the other? He thought not. Michi- 
gan had precluded herself from no right by it, and 


a right would be binding upon her, whether the | 


preamble should be retained or not. Was not that 
very clear? Then, why retain it? Gentlemen had 
much better lay it aside, and by making no allu- 
sion to it, they would avoid all the questjons upon 
which they had been so long debating. If there 


was to be a preamble at all, it was proper, as the |. 
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| Senator from Ohio [Mr. Morris] had said, that it | 
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should contain a true and complete history of the 
whole proceeding. He (Mr. C.) would vote for 
the preamble, provided all the facts were intro- 
duced; or, if the question should be made, he 
would vote for striking it out. He thought that 
all parties might consistently do that. He ex- 
ores. his anxiety for the speedy admission of 
Michigan into the Union; and said that he was 
then prepared to vote for the bill, and trusted that 
gentlemen would concur with him in opinion that 
there was no necessity for the insertion of a pre- 
amble. 

Mr. FULTON said: Mr. President, it is not 
without reluctance that I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate at this late hour. After the full and able 
discussion to which I have been an attentive list- 
ener, and from which I have derived so much 
instruction, I feel incapable of shedding any new 
light upon the subject. But before the vote is taken 
upon the amendment proposed by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio, to the preamble to the bill upon 
your table, I feel it to be my duty to state the 
grounds upon which I am compelled to vote for 
the bill with the preamble proposed by the honor- 
able chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

I owe my thanks, sir, to the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, for bringing us back to the sub- 
ject under discussion; and as [ shall confine myself 
strictly to the points involved in the consideration 
of the bill upon the table, I desire not to occupy 
much of the time of the Senate, when its patience 
must be so nearly exhausted, in presenting the 
grounds which shall determine my vote upon the 
question. My reason, sir, for preferring the ori- 
ginal preamble to the bill, is, because I consider 
that in this matter the United States stand in the at- 
titude of a mediator between the sovereign State of 
Michigan on the one hand, and the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, on the other. I believe, sir, | 
that the intervention of Congressat the last session, 
whether rightful or otherwise, has been the means 
of bringing to a happy termination a most alarm- 
ing and difficult dispute on the subject of boundary 
between sovereign States, and which it is now our 
duty to maintain by all the means in our power. 
If, sir, the amendment proposed by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio shal! prevail, it will, to say the 
least of it, produce a doubt as to the binding force 
of the act of the State of Michigan, in which she 
has given her consent to the settlement of the 
boundary as proposed te her by Congress. Believ- 
ing, sir, that the sovereign power is in the people 
of Michigan, I hold them to be capable of making 
an entire new constitution; and to be able to do 
so without following the plan pointed out in her 
present constitution for amending that instrument. 
If the people of any State in this Union have adopt- 
ed a constitution, by which they afterwards find | 
they are grievously oppressed, it is their right, it | 
is their duty to annul it, in a peaceable manner | 
if possible, and to adopt such a form of govern. | 
ment as they may approve of. No people are free, 
no government ts democratic, when the great body | 
of the people ar forced to submit to be oppressed. | 
But, sir, even ecmitiing that such a change of gov- | 
ernment as I liave mentioned, be considered revo- 
lutionary, yet is ‘t not susceptible of being sanc- 
tioned and adopted by the sovereign power of the | 
State, and all the validity given to it, as if it were 
lawful in its origin? 

But, sir, I consider that the settlement of this | 
boundary question has not changed the constitu- | 
tion of Michigan. It is true that the Territory | 
within which that constitution is to operate, as 
also the people to be governed by it, are some- | 








what changed; but the form of the government || 


itself, is not altered in any respects whatever. I | 
believe, sir, that itis in the power of a State to 
settle a question of boundary by commissioners, 
or in any other manner which she may authorize; 
and that in the present instance, the people of 
Michigan have acted upon the question in their 
sovereign capacity, and have solemnly determined 
by their delegates in convention, to surrender a | 
disputed portion of territory upon their southern 
border to the States of Oh'o, Indiana, and Illinois; 
and have acquired a tract of country upon their 
northern border, over which the constitution of 
Michigan is now operating in full force; and that 
the country and the people included within the 
limits established by the last convention, now | 





nden, Mr. Fulton. 
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constitute the State of Michigan. I am at, lo 
to perceive the object aimed at, in wishing to 
importance to the proceedings of the conventiog 
which refused to act upon the boundary question 
Its being convened by the authority of the re ve. 
sentatives of the people, cannot make it a more 
valid convention than the one convened by the 
authority of the people themselves. And Certain| 
the last act of the people is the one which We 
ought to regard as most obligatory upon them at 
this time. I am aware, sir, of the difficulties 
which existed. This boundary question had well 
nigh involved the contending parties in ciyj| War 
The Federal Government had interposed, and had 
endeavored, by all the means in her power, to 
prevent bloodshed. She, perhaps, even Claimed 
more power than she possessed, if she attempted 
to fix the boundaries of either a State or Territy, 
ry, if such a boundary had been previously estab. 
lished. Sune, however, was performing the pan 
of a peace-maker, and in that sacred characte 
we should regard her acts with the utmost liber. 
ality. I am, therefore, prepared to give to the 
act of the last session of Congress, all the fore 
it is possible to give it. Under existing circum, 
stances, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
people of Michigan at first refused to yield their 
consent. Excited as they were, and unwilling to 
give up a portion of territory they were anxious 
to hold, their consent to the change was difficult to 
obtain. After cool and mature deliberation they 
did at last give their consent to the establishment 
of the boundary as it had been proposed to them 
And, sir, can it now be questioned that the people 
of Michigan consider themselves bound by the 
act of the last convention which fixed their bound. 
aries? Do we hear a murmur from any quarter! 
Have any portion of the people, however small, 
protested against the proceedings of that conven. 
tion? Is there a single citizen of Michigan who 
asks us to disregard the boundaries it has estab- 
lished? Not one, sir, so far as I am informed. 

Now, sir, believing as I do, that Michigan was 
a sovereign State from the moment that Congress 
acknowledged her as such, and that she has been 
induced for the sake of peace, and also to obtain 
her weight in the councils of the nation, to con- 
sent to the establishment of the limits by which 
an unfortunate dispute is forever put to rest 
between her and three of her sister States, | am 
anxious that everything shall be done on our part 
to secure the maintenance of the boundaries so 
established, and to quiet forever this distracting 
question. I wish to hold Michigan to the terms 
she has consented to, and to bind her to the ob- 
servance of her limits as established by the con- 
vention held at Ann Arbor. I am, therefore, 
extremely anxious that in the present action of 
Congress upon this subject, we should show to 
the State of Michigan, (for, sir, I consider her in 
all respects an independent State, and capable of 
performing every act of sovereignty which the 
other States of this Union are capable of,) that we 
intend to hold her to the boundary she has now 
established. Michigan has fixed her boundaries 
as an independent State, and it therefore becomes 
our duty so to act in passing the bill to entitle her 
representatives to take their seats in Congress, 
to prove to her, that we consider her bound to 
adhere to the boundaries she has so established. 
With these views I shall support the preamble 
attached to the bill presented by the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. _ 

‘he question of boundary was one which prop- 


| erly belonged to the States and the Territory of 


Michigan (if her boundaries had been perma- 
nently fixed) who were interested in the question. 
But as the northern boundary of Michigan had 
not been established, Congress had the right to 
define her boundaries at any time before her inde- 
pendence was acknowledged. After that acknowl 
edgment, this right would have ceased but for 
the condition prescribed in the act of the last ses 
sion of Congress; and, sir, the wisdom of that act 
is now fully proved by the happy consequences 
which are about to result from it. ; 

I entertain some views, Mr. President, in rele 
tion to the admission of States into the Union, 
which, perhaps, are different from those of others. 
The territory of the United States comprehends 
all that portion of country included within the 
limits of the United States, and all the inhabitants 
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within those boundaries are American citizens, 
and citizens of the Union. Whenever a portion 
of this territory, with the people inhabiting it, are 
rganized into @ territorial form of government, 
: dependent State is created by the Government 
of the United States. These citizens lose none of 
their rights as American citizens, excepting that 
they consent, by submitting to be citizens of a 
depeadent State, to a temporary denial of certain 

rivileges, Which they would have a right to ex- 

ercise if they were citizens of an independent 
State. They are formed into a separate commu- 
nity—their limits are, or ought to be, defined, and 
the right of jurisdiction within those limits is sur- 
rendered to them; they are vested with legislative 

wer, and, by degrees, are invested with all the 

owers of self-government. A compact is thus 
entered into between the parent government and 
the dependency, by which the rights and privi- 
leges of the citizens of the latter become so com- 
pletely vested, that any act on the part of the 

arent government changing the limits or abridg- 
ing those rights, powers, and privileges secured 
to them by the compact, or organic law, would 
be such an act of injustice as would justify resist- 
ance on the part of the dependency. This em- 
bryo State, sir, the moment the parent Govern- 
ment releases her from the obligations imposed 
by the organic law, and authorizes her to form 
for herself her fundamental law, and establish her 
own form of government, becomes an independ- 
ent State; and being within the limits of the United 
States, and her citizens being American citizens, 
she becomes, also, a member of the Confederacy. 
The United States have only to see that her form 
of government is republican, and the State, in 
making her constitution, forms it as a member of 
the Confederacy, under the obligations imposed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

To admit a foreign State, Congress could not 
act upon the subject, unless she presented herself 
witha republican form of government; but of what 
avail is it for Congress to examine the constitution 
of aState, composed of American citizens, who 
owe allegiance to the Federal Government, and 
who are bound, in forming their constitution, to 
make it in strict conformity to the requirements of 
the Federal Constitution? A State, in making or 
altering her constitution, does so at her peril; and 
our only security against a violation of the Con- 
stitution in this particular, by — of the States of 
this Confederacy, is, that the United States are 
bound to see that the constitutions of all the States 
are republican. 

I consider, Mr. President, that the delay which 
has taken place, in the acknowledgment by Con- 
gress of the rights of Michigan, is an act of great 
injustice to her. I consider, sir, that we have 
nothing to do but to acknowledge her rights, and 
that every moment this is delayed we are threat- 
ening the integrity of the Union. If we reject her 
now, or longer refuse to her Senators and Repre- 
sentatives their right to their seats in the two 
branches of Congress, we will be guilty of an act 
calculated to bring about a dismemberment of this 
happy Union. We have surrendered to her the 
right of domain, and the sovereignty of the soil 
within her limits, and if we continue to persist in 

attempt to bind her by laws which she has no 
part in making, she will be justified in setting her- 
elf up as an independent foreign Power; and in 

laiming the right of property to all the public lands 
within her limits, and in throwing open her ports 
to all the world. This, sir, is the dilemma in 
which we will place ourselves by refusing to ac- 
knowledge the rights of Michigan. Let us then 
hasten to the final action upon this subject, and 
ary without further delay, the bill upon your 
e. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose and said, that he was 
willing and anxious for the admission of Michigan 
into the Union as soon as possible. No Senator 
on that floor could be more so than himself. He 
had last evening offered an amendment to the bill, 
with the view of removing some difficulties at 
present in the way of her admission, but the Senate 
had seen proper to cut it off. He would now pro- 
ceed to give his views on the bill before them. He 
must say, then, that, in his opinion, no measure 
had ever been presented to the Senate of the United 

tes more unconstitutional, and more dangerous 


than the on: 
system in its w 


’ before it. It weakened our 
it parts, where, too, they re- 
quired more 1ethening—more support; and 
whiere, if our system fails, it will fail first, and be 
attended with more disastrous consequences. He 
maintained that Michigan was a State, while 
many honorable Senators denied this position. 
The advocates of the bill had been compelled to 
deny that fact, in order to make a forced argument 
They had taken issue upon that point—upon that 
matter of fact—‘‘ Is Michigan a State?” 

Never was a body of men more committed on 

| an act, more estopped, than the majority who 
support this bill. ‘hey were estopped from deny- 
ing that fact. The terms of the bill before the 
Senate at the last session, and which was worded 

' with extreme caution, set forth that she should be 
recognized as a State by Congress, provided she 
consented to comply with the conditions therein 
specified. She had done so, then, according to 
gentlemen’s own showing, and yet they argued 

, that she was not now aState. He would present 
the history of the case, which was, perhaps, 
stronger than any verbal critieism to establish the 
transaction. [Mr. C. here cited the terms of the 
bill which passed the Senate at its last session for 
the settlement of the controversy between Ohio 
and Michigan, and for the admission of the latter, 
upon complying With certain conditions, &ce.] 
He said that it was intended by that act that the 
two honorableand respectable gentlemen Michigan 
had elected as her Senators, should take their seats 
on this floor. To admit them as Senators it be- 
came necessary that Michigan should be declared 
a State, and that the limitation should be declared 
also as to the admission, and not the existence of a 
State. The third section would show that he had 
put the true interpretation upon it. [Here Mr. 
C. read the section to which he had referred. ] 

Did not every Senator (he asked) see the double 
object intended to be accomplished by that section? 
that it was enacted in order to settle the boundary 

| question between Ohio and Michigan, and pro- 
vided the latter assented to the terms with respect 
to boundary, she could not be admitted. It was 
declared to be one of admission only. Did not 
every Senator see what was the object? It was 
only to enable the gentlemen present to take their 
seats on this floor, and require that Michigan 
should be declared a State, on certain conditions. 
But that was not all. Who was ignorant of the 
debates which took place at the last session? 
Was it not openly stated that Michigan had a 
right, under the ordinance of 1787, to be declared 
a State? Did not a majority of the Senate say 
so? Let any man deny the fact, on the side of 

» the majority, if he could. He knew there was a 
difference of opinion existing among gentlemen, 
but this (remarked Mr. C.) was your majority 

| that passed the act. And it was admitted that 
Michigan was a State, and that if her Senators 

| were elected, they could take their seats in this 
Senate without further qualification. He would 
explain his views in the matter, and he would 
leave gentlemen on the other side to reconcile their 

_own with those they entertained at the last ses- 
sion. 

| Mr. BUCHANAN here said, that as one of 

| the majority, the position he took and maintained 

' with all the ability in his power was, that under 

|| the ordinance of 17287, Congress, having first fixed 
| the boundaries of the State, (and even if Michigan 

| contained the population prescribed by the ordin- 
| ance,) she, nevertheless, had no right to come in 

_ under that ordinance. 

| Mr. CALHOUN resumed. He had said that 
the movement of Michizan was revolutionary; 

| that she threw off the authprity of the Union in 

| calling a convention together and forming a con- 
stitution; in that we were at perfect liberty either 
to treat it as a revolutionary movement, as it was, 
in point of fact, or to offer her conditions upen 
| which she might be admitted into the Union. His 
| opinion was that the thing could be undone that 
was done; that Michigan could go back to her 
original position, and that she should come in 
| under the usual form, as did Ohio, Iilinois, and 
| Indiana. In other words, that the Government 
| should have leave to erect herself into a State. 
These exceptions were overruled. Gentlemen 
1 opposed to him gained their point, they declaring 
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that she had a right to form a constitution, ane 
that she had done so according to the act of 1787, 
and that she was consequently a State. Whether 
that condition was constitutional or not, it was not 
for him to say. There were a dozen or more ir- 
regularities committed at that time, of the most 
flagrant and extraordinary character. Now, this 
happened at the last session of Concress, a few 
brief months since, and the very persons, who then 
strenuously insisted on forcing the bill through, 
and would not debate that Michigan was a State, 
had wheeled right round, and contended that she 
is not. We live in stranze times, when it required 
but a few days to produce a wonderful change; 
but he had never known a change so great and so 
rapid as the present one. The ground which gen- 
tlemen took now was, that Michigan is nota State, 
and cannot be admitted as such; that she cannot 
be a State until she is admitted, as no ‘Territory 
can become a State until admitted into the Union. 
This position, he averred, was taken directly in 
the face of the law of the last session, denied their 
own record, ard that, too, in the brief space of 
eight months. 

The gentlemen even go further, and deny a plain 
matter of fact, as plain as that he waa then stand- 
ing on his feet, that Michigan is a State, having 
her own constitution, her Legislature, and her 
Governor, &c. Gentlemen, indeed, were setting 
a most dangerous principle, and they might pos- 
sibly live to feel the consequence of it. The ques- 
tion involved in this matter did not extend itself 
to the admission of Michigan only, but also as to 
the right of the two respectable gentlemen from 
Michigan, (Mr. Norvevt and Mr. Lyon,] to take 
their seats in this body as Senators. That quee- 
tion would come up in a few days, as he took it for 
granted the bill before the Senate was to pass. 

Now, the question the Senate would have to 
decide was, can a Territory choose Senators? 
That was the point. He put the next question of 
fact: were not these Senators chosen before the 
conditions were accepted, long before the con- 
vention was held at Ann Arbor? Why, Michigan 
was then certainly a Territory. Would gentle- 
men say that a Territory could choose Senators? 
How, then, could they reconcile their present 
course with these facts? That was the question. 
The times were strange. Never did he see, until 
the last seven or eizht years, so great, so wonder- 
ful a change; it showed that a profound revolu- 
tion had taken place in the character and opinions 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. C. next adverted to the amendment which 
he had wished to introduce into the bill, and 
remarked that it went into the whole merits of 
the question, which gentlemen had compelled him 
to argue after the bill had been ordered to an 
engrossment. 

With regard to the Senators from Michigan, 
the Senate would have to decide upon the admis- 
sion of those two worthy men. They could not 
be admitted, without reversing the decision that 
Michigan is a State; they would have to go back 
to the ordinance of 1787. So much then for these 
facts. , 

Mr. C. came now toa point of not much less 
importance; he meant to the principle broadly 
laid down, without qualification, that a Territory 
could not become a State until admitted. He 
would refer Senators to the third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and if they had any doubts on the subject, 
they could easily satisfy them. He contended 
that nothing but States could be admitted into the 
Union. This Union was a union of States—not 
Territories—-not of people bound together by a 
settled compact and lease. How, then, could a 
Territory give its assent? It had no will of its 
own. How could a Territory be admitted into 
the Union? But it was said that if this doctrine 
be true, a Territory, if even she should become a 
State, might refuse to come intothe Union. Most 
certainty; no State could be forced into the Union. 
We all know the history of cur Constitution, 

Every State assented to the Constitution, and 
came in voluntarily, otherwise this would not 
have been a Federal Union. Why, it grew out 
of the noble theory of our Constitution. Had we 
forgotten, in the course of half a century, the 
splendid theory of our Government— that all 
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people have a right to govern themselves, and that 


the will of the people is to govern? Was it not 
the basis of our Revolution? which has done more 
to spread free principles all over the world, than 
anything which had occurred since. Could Con- 
gress make a Territory into a State? No; the 
General Government withdraws its authority, the 
people then form a government of their own, and 
a constitution, and then apply to Congress for 
admission. ; 

A great question next arose—a question of 
immense importance: Liad the convention of De- 
cember a right to assent to the conditions, and did 
it speak the voice of Michigan? And had Con- 
gress a right to recoguize its proceedings? It 
was well known that the convention held at Ann 
Arbor did not represent one third of the people. 
All knew, too, that it did not represent the consti- 
tuted authorities. Now, had Congress a right to 
admit Michigan upon such proceedings as these? 
Could any man conceive it to be a convention of 
the people of Michigan? No; it was impossible. 
It was neither more nor less than a caucus, got up 
by party machinery. It was a criminal caucus. 
The convention of December had no right to 
supersede the acts of the convention held in Sep- 
tember; and he entertained the opinion that those 
men composing it might be indicted at common 
law; and what was more, they ought to be. The 
year 1836 was destined to be, in our annals, the 
most remarkable year since the adoption of our 
Gonstitution. There had been a greater and more 
alarming departure from the spirit and principles 
of our institutions, and the attacks upon our Con- 
stitution were more revolutionary in their charac- 
ter and tone, than any he had ever witnessed since 
he came upon the stage of political life. Mr. C. 
adverted to the proceedings of the Baltimore con- 
vention, and expressed his great disapprobation 
of appealing to the people through such channels, 
to effect political objects, as being highly dan- 
gerous, and subversive of the principles of our 
Constitution. He concluded by saying, that in 
these times, when the most alarming aud fearful 
political doctrines were preached, the tendency of 
which was to disturb the rights of property and 
the happiness of men living in this glorious Con- 
federacy, it became every man to avow his politi- 
cal character. Well, then, he was nota Destructive, 
buta Conservative. And as a Conservative, he would 
resist all usurpation, whether of Congress or of 
the Chief Magistrate. That was the right course 
to pursue, for the purpose of keeping and pre- 
serving our Government in order. And when it 
should be necessary to resort to a convention, in 
the right sense of that word, in order to secure 
our liberty, he would be found as ready as any 
one to assent to the adoption of that course. But 
he trusted in God that time would never come, 
and should a revolution take place, he hoped it 
would be a peaceable one. 


Mr. STRANGE said he was gratified that the | 


Senator from South Carolina had addressed the 
Senate; for he had a very high respect for his 
abilities, and, from some intimations he had cas- 
ually thrown out, he was apprehensive that, in 
retaining the preamble, the Senate was falling into 
some unperceived but dangerous error. But we 
have now heard all that the Senator has to say 
upon this importart subject; and he has utterly 
failed to convince us of error in a single proposi- 
tion about which we differed. This was not for 
want of ability in the honorable Senator, but was 
entirely owing to the cause he advocated—to his 
being on the wrong side of the question. The 
most powerful intellect can never long make head 
against truth. Mr. S. said he had as high a re- 
gard as the gentleman for the institutions of their 
common country—admired as much the wisdom 
of their organization, and cherished toward them 
as deep an affection. He was far from believing 
time misspent in this body which was employed 
in the discussion of great constitutional questions, 
and was never sorry to see the talent of the Sen- 
ate arrayed upon different sides of interesting 
propositions. The-having them presented in all 
their various bearings and points of view, and 
sified and examined with care and ability, was 
very friendly to the ascertainment of truth. It 
had been adverted to in this House that some of 


its members had been recently transferred hither |, 
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from judicial stations in their respective States; 
and he had himself the honor to be among the 
number; and he would take the liberty of stating, 
as one of the results of official experience, that the 
failure of an able lawyer was nearly as good evi- 
dence of the unsoundness of his position, as the | 
strength of argument brought to bear against it 
by the opposing counsel; and so, on the present 
occasion, having listened to the unsuccessful 
efforts of the able Senator from South Carolina to 
overthrow the positions he had assumed in the 
early part of this debate, had but inspired hiin 
with renewed confidence in their soundness. 

The Senator has, in the first place, assailed the 
preamble to this bill on acceunt of its inconsist- 
ency with the votes, at the last session of Con- 
gress, of its present advocates. Upon this point 
Mr. S. had nothing to say. Those of whom this 
predicament was supposed were doubtless well 
able to vindicate themselves; but for his part, he 
had not then had the honor of a seat in this body, 
and consequently stood entirely uncommitted to | 
any of its doings. But it was further urged that 
Michigan was a State, and that those who dis- 
puted it, did so in the face of the record, for that 
the act of Congress, passed at the last session, 
expressly declared her to bea State. But (said 
Mr. 8.) I still deny her to be a State, withoutany 
apprehension of being overb®rne by any such 
record as that referred to by the gentleman. If 
there was such an act as the one described by the 
Senator, he would not question its existence, nor 
would he indeed put him to the proof that there 
was such a record. But what the record would | 
prove, when produced, was an altogether different | 
matter; and lie denied that any act of Congress, 
however broadly it might assert it, could prove 
the existence of a State under the circumstances 
stated in the case of Michigan; it was altogether 
incompetent to the proof of such a fact. 

Mr.S. took leave to remark that it was with great 
reluctance he had embarked so deeply in this de- 
bate; but he had been induced, at an early period, 
to state a few propositions which had been de- 
nounced as dangerous and revolutionary in their 
tendency. He would never venture on this-floor 
to state anything as his deliberate conviction which 
had not been duly considered by him. He might 
sometimes throw out crude suggestions with a 
view to draw out others, or bring their attention 
to the subject; but on such occasions he would 
always present them as mere hasty impulses of 
the passing moment; but when he had gone so 
far as to make a deliberate assertion, he trusted 
he should always be found ready to maintain his 
position. He had asserted that Michigan was 
not a State, and this he stood ready to prove. It 
is not denied that the land covered by Michigan 
was once the property of this Union; and itisa 
principle of law, which he presumed no Senator | 
would deny, that things continued in their nature | 
are always presumed to remain the same, unless | 
the contrary is shown. If, then, the territory 
embraced in Michigan was once the property of 
this Union, it continues to be so until gentlemen 
show us the where, the when, and the how of its 
cessation. They say it ceased to be so by virtue 
of the act of Congress of last session. I deny 


the authority of Congress to pass such an act. If || 


they have passed sucna one, itisa nullity. When 


an act of Congress comes in collision with the | 


Constitution, it comes in contact with a power | 
which annihilates it. It is as though it had never | 
existed. it is a dead letter. The Constitution 
gives authority to create a State for no other pur- 
pose but admission into the Union; and whenever | 
Congress passes an act creating a State, without | 
at the same time admitging it into the Union, that | 
actisa nullity. Indeed, if the matter were res | 


inlegra, if it were a new ae rs it might be || 
ongress can crea‘e a || 


seriously debated whether can | 
State even for the purpose of admission into the 
Union. But I will not deny that it has been the | 


practice to do so, and | am not now disposed to || 
I had occasion hereto- || 
fore to call the attention of the Senate to the only | 
clause of the Constitution relating to that subject, || 
and defied any one to produce any other authority || 


question its correctness. 


for Congress to create a State, or to contend that | 
the power under that clause was anything more 
than implied. 


Mr. CALHOUN interrupted Mr. S. to exp), 
himeelf, and said that he had not declared Con 
gress competent to createa State, either in or out 
of the Union; but by withdrawing its jurisdiction 
from a given ‘Territory, that Territory was the 
at liberty to form itself into a State. ’ 

Mr. STRANGE said he did not think the Sen. 
ator’s explanation had materially varied his prop. 
osition. That there could be but little diffeeens 
between creating a State out of the territory of ti 
Union and suffering it to create itself; as jn both 
cases Congress relinquished a trust confided to her 
by the Union, which she had no right to relinquish 
but in one special case, and that was, when by the 
same act she formed the State and admitted it into 
the Union; so that the act of Congress of the last 
session, not executing any power possessed by 
Congress, is a nullity. 

But the Senator from South Carolina insists tha 
to deny Michigan to be a State is a denial agains 
the actual and obvious fact that Michigan is now 
really exercising all the powers of sovereignty; 
she has formed her constitution, elected her Legis. 
lature and members of Congress, and her Levis. 
lature has actually assembled, and elected he; 
Senators to Congress. But (said Mr. 8.) the 
question is not what Michigan has done, but what 
she hasa right todo. Although these things | 
admit may be prima facie evidence of her legal 
existence as a State, they are susceptible of being 
met by the proof of what is in fact her true con. 
dition. When one is found aeting sui juris, exer. 


| cising all the privileges of a freeman, it may be 


prima facie evidence that he is what the perform. 
ance of the act implies; but if it be susceptible of 
proof that he is in fact a slave, the inference no 
longer exists that he is free. And so in this case 
we show that Michigan was once subject to the 
United States, and demand the proof that she has 
ever been emancipated. In vain was the wisdom 
of our forefathers employed in devising plans for 
the happiness and perpetuity of this nation; in 
vain did they inculcate the doctrine of union, and 
repudiate the idea of separate sovereignties or 
multiplied Confederacies, if the doctrine of the 
Senator from South Carolina is to prevail. If 
Michigan can exist as a separate State for asingle 
hour, she may for days and years, and might 
ultimately refuse to come into the Union atall. 
During this time she may have her own army and 
navy, declare war, form alliances, and do all those 
acts which our forefathers were so anxious to 
bring within the control of a power representing 
the common interest of all the States. The idea 
is too preposterous, too inconsistent with all their 


‘| plans and purposes, to suppose that they contem- 
|| plated it for a single moment. 


The whole Con- 
federacy would be in continual danger of dissolu- 
tion from such a cause operating in its vicinity; 
and yet, according to the Senator’s theory, there 
is no mode of preventing this evil, but, after we 
had rashly given her a separate existence, con- 
straining her by the terror of the sword and the 
bayonet, or the application of them, to become an 
unwilling party to our national compact; a slate 
of things which no one can suppose to have been 
planned by wisdom, or desirable either upon the 
score of interest, patriotism, or humanity. But 
to enforce his position the Senator has supposed 
that it is necessary she should first have a sepa- 
rate existence ere she can become a member of 
our Union, which he insists is altogether federa- 
tive, and even urges that she must be of age. 
Now, I humbly conceive that the Senator has 
suffered himself. to be misled by a metaphor, & 
figure of speech. The age of the Territory or 
State is a miatter of perfect indifference; it is enough 
if the inhabitants are of age to make contracts; for 
with them, if with any one, the compact is formed. 
The idea of the necessity of a separate anterior 
existence as a State is altogether fallacious; the 


incident of being a member of the Union is a por 


| 


tion of the very law of her existence, and her 
Federal! relationship commences eo instanti that she 
becomes a State. Nor does this violate the anal- 
ogy of individual relationship to society ; the infant 
as soon as he is born becomes a member of the 

olitical society in which he comes into existence. 

y his very birth the social compact 1s implied; 
and without any formal recognition of the com- 
pact, when he shall attain mature age, he is held 
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liable to the sanctions of the law as soon as capa- 
ple of discerning between right and wrong; with- 
out waiting for his assent society extends over 
him the arm of protection. No matter how young 
he may be, he who takes away his lifeis punished 
by society a8 a murderer; and it is not because 
the social compact Is not sufficiently complete, but 
in mere tenderness to the frailty of human nature, 
that he is not liable to punishment for a violated 
law, at any stage of existence, however early. 
But another difficulty, which it is attempted to 
throw in our way, is, that Michigan has already 
elected her Senators and Representative; and if 
we say that she is not a State, their election was 
irregular, and they will not be entitled to seats in 
the respective branches of the National Assembly. 
[ have already had occasion to say, sir, that while 
[have the honor of representing in part a sovereign 
State upon this floor, { will speak what I believe 
to be the language of truth, regardless of conse- 
quences. If, then, the assertion that Michigan is 
not a State must necessarily exclude the honorable 
entlemen now waiting for admission to their seats, 
P shall deerly regretit. But, sir, I foresee no such 
consequence; the whole matter appears to me ex- 
ceedingly plain and free from all the metaphysical 
difficulties in which gentlemen have striven to in- 
yolve it. When a bargain is concluded between 
two parties, it is no longer a matter of conse- 


quence, from which the first overture proceeded, | 


whether the vender proposed to the vendee, or the 
vendee to the vender; the only question is, was 
there finally an agreement between them? And 
the same consequences precisely follow, whichever 
made the first advance? Now, sir, Michigan had 
no right to form herself into a State without the 
assent of Congress, and with the assent of Congress 
shehadtheright. It is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence whether Michigan took the primary steps 
with a view to their ratification by Congress, which 
ratification is subsequently made, or that Congress 
first gives the permission, and Michigan acts upon 
euch permission; whether the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Michigan knocked at the door 
of Congress and are admitted, or Congress opens 
her doors and announces to Michigan that her 


Senators and Representatives may walk in when- | 


ever she pleases to send them, and they are sent 
and do walk in. In the one case, Michigan acts 
upon a previous authority, and in the other a sub- 
sequent ratification gives effect to that which was 
previously done, I think Ll have now sufficiently 
shown that I was right in contending that Michi- 
gan was nota State. The Senator himself, from 
South Carolina, has admitted the evil consequences 


likely to flow from eappenes that.Congress has | 


the power to create a State for any other purpose 
than admission into the Union. 
noun disclaimed.} Well, (said Mr. S.,) I cer- 
tainly understood him to say so, but 1 suppose I 
was mistaken; but I insist that, without the gentle- 


man’s admission, the consequences are plain and | 
obvious to every man—that the perpetuity of our | 
Union would be seriously endangered, and that in | 
the mean time we should with our own hands be 

placing in our side a thorn to rankle and annoy | 
us, and all without the slightest inducement or | 


consideration; and no one who has a proper re- 
spect for the good, great, and wise framers of our 


Constitution, can ever believe that they intended | 


anything so preposterous. 


. . . . 
_ Having, as I conceive, disposed of this matter, | 
it ls unnecessary for me to take up the inquiry of | 
the gentleman, whether, in a regularly organized | 


State, a convention can be called under any other 
tuthority than that of the Legislature. Ido not 
find it my present purpose to take either side of 
this question, as I insist that Michigan is not a 
regularly organized State, is, as admitted by the 
Senator from South Carolina, pro hac vice, in a 


state of nature. Nothing, therefore, remains but | 


the inquiry whether a, convention has actuall 
een held by Michigan, in any raanner Seceenat 
And here I must be allowed to say that I have 
been singularly unfortunate in being misappre- 
hended by both the Senators from South Carolina. 
y both I have been represented as saying that 
® convention was an undefined and undefinable 
something. I had the honor of correcting the 


misapprehension of the Senator from South Caro-— 


lina who first addressed the Senate, and flattered 
myself that I had satisfied him, but his colleague 


{Here Mr. Cat- | 


! 
| has to-day fallen into a similar mistake, and I now 
beg leave to set him right also. | never thought, 
amd therefore do not think I could have ever said, 
that a convention was something undefined and 
undefinable. On the contrary, | stated that it was 
'an aseemblage of all the persons of a given com- 
munity, in person, or by their acknowledged agents 
or representatives, that it was perfectly certain in 
its existence, and in powerirresistible. I did say, 
and do still say, that how it is to be gotten together 
is a matter altogether undefined by any law; but, 
when got together, its identity was a thing of the 
most absolute certainty; and in a country situated 
like Michigan, so far as its own people were con- 
cerned, supposing the authority of Congress out 
of the question, altogether omnipotent. Has a 
convention been holden in Michigan? That some- 
thing of the kind has been holden no one denies; 
but the difference of opinion seems to turn on the 
nature of theassembly at Ann Arbor. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, with that delicacy which 
| usually characterizes the initiatory steps in an ar- 
| gument, said he would call it a caucus. But as 
men grow warmer in argument, they generally 
grow bolder in assertion; and, accordingly, in a 
| very few breaths, the Senator flatly called it a cau- 
cus, with a view, doubtless, to brand it with a 
very odious name. But [| will press this matter 
no further. 

Mr. President, my object in rising at the com- 
mencement of this debate was simply to state 
what I conceived to be tha true questions present- 
ing themselves on the bill before us. I had ob- 
served what I conceive to bea vicious habit in this 
body, to be exceedingly discursive in debate, to 
bring all sorts of things to bear upon all sorts of 
| questions, and especially to involve every matter 
| in the vortex of party politics. Now, sir, con- 
| ceiving myself to be a new member, with a mind 
| not yet contaminated by these vicious practices, I 

thought [ was able to see without bias the true 
| points in controversy, and I accordingly rose to 
present them to the Senate, and supposed, when 
this was done, my task was fulfilled. But I find, 
sir, | have been engaged in advocating treason and 
revolution, as some gentlemen think, and have 
been most unexpectedly called out to rescue my- 
self from misapprehension, and am now forced in 
some degree to fall into the practice I have con- 
_demned in others, and touch upon a subject which 
has nothing in the world to do with the bill before 
| us. 
The Baltimore convention has been alluded to, 
and, as usual, for purposes of denunciation. In 
| looking around this assembly, I see no one who 
had the honor or misfortune, as the case may be, 
to have been a member of that body. For my- 
self, I must plead guilty to the charge. But, cer- 
tainly, sir, when I went there | was entirely 
unconscious of any criminal intent. 1 did not 
| conceive that I was, in any way, violating the 
laws and Constitution of my country, or subject- 
ing myself to be arraigned as a traitor to either. 
I thought I was merely exercising the privilege 
|| of a free citizen to go where I pleased, and meet 
| whom I pleased, for the purpose of consulting on 
matters in which we had a common right to act. 
A few of our fellow-citizens, in their respective 
parts of the country, had selected us to meet at 
Baltimore, and ascertain by conference’ who among 
the many distinguished fellow-citizens scattered 
over our wide extent of country had been most 
decided in their adherence to sound republican 
principles, best qualified to fill the two highest 
offices in our gift asa nation, and most likely to 
be acceptable to the people at large. We met, 
we conferred, and two distinguished individuals, 
as the result of our deliberations, were named and 
recommended to the people of the United States. 
We did not pretend to any power of coercion, and 
did not imagine that any one would impute to us 
such power. It was left to the free people of this 
Union to ratify or annul the choice we had made. 
We did not feel ourselves in the possession of any 
means of coercion. We had not any physical 
| force to command, nor the control of treasure 
| wherewith to purchase suffrages. We did noth- 
\| ing but publish a small pamphlet, setting forth 
what we had done, and coldly laying before the 
| public the reason why we believed the persons 
|| we had named ought to have the support of their 
| fellow-citizens. But it has been said we were 
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office-holders and office-seekers, and our object 
was the acquisition of offices, or the perpetuity of 
those already possessed. For himself, (said Mr. 
S.,) he was at that time the holder of an office 
under the State of North Carolina; but he bad 
never imagined its perpetuity depended upon the 
results of the Baltimore convention, for it was an 
office for life. And as to having had anything 
personal in expectancy, he could, with a clear 
conscience, repel the imputation; and, in demand. 
ing of the opposition to believe him sincere, he 
required nothing more than the same courtesy he 
extended to them. As a party, he believed the 
Opposition sincere in their opinions. To many 
individuals of that party he had no doubt it would 
be a most alarming exposure to have their hearts 
opened to public gaze; but the bulk of the party, 
he doubted not, were sincere, and mizht pecs 
be right in the various points of difference between 
them and those with whom he acted. If the 
were right, he trusted in God they would yet tri- 
umph over us. But believing, as | do, that they 
are wrong, 1 will manfully strive against them 
with all the means in my power. The Baltimore 
convention was one of those means,and I heartily 
rejoice that it has so far been successful. 

A variety of other topics, he said, had been 
referred to, equally impertinent to the subject in 
hand; yet he would not go into them; but, finding 
himself standing alone of the six hundred men 
who constituted the Baltimore convention, he 
thought it but reasonable that he should have said 
thus much in its vindication when he heard it so 
unnecessartly assailed, 

Mr. DAVIS adverted to the course which he had 
thought it his duty to take at the last session in 
regard to the bill for the admission of Michigan. 
He came to the conclusion, at that time, that 
Michigan was nota State, and therefore he voted 


| against her. Tle entertained the same opinion 


now, for she had undergone no change in her con- 
dition, no alteration in, her circumstances, nor was 
her character at all altered in any respect, to induce 
him to give an affirmative vote. He next pro- 
ceeded to an examination of the terms of the ordi- 
nance of 1787; and he argued that from them it 
would appear that three Siates, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, were to be formed of the territory lying 
south of a line drawn from the head of Lake Erie, 
due west tothe Mississippi, and touching the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Michigan, with a discre- 
tionary power to erect two more States of the 
territory lying north of that line, composed of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and called Michigan 
Territory. Now, he would ask, how could the 
people of Michigan undertake to assign bound- 
aries? Had they any authority in the ordinance? 
None, whatever. She had no power, therefore, 
in his opinion, to erect herself into a State, to 
form her constitution, and to come here and ask 


| for admission into the Union. He wenton to con- 


tend that there was not a Senator present at the 
last session, who was willing to admit that Michi- 
gan was then a State; and yet, now, some gentle- 
men had entirely changed their tone on the subject. 
He maintained that, inasmuch as Michigan was 
not a State when she elected her Senators to Con- 
gress, they could not possibly take their seats here 
as representing the State of Michigan. He con- 
cluded by saying, that as her constitution remained 
unchanged and unaltered in its terms since it was 
before the Senate last year, he could not vote to 
admit Michigan into the Union. 

Mr. KING said, he had hoped that opposition 
to the bill would have ceased, as was usual, on 
the second reading. Although he was one of the 
committee that had been so severely rebuked for 
reporting the bill, so much time had been con- 
sumed with it that he had determined to say 
nothing on the subject. As there was an obstinate 
determination to continue it, he would say a few 
words to justify the opinion to which he was com- 
mitted by consenting to the report. He would 
not inflict a regular speech on the Senate; it had 
already suffered too much by the cruelty of others. 
In fact, if disposed to do so, he would not know 
how to commence, or where to begin; whether at 
Mr. Dallas’s letter, the Baltimore convention, the 
revolutionary spirit of Maryland, or the divine 
right of Government to perpetuate and enforce its 
own authority, independent of the constituent 
power. ‘These subjects had principally taken the 
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place of theone before the Senate. A very strained | 
effurt had been made to raise the question into a | 
magnitude and importance which did not belong 
to it. 

{t was simply one of fact, unless we were dis- | 
posed to unsettle everything which had been de- 
termined at the last session, and trace the history | 
of society from its earliest stages to the irregular | 
organization of the Territory of Michigan. As 
one of the committee, he had not done this, nor 
should he do itnow. He had confined himself to 
the fact, whether the people of Michigan had ac- 
cepted the terms we had proposed to them. On 
this subject hehad examined the evidence, weighed 
it, and come to aconclusion. He had the kind and 
quantity of testimony which he would require to 
convince him on any similar occasion. It had 
not, to be sure, as had been required by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina, the technical 
formalities that would entitle it to admission ‘i’ « 


justice’s court.’’ They had not the witness’s book 


in hand to prove the hand-writing to the note, or 
the signature to the bond; and who ever heard of 
such evidence being required as the foundation of 
legislation ? 

Nations did not legislate on the technical evi- | 
dence required by a justice’s court. They acted 
on such probabilities as produced moral conviction 
of the existence of a fact. We legislated every 
day on printed papers, without seeing the origin- 
als; on certificates not under oath; on publica- 
tions and letters; and even sometimes the most 
important legislation was based on public rumor; 
public evidence being sufficient, in many cases, 
fot public purposes. The great object was to be 
convinced, without regard to technicalities in the | 
means of conviction, which were well enough in 
** justices’ courts,’’ but could not be required in 
the business of iegislation, where the very noto- | 
riety of every proceeding rendered imposition less 
probable. 

North Carolina (he said) had been referred to. | 
Well, it was possible that a majority of the people | 
of North Carolina had never expressly consented || 
to come into the Union. He ventured to say that 
no strictly technical evidence that a majority voted | 
was required on her admission, such as would 
have passed a court of justice; and North Caro- | 
lina might undertake to prove hereafter that a || 
majority never consented, though she had never | 
made any objection, and had long received the | 
benefits and performed the duties of a member of | 
the Union. But this was very improbable. The | 
same possibility existed in the case of Michigan. | 
Though the most important subject ever agitated 


though it was well known that its only object was 
to reverse the decision of a previous convention, | 
on a subject which they ranked among the dearest 
of their interests; although these delegates pub- | 
licly met, publicly deliberated, and publicly deci- | 
ded unanimously on the subject on which they 
were called to deliberate, and publicly went home | 
among their constituents, from whom we have 
heard not one syllable of complaint, either by || 
letter, public meeting, legislative remonstrance, or || 
even a newspaper paragraph; although we know 
all these things to have taken place by proofs be- || 
fore us, and not brought into doubt by a single | 
whisper of evidence on the other side, yet it may 
be possible that the majority of the people disap- || 
prove the proceedings of this convention; bul it 
was one of the most improbable things that ever hap- | 
pened in the course of human events. He could | 
not be inflienced by possibilities so remote, and | 
was, therefore, satisfied that the people of Michi- | 
gan had consented to the terms proposed to them | 
by Congress, to agree to a boundary and come 
into the Union. 

But some gentlemen, admitting this, insisted 
that the proceeding was revolutionary, and that 
to allow the people, in primary assemblies, ** to | 
eet themselves up above the legislative authority,” 
(to use their own language,) struck at the very 
foundation of our institutions. This was strange | 
doctrine at the present day. It was the doctrine || 
of the house of Stuart, and of Bourbon, of Aus- 


| of Constantine were revived. Armies were seen 


| vanish like a sprite. 


| ple matter when plainly stated and fairly debated. 


|, succession of seasons, or abolish the community 
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ism; it was a doctrine long since exploded, he had | 
thought, by all free Governments, particularly | 
our own, and if he thought there were any mate- 
rial portion of the people of the United States who | 
entertained such doctrines, he should feel as much 
real alarm as gentlemen had imagined they felt 
at the proposition of the committee. The whole | 
of our institutions, both State and Federal, were | 
based upon this ‘* monstrous principle,” and had 
no other right to rest on. The debate had been a) 
most extraordinary one; gentlemen had conjured | 
up frightful pictures, and then got frightened at | 
the works of their own imaginations. 
The Senator from Ohio had stated himself to | 
be ‘fa plain matter of fact man.’’ He certainly 
would not question the veracity of his friend as a 
man of truth. But if he would allow him to call his | 
errors misapprehensions, or mistakes, he would 
jin issue with him upon his statement that he was | 
‘*a plain matter of fact man.’”? He (Mr. K.) had 
never known so many rhetorical flourishes, flights | 
of fancy irrelevant, references and false analogies 
brought into any discussion upon any grave and 
important question. Something like the visions | 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


{ 


| each of the States. 


with ** bowie-knives, and dueling pistols.’’ Terrific | 


scenes of liberty trampled under foot. ‘* Bugles, 
| bayonets, bombs, an 


quences of the proposed measure. After these, | 


and many such fancies, (said Mr. K.,) which the || 


gentlemen have connected with this measure, they | 
prove it all by what they call coming to the point, 
with a grave proposition, and that is: ‘‘If we 
‘ establish the principle, say they, that the Federal 
‘ Government can call a convention in one of the 
‘States in this Union, liberty is lost, the Consti- 
‘ tution is gone.’’ Despotism they think will stalk 
unopposed over the land, and all State rights will 
One who had heard all this | 
waste of eloquence on this proposition, and who 
knew nothing of the matter, would naturally sup- 
pose that some such proposition was fairly the 
subject of discussion; but so far from this, nothing 


even like it had been proposed or maintained. || 


Congress had not called any convention in one of | 
the States of the Union, or even in Michigan,who | 
was notin the Union. The plain truth was, that | 
Michigan ‘ad been a Territory, and formed a con- | 
stitution and State government somewhat irregu- 


larly, and applied for admission into the Union. || 


Congress, after much debate, agreed to waive all 
previous irregularity, and allow Michigan to bea | 


| separate and independent community. But, at | 
among the people had been fully agitated in every || 
we of that State; though public elections were || 

eld in every county but two; though it was well | 
known what was the object of the convention; || 


the same time, we virtually said to Michigan that, | 
under the constitution she had formed, her bound- | 
aries were uncertain and equivocal; that she would | 
probably insist on boundaries that would include 
territory of which we had a right to form another 
State, or had already transferred to others. We 


did not wish to bring a quarrel into the Confeder- || 


acy by her admission with unsettled boundaries, | 
and therefore we could not admit her until her | 
people, in convention, should agree to a boundary 

proposed. ‘his was the whole affair; a very sim- | 


There was no * call’’ of a convention by Congress | 
in a State of the Union, or anywhere else. There | 
was no law to be enforced, or disobedience to be | 
punished. No Federal officer was to be sent by an | 
executive despot to hang up the refractory. It | 
was also a proposition made to Michigan in answer | 
to one made by her, which, if she accepted, she 


| 
was to come into the Union, and if not, she re- | 


mained out of it. The awful consequences existed | 


only in the imaginations of gentlemen who had | 


exerted themselves to give a fictitious importance 
to this bill. 

But, (continued Mr. K.,) gentlemen ask why 
did Congress refer this matter to the people of 


without the authority of the Legislature? Why, 
just because Congress knew, after looking at the 
constitution of Michigan, that the Legislature had | 
no more power to act than it had to change the 


which it was organized to represent. If Michigan 
were a State, and not in the Union, this consent 
involved an important change in her organic law, 
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with all the important rights of sovereignty which 
were surrendered to the General Government by 


An organic law could only be changed by th, 
people in an elementary state of society above the 
constitution, unless the constitution provided for 
the change. A free constitution was only a polit. 
ical power of attorney, containing the principles 
on which the Government should be administereq 
conferring powers for the purposes named jn i’ 
until revoked by the constituent authority, Th, 
Legislature had to look for their powers in th. 
constitution, and could not go beyond them. By 
to say the people, in their highest sovereign capa. 
city, have no power to change or modify, or eve, 
abolish their constitution, when not restrained b 
the Federal Constitution, was equivalent to saying 
that a merchant could not revoke a power of attor. 
ney given for commercial purposes. Even where 
the constitution contained a provision authorizing 
the Legislature to call a convention, it might still 
be likened to a power of substitution in commercia| 
powers, where both the original power and power 
of substitution were subject to the control of the 


. principal, States, however, should never change 
marching and countermarching in the air, belted 


their constitutions for light causes; but when a 
necessity existed, the right was unquestionable, 


| It was a revolutionary right, as was every right to 
| blunderbusses,’’ haunted | | 
the minds of the gentlemen, as the sure conse- || 


change a constitution of government, however 
slight the change. It was (he said) no less a rey. 
olutionary right, when exercised peaceably, than 
when it was exercised-by force; which only became 


necessary when the right was opposed. 


Mr. K. said the Legislature might call a con. 


vention when there was no express provision in 
the constitution to do so; but the convention de. 


rived no additional authority from the call; it was 
only recommendatory; but if the people met, as 
recommended, and acted upon their organic law, 


| the subsequent ratification would supply the pre- 
_ vious want of authority. In whatever way they 
| might be convened, however, their acts were not 


irrevocable by themselves; but it was a striking 


| feature in the case of Michigan that both the con- 


ventions seemed to have understood perfectly well 
that the Legislature had no right to intermeddle in 
the matter; and they accordingly both protested 
against it. This was a principle so palpable that 
all classes and all parties seem to have understood 
it in that new State, however difficult it seemed to 


| befor some gentlemen to understand it here. Mr. 


K. thought that the matter had been rightly refer- 


| red to the people themselves, independent of the 


Legislature, as they alone were capable of making 
these important surrenders of sovereignty. 
Mr. K. then briefly noticed some remarks of the 


|| Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who 


had stated that Michigan could not be a State, as 
when she formed her constitution she had no fixed 
boundary. The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
K. said) had insisted that a fixed boundary was 
inseparabie with the idea of a State, and as the 
United States had claims at least to a part of the 
territory over which Michigan had claimed juris- 
diction when she framed her constitution, she could 
not be considered as a separate State. Mr. K. 
said it was perfectly true that a nation must have 
a territory over which it exercised jurisdiction; 
but an undisputed boundary was not essential to 
an independent State. A community might be 
independent and very powerful, too, han bound- 
aries are not well defined. Our own boundary 
was disputed on the northeast; and who could state 
the precise boundaries of Russia? Yet Russia 
and the United States were none the less inde- 
pendent communities of people because the bound- 
aries of their territories were not well settled. 
Mr. K. then adverted to the preamble to the 


_ bill, which had been objected to; that some gentle- 
/men were willling to vote for the bill if the pre- 


| Michigan, and what right had the people to act || 


amble were stricken out. He said as both Michigan 
and Ohio now wanted the resolution renewed, and 
Michigan admitted without restraint, he would 
certainly have no objection, if nobody else were 
concerned but Michigan and Ohio. If these States 
had any disinterested love of fighting, if he were 
to consult his own feelings, he would say let them 
goatitand fightit out. Buta community of States 
(he thought) should act on the sume principle as & 


community of individuals. They should keep the 


tria, and of Brandenburg. It was the doctrine of |, besides a change of boundary; for, by consenting || peace among disorderly members. It would fre- 


the Holy Alliance; it was the doctrine of despot- || 


to the condition we had proposed, her people parted 


quently gratify two bullies to settle a quarrel in 


- 





ern 
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anized community would permit such dis- 
ee squabble between Michigan and Ohio, 
about a few acres of ground, might set the whole 
Union into a blaze, and possibly cost the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars to putit down. If 
the restriction were retained, he had no doubt 
Michigan would continue to observe it in good 
faith, and we should hear no more about it. We 
should most likely avoid the horrors of another 
Toledo campaign. He had, therefore, thought it 
pest to retain the preamble, and not repeal the 
condition, and he hoped the bill would pass, and 
pass just as it was. 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION, 


SPEECH OF HON. JUDAH DANA, 
OF MAINE, 
In SenaTE, January 12 and 13, 1837, 


On the Expunging Resolution of Mr. Benton, 
introduced December 20, 1836. 


Mr. DANA said: 


Expunging Resolution—Mr. Dana. 


the public streets, surrounded by a mob, but no body had no legislative jurisdiction on this subject. 


Did they, then, act in their executive capacity ? 
No, sir; for their records show no such proceed- 
ings in the executive business. He must have 
been tried, then, by this honorable Senate in their 
judicial capacity; and this body has the sole power 
to try all indictments given it by the Constitution, 
and when sitting for that purpose in their judicial 
character. The rules of procedure, as adopted 
December 31, 1804, in this honorable Senate, to 
be observed in cases of impeachment, require 
‘that at twelve o’clock of the day appointed for 
‘ the trial of the impeachment, the legislative and 
* executive business shall be suspended,’’ and the 
Secretary shall then administer the following oaths 
to the President of the Senate: ‘* You solemnly 
| ‘swear (or affirm) that in all things appertaining 
'*to the trial of the impeachment of » you 
* will do impartial justice according to the Consti- 
* tution ind laws of the United States; and the 
‘ President shall administer the said oaths to each 
‘Senator present.’? This clearly shows, Mr. 
President, the views which this honorable body 
had heretofore entertained of their own powers, and 
at a time, too, when they were cool and dispas- 





Mr. Presiwent: Having so recently taken a sionate, and about to exercise their high judicial 
seat in this chamber, and having neither inclina- || functions. Here, sir, you find an important fact, 





tion or skill for public debate, I should most glad- 
ly have given a silent vote on this subject; but, | 


sir, the citizens of the State which I, in connection || 


with my colleague, have the honor to represent, | 
take a deep and lively interest in this question, 

and I should be thought remiss in my duty, and | 
regardless of their feelings, were I to remain silent | 


upon it. Maine, sir, is at one extremity of the | 


nion, in a high latitude and cold climate; but, 
sir, she has a fertile soil, immense forests of tim- 
ber, with her thousand streams to bear it to the 
ocean; she is a border State, skirted by the 
dominion of his Britannic Majesty; she has a 
large territory (if she was permitted to enjoy it) and 


a boundless sea-board, indented with numberless | 


bays and harbors, filled with ship-yards, ships, and | 


commerce; these lead her citizens to an intercourse 
with the subjects of. their royal neighbor, and by 


them we are told that we have go Government; | 
that our ** King is deposed;’’ that our President | 
has been tried and condemne@py our Senate, and || 


that soon we shall come under the dominion of 
their King. However gratifying this thought 
may be to some in our Union, it has but few ad- 
vocates with us. This leads the hardy, indus- 
trious, inquisitive citizens of the East to inquire, 
what has our beloved President done? Is it true 
that the Senate have condemned him? Can it be 
true, that he, who has triumphantly carried us 
through so many perils, and always been the peo- 


ple’s friend, has betrayed us at last? Let us look | 


into it; let us examine the subject. With this 
inquiring spirit, so peculiar to the people of the 
North, my constituents will be satisfied with 
nothing short of a fair and full investigation of 


this subject, and a just and impartial decision of | 


thesame. And-that I may the more readily come 
to the investigation of it, and not wander from it, 
I ask permission to have the resolution of March 
28, 1834, read from the desk. 

This resolution, in these words: ** Resolved, 
‘That the President, in the late proceeding in re- 
‘lation to the revenue, has assumed on Limeelf 
‘authority and power not conferred by the Con- 
‘stitution and laws, but in derogation of both,”’ 
holds up the President to the people as a usurper; 
as a violator of the Constitution which he has 
sworn to support. 

My first inquiry, Mr. President, is, how was 
this resolution passed? In what capacity did this 
honorable Senate act when they passed it? This 
body has a legislative and executive character, 
and, in one instance, and in one alone, a judicial 
character, viz: the trying of impeachments. Al- 


though the Senate has @ legislative character, yet | 


it is presumed that this body would not act in that 
capacity only on subjects of legislation. And this 
surely could not be such; there is no matter on 
which legislative action could be had. If the 
President was guilty of a violation of the Consti- 
tution and laws, if he had committed high crimes 
and misdemeanors, no legislation would reach 
him; he must be tried by the Constitution and the 
laws, as they existed at the time of his supposed 
offense. To me it is clear that this honorable 


that the Senate never did exercise their legislative 
and judicial functions at the same time; they are 
distinct in their natures, and have ever been so 
considered by this honorable body, and so exer- 
cised by them until the 28th of March, 1834, when, 
for some purpose, of which I will not now speak, 
for the first time (and God grant that it may be 
for the last) the legislative and judicial functions 
of this body, contrary to their own rules of procedure, 
and in violation of the Constitution, were exercised 
at one and the same time, and a judicial sentence is 
clothed in legislative language. If the object was, 
sir, to bring a bold offender to justice, why not 
pursue the legal and constifutional course ? Why 
violate both? But if the object was to exhibit the 
President as a daring usurper, and unworthy of 
the confidence of the people,-this scheme, this 
project, would seem to have been the most proba- 

le to accomplish it. But it has failed, totally 
failed. 

Again, sir, another rule of this body, adopted 
at the same time as the former, requires that a 
summons shall be issued to the person accused, 
_which summons shall be signed by their Secre- 
| tary, sealed with their seal, and served by the 

Sergeant-at-Arms. This rule also shows clearly 
| that this honorable body never contemplated the 
| exercise of their legislative and judicial functions 

at the same time. Then, sir, if this position is 

| correct, the sentence of condemnation contained 
in this resolution was a judicial act, and could 
only have been done by a judicial tribunal. 

Again, sir, it is the right of the accused to have 
the offense with which he is charged clearly and 
| substantially set forth, and to be duly notified of 

the time and place of trial; to have an opportunity 
| to appear before this august tribunal, hear the alle- 

gations and proofs against him, and confront his 
accusers, face to face, and then to make his defense. 
| Now, Mr. President, let me ask, when the Chief 

Magistrate of this nation was condemned, in 
the resolution pare to be expunged, did 

this honorable body suspend legislative and execu- 
| tive business? Did they organize themselves as a 
| judicial tribunal? Did the President of the Sen- 





/ate take the above oath prescribed by the rules 
| of this honorable body? Did he administer the 
| game to each Senator present? Was the accused 
| furnished with a full and clear description of the 
|| charges brought against him? Was he notified 
| of the time and place of trial? And was he. per- 
| mitted to face his accusers? If not, then, sir, 
| permit me to ask, has he been tried by the rules 
| presented by this honorable body ? No, sir; he 
en been tried and condemned for a violation of 
|| the Constitution and laws of his country, which 
| he had sworn to support, contrary to our own 
|| rules—rules which this body had adopted for the 
| trial of such offenders as he is accused of being. 
| Mr. President, having shown that the Presi- 
| dent was tried and condemned without form, I 
| will now inquire if he has been tried according to 
| the provisions of the Constitution and laws of our 
| country? In what cases, let me ask, can this 
| honorable Senate act in their judicial capacity? 





SENATE, 


Let the Constitution answer. ‘* The Senate shall 
have the sole power to lay all impeachments,”’ 
and that instrument conveys to this body ne au- 
thority to try only in cases of impeachment. Here 
is the extent of our powec, and here 1s our authore 
ity limited. Yes, sir, we can try impeachments, 
and impeachments only; but, sir, can the Senate 
originate impeachments? No, sir, they cannot. 
The Constitution has declared, in so many words, 
that ‘*the House of Representatives shall have 
the sole power of impeachment.” Have they 
exercised that power? Have they accused the 
President of ‘‘assuming on himself authority and 
power not conferred by the Constitution and law, 
and in derogation of both?’’ Have they im- 
peached him for so doing? Where is the evidence 
of it? Have they notified the Senate of such im- 
peachment? No, sir, they have not done it. The 
impeaching power has never acted in this case. 
They have not accused the President of any 
offense whatever. Where, then, sir, | ask, is our 
jurisdiction? We have no power to fry, until the 
House, the accusing power, have impeached; none 
at all; not the shadow of any jurisdiction. Can 
it be, sir, that without even the forms prescribed 
by this honorable body, without an impeach- 
ment, without an accusation of any kind, we 
have assumed jurisdiction, tried and condemned the 
President of the United States for a violation of 
the Constitution and laws of this country? And 
shall this resolution remain on our Journals, or 


| shall it be expunged? Can this be done? Has 


this Senate a right todo it? There is no rule of 
more general application than this. The power 
which creates, can destroy—the power which can 
make, can unmake—the power which puts up, 
can put down—and why should not this rule 
apply as well to records as to all other cases? 
unless, sir, it should be a record of vested rights, 
about which we have recently been so highly en- 
tertained; and I cannot perceive that there are any 
vested rights contained in this resolution. 1 think 
the accused will claim none in this case. 

I apprehend, sir, that every legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial body, havea right to alter, strike 
out, insert, erase, correct, and amend their recorde. 
Itis an inherent, coérdinate power, without which 
such bodies could not exist and transact their busi- 
ness. Is there a time limited within which such 
alterations and amendments should be made? If 
so, what isthe time? A day? a month? a year? 
In the history of records no such limit is fixed. 
I trust, then, sir, such alterations may be made 
at the time deemed most proper by the body to 
which they belong. If,then, sir, such bodies have 
their records under their own control, why may 
they not erase, blot out, expunge, at pleasure? Js 
there any particular form or manner in which this 
shall be done? None. Then, sir, if there is no 
particular time limited for doing this, nor any 
manner prescribed in which it must be done, the 
time when, and the manner of doing it, are at the 
pleasure of the bodies to whom the records belong. 
If, then, sir, we have the power to expunge this 
resolution, is it expedient so to do? 





Fripay, January 13, 1836. 
Mr. DANA resumed his speech, as follows: 

Mr. President, in the remarks which I had the 
honor to submit yesterday, on this subject, I 
endeavored to show that the resolution now pro- 
posed to be expunged was unconstitutional and 
informal, and that the honorable Senate had a 
right to amend, alter, correct, or expunge it at 
such time and such manner as they should think 
_proper. If, Mr. President, 1 have succeeded in 
this, one question only remains to be discussed, 
viz: is it expedient to expunge the resolution? 
In reply to the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Crirrenpven,] | would say, I would 
not expunge it merely because the Senate have 
the power so to do, nor from party motives, nor for 
the triumphs of party, but from a solemn sense of 
duty I owe to the country, to the President, and 
to the honorable Senate of the United States. I 
would expunge it, sir, because the resolution bears 
on its face a contradiction, a judicial sentence found 
on a legislative journal; and no evidence that it 
| came from any judicial tribunal. It isa sui generis 
| case—it is a burleeque on judicial trials—it has no 
| parallel; the like is not to be found in the annals 
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of our country. No, sir, not even the trials among © 


our pilgrim fathers at Salem can compare with 


this case; ther fanaticism triumphed over right, 
and the mnocent fell victims to the prevailing delu- 
sion; but even there the accused enjoyed privileges 
of which the President was denied. The accusa- 
tions were made known to them; atime and place 


of hearing was assigned, and the accused had an 


opportunity of confronting the accuser and his | 
witnesses face to face, and the trial was had before 


a competent tribunal. 
These trials, which cast so much reproach on 


our Puritan fathers, bear no comparison to the one | 


under consideration. Nor does this sentence in the 
resolution bear any comparison with the summery 
judgment and execution of that relentless tyrant who 
stalks through our streets, carrying in his train 
terror and dismay. There, sir, public indignation 
bursts forth with fury, (ever to be dreaded,) but 
soon subsiding. Here, sir, the worm, the canker- 
worm, ia at the heart of the Constitution. Yes, sir, 
in this Hall, this citadel of consutuuonal rights; 
in this temple, within the veil, the judicial ern ine 
has been stained, the Constitution violated, and a 
blot cast upon our national escutcheon—a blot 
which many waters cannot wash out, nor many 
years efface. What then shall be done? Let us 
expunge the resolution. Not, sir, because it de- 
tracts from the character of the President, or will 
in any way affect it. His reputation, his fame, is 
imperishable. He lives in the hearts and affections 
of the present generation; and history will place him 
beside the Founder of our Republic, and after ages 
will hail him as the savior of it. ANDREW JacK- 
s0N has no equal; his whole life is a miracle. See 
him in youth, a fatherless, friendless, pennyiess 
boy, the son of a foreigner; astranger in a strange 
land. Examine him in every stage of his exist- 
ence, and we are impelled to exclaim, wonderful 
man! reared by Providence to guide the destinies 
of his country, and to exhibit the perfection and 
moral grandeur of human nature, ons not clear, 
sir, but it was necessary to the perfection of his 


character that he was thus violently assailed and | 


condemned by this resolution. 

If this resolution had not been passed, his mas- 
terly answer, one of the proudest monuments of 
his fame, would never have been seen. 


must endure the fury of the whirlwind and the 
tempest, before it can become the king of the forest. 


That answer, sir, like its author, was doomed to | 


undergo the most violent attacks, the foulest 
aspersions. It was even denied a place on the 
files of the Senate; and, like its author, too, it 


gained admiration wherever it was known. I said, | 


sir, that Andrew Jackson stood alone. Where can 
you find his fellow: Look among the sovereigns 
of the earth. Look where you will, and you look 
in vain. Go to the records of the mighty dead, and 
where will you find his equal? Shall such a man 
stand condemned on the records of this honorable 
Senate, unaccused and unheard ? 
Gath.”’ 


Again, sir, | would expunge this resolution, | 


lest it should be considered as a precedent. If, 
Sir, it is permitted to remain, at some future pe- 


riod of great excitement, when passion and prej- | 
udice shall triumph over reason, and the Consu- | 


tution shall be made to subserve the purposes of 


disappointed ambition; when a President, less pow- | 


erful than General Jackson, shall be in the way of 


presidential aspirants, we may see the same scenes | 


of March, 1534, acted over again, and the power 


of the Chief Magistrate broken, and that branch of | 
the Government prostrated at the feet of this. | 
Then, sir, will our Government be ended, and the || 
Far, || 


last hope of civil liberty be extinguished. 
far distant be that evil day. 

Another reason, sir, why | would expunge this 
resolution is, because it violates a vital principle 
in our Constitution, and destroys one of the dear- 
est and most important rights we possess, viz: a 


Sull, fair, impartial trial; and because, sir, the | 
Chief Magistrate of this nation—one who has || q 
| On the Resolutions of Mr. Axxan, of Kentucky, 
very man ‘* who has filled the measure of his coun- | 
try’s glory’’—has unjustly and unconstitutionally | 
been deprived of this privilege, one to which the | 


done more for it than any man living—yes, the 


meanest citizen is entitled, and has been con- 


Like the | 
oak, which has withstood the blasts for years, it | 


** Tell it not in 
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because the American people have pronounced 
judgment against it; and not only they, but the 
people of both continents have doneit. Nor is 
this all, sir. The resolution is derogatory to the 
character and dignity of our Government, and vio- 
lates the great principles of our national compact. 
A duty we owe ourselves, as a coérdinate branch 
of the Government, requires that we should not 
suffer this resolution to remain on our records. 
It is an open, bold, and unprecedented attack 
made by this branch of our Government upon the 
Chief Executive; an act which, had it been suc- 
cesstul, must have prostrated our Constitution, 
destroyed our Government, and laid our institu- 
tions of civil and religious liberty in the dust. 
Then, sir, let me say to this honorable body, as 
we value these rights and privileges—as we respect 
our own characters, and the high reputation of 
this Senate—let us at once blot out this stain. 
Mr. President, one word in reply to the honor- 
able gentleman last up, [Mr. Critrenpen,] and 
I will weary your patience no longer. Sir, we 


the sacredness of our oaths, and cautioned not to 
violate them in expunging this resolution. 
sir, that we are not unmindful of the obligations 
resting upon us, nor indifferent to the manner in 
which we perform them. And, in turn, let me, 
sir, remind that honorable Senator, and those who 
act with him, that this same Constitution, which he 
would so carefully guard, expressly provides that 
the House of Representatives ‘* shall have the sole 
power of impeachment.’? And let me further 


Representatives never have impeached President 
Jackson, and yet he stands condemned by this 
resolution. Where, then, is the Constitution, 
and where the sanctity of oaths by which it is 
guarded? Again, sir, the gentleman more than 
intimated that the vindicators of the President’s 
character were his worshipers. Sir, it is too 
late to begin now to worship him; it is more natu- 
ral to worship the rising sun; and appearances 
indicate that the honorable gentleman and his 
friends have already selected their object of adora- 
tion. As to myself, sir, [ have no inclination to 
worship General Jackson. I have no personal 
acquaintance with him; have seen him once, and 
once only, and for five minutes. I have never 


|, received any appointment or favor from him, and 


never expect so to do; yet I esteem him one of || complain of duties; your patent office never rise 


| from its smouldering bed; but so far as my esti- 
| mate of right and wrong will sustain me, I will 
| question the propriety of any appropriation, unless 
| some relief be extended to us. 


the greatest of men, and purest of patriots; and 
rely upon it that the page of history which shall 
record his deeds, will be read with enthusiasm 
through all coming time. His cotemporaries will 
go down to posterity with him. His coadjutors 
will gather luster from his fame, and his revilers, 
though they may not bask iu the effulgence of this 
great luminary, yet they may continue to be seen 
as spots upon it, like the spots which bedim the 
great orb of day. 

Mr. President, I am thankful that T have had 
an opportunity of expressing the views and feel- 
ings of my constituents, together with my own, 
and notwithstanding the awful consequences pre- 
dicted by the gentlemen opposed to expunging 
this resolution; yet, sir, 1 have none of those fears; 
none atall; but shall esteem it the best act, and one 
of the happiest days of my life, should I be per- 
mitted to record my name in favor of expunging 
this resolution. 

If, Mr. President, in my remarks submitted, I 
have deviated in anything from the ordinary course 
of discussion, I trust some apology will be found 
in the novelly of my situation, never having been 
a member of any Legislature until I had the honor 
of a seat in this body. 


| DEFENSE OF SETTLERS ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


| REMARKS OF HON. J. F. H. CLAIBORNE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 4, 1837. 


to distribute the Public 
eral States of the Union. 


Mr. CLAIBORNE sent the following amend- 


Lands among the sev- 


| ment to the Chair: 


| to take a decided stand. 


|| nursed on the lap of luxury, and accustomed to 
remind him and his friends that the House of 


| public lands must not be forgotten. 
| though the humblest representative of that great 


| been too long postponed. 





our population. 
_ because we had full confidence in his ability, pa- 
| triotism, and freedom from all geographical preju- 
| dices; because we believed, from the whole tenor 


TS [January 4, 


Ho. or Reps. 
In support of this amendment, Mr. C. said jit 

was no longer to be disguised—and however other 

gentlemen might feel, there was nothing more 


| humiliating or painful to him—that the applica. 


tions of the settlers on the public domain were too 


| often received with indifference, almost amount. 
| ing to contempt. 


Every day, sir, we see and 
feel on this floor the deleterious influence of sec. 
tional prejudice and power. Let an application 
come here from any other quarter for relief, for 
suffering by fire, for pensions, for erecting custom. 
houses and improving harbors; let a gentleman 


| from Maryland (Mr. Jenirer] present on one 
| day, from one worn-out district, thirty petitions 
| for obsolete claims; or let gentlemen from Ken. 


tucky ask for heavy appropriations to construct 


| taurnpikes at Maysville and canals at Louisville: 
| let a demand come here for damages in any shape, 
| and a powerful organized interest springs up to 
| supportit. But when a whole community of men 
| in the West—the bone and muscle of the country 


| —come forward and avk leave to secure the 
were yesterday admonished of our duties, and || 


homes wrought out of the wilderness by their own 


|| hands, you not only refuse their prayer—not only 
I trust, | 


add insult to injury,—but there are those here, 
and in the other branch of Congress, who sneer 


| at their sufferings, and ridicule their condition, 


Sir, it is fit that this should end. The time has 
come—long indeed in its approach, but is here at 


| length—when the representatives of this injured 


class of the American people are required by them 
Hiowever gentlemen 


the refinements of metropolitan life, may feei, the 
time has come when we shall at least demand some 
reparation of our wrongs. It is well known that 
there are in this House contending interests; there 
are at this very session questions of grave import- 


| ance to every section of the Unien to be arranged; 
/and in the balancing of these interests, and the 


adjustment of these questions, the settlers on the 
For myself, 


interest, I freely avow that I shall reluctantly vote 


one dollar of the public money for any purpose 


whatever, until Some measures have been adopted 
for those whose streng and pressing claims have 
Your custom-houses 
may remain unbuilt; your magnificent harbors 


| be unimproved; your princely merchants may 


Sir, | make a sincere and solemn appeal to my 


| political friends in this House, where it is well 
| known we have a controlling majority. 


If there 
be any class of men who have supported their 
measures; who have made exertions and sacri- 


| fices for the Democratic cause; who have adhered 


to their principles, and to this Administration, 


| unseduced and unterrified by the wealth and talent 


and power of the Opposition; who have stood firm 
amid successive panics, and even under the effects 


of the late uncailed-for Treasury order, have 
ascribed to those from whom it emanated none 
| but patriotic motives; if there be any such, it 1s 
| the seTTLers on the publicdomain. Mr. Speaker, 


the State of Mississippi hac recently voted for Mr. 


| Van Buren, a gentleman not personally known to 


fifty of its citizens, against a distinguished neigh- 
bor, (Judge White,) well known to two thirds ot 
We voted for Mr. Van Buren 


of his public life, he would pursue a liberal and 


| just course in relation to the public lands; and that, 
| in such event, his high and elevated character, and 
| the general trust reposed by the people in his views, 
_ wouldenable him more effectually than either of his 


competitors to promote our great object, the reduc- 


| tion of the price of the PUBLIC LANDS, or something 
| equivalent thereto. We preferred Mr. Van Buren 
| because he might be favorably compared with either 


of his opponents for talents and public services; 


| because one of them (Mr. Webster) was decidedly 
‘unfriendly to titles founded upon occupancy and 


cultivation; because another (General Harrison) 


demned without a hearing. And again, sir, [ | 


p || . Provided, That no such grant shall interfere with, or 
would blot out this resolution from our records, 


| was in favor of applying the proceeds of the pub- 
‘| be located on, the improvement of any actual settler. 


lic land to the emancipation and colonization of 
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our slaves, and because the great mass of the 
friends of the other (Judge White) had uniformly 
opposed every effort to obtain a system of pre- 
emption and graduation laws. I recognize no 


stronger opponents of these salutary measures, | 


than the friends of Judge White in Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas. These, sir, 
are some of the reasons that established our pref- 
erence for Mr. Van Buren; reasons as disinter- 
ested as ever operated upon any other community, 
and not, as the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
RoperTsoNn] would insinuate, mercenary and sel- 
fish in their character. 

Mr. Speaker, mine is not the language of menace 
or disrespect. 1 speak in the spirit of confidence, 
of abiding confidence, in the majority, and with a 


frankness not often addressed to men in power. | 


We have long submitted to injustice; we have 
acquiesced time after time, and Administration 
after Administration, in the necessity that seemed 


to compel @ postponement of our rights; and now, | 


when every political consideration warrants a 
speedy redress, when the party always professing 
to be friendly to our cause have majorities in both 
Houses of Congress, professions, too, that have 


Defense of the Settlers on Public Lands—Mr. Claiborne. 


built up villages, you eject them without trial, or. 


compensation, or sympathy, houseless wanderers 
over a soil created for their benefit and enriched 
by their industry, would not the whole world de- 
nounce it as an act of heartless cruelty? Sir, let 
me warn the House to beware of the consequence 
that may follow this parsimonious policy. The 
people of this country are not blind. Ali our acts 
are scrutinized and canvassed by the poorest set- 
tler in the backwoods. If they should discover 
partial legislation; our statute-books teeming with 


laws that operate to the benefit of one portion of | 


society at the expense of another; relieving wealthy 
merchants, endowing colleges where a poor boy 


| never enters; supporting at great expense a milil- 


enabled us for years to sustain ourselves, | repeat, | 


sir, that we have good reason to expect relief. — 
Sir, I have frequently heard gentlemen declaim 
in this Hall of our glorious Union. Let me tell 
them if they desire to preserve it, they must no 
jonger spurn at the cries of complaint and injus- 
tice coming from the West. The voice of whule 
communities cannot be stifledin peace. If asingle 
State, one that exhibited in the war of the Revo- 
lution the brightest examples of patriotism and 
gallantry, maddened under the unconstitutional 


|, legality of Government, has more than 


tary institution monopolized by the influential, 
and conferring extravagant salaries on men who 
manage cotilons better than armies; should they 


_ see all this, and compare it with the little that has 


been done for them, the great mass, what must be 
the consequence? Why, sir, a feeling of discon- 
tent that may be dangerous in time to come. In 
despotic Governments the disaffection of the people 
is comparatively unimportant; it can be put down 


with edicts, and censorships, and arms. But here | 


the multitude is free; no chains are worn, nor 
badges of servitude; there are equal privileges, 
fundamental rights, which we dare not violate; 
public opinions, if it has not the sanctity and 
(sy power. 
You cannot put this down, Mr. Speaker, by any 
act of Congress; but you can force upon the peo- 
ple a feeling of agrarianism, a jealousy of prop- 


| erty, a disposition hostile to chartered rights. 
| There is a tendency to this in all mankind. With- 


exactions made upon the South, and shook this | 


Confederacy to its center, what must be the moral | 


effect of your treatment to the western States; of | 


a contemptuous rejection of the prayers of their 
respective Legislatures; of an avaricious and fraud- 
ulent policy? Sir, you have done more to cripple 


the energies and damp the affections of the great | 


multitude, the men who move in masses, and make 


revolutions, than you ever did to provoke South | 


Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the policy of reduction and of the 


Sir, it is worse than a thousand tariffs. | 


preemption system is so much cherished through- | 


out the broad region irrigated by the Mississippi || 
and its tributaries, that any refusal to act on the | 


subject at this juncture, would produce a feeling 
of alarm and discontent. Guard the public domain 
with the closest restrictions to prevent fraud and 
deceptious speculations; watch it with the vigi- 
lance of a duenna, but do not deprive the poor 
man of his home, the emigrant of his stimulus, 
the new States of that which serves as a salutary 
drain for your crowded and suffering population. 
It may be fashionable to denounce these modifi- 
cations of our land laws as opening avenues to 
fraud. I believe they have essentially contributed 
to develop the resources of our country. They 
have created States in the distant West; stocked 
them with men who were foremost in your battles 
on the frozen wastes of Canada, and who now, in 
the same spirit, are baptizing with their blood the 
star-gemmed banner of a maiden empire. 
never think of these men, of their sacrifices and 
privations, without regretting that the great man, 


{Mr. Cray,] sent here to represent the West, | 


whose voice was heard during the darkest hours 
of the late war, cheering on his country, should 
now be found, still trumpet-tongued, pleading, not 
for his once-loved pioneers, but for the right of 
this Government to deprive them of their homes ! 


out venturing into political economy, we may di- 
vide society into two classes, producers and non- 
producers. The first constitute the majority, but 
three fourths of their labor goes to enrich the lat- 
ter. The few become rich, the many remain poor, 
under the contributions levied upon them by the 
former, who, in all ages of the world, have, more 
or less, held the law-making power in their hands 


| But still the mass have the strength, and the bone, 


and the muscle; and, when roused to exertion, 


| by a long denial of justice, or by years of oppres- 


Mr. Speaker, it may well be questioned whether | 


you can equitabl 
the occupants. This Government has assuredly 


heid out the presumption that liberal changes in | 
the existing laws would be made. Our present | 
Executive certainly went into power, and has sus- | 


withhold these privileges from | 


tained his Administration, as much on this prin- | 


ciple ason any other. Inducements have been held 1} 


out to the people to emigrate to the waste lands; 
promises have been made to them year after year, 


and would it not be a species of fraud to say that | 


they are trespassers and must be driven off? And 


into a foreign clime. 

If you give them an inchoate title, and allow 
them to take possession; if, after having cut dow 
your forests, opened roads, improved rivers, an 


1 


|| and privation are painfully visible. 
Sir, I || 


sive legislation, their retribution is terrible. Sir, 
history is full, alas, too full, of illustrations. There 
are a hundred volumes in your library crimsoned 
with the story of popular vengeance. Turn to 


| those tomes of human vice and folly, and trace 


through their dusty pages the course of every 
revolution from the earliest records of time, and 
it will be found that, however postponed or ag- 


gravated by other causes, they always commenced | 


with some unregarded disaffection of the people. 
Mr. Speaker, the agrarian spirit is very dangerous; 
it is spreading in England, throughout Europe, 
and every man with his eyes open must perceive 
its progress in the United States. For the last ten 
years, fostered by unequal laws and high tariff 


larly in your large cities and manufacturing towns, 
where the inequalities of wealth, the artificial dis- 
tinctions of society, and the contrasts of plenty 
This is cer- 
tainly the weak point in our Government. It is 


|| not disunion or foreign aggression, or extended 
| empire, or centralism; but this very community 
| principle which we may dread. 


Ina Republic it 
must inevitably be produced by partial and op- 
pressive legislation. It can only be arrested by 


conferring equal benefits on all. Sir, the inequality 


of our legislation is felt by every laboring man in 


the West in reference to his great objectof interest, 


the public land. 
He knows practically that your system of dis- 


| posing of them, especially now, when the mania 


of speculation rages, is by no means equitable. 
They are run out by surveyors, who note every 
valuable lot, and sell the information thus acquired 
to speculators. They are then put up at auction 
to the highest bidder. Can the settler come in 


competition with the opulent planter or associated 


capital? Can he purchase at ten or twenty dollars 
peracre? No,sir,no. Deceived by his Govern- 


e | iment, cheated by the deceitful illusion, not broken 
driven where, sir? From your own free country | 
| 


until the last hour, that some reservation, author- 


| ized by law, would be made in his favor, the care- 
| worn occupant returns, with his bitter and rebel- | 
| lious spirit, to witness the disappointment and 


n i 
d || 
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desponding; his wife, perhaps, in the agony of 
child-bed shelterless; himself, decrepid and penny- 
less, driven forth by the influence of wealth, and 
the ingratitude of his country. Oh, sir, it 1s un- 
wise thus to sport with the affections of your peo- 
ple; it is hard thus to deprive one of his home, 
humble though it be. Sprung from the earth, and 
destined to return to it, every man wishes to ac- 
quire an interest in it—some little spot that he may 
call his own. It is a deep, absorbing feeling, 
that nature has planted in us. The sailor on the 
** vasty deep;’’ the lone Indian and wild-bee hun- 
ter on the prairies of Missouri; the mountaineer, 
as he threads his chamois track; and the soldier, 
perishing for fame ere he freezes into a stiffened 
corpse, dreams, all dream of their early home; and 
when every other feeling is subdued and withered, 
the heart that would not blanch at scenes of crime 
and blood, will soften under the Rans des Vache, 
the early song of childhood. 

It is an undying feeling; and when one has gone 
out from his father’s wasted roof, and in the un- 
trodden forest clustered his family around some 
humble shed, can he see it wrested from him by 
the laws of his country, without cursing that 
country and those who govern it? Sir, what can 
compensate a Government for the loss of the love 
of its people? What is your overflowing treas- 
ury when it is filtered from the tears of the 
wretched, wrung from the hard earnings of those 
who would coin their blood for your protection, 
and rampart round this Capitol with their dead 
bodies before it should be polluted by the presence 
ofan enemy? Sir, if you wish to perpetuate this 
Union; if you wish to extinguish the fatal feeling 
to which I have alluded, to secure the quiet enjoy- 
ment of vested rights for ages to come, you will 
give to every man who seeks ita home in the soil. 
There is little faith in parchments or charters, or 
in the liberty they affect to guaranty; but it is 
probable this Government would endure uncounted 
centuries, if every quarter section of the public 
domain was the bona fide property of an actual 
settler. Incorporate every man with the soil, 
cluster around him the blessed endearmenis of 
home, and you bind him in an allegiance stronger 
than a thousand oaths. 

Mr. Speaker, for years past our legislation and 
our Constitution, or at least the spirit of our Con- 
stitution, have been frequently antipodes to each 
other. ‘The Constitution rose from the wreck of 
ancient prejudices, a structure of light and beauty, 
based upon the great principle of equal rights, and 
dedicated to rational liberty and law. The other 
has too often been deformed by features incom- 


| patible with the genius of the age; stamped with 


the crude conceptions of feudal times; fettered 
with restrictions dug up from sepulchered centuries. 


| Thus yourcriminalcode, in this age of philosophy, 


is founded on the jfrecepts of Draco. The dun- 


_ geon and the scaffold do their work as they did a 
duties, it has spread widely and deeply, particu- || 


thousand years ago; and the Promethean light of 
science that we hold in our hands, serves but to 
show the skeletons of the victims shut up for debt, 
who have perished amid the death damps of your 
jails and prisons. Thesame current runs through 
‘your whole system of jurisprudence. For years 
past it has seemed to be the study of gentlemen to 
create castes, or classes in society, and to legislate 
for one at the expense of another. What is your 


tariff system, but a daring outrage on the great 


principle of equality; an experiment on the for- 
bearance and credulity of the people; a shameful 


plan to enrich the non-producers at the expense 
of those who produce? What are your banks but 
part and parcel of the same system, devised to 


harness into the service of the few the God-given 
energies of the many? 


ig it that those who cause the earth to produce, 
live themselves without comfort, convenience, or 
laxury, and continue to be poor?”” So far from 
giving them protection, there is a heavy burden 
upon every article of prime necessity required by 
the producer. You tax to oppress one man and to 
benefit another; and this 1s justice! these are equal 
rights! 

Sir, this protective policy is calculated to render 
all the necessariee of life scarce and dear, and to 


wretchedness of his own fireside; his children || make manual labor, individual productiveness, a 


Incorporated manufae- 
turers, stock-jobbers, and shavers, spring up like 
fungi into affluence and distinction; but the labor- 
ing men, the wealth-creators, rema‘n peor, ‘* Why 
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mere drug inthe market. Look atthestate of things 
in our great ciues, ‘There are thousands of poor 
females destitute of clothing, and starving for 
bread. Many,alas! too many, yielding to mater- 
nal sympathies to hush the cries of a famishing 
child, are driven into prostitution, to be laughed 
and scoffed at by the fortunate and happy. Others 
go out as meniais, or labor for the great merchants, 
at wages barely enough to subsist upon. They 
pay the most exorbitant prices for the necessaries 
of life, and a tax to this Government for every 
garment put on their shivering children. Thus 


we lay an excise upon wretchedness itself; we | 


demoralize hundreds of unfortunate beings, crowd 
the alms-houses with bastards, and the streets 
with miserable wretches, starving and plundering, 
to labor in the penitentiaries or perish on the 
scaffolds. You crevze criminals, and then chas- 
tise them, like the abandoned mother who strangles 
with her own hands the unfortunate offspring of 
her abominations. If this be the effect of your 
protective system on the morals of the community, 
what must be its effect in a political point of view? 
I pass this by—the odious system of landlord and 
tenant, and absenteeism, and stewardship, which 
are fast gaining ground inthis country. | pass by 
the large manufactories, and the scenes of oppres- 
sion, and suffering, and guilt that are witnessed 
there; the rickety children that are doomed to an 
early slavery; the unhappy beings lost to shame 
in the depravity of a promiscuous association; the 
vassal tenantry who fawn upon the rich proprietor 
at the polle—a species of Helote, more servile than 
a southern slave, who, receiving for his daily 
labor just enough to support life, never hopes for 
emancipation. Oh! sir, could we throw open 
those prison manufactories, could we reduce the 


price of public land, and place a home within the | 


reach of every one, how many, in the vigor of 
manhood, would rush out to our glad, green val- 
leye and laughing streams, to harvest wealth and 
honors! How many of the young and beautiful, 
as yet untainted by the contagion of crime, would 
leave those darksome cells to be the joyous moth- 
ers of freemen in the far off forests of the West! 
How many, too, would abandon those scenes of 
poverty that spread along your Atlantic coast! 


those exhausted fields where labor is never re- | 


paid; those deserted halls that echo only to the 


whistling winds; those crumbling tombs, mute | 


memorials of the past! How many of the poor 
would leave their miserable hovels in Maryland, 


Virginia, and the Carolinas, starving as they are | 


upon the reminiscences of by-gone prosperity, 
for a home upon a soil where industry is always 
rewarded! 

Sir, are we to pass laws to restrict emigration? 
Are we to issue a writ of ne exeat? Must we 


throw a barrier between the respective States, and | 
forbid the people to pass from one to the other? || 


Refunding Duties—Mr. Smith. 


Spain gave away her lands. Her sons were the | uals. 
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1 am most sensible (said Mr. 8S.) of the 


memes 


1oneers of this new world—nor storms, nor un- || impossibility that every member upon this floor 
nown seas, nor famine, nor shipwreck, could | should examine with a just scrutiny every claim 
deter them. On, on they went in the career of || that comes before us, so as to enable him to dig. 
high adventure. Land and honors were the re- || criminate justly between their merits, and the prin. 
wards she held out to them, and their whole his- || ciples which they respectively involve. If the 


tory is a series of phenomena, from the outset of 
her great navigator to the downfall of Montezuma 


\ 


| honorable gentleman from Tennessee had thus 
| scrutinized the claim now before the House, and 


—the most extraordinary triumph ever obtained || ascertained carefully the distinction that exisig 
by civilized valor over physical force. Texas has | between the principles it involves, and the princi- 
pursued the same policy, and its wisdom is evi- || ples upon which rests the ‘fire bill’? reported jn 


dent. 


If her public domain had been fettered || favor of the New York city merchants, he would 
with the same legal restraints to settlement that || not have assimilated this bill to that, as being of 
exist here, not five hundred of the many thou- | 


precisely the same character, and as establishing 


sands now there would have crossed the Sabine. | a precedent by which millions of dollars would be 


But she has invited them by liberal donations; 


|| drawn from the Treasury. Sir, this bill, however 


and when that soil was invaded, and the flag of | it may be of a kindred character with the New 


despotism reeking over her beautiful prairies, look 
how bravely those emigrants have rushed to her 


\| York fire bill, is not dependent upon the same 
|| principles with that bill. And the passage of this 


defense. Oh, sir, you may rifle the leaves of | bill will furnish no precedent for the passage of 


history for deeds of fame; you may search among 
the fallen columns and mutilated tombs of Greece 
and Rome--immortal even in their dissolution— 
but you will never find a cause more sacred, that 
has been more nobly maintained, than the cause 
of Texas. Land of the brave and free! Refuge 
of the unfortunate! 
may thy star shine in cloudless beauty from our 
own loved banner of living glory! 

Mr. Speaker, I need not tell the House that the 
tide of empire is sweeping to the West. 


Alleghanies. In a few years your Capitol may 
stand on the banks of the Mississippi, and fling 
its broad shadows over the prairies of Missouri. 
Then, sir, when your cis-montane representatives 
throw themselves upon the charity of Congress, 
and beg protection and relief, could you complain 
if the voice of the Great West should remind 
you of your neglect? At no distant day our rela- 
tive positions will be changed, and you will be the 
suppliants. Everything around us points to the 
mighty change that is taking place. Where are 
_ your noble mansions, once the seat of a generous 
hospitality? Where your master minds, who im- 
pressed their names and spirits on the age’? Look 


abroad atthe symptomsof decay. Exhausted plan- | 
tations, crumbling edifices, depopulated towns, | 
Even your beautiful river || 


crowd upon the eye. E 
sweeps along its magnificent course almost un- 


shadowed by the wing of commerce; and where || "Y 
tenants may | 


villages once stood, a few solitar 
claim the scene of desolation. 


his, sir, is no 
fancy sketch. 


| Do not, like an unnatural parent, force us to rebel- 


Sir, what if we do draw off part of the population | 


of certain districts? Is it not merely a transfer 


from one State to another, under the same broad | 


wgis of our national Union? Are we not one in 
origin, one in language, one in the glorious destiny 
that awaits us? What boots it where the physical 
power preponderates, if you give equal laws and 
protection to the whole? Sir, when you have the 
means of — so many indigent families com- 
fortable, and of augmenting at the same time 

our national wealth, will you refuse to do so 


Gaenes of its probable effects on population ? Sir, | 


you owe a boon to the laboring class. Who fill 
the rank and file of your army in time of war? 
W hose bones lay scattered over your battle-fields? 
Who crowd the decks of your men of war? The 
laboring men. 
from first to last, however divided among political 
parties; and at a period not far back, when the 
angry passions of a gallant State were aroused, 
and thousands of kindred spirits fevered in her 


lion. Weask but for a small portion of the soil 
we liveon. It is moistened with the blood of our 


sepultured there; surrender them not to heartless 
speculators, but give us part of a soil consecrated 
| by such solemn memorials. 


|| from State to State; wherever your banner floats, 
‘|| and wherever the ‘* blows fall heaviest and thick- 


They have been ante always, | 
a 


cause—when the rich and educated of the South | 
were moving in mailed array against this Govern- | 


ment, had the men of moderate property joined || 


them, this Union would have passed away for- 
ever. This very Capitol would have become the 
fortress of a frontier State—this District the battle- 
ground of brothers. Sir, you owe a boon to those 
suffering people. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the only Government that 
ever speculated in the soil. 


England, wher she | 


_est,"’ there will they be, the bold and generous 
| Serrters or tHe Wesr. 


REFUNDING DUTIES. 


/'REMARKS OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, 
OF MAINE, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1837, 
| On the bill to refund certain Duties paid by Messrs. 


N.and L. Dann & Co., on Salt destroyed by | 


flood. 


| from 
| over the Treasury of the Government. 


Home of the poor !—Soon | 


The. 
physical power of this nation is crossing the | 


Your power is rapidly coming to || 
us. But we are your sons, and ask for assistance. || 


fathers; the bones of those who fell upon it are || 


Give us this, and in | 
the hour of peril call on us for gratitude. Likethe | 
ancient Egyptians, we will pawn the very ashes | 
of the dead to preserve the integrity of this Union; | 
and when you shout your battle-cry, our gallant | 

/men will echo it from mountain to valley, and | 


Mr. SMITH said hecommended most sincerely | 
| the vigilance with which the honorable gentleman | 
ennessee [Mr. Cave Jonunson} watched | reach in fifty years past. 


|| the other bill, of which the gentleman from Ten. 
|| nessee expresses so much apprehension. Whether 
| there be in the other bill sufficient merit to justify 
|| its passage or not, it is not now the time to decide. 
| Nor do | now feel myself called upon to say 
| whether I shall or shall not give that bill my sup- 
ort. 
| r What, sir, is the character of the bill now be- 
|| fore the House? It is to refund the duties paid 
‘|| upon a certain amount of salt imported by the 
claimants, and destroyed by a most extraordinary 
flood on the night of the same day when it was 
| landed upon the wharf. I beg leave to call the 
‘| attention of the House to a candid consideration 
| of the principles involved by this bill, for they are, 
as the gentleman from Tennessee has supposed, 
| of much magnitude, and certainly of great interest 
| to the mercantile interests of the country; as well 
| as of interest totheGovernment. They merit the 
|, deliberate consideration of the House. 
| The principles adopted by the Committee of 
|| Ways and Means in reporting this bill, are spe- 
|| cifically stated in :he report, which | had the honor 
‘| to make to the House upon it, and are as fol- 
|| lows: 
|| That relief for the remission of duties upon goods de- 
stroyed by inevitable acciden', can be safely granted in those 
cases, and in those cas¢s, only. 
“Where the goods were still in their original state as 
imported, and had not entered into the mass of commodi- 
| ties destined for the immediate consumption of the coun- 


** Where the circumstances of the loss are such as not only 
|| to excite no suspicion of fraud, but as expressly and directly 
|| to exclude the possibility of it. 

** Where the loss could not have been covered by ordinary 
insurance, or guarded against by the caution and diligence 
of a vigilant and prudent man of business. 
|| Where the evidence to all these points is full, direct, 

| unquestionable, and of the highest nature the case will 
|| permit.?? 
‘| Now, sir, I appeal to the deliberate judgment of 
'| this House to determine, whether these principles 
|| are not founded in sound policy and substantial 
justice, both as they affect the Government and 
the mercantile community? Both are deeply inter- 
ested in the judgment of Congress upon this sub- 
ject, and justice towards the one must be measured 
by what is also justice towards the other. The 
case now before us, sir, comes pointedly and in- 
disputably within both the letter and equity of 
| these principles. The salt was destroyed while 
| in its original state. The circumstances of its 
|| destruction are such as to exclude the possibility 
of fraud; it was landed under the inspection of 
the custom-house officers, and its destruction is 
|| testified by them, as also its amount. It wasa 
'| loss that could not have been covered by ordinary 
|| insurance. No companies exist to take insur- 
-ance of property against risks by flood upon the 
| land; and no merchantor other person ever dreamed 
of seeking such an insurance. Such an insurance, 
| against flood upon the land, would indeed imply of 
itself great negligence in regard to the place of 
storing the property, and be proof of its being an 
insecure and improper place. Sir, this property, 
as the proof in this case abundantly shows, was 
stored where no flood had ever been known to 
It was a place of sup- 





j 


He was || posed security, and no vigilance would have anti- 


sure, nevertheless, that the gentleman was no less 1] cipated the event which destroyed it. To all these 


ready than others to refund to individual claim- 


held dominion here, was prodigal in her donations. || sessed of moneys that rightfully belong to individ- 


j 


points the proof is plenary, indisputable, and 


ants their honest dues, in cases where, upon full | above the suspicion of fraud. Then, sir, I ask 
investigation, the Government is shown to be pos- || is there a gentleman upon this floor, who will 





controvert the justice of this claim, or contend 
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that the duties thus paid ought not to be re-— 
; 
~_ Speaker, I am not one of those who feel | 
themselves tied down to any set of principles, 
from mere regard for precedents. 1, for one, care 
not whether a case has precedent in its support 
or not. I look at the principles believed to be in- 
volved in each case as it arises, and if these are 
such as commend themselves to my judgment, I | 
will support the case, though a thousand prece- 
dents be arrayed against it; and so, on the con- 
trary, if a case that exhibits precedents without 
number in its support, comes not within my no- 
tions of just reasoning and sound principles, 1 
will oppose and repudiate it. But, sir, | know 
there are gentlemen upon this floor who do place 
reliance on precedent, and who ask for every new 
case that arises, if precedent exists to justify it. 
To such I will say, I have precedents enough in- 
support of every principle involved by this claim 
to sustain and justify its allowance. And one 
precedent, in particular, will I furnish the House, | 
where not only the abstract principle of this case, | 
but every incidental circumstance of it, finds an 
astonishing similitude. History scarcely records 
two accidental and distant events so strangely alike 
ag the one now before us and the one | will cite 
directly. 7 nee, ; Seid 
But, sir, I will begin with the earliest legislation 
of Congress upon the subject of remitting duties 
on imports destroyed. ‘The principle recognized 
by Congress in many of them was that of remit- 
ting duties upon such articles as had been acci- 
dentally destroyed while in the shape of their ori- | 
ginal importation; in other words, on articles that 
had been destroyed before entering into the con- 
sumption of the country. This is substantially 
one of the principles adopted by the Committee | 
of Ways and Means, in the report of the case | 
now before us. This is founded on the supposi- 
tion that the destruction of the articlethus remitted 
upon will give place to a new importation into the 
country of a corresponding amount, upon which 
the Government will receive its quota of duties 
anew, and thus be indemnified for the remission. 
This is an equitable and an honest supposition. 
Surely it can never be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to speculate upon the misfortunes of its mer- 
chants or citizens. Sir, this principle alone is 
broad enough to cover the case, and to authorize | 
the remission now proposed by the bill before the | 
House. 
But, sir, I go to the precedent of Congress. | 
The first case I will cite is the first case definitively 
acted upon by Congress—the case of Thomas Jen- 
kins & Co., contained in ch. 47, art. 2, Laws of the 
United States, p. 110. The act provides: 
“ That the duties, amounting to $167 50, be remitted on 
a parcel of hemp, duck, ticklenburg, and molasses, the , 
property of Thomas Jenkins & Co., merchants of the city 
of Hudson, in the State of New York, which were lost by 
fire, in the brig Minerva, on her passage from New York to | 
the city of Hudson, her port of delivery ; andthe Secretary | 
ofthe Treasury of the United States is hereby authorized 
and directed to allow a credit on the bond, or bonds, ex- 
ecuted by the said Tnomas Jenkins & Co., tur payment of 
the duties on the said goods. Approved June 14, 1790.”? 
It is observable, Mr. Speaker, that this case 
embraces a principle of much broader extent than | 
is recognized in either the circumstances of the | 
case or in the report of the case now berore the 
House. The property released from duty in Jen- 
kins’s case had made her port of entry, and was 
proceeding to her port of delivery when the loss || 
occurred; and the loss occurred from an exposure | 
of the property by the owners to new risks, and 
to a risk that the property might and would have 
been protected against by ordinary care and vigi- 
lance on the part of the owners. lt was an insurable 
risk—one that could have been foreseen, and cal- 
culated upon, and insured against. Inthe Dana 
case, before the committee, the loss arose from 
entirely different causes—from a flood of unex- || 
ampled severity—from a cause which could not | 
have been reasonably anticipated, nor calculated | 
upon, nor insured against; from a risk which || 
human foresight and experience could not have | 
regarded as possible, and from arisk not ordinarily || 
insurable. The evidence in the case is, that— } 
“A little after midnight, a violent gale of wind com- || 
menced, which continued to blow until highwater at noon || 
next day, driving into the harbor an immense sea, and rais- 
ing the tides higher than had been known for many years, 
covering the wharves, and overflowing the lower stories of 
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| States.””—See House Reports, No. 27, session 1824-25. 
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many buildings. By this tide, the store in which the salt 


was stored was moved from its foundation, and the whole 
of the salt washed away. 


*'The salt was landed under the inspection of the officers 
of the customs, who were witnesses to the loss, and certify 
to the facts.’’ 

The next case on record is a case exactly in 
oint, so exactly that all the circumstances of the 
oss are identically the same with the one now | 
before us. The article destroyed was salt; it was | 


| destroyed by flood, after being landed; it was de- | 


stroyed by a flood of uncommon magnitude, and | 
destroyed, too, on the night of the day when it 
was landed. The case of Dana & Co. is the same 
case throughout. [tis wonderful how two occur- | 
rences of such exact similitude should take place. | 
The report of the committee in this former case | 
was made to the House of Representatives, July | 
24, 1790. It was duly considered by the House, |, 
and a bill moved accordingly. The report wasas || 
follows: 
** Report on the petition of John Steward and John David. 
son: referred on the 5th instant. 
** Tt appears in proof, that the said Stewart and David- | 
son, in the month of April last, imported at the port o 
Annapolis, eighteen hundred bushels of salt, which was 
taken account of by the colicctor at the port aforesaid ; and 
that the night after the same was landed, an uncommon 
storin and flood raised the water at the port aforesaid, so 
that the cellar in which the salt was stored, though usually 
dry, was flowed with water to the depth of two feet, and 
thereby destroyed thirteen hundred and twenty-five bushels 
of the salt. The petitioners pray a remission of the duties 
on the last mentioned quantity of salt. 
‘« The committee are of opinion, that the prayer of the 
petition be grauted; and that a law pass for that purpose.’’ 


This record is to be found on page 69 of the | 
manuscript reports of committees of the House | 
of Representatives. A bill for the remission of 
the duties was accordingly passed by the House, 
and concurrently passed by the Senate, and may | 
be found in volume 2, Laws of the United States, | 


p. 174, chapter 64: approved August 4, 1790, and | 
1s as follows: 


| 
‘* That so much of the duties accruing on eighteen hun- 
dred bushels of salt, imported in the ship Mercury, into the | 
port of Annapolis, in the State of Maryland, some time in | 
the month of April last, on account of Messrs. John Stew- | 
art and John Davidson, as relates to thirteen hundred and 
twenty-five bushels thereof, which were casually destroyed 
by flood on the night of the same day on which the said 
salt was landed and stored, shall be, and the same is hereby, 


remitted.”? 
Sir, the honorable gentleman from Tennessee | 
{Mr. Jounson] says there is no precedent for a | 
case like the case now before the House; but he | 
has said this only because he could not have | 
known of the existence of this case of Davidson. | 
He knew not this, probably, from want of that 
critical examination which | have already said it | 
is impossible for every gentleman of this House | 
to give to every case that is presented to the | 
House. But, says the gentleman, if there be | 
precedent, it is only of a casual case, that passed 
without the observation of members, and a full 
knowledge of the facts. Sir, I admit that some | 
precedents do find a place upon our statute-books | 
from oversight, and precedents that are wrong in 
principle, and that deserve not to weigh as au- 
thority. But, sir, the honorable gentleman will | 
observe that this one now cited cannot have been, 
nor now be considered, as of this accidental and | 
unworthy character; for the law itself embodies || 
the fact that it is a remission of duties on salt, | 
** casually destroyed by flood on the night of the same | 
day on which the said salt was landed and stored’’— | 
precisely the case now before the House. 
Sir, what was just in 1790 is just at this day, if | 
founded in principle.* ‘The case of Davidson was 
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* On April 20, 1792, Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, reported to the House on the petition of 
Eliphalet Ladd, which had been referred to his considera- | 
tion by the House, in favor of remit'ing entirely the duties 
on goods which have been shipwrecke1, and which escape 
either with or without damage, or to vest the power some- |, 
where either to remit or abate, according to the circum- | 
stances of the case. He added: “* From the rareness of 
the casualty, this loss to the revenue, from either arrange. || 
ment, could not be very material.’’—See it in State Papers, || 
vol. 1, on Finance, p. 162. 

In the case of Paul Chase, praying a remission of duties 
on goods imported into St. Mary’s, Georgia, during the last 
war, and subsequently captured by the enefny, the com- | 
mittee said: ‘The object of the Government in laying 
duties on foreign merchandise imported into the United 
States, is to raise a revenue for the support of Government | 
on foreign merchandise actually consumed within the United | 


So in the case of J. F. Ohl, where seventy-five boxes of | 
sugar were imported into Philadelphia in November, 1826, ' 


|, extent now. 
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allowed, not upon mere policy or expediency, in 
1790, but upon principle; upon principle founded 
in equity as well as sound policy. It was allowed 
upon the same principle now recognized by the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the report of 
the case now before the House. 

Congress conceded that the article destroyed 
was in its original state; that it had not gone into 
the market, nor entered into the consumption of 
the country; that its destruction would probabl 
give place to a new importation of a correspond- 
ing amount, upon which the Government would 
get its duty; that it was destroyed without any 
lack of ordinary prudence and vigilance on the 
part of the importer; that the destruction could 
not have been covered by an ordinary insurance; 
and that all the facts were so proved as to nega- 
tive the possibility of fraud in the case. Such is 
precisely the case now before the House; and 
upon what principle, l ask, can the one case be 
allowed, and the other disallowed? 

The next kindred case of remission that is on 
record, is the case of two French citizens, which 
reads as follows: 

* An act for the remission of the duties on eleven hogs- 
heads of coffee, which have been destroyed by fire. 


** Whereas, eleven hogsheads of coffee were imported in 
the brig Jason, from Cape a by two French citi- 
zens, to the port of Nortolk and Portsmouth, in November 
last, and the duties thereon secured to be paid by Messrs. 
Elliot and Purviance, of the same port: Aud whereas, the 
said eleven hogsheads of coffee were afterwards, on account 
of the same importers, shipped to the port of Baltimore, and 
there, in the night of the 7th day of January last, destroyed 
by fire: 

‘* Be it therefore enacted, §&c., That the duties paid, or 
payable, to the United States, on the same eleven hogs- 
heads of coffee be, and the same are hereby, remitted ; and 
it shall be the duty of the collector of the ports of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth to refund the same duties, if they have 
been received. 

‘APPROVED, May 9, 1794.” 

This act is found in the United States Laws, vol. 
2, page 404. This case again covers a principle 
of much broader extent than the case of Dana & 
Co., and exhibits, comparatively, no merit, wh-n 
contrasted with the latter. ‘The claimants were 
foreigners—the goods had been imported to one 


| market, and thence to a second market, and were, 


after this, destroyed by fire, by an exposure of the 
property to @ new and ordinary risk, against which 
an insurance might have been effected, and against 
which ordinary prudence would have effected an 
insurance. Nevertheless, as they were destroyed 


| before entering into the consumption of the coun- 


try, the duties were refunded. 

And here again I beg the attention of the honor- 
able gentleman from Tennessee, and of the House 
generally,.to the fact, that this case of the French 
citizens is not one where the facts could have es- 
caped the notice of Congress, while the law in its 
favor was on its passage. Itis not a precedent that 
was established through the negligence of Con- 
gress: So well did Congress understand what the 
measure and the case was, and so careful were 
they in the recognition of the principle it involved, 
that the facts of the case were specially set forth 


in the preamble of the bill, as I have read it from 
| the statute-book. Congress herein recognized the 


es that inasmuch as the property destroyed 
ad .not actually entered into the consumption of 
the country, and had not gone into the market, 
but was held ‘‘ on account of the same importers,’’— 
in other words, had never changed hands and 
owners, it was but just, and honest, and politic, 
to refund the duties paid upon it, though it had 
been several months in the country. 

Sir, | do not press the principle in this broad 
I do not eay | would recognize it to 
such anextent now. I cite the case only to show 
how much broader is the principle upon which 
Congress has heretofore acted in the remission of 
duties,.than in the one now involved by the case 
before us. Surely, sir, if the case of the French 


|| citizens be admissible in half its extent, the case 


and destroyed by fire on the 7th of December, 1827, (three 
months thereafter,) the committee say: “ The committee 


|| consider the precedents in which relief has been given, to 


be confined to cases where the goods have been burnt or 
destroyed in the form in which they were originally im- 
ported; and believing, as they do, that the spirit of the 
revenue laws requires tiie collection of duties only upon 
those goods which are consumed in the country, and that 
every joss of this kind must necessarily call for an addi - 
tional and equivalent importation, upon which duties will 
be paid, have reported a bill, &c. —See Report 1:0, vol. 3, 
1827-728, 
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of Messrs. Dana & Co., now before us, is beyond 

yueastion. , 

The case of Jnbez Rogers is another case founded 
on the same policy of the Government. It is en- 
titled ** An act for the remission of the duties on 
certain distilled spirits destroyed by fire.’’ It was 
approved June 7, 1794, and reads as follows: (See 
United States Laws, vol. 2, p. 485.] 

‘* Whereas, Jabez Rogers, Jr., who had erected large 
worke at Middlebury, in ihe State of Vermont, for distilling 
spirits from the produce of the country, bas had the same 
twice destroyed by fire, with a quantity Of spirits therein, 
on which, by law, duties had become payable to the United 
States: 

** Aud whereas, considering the equity of the case, said 
duties ought to be remitted: Therefore, 

** Be it enacted, §&c., That the duties payable to the Uni 
ted States on all such distilled spirits as shall be proved, to 
the satisfaction of the supervisor of the district of Vermont, 
tohave been destroyed by fire in the distillenes lately burnt 
at Mi'dlebury, in the State of Vermont, be, and are here- 
by, remitted.’’ 

Here, again, the principle adopted is altogether 
more broad and liberal than is asked or contem- 
plated in the case of Dana & Co., now before the 
House. It not only adopts the principle of refund- 
ing the duties that had accrued to the Government, 
because the dutiable article was destroyed before 
entering into the ordinary consumption of the 
country, but, also, in a case where the loss in- 
curred was from a risk against which ordinary 
prudence would have protected the owner; where 
an insurance of the property, against the very loss 
incurred, was possible. Tne case before the com- 
mittee embodies all the merit of the first principle, 
without being exposed to the derogation of the 
last-mentioned circumstance, 

The principle of refunding duties imposed by 
Government in cases where the purpose of both 
the Government in imposihg such duties, and of 
the individual in paying them, has been defeated 
by inevitable and unforeseen accident, which is 
precisely the principle of the case of the Danas— 
was fully recognized and adopted by Government 
in the act of June 1, 1796, entitled ** An act pro- 
viding relief to the owners of stills within the 
United States, for a limited ime, in certain cases.”’ 


That act provided (see volume 2, United States | 
Lawes, page 571) that where a distiller had been | 


*‘really and truly prevented from employing or 


‘working his stillor sulls, during any part of the | 


* term fur which he had rendered it liable to pay a 
“duty upon its or their capacity, by the destruc- 

tion or failure of fruit and grain, or any other 
* wnavvidable cause, within the district in which he 
* resides, &c.,’’ he might pay upon its capacity a 
pro rata duty for the time his still or stills were 
actually employed. 

The same principle was adopted by the act of 
March 3, 1797, relating to duties laid upon mills 
employed in the manufacture of snuff. The sec- 
ond section of that act provided as follows, (see 
vol. 2, United States Laws, p. 590:) 

«That in all cases of licenses granted under the said act, 
where, by failure of water, or other casualty, occurring to 
the mill or milis, or to the implements, or to the proprietor, 
or otver person licensed, the use and benefit of such license 
Has been lost, or considerably interrupted, and the duties 


thereon required, or paid, may be considered peculiarly | 


unequal and injurious; the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon due representation and proof of such case, shall be, 
and hereby is, authorized to cause to be refunded, or re- 
mitted, such parts of duties paid or secured on such license, 
as shallappear just and reasonable under the circumstances 
of the case, and having regard to the loss, injury, or pecu- 
liar hardship sustained as aforesaid.” 


I may cite the case of the Providence merchants, || 


found in vol. 3, p. 433, of the Lawsof the United 


States. The collector of the district of Provi- | 


dence, in the State of Rhode Island, was author- 


the duties on such parts of two certain cargoes of 
tens as were imported on the 29th of July, 1800, 


by Thomas Lloyd & Co., and on the 22d of | 
August, 1800, by John J. Clark, ‘*as remained | 


* deposited to secure the payment of duties, under 
‘the care of the officers of the customs, on the 
“twenty-first day of January last, in the aforesaid 
‘town of Providence, and shall be proved, to the 
‘satisfaction of the said collector, to have been 
‘burned and destroyed.”” 

This was approved March 3, 1801. 

The commitiee who reported this last case for 
relief say: 

* Your committee are of opinion that, as the googis were 
under the care of the officers of the customs at the time 
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of the owners, and that, as granting relief in this case can- ! 


not establish a precedent dangerous to the revenue, the | 
prayer of the petition ought to be gtanted.’’—American 
State Papers, vol. 1, on Finance, p. 098. 


Here the principle of not exacting duties on 
goods destroyed before entering into the ordinary 
consumption of the country, is distinctly and un- 
deniably recognized, and the great leading prin- 
ciple of the case. Here, also, the principle of 
remission is extended far beyond the nature of the 
case presented by the Messrs. Dana & Co., be- 
cause it is made to covera loss arising from a risk, 
against which an ordinary insurance, and ordinary 
vigilance, would heve protected theowners. The 
fact that the property was still in possession of 
the Government does notalter the case, only so far 
asit may presume to shut out the possibility of fraud on | 
the part of the importers, because this fact did not 
take the case out of the principle of ordinary in- 
surances, nor release the owners from exercising 
ordinary vigilance to secure themselves against 
loss from such a risk. 

Mr. Speaker, | might go on and cite, in detail, 


each of the several cases that have come before || 


Congress for remission, but for consuming too 
much of the time of the House. Suffice it to say 
that, after careful and vigilant search, I find no 
case conflicting with the principle of the case now 
presented, and when the fact that the property 
destroyed was so situated as not to be insurable 
was taken into consideration. Cases may be found 
where there was a want of proof of vigilance and 
ordinary care, or where the property was insur- 
able in the ordinary way, or where it has been 
exposed to new risks, against which the Govern- 
ment could not properly be made a partner with 
the importers or owners. Such cases have been, 
and very properly, too, rejected. The last case 
of this kind, I believe, which was acted on by 
Congress, was that of George and William Bangs, 
in January, 1830. It wasacaseof goods destroyed 
by fire. But, sir, on turning to the proceedings 
of the House upon this case, I find it to have 
been one clearly excluded by the principles of the 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
case before us. The case of Bangs* was one of 
neglectand want ofordinary care The gentleman 
who is now the oldest Representative of Rhode 
Island upon this floor [Mr. Pearce] was among 


| the number who opposed the bill, and he opposed 


it on the ground that the argument urged in its sup- 
port ‘* would establish a bad precedent’’—** would 
‘lead to the conclusion that Government would 
‘guaranty all goods imported, which, THROUGH 
‘ NEGLECT, might be destroyed in thestore, or which 
‘ might be exported by coastwise navigation from 
‘the North to the South.’’ He denied that there 
was any analogy between the case and that of the 
goods destroyed by fire at Savannah, and upon 
which the duties were remitted. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee of 


| Ways and Means of the present House was also 


among the number who opposed the bill in favor 


_ofthe Bangs. He did it expressly on the ground 


that ** the effect of the passage of the bill would be 
‘to encourage the importing merchants to neglect 
‘their business. He attributed the fact of this claim 


_* being made to the remissness of the importer, who 


‘ought,as every merchant who knows his business 
‘ does, to have insured his property. This was a case, 
‘he contended, of Gross and PALPABLE NEGLI- 
‘ cence;and if the House should asopttheprinciple 
‘of the bill, we would have our tables crowded with 
‘ memorials whenever a fire takes place in the Uni- 
‘ted States. The merchants in the interior of the 


-*country had as good right to claim a remission 
med and directed, by the law of their case, to remit | 


‘of duties on goods destroyed by fire as the im- 


|| § porters.”” 


Sir, I accord most fully with these views, and 
the principles upon which they are founded. 


| But, sir, a broad, marked, and manifest principle 


distinguishes the case now before the House from 


the Bangs case, as thus represented. In a case 
not only déficient in proof of ordinary vigilance, 
‘on the part of the importer, but thus marked by 


proof of ‘*gross and palpable negligence,” | 
should feel it my duty, as every other member of 
this body would feel it to be his duty, to reject 


the claim. Sir, the argument of such a case does 
| not touch or affect the merits of the present one. 


* See Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates, vol. 6, part 


they were consumed by fire, and not subject to the contro! a, p. 622. 
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Thus much, Mr. Speaker, have I felt it m 
duty to say in relation to precedents. I will ventes, 
| to affirm that, while numerous precedents of res 

mission can be adduced, covering all of the prin. 
| ciples of the present case, and stretching even far 
beyond it, not one case will be found rejected 
_ wherein the facts set forth are not distinguishable 
| in point of strength and merit from this case, and 
therefore not deserving of weight as authorit 
against it, even with those gentlemen who wish to 
_ be governed by precedent. 

But, sir, I appeal now to those naked principles 
of justice and policy, which this House and Con. 
| gress ought and may safely adopt, as decisive of 
all cases. I ask not to have this Dana case re. 
_garded as an exception to all general principles 

of legislation, but as coming fairly and rightfully 
within those general principles which ought to be 
recognized in all legislation towards the mercan. 
| tile community. These are the principles laid 
| down in this report of the Committee of Ways 
/and Means. And let it be established, that in 
those cases, and in those cases only, will Congresg 
| remit duties on goods destroyed, where 
Ist. The goods were, when destroyed, in their 
| original state as imported, and had not entered 
into the mass of commodities destined for the im- 
mediate consumption of the country. 

2d. Where the circumstances of the loss are 
such as not only to excite no suspicion of fraud, 
but as expressly and directly to exclude the pos. 
sibility of it. 

3d. Where the loss could not have been covered 
by ordinary insurance, or guarded against by the 
caution and diligence of a vigilant and prudent 
man of business; and 

Where the evidence to all these points is full, 
direct, unquestionable, and of the highest nature 
the case will permit. 

Sir, I ask the allowance of this Dana case only 
| upon those principles—as a case justified in every 

requirement of those principles beyond any con- 
troversy or question. Ican conceive of no danger 

or possible injustice to the Treasury of the Gov- 
| ernment by adopting these fundamental rules of 
| remission. I can conceive of no sound argument 
| that can be adduced on the opposite side, that will 
| not do injustice to the commercial interests of the 
country. Surely Government cannot desire to 
| pursue a policy that shall work injustice to the 
| vigilant importing merchant, nor to speculate upon 
| his inevitable misfortunes. If the merchant, under 

any case that can be conceived of as coming within 

the principles | have adverted to as the just ones 
| to control this case, can stand up against the loss 
incurred, without any fault on his part, of the 

original cost and expenses of importation of the 
| goods so destroyed, surely the Government may 
| well abstain from exacting of him the payment of 
duties upon the property; and surely, moreover, 
the Government that is unwilling to relax its de- 
mands upon the unfortunate merchants in a case 
of such extreme hardship, must be regarded as 
slow indeed in the encouragement of honest enter- 
prise. I trust such is not the character of our Gov- 
ernment. Be that as it may, I have discharged 
my duty towards the claimants in this and every 
similar case. 











EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. L. HAMER, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1837, 


On the Resolution offered by Mr. Wise, for the 
Appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. HAMER said: 
| Mr. Speaker: It is a fact well known to every 
| gentleman who has been an observer of the signs 
| of the times for a few. years past, that the speeches 
delivered here have considerable effect upon the 
public mind. Itis right that they should. The 
/ members sent here are presumed to have some 
knowledge of the nature of our Government, of 
| the interests of the country, and of the manner In 


| which the Government is administered. What 
| they publicly declare, under such circumstances, 
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in their places, under official and personal respon- 
sibilities, deserve to have an influence upon their 
own immediate constituents, and upon the public 
at large. ; 

For three years past I have frequently listened 
to speeches, made by gentlemen in the Opposition, 
which I thought, at the time, deserved replies. 
Others thought differently, and they were per- 


mitted to pass unnoticed. Some of these speeches 


contained the slang and falsehoods of letter-writers 
and unprincipled editors, polished and indorsed 
by the orator, and sent out to poison and mislead 


the public mind with regard to those who are in | 


wer. 

"Some of us have thought we ought not to an- 
swer them, because it would occupy too much 
time. It was believed that we ought to transact 
the public business, and go home. I amasmuch 
opposed to the long, desultory debates that occur 
here, involving the presidential and every other 

uestion before the country, as any one else. We 
carry these things so far, that it has been re- 
marked by more than one intelligent citizen, that 

the House of Representatives was becoming a 
mere debating society—a club for the discussion 
of political questions. My opinion is, that we 
ought first to transact the public business, and 
then, if we have time to spare, let us debate these 
topics. The affairs of our constituents should be 
firstattended to. It was for that they sent us here, 
and when the duty is discharged, it is time enough 
to engage in making political harangues. But 
instead of this, we waste the commencement and 
the middle of the session—nay, almost the whole 
period—with such debates, and near the close of 
it take up and pass some fifty or a hundred bills; 
decapitatea hundred more, without much exam- 
ination, and then adjourn. ‘This, in my estima- 
tion, is all wrong. But what is to be gained by 
our remaining silent? If we do not debate, the 
Opposition will. The time is consumed, and the 
vocabulary of our language ransacked for oppro- 
brious epithets, to be heaped upon the Executive, 
upon this House, and upon the constituents who 
sustain both. Corruption, fraud, tyrant, usurper, 
slaves, are familiar terms here. 

These charges are made day after day, and re- 
main uncontradicted, to go out to the country and 
circulate among the people. Are these charges 
true or false? ‘That ‘* silence gives consent”’ is an 


old maxim, which has muchtruthinit. Thefre- | 


quent repetition of these charges -by the Opposi- 
tion, and the silence of the friends of the Adminis- 


tration, will induce some portion of the country to | 


believe them. If they are true, we ought to ad- 
mit them; if not, we should pronounce them false. 
So far as [ know or believe, they are false, and 1 
therefore pronounce them so before the country. 

No one word is heard oftener in our debates 
here, than the word ‘* Party!’’ The Opposition 
gentlemen seem to be peculiarly fond of it. They 
are constantly appealing to us to disregard party 
considerations, and go for the country! 

Thereare parties in all free Governments. They 
arise from a difference of opinion among men in 
regard to the policy to be pursued by those who 
are intrusted with administration of public affairs. 
Candidates, holding to opposite principles, present 
themselves for public favor, and the people decide 
between them. In other countries, especially in 
England, one party is said to be out of power, and 
the other in, as ihe one or the other may happen 
to be successful. It was formerly sohere. At one 
time the Federal party was in power, and at another 
time the Republican or Democratic party. But for 
a few years past a different mode of expression 
has been adopted. The Opposition claim to be 
‘Tue Counrry,’’and denounce us as ‘‘a party!” 
We, who have been in power for eight years; we, 
who elect the President and sustain him and his 
Administration by the votes of a large majority of 
the American people; we, forsooth, are ‘‘a party,” 
whilst a minority, struggling in vain to obtain the 


control of the Government, impudently claim to 


€ the country ! 

Ow, there never can be a universal concur- 
rence of opinion with respect to public men and 
public measures; and when the question has been 
airly presented to the people, and a majority de- 
cide either one way or the other, that decision is 
Virtually the voice of the country. Such a decis- 
ton has been made. It was announced in 1828, 
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and has remained unreversed until thistime. We 
are the country, and have been during all that pe- 
riod. If there are either ‘‘parties,’’ or ‘‘factions,”’ 
in the case, they are to be found among those who 
manifest violent and, persevering opposition to the 
will of the majoritys-a will so distinctly and re- 
peatedly expressed by the sovereign people of the 
United States. 

1 have no disposition to fight the presidential 
campaign over again upon this floor; to imitate 
the old soldier, who shouldered his crutch, and 
showed how fields were won. But as reviewing 
seems to be the order of the day, and it has 

| become very unfashionable to speak to the sub- 
ject before the House, I will look back to some 
of the topics which have been introduced into this there were many of them among those who co- 
| debate, as well as others that have taken place | operated with him against the Administration. 
here. The old black-cockade party, and their regular 

It has been quite common for the last three descendants and successors, who held the same 
years to hear the President pronounced a usurper , doctrines, formed no small portion of the Opposi- 
and atyrant. Grecian, Roman, and English his- tion. Look (said he) at Massachusetts, so nighly 
tory have ail been put in requisition,and carefully | complimented the other day by the honorable 
examined, from beginning to end, for the purpose gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr Pickxens,} 
of finding parallels and illustrations of his cruelty, and you may there see on what side the remnant 
tyranny, and usurpation. Itis an easy matter to of the old Federalists of ’98 ure to be found. 
make these comparisons, and to call hard names. On this subject of the tariff, as well as upon sev- 
It requires very little talent and less reading. But | eral others, there is an old proverb, which I can 
gentlemen should remember that declamation is recommend to the consideration of gentlemen in 
not argument; and that assertion is not proof. If | the Opposition. I know it is said by Lord Ches- 
these parallels are just, it must be within the terfield and others, to be rather vulgar to quote 
power of those who use them to point to the proverbs, but I confess I like them. Proverbs are 
facts which render the President obnoxious tothe | usually the result of the accumulated experience 
charges preferred againsthim. Whyaretheynot | of successive generations of men. In nineteen 
given? In what point has he violated either law | cases out of twenty, they aretrue. It is their truth 
or Constitution? Let them point to the instance, which preserves them; if false, they would be for- 
and give us the circumstances. General, indis- gotten. The one to which I aliude is, that **those 
criminate condemnation will notsatisfy the Ameri- who live in glass houses ought not to throw 
can people. When the cases are specified, it will | stones.’’ 
be matter for investigation and argument whether Do we differ in regard to the doctrine of a pro- 
they sustain the accusations so confidently made | tective tariff? Pray, what are the sentiments of 
by his antagonists. Until then I, for one, shall the Opposition upon this subject? Have they any 
consider it as mere idle declamation. | principle in common with regard to protection? 

I do not stand here to pronounce a eulogium |} What is it? Ask the nullifiers; the people of what 
upon the President. His actsare before hiscoun- is called (and | think she has earned the ttle here, 
trymen, and they have already, in the presence if nowhere else) the gallant little State of South 
of his accusers, rendered a verdict of unqualified Carolina. Why, sir, it is but a short time since 
| approbation upon his publiccareer. Whatmotive they were willing to peril everything, Union itself, 
can he have to infringe upon the liberties of his rather than submitto a protective tariff—to a * bill 
fellow-citizens, or to overturn the Constitution of of abominations.”” They deny the power of Con- 
his country? None. Hiscountrymenhavecon-| gress to pass any such law, and hold all such 
ferred upon him every favor in their gift, and he , enactments to be open violations of the Constitu- 
has attained the highest station which human. tion. But what say the Opposition in the North 
power can bestow. From that stationheisabout and the West? What are the sentiments of the 
to retire, leaving his country happy and prosper- ‘‘ American-system ’’ men on thia subject? They 
ous beyond example, and attended by the bene- believe that the Federal Government not only has 
dictions of a just and grateful people. the authority to pass such laws, but that it isa 
| But I will not enter upon his defense. If 1 solemn duty we owe our country to afford them 
| were inclined to do so under other circumstances, this protection. These are the gentlemen who 
| I have been saved the necessity of discharging are so grievously offended at the want of consist 
| this duty by the able and eloquent speech of my = among the friends of the Administration! 
| friend from Indiana, [Mr. Hannecan,] who has How is it in respect to internal improvements 
just taken his seat. He has treated this subject || under the authority of the General Government? 
| so much more ably than I could hope to do, that || Here there is a like inconsistency amongst our 
I will not aitempt to tread upon the ground he has || political opponents. In the South and Southwest, 
already occupied. | the power to construct roads and canals is most 
| Can any one fail to see why it is that these strenuously denied; but in the North and West 
| unfounded charges are so often repeated? Those | it is almost universally claimed and conceded. 

| who have studied the nature of the human mind | It is with one portion of the country a most radical 
| areaware of the influence made upon it by repeated | errorsto attempt the exercise of this authority; 
| blows, followed up from time to time with untiring | whilst in another region it is part of the constitu- 
|| perseverance. This everlasting hammering inthe | tional duty of the functionaries here to make large 
'| same place will ultimately produce its effect upon | appropriations for this purpose. Whata delightful 
‘| the hardest material; and assaults made upon | harmony there would be among such gentlemen, 
| individual character, whether public or private, if they were in power, and head control of the 
| from day to day, for a series of years, if uncon- | finances of the country! What discussions we 
| tradicted, will finally gain credence, even among | should hear among themselves upon the constitu- 
'a man’s friends. This is the secret of the merci- | tionality and wisdom of such appropriations! It 
less warfare which has been carried on against | would be the music of the spheres; a concord 
President Jackson. | of sweet sounds. Their President would have ho 
| Another fruitful topic of discussion with the , difficulty whatever in adopting a line of policy 
| Opposition, is the inconsistency of the President | which would receive the unanimous support of all 
and his friends in regard to the great questions of | his party. is 
| policy that have been agitated before the country Another very important subject involved in the 
for some years past. The gentleman from Vir- | political-contests of the last three or four years, Is 
|| ginia [Mr. Roperrson] has adverted to this con- the Bank of the United States. What are the 
trariety of opinion. sentiments of the Opposition with regard to this 

Mr. ROBERTSON arose, and said the gentle- | institution? As variant as the colors of the rain- 
/man from Ohio had misapprehended him. He || bow. The strict constructionists in the South 
did not speak of the differences of principle among | deny the power of Congress to create such a cor- 
the friends of the Administration. He had said poration. Some hold that, if they had the power, 
nothing of the terrible Federalists they had in| it would be inexpedient to exercise it; and others 

‘| their ranks, nor of the discordant materiala that '| that it would be excellent policy to create a bank 


composed their party; but he had attempted to 
show that the President was inconsistent with 
himself; that from his own acts and communica- 
tions he might be clacmed as the friend or the 
enemy of the taritf, internal improvements, the 
bank, &c., &c. 

Mr. LLAMER said he accepted the gentleman's 
statement with pleasure; he had no doubt misap- 
prehended the tenor of his observations. But he 
would tell the gentleman, that with regard to 
“terrible Federalists,’’ if he wanted to find them 
of the real black-cockade stamp of 1800, he might 
readily do so, and that in great numbers, among 
his own political associates. He believed the 
gentleman had never belonged to that school; but 
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with proper limitations.. Another class believe 
the power exists, but that its exertion would be 
dangerous to public iiberty ; whilst the real **Simon 
Pure,”’ thorough-going bankites, not only claim 
the authority, but insist that such a bank is indis- 
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pensably necessary, as a great balance-wheel to | 
regulate the currency, and control the fiscal oper- | 
ations of the country. These are the men who | 


are never weary in the discharge of their duty. 
They go about day and night, crying, ‘‘distress! 


ruin! bankruptcy! and wretchedness;’’—to alarm | 
and terrify the people with supposed dangers, | 


just before them, which are, in fact, never to be 
realized. No man can receive their votes for Pres- 


| gentlemen would not say so in that manner, unless | 


ident, unless they believe he will lend his influence | 


to the establishment of a great national bank. 
This is, with them, “the very bottom and the soul 
of hope.’’ - Which side would prevail in the new 
Administration? Would the Executive be for a 
bank, or against it? No mortal man can solve 
this problem. Not a man in the Opposition will 
attempt to answer the seas 
Again, sir, we are to 

tive came into power under pledges to produce 
important reforms. That ‘‘ retrenchment and re- 


form’’ were the motto of the party who elected || 
him; and that the ‘‘reforms’’ have not been made. || 


Pray, what are the reforms which deserve our 
attention? 
ought to be abolished? If so, name them. 
any officer receive too large a compensation? Let 
us know it, 


d that the present Execu- | 


Are there any useless offices that |) 
Does | 


Are there any changes necessary in || 
the organization of the Departments, or in the | 


laws regulating the action of particular bureaus? | 


Point them out. 


in regard to these matters, and I dare say there 


[ will go heart and hand with | 
any gentleman, for whatever is proper to be done | 


will be a general coéperation on the part of my | 
political friends in so laudable an undertaking. | 
Let gentlemen either propose something as proper | 
to be done, let them at least point out the evil, or | 


cease their everlasting clamor about the violation || 
How can reforms be || 


of pledges on our part. 


made where everything is already perfect? What | 


surgeon amputates a sound limb? 
isters medicine to a person in the vigor of man- 
hood, and perfectly free from disease? If there 
be either wound or biemish in the system, let it 


Who admin- || 


be made known, and we, who possess the law- | 
making power, should forthwith providearemedy. | 
** Proscription”’ is one of the topics upon which | 


the Opposition delight to expatiate. 
kinds, according to their account of it: first of pub- 
lic officers, and secondly of the minority as a mass. 
As to the first, it is said that all are removed who 
are not of the dominant party; that none can be 
appointed who are not of the same faith; and that 


It is of two | 


the road to honor and emolument is thus closed up | 


to the minority entirely. A more unfounded 
charge than this was never made against any pirty 
of men since the world began. Why, sir, a tma- 
jority of the offices in this city, held under the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, are now, and have 


been for eight years, in the hands of Opposition || 
men. Whilst this charge is repeated here from || 


|| range of my observation. 
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tected by law, like those of other citizens? If so, 
of what do they complain? Why, they cannot get | 


office ! 


This brings me to the consideration of the one | 
hundred thousand office-holders who are said to | 


have been sustaining the Administration for some 


time past, and to have conducted the campaign in | 


favor of Mr. Van Buren’ I can remember when 
1 believed there was something in this story about 


the office-holders sustaining Mr. Van Buren, and 
it was asserted | 
in that bold and confident tone which we so fre- | 


being his principal supporters. 
quently listen to here, and I took it for granted 


it was well established. [ have been deceived in 
that way more than once. 


won’t do that, in a tone of authority that leads a 


young man inexperienced in the ways of the Cap- | 


itol, to believe they are authorized to speak for the 
whole scope of country indicated in their remarks. 
It is not so. | am older now, and understand these 
things. I have been behind the curtain here, which 
excludes our doings from the eyes of the Ameri- 


can people; and when I hear and see these things, | 
I attach just so much weight to them as they de- | 
serve. Such asseverations are often made by gen- | 
| tlemen, who, no doubt, believe them to be true, | 
but who know no more about it thanI do. Ex- | 
perience has shown that, in morethan one instance, | 


| they were mistaken. 


State governments. 


States, and all the pensioners! By what authority 
are they set down as friends of the Administra- 
tion? Who asserts that these men, who receive 
the sums paid to them under the law, and not by the 


low-citizens? 


any other citizen of the country. 
| what is said of them to be true, we all know that 

the State, county, city, town, and township offi- 
cers exercise much more influence over the public 
mind than they do. 


ciate judges, where there aresuch officers, ora post- 
master in some little town? The former, unques- 
tionably. 
all the States, counties, and towns, in which the 
Opposition have the political power? Their friends, 
in almost every instance. In what places do they 


vote for Democrats in preference to men of their | 
In none that have come within the | 
Have they any right | 


own party? 


to complain, that we prefer our friends to our 


enemies, (and that is the proscription of which | 
they complain,) when they do the same thing | 


| themselves? They vote against men, and thus 


day to day, and reiterated by political partisans | 


from one end of the continent to the other, the 
opposition clerks are quietly receiving their sala- 


ries in the different departments, receiving and | 
holding their respective appointments from the || 
President of the United States and the members || 


of his Cabinet. 


Is it otherwise in regard to the post offices? I | 


know that in my tegion of country a large majority 
of the offices are in the hands of the Opposition. 


I believe it is so throughout the United States, if | 


we take the whole number of offices connected 
with that Department. So you may find hundreds 
in the custom-houses of the same political faith, 
enjoying the favor of this Administration. What 
becomes of the charge, then, that no one can hold 
office but a Democrat? It vanishes before the 
sunlight of truth, leaving nota trace upon the sur- 
face where it so lately rested. 

The proscription of the minority en mass, is a 


subject | have never been able to comprehend. | 


How are they proscribed? Do they not enjoy all 
the rights and immunities guarantied to other citi- 


zens? Have they been disfranchised? What priv- | 


ilege bas been taken away? Are not the,courts 
open to them for redress of their grievances? Are 
not their persons, reputations, and property pro- 


i 
| 
' 
j 


| ing atit? Ican immaginela 


‘* proscribe them for opinion’s sake.’? They will | 
not allow them to hold office; and the only reason | 
assigned is, that they do not like their political opin- | 
It is in the nature of | 
man to sustain his friends, and to rally around | 


ions. All parties do this. 


those who agree with him in sentiment. 
Weare charged with being influenced by the 


‘* spoits,” and with relying upon them to insure | 


our success. By ‘*spoils’’ they mean either office 
or money. 


If we believe their account of it they 

have a great aversion to office; and yet, when did 

they ever let a good one wn by, without grasp- 
t 


| water’ sometimes for a taste of the ‘‘ Treasury 
ap!” 


| not received quite votes enough to elect him, and 
| the three highest candidates had come before the 
| House for our decision, we should have had great 
| difficulty in arriving ata conclusion. There would 

have been no intrigue or bargain, of course! But 

when all the difficulties had been surmounted, as 
| they no doubt would have been, and an opposition 
man elected, then we should have seen the be- 
ginning of troubles. What would have been 
the policy of his Administration no man living 
‘can tell. His supporters would have been of all 
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Gentlemen rise and | 
tell us that the South will do this, and the North | 


Gentlemen seem to forget, that besides these | 
offices held under the Federal Government, there | 
are more than a hundred thousand held under the | 
Indeed, to make up the num- | 
ber of a hundred thousand under the former, I be- | 
lieve they count the Army and Nuvy of the United | 


favor of the Executive, are less free than their fel- | 
How are they dependent on the | 
President for support? They are no more so than | 
But suppose | 


W ho has most influence over | 
his neighbors, the sheriff of the county, the asso- | 


And pray, who hoids these offices in | 


In regard to the former, the Opposi- | 
|| tion claim a remarkable share of disinterested pa- | 
|| triotism. 


nost see their *‘ mouths | 


If it had so happened that Mr. Van Buren had | 
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| political creeds and complexions under heayen— 
as opposite to each other as the pees and wholl 
irreconcilable. He could not have pleased one 
set of them without displeasing the others; and jf 
he had compromised, and gone sometimes a littl, 
with one side, and then leaned a little to the other 
he would have been doing precisely what they 
charge upon General Jackson, and would, thers. 
fore, have displeased them all 
|| But this is not the grand difficulty. We are 
told that professions and practice ought to Z0 to. 
gether. Now, the Opposition profess to believe 
| that.our friends who are in office are unworthy to 
remain there; so they would be turned out forthwith, 
Again, they profess to have a mortal hatred for 
office-holders; and, of course, none of them would 
be willing to fill the vacancies! Here would be 
one of tne greatest calamities that ever befell a 
free people—all the offices of the country vacant, and 
|| no one to fill them! One portion of the country 
| would be too bad, and the other too good, to have 
| anything to do with public office, honor, or emol. 
| ument! 

But upon the subject of money, of mercen 
motives and influences, who has shown the strong. 
est inclination to resort to such means to control 
public sentiment? Who are the friends of banks, 
of the Bank of the United States? Whoare will. 
ing to sell extraordinary privileges for bonuses 
payable in money? Who are the supporters of 
|| land bills and distribution bills? I do not speak 
of the deposit bill of the last session. That wag 
sustained by a majority of my own political 
friends; driven to it, in some measure, by the 
force of circumstances which they could not fully 
control; but I allude to a permanent system, by 
which money for which the Government has no 
| use is to be drawn from the pockets of the people; 
and, after paying four or five sets of public men 
| for collecting it, for legislating upon the subject, 
|| and for distributing it again, we return to the 
State governments the balance, to be expended in 
such manner as they may direct. The General 
Government has no right to do this—it is a fraud 
upon the people. ‘The revenue should be cut down 
|| 80 as to meet the wants of the Government, and 

nothing more, leaving all the fruits of individual 
industry beyond that in the people’s pockets, to 
be disposed of as each man may think proper. 
Such is the Democratic doctrine; but the Opposi- 
tion will not go for this. 
The indications have been already given to : s 
country. There is to be a coalition between a 
portion of the South and the manufacturing in- 
terest of the North. The preservation of the 
‘* public faith,’’ 1s to be the pretext for collecting 
a surplus. ‘I'he ‘compromise bill” is said to 
have pledged the public faith! What an absurdity 
is this! Sir, | would regard a violation of the 
faith of the nation with as much horror as any 
gentleman in or out of this House. A nation 
without faith is like an individual whose reputa- 
tion has been totally destroyed; they are both 
very properly excluded from all honorable asso- 
ciations. But how has public faith been pledged 
in this case? Can two or three prominent mem- 
bers of Congress make an arrangement, and obtain 
the passage of a law which is to bind all posterity? 
Have they any more power than their successors? 
| and if so, whence did they obtain it? The idea is 
preposterous. If they could bind us for ten years, 
|| they can do so for filty or a hundred; and what 
becomes of popular liberty? The ‘* compromise 
act’? is of no more authority than any other law 
of Congress, and can be repealed or modified at 
| any time we may think proper. It will be sus- 
tained, however, | have no doubt; and an enor- 
mous amount of taxes thus levied upon the peo- 
| ple to be divided out again; keeping up swarms 
of unnecessary officers, and enriching one portion 
of the community at the expense of another. 
The money is never returned to the men who 
earned it. ; 
| Again, itis charged upon this Administration, 
| that it has increased the annual expenditures to & 
| large amount. Why do not gentlemen have the 
|| candor to tell the people the cause of this increase? 
|| It is to be found in the increased population, offi- 
ces, and wants of the Government; in the appro- 
| priations for various national objects, fortifica- 
| tions, navy, &c.,&c. The removal of the Indian 


\| tribes west of the Mississippi, the purchase of 
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‘- lands, and the wars we have had with them, || 
— of the principal items. Has there been |) 
any unnecessary expenditure? If so, point it out. || 
Let us know what it 18; and then we will ask our- | 
selves why we appropriated the money. | 
So of the corruption, of which we hear so much. | 
In what does it consist? Who has been guilty 
of it; In what department or bureau is it to be | 
found? What is its character? ee 
are easily made; but they are too indefinite. Let | 
ntlemen assume the responsibility of making a | 
Gistinet charge. In private life, if one man insti- | 
tes a prosecution against another for an offense, | 
and it turns out upon investigation that there is | 
no foundation for it, and not even a probable | 
cause for its commencement, the prosecutor is _ 
liable to an action of damages for the injury done 
to individual-reputation. Are the characters of | 
ublic men less valuable to them than those of 
private citizens? Are they not equally under the 
protection of the law? True, the prosecutor here | 
might not be liable to an action; but if there_ 
should turn out to be neither ground for the 
charge, nor good reason for instituting the in- 
quiry, public sentiment would render that justice 
to all concerned that is administered, in the other | 
case, by the judiciary of the crane 
If any gentleman will rise in his place, and state 
that he has good reason to believe, from informa- 
tion upon which he can rely, that fraud and cor- | 
ruption do exist in a particular Department, either | 
naming hisinformantor stating that it is improper | 
to name him, I for one will vote for a committee, | 
with ample powers to make a thorough investi- | 
gation. If one committee is not enough, I will | 


vote for more—for as many as are necessary—to || 


develop the true condition of the public offices, 
and to expose all the defaulters who may be found 
inthem. This, I think, ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious. : 
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right; that we have been ruined, and that all their 


|| manufacturer—are all growing rich. Land and all 
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the men who told us in 1824 and in 1828, that if know that these men are paid to abuse one side 
Jackson succeeded the country would be ruined; | and praise the other, and that they are merely 
the men who told us the same thing in 1832; men | laboring in their vocation. 

who invoked war, pestilence, and famine, rather || It has been alleged that | justified the President’s 
than devotion to military glory; but who, during || inconsistency by charging like conduct upon his 
the late campaign, huzzaed for military chieftains | opponents. I did not undertake to argue that 


_ louder than ever we did at any period. They are | point at all; but I take occasion now to deny that 


now endeavoring to convince us that they were the inconsistencies charged upon him do exist in 
point of fact. 

So of the proscription and patronage which fur- 
nish themes of endless declamation, | am under- 
stood to justify the one, and to disregard the other, 
because of the existence of the same things in the 
States where the Opposition have the power. 

(Here Mr. Pickens rose and inquired if Mr. 
ELAMER meant to include South Carolina? to which 
Mr. H. replied in the affirmative. Mr. P. stated 
its products bear a higher price than they have | that the gentleman’s information was incorrect; 
for many years; yet gentlemen will have it that for the dominant party there had not proscribed 
we are ruined. The jaws protect every man in | and removed their political opponents. Mr. Hoar 
the enjoyment of all his rights, personal liberty, || made a similar statement in regard to Massa- 
personal security, and private property; in all his | chusetts.]} 
immunities and privileges, religious, civil, and | Mr. H. then proceeded. I am glad to hear that 
political; still gentlemen insist that we are ruined. || our opponents are so liberal in South Carolina and 
Sir, the people will not believe them. When they Massachusetts. But the gentlemen have not given 
feel themselves happy at home, and learn from to the term proscription the same meaning that 1 
every intelligent American, of every party, that | do. It means, in plain English, as I understand 
our country now stands higher abroad, on account | it, a preference of our friends to our enemies. This 
of the manner in which our intercourse has been || preference exists in all parties, and it is right in 
conducted by this Administration with foreign | itself. Qualifications being equal, or nearly so, I 
nations (France included) than it ever did in any | would always prefer my friend to my political an- 
former period, they will not believe anyman who | tagonist. No party has ever shown a more rigid 
asserts that they have been injured by those who | adherence to this principle than the various parties 
have held the reins of power for the last eight | opposed to the Administration; and I believe it is 
years. | 80 in both South Carolina and Massachusetts. 

{Here Mr. H. gave way to Mr. Anrnony, on | We see very few Jackson men in Congress from 
whose motion the House adjourned. | either of those States, and that alone proves what 

The subject did not come up again until the | I say. Removals cannot take place where there 
following ‘Tuesday, when Mr. Hamer concluded | is nobody to remove; and | presume there were 
his remarks as follows:] || but few of them in office in either State. 


predictions have been verified. Do they think we 
will believe their declamation in opposition to the 
evidence of our own senses? When was this 
country ever more happy and prosperous than at 
this moment? Never since the Government was 
first organized. The laboring classes of the com- 
munity—the farmer, the planter, the mechanic, the 


This House has been assailed. It has been de- 


Before I resume the thread of my discourse, 1 || 
nominated a mere ‘‘ bed of justice to register the | must submit a few observations with regard to 
decrees of royalty!’ It seems that we sit here, | what fell from me the other day when I addressed 
without any opinions of our own, merely to regis- | the House. I know how easy it is for what is 
ter the edicts of the President! What is the pre- | said here to be misunderstood and misrepresented ; 
text for this charge? Why, forsooth, we agree in | and it appears that my positions have been greatly 
sentiment with the President, and therefore sus- | misunderstood by some who heard me. 
tain his measures! Was ever argument more ||_ It is said that I demanded specific charges of | 


futile? Who elected the President? The people. || 


Who elected the members of this House? The 
same people. Do they not vote for both, because | 
they approve of their political opinions? Undoubt- | 
edly. Are not the President and the majority of 
the members of this House of the same political 
party? Is it strange that they should agree in 
regard to great leading measures of policy? Who 


would anticipate anything else thananagreement? | 


I desire to speak respectfully of arguments ad- 
vanced here, and will, therefore, not say that this | 
is childish, but really it is one of the strangest 
— of parliamentary logic that I have ever | 
eard. 
Pray, who rules the Opposition? Whose edicts | 
do they register? Do they sit here to register the 
edicts ofa distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, | 
of another from Massachusetts, and of a third | 
from South Carolina? If not, how does it happen 


fraud before I would vote for a committee of 
inquiry. Notso, sir; I require some gentleman 
to assume the responsibility of pointing to the 
department, bureau, or officer, where the fraud is 
to be found, and of asserting in his place that he 
has good reasons for believing it exists. Then I 
will vote promptly for an investigation. 

So I have been understood to say, that those 
now in power are not a party. I said no such 


| thing. The country is divided into parties, and 


As to removals from office, it is enough for me 
to repeat, that the charges against the Lixecutive 
are not sustained by the facts; and I appeal to the 
Departments in this city, and to the post offices 
throughout the Union, to prove the unjustness of 
the imputation, that men are removed merely on ac- 
count of their political sentiments. 

When we show that the Opposition prefer men 
of their own party to others, we may then fairly 
and properly ask, what would the people gain 
upon this point, by turning out the dominant party 
and putting in their opponents?) When the raven 


| chides blackness, is it not fair to point to the color 


of his own plumage? If **Satan undertakes to 
reprove sin,” is it not well to remind him that 


| his own moral character does not stand very fair 
| in the community? And if politicians make 


furious charges against their opponents, may we 


perhaps always will be; and one of those parties | not remind them that they are guilty of the very 


Is now in power. 


What I complain of is, that | 


| same thing themselves which they charge upon 


the Opposition, who are in a minority, and have || others? 


been for years, should arrogantly claim that they | 


are the country, and we but a party. I insist that 


| if any party can be called ‘‘the country,’’ it is 


ours; for, in a free country, the voice of the 
majority is virtually the voice of the country. 
Again, sir, I stated that | had been behind the 


| all dispute. 





| 


that they agree so cordially and entirely with the 
three great leaders in all their political opinions? 
The fact cannot be denied that this agreement 
does exist; and if the argument is good with re- 
spect to us, it applies equally to the Opposition. 

we are the President’s ‘‘slaves,’’ they are ‘‘slaves”’ 
to the Opposition leaders. 

The President, it is said, is popular; that he | 
rules the country and guides public sentiment by | 
the aid of this personal popularity. What a most 
lame and impotent conclusion! True, he is popu- | 
lar; but it is because he deserves to be so, from | 
his eminent talents, his Democratic principles, and 
his faithful and extraordinary public services. If 
other gentlemen wish to be popular, let them pur- | 
sue his footsteps, adopt his principles, and render 
such services, and then they will attain the object 
of their wishes. The people of this country have 
but one desire in regard to public affairs; it is, to 


curtain since I came here, and had been unde- | 
ceived with regard to many operations of public 
men. I directly referred to this House, and to 
the schemes and plans concocted and carried into 
execution by those who oppose the Administra- 
tion. I spoke of the curtain which conceals us 
from the scrutiny of the people who are at home, || 
and who are often imposed upon most shamefully 
by what is put forth from this ‘ten miles square.”’ | 
For example, how often do we see an account | 
given bya letter-writer of the speeches made here, 
which is a tissue of misrepresentation from begin- 
ning to end. A friend of the Administration rises, 
perhaps, and makes a speech. That is put down 
as a feeble effort; contradictory, illogical, and all 
that. Then an Opposition gentleman arose, and 
| he literally flayed the other alive. 
he looked as if he would sink through the floor. 
|The writer almost fancied he could hear him 


Andrew Jackson because they believed he would 
thus administer the Government, and they have 
not been a agp 
a 
7 


manifested. Now, those of us who are here 
“behind the curtain,” understand all this; and 
|| the people at home are beginning to understand it 


| too, though for a-long time they did not. 





Who iN it that complains of him? They are 
oO. 


| come to the 
| their own advocates, and in favor of Andrew 


Having said thus much in explanation, | will 
now proceed with my discourse. When we ad- 


| journed the other day, | was remarking that the 
| nation had approved of the conduct of the present 


Executive. The late elections prove that beyond 
A successor has been selected by a 


large majority who has been associated with the 


| Executive for er who approves of his 


leading measures, and is pledged to carry out his 


| policy? The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] 


who I regret to see is not in his seat, particularly 


_as I understand he is detained from it by the ill- 


ness of his family, told us the other day that he 
was advocating the cause of the people, and did 
not wish to be understood as assailing the Presi- 
dent. That gentleman and several others have 


| been advocating the cause of the people in the 


same way for years; yet, whenever the people 
olls they uniformly decide against 


Jackson! ‘This proves their approbation of his 


| principles and policy. 
Poor fellow! | 


Ido not stand here to eulogize the President, 
but this much I will say, when the passions which 


| enter into party conflicts in this country shall have 
see their Government weil administered. They elected | groan audibly, such was the agony he felt and | 


subsided—when the prejudices created by such 


| controve;sies shall have passed away, then, and 
| not till then, will justice be done to the fame and 
| character of Andrew Jackson. 
We | enemies shall have floated down the stream of 


And when his 
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Van Buren is, that he is ausunrer! 
though elected by the jreople of the United States, 
he is a usurper. 
ing now-a-days, and we shall soon be unable to 
understand each other. 
charge. 
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time into that oblivion which is the inevitable 

destiny of almost their whole number, his memory 

will survive and flourish in the hearts of a just, a 
rateful, and an intelligent people. 

The history of America, up to this period, will 

resent three Presidents standing out boldly upon 
Ges pages as great public benefactors. ‘They are 
George Washington, who harmonized the con- 
flicting elements and put our Government in mo- 
tion; Thomas Jefferson, who arrested it in its 
down-hill career towards monarchy, and restored 
it to its pristine purity; and Andrew Jackson, 
who gave it the “ republican tack,’’ brought it 
back to the point where Jefferson left it, and where 
it ought always to remain. 

I come now to spenk of the future. It has 
been boldly proclaimed here by several gentlemen 
that, in regard to the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren, we are to have “‘ war in advance,’’ and 
‘*war fo the knife!”? This is a most extraordinary 
position for gentlemen to assume. Before the 
principles or policy of the Chief Magistrate are 
made known, nay, before he has taken the oath 
of office, to declare war, and that, too, a war of 
extermination! They inform us that he is not to 
be judged by his acts; that they may possibly 
support his measures, but they will wage an inter- 
minable warfare against the man! Why, sir, we 
go for measures, and men to carry them out; we 
support men because they are in favor of certain 
doctrines and measures, not because we like the 
man. Any other system than this must degen- 
erate into mere ** man worship.”’ 

This may be a very patriotic opposition, but it 
appears to me to be an impolitic one for the gen- 
tlemen themselves. When one man is determined 
beforehand to be displeased or to quarrel with 
another, we know how easy it is to find an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Now, if it should so happen, 
in the progress of events, that these gentlemen 
find it necessary at some future time to make an 
assault upon the Administration, will not the peo- 
ple be inclined to reply: ** Ah, we did not expect 
you to be satisfied, for you were determined to be 
displeased, let the President do as he might.” 
But the course which gentlemen choose to pursue 
is somewhat a matter of taste; and I have not 


the least desire to dictate to any one upon this 
subject. 


it the Opposition have solemnly resolved that 


we shall have another four years’ war; if they 
will agree to no cessation of hostilities; if we can- 


not be permitted even to go into winter quarters for 
three months; if war, and war to the knife, is to 
be their motto, for one, I say, ‘* Come on, Mac- 
duff!’ Let us hear the roar of your cannon, gen- 
tlemen! Show us the size of your balls; the 
length and diameter of your calibers! Let us hear 


the trampling of the horses’ hoofs, the neighing of 
the steeds, and the clangor of your trumpets! Do 
not annoy us by the random shots of single rifle- 
men from behind the scattering trees; nor by the 
flanking and scouting parties that belong to your 
army, but charge with all your forces! 
is always increased, in appearance, by the dis- 
tance. 
ing aspect when he first bursts upon the view, 
than when you grapple with him, man to man, 
and test the power of his muscle and the fierce- 
ness of his spirit. 


Danger 


The enemy presents a much more terrify- 


Give us a general fire along 


your whole line! The suspense which precedes 


a great battle is the most dreadful period of the 
whole affair. 
fight after the first discharge; and | promise you 
that all of us who survive the first shock will 
stand up and give you a fair fight in the open 
plain. 


I am told that even cowards will 


The reason assigned for making war upon Mr. 
Yes, sir, al- 


Language is changing its mean- 
Let us look into this 


Weall know there were many persons in the 


Democratic party who did not prefer Mr. Van 
Buren to all others, as the successor of General 
Jackson. 
some were for Colonel Benton; others were for 
Judge White, and many were in favor of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kentucky, (Colonel Joun- 
son.] He was not my first choice. 


Some of us preferred Judge McLean; 


Thousands |! 


"of us in Ohio preferred a distinguished citizen of 


_ Executive Administration—Mr. Hamer. 


our own State. We knew him personally; we 
had seen the zeal, industry, and ability displayed 
by him in the management of an important de- 
partment of the Government, and in the discharge 
of every duty devolving upon him in the various 


Federal authorities. We believed he would make 
an excellent Chief Magistrate; whilst, on the 
other hand, some of us had been induced to believe 
that, although Mr. Van Buren possessed great 
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Ho. or Revs, 
whatever might be my individual praderenes 


_ whenever my party united generally upon a can. 


for my own individual affairs. 


abilities and experience, still he was an intriguing | 


politician. 
these things said, day after day, for years, and | 
searcely ever heard a word said in his defense. | 
How couid any one expect us, under such cir- | 
cumstances, to come.to a favorsbvle conclusion in | 
regard to him? 1 must here beg pardon of the | 
[louse for speaking particularly of myself. When 
| was first elected to Congress, | was elected asa | 
McLean man. Myself and one of my colleagues 
were well known, both at home and at this place, | 
to be favorable to the Judge; whilst the other 
friends of the Administration from Ohio were | 
either for Mr. Van Buren, or uncommitted. 
During the first session we were here, a con- | 
vention of the Jackson party was held, at which | 
they nominated Mr. Van nem for President, 
thus crowding Judge McLean off the track in 
Ohio. It was a matter of public notoriety among 
those who took any interest in my opinions, that, 
judging from the information I received with regard 
to this proceeding, the manner of getting up and 
concucting the convention, I at that time disap- 
proved it, though subsequent information changed | 
my opinions. I wrote three letters expressive of | 
my disapprobation—private, confidential letters, 80 | 
marked upon their face. ‘Two were written to a 
gentleman long since deceased, and the other to an 
individual still living. Both these persons were 
Jackson-McLean men, and my personal friends. 
During the campaign last fall, these letters, with 
the word *‘private,’? and the names of the corre- 
spondents erased, and with what other alterations 
—if any—Il know not, appeared in the public 
newspapers. ‘The living correspondent denied 
having anything to do with the publication, and 
the family of the deceased had no participation in | 
it. A few ** Whigs,”’ with two or three professed | 
Van Buren men, | am told, superintended the | 
publication. I do not charge it upon the Opposi- 
tion as a party, for | take pleasure in saying, that | 
however wrong | may think them in their politics, 
there are thousands of them who are high-minded, 
honorable men; men who would suffer their right | 
arms to be severed from their shoulders rather 
than descend to a mean or dishonorable action. 
But the men of any party who would violate the 
secrecy of a confidential correspondence, who 
would procure the private communications passing | 
between personal and politieal friends, and expose 





We believed so, because we heard |, 


didate, I should go with them. With thie inform. 


| ation before them, the people elected me, ang I 
have faithfully kept my promise to the 


| That election was, I believe, before the Jug 
stations he had held, both under the State and | ee 


letter, 


formally declined being a candidate. So much 

The next stepjaken by the Opposition to 
the Vice President napuiee with te own — 
was the daily abuse bestowed upon him Sorin’ 
the ** panic session.’? They constantly coment 
ed ‘‘Jackson,Van Buren, and the party,” together 
to make up a triumvirate. This very naturally 
excited kind feelings towards him among those 
who were abused in common with the President 
and himself; in this manner, they made him thoy. 
sands of friends, and he was finally adopted as 
the candidate of the Democratic party. 

But gentlemen tell us that the President nomin. 
ated him as his successor, and that to this nomin- 
ation he owes his election! I should be glad to 
know when, where, and under what circum- 
stances, this nomination was made. 

Mr. PEYTON arose, and said he could tell the 
gentleman from Ohio, and would do so then, if he 
desired it; or would do it after he got through, 
whichever he ac 

Mr. HAMER remarked that it would be better, 
en for Mr. P. to give his sentiments after 

e had closed. I presume, sir, (said Mr. H.,) the 


gentleman from Tennessee refers to the Gwin let- 


_ ter, written by the President in defense of some 
| charge made against him in a Nashville paper. It 
is some time since I saw that letter; but such is 


the tenor of it, according to my recollection. 
Mr. PEYTON again arose, and made some 

remarks respecting this letter, contending that the 

article in the Nashville paper was not an attack 


_upon General Jackson, but that it had been made 
| a@ pretext for writing the letter, which denounced 


} 


| ment. 
|| the leading measures of the Administration, and 


their contents to the world without the consent of || 


the parties, are unworthy of the society of gen- 
tlemen anywhere, and deserve the scorn and in- | 
dignation of every honest man in the community. | 

These letters were published to prove my in- 
consistency in having once been favorable to 
Judge Siahden, and being now for Mr. Van Buren; | 
and the charge was made by individuals of the 
Harrison party, who acknowledged that General | 
Harrison was not their first choice; but they sup- 
ported him because he was taken up by their party ! 
‘They preferred Mr. Clay or Mr. Webster: but 
when their friends settled down upon the Hero of 
Tippecanoe, they went for him. 

he friends of Judge McLean, who belonged to 

the Democratic party, adhered to him as long as | 
there was any prospect of his being run by that. 
party. When that failed, and he withdrew from | 
the canvass, to prevent the possibility of bringing | 
the election of President into this House, then | 
they, generally, went over to Mr. Van Buren. 

Mr. VINTON rose, and requested leave to ask | 
Mr. H. a question. 

Mr. HAMER. Certainly. 

Mr.VINTON. Will my colleague say, whether | 
he did not go over to Mr. Van Buren before Judge | 


McLean declined ? || 


Mr. HAMER. I will answer my colleague | 
with pleasure. When first elected, my constitu- | 


ents knew | was a McLean man. Previous to my | 
second election, 1 published a card, stating that, 


j 
1 


} 
| 


_everybody in advance who would not support 


Mr. Van Buren. 

Mr. HAMER. Let the nature of the article be 
what it might, one thing is certain—the letter was 
neither in form nor in substance, a ‘* nomination” 
of Mr. Van Buren. It advised union and har- 
mony in the party, and spoke favorably of the 
proposed convention in Baltimore. 

Suppose the President was favorable to him, 
was there anything wrong in this? Does a Chief 
Magistrate lose the freedom of thought by his 
election to that office ?>~ This would be a new doc- 
trine in our country. It is not unnatural that he 
should be favorable to Mr. Van Buren. He knew 
him well. The latter had been associated with 
him for years in the administration of the Govern- 
They agreed in opinion with respect to all 


Mr. Van Buren was pledged, if elected, to carry 
them out, and pursue the policy of General Jack- 
son. To such a candidate he could not well be 


| opposed; but how did this influence the election? 


W here was the President’s influence effectually 
exerted in favor of his successor? Not in Ten- 
nessee, for that State went against him. If there 


| was any one State in the Union which could be 


influenced by him, it must be Tennessee; and yet 
that went for Judge White! Where, then, is the 
evidence of this ‘* appointment of his successor,” 80 
confidently charged upon all concerned? No- 


where but in the imagination of those who have 


asserted it so often, that I dare say they begin to 
believe it themselves. Suppose the President had 
been for Judge White or for General Harrison? 
Would there have been any complaints then? Not 
a word. They would have said: ‘* Well, the Pres- 
‘ident has got his eyes open at last to the true 
‘character of Mr. Van Buren; he can be deceived 
‘no longer; he has detected the imposition, and, 
‘ with his charactexistic independence, the noble old 
‘General has come out openly-against him.”’ He 
would have been “ glorified ’’ from one end of the 
continent to the other, by those who now abuse 


‘him. The Baltimore convention nominated the 


Vice President,and made him the candidate of our 
party. This, too, is agrievous offense, and smacks 
of dictation too strongly to please the Opposition. 


| Pray, who first resorted to national conventions 


for such purposes? Who held the conventions at 
Baltimore that nominated Mr. Clay and Mr. Wirt, 


in the campaign of 1832? Who held the Young 
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Men ’s National Convention in this District, in the | of the Legislature of New York, and one of the | 


same year? Weall know it was the Whigs and | 
the Anti-Masons. Yet these are the men who now | 
abuse us in unmeasured terms, for merely follow- 
ing their example. But Mr. Van Buren’s local- 
ity greatly displeases some gentlemen, and they 
have abused the State of New York in almost 
every debate that has occurred here for the last 
three years; and she is treated in the same manner 
in all their newspapers. And why may not New 
York have the honor of giving us a President? 
The South has given us four; New England has 
furnished two, and the West one; whilst New 
York and Pennsylvania, two great States, occupy- | 
ing a central positicn in the Confederacy, each of 
them a nation within itself, have never furnished 
usone. What has New York done, that she is 
to be proscribed? Flas she not signalized herself 
bya devotion to liberty, and an attachment to 
democratic principles, in ail the great emergencies? 
Where was she in the revolutionary war? Bat- 
tling among the foremost for independence. What 
was her position in the great political revolution 
that brought Mr. Jefferson into power? She stood 
side by side with her Democratic sisters, struggling 
for the rights of the States against Federal usurpa- 
tion and monarchical principles. And in the war 
of 1812, where was she found? Sustaining the 
cause of the country as efficiently as any State in| 
the Union, and holding at bay the Hartford Con- 
vention party, who were not permitted to cross 
her territory into the middle and southern States. 
If this State has a distinguished son, worthy of 
the Chief Magistracy, why may he not be pre- | 
sefted as a candidate for the suffrages of the 
people of the United States? So far from there 
being anything wrong in it, there was a peculiar 
propriety, under all the circumstances, in taking 
the candidate from New York at the recent elec- 
tion. Mr. Van Buren was thus madea candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. He encoun- | 
tered an opposition combining more talent, with | 
less scrupulousness in regard to the means em- 
ployed to defeat him, than were ever met before 
by any successful candidate for the same office. 
Their untiring exertions induced thousands of 
good men and sound patriots to vote against him, 
who were utterly misled with respect to his true 
character. In some places he was denounced as a 
Catholic, for the purpose of inducing Protestants | 
to vote against him. Many did so, in every State 
in the Union, believing that, if he succeeded, there 
would be a league formed between him and the 
Pope, and our religious liberties would be pros- 
trated forever. Yet every intelligent man, of 
every party, knew this charge to be utterly false. 
To the open, honest, straightforward voter, he 
was denounced as a political intriguer. We all 
know how easily this charge is made—how 
strongly inclined the people are to believe it when 
made against public men, and how difficult it is to 
disprove it in any case. During the late campaign, 
his friends have roundly denied the charge, and 
demanded the proof. What answer has been 
given? Why, that ‘the is so smooth and so sly in 
his operations, that you cannot catch him at it!” 
Ah! and pray how was it ever discovered in the 
first instance, if he leaves no traces behind him? 
At the South he Was declared to be an Abolition- 
ist; and the people were persuaded, that if he 
succeeded, the constitutional guarantees for their 
domestic institutions, peculiar to that region, 
would be all broken down. In the North he was 
abused for being opposed to the Abolitionists; an 


| plish his defeat. They all failed. 
| ing the people were appealed to in pathetic terms 
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most efficient friends of the war that then figured 
in public life. In some places his talents were 
denied, although but a few years back, the same 


‘men charged him with writing all General Jack- 


son’s messages, and frankly admitted that they 
wére drawn up with great ability. lt would be 
a Herculean task to enumerate all the falsehoods 
propagated, and impositions practiced, to accom- 
Notwithstand- 


to come to the rescue; were assured that they 
would be ruined if they elected him; still they 
marched to the polls and gave him their votes. 


|The people had been twice ruined by electing 
| General Jackson; and as they found it rather an 


| agreeable operation, they concluded to try it the 


| third time, and let Mr. Van Buren ruin them again. 


He has been elected by the unbought suilrages 


| of his fellow-citizens, and in a most remarkable 


| manner. 
| throughout the Union, so as to prove most clearly 


The vote received by him is diffused 


that nothing like a geographical division of parties 
exists in the country. All the efforts made to- 
wards that point have been unsuccessful. Includ- 


| ing Michigan, he has received the votes of fifteen 


enemy to the freedom of speech and of the press, | 


and in favor of slavery. Such was the hostility 
to him in that quarter, that nineteen out of every 
twenty, and perhaps ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred, Abolitionists in the United States voted 
against him, This was to be expected; for all 
who have taken the pains to ascertain his senti- 
ments, know that he is opposed to the doctrines 
and practices of the modern Abolition party, in 
every shape and form. In one place he was alleged 
to be in favor of giving all negroes the right of 
suffrage; and, in another region, he was blamed for 

eing an enemy to the poor, and against allowing 
them the privilege of voting for public officers. 
Both charges were without foundation in fact: By 
the same men he was declared to be a Federalist, 
and an opposer of the war of 1812, when the history | 


States out of twenty-six. He obtained the votes of 
a majority of the old thirteen States, and a majority 
of those of the new States. He has a majority of 
the electoral votes of the slaveholding, and a ma- 
jority of these of the non-slaveholding States of the 
Union. He has one hundred and seventy electoral 
votes, being a majority of forty-six over all his 
competitors put together; and he has a majority of 
all the individual votes of the people of the United 
States of from ten to twenty thousand. The exact 
number cannot be ascertained, because in South 
Carolina the people do not vote; the Legislature 
appoint the electors of President. Without this 


State, Mr. Van Buren has a majority of about , 


twenty-two thousand, according to the calculation 
of the Opposition newspapers themselves. But to 
make him outa ‘‘ usurper,’’ a ‘ minority Presi- 
dent,’’ they count South Carolina as forty thou- 
sand—the whole number being set down against 
Mr. Van Buren, and none for him. Now, the 
Union party of that State compose from a third to 
a half of its population, and they are openly for 
him, and would have so given their votes if per- 
mitted by the State government to go to the polls 
and vote directly for President. If, then, the State 
can. give forty thousand votes, fifieen thousand at 
least, and perhaps twenty thousand, would have 
been for Mr. Van Buren, tor many nullifiers would 
have voted for him, I have no doubt, in prefer- 
ence to any other candidate before them. Allow- 
ing him but fifteen thousand, there would be a 
majority of ten thousand against him in thaState. 
Deduct this from the twenty-two thousand ma- 
jority he has in the other States, and he has stilla 
clear majority of the individual votes of the Union 
of at least twelve thousand. He is elected ac- 
cording to all the forms of the Constitution, and 
by these large State, electoral, and individual ma- 
jorities; and yet gentlemen call him a “‘ usurrer!”’ 
No; he is the constitutional, lawful President; and 
from the 4th of March next all men will be bound 
to obey him as such, within the pale assigned to 
him by the institutions of his country. 

Suppose Mr. Van Buren had received one vote 
less than enough to elect him, and the question 
had come before this House? In that event, Gen- 
eral Harrison, with seventy-three, or Judge White, 
with twenty-six votes, might have been elected. 
Such a result was by no means impossible. A dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Har- 
DIN] stated upon this floor, in a debate which 
occurred here last session, that the meriber who 
held the seat in the contested election from North 


Carolina, might possibly give the casting vote for 


President, should the question come before us. 


In voting by States, no one can tell what the re- | 


sult would have been. If one of the gentlemen 
named had been successful, and we had risen and 
denounced him as a usurrer, and declared war 
upon him in advance, because he was a minority 
President, what astonishment would have been 
expressed by the Opposition! What lectures 
would have been delivered upon constitutional 
law and obligations! The motto would then 
have been, ** judge him by his acts.”” But now, 


of that period proves him to have been a member |! when our candidate is fairly elected by a majority 


| no such paragraph in it. 
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of the independent voters of the Union, be is a 
USURPER, because General Jackson was for him, or 
because the Opposition do not like ‘the man !”’ 

But if the war is to be commenced immediately, 
under whose banner do gentlemen propose to 
fight? Who is the candidate of the several par- 
ties opposed to the coming Administration? Is it 
Judge Mangum, with the eleven votes of South 
Carolina to start upon? Who ever thought of 
him for President until that State voted for him 
the other day? Is it Mr. Webster, with the four- 
teen votes of Massachusetts; or Judge White, 
with the twenty-six votes of Tennessee and Geor- 
gia? Why, sir, | mean no disrespect to either of 
these gentlemen; but, really, with such a capital 
as either of them has, we should say, in the 
western phrase, ‘it would be rather a dull chance.”’ 
Shall we have a distinguished gentieman from 
Kentucky, who was not a candidate in the late 
campaign? We have beaten him two or three 
times already, and we can do it again whenever his 
friends choose to bring him forward. Shall we 
have the hero of Tippecanoe upon the track once 
more? The worthy gentleman who was at the 
head of the Clay electoral ticket of Ohio in 1824, 
and who, three years ago, in a public eee de- 
clared that the surplus revenue ought to be applied 
to the purchase of slaves in the southern States, 
for the purpose of colonization? He, of course, 
adopted the doctrines of the great ‘* American 
system;”’ he is a politician of that school. He 
desires, too, that the taxes levied upon the South 
over and above what are needed by the Govern- 
ment,shall be expended in buying up their slaves; 
or, in other words, he would tar them to obtain 
money to pay them for their own property! Will the 
South support that doctrine ? 

W hat are to be the opinions and sentiments of 
the candidate, whoever he may be, upon whom 
all the little parties can unite? Who are to be his 
supporters? They are the Nullifiers, the Anti- 
Masons, the Abolitionists, the black-cockade Fed- 
eralists, and their regular successors who hold 
the same principles, and the honest, but misguided 
Democrats, who are led away by the acts and 
professions of these various parties. Whatacrew 
would this be to put on board the old vessel of 
State! Suppose their President were now elected, 
how would it be possible for him to sustain him- 
self? I take it for granted his Cabinet would be 
made up of distinguished men taken from the 
different fragments of his party; for, to be sup- 
ported, he must consult the wishes of his friends 
in the selection of important officers, and in the 
recommendation of public measures. It has been 
said that a President elected by this House would 
have been brought to terms, in regard to public 
policy. True, if you could have agreed among 
yourselves upon what the terms should be. But let 
that pass. Imagine you see the new President, 
at the ** White House,”’ preparing to send in his 
first annual message to Congress, with his Cabinet 
around him. The message is carefully read 
through, and each member 1s desired to give his 
opinion freely with respect to it. 

The first one who speaks is a thoroughgoing 
Bankite, who believes the Government cannot 
manage its fiscal concerns withouta ** mammoth.’’ 


| He insists that there shall be a positive recom- 
| mendation of a National Bank, and refuses to give 


his approbation to the document, because there is 
This brings to his feet 
the southern strict constructionist, who denies the 


authority of Congress to legislate on the subject, 


and who declares his utter abhorrence for an 
such proposition; declaring, furthermore, that it 
will break down the Administration to avow this 
sentiment. The Nullifier gives his opinion that 
there is a strong inclination, in two or three places, 
towards ‘* centralism;”’ that these passages must 
be altered, and a few remarks added on the sub- 
ject of “*concurrent majorities.”” To this the 
Federalist strenuously objects, and insists that the 
centrifugal forse is much the most powerful in 
our Republic; the great danger being that the parts 
will fly off from the common ceriter. 

Next comes the Anti-Mason, who says the mes- 
sage is altogether defective. ‘* You must give us 
a little Fee-Faw-Fom in it.” ‘Say something 
about the outrages committed on the person of 
Captain William Morgan; and give them a touch 
about extra judicial oaths, and secret societies, 
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plotting the overthrow of our liberties.’’ ‘* That 
1s all very well,’’ says the Abolitionist; ** but I 
shall never give the message my sanction, unless 
it contains something in favor of ** human rights,”’ 
** natural equality,’’ and ‘* the great danger of na- 
tional judgments on account of our national sins!” 

What would the Executive Chief do in this 
state of perplexity? Would he gratifyall? What 
a pretty piece of patchwork? What a dignified, 
elevated, and able State paper his message would 
be! Would he reject a part of the propositions, 
and adopt the remainder? Which individuals 
would he follow? Who would be the favorites? 
No man on earth can tell anything about it. The 
people saw this; they perceived that to follow the 


Opposition was like taking a leap in the dark, | 


whilst, in voting for Mr. Van Buren, they were 
walking in the light of open day. They knew 
his principles, and could foresee the policy of his 
administration; and they very: wisely preferred 
him over all his political competitors. 

Against whom is this war to be waged with 
such fury? It is against the Democratic party, with 
Martin Van Buren at its head. Gentlemen may 
sneer at this, if they choose; but it isso. Men 
may call themselves what they please; but there 
is one infallible mode, and one only, of deciding to 
what party an individual belongs. A Federalist 
may call himself a Democrat, and a Democrat 
may claim to be a Federalist; butask for his prin- 


ciples, for his political creed, and then eg can soon | 
| 


determine to what party he is really attached. 
Try us by this rule, and it will be found that we 
are the Democratic party ‘‘ par excellence,’’ if gen- 
tlemen choose to apply the term. 

In this country, Thomas Jefferson is now univer- 
sally acknowledged to have been the great ‘* Apos- 
tle of Democracy.’? Whatever party of this day 
comes nearest to his principles, is the Democratic 

arty; let others call themselves what they may. 
What were his principles? He was against the 
Bank of the United States. So are we. He was 
opposed to a high tariff; collecting from the people 
large sums of money, annually, which are not 
wanted for any of the legitimate purposes of Gov- 
ernment. So are we. lle was against the con- 
struction of works of internal improvement, under 
the authority of the General Government, chequer- 
ing the whole country with roads and canals, made 
by thefunds drawn from the industry of the nation. 
So are the friends of the present Administration. 
He believed that Senators and Representatives 
were bound to obey the instructions of their con- 
stituents; or to resign their places and allow others 
to take them who would. So dowe. Look atthe 
evidences exhibited within the last few years of 
the truth of this position; whilst the Opposition 
have generally disregarded instructions, and boldly 
retained their offices, in defiance of the public will. 

Upon all the cardinal points and doctrines of the 
old Democratic party of 1800, we of the present 
dominant party are agreed. There is a unity of 
sentiment among us in regard to these principles, 
which proves, conclusively, that we are the De- 
mocracy of the country. The Opposition have 
no common creed; but so far as general principles 
are concerned, we find them constantly making 
war upon these doctrines in practice. 

The means employed in this war will be similar 
to those always employed against the Democratic 
party; and such as have signalized the Opposition 
for some years past. They arrogate to them- 
selves ‘‘ all the talents’? of the country, particu- 
larly in both Houses of Congress; nl sale puf- 
fers and letter-writers aid them to make that im- 
pression upon the public mind. Every prominent 
man upon our side is denounced as greatly defi- 
cient, either in talents, or in political honesty; he 
is either knave or fool. ‘* Demagogue”’ is the 
common appellation applied to all who advocate 
popular rights and popular doctrines. 

** All the religion and morality”’ are claimed-to 
be on the side of the Opypelsinns and it is evi- 
denced by that portion of them who weep and 
wail over ** poor Indians’’ and ‘‘ poor negroes!” 
The ‘‘ decency,’’ too, all belong to them. Wit- 
ness the poetry upon ‘dusky Sally,’’ published 
against Mr. Jefferson; the coffin-handbills circu- 
lated against General Jackson, and the violent and 
abusive harangues and publications against almost 
all the prominent men of our party. , 

The newspapers on our side are universally 


| ‘Tennessee in addition. 
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denounced as unworthy of confidence, whilst their 


own, even the most abandoned and profligate, | 
are held up as prodigies of truth and patriotism. | 
And last, though not least, they resort to various | 


schemes for buying up the people with their own 
money! No 
subject. A distribution of land or of its proceeds; 
a deposit or distribution law to be passed annually; 
or any other plan which will effect the object, will 


be resorted to. This policy leads the people, when || 
the election is approaching, to inquire, ‘* which | 


candidate is in favor of giving us money ?”’ or, 
**who will get the most money for us?”’ 


human mind. 


The North and the South, the East and the | 
West, have been invoked to join in this crusade | 
The gentleman | 
from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] called upon | 


against the new Administration. 


the South to come to the rescue; and confidently 
predicted that Massachusetts, and the country on 
both sides of the Ohio, would aid in the prostra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren. Sir, the gentleman will 


find himself in a like condition with a celebrated | 


character in English history, who could ** call 


spirits from the vasty deep;”’ but, unfortunately, | 


they would not come when he called them. The 


people of these United States area just people, and | 
they are disposed to bestow upon every man the | 
reward which his conduct has merited. They will | 


not condemn a public officer until he has done 
something worthy of condemnation. I know that 
politicians sometimes act otherwise. That ‘¢ill- 
weaved ambition,’’ which prompts men to rash 
and dangerous experiments, may induce a public 
man to condemn, without a hearing; but private 
citizens will hear before they strike. 

As many gentlemen have recently ventured to 
prophesy in regard to future events, I will follow 
the example. I hope, however, to be more suc- 
cessful than the Opposition have been for the last 


eight or ten years. My prediction is, thatthe next | 


Administration will pursue a calm, prudent, and 
wise policy, both at home and abroad. That it 
will bear about the same relation to General Jack- 


son’s, that Mr. Madison’s did to Mr. Jefferson’s || 


administration, with the exception that there will 
be no national bank chartered. 


ministration will see him one of the most popular 


Presidents that has ever occupied the executive | 


chair of this great Republic. 


With regard to the resolution now before the | 


House, I have but little to say. I am in favor of 
a thorough examination of any department, where 
there is reason to believe that either fraud, cor- 
ruption, or dishonesty exists. 


statement, to warrant the procedure; and I will 
go as far as any gentleman to ferret out the fraud 
and drag the culprits to light. 
the language of the original resolution. 


Departments, whether direct or indirect, official or 
unofficial. The contracts and dealings of every 
private citizen, who has ever had anything to do 
with any department of the Government, may be 


thus subjected to the inspection of a committee of | 


this House. IJtis to that I object. 


Still, sie, I do not know but I shall vote for it 


as it is, if | cannot get it altered. 


due to the President, to ourselves, and to this 
coming Administration, that we should throw open 
the doors, and let these gentlemen examine for 
the corruption, about which so much has been 
said. It is dueto the President, whose term of 
service is drawing to a close, that the condition of 


the Departments be made known to the country; | 


and if fraud be found there, that the innocent 
should be justified, and the guilty punished. Itis 
due to ourselves, because we have been indirectly 


' charged ‘with a desire to smother and conceal she 


plan will be left untried upon this | 


In this | 
contest about money, principle will be overlooked; | 
and we shall be governed by the most low, grovel- | 
ing, and mercenary motives which ever control the | 


And if Mr. Van | 
Buren should be a candidate for reélection, he will | 
get all the States he did at the late election, and || 
the votes of Georyia, Ohio, Indiana, and I believe || 
The country will proceed | 
in its career of prosperity; and the close of his Ad- | 


Let there be some | 
evidence to warrant the House in adopting the | 
resolution; some definite charge, some distinct | 


But I do not like | 
It is too | 
general, tov sweeping in its phraseology. It | 
includes all the transactions of all men with the | 


I have not here- || 
tofore voted for such propositions; but, after all || 
that has been said by the opposition, I think it is | 
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mal-administration of public affairs. And it js 
due to the President elect, that we should delive; 
the Executive Departments into his hands thor. 
oughly purified from all iniquity, so as to make 
_ him responsible only for the misdeeds of his own 
subordinates, committed whilst he is in power 
| For these reasons I shall vote for a strict and gen, 
_ eral scrutiny, such as shall be satisfactory to al 
reasonable men of every political party. 

One word, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, with 
respect to this kind of discussion in which we are 
now engaged. No one dislikes it more than I do. 
What I have said has been absolutely provoked 
by the course which gentlemen on the other side 
of the House have pursued. I have listened to 
their attacks upon the Administration, and upon 
| its friends, for a long time, in hopes that some one 
of more age and experience, and of greater ability, 
would meet these assaults, and repel them as the 
deserved. No one did s9,and J considered it my 
duty to assume the position | have taken. I am 
aware that I have subjected myself to violent 
attacks here and elsewhere. I surveyed the whole 
ground before I commenced, and having come to 
the conclusion that it was my duty to take the 
field, [am not the man to be deterred by conse- 
quences. I have endeavored, throughout the dis- 
cussion, to confine myself within the rules pre- 
scribed by parliamentary law. I have avoided 
all personalities, striking at masses of men, their 
movements, and principles. These I consider fair 
_game. If 1 have done injustice to any individual, 
I shall be ready to make such explanations as the 
circumstances may require; but to what I have 
said of parties, their conduct, and principles, [ 
shall firmly adhere, until convinced that | have 
_ been mistaken. 
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| 
| SPEECH OF HON. W. C. RIVES, 
| OF VIRGINIA, 

In Senate, January 10, 1837, 


| On the Currency of the United States, and the 
Collection of the Public Revenue. 
| 


The following resolution of Mr. Ewrne, of 
Ohio, for rescinding the Treasury order of the 
llth July, 1836, was under consideration, &c.: 


** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
§c., That the Treasury order of the 11th day of July, anno 
Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be receiv- 
able in payment for public lands, be, and the same is here- 
bv, rescinded. 

* Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be 
receivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall 
he make any discrimination in the funds so receivable, 
between different individuals, or between the different 
branches of the public revenue.”’ 


_ Mr. RIVES submitted the following as a sub- 
|| stitute: 


* Resolved, That hereafter all sums of money accruing 
or becoming payable to the United States, whether trom 
customs, public lands, taxes, debts, or otherwise, shal! be 
collected and paid only in the legal currency of the United 
States, or in the notes of banks which are payable and paid 
on demand in the said legal currency, under the following 
restrictions and conditions in regard tp such notes: that is, 
from and after the passage of this resolution, the notes of 
no bank which shall issue bills or notes of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, shall be received in- payment of the 
public dues ; from and after the first day of July, 18.9, the 
notes of no bank which shall issue bills dr notes of a less 
denomination than ten dollars, shall be receivable; and 
from and after the first of July, 1841, the like prohibition 

| shall be extended to the notes of all banks issuing bills or 

| notes of a less denomination than twenty dollars: Pro- 

|, vided, however, That no notes shall be taken, in payment 

|| by the collectors or receivers, which the banks in which 

| they are to be deposited sha!l not, under the supervision 

| and control of the Secretary of the Treasury, agree to pass 
to the credit of the United States as cash.”’ 


The question being on the adoption ef his sub- 
stitute— 


Mr. RIVES said, that in asking the indulgence 
of the Senate, it was not his design to abuse their 
| patience by rearguing the questions which had 

already been so fully and so ably discussed in 
| relation to the legality or the policy of the Treas- 
ury circular. It was his wish only to state, 
_ somewhat more at large than he had yet had an 
|| opportunity of doing, the views under the in- 
| fluence of which he had offered the proposition 

which is now pending before the Senate as an 
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amendment to the resolution of the Senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Ewrne.] In reference to the most 
important objects of the Treasury circular, he re- 
arded that measure as having done its office; and 
the interests of the country are now much more 
concerned in the provision we shall make for the 
future, than in any decision we may pronounce 
upon the past. hen I had the honor, some 
days ago, (said Mr. R.,) of addressing a few re- 
marks to the Senate on this subject, I said what I 
take great pleasure now in repeating, that in what- | 
ever different lights the operation of the Treasury |, 
circular may have been viewed, of one thing I 
was thoroughly persuaded — that the motives 
which had induced the high functionary at the | 
head of the Government to direct the issuing of it, 
werein perfect consonance with that elevated and 
atriotic spirit which had so conspicuously marked 
the whole course of his public life; and that no 
defect of legality, in my estimation, had been 
shown in the authority under which it was issued. | 
] added, also, that the measure was properly to 
be viewed as a temporary one, to continue in 
operation until the action of Congress on the whole 
suvject could be obtained; and that the President 
himself, as shown by the evidence of his message | 
at the commencement of the session, attached no 


In its effects. 


|| ject. 


importance to its adoption as a permanent rule of i 


olicy. 

One of the leading objects of the Treasury cir- 
cular, at the time it was issued, was to check that | 
tendency to extravagant bank issues and bank | 


credits which has so signally marked the his- || 


tory of the last twelve or eighteen months. But, 
so far as this object is coneerned, the same effect 
will now be produced in a manner not less cer- 
tain, though by a process more gradual, and 
therefore easier and safer to the community, by 
the operation of the deposit act. No one can 
doubt, Mr. President, that one of the chief causes 
of the recent over-action of the banking system in 
this country, is to be found in the immense sums 
of public moneys left in the deposit banks, and 
which have been used and traded upon by them, 
asanaddition of so much to their banking capitals. 
This is a state of things which has been eminently 
pernicious in all its bearings. 
so great an evil formed in my mind one of the 
strongest considerations for giving the cordial sup- 
port | did to the deposit act of the last session; a 
measure which, however much misconceived or 
misrepresented in regard to its true character, has, 
in my opinion, conferred upon the country a 
double benefaction of the highest value: first, in 
putting out of the way of the Government the 
temptation, whose powerful influence we were 
already beginning to feel, to useless, extravagant, 


and anti-republican expenditure; and, secondly, | 


in taking from the deposit banks that gratuitous 
and artificial increment of their capitals, which 
has been a main cause of the unnatural distension 
of our paper currency, and of that inordinate spirit 
of speculation which has prevailed through the 
country. In gradually withdrawing, as we are 
now doing by the act of the last session, these | 
large amounts of the public treasure from the pos- | 
session of the deposit banks, and in avoiding, as | 
I trust, by a wise and provident legislation we | 
shall do, the accumulation of any idle surplus in- 
future, the Government will take away the stimu- | 
lus which itself has given to the excessive issues | 
and credits of the banks; and we may then hope 
that, under the salutary control of the laws of | 
trade, they will return within those safe, proper, | 
and natural limits which the business of the com- 
munity requires. 

While on this branch of the subject, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, I will make one other observation. How- 
ever necessary or desirable the contraction of our | 

aper circulation may be, (if it be, indeed, in the 
arge excess which is supposed by many,)it must be 
borne in mind that there is nooperation more deli- | 
cate than the reduction of the currency of acoun- | 
try. A decreasing circulating medium, it is agreed | 
alike by theoretical writers and by enlightened | 
practical men, is precisely that condition in the 
moneyed affairs of a community which is the most | 
critical and distressing. Itisa transition from high | 
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of business. It isa change to which society always 


_ adjusts itself slowly and painfully; and, under the 
| most favorable circumstances, must be attended 


with distress—often with extensive ruin. Great 
caution, therefore, is necessary, lest it be unduly 
precipitated in its progress, or harshly aggravated 
We have, in the history of our own 
country, at a period not too remote for the recol- 
lection of most of us,a memorable example of the 
distressing effects of a rapid reduction of the circu- 
lating medium. It is strikingly exhibited in all its 
details, in the able report of Mr. Crawford, then 


| Secretary of the Treasury, on the currency of 1820. 
| Itisthere shown that the circulation of thecountry, 


in the three years from 1816 to 1819, had been 


| brought down from $110,000,000 in the former, to 


$45,000,000 in the latter; making the enormous re- 
duction of $65,000,000 within that short period! 
The scene of wide-spread ruin and distress which 
ensued, is fresh in the memories of all who wit- 
nessed it. It inculcates, at least, the necessity of 
caution in the action of Government on this sub- 
It is our duty to withdraw from the bank- 
ing operations of the country that artificial stimu- 


| lant which the Government itself has administered ; 


but that being done, a just policy, in general, re- 
quires that the concerns of trade should be left to 
regulate themselves by their own natural and 


| remedial laws. 


‘| mainly done its office, we are now called upon to 


Regarding, then, the Treasury circular as having 


establish some permanent and equal rule for the 
collection of the public revenues. It is a duty 
which we cannot evade, if we would. Inthe joint 
power which the Constitution invests in Congress, 


to ‘flay and collect’’ taxes, our duty is read to us 


| in terms too significant to be mistaken. 


It is as 
much a part of the legislative authority to say in 


| what manner and by what rule the collection of the 
| public revenue shall be effected, as to say to what 


amount and from what sources it shall be raised. 


| Important as such a regulation is at all times, it 
| derives, at the present moment, a particular inter- 


The correction of || 


| 


est, from its close connection with the subject of 
the currency. It isin that connection that ail who 
have participated in this debate have discussed the 
question before the Senate; and it is, doubtless, in 
that connection that the public attention is turned 
with most anxiety to our decision upon it. I feel, 
Mr. President, all the magnitude and all the diffi- 
culty of this great question of the currency. There 
is none that rises higher in importance, or descends 
more deeply into the interests of society. It 
‘‘comes home to the business and the bosoms of 
men.” It affects alike the humblest laborer and 
the wealthiest capitalist; on it depend the security 
of property, the stability of contracts, the comfort 
and support of families; and, I will add, in agreat 
degree, the public morals; for nothing, in my 
opinion, is more calculated to unsettle the moral 
sense and habits of a community than the dispo- 
sitions and pursuits fostered by the lottery of a 
fluctuating currency. In approaching such a sub- 
ject, I feel all the diffidence which a just sense of 
its difficulty and importance properly inspires. 
But having submitted to the Senate a proposition 
which, if adopted, would, | flatter myself, exert 
no small influence on this great interest; and as 
the friends of the Administration (myself among 
the number) have been accused of entertaining 
visionary, impracticable, and pernicious notions 
in regard to a reform of the currency, | must beg 
the indulgence of the Senate while I state, with as 
much precision as I may, the views of that reform 
which I entertain, and which have determined the 
shape of the proposition now under their consid- 
eration. 

In discussing the question of a reform of the 
currency, it is necessary to settle our ideas clearly 
as to two things: first, the natureand extent of the 
end to be aimed at; secondly, the means by which 
it is to be attained. If l am asked, what is the 
end I propose—whether I am in favor of a specie 
circulation exclusively, and the total suppression 
of bank paper, | answer, no. Evenif such an 
object were desirable, it is plainly impracticable. 
In the present state of commercial progress and 
refinement throughout the world, it would, prob- 


to low prices; from a certain and liberal reward of || ably, be impracticable anywhere; but in this 


abor to diminished wages and precarious employ- | 
ment; from active and prospering industry to 
general languor and depression in all the operations 





| country, and under our system of government 


! 


especially, it is obviously wholly unattainable. 
Whether right or wrong, we find twenty-six inde- 


/a substantial enlargement and 


_ restricted paper currency for his larger operations. 
Such a reformation in the currency as this, would, 
| in my opinion, be productive of the most beneficial 
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pendent State Legislatures possessed of the power 
to create banking corporations. Whatever specu- 
lative doubts may exis! in the minds of some as 
to the constitutional validity of this power, the ; 
States now actually possess and exercise it, as 
they have invariably done from the foundation of 
the Government, and there is not the slightest 
probability that they will ever be divested of it. 
In every sober and practical scheme of policy, we 
must proceed upon the assumption that this inde- 
pendent State power will remain. How, then, "3 
can the banking system be suppressed by this e 
Government? Such a notion, if entertained any- : 
where, would indeed be Utopian and visionary. 
My object, then, would be, not the destruction 
of the banking system and the total suppression of 
bank paper, but an efficient regulation of it and ite 
restriction to safe and proper limits; not the exclu- 
sive use of specie as a circulating medium, but such 
general diffusion 
of it, in actual circulation, as would make it the 
practical currency of common life, the universal 
medium of ordinary transactions—in short, the 
money of the farmer, the mechanic, the laborer, 
and the tradesman ,while the merchant should be left 
in the enjoyment of the facilities of a sound and 


results. It would give security to the industrious 

classes of society for the products of their labor, 

against the casualties incident to the paper sys- 

tem. The laborer, in returning to the bosom of his ‘ 

family from his weekly toil, would no longer find 

his slumbers broken by the apprehension that the 

hard earnings of the week, perhaps the accumula- 

tion of long years of honest industry, might be dis- 

sipated in a moment by the explosion of a bank, 

or the bursting of some paper bubble. It would 

give security, to a great extent, to the whole body 

of the community, against those disastrous fluctu- 

ations in the value of property and contracts, which 

arise from the ebbs and flows of an unrestricted 

paper currency. It would give security to the 

banks themselves, by providing them, in the daily 

internal circulation of the country, an abundant 

and accessible fund for recruiting their resources, 

whenever they should be exposed to an extraordi- 

nary pressure. ; c 

This, sir, is the happy state of things we might 

promise ourselves from replacing (as it is the aim 

of the proposition which | have had the honor to 

submit, to do) all bank bills under the denomina- 

tion of twenty dollars with a solid circulation of 

gold and silver. Is there anything wild, anything 

visionary, anything pernicious, in such a system 

of currency as this? It has the sanction, Mr. 

| President, of the profoundest writers on questions 

of political economy, and has received the practi- 

cal assent of the wisest nations. I am well aware 

that it would ill become me to present for the con- 

sideration of the Senate any scheme which was . 
not thus tested and approved. Of all the writers 

who have treated and examined questions of this 
character, none possess so high an authority as ¥ 
the author of the ‘* Wealth of Nations.’’ It has bi 
been well and justly said, that Adam Smith had e 
done for the science of political economy what 
Bacon and Newton had done for physical science, 
and Sydney and Locke for the science of govern- Pe: 
ment, and the fundamental principles of civil and } 
political liberty. His work, appearing contem- 
poraneously with the American Revolution, was 
deeply imbued with the free spirit and the large My 
and vigorous thought which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished that great era. He came forth as the 

zealous and powerful champion of free trade, the 
inflexible opponent of monopoly and resiriction 
in all their multiplied forms, the ardent advocate f. 
of everything that is liberal, generous, and popu- 

lar, in the institutions of society and the inter- 

course of nations. No work has ever exercised 
so large an influence for good on the policy and 
destiny of nations; and none, I am sure, consid- ‘ 
ering the stamp of liberty as well as wisdom im- : 
pressed upon it, is better entitled to the respect of 
an assembly of American legislators. Adam iy 











Smith, by a strange mistake, has been held up, ‘ 
_ rather opprobriously, as the advocate of a paper ¥ 
| system—as the founder, in fact, of the paper , 
| school! Sir, there can be no greater mistake than ' 
‘this. While he recognized the utility of a judi- : 
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cious system of banking, in liberating and putting | 
into productive employment capital which would | 
otherwise remain dead and inactive, and the facil- | 
ities it is calculated to afford to commerce, he yet | 
insists that the general circulation of the country | 
should be of gold and silver. 
As the general principles he has laid down on | 
the subjects of banking and currency continue still | 
to be appealed to by the enlightened writers who | 
have followed him, as affording the soundest ex- | 
position of those subjects, whatever modifications 
of subordinate points may have been made by sub- 
sequent inguirers, I will give to the Senate, and 
principally in the words of Adam Smith himself, 
an outline of hisaystem of currency. After speak- | 


ing of the advantages to be expected from a judi- || 


cious and properly conducted system of banking, | 
he gays expressly ‘‘ that the commerce and indus- | 
‘try of a country are not so secure when sus- 
* pended, as it were, on the Dedalian wings of | 
‘ paper money, as when they travel about on the | 
* solid ground of gold and silver.’’ He says, there- | 
fore, it is the policy of wise Governments ‘ to 
* guard, not only against that excessive multipli- | 
‘cation of paper money which ruins the very 
* banks which issue it, but even against that mul- 
‘tiplication of it which enables them to fill the 
‘ greater part of the circulation of the country with 
*it.”’ He then proceeds to show that ‘* the cir- 
* culation of every country may be considered as 
* divided into two different branches: the circula- 


* tion of the dealers with one another, and the cir- |! 


‘culation between the dealers and consumers.”’ 
His next position is, *‘ that paper money may be | 
‘go regulated as either to confine itself very much 
‘to the circulation between the different dealers, | 
* or to extend itself likewise to a great part of that 
* between the dealersand consumers.’’ Thisregu- 
lation is effected by fixing the denomination of the 
notes permitted to be issued. ‘‘ It were better,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘ that no bank notes were issued in any 
‘part of the kingdom for a smaller sum than five | 
* pounds. Paper money would then confine itself | 
© to the circulation between the different dealers;”’ | 
and where this is the case, he says ‘there is | 
always plenty of gold and silver.”? ‘* But where it 
* extends itself to a considerable part of the circu- 
* lation between dealers and consumers, it banishes | 
* gold and silver almost entirely from the country.” 
The system of Adam Smith, then, resolves itself | 
into this: that the circulation between dealer and | 
dealer may be of paper, but that the circulation | 
between dealer and consumer should be of the pre- | 
cious metals; that this result ought to be secured 
by prohibiting the issue of bank notes for a less 
sum than five pounds, and that if such a restric- | 
tion be adopted, there ‘‘ will always be plenty of | 
gold and silver”’ in circulation, performing all the | 
offices of exchange in the ‘‘ ordinary transactions” 
of society, while the use of paper would be con- | 
fined to commercial operations of a larger scale. 
Instead of being the advocate, far less the founder, 
of an unrestricted paper system, he urges the ne- | 
cessity of confining it to commercial accommoda- | 
tion in the larger transactions between dealer and 
dealer. He is in favor of the suppression of all | 
bank notes under five pounds; whereby gold and | 
silver will fill the ordinary channels of circulation, | 
and become, in fact, the common practical currency | 
of the country. 

But this system does not rest on the authority of | 
Adam Smithalone. Not to mention the illustrious | 
names or the policy of other enlightened nations in | 
support of it, it has received the successive sanction | 
of a long line of the ablest practical statesmen in | 
England. It isa remarkable fact, that the great | 
work of Adam Smith having appeared in 1776, the | 
Parliament of Great Britain, in the very next year, | 
passed a law prohibiting all bankers from issuing | 
notes under the denomination of five pounds. This | 
continued to be the legislative policy of that coun- | 
try till the memorable year of 1797, when, in con- 
sequence of the exigencies and embarrassments of | 
that tremendous conflict growing outof the French | 
revolution, which desolated and convulsed Europe | 
for more than twenty years, the Bank of England, 
with the sanction of the Government, suspended 
specie payments, and, at the same time, resorted 
to an issue of one pound and two pound notes, As | 
soon, however, as the war was at an end,’and the | 
country was in a situation to admit of the resump- | 
tion of specie payments by the bank, theenlightened | 


statesmen of England recurred to the prohibition 
of all notes under tiie denomination of five pounds. 
This return to a sound policy, however, was not 
accomplished, nor has it been maintained, without 
encountering a strenuous and persevering oOpposi- 
tion. 

There is something so instructive in the history 
of this reform of the currency in England, that it 
deserves to be traced somewhat more in detail. 
In 1819, a law was passed directing a complete 
resumption of specie payments by the bank in 
three years,to wit, in 1822; and at the same time 
it was enacted that, in two years after, to wit, in 
1824, all small notes under the denomination of 
five pounds should be prohibited. The first pro- 
vision was carried fully into effect at the desig- 
nated period; but, such was the influence of the 
country bankers, and other associated interests, 
that, before the appointed time for the suppression 
of the smail notes arrived, the latter provision was | 
repealed, and the final suppression of the small 
notes was adjourned to 1833, the year of the ex- 
piration of the charter of the Bank of England. 
But the great commercial convulsion of 1825, 
which swept banks, merchants, farmers, every- 


nado, soon after occurred, and forcibly admon- | 
ished British statesmen of the necessity of seeking 
a remedy—in part, at least—in a more solid con- 
stitution of their currency. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of 1826, Lord Liverpool and Mr. Rob- | 
inson, the one the first Lord of the Treasury, the | 


| other the Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced | 


and carried a bill providing for the prohibition, 


nomination of fivepounds. This law was stoutly 
and zealously opposed at the time of its enactment, | 
and repeated attempts were subsequently made to | 
procure its repeal, before the period fixed for its 

operation. But these efforts were happily una- | 
vailing; and the doctrine of Adam Smith, in regard | 


to the prohibition of all notes under the denom- || 


ination of five pounds, reéstablished in 1829, after | 
experiencing the bitter fruits of a temporary de- 

parture from it, may now be considered as the final | 
and settled policy of the British Government. It | 
has received the sanction and support of her ablest | 


| statesmen—of Liverpool, of Peel, of Canning, of || 
| Huskisson, of Brougham, of Wellington; all of 


whom, upon the fullest experience and considera- 
tion, have, from time to time, borne their testi- 
mony to the value and importance of this essential 
restriction upon a paper circulation. 

And what has been the result in practice? Why, 


habitual medium of all ordinary transactions. A 
bank note, except on special occasions, is a sort | 
of phenomenon. On this point we have pre- 
cise information. 


} country. It is this large infusion of the precious 





returns referred to by the Chancellor of the Ex- 


was £22,000,000, (twenty-two millions of pounds 
sterling,) and of silver £3,000,000, (eight millions | 
of pounds sterling.) Ido not speak of gold and | 


silver locked up in the vaults of banks; but of that || 


which passes daily from hand to hand in the ordi- | 
nary transactions of business. Mr. Gallatin, in | 
his instructive pamphlet on the currency, pub- | 
lished in 1830, states the metallic circulation of | 
England at precisely the same amount. 
nothing for any augmentation since, the people | 
of England have, then, an actual circulating me- | 
dium of gold and silver to the amount of about | 
$150,000,000. The Secretary of the Treasury, | 
(who, doubtless, has access to the most authentic | 
sources of information on the subject,) in his an- | 
nual report at the commencement of the session, | 
states the whole paper circulation of England, at | 
this time, at $152,000,000. We may, therefore, 
conclude that what Mr. Gallatin says, in the | 
pamphlet just referred to, is substantially correct, 
that ** by the suppression of all notes of a less de- 

‘ nomination than five pounds sterling, the amount | 
‘of the circulating metallic currency in England | 
‘has become equal to that of bank notes of every | 
‘description.”’ One half of the entire circulation 

consists of gold and silver, constantly passing 
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metals which has preserved the currency of Eng. 
land, in the main, in a healthy condition, undera 
system of banking which her Prime Minister him. 


| self, [Lord Liverpool,}in 1826, pronounced to be, 


in other respects, ‘* the most insecure, the mogi 
rotten, the very worst which :t is possible to 
conceive.”” Much has been said recently, 1 know 
Mr. Presidest, of great commercial embarrass. 
ments in England, which are attributed by man 

to a deranged state of her currency. These en. 
barrassments, in my opinion, are viewed in much 
too serious a light; but, if they were not, it must be 
borne in mind that all commercial countries, how. 
ever solid the constitution of their currency, will 
occasionally be visited by revulsions in trade. [f 
too, they are to be considered as indicating a de. 
rangement in the quenney of England, the source 
of that derangement is to be found in those defects 
of her system of banking which were referred to 
by Lord Liverpool as making it so insecure and 
precarious, and not, surely,in that salutary check, 


the prohibition of small notes. On the contrary, 


| thing before it, with the destructive fury of a tor- |, 


the abundance of gold and silver which that re. 
striction secures in the common circulation of the 
country, is the great preservative of the system, 
and the anchor which enables it to ride in safety 
amid fluctuations and tempests that might other. 


| wise overwhelm or subvert it. 


it is this abundant supply of the precious metals, 
filling and saturating the ordinary channels of cir- 
culation, which I desire to see brought about in 
our owncountry. That is the endto be aimed at, 


| What are the means by which it is to be aceom- 
after April, 1829, of all smail notes under the de- || 


plished? We have seen that in England it has 


|| been accomplished by the prohibition of all bank 


notes of a less denomination than five pounds, 
Similar means will, doubtless, accomplish the same 


| end here; and, I must add, nothing else will. It 





is in vain to expect to bring gold and silver coins 
into circulation without a previous suppression of 
all notes of corresponding denominations. The 
reason is obvious. If there exist in any country 


| two distinct currencies, both of them answering 


equally well the purposes of domestic circulation, 
but one of them possessing only a local value, 
confined to the country of its emission, while the 
other has a universal and equal value throughout 
the world, the latter will necessarily go abroad 


/into the commerce of the world, in quest of the 
_ riches and productions of foreign nations, leaving 


the former at home to perform an office which it 


| does equally as well, though it would be wholly 
| without use or value abroad. The total incom- 


|| to give to the people of England virtually a metallic || 
currency; for gold and silver form there the daily || 


patibility, therefore, of a paper and metallic cur- 
rency of the same denominations has grown into 


'anaxiom. Edmund Burke, (whose sagacity in 


questions of this sort is well known,) at the men- 


| orable period of the bill brought forward by Mr. 
It appears, from statistical || 


Pitt for the suspension of specie payments by the 


|Bank of England, in 1797, in a letter written 
chequer in the House of Commons, a few years || 


ago, that the amount of gold then in circulation || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Allowing |, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


j 
j 
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during his last illness, to Mr. Canning, which the 
latter gentleman brought most touchingly to the 
notice of the House of Commons in a debate of 
great interest and instruction on this whole sub- 
ject, ata much more recent period, (1826,) used 
these memorable words: ** Tell Mr. Pitt that, if 
he consents to the issue of one-pound notes, he 
will never see a guinea again.’? The prophecy, 
sir, became history. No one saw a guinea in 
circulation in England while the bank continued 
the issue of one-pound notes. 

In 1828, when a great struggle again took place 
in the British Parliament, on the final consumma- 
tion of the effort to restore metallic currency, there 
was not a single distinguished man who did not 
bear his testimony to the truth of Mr. Burke’s 
axiom. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
on that occasion, ** there was a natural antipathy 
‘ between the one-pound note and the sovereign. 
‘ They would not exist together, for the note soon 
‘drove the sovereign out of circulation.”’ The 
Duke of Wellington, who was eminently a prac- 
tical man, and spoke from the teachings of expe- 
rience, said: ‘* The experience of the last few years 
‘had proved the truth of the theory, that one- 
‘ pound notes and gold sovereigns would not cit- 
‘culate at the same time. If youare to havegold 
‘ in circulation, you cannot have one-pound notes. 


from hand to hand, and performing all the offices || Mr. Huskisson, whose familiarity with questions 
of exchange in the ordinary business of life, and || of this sort was the result of profound studies, 48 
thus forming, in fact, the practical currency of the |! well as matured experience, said, still more point- 
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edly, ‘« when the paper is let in, the gold will dis- 
‘appear. They might vote the money; they might | 
‘coin it; but how could they retain it in the coun- 
‘try?’ This remark applies most forcibly to our 
resent cituation. © We haves voted the metellic 
money; we have coined it; butit will not circulate. 
Since we corrected, by law, the undervaluation cf 
the gold coins, (but little more than two years azo,) 
the quantity of goid in thecountry, according to the 
jate annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has increased fiftecn rillions. We have coined 
at ourown Mint, within that time, according to the 
same authority, ten millions of gold. But where 
jg it? In the vaults of the banks, or hoarded by 
individuals, and we shall never see it in circulation 


“until ve have opened the way for it by a previous 


suppression of the small notes. If we mean to do 
anything practical! and effectual for introducing a 
more general circulation of specie, we must begin 
at the right end, by first putting down the small- 
note circulation. ; 

This is the true policy of the Government, and 
js that practical reform of the currency which has 
been steadily held in view by the present Admin- 
istration and its friends. The honorable Senator 
from Maseachusetts [Mr. Wesster] discovered 

reat solicitude to now what is to be the system 
of policy of thenew Administration upon this sub- 
‘ect. Lhaveno means cf knowing, Ir. Presid:nt, 
which that gentleman does nct equally poasess. It 
is generally supposed, however; that the coming 
Administration will, in the rain, conform its poli- 
cy tothe exempler of the present. The inquir 
of thehoncrable gentleman, then, may te satisfied, 
by shoving him what has been the policy of the 
present / dministration; and that cannot be better 
stated than in the words of our venerable and 
patriotic Chief Mag‘strate himself. I beg the in- 
dulgencs of the Senate while I read a very une- 

uivocal and explicit passage on this subject in 
the President’s message of the last year. In that 
document, he says: 

“Tt has been scen that, without the agency of a great 
moneyed inonopoly, the revenue can be collected, and con- 
veniently and safely applied to all the purposes of the public 
expendiiure. It is also ascertained that, instead of being 
necessarily made to promote the evils of an unchecked 
paper system, the management of the revenue can be 
made auxiliary to the reform which the Legislatures of 
several of the States have already commenced in regard to 
the suppression of small bills, and which has only to be fos- 
tered by proper regulations on the part of Congress to secure 


a practicai return, to the extent required for the security of 
the currency, to the constitutional medium. Severed from 


the Government as political engines, and not susceptible Of | standard which shall be established in this respect 


dangerous extension and combination, the State banks will 
not be tempted, nor will they have the power which we have 
seen exercised, to divert the public funds from the legitimate 
purposes of the Government. The collection and custody 
of the revenue being, on the contrary, a source of credit to 
them, will increase the security which the States provide 
for a faithful execution of their trusts, by multiplying the 
scrutinies to which their operations and accounts will be 


subjected. Thus disposed, as well from interest as the | 


obligations of their charters, it cannot be doubted that such 
conditions as Congress may see fit to adopt respecting the 
deposits in these institutions, with a view to the gradual 
disuse of the small bills, will be cheerfully complied with ; 
and that we shall soon gain, in place of the Bank of the 
United States, a practical reform in the whole paper system 
of the country. If, by this policy, we can ultimately wit- 
ness the suppression of all bank bills below twenty dollars 

itis apparent that gold and silver will take their place, an 

become the principal circulating medium in the common 
business of the farmers and mechanics of the country. 
The attainment of such a result will form an era in the 
history of our country which will be dwelt upon with 
delight by every true friend of its liberty and independ- 
ence. It will lighten the great tax which our paper sys- 
tem has so long collected from the earnings of labor, and do 
more to revive and perpetuate those habits of economy 
and simplicity which are so congenial to the character 


of republicans, than all the legislation which has yet been | 


attempted.’? 


Here we have a complete delineation of the | 


policy of the Administration on this great ques- 
tion of the currency. Neither the President, nor 
the body of his friends, have proposed a total 
suppression of bank paper, or an exclusive me- 
tallic currency; but, to use his own words, they 
have desired to see ‘‘a practical reform in the 


‘an era in the hister; of 
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our country which will 


‘be dwelt upon wath delight by every true friend 


‘of its liborty and independence.’? There is 
nothing in tae Treasury civcalar inconsistent 
with this interpretetion of the policy of the Ad- 


iinistretion. That measure, as : have already 
ssid, was an occasional and temporary act, re- 
sorted to under a peculiar emergency, till the 
power of Congress could be interposed to apply 
a more systematic remedy, and cannot be consid 
ered as a departure from a settled and general 
line of policy. On the contrary, the President, in 
his message at the commencement of the present 
session, expressly recurs to the suppression of 
the lower denominations of bank notes, by the 
concurrent legislation of the General and State 
Governments, as forming ‘the true policy of the 
country,’’ by which only *‘ a larger portion of the 
precious metals can be infused into our circulating 
medium.’? No other plan can be effectual for the 
accomplishment of such a result; and, until it 
shall be adopted, all that may be said, however 
glowing and fascinating, of the advantages of a 
metallic circulation, will prove but barren theory, 
and delusive and unprofitable generality. You 
may bring gold and silver into the country, and 


| pile them mountains high in your banks, but 
| without the suppression of the small notes they 


will never circulate in the business of society, and 
will always be exposed to be drawn off by the 
absorbing currents of foreign trade. The object 
of a rational policy is, to bring them into daily 


and active use, invigorating and sustaining the 
| pursuits of industry, and not to have them, like 


| ** wisely kept for show.” 


the ancient household relics described by the poet, 


The question then is, by what means in our | 
power this great object of the suppression of the 
small notes may be promoted or accomplished. It 
is through the collection and management of the 
public revenue only, that the agency of this Gov- | 
ernment can, at present, be usefully interposed. 


| By refusing to receive in payment of the public 
| dues, the notes of all banks which shall issue bills 


of the lower denominations, as is proposed by the 


| resolution I have had the honor to submit, a strong | 
inducement of interest will be held out to the lead- 


ing State banks to discontinue their smaller issues. 
The consideration of the credit and more general 
currency given to their paper, by a receivability 


| in payment of the revenue, would, doubtless, in- 
| duce more or less of them to conform to the 


by the legislation of Congress. But my reliance 
is not so much upon the operation of this measure, 
per se, as upon the moral influence it is calculated 
to exert upon the policy of theStates. They have 
thecomplete power to prohibit, by law, theemission | 
and circulation of the smaller notes; and I cannot | 
doubt, if this Government shall hold up to them a 
standard deemed indispensable to the purification 
and reform of the currency, that that power will, 
in process of time, be exerted so as to second and 
render effectual the policy of our legislation here. 


| Have we not every encouragement, in what has 


‘banking system, by the ultimate suppression of | 


‘all bank bills below twenty dollars; so that gold 
‘and silver might take their place, and become the 
‘principal circulating medium in the common busi- 


‘ness of the farmers and mechanics of the coun- | 


‘try.” This, he expressly declares, would be “a 
Practical return, to the extent required for the security 
currency, to the constitutional medium; ”’ 


already taken place, to hope for such a result? It 


| is only a few years ago that but three of the Statee, 


according to Mr. Gallatin, (Pennsylvania, Mary- 
| land, and Virginia,) had prohibited the issue of 
notes under five dollars. But, since that time, it | 
| has been the policy of the General Government, 
| in the collection and management of the public 
| revenues, to discountenance bank notes under that 
denomination. And what has been the result? 
We have seen the States, one by one, successively 
conforming to the example, till now @ majority of 
them have prohibited all bank notes under the 
denomination of five dollars. The confidence I 
feel in the enlightened patriotism of the State gov- 
ernments, “nk in the popular intelligence and | 
virtue which control them, gives me every assur- | 
ance that an appeal to their codperation in so great 
and noble a work will not be in vain, especially 
when they shall have before them a sober and 
practical exhibition of the probable results of the 
| policy in which their concurrence is invited. 
| Let ua, then, inquire what is likely to be the 
extent of the effect which will be produced on the 
| currency by the successive prohibition of all notes 
| under five, ten, and twenty dollars, respectively. 
| Mr. Gallatin, whose skill in questions of this sort 


and the attainment of which, he adds, ‘ will form || is universally admitted, in his able pamphlet on 


. 
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the currency, written in 1830, estimated the reduc- 
tion in the amount of the paper circulation which 
would arise, at that time, from the suppression of 
ell notes under five dollars, at siz millions; and that 
lixely to be produced by a suppression of the notes 
under ten dollars, at about seven millions: makin 
an aggregate of ihirteen millions of dollars, an 
equal to one fifth of the whole paper circulation of 
the country. Another highly respectable author- 
ity on American banking, (Gouge,) estimates, in 
1S31, the circulation of notes under five dollars 
then in circulation at seven millions; and of notes 
under ten dollars at ten millions; making an ag- 
gregate of seventeen millions. But let us take Mr. 
Gallatin’s estimate, and suppose that the suppres- 
sion of notes under five and ten dollars would, 
together, operate a reduction of one fifth in the 
whole amount of bank paper in circulation. Let 
us then suppose, (which, { presume, would not be 
extravagant,) that the suppression of all notes 
under twenty dollars, and 4 ee ten, would pro- 
duce, in amount, a diminution of one fifth more 
of the paper circulation. By the ultimate sup- 
pression of all the notes under twenty dollars, we 
should then gain an aggregate reduction of two 
fifths in the whole paper circulation of the coun- 
try. According to the recent report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the whole paper circulation 
of the country amountsat this time to $120,000,000, 
two fifths of which would be $48,000,000. But, 
in order to be within sure limits, we will suppose 
that the amount of bank paper which would be 
withdrawn from circulation by the suppression of 
all notes under twenty dollars, would be only 

40,000,000. That, of course, would be replaced 

y an equal amount of gold and silver. How, then, 
would stand the account in the final result? Forty 
millions, taken from the $120,000,000 of paper cir- 
culation, would leave $80,000,000 of paper; and 
added to the $28,000,000 of gold and silver already 
in circulation, according to the estimate of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, would give us $68,000,000; 
or (for the sake of round numbers, and to com- 
pensate liberal deductions made above) $70,000,000 
of gold and silver in active circulation—not dammed 
up and stagnating in the coffers of the banks, but 
spread over the land, irrigating, refreshing, and 
fertilizing the whole country. 

Such, Mr. President, would be the solid and 
practical result of the ultimate suppression of all 
bank bills under the denomination of twenty dol- 
lars. It would give to the country nearly one 
half of its whole circulation in the precious metais, 
forming a solid and unfailing fund for the - 
ment of labor, for the buying and selling of the 
necessaries of life, for the great mass of daily 
transactions, including the wants and interests of 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the tradesman; 
while the other half would consist of an improved 
paper currency for the use and accommodation of 
the merchant, and for the larger operations of 
trade and business. I would ask gentlemen if 
such a result is not “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished ?’’ Would it not, in the glowing 
and patriotic language of the President, form ‘‘an 
‘era in the history of the country which would be 
‘dwelt upon with delight by every true friend of 
‘its liberty and independence?”’ And can we sup- 
pose that theenlightened Legislatures of the States, 
in the view of such a result, pregnant with con- 
sequences so important to the safety, prosperity, 
and the morals of the whole community, and espe- 
cially to the interests of those numerous and indus- 
trious classes which form the basis and support of 
our republican system, could be so deaf to the 
united call of patriotism and wisdom, as not to 
lend their codperation in so great and salutary a 
reform? For myself, Mr. President, I feel a cheer- 
ing confidence that they will give a helping and 
efficient hand to this great work. The Legisla- 
ture of my own State is now engaged in revising 
her banking system; and I console myself in the 
belief that she will be among the foremost to vin- 
dicate the wisdom and patriotism of the State 
councils from distrust, by heartily seconding, in 
her legislation on the subject, our efforta here te 
establish a sound currency for the country. 

Bet, sir, till, by the suppression of the small 
notes, the circulation of the country has become 
better filled with the precious metals, [ do not think 
it would consist with a just, wise, and paternal 

‘| policy on the part of the Government to exact 
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payment of its dues in specie exclusively. It could I 


not be done, without great hardship to the public 
debtor, and extensive distress and embarrassment 
to the whole community. “To demonstrate this, 


nothing more is necessary than to compare the | 


amount of specie in circulation with the amount of || 


the revenue; for it is conceded now, that if pay- | 


ment of one branch of the revenue be required by 
any permanent regulation to be made in specie, all 
ought to be paid in specie. According to the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury, (which 
appears to me a very liberal one,) the whole 
amount of specie in circulation does not exceed 
$28,000,000. The revenue during the last year 
amounted to $47,000,000; and perhaps, with all 
our efforts to reduce it, it may still not fall short 
of $30,000,000. There would then be $30,000,000 
to be paid to the Government, out of a circulation 
of $28,000,000! To confront the two sums is to 
show the temerity, if not the impossibility, of the 
attempt. If the public debtors should be thrown 


upon the banks for large amounts of specie, not | 


to be had from the circulation of the country, no 


one can be at a loss to perceive to what a disas- | 


trous extent the business relations and pecuniary 
concerns of the whole community would be embar- 
rassed and deranged. And how much of specie, 
permit me to ask, would remain for that immense 
mass of payments in private transactions, which, 
according to a practical estimate made by Mr. 
Gallatin, in reference to the revenue collected 
and the business done in the city of New York, 
exceeds, more than fifty times, the payments to the 
Government? Nothing, therefore, can be clearer 


than that an attempt, with our present limited | 


metallic circulation, to collect the public revenue 
in specie alone, would be distressing to the last 
degree, and could not abide the test of that public 
judgment without whose approbation no system 
of policy can or ought to stand. 

he honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benron,] in the able speech made by him in the 
opening of this discussion—a speech which does 
him great credit, not only for the extent and va- 
riety of the research displayed by him, but for the 
force and ability with which he illustrated his own 
views, (in some of which it is my misfortune to 
differ from him,) brought to the notice of the Sen- 
ate, from the evidence taken before the Committee 
of Secrecy of the House of Commons on the Bank 
of England charter in 1832, the case of a banker 
at Manchester, who paid out, in the course of the 
year, about $6,000,000 in specie to the operatives 
of that place. But this was done in a country 
which, as I have already shown, possesses an ac- 
tual circulating metallic currency of $150,000,000, 
whereas our metallic circulation is but $28,000,000. 
The examination of Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd (the 
banker referred to) on this point is so instructive 
in itself, and so strikingly illustrative of the argu- 
ment I have advanced, that I beg leave to read the 
whole of that portion of it to the Senate, in the 
form of questions and answers, in which it is re- 
ported: 


* Question.—You are aware that a great amount of spe- | 


cie is required every week for the payment of wages at 
Manchester ? 

‘“* Answer.—A very large amount. 

* Question.—Can you give the committee any idea of 
the amount? 

“ Anuswer.—No, I cannot; but so far as regards the issue 
of our own house, I should say that upon the average we 
pay about tweuty-five thousand sovereigns a week. 

** Question.—Is that a fresh supply of sovereigns in each 
week, or do you obtain it from the circulation of the place? 

 Answer.—We require a continual fresh supply, but not 
to that extent. 1 think the fresh supply requisite will 
average something less than ten thousand a week. 

* Question.—Betore the abolition of the one-pound notes, 
were those payments generaily made in one-pound notes? 

« Answer.—Entirely. 

* Question.— Was the amount then about the same ? 

“ Jinswer.—Quite as large. 

* Question.— You say that about twenty-five thousand a 
week is what you are called upon altogether to pay, and 
that about fifteen thousand come back into your hands. 
What do you apprehend becomes of the remaining ten 
thousand sovereigns ? 


tion, we could trace it pretty accurately, and I believe the 
course to be the same with the sovereigns; they are paid 
principally in wages. The work people lay them out in 
clothing and provisions, and those sovereigns pass to the 
provision dealers, and thence into the districts from which 
the provisions are supplied; the sovereigns then pass into 
the hands of the country bankers in those districts, who 
either send up to London, or return them to Manchester, 
as may be most convenient to them. 

* Question.—It does not follow, then, because you are 


; 
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obliged to have ten thousand sovereigns from the branch {| i 
bank, (that is, branch of the Bank of England,) that the | 


amount of the circulation in Manchester is continually in- 
creasing at the rate of ten thousand a week ? 


** Answer.—No; I do not apprehend it is increasing at 
all.” 


Now, sir, let us see how these large payments 


in specie, in Manchester, are made. Mr. Lloyd 


says expressly, that, of the twenty-five thousand | 


| sovereigns a week paid out by him, fifteen thou- 


sand of them are obtained from the circulation of 
the place, as, through that channel, they regularly 
come back into his hands; that he requires a fresh 
supply of about ten thousand sovereigns a week 
from the bank; but these ten thousand sovereigns 


| are also constantly returning to the bank from the 


circulation of the country. They are first paid by 
the work people to the provision dealers; then by 


| the provision dealers to the farmers, of whom they 


procure their supplies; from the farmers they pass 
into the hands of the country bankers, who either 
return them to the branch bank at Manchester, or, 
what is the same thing in effect, send them up to 
the parent bank at London. Thus, the whole 


daily and active circulation is $150,000,000. To 
make large payments in specie, under such cir- 
cumstances, is attended with no difficulty, because 
specie is the common and habitual currency of the 
country. The metallic circulation of England is 
a perpetual fountain, fed by the streams which 
flow from, and are constantly returning into, it. 


But to make payments in specie to the Govern- || 


ment alone, of thirty or twenty millions of dollars, 


try whose circulation consists of $120,000,000 of 
paper, and of but $28,000,000 of gold and silver, 


| 18 a far different operation. 


| their circulation. 


| _ Another most important lesson is to be derived 
from the evidence of Mr. Lloyd. How were these | 


payments for wages made in Manchester previous 
to the prohibition of the small notes? In sovereigns ? 
In gold or silver? 

tion of Mr. Lloyd: 


* Question.—Before the abolition of the one- pound notes, | 
were those payments generally made in one-pound notes? | 


“ Answer.—Entirely. 
** Question.— Was the amount then about the same? 
* Answer.—Quite as large.’’ 


Previous to the suppression of the small notes, | 


then, the whole amountof payments now made in 
gold were made exclusively in one-pound notes; 


and, but for that suppression, would still be made | 
While the one-pound notes | 
were in circulation, these payments could not be | 
oe not in circulation. 
Gold was, doubtless, in the country, accumulated || 


in one-pound notes. 
made in gold, because gol 


in the vaults of banks; but not being in circula- 
tion, there was no common and accessible fund 


from which it could be readily and conveniently | 
It never will be | 
in circulation until bank notes of the smaller de- | 


obtained for the business of life. 


nominations have been first suppressed. It is in 
vain for the Government to attempt to bring it into 


circulation by demanding it in payment of the | 
By doing so, the public debtor may | 
be subjected to hardship, the banks may be ex- | 
posed to runs upon them for specie, and the busi- | 
ness of the community may be crippled and de- | 
But gold and silver will never circulate | 


while bank notes of the same denomination are | demands upon the banks for the specie requisite 


| in payments to the Government, which the limited 


public dues. 


ranged. 


permitted to occupy the channels of circulation. 
** You may call spirits from the vasty deep, but 
will they come ?”’ 


The requisition of specie in payments to the | 
Government will not only not avail to bring gold | 
and silver into circulation, but, if insisted on, while 
| gold and silver yet form, comparatively, but a 
| small part of the actual currency of the country, 
it will inevitably have the effect of diminishing 
While bank paper forms the | 


|| great mass of the currency of the country, if the 
“ Answer.—When the one-pound notes were in circula- || 


Government refuse to receive it in payment of the 


|.public dues, and demand specie exclusively, the 
|| necessary consequence wil be to enhance, to a | 
| greater or less extent, the value of gold and silver 
in relation to paper. That, being the case, gold | 
| and silver will no longer circulate freely. Those | 
| who have specie will be unwilling to part with it, 


except at a premium; and those who have notes 
will be anxious toconvert them into specie. Hoard- 


‘| one, 1 presume, Mr. President, attach 


| felt there. L ; 
| especially) seem to have arisen mainly from this 
| very circumstance of a refusal to receive the paper 


_ enue. 


| ment ensued. 


Let us return to the examina- | 





| pound of flesh? 
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Senate, 


of the precious metals will then commenc 
and but little of them be seen in circulation, y; 


es much 


| importance to the collection of the public reveny, 
_in specie, as an ultimate object, if it can be made 


equally safe by other means. It is only as an jp. 


| strument of purifying and correcting the currency 
| that it deserves the consideration of a practical 
| statesman. The great objectis not to amass speci, 
| in the public Treasury, or in the vaults of banks 
| but to diffuse its healthful currents through the 
business of society, and to bring it into actiyg 
circulation among the people. This can only by 


effected by the previous suppression of the smalj 
notes; and any attempt by the Government, befur, 
that is done, to collect its revenue in specie, instead 


| of promoting and extending the circulation of gold 
| and silver, tends directly to narrow and diminish 
|| their circulation. 


The indiscriminate refusal of bank paper jp 


| payment of the public dues might, in the present 
| condition of the country, be attended with other 
serious hazards. 
amount of these specie payments is supplied by || 
the actual circulating medium of the country—a || 
thing easy and convenient enough, and perfectly | 
| natural, where the amount of gold and silver in 


We have heard a great dea! 
recently, Mr. President, of the pecuniary panic 
and distress prevailing in England and Ireland, 
and of the extensive commercial embarrassments 
These embarrassments (in Ireland 


of solvent banks in collections of the public rey. 
It appears that some of the collectors of 
the customs had arbitrarily refused the bills of the 


| Provincial Bank of Ireland. Thereupon, a run 


upon the bank immediately commenced, which, 
nevertheless, weathered the storm. The panic 


¢ | Spread in regard to other institutions, which, though 
or the half or the fourth of those sums, in a coun- || 


solvent, were compelled to stop payment; anda 
general scene of confusion, alarm, and embarrass- 
But I will give the details in an 
extract from an English paper, which has been 
republished extensively in all our principal jour- 
nals. Here it is: 

‘The pressure was yet severe, not only throughout Eng- 
land, butin Ireland. In the latter country there had been 
a panic, attended by several severe commercial disasters. 
This panic was commenced by the collectors of the cus- 
toms at Newry, and some other places, refusing the bills of 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland. A run upon the bank was 
the inevitable and immediate ocnsequence. The solvency 


|| of the bank, however, had never been questioned, and was 


finally attested by the result. The panic spread in respect 


| to other institutions, and the Dublin Agricultural Bank 


stopped payment on the 15th. Strong efforts were made 
by its friends to sustain it. One gentieman, Mr. Gresham, 
sent in £25,000. The liabilities of the bank are stated at 
£240,000; its assets at £680,000. 

“This bank was established in 1834, by two thousand 
one hundred and seventy partners. It now has five thousand 
partners, and twenty-six branches scattered all over the 
country, all of which stopof course. But, notwithstanding 
the solvency of the institution, its suspension will operae 
Searful injury.”’ 


All this pecuniary suffering and distress, widely 
ramified as it afterwards became, originated in the 
refusal, by officers of the Government, to receive 
the notes of a solvent bank in payment of the 
public revenue. If, Mr. President, we shall, by 


|| a sweeping law, refuse to receive the paper of all 
| banks, however sound, in discharge of the public 


dues, will there not be danger of similar conse- 
quences? Might it not operate, toa certain extent, 
as a discredit of all bank paper, exposing the insti- 
tutions which issue it to severe runs, and the com- 
munity at large to consequential pressure and em- 
barrassment? At all events, there would be heavy 


metallic circulation of the country would be wholly 
inadequate to supply. Would it be just or wise 
in the Government, in the present condition of the 
currency, with a Shylock severity to demand its 
Would not such a course tend to 
produce, instead of averting, the catastrophe which 
— to be dreaded by some? 

should be as little disposed, Mr. President, 88 
any member of this body, to hazard the safety of 
the public revenue by any undue laxity in regard 
to its collection. The proposition I have had the 
honor to submit provides studiously for the secu- 
rity of the revenue. It not only does not allow the 
notes of any banks to be received but such as are 
promptly redeemed in specie—subject, too, to im- 
portant restrictions in regard to their denomina- 
tions—but it expressly declares that no notes 
whatever shall be received which the banks in 
which they are to be deposited shall not agree to 
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sia at once to the credit of the United States as | ever embarrassments we may be beset, there is a | 
cash. This guarantee of the deposit banks con- redeeming power in the virtue and intelligence of 
yerts the whole of the public collections, virtually, the American people which will conduct us in 
into specie; and when it is recollected that the Sec- | safety and triumph through them all. Some gen- 
retary of the Treasury is empowered, whenever | tlemen, I find, still fondly recur to their favorite | 
he thinks it necessary , to obtain fromthem a special | prescription of a national bank as the panacea for || 
and supplementary security for the public deposits, all our ills. In my humble judgment, sir, the || 
the solidity of the guarantee may be reposed upon _ remedy is far worse than the disease. The pro- 
with confidence. —_— oo || tection of a national bank would be ** such protec- 

It is objected to this provision, by some gentle- | tion as vultures give to lambs.’’ No, sir; let us _ 
men, that it puts it in the power of the deposit rather invoke the protection of our guardian and 
banks to say what notes shall, and what shall not, || Victorious bird, the American eagle, the emblem 
be received by the Government in payment of its | of our freedom and strength. An able and experi- 
revenues. ‘The absolute responsibility of the de- || enced member of the House of Commons, speaking | 

osit banks for the notes deposited with them on | of the inherent tendencies of the banking system, 
public account is deemed a fundamental principle | said, ‘‘ there is in it an inevitable tendency to 
inthe fiscal code of the Government; without it, the | over-issues of paper, without a constant sentinel 

ractice of special deposits must be revived, which | keeping watch upon it,’’ and that sentinel (for 
formerly subjected the Governmentto heavy losses, them) ** was the metallic sovereign in constant cir- 


The Revenue—Mr. Cushman. 





and is the origin of the unavailable funds still borne 
on the books of the Treasury. But if the deposit 
banks are to be absolutely responsible for the notes 


culation.’? The American metallic eagle, in active 
circulation, will perform the same tutelary office 
for us; and, with such other provisions as the | 


deposited with them, as so much cash they ought _ practical and sagagious spirit of American legisla- 
certainly to have a reasonable discretion as to the | tion shall devise, will finally, I firmly believe, place 
notes they shail receive on deposit. This is no | our currency on a footing which, for convenience 
new principle in the practice of the Government; | and security united, will rival any other under the 
it has been a standing instruction from the Treas- || sun. 
ury Department to the public receivers and col- | Let the State Legislatures proceed firmly and 
lectors for more than twenty years, to receive ne | vigorously in the suppression of small notes. 1 
notes but such as the deposit banks would credit || believe they will. They have the highest motives | 
to the United States as cash. To satisfy, how- | which can address themselves to human action to 
ever, a8 far as possible, the jealousy which has | accomplish this great reform. Let them subject 
been expressed on this subject, and to guard all banks, both old and new, to efficient regulation; 
against any arbitrary or wanton abuse of their || let them regard with jealousy every proposition 
discretion by the deposit banks, I have, by a mod- || for an increase of banks, and yield to none which 
ification of my original resolution, placed them, in | is not founded on broad considerations of public 
this regard, expressly under the supervision and || utility; let them impose strict, practical limitations | 
meal ol the Secretary of the Treasury. || both upon their issues and their discounts; let 
While the proposition I have had the honor to |, them provide for frequent periodical scrutinies into 
submit provides, as I believe in the amplest man- | their condition; and, above all, let them retain in | 
ner, for the security of the public revenue, it pays their own hands a constant power of correcting 
a due regard to the interests of the great body of abuses, and of protecting, in every emergency, the 
the community. An inflexible exaction of gold | interests of the community. 
and silver in payments to the Government, in the | It is this principle of legislative regulation and 
present condition of the circulating medium, it | control over banking institutions, which consti- 
seemed to me, would involve a necessary and seri- | tutes the distinctive feature of American policy. | 
ous derangement to the whole business and com- | It is the result of the practical character of the | 
merce of the country. These interests I believeto | American mind; and I am happy to perceive that 
be more or less common to all. I am not one of || the people of older countries—of England espe- 
those who seea natural enmity and inherent incom- || cially—are turning to us for lessons and examples 
patibility between the interests of different classes || in this branch of the public economy. In that 
of men; I do not belong to that school of philoso- | country, beyond the sixty-five miles from London | 
phy which divides society horizontally, the upper || which define the limits of the Bank of England 
portion pressing upon the lower with the weight of || monopoly, numerous broods of joint-stock com- | 
its incumbent mass, while the latter is constantly || panies and private bankers have sprung up, with- | 
striving to throw off the load by violent and vin- || out regulation by law, without limitation of num- | 
dictive struggles. This isthe bellum omnium in om- || ber, without restriction as to their issues or dis- | 
nia which forms no part either of my philosophy | counts, and without responsibility to the public 
or my feelings. No, sir; my theory assignsa per- || authority. The consequence has been, that this 
pendicular stratification to society, placing all its || branch of their system has run into wild disorder 
component parts side by side on the same plat- || and confusion. They now see that the privilege | 
form of equality, with common rights, common || of issuing money, of whatever kind, is an essen- | 
interests, and common duties, mutually giving || tial branch of the public sovereignty, and, like 
and receiving support by their juxtaposition. In | every other delegated power of that sort, it must 
this aspect, the interests of the merchant, the | be subjected to regulation, to inspection, to re- 
farmer, the mechanic, the laborer, are the same; || sponsibility. This is a lesson they have learned 
what promotes the prosperity of one, redounds to || from us; and is gratifying to see that, on another 
the advantage of each. | fundamental point, the most enlightened minds in | 
In regard to the effect upon the currency, the || that country are coming to the same conclusion 
proposition [ have had the honor to submit, if || that we have attained. They begin to see that the 
adopted,would prove in some degree instrumental, |, monopoly of the Bank of England, as that of the 


| 
I trust, in promoting that great reform which has | 
been so ee recommended by the patri- | 
otic Chief Magistrate of the nation, and which, | 
atthe moment when he is about to close a long 
and glorious career of public service, in a hallowed | 
retirement, ‘* by alla nation’s wishes blest,”’ may | 
well form the object of his ardent vows for his || 
country. That reform seeks, by the substitution || 
of gold and silver in place of the lower denomina- || 
tions of bank paper, to make the precious metals || 
the familiar currency of common life. But this 
object can be fully accomplished only by the ulti- 
mate suppression of all notes under twenty dollars; || 
five dollar notes and half eagles will not circulate 
together; the ten dollar note must be put down 
before the eagle can take its place. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that our position is | 
not exempt from difficulties and dangers. But 

see in them nothing to create alarm, far less to 
excite despondency; but everything to rouse the 
devotion and energy of the patriot. With what- 











| larged metallic circulation. 


them. 





Bank of the United States here, is a dangerous 

monopoly; that the dominion of such an institu- 

tion over the circulation is a power more of evil | 
than good; and that it must be brought down to | 
the level of competition with other solid institu- | 
tions. The opinions of the two countries, on this | 
great concern of the currency, are mutually ap- 
proximating, and settling down upon a common 
system. They are learning from us the necessary | 
checks and controls of a papercurrency; we from | 
them, I trust, the value and importance of an en- | 
I repeat, then, there 

is nothing in our present situation to excite alarm | 


| or despondency, whatever occasion there may be | 


for vigilance and caution. Let us look our dangers | 
steadily in the face, but let us not be dismayed by 
Let us grapple with the difficulties which 
may oppose us, in a spirit of strenuous and de- 


and subdue them. In conclusion, let me say to 
the political friends with whom I have had the 


termined patriotism, and we shall triumph over | 


; 
' 
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honor to act in trying times, that, after having 
successfully dissipated so many panics raised under 
other auspices, we shall not, | trust, at last become 
the victim of a panic of our own creation. 


THE REVENUE. 





SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
January 12, 1837, 

On the motion of Mr. Lawrence for an indefinite 
postponement of the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to reduce the Rev- 
enue down to the wants of the Government. 
Mr. CUSHMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Lawrence] has asked, in a very strong 
and emphatic manner, whether there is any mem- 
ber from New Hampshire, as weil as from some 
other States in New England, who will rise in his 
place, and declare himself to be in favor of the 
principles contained in the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means relative to a modification of 


| the ** tariff,” so as to bring the revenue down to 


the actual wants of the Government? Ata time 
like the present, when, by a wise and judicious 
administration of the General Government for the 
last eight years, the public debt has been entirely 
extinguished, a surplus revenue of more than 
$40,000,000 has been accumulated, it appears to 
me that the sentiments contained in that report are 
such as ought at once to be responded to by every 
true-hearted American. ‘That the principles con- 
tained in that report are the sentiments of a great 
majority of the people of New Llampshire, | have 
not the least doubt. 

Yes, sir, | think that | should do my constitu- 
ents great injustice should I neglect to declare here 
in my place, and on this occasion, that their 
opinion is, that this reform should have been com- 
pleted at the commencement of the last session or 
Congress. Iam wholly ignorant of their wants, 
if their wishes and desires are not in favor of re- 
ducing the revenue at once to the wants of an 
economical Government, and for limiting the sales 
of the public lands also to actual settlers. A large 
majority of that people believe that government 1s 
instituted for the general good of the whole com- 
munity, and that the Government should carry on 


| its Operations upon the principles of a close and 


rigid economy. That no more money should be 
abstracted from the pockets of the peoplethan what 
may be necessary for the support of the Govern 

ment upon those principles. Consequently, they 


| are opposed to a high tariff for the purpose of 


raising money to be expended under the superin- 


| tendence of the Generai Government, in construct 


ing railroads and canals, or any other internal 
improvements which fall within the limits of what 
has been denominated the great American system. 
In a word, they believe that they have capacity 
to manage their own property in their own way, 
and that they ought to have the privilege of so 
doing, excepting so far as they are constitutionally 
bound to contribute to the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

This privilege they would always enjoy without 
molestation, were it not for a few individuals in 
our country, who seem to think that they are en- 
titled to the peculiar care and protection of the 
Government. But, sir, this assumption is not 
well-founded. The Constitution of the United 
States gives equal rights and equal privileges to 
the whole American people. It was upon this 
basis the Government was founded; and it is thie 
fact that gives so much harmony and consistency 
to the whole system. It is this equality of righte 
which has thus far, and which I hope and trust 
always will, bind the people so closely to the re- 
publican institutions of our country, and to the 
Union of the States. I believe that the foregoing 
sentiments are im perfect accordance with the 
opinion of the great Apostle of Democracy, (Mr. 
Jefferson,) notwithstanding the manufacturers, 


‘| both in this House and elsewhere, quote him as 


an authority for giving encouragement and pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures. ‘That Mr. 
Jefferson was in favor of encouraging domestic 
| manufactures I readily grant; but that he was in 
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favor of giving them any exclusive advantages 
over other branches of industry I deny. And 
it would seem also that those who had been in 
the habit of quoting that venerable gentileman— 
that distinguished patriot and statesman—as an 
infallible authority upon this subject, suppose that 
he was in favor of the System as itis now pursued 
in this country, of forming manulacturing towns 
and cities like unto those of Birmingham and 
Manchester. But, sir, if gentlemen will only com- 
pare Mr. Jefferson’s opinion upon this subject 
with that which was uttered on a different occa- 
sion, and a different subject, they must be con- 
vinced that he alluded to a very different system 
of conducung domestic manufactures from the one 
which has been pursued in this country. My 
opinion is, that he alluded to those which should 
be literally domestic; to those, and those only, 
which should be carried on around the domestic 
fireside. In that case the natural alliance between 
agriculture and manufactures would have re- 
mained unbroken, and, consequently, the conflict- 
ing interests which now prevail would never have 
been heard of in our halls of legislation. 

There, sir, the husbandman, with the male por- 
tion of his family, is employed in growing the flax 
and the wool, while the good housewife, with her 
daughters, are engaged at the spinning-wheel and 
the loom, manufacturing wearing apparel suffi- 
cient for the wardrobe of each member of the 
family. This was the system of domestic manu- 


factures to which that wise and patriotic states- | 


man alluded. The other supposition would make 
him contradict himself, wherein he compares 

reat cities to great sores upon the body-politic. 

ow much better the family system would be to 
the country than the other, I shall not now stop 
to inguire. But I think that every candid and 
impartial mind will admit that it would be of in- 
finitely more service to the country to raise up a 
hardy, intelligent, and virtuous race of agricul- 
turist and housewife economists, than a sickly 
end feeble race of operatives. 

It is fact, however, that the manufactories in 
this country, especially in the eastern States, have 
beer multiplied, one after another, upon almost 
every waterfall, till the wild and uninhabited 
deserts have been transformed into populous mans 
ufacturing cities. And those capitalists who have 
invested their funds in those great and expensive 
establishments, have thought, and, I doubt not, 
sincerely thought, that they were entitled to some 
exclusive rights and privileges. Hence they have, 
from time to time, with great pertinacity, urged 
their claims upon the consideration of Congress, 
to grantthem protection by excessive and onerous 
duties upon foreign importations. These solici- 
tations have not been disregarded. But, on the 
other hand, Congress has, in compliance with the 
importunities of a few capitalists, levied upon the 
indispensable necessaries of life the most un- 
righteous and oppressive duties. With this 
oppressive system of taxation, however, the 
yeople have borne without a murmur until the 
Tinited States debt was entirely extinguished. 

This having been accomplished, and a surplus 
revenue of more than forty millions having been 
accumulated, what could be more reasonable or 
natural than an expectation on the part of the 
people that Congress would forthwith relieve 


them from an oppressive system of taxation? | 


Not only oppressive, but unjust and unconstitu- 
tional. They know very well that the United 
States do not want the money, because the Gen- 
eral Government has already been obliged to 
acknowledge her incompetency to keep what she 
now has. They believe, also, that the time has 
arrived when even the manufacturer, as avaricious 
as he may be, must admit that he needs not the 
aid of the Government to enable him to carry 
forward his operations. And the cotton manu- 
facturer readily grants that he can successfully 
compete with the whole world, save in the printed 
or stamped fabrics. 

I have no doubt that the time has arrived when 


The Revenue—Mr. Cushman. 


| Europe, (which | hope will always be the case,) 
yet, owing to the difference in the labor-saving 
machinery, as well as to the fact that our opera- 
tives perform much more labor in the same given 
period of time than they do in Great Britain, 
make their aggregate expense about the same to 
the British ntanuiacturer that it is to the Ameri- 
can. i do not vouch for the truth of the above 
facts, yet I am free to confess that | most firmly 
believe their truth; and the reason that I believe 
them so is, because they have been communicated 
to me by those who had the means of knowledge, 
and by those in whose statements | have perfect 
confidence. 
is it not a fact that this great body of the Amer- 
ican people are now paying, and for years past 
have been compelled to pay, much more for coarse 
woolens than they ought to pay? Is it nota fact 
also that broadcloths are selling in the market for 
four, five, and six dollars per yard, the actual cost 
of which does not exceed one dollar and a quarter ? 
If the above facts are true, then it is very evident 
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that our manufacturers are recewing a most enor- | 


mous interest for the capital which they have in- 
vested. I trust, therefore, that Congress will no 
longer tax the many for the benefit of the few. 


Another very important question, sir, has been | 
propounded by the gentleman from Massachusetts | 


which ought to receive a brief reply. The gentle- 
man has asked, with much warmth, and with 
strong emphasis, whether there is a concert of 
action upon thissubjectin the Administration party 
| of this House? I trust in God that there is a con- 
cert of action upon this all-important measure by 
the Administration party in this House, and out 
of this House. Not, sir, that the friends of the 
Administration, excepting so far as the honorable 
, Committee of Ways and Means may beconcerned, 
have compared mind with mind upon this subject, 
yet | hope and trust that there is a concert of 


action, growing out of a common political faith, | 


which will enable the majority of this House now 
to perform what should have been done during the 
last session of Congress. Whether there bea con- 
cert of action here or not, one thing is certain, that 
there is a concert of action among the people, 
which will, in due time, force its way hither, and 
produce a concert of action here which will re- 
lieve them from their oppressive burdens. 

Is it from a belief that there is a concert of ac- 
tion in the Administration party of this House, or 
is it from a conscious conviction, on the part of 
the Opposition, that the tariff ought to be reduced 
that makes them so sensitive about touching what 


they are pleased to call the compromise act? We | 


are implored again and again not to disturb this 
act, as it would be a breach of faith; that it would 


be an act of injustice to the manufacturer. I | 


would be the last man to disturb any legislative 
act, or to impair in the slightest degree any article 
of compact, so long as it shall be for the public 
good not todoso. But, sir, when the public good 
requires the repeal, alteration, or modification of 
any act of legislation, either of a public or a pri- 
vate character, | am prepared to act forthwith. 


Unless this is done, the enactments of legislative | 
assemblies will become the engines of tyranny, | 


oppression, and injustice, instead of being a bless- 


be defeated. 


| ing to the country, and the purposes of legislation | 


It is said, however, that the tariff act of 1833 


was the result of compromise relative to several 
conflicting interests of the country, therefore it 


have received upon this subject, I again affirm 
there is a surplus revenue of more than forty mil. 
lions now in deposit, subject to the draft of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen will take the trouble 
to look into the compromise act, as they please to 
term it, they will find that there is no such sano. 
tity as they have attempted to cast around it. No 
sir; but, on the contrary, they will find that it 
contains a clause which provides for the very state 
of affairs in which we find ourselves. This pro- 
vision declares— 

‘* That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as 
to prevent the passage, prior or subsequent to the said 30th 
day of June, 1042, of any act or acts, from time to ume 
that may be necessary to detect, prevent, or punish, eva. 
sions of the duties or imposts imposed by law, or to prevent 
the petenge of any act prior to the 30th day of June, 142 
in the contingency either af excess or deficiency of revenye. 
80 to adjust the revenue to either of said contingencies,» ” 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding the above-mentioned 
provisions, we are told that it would be sacrilege 
to touch the tariff. And the ostensible reason 
which has been repeated again and again, why we 
must not modify the above-mentioned act, is, be 
cause it would be a breach of the public faith, 
But, sir, is this the cause why gentlemen are go 
extremely sensitive upon this subject, or is it be- 
cause it may, in some measure, affect the interests 
of a few private individuals? 

But, sir, supposing there had been ficiency 
of public revenue to meet the expe of the 
Government, what then would be the language of 
those gentlemen who are so very sensitive relative 
to the preservation of the public faith? Would it, 
in that case, be treason to disturb the compromise 
bill? No, sir; in such a crisis of affairs, if the 
friends of the Administration did not come for- 
ward, by concert of action, to provide for the 
deficiency, we should be told that we were not 
only sacrificing the interests of the manufacturers 
of our country, but that we were sacrificing the 
country herself. 

I readily grant that if there had been a deficiency 
of revenue to meet the wants of the Government, 
then the tariff ought to be revised immediately, 
and the duties so increased upon the importation 
of foreign merchandise as would at once supply 
that deficiency. And as there’is a great surplus 
of public revenue, upon the same principle I now, 
here in my place, on behalf of the people of my 
own State, as well as for the whole country, 
demand a modification of the tariff, so that the 
revenue of the United States may be brought to 
the wants of the Government. I hope that the 
voice of the people, through their Representatives 


| upon this floor, may be heard, and their expecta- 


tions forthwith gratified. For, sir, | am firmly 
persuaded that unless there is a modification of 
the tariff this session, so as to relieve the people 
from the present unjust, unrighteous, and oppres- 
sive taxation of the necessaries of life—their daily 
consumptions—that they will petition the Presi- 
dent to assemble a new Congress. 

But, sir, if the friends of the Administration, as 
well as of the country, will do their duty, a modi- 
fication of the tariff, and the limitation of the sale 
of the public lands, may be effected the present 
session of Congress; and unless the rights of the 
great body of the people are to be yielded up to 
the importunities of a few interested individuals, 
this desirable object will be accomplished. I say 


| a few individuals, for that portion of our fellow- 


ought not to receive any modification until the | 


| time therein mentioned shall have expired. Almost 
all enactments, toa greater or less extent, are the 


so long as they shall promote the general welfare 
of the people. But I repeat, sir, that when the 
| public interest does require a repeal or modifica- 
| tion of any Jaw, whether public or private, it is 


| all existing evils, so far as it may be in the power 
of legislation to effect that object. If these prin- 
| ciples are correct, then no one should hesitate for 


citizens who have invested their surplus capital in 
domestic manufactures, compose only a fraction 
of one eighth of the business men of the country. 


| Yes, sir, seven eighths of the business men of our 
result of compromise, and should not be disturbed | 


country are agriculturists—the cultivators of the 


| soil—the actual producers of the indispensable 
| necessaries of life. And although those who have 
an invested interest in domestic manufactures, 48 


i} 
1] 
1] 
| 
| 


j | well as the operatives, are entitled to great respect, 
the duty of the Legislature forthwith to correct | 


yet how much better it would be for the country 
to raise up a wardy, industrious, intelligent, and 
virtuous race of yeomanry, than a pale and sickly 
race of operatives, which are collected together 10 
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the woolen manufacturer ought to make the same 
acknowledgment. I believe that it is universally 
acknowledged by machinists of the first reputa- 
tion, that the machinery used in our manufactories 
has been carried to much greater perfection in 
this country than in Europe. And, although’the 
laborer commands more wages here than in ' 


a moment so to modify the tariff as shal] reduce |, our manufacturing cities? 

the revenue of the United States to the wants of | It does appear to me that if any class of people 
the Government. Although it is denied by the || on earth is entitled to exclusive privileges, it 18 
eentieman from Massachusetts that there is now | those who are engaged in husbandry. Yet this 
any eurpius on hand, yet upon what principle of || valuable class of our fellow-citizens, which, a8 
mathematics he comes to such aconclusion I can- || | have before observed, compose the country, 
not imagine. According to the evidence which I |) have claimed so much distinction. Asa justfi- 
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cation for the clamor which the manufacturers 
have constantly made at the doors of the national 
Legislature, they have even, again and again as- 
serted that the agriculturists have been protected 


in their great and important interests by a duty 


imposed upon the importation of foreign grains. | 
But without dwelling longer upon this point, | | 


will only ask the attention of the House, as well 
as the country, to the following astounding facts 
contained in a statement from the Treasury De- 


rtment, wherein it will be seen that the duty on || 


foreign grain imported in the United States an- 
nually, from 1826 to 1835, inclusive, has virtually 
been no protection to the agriculturist. Let the 
statement speak for itself: 


Years. On Wheat. On Oats. 
1826. .+eeereeeeerees $862 00 $95 80 
SER bane vadns ssn Me 77 30 
1808,.cocseccceccees 17925 192 50 
OE daisinsksW bine ws*: 30 70 
1830. .eeeeeeeeeeveee 117 50 208 10 
JO3l.cccccssccceeees 218 75 67 70 
SOU. cacceccdoccees 95075 294 70 
1833. cccccccccccsces 486 25 39 00 
iW eechicesy” Sean Saae 
1835. 2++sseeeeee ++ 62,626 25 3,121 00 


It is also mentioned in the same communication 
from the Treasury Department, that ‘‘ the amount 
‘of duties which accrued in 1836 have not been 
‘adjusted; but from the quantit imported, as far 
‘aa ascertained, it is estimated that the duties 
‘én wheat will have amounted in that year to 
*9125,000, and on oats to $15,000. ”’ 

What an insult this, to this great and highly 
meritorious class of people! Here we perceive 
that in a time of plenty, there is a duty of a few 
hundred dollars upon foreign grain to protect the 
great agricultural interests of the United States; 
and, sir, in a time of comparative scarcity, what 
is the amount of duties upon the above description 
of foreign grains? Why, sir, the enormous sum of 
$140,000. While the agriculturists are receiving 
this pitiful protection, they are paying a duty on 
salt alone, to say nothing of the enormous duties 
on iron and steel, and all the other necessaries of 
life, of $700,000. From the above table of duties 
it will appear that, in a time of plenty, the quan- 
tity of foreign grain imported into the United 
States is very limited, so that the assertion is vir- 
tually true, that it affords no protection to the 
agricultural interests of the country. I think 
they will grant that they need no protection, and 
that they desire none excepting that which is to 
be derived from an equitable system of laws, and 
- watchful care of a kind and merciful Provi- 
ence, 

Itis said, however, by the advocates of the tariff, 
that if the farmer does not receive any benefit from 
the duty imposed upon the importation of foreign 
grain in a time of plenty, yet he feels its influence 
ina time of scarcity. But, sir, I believe that in 
atime of scarcity, of want, and of privation, the 
American agriculturist would spurn from him the 
suggestion of increasing his wealth at the expense 
of his unfortunate neighbor. Yes, sir, this class 
of ps have too much generosity, humanity, 
and magnanimity to take advantage of such a regu- 
lation, in order to enhance the price of his own 
grain, to one whose crops have been providentiall 
cut down by an untimely frost. No, sir; at suc 
a timeimport as much foreign grain as you please, 
still the price of domestic breadstuffs will be high 
enough to satisfy every husbandman whose dis- 
position is not corroded by avarice. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said, during the 


time this subject has been under discussion, of 


home industry. Is home industry entirely de- 
pendent upon those who are interested in domestic 
manufactures? Where is the agriculturist? Has 
he nothing to do in promoting home industry? 
Where is the merchant, who is carrying on an 
extensive and flourishing commerce? ought he not 
to come in for a share of the praise for encouraging 
home industry? Where are all those who are 
engaged in the mechanic arts? are they not alro 
advocates for home industry? Does home industry 
depend upon collecting together three or four thou- 
sand females to spinand weaveinafactory? Could 
not these same females be just as industrious at 
the paternal fire-side as when huddled together in 
& manufacturing city? My belief is that they 
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! 
| could, and that it would ultimately be much more 
conducive to their own welfare if they would re- 
main under the watchful eye of an affectionate 
| mother; and in her presence, and under her direc- 
| tion, attend to domestic manufactures in the family 
circle. 
| Sir, the cupidity of the salt manufacturer of 
New York, the owner of coal mines in Pennsy!- 
vania, the cotton growers of the South and the 
West, the cultivator of hemp in Kentucky, and 
the sugar manufacturer of Louisiana, have all been 
| entreated to come up to the rescue of the woolen 
manufacturer of New England. I would aiso 
| come to their rescue, if I could do it upon just 
and constitutional principles; but just and equita- 
ble principles, as well as the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, forbid it. Before this can be done the 
Constitution must be modified, so as to give 
authority to Congress to distribute the surplus 
revenue; and the order of nature must be entirely 
changed, so that which is now unjust shall become 
just. For this reason, | think there will be no 
response from either of the States which have 
been mentioned. Although, by areduction of the 
tariff, the salt and the sugar manufacturer, as well 
as the cotton and the hemp grower, and the owner 
of the coal mines, as above mentioned, may have 
the price of those articles thereby reduced, yeta 
moment’s reflection will teach them that, for all 
| these reductions, they will be doubly compensated 
by a reduction in their own family expenditures. 

But, sir, the people of those States, as well as 
their Representatives upon this floor, are, I trust, 
too firmly attached to the principles of justice and 
the Constitution to be vaieeel from the path of 
duty from any sinister motives. They will ask 
for what purpose duties upon the importation of 
foreign goods were imposed? And let me put 
this question to the friends of the Administration— 
those who have been educated in the school of 
Jeffersonian democracy—for what purpose do 
you lay duties upon foreign importations? Your 
answer will be ‘* to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.’ ‘This sentence embraces ail the pow- 
er which Congress possesses upon this subject. 
| May lay taxes to pay the debts and provide for the 
| common defense and general welfare of the coun- 
try. Not to distribute among the States, nor to 
protect this, that, or the other particular branch of 
industry, in which any portion of our people may 
be engaged. 

Notwithstanding, however, the dominant polit- 
ical party of the United States believe that the 
powers of Congress are thus limited, yet there now 
is, and there always has been, ever since the adop- 
| tion of the Constitution, a iarge and powerful polit- 
ical party, which pretend that Congress has power 
to distribute the people’s money at will, and also 
to protect any naah of industry that it chooses 
to protect, and in any way and manner it chooses 
to do it. Supposing such a doctrine had been 
avowed when this instrument was laid before the 
several State conventions for ratification, what 
would have been the result of the deliberations of 
those conventions? Would the Consutution of 
the United States have been adopted? No, sir; 
never! It would have been rejected as a tyrannical 
and oppressive form of government, fit only for the 
protection of a few monopolists. If Congress can 
tax the people for the protection of any number of 
individuals, or for distribution, then it may make 











a specific appropriation for the protection of a 
single individual. 

To test this mode of construction, let an indi- 
vidual come up here and say to Congress that he 
has invested the whole of his capital in domestic 
manufactures; that owing to the great competition, 
both in this country and in Europe, he shall be 
ruined, unless Congress will make him a specific 
| appropriation to aid him in contending with this 
competition; is there a gentleman upon this floor 
who would dare to record his name in favor of 
such an appropriation? Notone. No, not one. 
How, then, I ask, can the members of this House 
consent to prolong this onerous system of indirect 
taxation upon the people to raise money which is 
not wanted, which is entirely useless, or worse 
than useless? One would be as much a violation 
of the Constitution, and the principles of justice, 

as the other. I therefore entreat every member of 
| this House, who professes to be a literal conatitu- 
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tionalist, all who profess to belong to the Democ- 
racy of the country, who have any regard for in- 
dividual rights, to act in concert upon this great 
and important measure, and forthwith remove the 
evil which is preying upon the vitals of the people, 
and sapping the foundations of all our invaluable 
institutions. Yes, sir, | appeal to all the friends 
of equal rights and privileges, to come forward in 
support of sound constitutional principles, and the 
cause of justice and humanity: to come forward 
with a determination that this session of Congress 
shail not close without a modification of the tariff. 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION, 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In Senare, January 12, 1837. 
The special order of the day being called, the 
Secretary read the following preambie and resolu- 
tion: 


Resolution to expunge from the Journal the Resolution of 
the Senate of March 28, 1834,in relation to President 
Jacksou and the Removal of the Deposits. 

Whereas, on the 26th day of December, in the year 1833, 
the following resolve Was moved tn the Senate: 

** Resolved, That, by dismissing the late Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, because he would not, contrary to his own 
‘sense of duty, remove the money of the United States in 
‘deposit wih the Bank of the United States and ite 
* branches, in conformity with the President’s opinion, and 
* by appotating tis successor to effect such removal, which 
‘has been done, the President has assumed the exercise of 

a power over the Treasury of the United States not 
* granted hun by the Constitution and lawe, and dangerous 
‘to the liberties of the people 3’? 

Which proposed resolve was altered and changed by the 
mover thereof, on the 24th day of March, in the year 1834, 
so as to read as follows: 

* Resolved, That, in taking upon himself the responsi- 
‘ bility of removing the deposit of the public money from 
‘the Bank of the United States, the President of the Uni- 
‘ted States has assumed ihe exercise of a power over the 
‘Treasury of the United States not granted to him by the 
‘Constitution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of 
‘the people ;” 

Which resolve, so changed and modified by the mover 
thereof, on the same day and year last mentioned, was 
further altered, so us to read in these words: 

** Resolved, That the President, in the late executive 
‘ proceedings in relation to the revenue, bas assumed upon 
Siimself authority and power not couferred by the Consti- 
‘tution and laws, but in derogation of both 5°" 

In which Jast mentioned form the said resolve,on the 
samme day and year last mentioned, was adopted by the 
Senate, and became the act and judgment of thit body, 
and, as such, now remains upon the Journal thereof; 

| And whereas, the said resolve Was not warranted by the 

Constituuion, and was irregularly and illegally adopred by 
the Senate, in violation of the rights of defense which 
belong to every citizen, and in subversion of the funda- 
mental principles of law and justice; became President 
Jackson was thereby adjudged and pronounced to be guilty 
of an impeachable offense, and a stigma placed upon him 
as a violator of bis oath of office, and of the laws and Con- 
stitution which he was sworn to preserve, protect, and 
defend, without going through the forms of an impeach- 
ment, and without allowing to him the benefits of a trial, 
or the means of defense; 

And whereas the said resolve, in all its varioue shapes 
and forms, was unfounded and erroneous in point of fact, 
and therefore unjust and unrighteous, as well as irregular 
and unauthorized by the Constitution; because the snid 
President Jackson neither in the act of dismissing Mr. 
Duane, nor in the appointment of Mr. Taney, as specified 
in the first form of the resolve; nor in taking upon himself 
the responsibility of removing the deposits, aa specified in 
the second form of the same resolve; nor in any act which 
was then, or can now be specified under the vague and 
ambiguous terms of the general denunciation contained in 
the third and last form of the resolve, did do or commit any 
actin violation or in derogation of the laws and Constitu- 
tion, or dangerous to the liberties of the people ; 

And whereas the said resolve, as adopted, was uncertain 
and ambiguous, containing nothing but a loose and floating 
eharge for derogating from the laws and Constitution, and 
assuming upgranted power and authority in the late exec- 
ulive proceedings in relation tothe public revenue ; without 
specifying what part of the executive proceedings, or what 
part of the public revenue Was intended to be referred to; 
or what parts of the laws and Constitution were supposed 
to have been infringed; or in what part of the Union, or at 
what period of his administration these late proceedings 
were supposed to have taken place ; thereby putting each 
Senator at liberty to vote in favor of the resolve upon a 
separate and secret reason of his own, and leaving the 
ground of the Senate’s judgment to be guessed at by the 
public, and to be differently and diversely interpreted by 
individual Senators, according to the private and particular 
understanding of each ; contrary to all the ends of justice, 
and to all the forms of tegal or judieral proceeding: to the 
great prejudice of the accused, who could not know against 
what to defend himself; and to the loss of senatorial re- 

| sponsibility, by shielding Senators from public accounta- 
bility for making up a judgment upon grounds which the 
public cannot know, and which, if known, might prove to 

| be insufficient in Jaw, or unfounded in fact ; 


|; And whereas the specification contained in the first and 
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second forme of the resolve having been objected to in de- 


bate, and shown to be iusufficient to sustain the charges | 


they were adduced to support, and it being well believed 
that no majority could be obtained to vote for the said 
specifications, and the same having been actually with- 
drawn by the mover in the face ot the whole Senate, in 
consequence of such objection and belief, and before any 
vote taken thereupon; the said specifications could not 
afterwards be admitted by any rule of parliamentary prac 
tice, or by any principle of legal implication, secret intend- 
ment, or mental reservation, to remain and continue a part 
of the written and public resolve from which they were 
thus withdrawn; and if they could be so admitted, they 
would not be sufficient to sustain the charges therein 
contained ; 

And whereas the Senate being the constitutional tribunal 
for the tnal of the President, when charged by the House 
of Representatives with offenses against the laws and the 
Consttution, the adoption of the said resolve, before any 
impeachment preferred by the House, was a breach of the 
privileges of the House; not warranted by the Constitu 
tion; a subversion of justice; a prejudication of a question 
which might legally come before the Senate; and a dis- 
qualification of that body to perform its constitutional duty 
with fairness and impartiality, if the President should there- 
after be regularly impeached by the House of Represent 
atives for the same offense ; 


i 
} 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Expunging Resolution—Mr. Benton. 
Jackson, the supporter of his administration, and 
the avowed advocate for the expurgation, has re- 

| ceived a large majority of the saibanie of the whole 
| Union, and thatafter an express declaration of his 
| sentiments on this precise point. The evidence of 
| the public will, exhibited in all these forms, is too 
manifest to be mistaken, too explicit to require 
illustration, and too imperative to be disregarded. 


|, Omitting details and specific enumeration of proofs, 


And whereas the temperate, respectful, and argumenta- | | : : ; 
| quired from him a public answer for the informa- 


tive defense and protest of the President against the atore- 
said proceeding of the Senate was rejected and repulsed by 
that body, and was voted to be a breach of its privileges, 
and was not permitted to be entered on its Journal or printed 


among its documents; while all memorials, petitions, re- | 


solves, and remonstrances against the President, however 
violent or ‘unfounded, and calculated to inflame the people 
against him, were duly and honorably received, encomi- 
astically commented upon in speeches, read at the table, 


ordered to be printed with the long list of names attached, | 
referred to the Finance Committee for consideration, filed | 


away among the public archives, and now constitute a part 


of the public documents of the Senate, to be handed down | 


to the latest posterity ; 


and adopted, at a time and under circumstances which had 
the effect of cooperating with the Bank of the United States 
in the parricidal attempt which that institution was then 
making to produce a panic and pressure in the country ; to 
destroy the confidence of the people in President Jackson ; 
to paralyze his Administration; to bankrupt the State 
banks; ruin their currency; fill the whole Union with 
terror and distress; and thereby to extort from the suffer- 


ings and the alarms of the people, the restoration of the | 


deposits and the renewal of its charter; | 
And whereas the said resolve is of evil example and 
dangerous precedent, and should never have been received, 


debated, or adopted by the Senate, or admitted to entry | 


upon its Journal; Wherefore, 


Resolved, That the said resolve be expunged from the 
Journal; and, for that purpose, that the Secretary of the | 


Senate, at such time as the Senate may appoiut, shall bring 
the manuscript Journal of the session 1833-34 into the Sen- 


ate, and, in the presence of the Senate, draw black liues | 


round the said resolve, and write across the face thereof, 
in strong letters, the following words: ‘ ExPUNGED BY 
ORDER OF THE SENATE, THIS —— DAY OF > IN THE 
YEAR or ouR Lorp 1837.”” 





The resolution and preamble having been read, | 


Mr. BENTON rose and said: 


Mr. Presivent: Itisnow near three years since | 


the resolve was adopted by the Senate, which it 
is my present motion to expunge from the Jcur- 


nal. At the moment that this resolve waa adopted, | 


I gave notice of my intention to move to expunge 
it; and then expressed my confident belief that the 


motion would eventually prevail. That expression | 
of confidence was not an ebullition of vanity, or a | 
presumptuous calculation, intended to accelerate | 


the event it affected to foretell. It was not a vain 
boast, or an idle assumption, but was the result of 
a deep conviction of the injustice done President 
Jackson, and a thorough reliance upon the justice 
of the American people. I felt that the President 


had been wronged; and my heart told me that | 
this wrong would be redressed. The event proves | 


that I was not mistaken. The question of ex- 
punging this resolution has been carried to the 
pores and their decision has been had upon it. 


| 
} 
i 
| 
j 


hey decide in favor of the expurgation; and their | 
decision has been both made and manifested, and | 


communicated to us in a great variety of ways. 
A great number of States have expressly instructed 


their Senators to vote for this expurgation. A | 


very great majority of the States have elected Sen- 
ators and Representatives to Congress upon the 


Bank of the United States, which took the initi- 


ative in the accusation against the President, and | 
furnished the material, and worked the machinery | 


which was used against him, and which was then 
so powerful on this floor, has become more and 
more odious to the public mind,and musters now 
but a slender phalanx of friends in the two Houses 
of Congress. The late presidential election, fur- 
nishes additional evidence of public sentiment. 
The candidate who was the friend of President 


| 





1} 


And whereas the said resolve was introduced, debated, | 


| Lrefer to our own files for the instructions to ex- 
| punge, to the complexion of the two Houses for 
| the temper of the people, to the denationalized 
| condition of the Bank of the United States for the 
|| fate of the imperious accuser, and to the issue of 
| the presidential election for the answer of the 
| Union. All these are pregnant proofs of the pub- 
| lic will, and the last preéminently so, because both 
| the question of the expurgation, and the form of 
_ the process, was directly put in issue upon it. A 

Representative of the people from the State of 

Kentucky formally interrogated a prominent can- 


didate for the Presidency on these points, and re- | 


ton of the public mind. The answer was given, 


‘and published, and read by all the voters before 


the election; and I deem it right to refer to that 
answer in this place, not only as evidence of the 


GLOBE. 


which all worshipped. 


Thus, sir, the public voice was everything 
, that voice, partially obtained through politic 


bicieliaameale 





nuary 12, 
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of public opinion, but the petitions of boys unq 

age, the remonstrances of only a few signers soe 
the results of the most inconsiderable elections 
were ostentatiously paraded and magnified as . 
evidence of the sovereign will of our constituents 


While 


7 : al an 
pecuniary machinations, was adverse to the — 


sident. Then the popular will was the sh 


rine at 
Now, 


when that will jg 


regularly, soberly, repeatedly, and almost UNiver. 


sally expressed through the ballot-boxes at the 


| Various elections, and turns out to be in favor of 


_ the President, certainly no one can disre 


re 
nor otherwise look at it than as the arlene 
of the competent and ultimate tribunal upon an 
issue fairly made up, fully argued, and duly sub. 
mitted for decision. As such verdict, I receive jt 
As the deliberate verdict of the sovereign people 
I bow to it. Lamcontent. I do not mean to re. 


| open the case, nor to recommence the argument, 


I leave that work to others, if any others choose 


to perform it. For myself, I am content; and, 


dispensing with further argument, I shall call for 
judgment, and ask to have execution done, upon 


that unhappy Journal, which the verdict of mil. 


points put in issue, but also for the purpose of | 


doing more ample justice to President Jackson by 
incorporating into the legislative history of this 
case the high and honorable testimony in his favor 


of the eminent citizen who has just been exalted 


to the lofty honors of the American Presidency: 

*¢ Your last question seeks to know ‘ my’ opinion as to 
the constitutional power of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives to expunge or obliterate from the Journals the 
proceedings of a previous session. 

** You will, [ ain sure, be satisfied upon further consid- 
eration, that there are but tew questions of a political char- 
| acter less connected with the duties of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, or that might not with equal 
propriety be put by an elector to a candidate for that station, 
than this. With the Journals of neither House of Congress 
can we properly have anything to do. But, as your ques- 
tion has doubtless been induced by the pendency of Colonel 
Benton’s resolution, to expunge from the Journals of the 
Senate certain other resolutions touching the official con- 
duct of President Jackson, | prefer to say, that I regard the 
passage of Colonel Benton’s preamble and resolution to be 
an act of justice to a faithful and greatly injured public ser- 
vant, not only constitutional in itself, but imperiously de- 
manded by a proper respect for the well known will of the 
people.” 


1 do not propose, sir, to draw violent, unwar- 
ranted, or strained inferences. I do not assume 
to say that the question of this expurgation wasa 
leading, or a controlling point in the issue of this 
election. 


that every individual, and every voter, delivered his | 


suffrage with reference to this question. Doubt- 
less there were many exceptions. Still, the tri- 
umphant election of the candidate who had ex- 
pressed himself in the terms just quoted, and 


who was, besides, the personal and political friend | 
of President Jackson, and theavowed approver of || 


his administration, must be admitted to a place 
among the proofs in this case, and ranked among 
the high concurring evidences of the public senti- 
ment in favor of the motion which I make. 


Assuming, then, that we have ascertained the | 
will of the people on this great question, the in- | 


_quiry presents itself, how far the expression of 
that will ought to be conclusive of our action here? 
I hold that it ought to be binding and obligatory 
upon us; and that, not only upon the principles 
of representative Government which requires 
obedience to the known will of the people, but also 


in conformity to the principles upon which the | 
proceeding against President Jackson was con- | 


ducted when the sentence against him was adopted. 
Then everything was done with especial reference 
to the will of the people! Their impulsion was 
assumed to be the sole motive to action, and to 


| them the ultimate verdict was expressly referred. 
| The whole machinery of alarm and pressure— | 
express ground of favoring this expurgation. The | 


every engine of political and moneyed power—was 
put in motion, and worked for many months, to 
excite the people against the President, and to stir 
up meetings, memorials, petitions, traveling com- 
mittees, and distress deputations against him; and 


each symptom of popular discontent was hailed | 
as an evidence of public will, and quoted here as | 
proof that the people demanded the condemnation | 


of the President of the United States. Not only 
legislative assemblies, and memorials from large 
' assemblies, were then produced here as evidence 


I do not assume to say, or insinuate, | 





lions of freemen finds guilty of bearing on its face 
an untrue, illegal, and unconstitutional sentence 


of condemnation against the approved President 
| of the Republic. 


But, while declining to reopen the argument of 


_ this question, and refusing to tread over again the 


| ground already traversed, there is another anda 
| different task to perform; one which the approach- 
| ing termination of President Jackson’s adminis- 
tration makes peculiarly proper at this time, and 


} 








i 


| 


| 


a close. 
| to be a public character. 


_ which it is my privilege, and perhaps my duty, to 


execute, as being the suitable conciusion to the 
arduous contest in which we have been so long 
engaged. I allude to the general tenor of his 
Administration, and to its effect, for good or for 
evil, upon the condition of his country. This is 
the a time for such a view to be taken. The 
political existence of this great man now draws to 
In little more than forty days he ceases 
In a few brief weeks he 
ceases to bean object of political hope to any, and 
should cease to be an object of political hate, or 
envy, toall. Whatever of motive the servile and 
time-serving might have found in his exalted sta- 
tion for raising the altar of adulation, and burning 


| the incense of praise before him, that motive can 


no longer exist. The dispenser of the patronage 
of an empire—the chief of this great Confederacy 
of States—is soon to be a private individual, 
stripped of all power to reward orto punish. His 
own thoughts, as he has shown us in the conclud- 


ing paragraph of that message which is to be the 


last of its kind that we shall ever receive from him, 
are directed to that beloved retirement from which 
he was drawn by the voice of millions of freemen, 
and to which he now looks for that interval of 


| repose which age and infirmities require. Under 


these circumstances, he ceases to be a subject for 
the ebullition of the passions, and passes into a 
character for the contemplation of history. His- 
torically, then, shall { view him, and limiting this 


| view to his civil administration, | demand where 
| is there a Chief Magistrate of whom so much evil 


has been predicted, and from whom so much good 
has come? Never hasany man entered upon the 
chief magistracy of a country under such appalling 
predictions of ruin and woe! Never has any one 
been so pursued with direful prognostications! 
Never has any one been so beset and impeded by 
a powerful combination of political and moneyed 
confederates. Never has any one in any country 
where the administration of justice has risen above 
the knife or the bow-string, been so lawlessly and 
shamelessly tried and condemned by rivals and 
enemies, without hearing, without defense, with- 
out the forms of law or justice. History has been 
ransacked to find examples of tyrants sufficiently 
odious to illustrate him by comparison. Language 
has been tortured to find epithets sufficiently strong 
to paint him in description. Imagination has been 
enhanaed in her efforts to deck him with revolting 
and inhuman attributes. Tyrant, despot, usurper; 
destroyer of the liberties of his country; rash, igno- 
rant, imbecile; endangering the public peace with 
all foreign nations; destroying domestic prosperity 
at home; ruining all industry, all commerce, al 
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} es; annihilating confidence between man 
ene nn delivering opine streets of populous | 
ties tO crass and weeds, and the wharves of com- 
eal towns to the incumbrance of decaying 
oie depriving labor of all reward; depriving | 
‘dustry of all employment; destroying the cur- 
. cy; plunging an innocent and happy people | 
ras the summit of felicity to the depths of misery, 
os and despair. Such is the faint outline, fol- 
fowed up by actual condemnation, of the appalling 
denunciations daily uttered against this one man, 
from the moment he became an object of political 
competition, down to the concluding moment of 
his political existence. = | 
The sacred voice of inspiration has told us that | 
there is a time for all things. There certainly has 
been a time for every evil. that human nature 
admits of to be vaticinated of President Jackson’s 
administration ; equally certain the time has now 


come for all rational and well-disposed people to | 


compare the predictions with the facts, and to ask 
themselves if these calamitous prognostications 
have been verified by events? Have we peace, 


or war, with foreign nations? Certainly, we | 


have peace! peace with all the world! peace with 
aij its benign, and felicitous, and beneficent influ- 


ences! Are we respected, or despised abroad? | 
Certainly the American name never was more 


honored throughout the four — of the globe, 
than in this very moment. o we hear of indig- 
nity, or outrage in any quarter? of merchants 
robbed in foreign ports? of vessels searched on 


the high seas? of American citizens impressed | 


into foreign service? of the national flag insulted 
anywhere? On the contrary, we see former 
wrongs repaired; no new ones inflicted. France 
pays 25,000,000 of francs for spoliations com- 
mitted thirty years ago; Naples pays 2,100,C00 
dueats for wrongs of the same date; Denmark 
pays 650,000 rix dollars for wrongs done a quarter 


ofacentury ago; Spain engages to pay 12,000,000 | 
reals vellon for injuries of fifteen years’ date; and | 
Portugal, the last in the list of former aggressors, | 
admits her liability, and only waits the adjust- | 


ment of details to close her account by adequate 
indemnity. So far from war, insult, contempt, and 
spoliation from abroad, this denounced Adminis- 


tration has been the season of peace and good | 
will,and the auspicious era of universal repara- | 


tion. So far from suffering injury at the hands 
of foreign Powers, our merchants have received 
indemnities for all former injuries. It has been 


the day of accounting, of settlement, and of retri- | 


bution. The long list of arrearages, extending 
through four successive previous Administrations, 
has been closed and settled up. The wrongs done 
tocommerce for thirty years back, and under so 


many different Presidents, and indemnities with- | 
held from all, have been repaired and paid over | 


under the beneficent and glorious Administration 
of President Jackson. But one single instance 


of outrage has occurred, and that at the extremi- | 


ties of the world, and by a piratical horde, amena- 


ble to no law but the law of force. The Malays | 


of Sumatra committed a robbery and massacre 
upon an American vessel. Wretches! they did 
not then know that Jackson was President of the 
United States! and that no distance, no time, no 
idle ceremonial of treating with robbers and as- 
sassins, was to hold back the arm of justice. 
Commodore Downes went out. His cannon and 
his bayonets struck the outlaws in their den. 
They paid in terror and in blood for the outrage 
which was committed; and the great lesson was 
aught to these distant pirates—to our antipodes 
themselves—that not even the entire diameter of 
this globe could protect them! and that the name 
of American citizen, like that of Roman citizen 
inthe great days of the Republic and of the Em- 
pire, was to be the inviolable passport of all that 
Wore it throughout the whole extent of the habit- 
thle world. 

_ Athome, the most gratifying picture presents 
tself to the view: The public debt paid off; taxes 
reduced one half; the completion of the public de- 
fenses systematically commenced; the compact 
with Georgia, uncomplied with since 1802, now 
tarried into effect, and her soil ready to be freed, 
as her jurisdiction has been delivered, from the 
presence and incumbran¢e of an Indian population. 
Lississippi and Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 


' vertible paper money. 
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souri, and Arkansas, in a word, all the States in- 
cumbered with an Indian population, have been 
relieved from that incumbrance; and the Indians 
themselves have been transferred to new and per- 
manent homes, every way better adapted to the 
enjoyment of their existence, the preservation of | 
their rights, and the improvement of their condi- 
tion. 
The currency is not ruined! On the contrary, 
| SEVENTY-FIVE millions of specie in the country is 
a spectacle never seen before, and is the barrier of 
the people against the designs of any banks which 
| may attempt to suspend payments, and force a 
dishonored paper currency upon the community. 
These $75,000,000 are the security of the people 
| against the dangers of a depreciated and incon- 
Gold, after a disappear- 
| ance of thirty years, is restored to our country. 
| All Europe beholds with admiration the success of 
our efforts in three years to supply ourselves 
with the currency which our Constitution guaran- 
|| ties, and which the example of France and Hol- 
land shows to be so easily attainable, and of such 
incalculable value to industry, morals, economy, 
and solid wealth. ‘The success of these efforts 1s 
styled in the best London papers, not merely a 
reformation, but a revolution in the currency! a 
revolution by which our America is now regaining 
from Europe the gold and silver which she has 
been sending to them for thirty years past. 
Domestic industry is not paralyzed, confidence 
is not destroyed, factories are not stopped, work- 
men are not mendicants for bread and employ- 
| ment, credit is not extinguished, prices have not 
|| sunk, grass is not growing in the streets of popu- 
lous cities, the wharves are not lumbered with 
decaying vessels, columns of curses, rising from 
the bosoms of a ruined and agonized people, are 
not ascending to Heaven against the destroyer of 
a nation’s felicity and prosperity. On the con- 
trary, the reverse of all this is true! and true toa 
degree that astonishes and bewilders the senses. 
I know that all is not gold that glitters; that there 
is a difference between a specious and solid pros- 
_perity. I know that a part of the present pros- 
perity is apparent only, the effect of an increase 
of fifty millions of paper money forced into circu- 
Jation by one thousand banks; but after making 
due allowance for this fictitious and delusive ex- 
|, cess, the real prosperity of the country is still unpre- 
|| cedentedly and transcendantly great. | know that 
| every flow must be followed by its ebb, that every 
|| expansion must be followed by its contraction. I 
|, know that arevulsion in the paper system is inevit- 
able; but I know, also, that these sEVENTY-FIVE 
| MILLIONS OF GOLD AND SILVER is the bulwark of the 


country, and will enable every honest bank to meet | 


its liabilities, and every prudent citizen to take 
care of himself. 
| ‘Turning to some points in the civil administra- 
‘| tion of President Jackson, and how much do we 


|| stitution has been vindicated from an imputation 
of more than forty years’ duration. He has de- 
monstrated by the fact itself, that a national bank 
is not *‘necessary’’ to the fiscal operations of the 
Federal Government, and in that demonstration 
he has upset the argument of General Hamilton, 
|, and the decision of the Suprerie Court of the 
|, United States, and all that ever has been said in 
|| favor of the constitutionality of a national bank. 
| All this argument and decision rested upon the 
|| single assumption of the ‘‘necessity’’ of that insti- 
| tution to the Federal Government. He has shown 
| it is not “‘necessary;’’ that the currency of the Con- 
| stitution, and especially a gold currency, is all that 
| the Federal Government wants, and that she cari 
|| get that whenever she pleases. In this single act 
|| he has vindicated the Constitution from an unjust 
|| imputation, and knocked from under the decision 
|| of the Supreme Court the assumed fact on which 


|| it rested. He has prepared the way for the re- | 
|| versal of that decision; and it is a question for || 


lawyers to answer, whether the case is not ripe for 
|| the application of that writ of most remedial na- 
|| ture, as the Lord Coke calls it, and which was 

invented lest in any case there should be an op- 
| pressive defect of justice!—the venerable writ of 
_audita querela defendentis, io ascertain the truth of 
| a fact happening since the judgment, and upon 
| the due finding of which the judgment will be 
‘| vacated. Let the lawyers bring their books, and 


Expunging Resolution—Mr. Benton. 


not find to admire! The great cause of the Con- | 





SENATE. 


_ answer us if there is not a case here presented for 


the application of that ancient and most remedial 
writ? 

From President Jackson the country has first 
learned the true theory and practical intent of the 
Constitution, in giving to the Executive a qualified 
negative on the legislative power of Congress. 
Far from being an odious, dangerous, or kingly 
prerogative, this power, as vested in the President, 
ig nothing but a qualified copy of the famous vete 
power vested in the tribunes of the people among 
the Romans, and intended to suspend the passage 
of a law until the people themselves should have 
time to consider it. The qualified veto of the 
President destroys nothing; it only delays the 
passage of a law, and refers it to the people for 
their consideration and decision. It is the refer- 
ence of the law, not to a committee of the House, 
or of the whole House, but to the committee of 
the whole Union. It is a recommitment of the 
bill to the people, for them to examine and con- 
sider; and if upon this examination they are con- 
tent to pass it, it will pass at the next session. 
The delay of a few months is the only effect of a 
velo in a case where the people shall ultimately 
approve a law; where they do not approve it, the 
interposition of the veto is the barrier which saves 
them the infliction of a law, the repeal of which 
might afterwards be almost impossible. The 
qualified negativeis, therefore, a beneficent power, 
intended, as General Hamilton expressly declares 
in the Federalist, to protect, first, the executive 
department from the encroachments of the legis- 
lative department; and, secondly, to preserve the 
people from hasty, dangerous, or criminal legisla- 
tion on the part of their representatives. This is 
the design and intention of the veto power; and 
the fear expressed by General Hamilton was that 
Presidents, so far from exercising it too often, 
would not exercise it as often as the safety of the 
people required; that they might lack the moral 
courage to stake themselves in opposition to a 
favorite measure of the majority of the two Houses 
of Congress, and thus deprive the people, in many 
instances, of their right to pass upon a bill before 
it become a final law. The cases in which Presi- 
dent Jackson has exercised the velo power has 
shown the soundness of these observations. No 
ordinary President would have staked himself 
against the Bank of the United States, and the two 
Houses of Congress, in 1832. It required Presi- 
dent Jackson to confront that power—to stem that 
torrent—to stay the progress of that charter, and 
to refer it to the people for their decision. His 
moral courage was equal tothe crisis. He arrested 
the charter until it could go to the people, and 
they have arrested it forever. Had he not done 
so, the charter would have become law, and its 
repeal almost impossible. The people of the whole 
Union would now have been in the condition of 
the people of Pennsylvania, bestrode by the mon- 
ster, in daily conflict with him, and maintaining 
a doubtful contest for supremacy between the 
government of a State, and the directory of a 
moneyed corporation ! 

To detail specific acts which adorn the admin- 
istration of President Jackson, and illustrate the 
intuitive sagacity of his intellect, the firmness of 
his mind, his disregard of personal popularity, 
and his entire devotion to the public good, would 
be inconsistent with this rapid sketch, intended 
merely to present general views, and not to detail 
single actions, howsoever worthy they may be of 
a splendid page in the volume of history. But 
how can we pass over the great measure of the 
removal of the public moneys from the Bank of 
the United States in the autumn of 1833 ?—that 
wise, heroic, and masterly measure of prevention, 

which has rescued an empire from the fangs of a 
merciless, revengeful, greedy, insatiate, implaea- 
ble, moneyed power! Itis aremark for which I am 
indebted to the philosophic observation of my 
most esteemed colleague and friend, (pointing to 
Dr. Linwn,) that, while it requires far greater tal- 
ent to foresee an evil before it happens, and to 
arrest it by precautionary measures, than it re- 
quires to apply an adequate remedy to the same 
evil after it has happened, yet the applause be- 
stowed by the world is always greatest in the lat- 
ter case. Of this the removal of the public moneys 
| from the Bank of the United States is an eminent 
‘| instance. The veto of 1832, which arrested the 
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charter which Congress had granted, immediately 
received the applause and approbation of a major- 
ity of the Union; the removal of the deposits, 
which prevented the bank from forcing a recharter, 
was disapproved by a large majority of the coun- 
try, and even of his own friends; yet the velo 
would have been unavailing, and the bank would 
inevitably have been rechartered, if the deposits 
had not been removed. The immense sums of 
public money since accumulated would have en- 
abled the bank, if she had retained the possession 
of it, to have coerced a recharter. Nothing but 
the removal could have prevented her from ex- 
torting a recharter from the sufferings and terrors 
of the people. If it had not been for that measure 
the previous veto would have been unavailing; the 
bank would have been again installed in power, and 
this entire Federal Government would have been 
held as an appendage to that bank, and adminis- 
tered according to her directions, and by her nom- 
inees. ‘That great measure of prevention, the re- 
moval of the deposits, though feebly and faintly 
supported by friends at first, has expelled the 
bank from the field, and driven her into abeyance 
under a State charter. She is not dead, but, hold- 
ing her capital and stockholders together under a 
State charter, she has taken a position to watch 
events and to profit by them. The —_ tiger 
has gone into the jungle, and, crouched on his 
belly, he awaits the favorable moment for emerg- 
ing from his cover, and springing on the body of 
the unsuspicious traveler. 

The Treasury order for excluding paper money 
from the land offices is another wise measure, 
originating in an enlightened forecast, and pre- 
venting great mischiefs. The President foresaw 
the evils of suffering a thousand streams of paper 


money, issuing from a thousand different banks, | 


to discharge themselves on the national domain. 
He foresaw that if these currents were allowed to 
run their course, that the public lands would be 
swept away, the Treasury would be filled with 
irredeemabie paper, a vast number of banks must 
be broken by their folly, and the cry set up that 
nothing but a national bank could regulate the 


currency. Ele stopped the course of these streams | 


of paper; and in so doing, has saved the country 
from a great calamity, and excited anew the 
machinations of those whose schemes of gain and 
mischief have been disappointed, and who had 
counted on a new edition of panic and pressure, 
and again saluting Congress with the old story of 
confidence destroyed, currency ruined, prosperity 


annihilated, and distress produced, by thetyranny | 


of one man. They began their lugubrious song; 
but ridicule and contempt have proved too strong 
for money and insolence; and the panic-letter of 
the ex-president of the denationalized bank, after 
limping about for a few days, has shrunk from the 
lash ot public scorn, and disappeared from the 
forum of public debate. 

The difficulty with France—what an instance it 

resents of the superior sagacity of President 
alee over all the common-place politicians who 
beset and impede his Administration at home! 
That difficulty, inflamed and aggravated by domes- 
tic faction, wore, at one time, a portentous aspect; 
the skill, firmness, elevation of purpose, and manly 
frankness of the President, avoided the danger, 
accomplished the object, commanded the admi- 


ration of Europe, and retained the friendship of | 


France. He conducted the delicate affair to a 
successful and mutually honorable issue. All is 
amicably and happily terminated, leaving not a 


wound, nor even a scar, behind—leaving the | 


Frenchman and American on the ground on which 
they have stood for fifty years, and should forever 
stand; the ground of friendship, respect, good will, 
and mutual wishes for the honor, happiness, and 
prosperity of each other. 

But why this specification? So beneficent and 
eo glorious has been the Administration of this 
President, that where to begin, and where to end, 
in the enumeration of great measures, would be 
the embarrassment of him who has his eulogy to 
make. He came into office the first of generals; he 
goes out the first of statesmen. His civil competi- 
tors have shared the fateof his military opponents; 
and Washington city has been to the American 
politicians who have assailed him, what New Or- 
leans was to the British generals who attacked his 
lines. Repulsed! driven back! discomfited! 


| short of actual insurrection and forcible resistance. | 


| revolution. 


him, and threatening the country itself with ruin 
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crushed! has been the fate of all assailants, foreign 
and domestic, civil and military. At home and 
abroad, the impress of his genius and of his char- 
acter is felt. He has impressed upon the age in 
which he lives the stamp of his arms, of his diplo- 
macy, and of his domestic policy. In a word, so 
transcendant have been the merits of his Adminis- 
tration, that they have operated a miracle upon 
the minds of his most inveterate opponents. He 
has expunged their objections to military chief- 
tains! He has shown them that they were mis- 
taken; that military men were not the dangerous 
rulers they had imagined, but safe and prosperous 
conductors of the vessel of State. He has changed | 
their fear into love. With visible signs they admit 
their error, and instead of deprecating, they now | 
invoke the reign of chieftains. They labored hard 
to procure a military successor to the present in- | 
cumbent, and if their love goes on increasing at | 
the same rate, the Republic may be put to the ex- 
pense of periodical wars, to breed a perpetual suc- 
cession of these chieftains to rule over them and 
their posterity forever. 

To drop this irony, which the inconsistency of 
mad opponents has provoked, and to return to the 

lain delineations of historical painting, the mind 
instinctively dwells on the vast and unprecedented 
popularity of this President. Great is the influ- 
ence, great the power, greater than any man ever 


before possessed in our America, which he has || 


acquired in the public mind. And how has he 
acquired it? Not by the arts of intrigue, or the 
juggline tricks of diplomacy; not by undermining | 
rivals, or sacrificing public interests for the gratifi- 
cation of classes or individuals. But he has ac- 


quired it, first, by the exercise of an intuitive saga- || 


: ° ° . $ | 
city which, leaving all book-learning at an im- | 


measurable distance behind, has always enabled || 


him to adopt the right remedy, at the right time, 
and to conquer soonest when the men of forms 
and office thought him most near to ruin and de- 


spair. Next, by a moral courage, which knew no || 


fear when the public good beckoned him to go on. 
Last, and chiefest, he has acquired it by an open 
honesty of purpose, which knew no concealments; 
by a straightforwardness of action which disdained 


disinterestedness of motive which knew no selfish 
or sordid calculation; a devotedness of patriot- 
ism, which staked everything personal on the issue 
of every measure which the public welfare re- 
quired him to adopt. By these qualities, and | 
these means, he has acquired his prodigious popu- | 
larity and his transcendent influence over the pub- | 
lic mind; and if there are any who envy that influ- | 
ence and popularity, let them envy, also, and 
emulate, if they can, the qualities and means by 
which they were acquired. 

Great has been the opposition to President 
Jackson’s administration; greater, perhaps, than | 
ever has been exhibited against any Government, | 





Revolution has been proclaimed! and everything | 
has been done that could be expected to produce 
The country has been alarmed, agi- 
tated, convulsed. 
the village bar-room, from one end of the conti- | 
nent to the other, denunciation, agitation, excite- | 


ment, has been the order of the day. For eight || 


years the President of this Republic has stood 
upon a volcano, vomiting fire and flames upon 


and desolation, if the people did not expel the | 
usurper, despot, and tyrant, as he was called, | 


From the Senate Chamber to || 


(January 17 


Senate, 


| instant. He always said the people would stand 
by those who stand by them; and nobly have the 
| justified that confidence! That verdict, the vein, 
of millions, which now demands the expurgation 
of that sentence which the Senate and the ot 
then pronounced upon him, is the magnificen; 
| response of the people’s hearts to the ‘implicit 
| confidence which he then reposed in them. But 
| it was not in the people only that he had conf. 
| dence; there was another, and a far higher Power 
to which he constantly looked to save the country. 
and its defenders, from every danger; Ys 
| events prove that he 
| Power in vain. 
| Sir, I think it right, in approaching the termi. 
ation of this great question, to present this fain, 
and rapid sketch of the brilliant, beneficent, anq 
| glorious administration of President Jackson, |, 
| 1s not for me to attempt to do it justice; it is not 
for ordinary men to attempt its history. His 
| military life, resplendent with dazzling events 
| will demand the pen of a nervous writer; his civil 
administration, replete with scenes which haye 
called into action so many and such various pas- 
sions of the human heart, and which has given to 
| native sagacity so many victories over practiced 
| politicians, will require the profound, luminous 
and philosophical conceptions of a Livy, a Plu. 
| tarch, or a Sallust. This history is not to be 
written in our day. The contemporaries of such 
_ events are not the hands to describe them. Time 
must first do its office—must silence the passions, 
remove the actors, develop consequences, and 
| canonize all that is sacred to honor, patriotism, 
_and glory. In after ages the historic genius of 
our America shall produce the writers which the 
subject demands—men far removed from the con- 
tests of this day, who will know how to estimate 
| this great epoch, and how to acquire an immor- 
tality for their own names by painting, with a 
| master’s hand, the immortal events of the Patriot 
President’s life. 
And now, sir, I finish the task which, three 
| years ago, ! imposed on myself. Solitary and 


and sj 
did not look to that hieh 


| alone, and amidst the jeers and taunts of my op- 


|| ponents, I put this ball in motion. The people 
the forms of office and the arts of intrigue; by a || 


have taken it up, and rolled it forward, ard lam 
| no longer anything but a unit in the vast mass 

which now propels it. In the name of that mass 
_Ispeak. I demand the execution of the edict of 
| the people; I demand the expurgation of that sen- 
tence which the voice of a few Senators, and the 
power of their confederate, the Bank of the United 
States, has caused to be placed on the Journal of 
| the Senate, and which the voiceof millions of 
| freemen has ordered to be expunged from it. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Tuespay, January 17, 1837, 


On the memorial presented by Mr. Kent from the 
| grand jury of Washington county, protesting 
against the interference of citizens from distant 
States in respect to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and which he move. 
be laid on the table and printed. 


Mr. MORRIS rose and said that he had hun- 


| ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


| dreds of petitions to pregent for the abolition of 


| slavery; and, therefore, he would ask for the yeas 
,and nays on the question of printing the memorial 
which had just been presented; which were not 





from the high place to which the suffrages of 
millions‘of freemen had elevated him. 

Great is the confidence which he has always 
reposed in the discernment and equity of the 
American people. I have been accustomed to see 
him for many years, and under many discouraging 
trials; but never saw him doubt, for an instant, 
the ultimate support of the people. It was my 
privilege to see him often, and during the most 


| gloomy period of the panic conspiracy, when the | 


whole earth seemed to be in commotion against | 
him, and when many friends were faltering, and | 
stout hearts were quailing before the raging storm 
which bank machination and senatorial denuncia- 
tion had conjured up to overwhelm him. I saw 
him in the darkest moments of this gloomy period ; 


and never did I see his confidence in the ultimate 


‘ support of his fellow-citizens forsake him for an 


| ordered. 
| Mr. HUBBARD suggested to the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Kewt,] whether it would not be 
as well to print an extra number of copies of this 
‘important document for the purpose of distribu- 
| tion, as it might be productive of good. 
| Mr. CALHOUN said that he would make that 
| motion. Itwasa mostimportant paper, and there 
was one part of it at which he most heartily re- 
_joiced. It took the true position—that abolition 
| petitions should not be received. There was a dan 
gerous and mischievous spirit at work in various 
| parts of the country connected with this question. 
| lt was only at the last session that he had con 
tended for what the memorialists suggest to Con- 
gress. He had urged that very point, and he found 
himself in a very considerable minority. He ho 
_ that such would not be the case, now he was sup- 
porting this motion. He would second the motlod 
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renew it, and be indulged with the yeas and nays. 
.H th 

aa to the Senator the printing of an extra 
number, not on account of his own feelings par- 
ticularly, but because he believed the proceedings 


of individuals in different — of - country = 

ig subject were predicated upon the supposed | 
ae le he District of Co- | 
jumbia were in favor of the abolition of slavery | 


fact that the people living int 


from among them. 


Mr. WALL said that he was in favor of print- | 


ing the usual number. He confessed that it did 
appear to him a most singular thing, that geotle- 
men who claimed the right to petition, should pro- 
test against others having the right to dothe same 
thing. And, although the gentleman from South 
Carolina had expressed his congratulation at the 
sentiments avowed wr the memorialists, they 
seemed to him (Mr. W.) totally at war with the 
fundamental principles of our Constitution. He 
was sorry to see any body of men—respectable as 
he had no doubt the petitioners were—act upon the 


high ground that they had a right to petition, and || 


that others, taking a different view of the question, 
were not entitled to have their petitions received 
by Congress. He was perfectly willing that they 
should enjoy their own rights, for he acknowl- 
edged, in the utmost extent, the right of petition, 
as one of the most sacred rights of the people of 
this country. It was a right which Congress did 
not give. if was a right which they could not 
takeaway. And he was not disposed, for one, to 
countenance the idea that the Senate could take 
away the right of petition from any part of this 
great community, or favor the claims made by one 
portion of the public, and, at the same time, deny 
the right of the other to present their petitions. 
He declared that he would give no countenance 
whatever to the sentiments of the memorialists, so 
far as to vote for publishing an additional number 
of copies. He was willing to vote for the printing 
of the memorial, because it was couched in reypect- 
ful language. And for the reason that gentlemen 
were interested in the subject, he was for giving 
every opportunity for a fair, calm, and dispas- 
sionate investigation into what they asked. But 
he would not, he repeated, honor the memorial by 
having an additional number of it printed at the 
expense of the United States, because it contained, 
as he conceived, a principle altogether subversive 
of the rights of the whole community. 

Mr. CALHOUN observed, that there was a 
very marked difference between receiving petitions, 
the effect of which was to deprive men of what 
belonged to them, and doing so for the purpose of 
defending their rights and their property. Slaves 
were as much the property of the jatter, asstocks, 
houses, or lands, were of those who would deprive 
them of their rights and property. The petition- 
ers prayed that all good citizens would cease to 
project acts of robbery upon them. The Senator 
from New Jersey put both classes of petitioners 
upon the same footing. Those (concluded Mr. 
C.) who claim to despoil a man of his property 
shall not be heard. If one petition is to be re- 
jected, the other is to be rejected. The memori- 
tlists have a right to be heard, and they havea 
right to insist that those who come here to disturb 
their property shall not be heard. 

Mr. NILES said that the question was not 
whether the petitioners in general stood upon a 
tomewhat diferent ground from the present resi- 
dents in the District of Columbia, but whether the 
subject-matter was proper for Congress to enter- 
fain, even so far as to print a petition which might 
operate on public sentiment? For his own part, 
wished that Congress would act decidedly on 
this agitating topic. He had no doubt that these 
petitioners had a deep interest in what they re- 
quested. But, nevertheless, the question was the 
same as respected both classes of petitioners, and 
Was one which Congress could not go into at all. 

hen the subject was not at present discussed by 
the public, and when it was desirable that tran- 
quility should be preserved, why (he asked) 
should the Senate of the United States agitate the 
qrestion now? Herecollected perfectly well, that 
t the last session the gentleman from South Car- 
dina went so far as to protest against the recep- 
ton of a single petition, though, to be sure, coming 

those not having the same interest as the 





ree Senator from Ohio, trusting that he would 


UBBARD remarked that he had sug- | 


|| the extra number. 








| gentlemen whose memorial is now before the 


Senate, but still such an interest as gvae them a 
right to come here. The rule in regard to the 
right of petition must apply equally and fairly, 
and give no preference to one portion of the com- 
munity over another. He was, then, he must 
say, altogether opposed to printing the memorial 
and should vote against the adoption of that 
course. The printing of an extra number of 
copies would produce no good effect, but on the 
| contrary, would cause the subject to be again agi- 
tated in various parts of the Union. His honor- 
able friend [Mr. Hussarp]} seemed to think that 
by the distribution of the memorial a good effect 
| might be produced on the publicmind. Hecould 
not agree with him on that point, and must repeat 
that the subject was one which Congress ought 
not to entertain, inasmuch as it was not proper 
that they should act on one side of the question 
| and not on the other. 
| Mr. BROWN said he intended to vote against 
If he were to vote to print an 
| extraordinary number of the memorial sent here 
by the grand jury, it would imply that there was 
some danger of Congress being about to legislate 
_on thesubject. He repeated, that should an extra 
number be ordered, the idea would be spread 
abroad, and reasons given to suspect, that Con- 
| gress intended to act in the matter. Now, as he 
| did not believe that there was the slightest ground 
| for any such apprehension, as no such action was 
| entertained by either branch of the National Le- 
| gislature, he wasutterly averse to do any act which 
| had a tendency to create that idea. But, besides 
| that, it did appear to him somewhat novel to ask 
| for the printing of an extraordinary number of a 
| document coming from private individuals. 
Undoubtedly the proper course of gentlemen 
| was not to do any act here which would promote 
agitation. Now he contended that the printing of 
the document in question, and the dissemination 
of it throughout the country, did, in some degree, 


| 


Abolition Petitions—Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Wail, etc. 


| tend to increase the agitation in reference to this | 


| question. 
Why then, he would ask, should the Senate of 
the United States lend its sanction to a course 
which would induce the country to believe that it 
purposed acting on the subject of slavery? There 


being no ground to apprehend any such move- | 


ment on the part of Congress, he would do noth- 


Congress intended to interfere with the matter. 
Mr. CALHOUN thought it most extraordinary 

that Senators should put on a level petitioners who 

had nothing to lose, with the petitioners whose 


memorial had just been read. Did the Senator 
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number of copies of the memorial to be print- 


Mr. MORRIS, after stating what was the lan- 
guage of the memorialists, remarked that he en- 
tirely approved of the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from New Jersey, for they were precisely 
his own. The question then was, ‘* Shall this 
paper be printed?’ He was disposed to vote for 
the printing of it, because he believed it of the 
highest importance, and one that should be given 
to the community, for it was desirable that they 
should be in possession of everything that was 
calculated to throw light on the subject. If the 
memorialists were correct in principle, and if, by 
their arguments, they should be able to convince 
the country that the question of slavery ought not 
to be touched by Congress, a desirable object 
might be attained; or if, on the other hand, their 
reasons should be considered unsound, and not 
founded in justice and truth, they would at least 
have been presented to the people of the United 
States as those of a respectable body of men 
speaking according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. He was ready and willing to vote for 
printing the usual number of copies. He wished 
that this paper was in the hands of every citizen 
of the United States; and if his vote and voice 
could effect that object, he would do it instantly. 
Why? That each might read and judge for him- 
self. It was not now necessary to presume upon 
what would be the action of Congress on the sub- 
ject when other petitions should hereafter be pre- 
sented. Whether they would be ordered to be 
printed, or received, he would not pretend to an- 
ticipate. But with respect to this memorial, it did 
appear to him that it was desirable it should be 
printed; even out of courtesy to the mover, if for 
no other reason, who was the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and the 
representative of an adjoining State which felt 
great interest in the subject. 

Mr. BROWN understood the honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to ask the question, 
whether he (Mr. B.) desired to array the inter- 
esta of one great section of the country against the 
other? 

Mr. CALHOUN explained, that he had asked 
the Senator from North Carolina whether he 
would put in the same scale those petitioners 
whose rights were not affected, with those whose 
rights were disturbed and threatened with annihi- 


| lation ? 


from North Carolina mean to say that when men | 


all over the country were agitating the question of 
the abolition of slavery, that these petitioners, 
and others situated like them, who had a great 


interest in this matter, on account of their prop- || 


erty, were to close their mouths? Had they not 
aright to express their assent or dissent? And 
had not one side a right to express their opinion 
with regard to the other? Was this the language 
of the Senator? Was the Senate to understand 
the honorable Senator from Connecticut that slave- 
holders had no more claim to be heard than those 
who were disturbing their interests? This was 
indeed most extraordinary. He looked upon this 
as a very calm remonstrance on the part of this 
respectable grand jury; and he was very happy 


, of violating rights, he did not understand. 


Mr. BROWN replied, certainly not. The rights 
of those whose property was involved, had every 
right to petition, and protest in every way. He 
had made no objection to the printing of the usual 
number of copies of the memorial. But what 
rights were compromised ? What rights were vio- 
lated by not printing an extraq¢dinary number of 
the document proposed to be printed ? 

This was indeed a novel doctrine, and a mode 
He had 
resisted at the last session the printing of petitions 
on this subject, in whatever diligs they might be 
presented. But in this case, as the rights of the 
petitioners were involved, he would consent to 
depart from the rule then acted on by him. He 
would take this occasion to say, that he believed 
now, as he had ever believed, that the discussion 
of this question here, so far from being beneficial 


_to those whose rights were involved, was emi- 


that the Senator from New Hampshire had thought | 


it proper that the memorial should be distributed 
among the people, for it would show that what 
was about to be done was an act of robbery. 


Mr. KING, of Alabama, observed that he || 


should vote for the printing of the memorial with 
great pleasure, but he would not do so if aware 


that it came from a set of fanatics who were dis- | 


turbing the quiet of the country, and endeavoring 


ng to lend his sanction to the supposition that 
to bring about a dissension. 


Congress were the | 


nently detrimental to them. 

The Senate were told that the subject was agita- 
ting in different parts of the country at this time. 
He thought that it was but the other day that the 
Legislature of New York, when some petitions 
were presented on a subject having relation to this 


| question, met them with the most decided rebuke. 


sole legislators of the District, as he had been re- || 


minded, and they were bound to receive the me- || great importance that the petitioners should be 


e| 


morials with proper attention and respect. H 
hoped that a proper spirit would be manifested 
with respect to other memorials, asthe gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Morais,} had said he had some 
hundreds. He maintained that Congress were 


bound to protect the people of the District of | 


Columbia in their rights. He did not know, how- 
ever, that the Senate were bound to order an extra 


| 


i! 
i 


| In conclusion, he would again assert that there 


was no agitation in the Halls of Congress on the 


| subject, and hecould not see the slightest necessity 


for taking the course proposed. 
Mr. CALHOUN remarked that it was of very 


protected in their rights; should be heard here. 
He did not mean to agitate (asthe gentleman from 
North Carolina seemed to suppose he did) the 
question of abolition. But what he intended to 
say was that those whose interests were deeply 
affected by the agitation of this question hada 


|| right to demand to be heard, at least as much so 


as those who sent their petitions here, and whe 
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had nothing to lose 
the respectable gentlemen who composed the grand 
jury, had said nothing more concerning them than 
was due to them and their rights. | 

Mr. BROWN said he had made no reference to 
the grand jury; but merely alluded to those who | 
were discussing the subject here. 

Mr. CALHOUN repelled the insinuation | 
thrown out by the Senators from New Jersey | 
and North Carolina, in regard to his creating an 
excitement on thesubject. He denied that he had 
said anything to produceexcitement. He did not 
wish to see any agitation, nor would he be the 
means of causing it. 
ple of the District of Columbia, when their rights 
were affected, they were compelled to look to 
Congress for protection. And when they deemed 
it proper to send a petition here, he would say, 
that if no one else present chose to hear it, he 
would. As to the people of the States, they could 
be heard by their own Legislatures, and if they 
were not able to protect themselves, they would 
not receive protection from any quarter. 

Mr. KENT made a few remarks bearing testi- 
mony to the respeciful language of the memorial- 
ists, &c., [which have been already published. ]} 

Mr. LINN said he would be pleased to know 
whether any practical benefits were likely to grow 
out of circulating, by order of the Senate, copies of 
the document now proposed to be printed. What 
(he asked) was the proper remedy for the evil of 
which the people of the District of Columbia com- 
plained, and concerning which they had directed 
the attention of Congress? Was their property 
in danger? Were the laws insufficient to protect 
their slaves? If so, let us then march directly up 
to the subject, and enact such as will afford ample 
security. For measures of a practical nature he 


would give his vote with great pleasure. Hesaid | 


he was well aware that questions of this kind came 
up here, and incidentally impressed persons at a 
distance with the idea that Congress wished to 
deprive them of the right to be heard here, and of 
the right to petition. Nothing in his opinion was 
more erroneous. Refuse to receive and hear an 


abolition petition, and you render the Abolitionists || 


He, (Mr. C.,) in speaking of | 


But with respect to the peo- || 
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accord to both something on account of the motives 
actuating them. 


asked to vote for printing an extra number of the 


petition, although connected, as it is, with men of | 
respectability, | am called to look at my duty, and | 
| at the consequences that will result from printing 


these copies. Whether or not it is to provoke 
controversy, to produce agitation, and put in 
danger the property they would take care of, 
I believe it is not to the interest of the petitioners 
that there should be any more copies printed than 
the usual number. 

I am perfectly willing that the ordinary number 
should be ordered, and I hope thai the gentleman 
will-not insist on his motion. I trust that no im- 
proper motives will be attributed to these petition- 
ers, nor to any other persons who may petition 
Congress. Butin my humble judgment, the print- 
ing of an extra number can produce no salutary 
/ effect to the petitioners themselves, and no good 

to the community. It will not promote the peace 
and happiness of the Union. 
troversy and disputation on this floor, and in the 
other House. And if we are to give circulation 
to sentiments expressed by these petitioners, can 


we, with a proper sense of justice, withhold from | 


those who choose to utter their sentiments on the 


other side of the question, the same privilege? I | 


would, then, ask gentlemen to look at the conse- 
quences which may result from being gratified in 
the application to print an extra number of copies. 
It is my deliberate opinion they ought not to be 
printed. 

Mr. MORRIS renewed his motion for the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered. 

And the question was then taken on printing 
the usual number of copies—yeas 34, nays 3. 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


I would give them equal credit | 
for good and honest purposes. But when I am | 


It will produce con- || 


GLOBE. [January 14, 


Senate. 


|| they cannot illustrate their ideas in any othe 


_ a — 


—<— 


T wa 
than by reference to those solemn ceremonies 
’ 


those mournful and sacred rites, which comprise 
the last duties that man, in this mortal world 
performs for his fellow-man. This expunging 
business, it seems, has at last become a sort of 
| funeral ceremony. Well, sir, if this is so, if thig 
, Matter has become so solemn and sorrowful, he 
| hoped it might be a monitory and useful lesg.p 
| to us all, individually and collectively; as a strikin 
and impressive example of the instability ang 
| mutations of all things in this world, whether 
|| public or private. Sir, this solemn scene, which 
| 18 now compared to a funeral ceremony, is op} 
| the sequel of a scene of quite an opposite char. 
acter. The proceedings, sir, under the resolution 
'| which it is now proposed to expunge, instead of 
| resembling the most solemn and sorrowful of a\j 

earthly rites, was of the most joyous characters it 
| was a great national jubilee, which continue 
| from day to day, and week to week, for more 
|| than three months. 


| 


The trial and condemnation of the President, 
the denunciatory speeches, and the whole process 
of panic making, was a very animating and ignoble 
business; there were no black lines then to disturb 
gentlemen’s imaginations, or fill them with gloomy 
visions; the scene was lively and animated; full of 
high hopes, and characterized by fierce conflicts 
| of party strife and contention. But now comes 
| theend. How great the change! Those black 
|| expunging lines have cast so gloomy a shade over 
| the whole subject that they can be compared only 
| to the solemn pall. Well, sir, if this last act in 
| this long drama must be compared to a funeral 
| ceremonial, he thought there was no difficulty in 
assigning to each actor his part. The resolution 
of March, 1834, which is to be expunged, is the 
| corpse; the black lines to be drawn around it are 
| the pall; and his friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 
_Crirrenven,] it is evident from his speech yes- 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. NILES | terday, was prepared to act as officiating priest; 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, January 14, 1837, 


a thousand times more active and industrious in | On the Resolution of Mr. Benron, to expunge 


propagating their doctrines, and more sutcessful 


in enlisting the sympathies in their favor of those | 
who believed in the inherent right of the people to 


assemble and petition for a redress of grievances. 
He never had voted, nor never would vote for the 
printing and disseminating an abolition memorial; 
so likewise he would not lend his aid for the print- 
ing of this document in favor of slavery. 


sense of the great body of the American people. 


He gave itas his opinion, that to insure tranquillity |, 


was to let this exciting topic alone. 
Mr. WALL would say a few words by way of | 
explanation. He was for treating all petitioners | 
with proper respect, and regarding their petitions in 
accordance with the motives and intentions which 
seemed to have originated them. But he did not 
rate all petitioners on the same footing with these, | 
as the Senator from South Carolina seemed to sup- 
pose. I conceive (said Mr. W.) we stand here 
in relation to the people of the United States as 


having duties on our part to perform, and they || 


having rights which they may insist upon. And | 


petition, and when their petition is received, our | 
duty commences. We are to exercise our judg- | 
ment, to examine and deliberate as to the manner 
in which we shall dispose of that petition. Now 
whenever those persons who are called Abolition- | 
ists seek to interfere with the subject, I would | 
receive their petition, and then their rights end, | 
and my duties begin. I would examine that peti- 
tion, and if, in my judgment, in the exercise of my 
legislative duty, it became necessary that I should 
not further act on that petition,and that it should 
be laid on the table, I would have no hesitation in 
doing so. And I maintain that in doing so, they 
would have no right to complain. 

When I stated that I was in favor of printing 
this petition, I drew the broad line of distinction 
between what I would concede to those who con- 
sider their rights are attacked, and those who | 
conceive they are acting under the impulse of high 
and general feelings of philanthropy. I would 


from the Journal a resolution passed March 28, 

1834. 

Mr. NILES asked for the reading of the resolu- 

| tion, omitting the preamble; which having been 

| read by the Secretary, Mr. N.said thathe had some 
thoughts of moving to strike out that part of the 


resolution which related to the black lines, which || 
|| seemed to disturb the feelings of honorable Sena- 
On the great question of slavery, the Constitution | 
and Jaws would find ample support in the good | 


torsso much. He had no partiality to that part 
of the resolution, and should prefer that the pro- 
cess or mode of expunging should be omitted. 
But the resolution was so drawn, that he could 
not well move to amend it; and as he was not ver 

solicitous about that part which relates to the blac 

lines, one way or other, he should not make the 
motion. What he esteemed as the essential and 
substantive part of the resolution, or what the 
lawyers call the gist and gravamen, the pith and 
substance of the whole, would stand as well, and 
answer the purpose intended quite as effectually 
without the part relating to black lines. He con- 


| sidered that the sum and substance of the whole 


consisted in that expressive and appropriate word 


|| EXPUNGE—that he could, by no means, consent 
ene of their rights, unquestionably, is the right to || 


to part with; it was the word which he liked, and 
which the people seemed to like. It had become 
a very popular word of late, and it expressed fully 
and completely what was intended to be done; but 
the form of doing it was of little consequence with 
him. Whether it was done typically or physi- 
cally, or by drawing black lines around the ob- 
noxious resolution, or by the legal import, efficacy, 


and effect of the word *‘expunge,’’ was with him 
_amatter of indifference. He looked atthe substance 


and not the form; and the object aimed at was to 
purify our Journal, by removing from it the ob- 
noxious and unconstitutional resolution of March, 
1834, or to place upon its face the mark and stamp 

| of reprobation. 
1 am, however, sorry (said Mr. N.) that those 


|| black lines have had so serious an effect on the 


| imaginations of honorable Senators. They seem 


to have filled their imaginations with all sorts of 
dark and somber images, and to have cast so dark 
a shade, so thick a gloom over the subject, that 


and the gentleman from South Carolina, who has 
just addressed us, [Mr. Presron,] will be asso- 
| ciated with him; if we look around this Hall, it 
| will not be difficult to discover the relatives and 
| the mourners. The priests have already per- 
| formed their part; they have praised the dead, and 
admonished the living; we have heard their fervid 
invocations, and their rehearsal of the solemn 

dirge. 

Mr. President, we have been told, in the elo- 
|| quent speech of the Senator from South Carolina, 

PMr. Preston,] that the resolution before us, and 
the whole expunging proceeding, is intended to 
operate against the Senators who voted for the 
resolution of March, 1834; that it is they who are 
to be expunged from the Senate; that they are 
arraigned, put upon their trial, and are to be con- 
demned and offered up as victims to exalt and 
honor the President. e asserts that he is one 
of the number, and is prepared for the sacrifice, 
| and calls on the executioners to come forward 
and strike the deadly blow. Having placed the 
_ question in this light, considered himself and his 
friends as the accused, and voluntarily taken the 
criminal’s seat, it was to have been expected that 
we should have heard something partaking of the 
character of defense. That gentleman appears to 
have been selected as the counsel of the accused, 
and considering his acknowledged ability, he (Mr. 
N.) had expected an able deferise; for one, he ba 
indulged the hope that if he had not been able to 
| make out a complete justification, he would at 
| least have shown such circumstances of extenua- 
tion, which, if they did not produce a verdict of 
acquittal, would, at least, have induced the triers 
pay me recommended the accused to mercy, or (0 
some mitigation of the severity of the punishment. 
But in these reasonable expectations, he had been 
disappointed. What sort of a defense have we 
witnessed? Why, sir, thegentleman, after having 
voluntarily assumed the criminal’s seat, immedi- 
ately changed the character of an accused to af 
accuser; he at once becomes the prosecutor, and 
attempts to defend his own acts by boldly de 
nouncing the conductof others. In the first place, 
he arraigns and brings before the bar of the Sen- 
ate, for condemnation, a large number of - 
sovereign States of this Union; all the Sune 
there was not less than eleven, and he believ 
more—which have instructed their Senatorsto vol 
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to expunge the obnoxious resolution of March, 
1834, are boldly denounced. His own State was | 
one of the number; a very small and unimportant 
member of the Confederacy, yet jealous of its 
rights and honor; one of the good old ‘* Thirteen’”’ 
which carried the country safely through the 
Revolution, ** God bless them,”’ if | may be per- 
mitted to repeat a declaration often used by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman of Virginia, now no more. 
The Legislature of his State, by a very large ma- 
jority, about two thirds, he believed, had passed 
resolutions condemning the resolution of the Sen- 
ate of March, 1834, as false in point of fact, | 
unconstitutional, an unwarrantable assumption of | 
wer, and dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try. For this act, his State, with others, was | 
arraigned, ridiculed, and condemned. And what | 
js it that these States have done that they are | 
denounced, and their Legislatures treated as no 
better than so many caucuses? They have had 
the independence, and felt it to be a duty, to ex- 
ress an opinion concerning an act of one branch 
of this Government, and to pronounce it uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous. Is a proceeding ot 


- this description to be denounced as factious, a 


mere caucus movement, and that, too, by the 
great champion of State rights? Is there no exam- 
le for this measure on the part of the States? 
as the Senator forgotten, that in a memorabie 
crisis in our political history, many of the States | 
following the lead of the ‘* Ancient Dominion,” 
which the Senator has attempted, in an especial 
measure, to hold up to scorn and contempt, de- 
clared an act of Congress to be unconstitutional, | 
and dangerous to the rights of the States and the 
liberties of the people? In their boldand patriotic | 
course, then, they were sustained by the people, as | 
they have been, and will be, now. 

The next point in the defense consists in a | 
general denunciation of the people. Mr. N. said | 
he hoped he might be excused for alluding to 
the people of the States; for, notwithstanding, on 
another occasion, the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Preston] seemed to doubt | 
their existence, still he thought that, as yet, they | 
were not entirely excluded from our political sys- | 
tem. They still form an element of political 
power. He was not surprised at the sneers and | 
the contemptuous manner in which the people and 
popular opinion had been spoken of; but he was 
somewhat astonished at the effort to hold up the 
Legislatures of the States to contempt, coming | 
from the quarter itdid—from a professed advocate | 
of State rights, who seemed to regard all political 
power as rightfully belonging to the constituted 
authorities of the States. 

The able and eloquent advocate of the accused, | 
still acting as public prosecutor, next arraigns the 
majority of the Senate. This seems to be an im- 
portant point in his defense. We are charged 
with a bold and daring violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and of being ready to immolate, on the shrine | 
of party, the liberties of our country; of humbling 
and degrading the American Senate at the feet of | 
the Executive, and to bestow the homage of our 
adoration on the President. Sir, we deny the 
charge; we repel and throw it back on those from 
whom it comes. It is not our purpose to exalt | 
the President at the expense of the Senate; it is | 
not our purpose to humble or disgrace the Senate; 
far from it. Our object is directly the reverse. | 
We seek to remove the disgrace which was cast 
upon it by a former factious majority; we wish to | 
restore its tarnished honor, to purify its Journals, | 


APPENDIX T 


to regain that confidence in the public opinion | 
which it had lost. 


It is also said we are thirsting for the blood of 
the victims; that we are now demanding judg- 
ment and execution against them. 
whom does this demand come? Who is it that is 
praying for execution? Is it the majority here, 
or is it the States and the people? Do we not 
faithfully represent their will? Sir, it is the States 
and the people who have come up here, and are 
demanding judgment and execution; they have 
decided this question, they have given in their 
Verdict, and they now demand execution; they 
demand it in a voice that cannot be misunder- 


But from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


stood, nor safely disregarded. But we are told | 


that the expressions of public opinion in support 
of the expuanging process, whether by the Legis- 
latures or the people, have all resulted from party; 


No. 8. 
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that it is all the miserable and dirty work of cau- 
cuses and party machinery, which have been 
brought to bear on the question. This is the 
common slang of those who defy public opinion, 
or who have become obnoxious to its censures. 
But if there has been anything of party in this 
matter, (and he was not disposed to deny that there 
had,) feom whence did it originate? Did it com- 
mence with the expunging resolution? or with the 
resolution of March, 1834? Sir, what was the 
obnoxious resolution, and the whole proceeding 
under it, but the work ef party? It was a party 
measure, and so regarded by all parties and all 
classes at the time; it was the work of party ata 
time of great excitement; it was something more 
than pariy—it was faction, the very madness of 
party. And is it to be wondered at, that the 
opposition to a violent party measure should par- 
take, in some degree, of a party character? How 
could it be otherwise? The original measure was 
designed to effect political purposes; it was in- 
tended to overthrow the Administration; to aid 
the bank in the work of agitation and panic- 
making. The charge of party comes with an ill 
grace from the authors of the proceedings of 1834. 

W hat further have we heard in defense of the 
extraordinary measure of the Senate in 1834; a 
proceeding considered by a large majority of the 
people as unconstitutional, irregular, and highly 
dangerous, and which agitated the country from 
one extreme to the other; aroused the most viclent 
passions, destroyed credit, and occasioned a gen- 
eral panic? What have we heard in relation to 
the merits of the resolution of 1834, and in justi- 
fication of the proceedings of the Senate? He al- 
luded rather to the debate of the last session than 
the present, as nothing having even the appearance 
of a justification of those proceedings had been 
witnessed in this debate. Sir, since the com- 
mencement of the discussion of the resolution be- 
fore us, the principal if not the only ground of 
defense which had been relied upon, and which 
had been pressed upon the Senate with so much 
zeal and such an array of talent, was nothing 
more than a poor, miserable, contemptible plea in 
abatement, founded ypon a pitiable quibble upon 
the little word ‘“‘ keep.” Surely gentlemen were 
under great obligations to that little word, as it 
appeared to be the only thing there was to keep 
them in countenance. He did not propose an 
argument in the case, and certainly should not go 
into one on this question of abatement. It was 
not suited to the dignity and gravity of the sub- 


ject, but much more fitting some petty cause before | 


a justice’s court. It would compare with a ques- 
tion he had heard before a justice’s court in his 
own State, which was, whether the wife of the 
defendant could be admitted asa witness. The 
point was learnedly argued, and the magistrate 
took time for consideration, and finally decided 
that she could not be admitted as a witness, yet 
he would permit her to testify as a circumstance. 
Pleas in abatement were not favored in courts. and 
they had much less claims to favor in a deliberative 
assembly. The Senate has no jurisdiction! This 
is the defense. But if we have no jurisdiction of 
this matter, there must be jurisdiction somewhere. 
There can be no great political question in this 
country in which there is not a tribunal competent 
to decide it. If there is no other, there is the tri- 
bunal of public opinion; and it is there this ques- 
tion has been considered and decided. The Sen- 
ator [Mr. Preston] seems to admit that the 
question has been decided, and that all which re- 
mains is to enter up judgment, and do execution. 
But he was sorry to see gentlemen take shelter 
under this plea in abatement. Why do they not 


' come up to the merits of the case, and put them- | 


selves on their country? Guilty, or not guilty; 
that is the issue. Do they deny the facts charged, 
| or do they justify them? And what is the jus- 
tification? It was one of the most extraordinary 
justifications he had ever witnessed. We have 
heard little of it now; but the two distinguished 
gentlemen who addressed the Senate last session, 
with all their zeal, industry, and ability, had not 


been able to assume any other ground of justifica- | 


| tion than the very extraordinary one, that the 
resolution of 1834, and the proceedings under it, 
meant just nothing at all; that they were totally 
| without meaning, object, or purpose. The res- 
‘ olution, we are told, charges no crime or offense 
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whatever upon the President. It was a mere 
expression of our opinion; but imparted no cen- 
sure, and no condemnation of the acta of the 
President. It was nothing more than a declara- 
tion that the President had made a mistake; that 
the honest old soldier was not so good a constitu- 
tional lawyer as some of the great expounders of 
the Constitution in the Senate; he meant well, his 
motives were good and patriotic; but, with the 
most honest purpose, he had fallen into error; or, 
as they say of the King in England, he had been 
badly advised; his advisers or Cabinet had mie- 
judged as to the Constitution and the laws. To 
this very extraordinary justification he would only 
say, that if the majority of the Senate in 1834 
were not in earnest, if they meant nothing by their 
proceedings, they very much deceived their friends 
and partisans throughout the country, who really 
took them to be in earnest. They really thought 
that the trial of the President, which was going 
on here for more than three months, meant some- 
thing; and they were certainly in earnest; no men 
ever labored with more zeal, industry, and per- 
severance, than did the bank partisans throughout 
the country, in the business of agitation and panic- 
making. With their fears aroused, their passions 
inflamed, their hopes excited, impelled and hur- 
ried on by a general excitement, they became 
almost frantic, and actually worked like men put- 
ting out fire. He thought ita pity that the ma- 
jority of the Senate had not at the time let their 
friends know that they were not in earnest; that 
they did not intend to charge the President with 
anything wrong. Had they done this, they might 
have saved to their own partisans, and those of 
the bank, much time, money, and trouble. 

But is this account of the proceedings of 1834 
consistent with the conduct of the majority of the 
Senate at that time? Is it consistent with the 
speeches made on that occasion, orany part of the 
proceedings? Was the Senate then told that the 
President had only fallen into a mistake as to his 
constitutional powers? Far, very far, from it. 
Sir, the whole debate, the entire proceedings, 
which occupied the Senate for nearly four months, 
all rested on the ground that the President was a 
tyrant, a usurper; that he had trampled under 
foot the Constitution and laws, invaded the rights 
of Congress, and endangered the liberties of the 
country. ‘These were the topics which served to 
exasperate and inflame the public mind to a state 
bordering on madness. Here it was that the spirit 
of violence was wrought up to its highest pitch, 
from whence it was disseminated throughout the 
country. Here it was that the people were taught 
to denounce the President as a military despot, a 
tyrant, and a usurper, who, possessing the sword, 
or the command of the military force, had, bya 
most lawless and daring act, seized upon the 
national purse; and by uniting the two elements 


_of power, was setting the laws at defiance, and 


trampling in the dust the liberties of the country. 
This Hall was then the great laboratory of agita- 
tion and panic-making. Here the country was 
told by the very author of the resolution which it 
is now said charged no crime on the President, 
and really meant nothing at all, ** that we are in 
* the midst of a revolution, hitherto bloodless, but 
‘rapidly tending towards a total change of the 
‘pure republican character of the Government, 
‘and the concentration of all power in the hands 
‘ofone man. The eyes of the American people 
‘are anxiously turned towards Congress; they 
‘feel that they have been deceived and insulted; 
‘their confidence abused; their interests betrayed, 
‘and their liberties in danger; they see a rapid and 
‘alarming concentration of power in one man’s 
‘ hands; they see that by the exercise of the positive 
‘authority, and his negative power exerted over 
‘ Congress, the will of one man alone prevailsand 
‘ governsthe Republic. The question is no longer 
‘ what laws will Congress pass, but what will the 
‘Executive not veto? We already behold the 
‘ usual incidents of approaching tyranny; the land 
‘ is filled with spies and impostors; and detraction 
‘and denunciation are the orders of theday, Peo- 
‘ ple, especially official incumbents in this place, 
‘no longer dare to speak in the fearless tones of 
‘manly freedom, but in the cautious whispers of 
‘trembling slaves. The premonitory symptoms 
|‘ of despotism are upon us; and if Congress do 


‘| © not apply an instantaneous and effective remedy, 
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‘the fatal collapse will soon come on, and we shall 
‘ die—ignobly die, base, mean, and abject slaves, 
‘the scorn and contempt of mankind, unpitied, 
‘unwept, and unmourned.’’ 

Such were the dreadful consequences which 
were to follow from theact of the President, which 
weare now told was nothing more than an error or 
mistake as to his constitutional powers. Sir, the 
speech | have referred to, and ail the speeches in 
support of the resolution of March, 1834, treated 
the removal of the deposits as a lawless outrage, 
a daring invasion of the rights and liberties of the 
people. Then the impeachment resolution was 
not spoken of us a mere expression of opinion; 
but gentlemen boasted thatthe President had been 
arraigned, tried, and found guilty. ‘The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] need not be 
reminded of his having publicly declared in the 
city of the bank, that ** Jackson had been ar- 
‘raigned, found guilty, and condemned. He, 
‘like the Legislature, hasappealed to the country; 
‘ and, fellow-citizens, you arethecountry. In you 
* be the verdict, whether the issue of the contest be 
* despotism or a free Government.’’ How does 
this language compare with what we now hear? 
The Senator now says that the resvlution of 1834 
did no harm; that it amounted to nothing, and 
was a mere expression of an opinion; and asks 
for the reasons why it shall be expunged. Sir, 
that resolution is a sentence of condemnation 
against the President, false in point of fact, irreg- 
ular in point of form, and in open violation of the 
Constitution. Does it not charge the President 
with criminal conduct? It asserts that his acts 
were in violation of the Constitution and laws, or 
in derogation of them, which is the same thing. 
And isit not a high misdemeanor, and a crime for 
the Chief Executive Magistrate to violate the Con- 
stitution. and laws of his country? ‘Is it not a 
gross abuse of his official trust?) And are we to 
be told that no bad motive is charged in the reso- 
lution? This cannot alter the case. We are to 
look at the substance of the charge, and not the 
form. Does not the charge against any person, 
and especially the Chief Executive, of violating 
the constitution and laws, import a criminal pur- 
pose? What was it but an alleged violation of 
the constitution and Jaws on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive of that country, which led to the civil war 
in England? What was it but a violation of the 
Constitution and laws which led our patriotic an- 
cestors to resist the inroads of power in 1776? 
Sir, there can be no higher crime charged upon 
the Executive of any country than the violation 
of the constitution and laws. 

But it is said that if this resolution can be ex- 
punged, any partor the whole of the Journal may 
be expunged, and that the expunging process may 
be extended to the records of the Supreme Court. 
There may be other reasons to justify the ex- 
punction of this resolution, but I place it on the 
ground that the proceeding was not only irregular 
and unconstitutional, but altogether beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Senate, and totally void; and 
the record no better than an interpolation upon 
our Journals. 

It is, however, asked, where is the necessity 
and what is the object of expunging the resolution 
of 1834? I can answer this for myself, and for 
myself only; other gentlemen may have different 
reasons, but there are two which is sufficient for 
me. The first is, that itis due as an act of simple 
justice to the party injured, who has been ar- 
raigned, tried, and condemned unheard, and in 
violation of all the forms of the Canstitution and 
the established rules of judicial proceedings. I 
know it is asserted that the whole purpose is to 
exalt still higher the name and fame of the Presi- 
dent, to enable him to triumph over an humbled 
and degraded Senate, and to make him an object 
of almost divine adoration. Sir, this is not my 
purpose; I believe it is not the purpose of any one; 
so far as the President was regarded at all in this 
matter, we seek only to do him justice, the same 
justice, and no more, which the humblest individ- 
ual in the country would be entitled to at our 
hands. .If a sentence of condemnation has been 
recorded against him, false in point of facts, and 
illegal and unconstitutional in point of principle, 
does not justice require that it should be removed ? 
Are not the rights of the Chief Magistrate as 
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those of a private citizen? Sir, if the President 
was as bad as he has been represented to be by 
embittered partisans—which we all know is bad 
enough—if he was as great a tyrant as he has 
been charged with being; if he was another 
Cesar, or Cromwell, a military chieftain, hostile 
to the principles of free Government, and prepared 
to trample into the dust the liberties of his coun- 
try, still he would be entitled to justice; and if a 
sentence has been falsely and iliegally recorded 
against him, it ought not to be permitted to stand. 
Sir, gentlemen are altogether mistaken when they 
assert that this proceeding is designed to honor 
the President; it is only intended to do him jus- 
tice. 

But there is another, and in my mind, a very 
strong and cogent reason why the obnoxious 
resolution of 1834 ought to be expunged. Itisa 
dangerous example, and if suffered to acquire the 
character of a precedent, might unsettle and de- 
range our whole political system. It has a direct 
and unavoidable teadency to array and bring into 
conflict one independent and coérdinate branch of 
the Government with another independent and 
coérdinate department. If oneindependent branch 
of the Governmentcan, in a way not known to the 
Constitution, accuse, try, and condemn another 
independent branch, does it not tend to bring ona 
conflict between them? Each will have hisfriends 
and partisans, the people will take sides, and the 
whole population become involved in the contro- 
versy. If the Senate can, by its direct action, 
examine into and condemn the conduct of the 
Executive, and promulgate sentence against him, 
it can do the same in regard to the House of 
Representatives, or the Supreme Court. The 
President is as independent, and as distinctly a 
coérdinate branch of the Government, as is the 
judiciary. If the Senate can by resolution try 
and condemn the President for any executive act 
or measure, the President may. by proclamation or 
otherwise, pass sentence of condemnation against 
the Senate, or House of Representatives, or the 
Supreme Court. Sir, this doctrine will not do; it 
is not the doctrine of the Constitution; one inde- 
pendent department of the Government cannot 
inquire into and pass sentence of condemnation 
against the acts of another independent depart- 
ment, except so far as the Constitution has allowed 
it to be done, and according to its forms. This 
example, if permitted to stand, will be a danger- 


ous breach in the Constitution. A distinguished | 


political writer in England, (Lord Bolingbroke,) 
in speaking of the constitution of that country, 
says: ** We understand our constitution to be in 
‘ danger, not only when it is attacked, but as soon 
‘asa breach is made by which it may be attacked; 
‘and we understand this danger to be greater or 
‘less, in proportion to the breach that is made, 
‘ without regard to the probability or improbabil- 
‘ity of an attack.” 

But to show the danger of these conflicts be- 
tween the different departments of the Govern- 
ment, he would refer to the history of that coun- 
try from whence our ancestors came, and brought 


with them the great principles of our free institu- | 


tions. If we look into the long controversy which 


' preceded the civil war, it will be found to have 


sprang from the very principle contained in the 
resolution of 1834—the right of one independent 
branch of the Government to try and condemn the 
acts of another. Ee would beg to refer the Sen- 
ate to Whitlocke, who was an actor in those 


scenes, a member of Parliament, he believed an | 


officer of the army, and a chronicler of the events 


of his own times. He says, ‘it is strange ta note | 


‘ how we have insensibly slid into the beginning 


after another, as waves of the sea, which have 
brought us this far, we hardly know how; but 
from paper combats, by declarations, remon- 
strances, protests, votes, messages, answers and 


ing forces, and naming a general and officers of 
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on between the Parliament and the Executive, 
which involved that country in all the horrors of 
a civil war; which armed father against son, and 


brother against brother; which depopulated its | 


towns, desolated its fair fields, and stained their 


of this civil war, by one unexpected incident || 


replies, we are now come to the question of rais- | 


an army.”’? Weare here told by an actor in those || 
bloody scenes, that it was a paper warfare, carried | 
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of history, written in charactera of blood, should 
not be lost on a free and intelligent people. It wag 
in his opinion, not more on the account of the in- 
justice, flagrant as that was considered, than the 
dangerous tendency of the proceedings of 1834 
which had roused up the spirit of the country 
against them. It is the danger of such a prece. 
dent, rather than its unconstitutional character 
which has brought upon the resolution in question 
so marked a reprobation. On a recent occasion 
he attempted to assign the reasons which had at. 
tached, far nearly half a century, a high degree of 
opprobrium to the sedition law; and asserted that 
the reprobation of that act did not arise so much 
from its being regarded as unconstitutional, as 
from its dangerous character, and it being consid- 
ered as a deadly blow aimed at public opinion, the 
essential element of our Government. It is the 
same with respect to the resolution of March 
1834. ‘The people have regarded it as dangerous 
and pernicious; they have regarded the whole pro- 
ceeding of the Senate as factious and violent, 
fraught with mischief and danger to our instity- 
tions, calculated to lead to commotion and recrim- 
ination between the different departments of the 
Government, which may result, as was the case 
in England, in rancorous dissensions, and even in 
civil war. Under the influence of sentiments like 
these, they were not content that the dangerous 
_ precedent should remain upon your records, and 
| now demand at our hands that it shall be removed 
| or expunged. 
| _ Sir, the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CRITTENDEN] has informed us, that those of us 
who may vote for this resolution will have a fair 
chance for immortality; that our names would be 
as imperishable as the black lines, and seems to 
insinuate that both are destined to be damned to 
everlasting fame. But if there is any immortality 
connected with this matter, I am sure the gentle- 
man and his friends will come in for a full share, 
and something more. They will, indeed, be double 
sharers in the harvest of immortal fame; for the 
proceedings on the resolution of 1834 are destined 
to the same immortality as those on the resolution 
now before the Senate. In those proceedings, too, 
the field was vastly more ample, and all will be 
entitled to come in for some share in the glory 
/and fame which is to be borne down the tide of 
time to the latest posterity. Even the vast host 
of witnesses who came up here in the form of 
petitioners, to testify against the President and 
for the bank, will share in the immortality, as I 
believe their testimony was all published with 
their names, making five large volumes. Here, 
| sir, isa golden harvest of fame for the partisans 
of the bank, who either volunteered as witnesses, 
or promptly came forward at the request of their 
| honorable friends in the Senate. 
And in regard to this proceeding, he did not see 
but that those who oppose the resolution, would 
_ have the same chance for immortality as those 
who support it; the nays will be recorded on the 
same page with the yeas, and both go down along 
| with the black lines to posterity. All will have 
an equal chance of immortality from this day’s 


'| work, but whether it will be of honor or dishonor, 


and to which of us one, or the other, remains to 
be known. As was said by a popular writer, 
Judas is as well known as Paul, but history as- 
| cribes his fame to very different actions. Having 
discharged what we believe to be our duty, the 
'whole subject, the black lines and all, will be 
handed over to those who are to succeed us, and 
| it will remain for posterity to decide who is right 
and who is wrong, and to award to each and all 
their share of the honor or infamy which belongs 
to the transaction. He was content with this; he 


| rejoiced that it would be so, he rejoiced that the 


deeds of this day, that the merits of this long 
and painful controversy, will have to be decided 
upon by posterity, when all the angry passions 
which it has engendered will have subsided; when 
it can be viewed calmly and dispassionately, when 
the judgment will be free from personal prejudice 
or party rancor, and when the transaction can be 
viewed with a single eye to the great principles 
involved. The decision thus made will be final; 
from it there will be no appeal, and all must 
acquiesce. 


i 1 Although he could not view the present proceed- 
dear to us, and as much entitled to protectidn as | soil with the blood of Englishmen. These lessons ' 


ing in so solemn a light as some gentlemen seemed 
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to regard it, he thought he was fully sensible ofits 
importance and of the responsibility which belongs 
to tw. He had considered the matter long and well, 
and, so far as concerned himself, he was prepared 
to assume the responsibility. He could notdoubt 


the power of the Senate to purify its Journals by | 


removing from its pages a resolution which ought 


never to have been entered there; and, believing | 
that we have the power, heconsidered it our duty | 


to exercise it. Not being willing (said Mr. N.) 
to detain the Senate longer, I will say, in conclu- 
sion, that with these views of the whole subject, 


| am prepared to stake what little of reputation 1 | 
have, either here or elsewhere, on the final issue | 
of the question before us. Iam prepared to record | 


my vote in favor of this resolution, and to permit 
it to go down along with the black lines to pos- 
terity, and abide their ee oe am er Iam 
prepared to vote to purify our Journal, to erase, 


obliterate, blot out, or expunge, the obnoxious | 


resolution—any way, to remove it from our rec- 
ords. Nay, more: had J, like the prophet of old, 
the gift of divination, I would raise my voice on 
high, and devoutly invoke that Being in whose 
hands are the destinies of nations, who is the 
searcher of all hearts, and in whose presence we 
all stand, to send fire from heaven and consume 
the desecrated page. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JUDAH DANA, 


OF MAINE, 
In Senate, January 24, 1837, 


On the bill to limit the sales of the Public Lands 
to Actual Settlers. 


Mr. DANA said: 

Mr. Presipent: [ do not arise to attack or de- 
fend the speculators on the public domain,whether 
they be private individuals or belong to some of 
the departments. I leave the gladiatorial part of 
this warfare to those who have weapons for it, 
and have inclination and skill to use them; nor do 


I intend to go at length into the merits of this bill, | 
but only express my views on the objects of it, | 


and on some of its provisions. Its objects are 


threefold; first, to check the inordinate thirst of | 


speculation, which has so generally prevailed 


through the country, and which first arose from | 


the extravagant issues of the United States Bank, 
(furnishing ready means,) and afterwards prac- 
tied in preying upon the publicdomain. The 
second object of this bill is to preserve the public 


lands; and the third, to reduce the revenue to the | 
legitimate wants of the Government. By the pro- | 


visions of this bill, its first and second objects 
will be accomplished, and the revenue will be 
greatly diminished. But, sir, the sales of the 
public lands of late have been very great, and the 
revenue arising from them equally so; and to stop 
them all at once would be neither judicious nor 
just. Many of the new States have vast tracts 


vf ancultivated lands, with a sparse population. | 


They, doubtless,.are anxious to see their territory 
settled and cultivated. The support of their gov- 
ernments, as wellas their strength and defense, 
depend upon it. 
that they will be willing to puta sudden and cotal 
check to the settlement of their country; nor ought 
we to wish it. ‘They are willing to stop all spec- 
ulations upon the public domain. and to reduce 
the revenue, but require that small tracts of land 
may still be granted to actual settlers on easy 
terms. Then, sir, the new States will continue to 
settle gradually, and with a good population, from 
their own increase, or from the surplus population 
of the older States. 1 know, sir, that many are 
averse to having their sons and daughters go into 
the new world. They seem to think them lost to 
society and to their friends; but nothing is further 
from the truth, They may be as useful and 
happy in the new as in the old States. Population 


'srapidly marching from the East to the West, | 


and power is following in its train; these are facts 
which.cannot be disguised or prevented. The 
Freat valley has, heretofore, undoubtedly been the 
seat of empire, and is destined to become so again. 


We cannot, therefore, expect | 
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Shall we war against nature? or pursue a wiser 
course ’—grant our lands, on reasonable terms, to 
actual settlers, who will enter upon and cultivate 
them and not debar the surplus population of the 
old States from crossing the Alleghany, and seek- 
ing in the vast regions of the West a more fertile 
soil and a warmer sun. ‘They will carry with 
them the enterprise, the activity, and perseverance, 
as well as the intelligence, the patriotism, and sound 
| morality of their fathers. And what have the East 
to fear from such a result? And better, far better, 
would it be for the West to have such a population, 
than to have their country flooded with the scum 
of the European population. Yes, sir; let the sur- 
plus population of the East flow to the West, and 
the sons of the Puritans and of Penn settle and 
inhabit that goodly land, and rear up a virtuous, en- 
terprising, and intelligent race, to whom our liber- 
ties and the destiny of our Republic may safely be 
committed. In this way, sir, the objects of this 
| bill will beaccomplished, wild speculation checked, 
| the public domain secured, the revenue reduced, and 
the actual settlers and cultivators of the soil, the | 
nerve and sinew of the country, its support in peace, 
and its defense in war, be accommodated with set- 
tling lands only, and upon reasonable terms. But 
suppose, sir, after this reduction of the revenue, 
| there should still bea surplus in the Treasury; what 
| further is to be done? My answer is ready: 
| Modify the tariff; reduce the duties. 
But, sir, weare told of the compromise. Dare you 
|| touch the compromise? I have nothing todo with 
the compromise. Lhavenofaithinit. It is notan 
| article in mycreed. 1 donot subscribe to the doc- 
trine that one Legislature can, by their acts, bind 
|, subsequent Legislatures. If so, the one of 1834 
could pot oniy bind its successors for five or ten 
| years, but for all time; and if they could bind 
| them in regard to the tariff, they might upon every 
other swhject—a doctrine too absurd to be spoken 
of. But, sir, if the modification of the tariff in 
1834 was a judicious one for that time, and so 
continues to this, | would make but few alterations 
in it, unless it should become necessary, in order 
to reduce the revenue to the wants of the Govern- 
ment; because, sudden and extreme legislation is 
always injurious, and often dangerous. In the 
| consideration of this subject, | would pay no re- 
gard to the motives or intentions which induced 
the compromise; whether they were for good or for 
evil. Whether the object then, was to save the 
|| nation from ruin, or individuals from a dilemma 
|| into which their rash and headlong course had 
'| plunged them; but take up the subject, as we now 
|| find it, and reduce the duties on such, and so many 
| articles as we shall think best, in order to bring 
down the revenue to our wants. Prudence would 
seem to dictate, that we should always be able to 
meet unexpected and unavoidable occurrences, like 
| the Indian war, which has drawn millions from 
|| our Treasury. ‘These and similar wants we shall 
' always be subject to. And here, Mr. President, 
I would remind this honorable body, that while 
| we are legislating upon this strange, this unique 
subject, viz: the disposition of a surplus revenue, a 
subject which before never occupied the attention 
of any other Legislature, from the days of Adam 
|| to the present, we should not forget that the north- 
eastern boundary line of this nation has not been 
|| settled. While, sir, our Treasury is overflowing, 
without a national debt, at peace with the whole 
|| world, and our foreign relations established on 
'the most firm and favorable basis, our territory 
\| has been invaded, our citizens despoiled of their 
|| rights, dragged from their homes, immured in 
| foreign jails. 


|| protection which she had asked, has been withheld. 
|| A foreign Power has hot only taken posséssion of 
| it, but is making a thoroughfare from one of her 
| provinces to another. Provincial charters for a 

railroad have been granted, and these have been 
‘| confirmed by their King; and no doubt, sir, be- 
fore one year passes, (unless force is interposed,) 
|| we shall see it made; and thus a permanent pos- 
|! session will be had by that@ower of an extensive 
|| and valuable portion of Maine, covered with for- 
|| ests of pine, towering, as it were, to heaven, 


The Atlantic States will constitute but a small part || and not equaled by any in the Union; millions of 
of this Union, and New England will be butaspeck |; which are annually swept off by the subjects of 


Nor is this all: a large part of the | 
| territory of one of the States of this Union has 
|| been severed from the rest; and tht constitutional | 
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Union dismembered—one of her States stripped 
of its sovereignty, despoiled of its possessions of 
wealth, and the dearest nghts and privileges of ita 
citizens trampled under foot. Is not this aggres- 
sion? insult? cause of war? Shall it be tamely 
submitted to? Shall Maine, sir, be tauntingly re- 
minded of her wrongs by those who were the 
cause of them, and whose duty it was long since 
to have redressed them? Sir, the Governor of 
that State has, in his annual message, called the 
attention of the Legislature to that subject in a 
tone, and with a spirit, which cannot be mistaken, 
and soon there will be a legislative response; and 
then, sir, you may hear again from that border 
State, whose dearest interests have been too long 
neglected by this Government. This subject is 
directly connected with the revenue; and reference 
should be had to it in regulating the same; and all 
our surplus may yet be required to preserve the 
integrity of the Union. The time has been when 
millions were ready for defense and protection; 
and I trust that it has not passed, but that these 
wrongs will soon be redressed. 


EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


REMARKS OF HON. E. A. HANNEGAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1837, 


On the Resolution of Mr. Wise, proposing an 


inquiry into the condition of the Executive 
Departments. 


Mr. HANNEGAN said: No gentleman dis- 
liked more than himself to occupy the time of the 
House in debate; none felt more highly the value 
of that time to the country at a period like the 
present, when, as all knew it to be, the mass of 
business was so accumulated and immense. For 
this reason his observations would be brief. It 
was due to himself, however, that the occasion 
should not pass, that the vote he intended to give 
on the resolution under discussion should not be 
recorded without an explanation of his reasons to 
go with that vote to the constituents whos@gen- 
erous confidence he so deeply appreciated. 

Sir, (said Mr. H.,) I onal vets for the resolu- 
tion as proposed by my friend, the gentlemac from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wise.} That vote, however, will 
not be given for the same reasons assigned a day 
or two since by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Pickens,| or for those given in the 
main by the gentleman from Virginia who had 
just resumed his seat,(Mr. Ropertson.] So faras 
the latter gentleman’s assignment was based upon 
the spirit of inquiry, or the right and power of 
this House to investigate fully and freely, and at 
any moment, the affairs of the different Depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government, he con- 
curred with him to the uttermost. It was a right 
upon which might emphatically be said to han 
the purity of the Government, and the liberties of 


the people; a right for the exercise of which he. 


had ever contended, in its fullest and broadest 
sense, and which he could not now surrender; a 
power which, when denied by the Bank of the 
United States and its friends on that floor and 
elsewhere, he should, to the last hour of his life, 
consider as a denial of the essential principle of 
popular Government. 

So far, however, as the gentleman’s argument 
concerned the existence of corruption, and the 
practice of abuses in the different Departments, the 
prt ee or unjust exercise of executive or other 
official influence on the politics of the day, or the 
recent elections, and the necessity of the proposed 
investigation for these purposes, he differed with 
him in the widest sense of the word. 

Neither abuses nor corruption would (as Mr. 
H. believed] be found existing in any ofthe Depart- 
ments; and the fuller and more open the investiga- 
tions should be, the more complete in his opinion 
would be the vindication of those against whom 
the charges are to be leveled. That vindication 


| was what no correct man could feel inclined to 


upon our nation’s map. Whatthenshalibedone? || his Britannic Majesty. Thus, sir, we see our |! been deceived, to the venerable Chief Magistrate, 


deny, if based upon justice and innocence. Re- 
garding them in that light, he had no fears of the 
consequences; and should they be found other- 
wise, it was due to the country, to those who had 
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against whom he believed no man had ever yet 
directed the charge of corruptign, dishonor, or 
dishonesty, that the guilt should be exposed, and 
the guilty brought to punishment. With the hon- 
orable mover of the resolution, he was willing to 
go every length in pursuit of the peculator and 
the plunderer. The cry that such were abroad, 
that they were fattening on the public crib, that 
they were hidden in the recesses of the Depart- 
ments, had been resounding through the hall every 
day since the commencement of the present, and 
indeed curing the greater part of the last session. 
The public mind was constantly turned by gentle- 
men here to this one theme; and it seemed to him 
high time that all this corruption, none of which, 
however, he had yet heard specified, should be 
looked into, probed, and corrected. 

There was an individual, too, connected with 
thia business, whose name, from its frequent repe- 
tition by honorable gentlemen in their places, the 
very parrots themselves, had they been present, 
would have leafned to utter ere this; an individ- 
ual whom he knew in private life, and knew there 
without reproach, yet whose name here was daily 
connected with the worst practices; this individ- 
ual, common justice entitled, at least to trial be- 
fore condemnation. Mr. f1.,as everybody would 
understand, alluded to Reuben M. Whitney, the 
sum and substance of the charge against whom, 
80 far as specifications went, amounted to the fact 
that he was employed as an agent by some of the 
deposit banks, his employment as an agent of the 
Government being presumed solely from the ap- 
pearance of his name affixed to a sign before one 
of the roomsin the building occupied by the Treas- 
ury Department. This fact alone might, with a 
jury predetermined to bang both him and Mr. 
Woodbury, be sufficient proof; but certainly if no 
such prior determination existed, it could not be 
construed into proof positive of a knowledge on 
either part that the other existed 

Justice to this individual himselt, to his family, 
to the country, demanded an exposé of the atti- 
tude which he occupied officially towards the Gov- 
ernment. 

To the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pearce] he could not 
accede, because in so doing the appearance might 
be conveyed to the malicious portion of the world, 
that the friends of the Administration had some- 
thing to dread from the broad, open scrutiny pro- 
posed by the main resolution. The effect of each, 
even their meaning, might be substantially the 
same; yet to those who feit inclined to blacken and 
distort, he wished no pretext furnished for the 
gratification of such passions. The amendment 
might with some plausibility be represented as an 
evasion of the direct question in issue; and for his 
own part throughout life he had never sought by 
sinuous movements the accomplishment of any 
object. He could not seek by indirection that 
which could be attained directly. 

The honorable gentleman from Rhode Island 
had advanced in the course of his remarks a con- 
stitutional opinion on the powers conferred by the 
resolution, from which Mr. H. must beg leave to 
dissent—the opinion that the resolution would 
violate the article in the amendments to the Con- 
stitution protecting the people against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. ‘To that article, in the 
opinion of Mr. H., but one meaning could be at- 
tached, and that so simple and plain that a misun- 
derstanding was impossible. It applied to the 
people generally in the capacity of citizens, and 
related only to their personal and private aliairs. 
The contents of the Executive Departments were 
literally the property of Congress, by whose act, 
as the agent of the people, everything they con- 
tained could be thrown open, and exposed to pub- 
lic investigation. 

In replying to some of the remarks that had 
fallen from the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Pickens,] he could not forbear to say, that 
however erroneous he might consider that gentle- 
man’s opinions, or whatever difference of senti- 
ment existed between them on political subjects, 
there was a manliness in his tone, a fearlessness in 
his expression, that must command respect, even 
where it failed to produce conviction. He was 
glad to hear the explanation given by that’ honor- 
able gentleman to the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Roserrson] of the denunciation, or rather 
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the declaration, of uncompromising war, which || lence and rancor of cherished hate. He presumed 


he had also understood him to make against the | 
coming Administration. He was rejoiced at it; | 
for even at the time of the expression from which | 
he had drawn the inference, it was regarded in his 
mind as an expression springing from the heat of 
the moment, in the excitement of debate, and not 
as the settled purpose of his heart. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, in deplor- | 
ing what he conceives to be the fallen condition of | 
the country, has alluded to the condition of this 
House, as affording ample proofs of the ap- 
proaches making to despotism; the fact that the 
party supporting the Adininistration has had the 
ascendency here, and that their measures have 
been contrary to that gentleman’s notions of cor- 
rect policy, he has ascribed to a feeling of servility 
on the part of the majority towards the Execu- 
tive. In his own language, the House, for the 


last four years, has been used as a mere registry | 


for the royal edicts. That is, for the last four 
years, the majority here have done nothing but 
obey the will and study the wish of the President. 
Sir, let us inquire how far the facts sustain this 
broad assertion. Without enumerating the many | 
instances in which bills, particularly those cover- 
ing appropriations, have passed both this body | 
and the other during the period mentioned, and to 
some of which the President, as is well known, | 
has reluctantly affixed his signature, to others has | 
absolutely denied his assent; without the history | 
of all these, if the gentleman-will but look back to | 
the last session, he will find a case strong enough | 
to convince all of the jaundiced view he has taken 
in this instance. The case referred to is the de- | 
posit act—a measure second in its importance only 
to the recharter of the United States Bank, and 
which, by an overwhelming majority, passed both 
Houses at the last session. 
tiad this body beensuch as the gentleman would 
describe, holding the Hall as a mere registry of | 
the royal edicts, that bill nevercould have become | 


a law; for, as all knew, the President’s opinions || 


were openly adverse to the principles of that bill; 
and but for the amendment of this House to the | 
bill of the Senate, by which the constitutional 
objection was removed, it never would have re- 
ceived his signature. The removal of this objec- 
tion, although sufficient to avoid all collision with 
that high instrument, did not by any means vary 
the substantial principles of the bill; they still 
remained, and the President’s opposition to the 
policy thus temporarily about to be established 
was no secret here, either with friends or foes. 
Yet, after all, what was the result? It was, sir, 
that more than theee fourths of his most decided | 
friends in this House voted for the bill, and sus- 
tained it in every stage. Mr. H. said he would 
not have alluded to this particular instance, or 


, attempted any defense of the party with which he 


acted, against this charge of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, but for the striking refutation it 
gave to all charges of the kind—charges of sub- 
serviency to executive will, against those who 
believed that Executive not immaculate, but who 
did believe him honest, wise, and patriotic; striving 
to serve his country, and to preserve the purity | 
of her institutions, and who, so believing, had 
sustained his measures, and stood to his support 
when menaced by an insulting foe from abroad, | 
or when threatened by the insidious power of a 
far more dangerous enemy at home, the power of | 
a serpent nursed to terrible maturity in the very | 
bosom of the people, who learned, almost too late, | 
the venom and the poison which lay hid beneath | 
the quiet and beautiful surface. 
Mr. H. said, throughout the period of this ses- | 
sion there was one thing he had observed with | 
pain; a course which he believed had no precedent | 
in the past history of the country, and the memory | 
of which he hoped might be buried forever at the | 
termination of this Congress. He alluded to the | 
fact of the determined spirit of animosity, the | 
same relentless opposition, which, during the past | 
seven years, had been exhibited in the House | 
against the President, continuing to evince itself | 
up to the hour when he was retiring finally from | 
the public stage. Whatever might have been the | 
rancor of party, he believed, from all the informa- | 
tion he had, that the last session of an Executive 
had hitherto been permitted to pass, if not entirely 


not to be a conscience-keeper for others; nor 
would he dictate any man’s course; but were he 
now the enemy of the venerable man who had go 
long occupied a distinguished place in the eyes of 
his own country and the world, he could not find jt 
in his heart, at this period, to embitter a single 
breath of his allotted existense. Whatever feelincs 
of hostility he might have cherished against the 
Executive himself, the policy and propriety of his 
administration, he would at this hour stand silent. 
ly by, and permit the curtain to drop quietly and 
decently over the last scene. What (he asked) was 
that scene, and who the great actor that the curtain 
was about to fall upon? It was the last retiring 
view which the world could have of a man whose 
eventful life had furnished a whole, a heavy volume 
for the history of his country; of a man whose 
imperishable deeds were to be written in other 
languages, and read in other tongues, and never 
read in any land, under any sky where human 
liberty had a votary, without the hearifelt trilute 
of glowing admiration; a man upon whom his 


| country, almost with acclamation, had delighted 


to bestow the highest honors of the State, and . 

who wore those honors as became them both; his 
only aim her glory—her prosperity—her happi- 

ness—her liberty. 

Let the records of his renown be sought where 
they may, whether emanating from the closet, or 
achieved in the field, they will be found alike 
stamped with the impress of a mighty mind, a 
patriotic and devoted heart. No matter in what 
manner he may be talked of here, what obloquy 
may be cast upon his acts, it will turn to nothing 
in the end. The glories of New Orleans, of Tal- 
ladega, of the Horse Shoe, cannot be stricken 
from the annals of American history. Posterity 
will read; and, in after times, when patriots war 
for liberty, amid the strife, the hurry, and the 
carnage, the name of ANDREW Jackson shall be 
the talisman 

‘*'To stir the hearts of men 


| As though ’twere the battle drum.”’ 


Long hence, when the rank grass shall have 
grown, and withered, again and again, over the 
whole *‘ animated warm motion,’’ now filling this 
Hall, when perhaps none will be found to tell 
where most of us lay, in this very Hall, if liberty 
and union remain, the name he had just uttered 
would be heard resounding as the preserver, in a 
trying hour, of his country’s political freedom, 
and the pure principles of her Constitution. 

Mr. H. said he was not speaking with a 
courtier’s tongue, for such a language he had 
yet to learn, or such a feeling to cherish, towards 
created man. It was not the part he had played 
in his intercourse with the President; but when- 
ever, as had sometimes been the case, a difference 
of opinion existed between them on subjects in 

| which he himself had felt an interest, his own 
opinions had been spoken to the President 
promptly, and warmly; it might be at times too 
warmly for the disparity of years. In speaking 
of the Executive now, he had spoken of him as 
one about to be numbered with the past; as one 


| with whom his own age was on the eve of ex- 


changing mournful adieus, and upon whose ear 

the voice alike of flattery and of friendship, of 

low detraction and of manly enmity, would soon 
fall with the same heavy, cold, senseless effect. 

From first to last, since his entry into the Hall, 

he had sat and silently heard the President de- 


|, nounced as a tyrant, branded, almost in the same 


breath, with the opposite epithets of usurper and 


| dotard. Fortunately, the feelings which inspired 


such language could not be communicated to p0s- 


|| terity; they would sink into the same grave, they 
| would lie buried in the same oblivion assigned to 


| most of those who cherished them 

| History, in her long-drawn gallery, will present 

|to coming time no portrait that can occupy ® 

| higher place than his who in life has been so tra- 
duced—none that shall stand forth in more simple, 

| beautiful, living relief. . 

| The gentleman from South Carolina, in the 

| course of his remarks, had drawn a comparison, 

/as Mr. H. understood him at the time, between 

_ the President and the Roman Sylia and Marius, 


, and the English Cromwell—between Andrew 
rely | Jackson and the cold, cruel, fanatical Cromwell! 
| in calmness and peace, shorn, at least, of the viru- |! the usurver, who rushed undismayed over the 
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rights and liberties of the very people to whom he | 
owed everything save his existence, to seize upon | 
blood-stained protectorate. 
Mr. PICKENS here asked the floor, which was 
yielded, and then stated that the application of 
his remarks had been misunderstood by Mr. H.; | 
that his intention was not to institute the com- | 
arisons as supposed; that, in his remarks, refer- | 
ing to the tribunes of the Roman people, and 
not to Sylla and Marius, as Mr. H. supposed, and | 
in his reference to the course and character of 
Oliver Cromwell, he had simply meant to be un- | 
derstood as comparing the condition of our coun- | 
try with theirs; and our downward course to the | 


same despotism, should we, under the coming | 
Administration, find that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution had been undermined by 


a precedent established of executive interference 
in the successorship. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said he was gratified to be 
informed of his misunderstanding of the gentle- 
man’s allusion. In support of the fundamental | 
principles of the Constitution, that gentleman | 
could not go further than he was willing to go. 
There was no sacrifice he would not be proud to 
make, no tie he would not freely sever, to pre- 
serve from violation that sacred charter. As | 
to the character of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- | 
tration, not having the gift of prescience, it was | 
impossible for him to say what might be its re- 
sults. He looked forward, however, with perfect 
confidence to a continuance of the principles upon 
which the Government was now administered, 
and felt satisfied that, in this expectation, there 
would be no disappointment. That violence could 
be offered, that a blow could be inflicted upon 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution by 
the present head of the Government, was a state 
of things which he could not conceive within the | 
range of possibility. It would argue an unhal- 
lowed love of power, and a misapprehension or 
a hatred of the free institutions of his native soil, 
inthe bosom of the man. Is it, he would ask, | 
likely, that such feelings could now tenant the | 
heart of Andrew Jackson? He would let the 
terms in which his friend from Tennessee [Mr. | 
Peyton] had spoken of the President a few days | 
back, answer the question. He alluded to the 
interview described by his friend between the 
President and one of the Tennessee Senators. | 
Was he planning schemes of power for himself | 
oranother then? Was their talk of treason or un- 
holy stratagem? No, sir, no; the gentleman from 
Tennessee told us it was of the grave—of dying— 
of his loved Hermitage, which he wished once 
more to see, and where he hoped his eyes might | 
close. Can it be that such a man, after having | 
toiled in the cause of liberty his whole life, | 
should, when the grave and all its mysteries are 
drawing nigh, seek, as the last act of a gloricus | 
career, to impair the principles for which in boy- 
hood he bled; the institutions which in riper years 
he aided to strengthen and perfect; and the free | 
Government which, in the full maturity of man- | 
hood, he triumphantly sustained? Let it not be | 
borne upon the winds: before such things can 
exist, the moral order of nature must be reversed. | 


APPEN 





THE TREASURY ORDER. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. STRANGE, | 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In Senate, January 9, 1837, 


On the Resolutions of Mr. Ewine to rescind the | 
Treasury Order. 


The resolutions are as follows: 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, | 
&c., That the Treasury order of the 11th day of July, anno 
Domini 1836, designating the funds which should be re- 
ceivable in payment for public lands, be, and the same is 
hereby, rescinded. 

“* Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any | 
Corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be re- | 
ceivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall he 
make any discrimination in the funds so receivable between | 
different individwals, or between the different branches of | 
the public revenue.”? 


Mr. STRANGE said: 

Mr. Presspent: [t was not my purpose to have 
addressed the Senate to-day, but as some gentle- 
men, who desire to be heard on this question, 
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have deferred their preparation from an expecta- 
tion that I would occupy the floor, | am unwilling 
that inconvenience should result to a member of 
this body from any misconception arising from 
intimations I may havegiven. Therefore,although 
not prepared to my own satisfaction, | will ask 
the indulgence of the Senate for a few moments. 
I could have voted upon the original resolutions of 
the Senator from Ohio sub silentio, because, in so 
doing, my vote would have explained itself; but 
in adopting the substitute of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, | shall be placed in an equivocal position 
before my constituents, and therefore think it ne- 
cessary that certain explanatory comments should 
accompany my vote. I will not deny, that as 
thoughts flowed in upon my mind during the dis- 
cussion of the original question, I occasionally felt 
disposed to give them utterance; but prudence, 
that cowardly and sometimes assassin virtue, de- 
stroyed each embryo purpose as soon as it was 
formed. Bat now she changes side, and whispers 
to me that it is due to myself, and those whom I 
have the honor in part to represent, to crave the 
indulgence of the Senate for a few moments. 

I am opposed to the original resolutions, be- 
cause they proposed to rescind an executive order. 
I do not mean by this a mere verbal criticism; for 
I suppose the honorable Senator really meant 
what his resolution contained, and proposes to 
rescind or repeal an executive order by a vote of 
the National Legislature; and this, with due def- 
erence, I conceived to be a manifest solecism. 
The legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments of this Government are wisely separated by 
the Constitution, and one cannot interfere with the 
province of another. The legislative prescribes 
rules for the executive and judiciary; but cannot 
itself perform any legislative or judicial function, 
except in the special cases set forth in the Consti- 
tution. Congress may, if it be necessary and 
proper, command the Executive to repeal the 
‘Treasury order, but cannot itself repeal it. Con- 
gress passes laws for the government of every 
citizen, from the highest to the lowest, and at his 
own peril he yields or withholds obedience. As 
well, and even with more propriety, might the 
Supreme Court say it repeals an act of Congress 
when it pronounces it unconstitutional, and refuses 
to enforce it. And as well might Congress say it 
repeals a decision of the Supreme Court, when that 
decision, having opened its eyes to some defect in 
the existing law, induces it to prescribe a new 
rule for future action. Even when the decisions 
of the court are palpably repugnant to the exist- 
ing law, Congress cannot repeal them. Congress 
may direct what decisions shall be made in fature, 
but cannot repeal those already published. Neither 
can it repeal the decisions of the Executive. The 
Legislature prescribes rules for the government of 
both these departments, and to each of them it 
must be left to apply them; and each must, in the 
first instance, jude how far its own actions square 
with the rales prescribed, upon its own official 
responsibility. A direct declaration of repeal, 
therefore, must be altogether inoperative, and of 
course an absurdity. The truth is, this Treasury 
order is altogether an executive act,and can only 
be undone by executive authority. Congress 
may command its repeal, and doubtless the Ex- 
ecutive would yield such command respectful obe- 
dience. But it strikes me there is something in 


| the mode of this undertaking to effect the repeal 


of the Treasury order, not consistent with strict 
parliamentary propriety; at least not altogether 
consistent with the professed purpose of those 
who desire its repeal. It is laid down in Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, the highest authority acknowledged 
by us in such matters, that ‘* When the House 
‘commands anything itis by order. But facts, 
‘ principles, their own opinions and purposes, are 
‘expressed in the forms of resolutions.’’ Now the 
resolutions before us, while they assume the 
name of resolutions, affect the office of orders, 
and perform more, as [ think I have before shown, 


than even an order would be competent to accom- | 


plish. t 

But again I am opposed to the resolutions, be- 
cause they propose to prescribe a rule, unneces- 
sarily as I conceive, in a matter where, from its 
nature, a large discretion is desirable, being highly 
convenient, and in no degree liable to dangerous 


use. I know it is the fashion of the day to sup- | 
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pose that the executive authority is the only one 
lable to abuse, or in any way likely to threaten 
the liberties of the country. Among the blessings, 
Mr. President, for which we of the present day 
are debtors to Heaven, there are none, politically 
speeking, for which we have more just reason to 
be grateful, than that the formation of our Consti- 
tution has not been left to ourown hands; that we 
have received it ready formed in all tts beautiful 
proportions, by men who seem to have been com- 
missioned by aneen for this very thing. Sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere just purified by the 
storms and convulsions of the Revolution, every 
one feeling more strongly than any other want that 
of an equal, wise,and impartial government, they 
addressed themselves to the task with no faculty 
biased by local or personal passions. They 
sought for truth with their visual organs, purged 
from the mist of prejudice, and they found her. 
They listened to her inspired instructions, and 
penned the happy Constitution under which we 
now live, the envy of other nations, and the pride 
of ourown. They divided government into three 
departments, and described the sphere in which 
exch shall move. Harmony and safety will ever 
attend its action, while each strictly observes the 
law ofits creation. But it is difficult to say from 
which the most direful results are to be appre- 
hended, should it with eccentric movement for- 
sake its natural orbit, and invade those of its sis- 
ter planets. Viewing this matter in the light of 
experience, we should be led to suppose that from 
the legislative department there was the greatest 
reason for jealousy of usurpation, or invasion of 
the province of others. The most remarkable 
and desolating revolutions of which modern his- 
tory furnishes an account, are those of England 
and France, and the complete prostration of the 
executive and judicial authorities beneath the feet 
of the legislative, marked those sanguinary events. 
But to press this portion of the subject no further, 
suflice it to say, that true wisdom dictates to each 
department great forbearance towards the others, 
and a no less scrupulous abstinence from infring- 
ing upon their rights, than a jealous care of its 
own. ‘The collection of the revenue is strictly an 
executive act. The Legislature, to’ be sure, can 
alone prescribe the subjects of the revenue, and the 
mode of its collection; but the funds, to use the lan- 
ruage of the resolution, in which the revenue is 
receivable, is, in the general, a fair subject to be left 
to the Executive under the Constitution, and the 
broad range of circumstances which may from 
timeto timearise. The general principle certainly 
(from which neither common reason nor conve- 
nience will allow of any wide departure) is, that 
the public revenue should be collected in what is 
obviously equivalent to so much gold and silver, 
the acknowledged standards of value both by the 
Constitution and the usage of trade. What is so 
equivalent must depend greatly upon cireum- 
stances continually fluctuating, the currents of 
trade, and the peculiar application for which any 
given portion of the revenue is designed. Some- 
times the case of the citizen may be consulted to 
a great extent, in perfect consistency with the 
security of the Treasury; and, at others, nothing 
short of the precious metals themselves will serve 
the purposes of the public demands. I do not 
mean to say that Congress has not the power of 
dictating even the funds in which the revenue may 
be paid, or that there is anything improper in her 
doing so; but that, in general, the officer whose 
business it is to supervise the Treasury in his turn, 
under the supervision of the Executive, will be 
well capable of judging, and much more compe- 
tent to act, to the advantage of the public under 
sudden emergencies, (which no human sagacity 
is sufficient to foresee,) when untrammeled by 


_ rigid, inflexible rules; and, therefore, unless strong 


considerations call for the enactment of such rules, 
it is far better to leave him with the en sorergeeee 
upon his own shoulders, which, without suc 
enactments, would restthere. Thus the executive 
class of public officers would ‘be stimulated to 
more activity; feeling, in addition to their a oy 
sibility to us, the representatives of the people, a 
direct responsibility to them, our common mastera, 
for the wisdom and fidelity of their action. 

1 am further opposed to the resolutions, because 
they proceed upon a principle altogether unknown 
to custom, and directly at war with sound policy. 
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In general, either a public or private agent is bound =e got up by previous design to accompany the things with the cunning characteristics of 9 ce; 
| other. 


to collect the debts of his principal in specie, or 
something clearly its equivalent; his undivided 
attention should be directed to the interest of him 
whom he represents. Truly that disposition to 
oblige, which, with rare exceptions, characterizes 
all intelligent men; and still more in public matters, 
that love of popularity by which alone, in our 
country, men are either elevated to office or suf- 
fered long to retain it—are ample guarantees that 
the debtor will not be subjected to inconveniences 
not demanded by the agent’s own responsibility 
to his principal; and these are all that have been 
heretofore thought safe to allow the debtor, or at 
all reasonablefor him to ask. In fact, it generally 
happens that, consultation of his own ease in 
making his collections with the least labor and 
trouble, the law of kindness and the love of popu- 
larity induce the agent to relax from an observ- 
ance sufficiently rigid of the interests of his prin- 
cipal, and to receive payment in funds not the 
most valuable, if not, in many cases, somewhat 
doubtful. Such seems to have been at one time, 
to a very alarming extent, the fiscal experience of 
this Government. But these resolutions propose 
to spur the flying steed, to impose that as an ob- 
ligation towards which there is already a natural 
and dangerous proclivity. They propose essen- 
tially to change the office of the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, and, requiring him to overlook 
the security of the national property, compel him 
to receive the national dues in a class of funds 
from which the debtor, having the right of selec- 
tion, will of course choose what will be most easily 
obtained, and consequently, in all probability, the 
least safe and valuable. 

I am again coppee to the resolutions, because, 
as I conceive, they are intended to censure the 
President of the Unitéd States. If any doubt 
rested upon the mind upon the mere perusal of 
the resolutions themselves, that doubt must cease 
as soon as we listen to the comments of their ad- 
vocates, and the reasons which urge them to their 
support. Some of the reasons upon which they 
are avowedly supported are the evil motives as- 
cribed to the President in causing the issue of the 
Treasury order they are designed to repeal. He 


is, in eflect, charged with falsehood; for the Treas- | 


ury order bears upon its face, doubtlessly under 
his own authority and direction, the motives which 


induced him to give it existence; and we are here | 


publicly told that his true motives were of an alto- 


with an attempt to deceive the public, in placing 
before it false motives for his official action. 
this is notall. He is not only charged with false- 
hood, but at least one of the motives imputed to 
him is in itself altogether base and dishonorable. 
We are told that some of the land speculators 
alluded to in the order were his own particular 
friends, whose interest he was solicitous to pro- 
mote; that they have already made large invest- 
ments in the public lands, and are threatened with 
loss, or at least a necessity of holding for an in- 
convenient length of time, should the United States 


continue to be a competitor with them in unre- | 


stricted sales; and that while the United States is 
demanding specie, they, by selling for paper, 
would acquire a preference in the market, and be 
enabled to command better prices; thus making 
the President of the United States, in forgetfulness 
of his high station and his well-earned honors, to 
sell the latter for trash to enrich his friends, and 
prostitute the former to gratify their avarice. 
Another motive assigned is, that being in heart 
opposed to the deposit law of the last session, he 
was desirous of throwing every difficulty in the 
way of its execution, to verify the evil omens 
uttered by himself and friends in relation to it, 
and to render it odious in the eyes of the people. 
To accomplish all this the Treasury order was 
framed, in the hope that the pressure and embar- 
rassments it should produce might be imputed to 
the deposit act. 
the United States was not well inclined to the 
deposit act, and that in truth it is a mischievous 
measure, some of the evils of which are now de- 
monstrating themselves; that those are now feeling 
them, who could not, in any other way, be brought 
to dream of their existence; that in fact th® con- 
nection between present difficulties and the deposit 
act is so intimate as to make it appear that one 
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But | 


It may be that the President of | 
lief, gentlemen have already warned us in their 


| question of the recharter of the United States Bank. 


But however all this may be, it is well | 
known that the present Chief Magistrate is not a 
man to accomplish his views by any indirection; 


_ that a bold and manly, and, as his enemies think, 


a rashand reckless policy, is one of his character- 
istics. Yet gentlemen who advocate these resolu- | 
tions, ascribe to him conduct highly disingenuous, | 
and motives exceedingly dishonorable. It is not 
my wish, in malice, to impugn the motives of 
any one; and if | should refer unfavorably to the 
motives of a party, | hope no gentleman within 


| or without these walls will consider it personal to 


himself, or springing, in the slightest degree, from 
individual feeling. Weare ali men, and are all 


| liable to have our judgment warped, however clear 
and intuitive originally, by the allurements of pur- 


suasion, the fascination of affection, the delusions | 
of prejudice, or the madness of passion; and when 
I find myself differing with another, I am always 
willing to suppose, and have it supposed, that | 
either he or myself have fallen under subjection | 
to one of these malign influences. 
There are generations still living, and on the the- 
ater of public action, whose fame once fired my | 


' infant soul with admiration, and whose fame I still | 


cherish as the boast of my country. But God has 


given to every rational and responsible being fac- || 


ulties by which he is bound to try the actions and 
opinions of others as well as his own; he must be 
obedient to their decisions, and not suffer himself 


} 


pretends to be dead. Bat it is a delusion; 
monster is not dead; it does not even sleep, | 


| 
| 
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ge. 


tain little animal common in our country, the bank 
the 


owe it to the respectable gentlemen connected with 
that institution, some of them my highly esteened 
personal friends, to say that my hostility to the 
bank is entirely political. To more able, and, for 


_ aught | know, more honest hands, hearts,and heads 


than some who have heretofore held some contro] 


_ of its affairs, they could not have been commitied. 
But even with them flagrant abuses have attended 


_its administration, and the freedom of electior 
| that ees of our political system, been 


i8, 
8e- 


riously threatened. If these things happen jn 


the green tree, what will be done in the dry? If 


i 





| 
j 
| 


| honest men are borne away upon the tide of hy. 


man passion, what may we expect when, as in 


the common course of things may well happen, 
| mere stock-jobbers and knaves shall rule over its 


destinies? Every tendency, then, to its recharter 
ought to be resisted, even if the problem were 


|| demonstrated that we could not manage our fiscal 
| concerns so well without it. 


These, sir, are some of the reasons that would 


| have indisposed me a priori to support the original 
| resolution. 


But gentlemen say tney ought to be 
adopted, and the order rescinded, because it was 
issued in contemptuous disregard of the opinion 
of the Senate expressed at its last session. If 
this be so, it is a grievous fault; and that the al- 


to be led captive at the chariot wheels of author- || leged perpetrator hath not been called upon more 


ity. Tried by this standard, I have found those | 


whom I once viewed as little less than demigods, || 


men of like passions with myself, and in like man- | 
ner subject to idols,as the learned Lord Bacon has | 


been pleased to term the various delusions to which | 


the human mind is exposed. While, therefore, I | 
am still disposed to accord to them the fame they | 
so justly merit, and allow to them at the same 

time patriotism equal to that of Curtius, who sealed | 


, his with his life, | yet see in them motives to assail | 

the present Administration well calculated to mis- || 
lead them; and find in them a practice of indis- | 
| criminate condemnation of all his measures. Like | 


the Jews of old, their cry continually is, ‘* Can’) 
any good come out of Nazareth ?’’ They mustbe | 
indulged in the cry, but it is the duty of every one. 


_who loves his country to answer that cry in allits | 


various modifications, whenever he shall believe | 
it groundless, with instant denunciation, lest the 


old, to the sacrifice of their best friend, their truest | 


benefactor. Let me not be misunderstood. Much 
_as I esteem and admire General Jackson as a pa- 


triot and wise statesman, let it not be said [ have | 


| ever uttered the blasphemous thought that he bears | 


the most remote comparison with the sacred _ per- | 
sonage who fell a victim to Jewish persecution. 


| But I do insist that to these original resolutions it 

| is a just cause of resistance that they are designed | 
| to swell the cry of disapprobation against an Ad- | 
| ministration pronounced, as | understand, by Na- | 


thaniel Macon, the political patriarch of North 

Carolina, the best this country has ever witnessed. 
But this objection is intimately connected with | 

another, and that is the tendency of the adoption | 


| of these resolutions to the reéstablishment of the | 


United States Bank. The whole of the party with 


| whom IL have the honor to act, concur in the opin- 
| ion that this institution cannot exist consistently 
| with the Constitution; and many who differ from 
| us in other matters unite with us in believing it 


one highly dangerous to the public weal. But these 


"are questions not now for discussion; they may be 


considered as settled by the verdict of the people. 


, But, sir, a new trial is moved for, and all sorts of 
| devices are set on foot to prepare the mind of the 


only tribunal which can decide, whether or not it 


| shall be granted to lend a favorable ear to the ap- 
| plication. 
than the conviction that the fiscal concerns of the | 


None is more likely to be successful 


country are prone to gross mismanagement with- | 
out it. If, therefore, Congress shail, by the adop- | 
tion of these resolutions, give color to such a be- 


speeches of the bearing it is likely to have upon the 
This recharter is, in my humble opinion, the main 


object for the accomplishment whereof the present | 
Administration is abused and vilified, and all the 


‘ other party machinery set to work. Among other | 


| 
| 





grievously to answer it, is, to my mind, proof 
positive that the accusation is groundless. The 
circumstance which, as | suppose, gives color to 
this charge, is that at the last session of Congress 
it was proposed in the Senate to adopt a res- 
olution substantially conformable to the present 
Treasury order, which a majority of the Senate 
refused to do. To test this matter, let us suppose 
the Administration the private agent of a private 
individual, whom we will imagine to be Congress. 
In some of those moments when the mouth un- 
consciously pours forth the fullness of the heart, 
the agent overhears his principal, while casting 
over in his mind the large estates of which he is 
the proprietor, and the vast sums of money which, 
by way of rent, are pouring into his coffers, ‘1 
believe,”’ says he, ‘‘I will instruct my agent to 
receive nothing but gold and silver from my ten- 


'| ants.’?’ He debates the matter over with himeelf, 
| people become deluded by it, and stimulated, as of |, 
gether different kind; thus directly charging him | 


and finally concludes to give his agent no instruc- 
tions upon the subject. But gold and silver are the 
legal currency of the country, and the agent, of his 
own head and imagination, compels the tenants 
to pay in gold and silver. They complain that it 
would have been far easier for them to have paid 
in the notes of specie-paying banks. With what 


|| justice could the principal complain that he had 


been contemptuously treated by his agent, because 
he had not construed his not commanding him to 
demand gold and silver, as an instruction not to 
demand gold and silver? I confess, had I the honor 
to have been at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I should have reasoned in this way: Not- 
withstanding a proposal to give me special instruc- 
tions upon this matter, Congress has thought it 
expedient to leave me to my own discretion, upon 
my official responsibility, and expects me to adopt 
such measures as this novel crisis of affairs may, 
from time to time, require. My situation is difi- 
cult and delicate, and it behooves me, with states- 


man-like eye, to survey the scene; and, with manly 
and judicious firmness, to adopt such measures 
| as are demanded by the exigency. Puerile fears, 
| or irresolution, on my part, may endanger the 


whole national treasure. 

But we are told, Mr. President, that the Execu- 
tive has no right to consider the state of affairs; 
no right to take any measures with reference to 
the currency of the country, or the disposal of the 
public lands. That these are matters exclusively 
with Congress. Indeed, sir! and pray, why 
have we any Executive at all? Why does not 
Congress just pass laws, and place their execu- 
tion in the hands of agents of their own selection 
and appointment? Simply because our forefathers 


| were too wise to adopt any such form of govern- 


ment. They knew that a perpetual legislative 
body was the most tyrannical of ail institutions, 
and that intervals in its sessions, as well as ts 
existence, were essential to liberty. But they did 
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not intend that, during those intervals, the vessel 
of State should float down the stream of events 
withouta pilot. No, sir, they constituted a respon- 
sible Executive; responsible to the great sovereign 
ower from whom, and by whom, heis called to the 
exercise of high, useful, and honorable functions. 
Where the Legislature prescribes for him particu- 
jar rules, provided they be such as the Constitution 
allows them to prescribe, he is bound to follow 
them with implicit obedience; but, where they 
have omitted to do so, the broad chart of the Con- 
stitution is the only limit to a discretion, which he 
js not only at liberty butis bound to exercise. He 
js criminally negligent if, within those limits, he 
fails to adopt such measures as the public exigen- 
cies may demand. He has not only a right, but 
js bound to judge when such exigencies exist, and 
so to frame his measures as to pass them in safety. 
Whether he acts, or forbears to act, he has not 
only to encounter the strict ordeal of public opin- 
jon, but may even be called upon to answer on 
impeachment, for excess on the one hand, or lag- 
gard indifference on the other. Andis the right of 
judging to be denied him when such responsibility 
for events rests upon his shoulders? hen not 
only the fame, which has been his passport to high 
distinction, is to be snatched from him by the decis- 
ion of his contemporaries, and himself tried and 
degraded upon a formal proceeding, but the page 
which hands his hame down to posterity marked 
with the opprobrious words of tyrant, usurper, 
knave, fool, or coward? 

Try him as a private agent to whom you have 
committed your affairs. A wide space intervenes, 
seas roll between you, or for some other reason he 
is not within reach of instruction. An important 
crisis takes place, and by a single step he may 
make your fortune. The crisis passes, and the 
step is not taken. You hear of this crisis, and 
believing that you have trusted your affairs to | 
a wise man, you do not doubt that all that was 
proper to have been done has been done. When 
next you meet your agent, you say to him: ‘* Where 
are the golden ingots you have amassed for me? 
where the treasures of Ethiopia and the Indies?” 
“Thave them not,” replies your agent. **Why,”’ 
you inquire, «did you not perform such and such 
anact?’? **f did not,’’ the agent doggedly replies, 
“you did not tell me to do it.””, Would you not 
seize him by the throat, and indignantly exclaim, 
“Stupid dolt, did I tell you notto do it?’ Tell 
me not, then, that the most important public agent | 
may doze in the palace provided for his accommo- 
dation, and move only when quickened into action 
by legislative impulse. 

But this brings us to another point. Senators | 
say that Congress has already prescribed the rule 
in this case, and declare that this order is in viola- 
tion of it, and therefore illegal; and upon this point, | 
methought, the other day, the highly distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts ‘* bit his thumb at | 
us.” I do not mean to say that that gentleman 
knew anything of the character or even the name 
of the humble Senator from North Carolina, but 
he alluded to a class to which I have the honor to | 
belong. I know that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts wields a ponderous lance, and with the 
arm of a giant, and I should be loth to encounter 


Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Strange. 


by the statute all duties and taxes were required | 
to be paid in the legal money of the United States 
or in Treasury notes. W hat was the legal money 
of the United States? At that time Congress had 
legalized no money except gold and silver, and 
United States Bank notes; and, of course, if only 
legal money was receivable, nothing but gold and 
silver, and Treasury notes, and United States 
Bank notes, were receivable; but the following 
joint resolution was then adopted: 
Joint Resolution of 1816. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby 
is, required and directed to adopt such measures as he may 
deem necessary to cause, as sOon as may be, all duties, 
taxes, debts, or sums of money accruing or becoming pay 
able to the United States, to be collected and paid in the 
legal currency of the United Siates, or Treasury netes, or 
notes of the Bank of the United States, as by law pro- 
vided and declared, or in notes of banks which are payable 
and paid on demand, in the said legal currency ot the 
United States; and that from and after the 20th day of 
February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of 
money accruing or becoming payable to the United States 
as aforesaid, ought to be collected or received otherwise 
than in the legal currency of the United States, or Treasury 
notes, Or notes of the Bank of the United States, or in 
notes of bauks which are payable and paid on demand, in 
the said legal currency of the United States.”’ 

And this, it is said, compels the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive in payment of public dues, at 
the option of the debtor, either gold or silver, or 
Treasury notes, or United States Bank notes, or 
notes of banks which are paid or payable on de- 
mand in legal money. Language, I suppose, Mr. 
President, is subject to various interpretations, 
according to the relationship which the speaker 
bears to the subject-matter. As for instance, if a 
creditor, addressing his agent, should say to him, 
** You must collect for me either gold or silver, or 
Treasury notes, or United States Bank notes, or 
notes of specie-paying banks,’’ could he under- 
stand him in any other sense than that he would 
be satisfied with either, leaving to his agent to 


| collect in either fund, according to the dictate of 


convenience. If the creditor should intend to as- 
sume the singular attitude of speaking mainly in 
behalf of his debtor, ought not the agent to be dis- 
tinctly apprised, in some way, that such was the 
fact before he could be justly charged with dis- 
obedience of orders in not allowing the debtor to 
choose the fund in which he should pay? And 
would not every one be filled with astonishment, 


| should a debtor be found unreasonable enough to 


| declining to obey those instructions? 


insist to the agent, that upon any iustructions he 
might have received from his principal, he, the 
debtor, acquired a right of action against him for 
But the 
Senator from Massachusetts will not, I am per- 


| suaded, differ with me upon this principle of law, 


that in construing statutes reference must be had 


| to the old law, the mischief, and the remedy. 


What does the history of the times inform us 
was the old law, and the mischief, at the adop- 
tion of the resolution of 1816? The Senator from 


| Massachusetts, in the speech before referred to, 


its deadly thrust. But he has, as I think, assumed || 
ground on which a stripling might venture to as- || 


sailhim. Asan eagle, ‘‘ towering in his pride of | 
place,” may drop a feather from his plumage, | 
destined at some future day to give force and di- 
rection to the arrow which wounds him, so did | 
the Senator from Massachusetts, in one of those | 
able effusions which contributed to place him on | 


that enviable elevation he now occupies, furnish | 
arguments strong and irresistible against the posi- 


tion he has now thought proper to assume. If | 


the Treasury order is illegal, | would ask, in the 
first place, what need of further legislation? Does 
a law derive more efficacy from repetition? Or 


does its obligation depend upon the number of || 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ponderous tomes it may fill? If gentlemen really || 


believe there is a law now existing which over- | 
reaches the Treasury order, are they not sporting | 
with us when they ask ustopass another? If the 
Executive is in fact regardless of a law passed in 
1816, will he be more mindful of a law passed in | 
1837? Butlet us hear what law is violated, or rather | 
alleged to be violated. The Senator from Massachv- | 


informs us that ‘all duties and taxes were re- 
quired to be paid in the legal money of the United 
States, or in Treasury notes.”” This was the 
old law. The mischief, we learn from the same 
authority, was ‘‘ that the notes of banks of a hun- 
dred different descriptions, and almost as many 
different values, had been received, and were 
still received.”” What, then, was the remedy 
intended by Congress? To give the Secretary a 
wider latitude in favor of the debtor, or to corr€&ct 
the mischief, and instruct him entirely with refer- 
ence to the production of a more healthy state of 
the Treasury? Most obviously the latter; and J 
doubt not that fifteen years ago it would have been 
esteemed by gentlemen of all parties the most wild 
chimera imaginable in any public debtor to have 
set up the pretense of selecting the fund in which 


he would pay off his responsibility. And yet itis 
|| urged, by way of authority upon this point, that 


the President of the United States has so construed 
the resolution of 1816, as is evinced by Nis ad- 
vising Congress to remove the obligation upon 
the Treasury to receive United States Bank notes 
in payment of public dues. But this, I think, 
does not at all contribute to the proof of the prop- 
osition contended for, as it is evident that the 
obligation alluded to by the President is that con- 
tained in the charter of the United States Bank, 
and not to any command, either express or im- 


setts, in a speech delivered in 1816, informs us that |! plied, in the joint resolution of 1816. ‘There is | 
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nothing on the score of authority; but, on the 
contrary, I believe Lam warranted in saying that 
the weight of authority is the other way; as in 
effect the operations of the United States Bank, 
while the fiscal agent of the country, amounted to 
the actual collection of specie from Government 
debtors; so that the charge of illegality on this 
grorend is not sustained either by argument or 
authority. And, indeed, I think it is in effect 
abandoned by the admission that the Secretary of 
the Treasury might refuse to receive in Maine 
notes payable in Georgia, and vice versa; or, in 
other words, that he is at liberty to judge whether 
the fund offered is worth so much gold and silver 
at the place offered, although it may be at par, or 
even above par,atsome other place. But another 
case may be put, for which the resolution would 
have provided if it had been intended, in all casea, 
to deprive the Secretary of the Treasury of any 
discretion. A bank whose notes have been regu- 
larly redeemed with specie exists in the place 
where the money is to be paid to the public 
receiver, and those notes are valued at par in the 
market. The public receiver has, however, cer- 
tain information that the bank is in critical cir- 
cumstances, and will unquestionably blow up in 
afew hours. Whatis he to do? According to 
the construction of the resolution of 1816 con- 
tended for, he is not at liberty to refuse the money, 
because this is doubtless a specie-paying bank, 


,and may possibly continue to be so; but the re- 


ceiver has noright to exercise any judgment upon 
that question, and must in the mean time receivea 
sum of money, however large, with the strongest 
conviction upon his own mind that he is receiving 
worthless rags, which will prove a total loss to 
the Government. But the Treasury order is fur- 
ther said to be illegal, because it discriminates 
between actual settlers and others, and indeed it 
is said to be in this respect in violation of the 
Constitution itself. The clause in the eye of the 
objector is the first of thessecond section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution, declaring ** that 
the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.”” The acts of nearly if not quite every 
State in the Union have given construction to this 
clause of the Constitution, by which it seems to 
have been understood as contemplating nothing 
more than the defense of the citizens of one State 
from the disabilities of alienage in another. The 
preémption rights recognized in nearly all the land 
legislation of Congress is, a further precedent and 
sanction of the principle. But so far as the pres- 
ent debate is concerned, it is sufficient to say that 
this discrimination in the Treasury order no longer 
exists. It has fulfilled the term of duration origin- 
ally allotted to it, and no longer forms a feature 
in this executive measure. 

But some have further urged the illegality of the 
Treasury order, upon the ground that its operation 
is not extended to the customs of the country. 
This argument would be a very sound one in the 
mouth of him who was contending for a further 
extension of the Treasury order, so as to embrace 
the customs, but is certainly not at all calculated 
to impugn the propriety of requiring the public 
lands to be paid for in the legal currency. It is 
to be remembered that this order operates mainly, 
if not altogether, on sales made after its passage, 
and surely there cannot be the slightest wrong, 
injustice, or illegality in demanding different kinds 
of payment for debts of a character altogether dif- 
ferent. Still less can there be anything unlawfal 
in one having property to sell, saying to pur- 
chasers, ‘* If you buy this article, it will suit me 
to receive payment in current notes; but if you 
buy this other article, you must pay for it in gold 
and silver.” This brings somewhat under con- 
sideration the land law of 1820, which, if an ex- 
press justification was required for the Treasury 
order, furnishes it, and sweeps away at once every 
pretext for charging it with a want of legality. By 
it, the public land is required to be paid for in 
cash; and as some difficulty has ‘been raised upon 
the signification of this word, in order to its solu- 
tion, at least to my own satisfaction, I have had 
recourse to the dictionary lying on your desk. I 
there find that cash is ready money; and upon 
turning to the word money, I find it signifies 
metals coined for the purposes of commerce; 80 
that, in fact, under that law, all the public lands 
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without the Treasury order can now only be paid 
for in ready money, to wit: metal coined for the 
purposes of commerce, in Treasury notes, or land 
acrip. So much for the legality. 

But the policy of this Treasury order is also 
assailed; and upon this point I must admit that 
having been hurried into this debate somewhat 
sooner than I intended, I am unable to do any- 
thing like justice either to myself or the subject. 
I am under great obligations to gentlemen on both 
sides for the light they have cast upon it, and am 
not less indebted to the lightning corruscations of 
these opposed to the order than to the calm irradi- 
ation which has shone from this quarter. In 
1816 the able Senator from Massachusetts was 

leased to say: 

* There are some political evila which are seen as soon as 
they are dangerous, and which alarm at once as well the 
people asthe Government. Warsandinvasions, therefore, 
are not always the mostcertain destroyers of nauonal pros- 
perity. They come tn no questionable shape. They announce 
their own approach, and the general safety is preserved by 
the general alarm. Not so with the evils of a debased coin, 
a depreciated paper currency, or a depressed and failing 
public credit. Not so with the plausible and insidious mis- 
chiefs of a parPeR-MONEY SYSTEM. These insinuate them- 
selves in the shape of facilities, accommodation, and relief. 
They hold out the most fallacious hope of an easier pay- 
ment of debts, and a lighter burden of taxation. It is easy 
for a portion of the people to imagine that Government may 
properly continue to receive depreciated paper, because 
they have received it, and because it is more convenient to 
obtain it than to obtain other paper, or specie. But on 
these subjects itis that Government ought to exercise its 
own peculiar wisdom and caution. Itis supposed to pos- 
sess, On subjects of this nature, somewhat more of fore- 
tight than has fallen to the lot of individuals. It is hound 
to foresee the evil before every man feels it, and to take all 
necessary measures to guard against it, although they may 
be meusures attended with some difficulty, and not without 
some lemporary inconvenience.’ * * * * The only 
power which the Government possesses of restraining the 
issues of the State banks is to refuse their notes in the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. This power it can exercise now, 
or at least can provide now for exercising it in reasonable 
time, because the currency of some part of the country is 
yet sound, and the evil is not yet universal”? * * * * 
** But I have expressed my belief on more than one occa- 
sion—and | now repeat the opinion—that it was the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on the return of peace, to 
have returned to the legal and proper mode of collecting 
the revenue.” * * * * = “Itcan hardly be doubted 
that the influence of the Treasury could have effected all 
this. If not, it could have withdrawn the deposits and the 
countenance of Government from institutions which, against 
all role and all propriety, were holding great sums in Gov- 
ernment stocks, and making enormous profits from the 
circulation of their own dishonored paper. That which 
Was most wanted was the designation of a time for the cor- 
responding operation of banks of different places. This 
could have been made by the head of the Treasury better 
than by anybody or everybody else.” * * * * * This 
Government has a right, in all cases, to protect its own 


revenues, and to guard them against defalcation or bad and 


depreciated paper.” 


This speech is, in my opinion, ample authority | 


for nearly all that I have asserted, or wish to 
assert, on the present occasion. It expressly de- 
clares the insidious and dangerous nature of the 
paper system. It asserts both the power and the 
right of the Government to regulate the currency 
to a great extent by the refusal at the Treasury of 
paper money. It enforces the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to foresee evils, and take all necessary 


measures to guard against them before every man | 


feels them, although such measures may be at- 
tended with some difficulty, and not without some 
temporary inconvenience. It also alleges that 
Government is supposed to have, on subjects of 
this nature, somewhat more of foresight than has 
fallen to the lot of individuals. Thus supported, 
I do not think I can be very far wrong in having 
made similar assertions and declarations. Butthe 
framers of our excellent Constitution affixed their 


signet to what seems almost a dictate of nature | 


herself, that the precious metals provided by her 
for that purpose are the most proper media for 
commercial exchanges. They expressly pro- 
hibited the States from making anything but gold 
and silver a legal tender in the payment of debts, 
and the States themselves from issuing bills of 
credit. In relation to the circulation of the coun- 
try, it is altogether impossible for the General 
Government to occupy a neutral stand. She must 
contribute to the width and depth of this ocean of 
per money, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
nas so properly termed it, or by her action dry 
up the streams continually pouring into it. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side agree to this, and tell us 
‘that the United States Bank is the only insprument 
shecan successfully use to prevent its overspread - 
ing the whole terra firma of the nation. The Pres- 
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ident of the United States has said that it may be 
accomplished through the fiscal operations of the 
Treasury, without the aid of a national bank; and 
this ‘Treasury order is one of the links in the chain 
of operations proposed; and now, before time is 
afforded to test its efficacy, ere six short months 
have rolled away, we are called upon to arrest its 
action. But gentlemen say its baneful effects have 
been already found too serious to be longer en- 
dared under the hope of future advantages; that 
it has already brought distress and ruin upon the 
country. How has it brought distress and ruin 
upon the country? By destroying public confi- 
dence, is one response. And would not anything 
else which those who control the mammoth bank 
at Philadelphia and their partisans choose to pro- 
nounce a dangerous experiment, destroy public 
confidence? 1am certain we shall never see con- 
fidence stable in the money market of this country 
till that institution has ceased to straggle for an 
existence authorized by the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. But gentlemen say it produces such a 
drain for specie that bank discounts are necessarily 
curtailed. This is precisely one of the effects de- 
sired, and it is doubtless to the real interest of the 
country that it should continue to produce such 
effects. But that it ought, in the nature of things, 
to have produced such effects in a very moderate 
degree is, 1 think, apparent from the very small 
quantity of specie (not exceeding $1,800,000, I 
understand) which has in fact been transported 
westwardly. Other causes, much more adequate 
to produce this effect, have been at work; other 
abstractions of specie, in much larger quantities, 
have taken place; and forty millions of money, 
thrown from its former channels of regular trade, 
and held in a state of readiness to meet the pro- 
visions of the deposit act, seem to me far better 
reasons than the Treasury order for the pressure 
complained of. What do gentlemen say to the 
pressure in England? Is that caused by the Treas- 
ury order? And has there ever been a pressure in 
England which has not borne heavily on the mer- 
cantile classes in this country? The Senator from 
New Jersey seems to think that in proportion to 
the increase of the number of the deposit banks, a 
correspondent increase of discounts should have 
taken place. Why so, sir? Is the actual amount 
of the public revenue increased by the number of 
banks among which it may be distributed? And 
is not the amount of this fund the basis of the 
discounts made upon it? But to sum up the whole 
upon this point, let it be conceded, for the sake of 
the argument, that all the alleged inconveniences 
to the currency really exist; are they anything 
more than the dust of the balance to the evils 
which must have flowed from an unlimited en- 
couragement to the bank issues, necessarily fol- 
lowing the indiscriminate receipt of bank paper 
nominally redeemable in specie? Any gentle- 
man who will cast an unprejudiced eye over the 


, relative condition of the deposit banks at the adop- 


tion of the Treasury order and the present time, 
will, I think, perceive that there is great reason to 
believe it has been the means of saving the whole 
paper system from shipwreck, and consequently 
the whole country, which has unfortunately be- 
come so intimately connected with it. He will 
find that either the specie has been increased or 
the circulation dimivished in every instance, and 
in many both these contributions to strength have 
taken place. This is the foreseeing the evil before 


every man feels it, and taking the necessary meas- 


ures to guard against it, although they may be 
measures attended with some difficulty and not 
without some temporary inconvenience, which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has pronounced to be 
the duty of a Government. 

But gentlemen further allege that the Treasury 
order is oppressive to the purchasers of public 
lands. One of the avowed objects of the Treas- 
ury order is checking the speculations in the 
publig lands. That such is its natural effect, 
seems to be conceded on all sides; but that end, 
it is said, is defeated by evasion, and the burden 
falls chiefly on the bona fide purchaser. That the 
land speculators are by no means to be encour- 
aged, and that the practice is a serious evil in our 
country, no one seems to deny; but the argument 
seems to be that, because it cannot be effectually 
prevented, no effort is to be made to impose on ita 
check. Is thissound reasoning? Does it become 


| Congress to thwart the Executive in its atte 


| products of other climes and soils. 


Po ; ; mpt 
to diminish this evil? Ought it not rather be 


codperation endeavor to lessen the oppor:u: 
for the alleged evasions ? 

Allow me, in conclusion, to suggest remedies for 
the evils complained of under the Treasury order 
(supposing them to exist in all the magnitude eon. 
tended for on the other side;) remedies which jy 


ities 


my ,humble judgment Congress is bound to apply 


upon other considerations than their mere effec, 
upon the currency of the country. The remedies 
to which I allude are confining the sales of the pub. 
lic lands to actual settlers, and reducing the rey. 
enue by customs to the actual wants of the Goy. 
ernment. The public lands constitute for us in g 
triple sense a vast fund of national wealth. They 
present in the first place a wide field in which ou; 
multiplying population is to find space to spread 
itselfout; and the very wideness of this field, accord. 
ing to the observations of philosophers and polit. 
ical economists, increases the ratio in which this 
population will multiply. Our strength asa nation 
is therefore daily increasing through their instru. 
mentality, our human materiel (so to speak) for 
fleets and armies becoming more abundant, and 
productive labor more vast in its amount. In the 
second place, their products will furnish suste- 


| nance to all this muluplying national power, and 


leave an excess to be exchanged for the valuable 
Lastly, their 
fee simple interest is convertible into mone 

whenever required to supply the demands which 
may from time to time arise upon our Treasury, 


_ These three useful and important objects can only 


be duly accomplished by confining the sales of 
the land to the wants of actual settlers. It is 
true, by throwing them into the market alike for 
the actual settler and the speculator, there will bea 
larger immediate influx of money into the Treas- 
ury. But does good policy call for such an influx? 
Is not your National Treasury, so far from requir- 
ing such an influx, diseased with plethora? And 
have not gentlemen, to relieve it, urged on by the 
necessity of the case, either real or supposed, voted 
at the last session of Congress for a law, acknow- 
ledged by all to be dangerous in precedent, inexpe- 
dient as a general principle, and approaching, if 
not surpassing, the very confines of the Consti- 
tution? The fear of national corruption, the ruin 
of so many prosperous States, a ruin which pros- 


| perous States have most reason to dread, has 


sanctified in the eyes of many a sterling patriot that 


| measure called the deposit law, upon which he 


would have otherwise looked with horror and 
dismay. But in your public lands you may hold 
an uncounted treasure, without the apprehension 
of any such consequence. Your forest-covered 
wilds, still in the possession of the deer and buflalo, 


_ would lie secure until your necessities called for 


their use, and, unlike your gold and silver, no eye 
would be fascinated by their glitter, no ear seduced 
by their musical ring. But when war, or any 


| other great national exigency, calls for an extraor- 


dinary supply of treasure, here is a fund convertt- 
ble by sale into cash, or the substantial security 
for a loan; they would be sufficient to repay with- 
out resorting to taxation—a measure always odious 
to a free people. Your deposits with the States, 
if otherwise unobjectionable, will never answer 4 
similar purpose. The very seasons when the 
General Government shall find herself most strait- 
ened, the States themselves will be laboring under 
a like pressure. Already you find many of them 
disposed to treat the deposit as a gift; and what 
will they say when, in the unseasonable moment 
of national calamity, it is demanded of them asa 
debt? Will you not find them, like the States 
under the old Confederacy, refusing or neglecting 
the contribution of their quotas? This will un- 
questionably be the case with many; while others, 
having honorably complied with their engage 
ments, being more fortunate or more willing than 
the rest, will begin to murmur if their sister 
States are not compelled to do likewise; and thus 
will these deposits become the subjects of danger- 
ous discord at those very seasons when- union 
will be most necessary to our safety, and when, 
but for some such adverse incident, it would be 
most certain to exist. Your public lands, as yout 
preserved treasure, have this additional advantage, 
that they are daily increasing in value; when you 


_ sell one portion, what remains is worth nearly a8 
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nak az the whole before that portion was taken description. The question is, however, again 
off. The expectation of such increase is doubt- || brought up, and I trust it will now be decided 
jess the inducement with the speculator to stretch | promptly and finally. 
forth his hand with monopolizing sweep over all The great mass of revolutionary claims may be 
that you offer for sale. Not so with your de- | embraced in two classes: Commutation cases and 
posit with the States. It is a caput mortuum, seven years’ half-pay cases. With the permission of 
without any possibility of increase, and for the | the committee | will say a word or two in explan- 
principal of which there is but faint hope of re- || ation of each of these classes, and then submit a 
turn, while the very proposal to reclaim it may || few remarks upon the propriety of paying them 
rend your Union asunder. But justice and good || with interest, and make an attempt to show that 
faith require that your public lands should be so || the practice of the Government and the House, 
jhusbanded. They were either the voluntary do- | that justice, equity, and the common good, impe- 
nations of the old States, avowedly for the first | riously demand their settlement in that way. 
and the last objects in which [ have spoken of || Commutation cases are founded upon two sep- 
them as a fund of national wealth, to wit: as a || arate resolves or laws of the revolutionary Con- 
feld for population and a common stock out of || gress. The first was passed October 21, 1780, and 
which the debts of the nation should be paid; or | gives half pay for life to all such officers of the Con- 
they have been acquired by the united blood and || tinental line of the Army who should by the reor- 
treasure of the whole nation, and ought, therefore, ganization of the Army, which was then ordered, 
to veused for the general good. Butiftheyareto be found supernumerary, and be reduced; and also 
be brought into market now, in unmeasured quan- | to all who should continue in the service, in that 
tities, While the nation is oppressed with money, | line, to the end of the war. The second resolve 
we shall be acting like the young profligate who | was passed on the 22d of March, 1783, and com- 
disposes of his paternal domain, that he may pro- || mutes this half pay for life, by allowing to all who 
fusely scatter the product to the winds, or that he | were entitled to it, in lieu thereof, five years’ full pay. 
may tempt the cupidity of sharpers. Pursuing With a knowledge of these resolutions of the 
this policy, we shall, in the end, find ourselves in |, revolutionary Congress, there can be little or no 
the situation of King Lear, who, having divided || difficulty in determining who is entitled to com- 
his all among his children, and becoming depend- | mutation. If it be clearly established by docu- 
ent upon their benevolence, was left to perish in | mentary, or other sufficient evidence, that an offi- 
the helplessness of senility; or spurred on by our | cer belonged to the Continental line proper; that 
actual necessities, which will then have no other || he served to the entire close of the war in Novem- 
source of supply, like the fabled progenitor of the || ber, 1783; or that he becamea reduced officer after 
gods, the General Government will become the |, October, 1780, by the reorganization of the Army 
devourer of her own children, and the most glo- || ordered at that time, his claim to commutation pay 
rious and extensive family circle this earth has || must be considered as valid. Several other reduc- 
ever witnessed be broken and destroyed. I trust, || tions of the Army were ordered and made subse- 
however, that we shall be saved from the destinies | quent to that of October, 1780, and prior to the 
both of Lear and of Saturn; and that, confining | close of the war; and the officers thereby reduced 
ourselves in the sales of public lands to theactual | also became entitled to half pay for life, and the 
wants of settlers, the payment for them in specie | commutation thereof by five years’ full pay. I 
will either cease to be felt asa grievance, or be- | trust the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, to 
come unnecessary for the security of therevenue; | which these cases are referred , will report bills in fa- 
and a reduction of the tariff being connected with | vor of none but such as are strictly entitled to relief. 
‘his measure, we shall be relieved from all the , They consider themselves as much bound to pro- 
evils of an overflowing Treasury. || tect the interests of the Government as that of the 
[have thus glanced at the various considerations | claimants, and can never forget that in doing jus- 
presenting themselves to my mind on this exciting | tice to one, they must not be unjust to another. 
and important question. Some of them apply as || They are quite willing that their reports, in each 
well to the substitute as to the original resolutions, | individual case, shall be strictly scrutinized, well 
though with mitigated force. I have offered them | assured that they will bear the severest test. 
to the Senate with great diffidence, conscious that The next class of cases are seven years’ half-pay 
lam in my mere noviciate in matters of national || claims. ‘These are founded upon the resolve of 
legislation. In conclusion, I would add, thet those || August 24, 1780, which extends the resolution of 
who have attempted to show the evils produced || May 15, 1778, granting half pay for seven years 
by the Treasury order, have fallen very far short | to military officers commissioned by Congress, 
of proving the existence of those evils, or, at least, || serving to the end of the war, ‘* to the widows of 
of connecting them with it as their cause; and || ‘ those officers who have died, or shall hereafter 
some of them have, as | think, almost abandoned || ‘ die, in the service, to commence from the time of 
the position as untenable. They cannot, therefore, | ‘ such officers’ death, and continue for the term of 
with any propriety, ask its rescission upon the | ‘ seven years; or if there be no widow, or in case 
mere supposition that evils exist, and that the ‘ of her death or intermarriage, the said half pay 
Treasury order is the cause. I have listened | ‘ be given to the orphan children of the officer 
attentively to this discussion with a sincere desire | ‘ Png as aforesaid, if he shall have left any. 
for instruction; and the result has been to rivet || Jere again it is only necessary to establish that 
my approbation of the executive course; and | an officer belonged to the Continental line; was a 
while | shall vote for the amendment, as less || military officer, commissioned by Congress; that 
obnoxious, | could, with equal satisfaction, have |, he died in the service; that he left a widow or or- 
recorded my direct negative upon the original res- | phan children, to give a well-founded claim to the 
olutions. | reward promised solemnly by the Government; 
going in the first place to the widow; and then, in 
| case of death or intermarriage, to the children and 
| their issue, and none else. i . 
4p > It being, then, ascertained clearly that an officer 
REMARKS OF HON. H. MUHLENBERG, of the Continental line of the Army of the Revolu- 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA, | tion served to the entire close of the war, or that 
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In rue Hovse or Representatives, | he was reduced, and became a retiring officer under 
December 30, 1836 and after the resolves of October, 1780; or that he 
’ ’ 


; || died in the service prior or subseqpent to the reso- 
In the Committee of the Whole, when the case of | jution of May, 1778, or August, 1780, leaving a 


the heirs of Captain Job Winston was under | widow or orphan children. These circumstances 
consideration. || being established, there can be no doubt that he or 
Mr. MUHLENBERG said: | his heirs, as the case may be, become entitled to 
I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that after the | that remuneration, to the payment of which the 
decision made at the last session of Congress, in || faith of the Government was pledged. ; 
the case of Nancy Haggard, we should have had || The question remains, are these claims to be paid 
io more trouble with bills of the nature of the | with interest or not? To determine this question, 
one now before you, but am disappointed. It | it appears to me only necessary to refer to the 
was then decided, after argument in the Com- | original mode of payment; to the practice of the 
mittee of the Whole, and the decision was con- | Government before and during the suspension of 
firmed by an overwhelming majority in the House, || the limitation acts; to the opinion of the Attorney 


that interest should be paid upon claims of this || General at a time when there was no excitement 
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on the subject; to the invariable practice of this 
House, and to the justice and expediency of the 
thing itself, 

How were these claims originally satisfied ? 
Congress was well aware at the time the promise 
of payment was made, that it had no funds to sat- 


isfy them; that payment could not be made in 


money that was specie, and therefore, in promis- 
ing five years’ full pay in lieu of half pay for life, 
by its resolution of March 22, 1783, made this 
reservation, ‘* in money, or securities On interest 
at six per cent. per annum, as Congress shall find 
most cnnvenient.’” No one is so ignorant as not 
to know that money was not paid; that Congress 
adopted the alternative; that commutation certifi- 
cates, as they were called, were issued to the ap- 
plicants for the five years’ full pay, bearing an in- 
terest of six per cent. per annum. 

This was the practice of the Government at the 
close of the war, and before the passage of the 
limitation acts. These were, however, several 
times suspended for short periods, and then these 
claims were again paid, in the same manner, with 
interest from the termination of the service. I 
refer you to a communication on the subject, from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, laid upon our tables 
during the last session of Congress. Itis document 
No. 224. What are we told in this communica- 
tion? ** All certificates of public debt issued by the 
‘ Register of the Treasury, by the Commissioner 
‘of Army Accounts, and by the commissioners 
‘for settling the accounts of individuals in the 
* several States, and in the Quartermaster’s, Com- 
‘missary’s, marine and clothing departments for 
‘services rendered, or supplies furnished, during 
‘the war of the Revolution, or in fulfillment of 
‘ promises contained in any ordinance or resolu- 
* tion of the old Congress, were on interest at six 
‘per centum per annum from the termination of 
‘the service, or from the time the supplies were 
‘furnished.’? Can anything be more clear and 
conclusive in regard to the practice of the Govern- 
ment? None other could be adopted, because it 
was directed by an ordinance of Congress, adopted 
soon after the close of the war, June 3, 1784, in 
these words: 

‘Resolved, That an interest of six per centum per annum 
shall be allowed to all creditors of the United States for 
supplies furnished, or services done, from the time that the 


payment became due.” 


As a further proof that these claims were ad- 
justed by the Government with an allowance of 
interest, I will also refer you to an opinion given 
by the Attorney General (Richard Rush) in 1816, 
when there was little or no excitement on the sub- 
ject, and which clearly shows that, in his view of 
things, interest ought to. be paid in every case, 
even where there were special acts of relief with- 
out an express proviso for its payment. The 
opinion I allude to is contained in document No. 
224 of the last session. It is in these words: 


** The following case, stated by the Auditor, is submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Attorney General 
for his opinion: 

“Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant colonel in the 
army of the revolutionary war, but was understood to have 
retired from service towards the close of the year 1781,and 
in the month of November, 1782, took his seat in Congrese 
as a member from the State of New York. 

** Does the act for the reliefof Elizabeth Hamilton, widow 
of Alexander Hamilton, passed on the 29th of April, 1816, 
place her on an equal footing with the officers entitied to 
commutation under the resolution of Congress of March, 
1783; or, in other words, does the spirit and true meaning 
of the said act require that interest be allowed on ihe five 
years’ full pay therein granted ? 

**T think itdoes. I am given to understand that it has 
not been the practice in the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department to allow interest upon an account directed 


| to be seuled or paid by an act of Congress, unless there be 


in the act itself special words to that effect. This rule, 
taken as a general one, it is not my part to controvert, por 

| is it supposed that the above opinion will imply any contra- 
diction. 

‘*— ground it on the peculiar words of the act of April 
29, 1816, which, taken in connection with the resolution 
of March 22, 1783, appears to me, in full consideration, to 
enforce the ‘construction that it was the intention of Con- 
gress not merely to make an independent grant to Elizabeth 
Hamilton, but to place her upon a footing of equal advant- 
age, in all respects, with the officers enutled to commuta- 
tion under thatresolution. ‘The consequence will be that, 
as was the case with the officers themselves, (none of whom, 
it is believed, received the amount in money,) she, too, will 
be entitled to interest at six per centum, the rate specified 
in the resolution.’ °—Richard Rush, ditorney General. 


The Attorney General, Mr. Chairman, wes cor- 
rect; and those who informed him that it was not 
| *the practice of the accounting officers of the 
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‘Treasury Department to allow interest upon an 
Saccount directed to be settled or paid by an 
‘act of Congress, unless there be, in the actitself, 
‘ special words to that effect,’’ were in error, as far 
at least as regards seven years’ half pay and com- 
mutation cases. I will turn to asingie actin con- 
firmation of the assertion; itis the act of Murch 
7, 1792, entiled **An act for the relief of certain 
widows, orphans, invalids, and other persons.” 
The first section directs tiat the Comptroiler of the 
Treasury ‘‘adjust the claims of the widows and 
‘ orphans respectively, as the case may be, of eight 
* officers named, allof whom where killed or died in 
‘the service of the United Statcs, for seven years’ 
‘half pay stipulated by the resolve of Congress of 
* the 24th uay of August, 1786, and thatthe Register 
‘of the Treasury do issue his certificates accord- 
‘ingly.”? The tourth section requires the Comp- 
* troller to ‘tadjust the accounts of Joseph Pannel, 
* a lieutenant colonel in the service of the United 
* States, as a deranged officer, upon the principles 
Sof the act of the late Congress of October, 1780, 
‘and allow him the usual commutation of the half 
* pay for life of a lieutenant colonel;”’ also to ‘‘ad- 
* just the account of Thomas Mclnure, a captain 
‘in the service of the United States during the 
‘late war, and to allow him the usual commuta- 
‘tion of the half pay for life of a captain; and that 
‘the said Register grant certificates for the amount 
‘accordingly.”’ Here are seven years’ half-pay 
cases; the commutauon case of an officer deranged 
by the reorganization of the Army under the re- 
solves of October, 1780; and the commutation case 
of an officer serving to the close of the war, pro- 
vided for. There is nowhere in the act a clause 
directing interest to be paid. There are no ‘‘spe- 
cial words to that effect in the act itself;’’ and yet 
i have before me a letter from the Register of the 
Treasury, stating that they were all paid with six 
per cent. interest—the seven years’ half pay as 
well as the commutation cases. It isa fact which 
cannot be denied, and the Register of the Treas- 
ury will satisfy any one upon this head, that the 
claims which were presented under the acts of 
March 23 and 27, 1792, and February 12, 1793, 
suspending the statutes of limitation as to the 
claims of widows and orphans, and claims of per- 
sonal services of officers, &c., were all paid, when 
admitted, at the Treasury with interest. 

Thus much for the practice of the Government 
before and during the supension of the limitation 
acts; and what has been the practice of this House 
since difficulties were raised at the Departments? I 
will at this ime barely reassert what I have shown 
at large upon a former occasion—that for the last 
six or eight years it has been the invariable prac- 
tice, of this Hlouse at least, to grant interest on 
these claims; and that, constituted as this House 
is, appears to mea strong proof that its justice 
and equity is deeply felt. 1 recollect a large num- 
ber of cases in the Twenty-Second Congress, and 
some in the Twenty-Third, which I will not again 
name, lest I should exhaust the patience of the 
committee. To my knowledge—and I have some 
little ex perience, having been here for eight years— 
no bill ever passed this House originally without 
having the interest clause attached to it. In some 
few instances, [ admit, it was overlooked, but bills 
were afterwards passed providing specially for the 
interest where the principal had been allowed by 
a former act. Such was the case in relation to 
Price, S'aughter, and Colonel Harrison’s heirs. 
In the case of the heirs of Brownlee, and also of 
Wilson, claims for seven years’ half pay, the bills 
had been reported without interest; they were 
amended by adding the interest, and they passed, 
as amended, in February, 1833. [ cannot be mis- 
taken, having, in the one case at least, moved the 
amendments myself. Shall we depart from the 

recedent now? What would be the consequence? 
ould we, as we should, be dealing out the same 
measure of justice to all in a like situation? Cer- 
tainly not. One claimant would receive a thou- 
sand dollars, and another, in all respects similarly 
situated, would not receive more than half that 
amount. Would not this justly give rise to com- 
plaints? Would it not be a reflection upon the 
judgmentand justice of the House? It is true the 
other branch of Congress has, in the two last ses- 
sions, returned our bills with the interest clause 
stricken out, and they were at the close of those 


sessions passed in that shape here. It was, how- ' 


: titled at the close of the war, for the merest trifle, 
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ever, understood to be without prejudice to the |! 
righisof the parues. Their wants being pressing, | 
they thought ** half a loaf better than none,” and |! 
agreed to leave the allowance of interest to the || 
future decision of the House. Here it must be | 
decided, and I trust the principle established by | 
the precedent will not be abandoned. 
The only plausible reason I have yet heard for |) 
a refusal of interest, is the delay which has so | 
often occurred in presenting the claim. In most | 
cases this delay is, however, easily accounted for. 
We all know that military men naturally and 
almost necessarily acquire careless habits in re- 
gard to their money aifairs; | mean military men 
aclively employed as were those of the revolution- 
ary war. This was peculiarly and notoriously | 
the case with the chivalry of the army, the gallant | 
southern officers, and from the South come nearly 
all these claims. Besides, there was not much to 
be gained by applying for commutation certificates 
prior to the time when the limitation acts took 
effect. When received they were worth scarcely 
more than sixpence in the dollar; never more, | 
believe, than two and sixpence in the pound, and 
were looked upon as no better than rags. The 
poor soldier, too, often disposed of his certificate for 
the bounty of eighty dollars, to which he was en- | 


in which he rejoiced for a single hour; and more 
still, your Government seemed anxious to defraud 
them even out of these miserable rags. As early 
as March, 1785, (scarcely eighteen months after 
the close of the war,) an act was passed, barring 
all such claims as should not be presented within | 
twelve months after that date. In July, 1787,a 
further period of eight months was allowed. How 
could claims of this description, scattered through- 
out the whole of an extensive and new country, 
in many instances in the hands of widows and 
minor children,who had none to care for them, 
be expected to be presented in such atime? Who 
would calculate upon it, particularly when they 
were considered as of little or no value? 


These claims became valuable only after the | 


funding actof August, 1790. After this, there 
was, strictly speaking, but one other suspension | 
of the statutes of limitation in the year 1792, and 
that for buta short period. After this, (to the 


disgrace of the Government it must be said,) in || 


nine cases out of ten, these claims were refused | 
even a consideration, completely thrown out, by 
pleading the limitation acts. I have had occasion | 
to look over many of the old reports made after 
that period, and find such to have been almost 
invariably the case. Yes, sir; when the broken- | 
down veteran, who had destroyed his health and 
his fortune for his country’s good; when his desti- 
tute widow, when his hapless orphans, knocked 


at your doors, and asked for the redemption of | 


your solemn pledges, for the payment of their just 
dues, you threw them back their petition, indorsed 
** barred by the statute of limitation.” You refuse 
a reasonable time for the presentment of claims; 
and when they are brought, you tell the claimant | 
you cannot even consider it, not because it is not 
just, but because you did not come in time. Call | 
you this jastice? Is this equitable? Is this right? | 
It is true the poverty of the Government was, 
and may be, pleaded in excuse. But can it be | 
pleaded at this time? Are you not burdened with 
an enormous surplus of revenue—a surplus so 
great that you scarcely know how to dispose of | 
it,and about which you are continually expressing 
your fears that it will corrupt your people, degrade 
your States, and undermine the very foundation 


then, do justice to those pure and patriotic men 
who periled their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sanyek honor fo your good? Will you still re- 
main deaf to the call of the impoverished descend- | 
ants of those to whose privations, toil, and blood | 
you are indebted for all the glorious privileges, | 
and all the unequaled prosperity you now enjoy? | 


God Almighty’s sun will never shine at any || 


period, or in any land, upon another such a gen- | 
eration as were our fathers of the Revolution, both | 
in the Cabinet and field. They have done all for | 
us with sacrifices unequalled anywhere; and shall | 
we do nothing for them, and for those who must | 
have been dear to them as self, and whose good | 
was jeoparded for the common weal? Yes, sir, 
look at that splerdid drapery around your chair; 


and then tell me to whom you owe all this. 
| it not been purchased by the perils and sacrifc 
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behold that inimitable work of the artist’s chisg 
before you; examine these massive and noble pj). 
lars, those spleadid paintings, these convenient 
desks, the elegant carpeting under your teet; take 
a view of this whole splendid Capitol, the noble 
grounds with which it is surrounded, the superio; 


| flagging laid in every direction, that you may not 


moisten your delicate feet; think of all the glorious 
privileges, civil and religious which you enjoy; 


_ of the unexampled prosperity which crowns eve; 


portion of your land, and every commercial, man. 
ufacturing, and agricultural pursuit of its citizens 
“> 


Has 


es 
. . ’ 
by foe gemrene and blood of our glorious fathers 


of the Revolution? Shall those who bore the hea 
and burden of the day, and their immediate de. 
cendants, not have justice at least at your hands? 
Shall the solemn pledges made them be not ce. 
deemed? Shall they be defeated by pleading 


| limitation acts? I trust not. 


I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to-address myself 
to the feelings of gentlemen; I do not wish to enlist 
their passions, or | might say more. I wish a 
verdict in favor of the officers of the Revolution 
and their descendants from their sound sense and 
deliberate judgment only. They ask no favors, 


| They ask for justice, and justice alone. Satisfy 


them thus far, and let not the world say: Repub- 
lic3 arealways ungrateful and alwaysunjust. The 


| Very nature of the case demands this and the com- 


mon good. Or would it be just to refuse a claim, 
founded upon a solemn pledge of the Government, 
purchased in most cases by the life and blood of 


/acitizen, yielded in the service of the country, 


yielded to attain the glorious independence, the 
high privileges, the distinguished blessings we now 
enjoy? Would it be just, would it be equitable, 
would it be creditable, to retuse redeeming a pledge 


| given under circumstances like these? Or do we 
| value a little contemptible pelf more than the pre- 
| cious blood of patriotic citizens? 


But, sir, not only justice and equity demands 
a settlement of these claims upon the most liberal 
principles, with interest, I mean, but also the com- 
mon good. Weare now enjoying the blessings of 
peace, but we cannot expect to enjoy them always. 
War will again come, be it sooner or later. If you 
refuse to redeem the pledges you gave your sol- 
diers; the pledge, particularly, to take care of their 
| widows and orphans in case they should fall 
| fighting your battles, how can you expect men to 
| enter your service hereafter? 
| The best soldiers, the bravest defenders of their 
| country, are undoubtedly those who are most 
| attached to their homesteads, to their wives, and 


| their children. If you rob them of the hope that 


their wives and little ones are to be provided for; 
if you lead them to believe that your solemn 
| pledges in this respect are not to be redeemed, 
| how dare you expect them cheerfully to lead the 
| forlorn hope, manfully to mount the breach, gal- 
| lantly to storm the battery, in the very face of 
death and destruction ? 

I have but one more word to say. It is not the 
bill itself now before you, but the principle in- 
volved in it, which is important. It is because it 
must decide the fate of many others, that it is 
contested. Against this particular bill there seems 


| to be but slight objections. If 1 distinctly heard 
| the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Atten,] he 


thought the evidence not of the strongest cherac- 
ter. Sir, you have the certificate of officers of the 


‘| Army as to the necessary service of officers en- 
|| gaged in the same contest; you have the depos!- 
of your free institutions? Will you not now, || 


tion of a most worthy citizen living at that period; 
you have the records of the State of Virginia, that 


| he received land bounty for services from 1776 to 
| February 13, 1781; you have his pay certificate 


from the same State, for services from 1776 to Feb- 
ruary 23,1781; the very period when the Virginia 
Continental line was reorganized, under the resolu- 
tions of October, 1780, at Chesterfield, by a board 
of officers convened for that special purpose; the 
Baron Steuben presiding. Admitting that he was 
| deranged at that period, the very circumstance 
entitles his heirs to commutation, That he was 
afterwards found serving at the siege of York in 
the fall of that year, should not weaken, but 





strengthen his claim. Then all the chivalry of 


| Virginia, and every officer who had seen service, 
took the field, and crowded around the banner 
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niet for liberty and our country. Sir, itisa 
iain case, and Ef will lose no more words upon it. 
‘All I desire and ask, is a prompt and final decis- 
ion; & decision just in itself, honorable to this 
House, and tending to secure the common good. 





EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. BUCHANAN, | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In Senate, January 16, 1837, 

Upon the Resolution offered by Mr. Benrron, of Missouri, | 
to expunge from the Journals of the Senate the resolution 
of the 28th of March, 1834, condemning President Jack- 
son, by drawing black lines around the same, and writing | 
across the face thereof, the words ‘* EXPUNGED BY ORDER 
or THE SENATE, THIS —— DAY OF ) IN THE YEAR 
or ouR Lorp 1837.”? 

After Mr. Cray had resumed ‘his seat, Mr. 
BUCHANAN rose and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: After the able and eloquent dis- 
play of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr, Cray,] 
who has just resumed his seat, after having so long 
enchained the attention of his audience, it might 
be the dictate of prudence for me to remain silent. 
But | feel too deeply my responsibility as an Amer- 
ican Senator, not to make the attempt to place be- 
fore the Senate and the country the reasons which, 
inmy opinion, will justify the vote which I intend 
to give this day. 

A more grave and solemn question has rarely, 
if ever, been submitted to the Senate of the United 
States, than the one now under discussion, This 
Senate is now called upon to review its own decis- 
jon, to rejudge its own justice, and to annihilate 
its own sentence, deliberately pronounced against | 
the cordinate executive branch of this Govern- 
ment. Onthe 28th of March, 1834, the American 
Senate, in the face of the American people, in the 
face of the whole world, by a solemn resolution, | 
pronounced the President of the United States to 
be a violator of the Constitution of his country—of 
that Constitution which he had solemnly sworn *‘to 
preserve, protect, and defend.’’ Whether we con- 
sider the exalted character of the tribunal which 
pronounced this condemnation, or the illustrious 
object against which it was directed, we ought to 
feel deeply impressed with the high and lasting 
importance of the present proceeding. Itis in fact, 
ifnotin form, the trial of the Senate, for having 
unjustly and unconstitutionally tried and con- 
demned the President; and their accusers are the 
American people. In this cause | am one of the | 
judges. In some respects, it is a painful position 
for me to occupy. 





sternly, do my duty, although in the performance 
of it | may wound the feelings of gentlemen whom 
I respect and esteem. I shall proceed no further 
ae occasion demands, and will therefore | 
justify. 

Who was the President of the United States | 
against whom this sentence has been pronounced? | 
Andrew Jackson—a name which every American 
mother, after the party strife which agitates us for | 
the present moment shall have passed away, will, | 
during all the generations which the Republic is 
destined to endure, teach her infant to lisp with | 
that of the venerated name of Washington. The 
one was the founder, the other the preserver, of 
the liberties of his country. | 

If President Jackson has been guilty of violating | 

the Constitution of the United States, let impar- | 
tial justice take its course. J admit that it is no 
justification for such a crime, that his long life has 
been more distinguished by acts of disinterested 
atriotism than that of any American citizen now 
ving. It is no justification that the honesty of | 
bis heart and the purity of his intentions have | 
become proverbial, even among his political ene- | 
mies. It is no justification that in the hour of | 
danger, and in the day of battle, he has been his | 
Country’s shield. If he has been guilty, let his 
bame be ‘*damned to everlasting fame,’’ with 
those of Cesar and of Napoleon. 

If, on the other hand, he is pure and immacu- 
late from the charge, let us be swift to do him 
justice, and to blot out the foul stigma which the 
Senate have placed upon his character. If we are 
hot, he may go down to the grave in doubt as to 
What may be the final judgment of his country. 


It is vain, however, to express | 
unavailing regrets. I must, and shall, firmly and || 


| upon it. 
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In any event, he must soon retire to the shades of 
private life. Shall we, then, suffer his official term 


| to expire, without first doing him justice? It may 


be said of me, as it has already been said of other 
Senators, that | am one of the gross adulators of 
the President. But, sir, 1 have never said thus 
much of him whilst he was in the meridian of his 

ower. Now that his political sun is nearly set, 
I feel myself at liberty to pour forth my grateful 
feelings, as an American citizen, to a man who has 
done so much for his country. I have never, for 
myself, either directly or indirectly, solicited office 
athis hands; and my character mustgreatly change, 
if | ever shoud do so from any of his successors. 


| If | should bestow upon him the meed of my 


poor praise, it springs from an impulse far differ- 
ent from that which has been attributed to the 


| majority on this floor. I speak as an independent 


freeman and American Senator; and I feel proud 


| now to have the opportunity of raising my voice 


in his defense. 
On the 28th day of March, 1834, the Senate of 


| the United States resolved, *‘ that the President, 


‘in the late executive proceedings, in relation to 
‘the public revenue, has assumed upon himself 
‘authority and power not conferred by the Con- 
* stitution and laws, but in derogation of both.”’ 

In discussing this subject, I shall undertake to 
prove, first, that this resolution is unjust: second- 
ly, that itis unconstitutional; and in the last place, 
that it ought to be expunged from our Journals, 
in the manner proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Benton. ] 

First, then, it is unjust. On this branch of the 
subject | had intended to confine myself to a bare 
expression of my own decided opinion. This 
point has been so often and so ably discussed, 
that itis impossible for me to cast any new light 
But as it is my intention to follow the | 
footsteps of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cuiay,] wherever they may lead, | must again 
tread the ground which has been so often trodden. 
As the Senator, however, has confined himself to 
a mere passing reference to the topics which this 


| head presents, I shall, in this particular, follow 


his example. 

Although the resolution condemning the Presi- 
dent is vague and general in its terms, yet we all 
know that it was founded upon his removal of the 
public awe from the Bank of the United 
States. ‘The Senator from Kentucky has con- 
tended that this act was a violation of the law. 
And why? Because, says he, it is well known | 
that the public money was secure in that institu- | 
tion; and by its charter the public deposits could 
not be removed from it, unless under a just appre- | 
hension that they were in danger. Now, sir, | 
admit that if the President had no right to remove 
these deposits, except for the sole reason that 
their safety was in danger, the Senator has estab- | 
lished his position. But what isthe fact? Was 
the Government thus restricted by the terms of | 
the bank charter? I answer, no. Such a limita- 
tion is nowhere to be found init. Let me read 
the sixteenth section, which is the only one re- 
lating to the subject. It enacts, ‘‘that the deposits 
‘of the money of the United States, in places in 
‘ which the said bank and branches thereof may 
‘be established, shall be made in said bank or 
‘ branches thereof, unless the Secretary of the Treas- 
‘ ury shall at any time otherwise order and direct; in 
« which case the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
‘immediately lay before Congress, if in session, 
‘and, if not, immediately after the commence- 
‘ment of the next session, the reasons of such 
‘ order or direction.” 

Is not the authority thus conferred upon the | 
Secretary of the Treasury as broad and as ample | 
as the English language will admit? Where is the | 
limitation, where the restriction? One might have 
supposed, from the argument of the Senator from | 
Kentucky, that the charter restricted the Secretary 
of the Treasury from removing the deposits, unless | 
he believed them to be insecure in the Bank of the 
United States; but the language of the law itself 
completely refutes his argument. They were to 
remain in the Bank of the United States, ‘* unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall at any time other- | 
wise order and direct.’’ 

The sole limitation upon the discretion of that 
officer was his immediate and direct responsibility | 


to Congress. To us he was bound to render his! 
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reasons for removing the deposits. We, and we 
alone, are constituted the judges as to the suffi- 
ciency of these reasons. 

It would be an easy task to prove that the 
authors of the bank charter acted wisely in not 
limiting the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury over the deposits to the single case of 
their apprehended insecurity. We may imagine 
many other reasons which would have rendered 
their removal both wise and expedient. But 4 
forbear, especially as the case now before the 
Senate presents as striking an illustration of this 
proposition as I could possibly imagine. Upon 
what principle, then, do | Justify the removal ot 
the deposits? 

The Bank of the United States had determined 
to apply for a recharter at the session of Congress 
immediately preceding the last presidential elec- 
tion. Preparatory to this application, and whilst 
it was pending, intheshort space of sixteen months, 
it had increased its loans more than $23 000,000 
They rose from $42,000,000 to $70,000,000 be- 
tween the last of December, 1830, and the first of 
May, 1832. Whilst this boasted regulator of the 
currency was thus expanding its discounts, all the 
local banks followed the example. The impulse 
of self-interest urged them to pursue this course 
A delusive prosperity was thus spread over the 
land. Money, everywhere, became plenty. The 
bank was regarded as the beneficent parent, who 
was pouring her money out into the laps of hes 
children. She thought herself wise and provident 
in thus rendering herself popular. The recharter 
passed both Houses of Congress by triumphant 
majorities. But then came ‘ the frost, the killing 
frost.”’ It was not so easy to propitiate ** the Oud 
Roman.’’ Although he well knew the power and 
influence which the bank could exert against him 
at the then approaching presidential election, he 
cast such considerations to the winds. He vetoed 
the bill, and in the most solemn manner placed 
himself for trial upon this question before the 
American people. From that moment the faith of 
many of his former friends began to grow cold. 
The bank openly took the field against his reélec- 
tion. It expended large sums in subsidizing edi- 
tors, and in circulating pamphlets, and papers, 
and speeches, throughout the Union, calculated to 
inflame the public mind against the President. I 
merely glance at these things. 

Let us pause fora single moment to consider the 
consequences of such conduct. What right had 
the bank, as a corporation, to enter the arena of 
politics for the purpose of defending itself, and 
attacking the President? Whilst I freely admit that 
each individual stockholder possessed the same 
rights, in this respect, as every other American 
citizen, | pray you to consider what a dangeroue 

recedent the bank has thus established. Our 

anks now number nearly a thousand, and our 
other chartered institutions are almost innumer- 
able. If all these corporations are to be justified 
in using their corporate funds for the purpose of 
influencing elections; of elevating their political 
friends, and crushing their political foes, our con- 
dition is truly deplorable. We shall thus intro- 
duce into the State a new, dangerous, and an 
alarming power, the effects of which no man can 
anticipate. Watchful jealousy is the price which 
a free people must ever pay for their liberties; and 
this jealousy should be Argus-eyed in watching 
the political movements of corporations. 

After the bank had been defeated in the presi- 
dential election, it adopted anew course of policy. 
W hat it had been unable to accomplish by making 
money plenty, it determined it would wrest from 
the sufferings of the people by making money 
scarce. Pressure and panic then became its wea- 
pons; and with these it was determined, if possi- 
ble, to extort a recharter from the American peo- 
ple. It commenced this warfare upon the interests 
of the country about the Ist of August, 1-33. In 
two short months it decreased its loans more than 
$4,000,000, whilst the deposits of the Government 
with it had increased, during the same period, 
$2,250,000. { speak in round numbers. It was 
then in the act of reducing its discounts at the rate 
of $2,000,000 per month. : 

The State banks had expanded their loans with 
the former expansion of the Bank of the United 
States. It now became necessary to contract them. 
The severest pressure began to be felt everywhere. 
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Had the Bank of the United States been permitted 
a short time longer to proceed in this course, for- 
tified as it was with the millions of the Govern- 
ment which 1 held on deposit, a scene of almost 
universal bankruptcy and insolvency must have 
been presented in our commercial cities. It thus 
became absolutely necessary for the President 
either to deprive the bank of the public deposits, 
as the only means of protecting the State banks, 
and through them the people, from these impend- 
ing evils, or calmly to look on and see it spreading 
ruin throughout the land. It was necessary for 
him to adopt this policy for the purpose of pre- 
venting a universal derangement of the currency, 
a general sacrifice of property, and, as an inevita- 
ble consequence, the recharter of this institution. 


By the removal of the deposits he struck a blow | 


ageiast the bank from which it has never since 
vecovered. This was the club of Hercules with 
which he slew the hydra. This was the master 
stroke by which he prostrated what a large ma- 
jority of the American people believe to have been 
a corrupt and a corrupting institution. For this 
he is not only justified, but deserves the eternal 
gratitude of his country. For this the Senate 
have condemned him; but the people of the United 
States have bailed him as a deliverer. 

It has been said by the Senator from Kentucky 
that the President, by removing the deposits from 
the Bank of the United States, united in his own 
hands the power of the purse of the nation with 
that of the sword. I think it is not difficult to 
answer this argument. What was to become of 
the public money, in case it had been removed 
from the Bank of the United States, under its 
charter, for the cause which the Senator himself 
deems justifiable? Why, sir, it would then have 
been immediately remitted to the guardianship of 
those laws under which it had been protected be- 
fore the Bank of the United States was called into 
existence. Such was the present case. In regard 
to this point, no matter whether the cause of re- 
moval was sufficient or not, the moment the de- 
posits were actually removed they became subject 
to the preéxisting laws, and not to the arbitrary 
will of the President. 

‘The Senator from Kentucky has contended that 
the President violated the Constitution and the 
laws, by dismissing Mr. Duane from office be- 
cause he would not remove the deposits, and by 
appointing Mr. ‘Taney to accomplish this purpose. 
I shall not discuss at any length the power of re- 
moval. It is now too late in the day to question 
it. That the Executive possesses this power was 
decided by the first Congress. It has often since 
been discussed and decided in the same manner, 
and it has been exercised by every President of 
the United States. The President is bound by 
the Constitution to ‘* take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.’’ If he cannot remove his 
executive officers, it is impossible that he can per- 
form this duty. Every inferior officer might set 
up for himself; might violate the laws of the 
country, and put him at defiance, whilst he would 
remain perfectly powerless. He could not arrest 
theircareer. A foreign Minister might be betray- 
ing and disgracing the nation abroad, without any 
power to recall him until the next meeting of the 
Senate. This construction of the Constitution 
involves so many dangers and so many absurdi- 
ties, that it could not be maintained fora moment, 
even if there had not been a constant practice 
against it of almost half a century. 

But it is contended by the Senator that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is a sort of independent 
power in the State, and is released from the con- 
trol of the Executive. And why? Simply because 
he is directed by law to make his annual report to 
Congress and not to the President. If this posi- 
tion be correct, then it necessarily follows that the 
Executive is released from the obligation of taking 
care that the numerous and important acts of Con- 
gress regulating the fiscal concerns of the country 
shall be faithfully executed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is thus made independent of his control. 
What would be the position of this officer under 
such a construction of the Constitution and laws 
it would be very difficult to decide. And this won- 
derful transformation of his character has arisen 
from the mere circumstance that Congrefs have by 
law directed him tomakean annual report to them! 
No, sir; the Executive is responsible to Congress 


| palpable meaning of this phrase, connected with 
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Constitution. 
I have now arrived at the great question of the 


resolution of March, 1834. Itis my firm convic- | 
tion that the Senate possesses no such power; 

and it is now my purpose to establish this posi- 

tion. The decision on this point must depend 

upon a true answer to the question, does this res- 

olution contain any impeachable charge against 

the President? If it does, I trust I shall demon- 

strate that the Senate violated its constitutional 

duty in proceeding to condemn him in this man- | 
ner. I shall again read the resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the President, in. the late executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogat‘on of both.”? 


This language is brief and comprehensive. It 


comes at once to the point. It bears a striking 
impress of the character of the Senator from Ken- 


against the President? 

The fourth section of the second article of the 
Constitution declares that ‘* the President, Vice 
‘President, and all civil officers of the United 
‘ States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
‘ ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
‘other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 


It has been contended that this condemnatory 
resolution contains no impeachable offense, be- 
cause it charges no criminal intention against the 
President: and I admit that it does not attribute 


‘to him any corrupt motive in express words. Is 


this sufficient to convince the judgment of any | 
impartial man that none such was intended? Let 
us, for a few moments, examine this proposition. 
if it be well founded, the Senate may forever 
hereafter usurp the power of trying, condemning, 


‘and destroying any officer of the Government, 


without affording him the slightest opportunity 
of being heard in his defense. They may thus 
abuse their power, and prostrate any object of 
their vengeance. It seems we have now made the 
discovery, that the Senate are authorized to exert 
this tremendous power—that they may thus as- 
sume to themselves the office both of accuser and 
of judge, provided the indictment contains no 


| express allegation of a criminal intention. The 


President, or any officer of the Government, may 


be denounced by the Senate as a violator of the | 


Constitution of his country,—as derelict in the 
performance of his public duties, provided there 


be no express imputation of an improper motive. | 


The characters of men whose reputation is dearer 
to them than their lives, may thus be destroyed. 
They may _be held up to public execration by the 
omission of a few formal words. ‘The condemna- 
tion of the Senate carries with it such a moral 
power, that perhaps there is no man in the United 
States, except AnpRew Jackson, who could have 
resisted its force. No, sir: such an argument can 
never command conviction. That which we have 
no power to do directly, we can never accomplish 
by indirect means. We cannot by resolvtion 
convict a man of an impeachable offense, merely 
because we may omit the formal words of an im- | 
peachment. We must regard the substance of | 
things, and not the mere form. 


But again. Although a criminal intention be | 


notcharged,inso any words, by this resolution, 
yet its language, even without the attendant cir- 
cumstances, clearly — this meaning. The 
President is charged with having ‘* assumed upon 
himself authority and power not conferred by the | 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.”’ | 
“‘Assamed upon himself.”” What is the plain, | 


what precedes and follows? Is it not “to arro- 
gate,” to claim or seize unjustly??? These are | 


two of the first meanings of the word assume, | 
according to the lexicographers. To assume upon || 
‘oneself, is a mode of expression which is rarely 
taken ina good sense. As it is used here, I ask |! 


if any man of plain common understanding, after 
reading this resolution, would ever arrive at the 


‘ conclusion that any Senator voted for it under the ! 


7 
| for the faithful execution of all the laws; aad if | 
tne present or any other President should prove | 
faithless to his high trust, the present Senate, not- | 
withstanding all which has been said, would be as | 
ready as their predecessors to inflict condign pun- | 
ishment upon him in the mode pointed out by the 


constitutional power of the Senate to adopt the || power of violating the laws and the Constitution 
on ( 1} 


te [January 16, 


SENATE, 


impression that the President was innocent of ay 

improper intention, and that he violated the Cop, 
stitution from mere mistake, and from Pure ino. 
tives? The common sense of mankind revolts 
the idea. How can it be contended, for a sing), 
moment, that you can denounce the President a, 
a man who had ‘‘assumed upon himself” the 


of his country, and in the same breath declare tha 
you had not the least intention to criminate hin 
and that your language was altogether inofensiye: 
The two propositions are manifestly inconsistent 

But | go one step further. If we were sittins 
as a court of impeachment, and the bare propos. 
tion were established to our satisfaction, that the 
President had, in violation of the Constitution ang 
the laws, withdrawn the public revenue of the 
country from the depositary to whose charge Cop. 
gress had committed it, and assumed the contro} 
over it himself, we would be bound to convict him 
of a high official misdemeanor. Under such cir. 


cumstances, we should be bound to infer a crim. 


inal intention from this illegal and unconstitutional 
act. Criminal justice could never be administered, 


society could not exist, if the tribunals of the 


¢ | country should not attribute evil motives to illegal 
tucky. Does it charge an impeachable offense || i ) 


and unconstitutional conduct. Omniscience alone 
can examine the heart. When poor, frail man is 


placed in the judgment seat, he must infer the 


intentions of the accused from his actions. That 
‘‘the tree is known by its fruit,’’ is an axiom 
which we have derived from the fountain of al] 
truth. Does a poor, naked, hungry wretch, at this 
inclement season of the year, take from my pocket 


/a single dollar, the law infers a criminal intent, 
/ and he must be convicted and punished asa thief, 


though he may have been actuated by no other 
motive than that of saving his wife and his children 
from starvation. And shall a different rule be 
applied to the President of the United States? 
Shall it be said of a man elevated to the highest 


| station on earth, for his wisdom, his integrity, 


and his virtues, with all his constitutional advisers 
around him, when he violates the Constitution of 
his country, and usurps the control over its entire 


| revenue, that he may successfully defend himself 
_ by declaring that he had done this deed without 


any criminal intention? No, sir; in such a case, 


| above all others, the criminal intention must be 


inferred from the unconstitutional exercise of high 
and dangerous powers. ‘The safety of the Republic 


_ demands that the President of the United States 
should never shield himself behind such flimsy 


pretexts. ‘This resolution, therefore, although it 
may not have assumed the form of an article of 
impeachment, possesses all the substance. 

It was my fate some years ago to have assisted 
as a manager, in behalf of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the trial of an impeachment before 
thisbody. It then became my duty to examine all 
the precedents in such cases which had occurred 
under our Government, since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. On that occasion I found 
one which has a strong bearing upon this ques- 


tion. I refer to the case of Judge Pickering. He 


was tried and condemned by the Senate upon all 
the four articles exhibited against him; although 
the first three contained no other charge than thet 


of making decisions contrary to law, in a cause 


involving a mere question of property, and then 
refusing to grant the party injured an appeal from 
his decision, to which he wasentitled. From the 
clear violation of law in this case, the Senate must 
have inferred an impure and improper motive. 
If anything further were wanting to prove that 


the resolution of the Senate contained a criminel 
and impeachable charge against the President, It 
might be demonstrated from all the circumstances 


attending the transaction. Whilst this resolution 
was in progress through the Senate, the Bank of 


the United States was employed in producing 


panic and pressure throughout the land. Much 


| actual suffering was experienced by the people; 
| and where that did not exist, they dresded un- 


knownand awful calamities. Confidence between 
man and man wasatanend. There wasa fearful 
pause in the business of the country. We were 


| then engaged in the most violent party conflict 


recorded inourannals. Tousethe language of the 


Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] we were! 


the midst of a revolution. On the one side it was 
contended that the power over the purse of the 
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nation had been usurped by the President; that in 
his own person he had united this power with 
that of the sword, and that the liberties of the 
eople were gone, unless he could be arrested in 
jis mad career. Onthe other hand, the friends of 
the President maintained that the removal of the 
jeposits from the Bank of the United States was 
an act of stern justice to the people; that it was 
strictly legal and constitutional; that he was im- 
elled to it by the highest and purest principles of 
atriotism; and that it was the only means of 
rostrating an institution which threatened the 
destruction of our dearest rights and liberties. 
During this terrific conflict public indignation | 
was aroused to such a degree, that the President 
received a great number of anonymous letters, 


threatening him with assassination unless he | 


d restore the deposits. 
~ during ae. pendency of this conflict 
throughout the country, that the Senator from 
Kentucky thought proper, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1833, to present his condemnatory resolution 
to the Senate. And here, sir, permit me to say 
that 1 do not believe there was any corrupt con- 
nection between any Senator upon this floor and 
the Bank of the United States. But it was at this 
inauspicious moment that the resolution was in- 
troduced. How was it suppofted by the Senator 
from Kentucky? He told us thatarevolution had 
already commenced. He told us that. by the 3d 
of March, 1837, if the progress of innovation 
should continue, there would be scarcely a vestige 
remaining of the Government and policy as they 
had existed prior to the 3d of March, 1829. That 
in a term of years a little more than that which 
was required to establish our liberties, the Govern- 
ment would be transformed into an elective mon- 
archy—the worst of all forms of Government. He 


compared the measure adopted by General Jack- | 


son with the conduct of the usurper Czesar, who, 
after he had overrun Italy in sixty days, and con- 
quered the liberties of his native country, terrified 
the Tribune Metellus, who guarded the treasury 
of the Roman people, and seized it by open force. 


He declared that the President had proclaimed an | 


open, palpable, and daring usurpation. ,He con- 
cluded by asserting that the premonitory symp- 
toms of despotism were upon us; and if Congress 
did not apply an instantaneous and effective rem- 
edy, the fatal collapse would soon come on, and 
we should die, ignobly die, base, mean, and abject 


pitied, unwept, and unmourned. 


are told, in the reports of the day, that when he 
took his seat, there was repeated and loud applause 
in the galleries. ‘This, it will be remembered, was 
the introductory speech of the Senator. In my 
opinion, it was one of theablest and most eloquent 
of all his able and eloquent speeches. He was 


then riding upon the whirlwind, and directing the | 


storm. At the time I read it, for [ was not then 
in the Senate, it reminded me of the able, the vin- 


dictive, and the a appeal of Mr. Burke be- || 


fore the House of Lords, on the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, in which he denounced that 
Governor General as the ravager and oppressor 
of India, and the scourge of the millions who had 
been placed under his authority. 


And yet, we are now told that this resolution 


did not intend to impute any criminal motive to 
the President. That he was a good old man, 
though not a good constitutional lawyer; and that 
he knew better how to wield the sword than to 
construe the Constitution. 

Mr. CLAY here rose to explain. He said: I 
never have said, and never will say, that person- 
ally I acquitted the President of any improper 
intention. I lament that I cannot say it. But 
what I did say was, that the act of the Senate of 
1834 is free from the imputation of any criminal 
motives, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This avowal is in character 
with the frank and manly nature of the Senator 
from Kentucky. It is no more than what I ex- 
pected from him. The imputation of any improper 
Motive to the President has been again and again 
disclaimed by other Senators upon this floor. The 
Senator from Kentucky has now boldly come out 
in his true colors, and avows the principles which 
he held at the time. He acknowledges that he 
id not acquit the President from improper inten- 





Expunging Resolution—Mr. Buchanan. 


| tions when charging him with a violation of the 
| Constitution of his country. 
| This trial of the President before the Senate 
continued for three months. During this whole 
period, instead of the evidence which a judicial 
tribunal ought to receive, exciting memorials, 


signed by vast numbers of the people, and well 
calculated to inflame the passions of his judges, 
were daily pouring in upon the Senate. He was 


denounced upon this floor by every odious epithet 
which belongs to tyrants. Finally, the obnoxious 
resolution was adopted by the vote of the Senate, 
on the 28th day of March, 1834. After the ex- 
position which | have made, can any impartial 
mind doubt but that this resolution intended to 
charge against the President a willful and daring 
violation of the Constitution and the laws? I think 
not. 
| The Senator from Kentucky has argued, with 
| his usual power, that the functions of the Senate, 
acting in a legislative capacity, are not to be 
restricted, because it is possible that the same 
| question, in another form, may come before us 
| judicially. I concur in the truth and justice of 
this position. We must perform our legislative 
duties; and if, in the investigation of facts, having 
| legislation distinctly in view, we should incident- 
ally be led to the investigation of criminal charges, 
it 18 a necessity imposed upon us by our condition, 
from which we cannot escape. It resulis from the 
| varying nature of our duties, and not from our own 
will. I admit that it would be difficult to mark 
the precise line which separates our legislative 
from our judicial functions, I shall not attempt 
it. In many cases, from necessity, they are, in 
some degree, intermingled. The present resolu- 
tion, however, stands far in advance of this line. 
It is placed in bold relief, and is clear of all such 
| difficulties. It is a mere naked resolution of cen- 
sure. It refers solely to the past conduct of the 
President, and condemns it in the strongest terms, 
without even proposing any act of legislation by 
| which the evil may be remedied hereafter. It was 
judgment upon the past alone; not preventio# for 
the future. Nay, more: the resolution is so vague 
and general in its terms, that it is impossible to 
ascertain from its face the cause of the President’s 
condemnation. The Senate have resolved that the 
_ Executive ‘* has assumed upon himself authority 


and power not conferred by the Constitution and | 
| laws, but in derogation of both.” 
slaves, the scorn and contempt of mankind, un- | 
What a spec- | 
tacle was then presented in this Chamber! e 


What is the 
specification under this charge? Why, that he 
has acted thus, ‘in the late executive proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue.’? What execu- 

| tive proceedings? The resolution leaves us en- 

_tirely in the dark upon this subject. 


How could | 


| any legislation spring from such a resolution? It | 


is impossible. None such was ever attempted. 
If the resolution had preserved its original phra- 

seology—if it had condemned the President for 

dismissing one Secretary of the Treasury because 


| he would not remove the deposits, and for ap- | 


— his successor to effect this purpose, the 
enator might then have contended that the evil 


was distinctly pointed out; and, although no legis- | 


| lation was proposed, the remedy might be applied | 


hereafter. 
this feeble argument. He has left us upon an 
| ocean of uncertainty, without chart ‘or compass. 
‘*The late executive proceedings in relation to the 
revenue,’ is a phrase of the most general and 
|| indefinite character, Every Senator who voted in 
|favor of this resolution, may have acted upon 
| different principles. To procure its passage, noth- 


But he has deprived himself even of | 
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|, ginated but few legislative measures. 


| ing more was necessary than that a majority | 


|! should unite in the conclusion that the President | 


‘had violated the Constitution and the laws in| 


‘| some one or other of his numerous acts in relation | 
| to the publicrevenue. The views of Senators con- | 


|| stituting the majority may have varied from each 


|| other to any conceivable extent; and yet they may | 


|| have united in the final vote. That this was the 


|| fact to a considerable extent, I have always under- | 


|| stood. It is utterly impossible, either that such a 
i} 2 . 
|| proceeding could ever have been intended to be- 


| come the basis of legislation, or that legislative | 
|| action could have ever sprung from such a source. | 


I flatter myself, then, I have succeeded in prov- 


| 
| 
| 





subjected him to impeachment. 


ing that this resolution charged the President with i the case. 
a high official misdemeanor, wholly disconnected || dent, and denounced him to the world as a violator 
from legislation, which, if true, ought to have 1 of the Constitution. 


SENATE. 


This brings me directly to the question, had the 
Senate any power, under the Constitution, toadopt 
such aresolution? In other words, can the Senate 
condemn a public officer by a simple resolution, 
for an offense which would subject him to an im- 
peachment? To state the proposition, is to answer 
this question in the negative. Dreadful would be 
the consequence if we possess and should exercise 
such a power. 

This body is invested with high and responsible 
powers of a legislative, an executive, anda judicial 
character. No person can enter it until he hasat- 
tained a matureage. Our term of service is longer 
than that of any other elective functionary. If 
Senators will have it so, it is the most aristocratic 
branch of our Government. For what purpose 
did the framers of the Constitution confer upon it 
these varied and important powers, and this long 
tenure of office? Theansweris plain. It was placed 
in this secure and elevated position that it might 
be above the storms of faction which so often in- 
flame the passions of men. It never was intended 
to be an arena for political gladiators. Until the 
second session of the Third Congress, the Senate 
always sat with closed doors, except in a single 
instance, when the eligibility of Mr. Gallatin toa 
seat in the body was the subject of discussion. Of 
this particular practice, however, I cannot approve. 
I merely state it, to show the intention of those 
who framed the Constitution. [ was informed by 
one of the most eminent statesmen and Senators 
which this country has ever produeed, now no 
more, (the late Mr. King,) that for some years 
after the Federal Government commenced its oper- 
ations, the debates of the Senate resembled con- 
versations, rather than speeches, and that it ori- 
Senators 
were then critics, rather than authors in legislation. 
Whether its gain in eloquence, since it has become 
a popular assembly, and since the sounds of thun- 
dering applause has been heard in the galleries at 
the denunciation of the President, has been an 
equivalent for its loss in true dignity, may well be 
doubted. To give this body its just influence with 
the people, it ought to preserve itself as free as 
possible from angry political discussions. In the 
performance of our executive duties, in the ratifi- 
cation of treaties, and in the confirmation of nom- 
inations, the Constitution has connected us with 
the Executive. The efficient and successful ad- 
ministration of the Government, therefore, requires 
that we should move on together in as much har- 
mony as may be consistent with the independent 
exercise of our respective functions. 

But, above all, we should be the most cautious 
in guarding our judicial character from suspicion. 
We constitute the high court of impeachment of 
this nation, before which every officer of the Gov- 
ernment may be arraigned. To this tribunal is 
committed the character of men whose character 
is far dearer to them than their lives. We should 
be the rock standing in the midst of the ocean, for 
the purpose of affording a shelter to the faithful 
officer from unjust persecution, against which the 
billows might dash themselves in vain. Whilst 
we are a terror to evil-doers, we should be a praise 
to those who do well. We should never volun- 
tarily perform any act which might prejudice our 
judgment, or render us suspected as a judicial 
tribunal. More especially, when the President 
of the United States is arraigned at the bar of 

ublic opinion for offenses which might subject 
fim to an impeachment, we should remain not 
only chaste, but unsuspected. Better, infinitely 
better, would it be for us not to manifest our 
feeling, even in a case in which we were morally 
certain the House of Representatives would not 

prefer before us articles of impeachment, than to 
reach the object of our disapprobation by a usurpa- 
tion of their rights. It is true that when the Senate 
passed ‘he resolution condemning the President,a 
majority in the House were of a different opinion. 
But the next elections might have changed that 
majority into a minority. The House might then 
have voted articles of impeachment against the 
President. Under such circumstances, | pray you 
to consider in what a condition the Senate would 
have been placed. They had already prejudged 
hey had already convicted the Presi- 


In criminal prosecutions, 
even against the greatest malefactor, if a juror has 
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preju ige i the cause, he cannot enter the jury box. 
The Senate bad rendered itself wholly incompe- 
cause, to perform its highest judicial 
Che trial of the President, had articles 
of impeachment been preferred against him, would 
have been but a solemn mockery of justice. 


tent, in (his 


functions, 


Exvpunging Resolution—Mr. Buchanan. 


| enumerate. The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 


The Constutation of the United States has care- 


fully provided against such an enormous evil, by 
declaring ‘‘that the House of Representatives 


shail have the sule power of impeachment,”’ and | 
**the Senate shall have the sole power to try ail | 


impeachments.’’ Until the accused is brought 


betore us by the House, it is a manifest violauion 
of our solemn duty to condemn him by a resolu- 
tron. 


In a court of criminal jurisdiction, without any | 


indictment having been found by a grand jury, 
without having given the defendant notice to ap- 
pear, without having afforded him an opportunity 


of cross-examining the witnesses against him, and | 
meking hrs defense, should resolve that he was | 


guilty of a high crime, and place this conviction 
upon their records, all mankind would exclaim 
against the mjustice and unconsutauonality of the 
act. Wherem consists the difference between this 
case and the condemnation of the President? In 


fall with tenfold force upon its object. I have 


often been astonished, notwithstanding the ex- | 


tended and well-deserved popularity of General | 
Jackson, that the moral influence of this condem- 


nation by the Senate had not crushed him. With 
what tremendous effect might this assumed power 


of the Senate be used to blast the reputation of any | 


man who might fall under its displeasure! 


ican people have wisely determined to blot 1 out 
forever. 

it is painful to reflect what might have been the 
condition of the country, if at the inauspicious 


moment of the passage of the resolution against | 


the President, its interests and its honor had ren- 


dered it necessary to engageina foreign war. The | 
fearful consequences of such a condition, at such | 


Would the | 


a moment, must strike every mind. 
Senate then have confided to the President the 
necessary power to defend the country ? 
could the sinews of war have been found? 
what condition was this body, at that moment, to 
act upon an important treaty negotiated by the 
President, or upon any of his nominations? But 
I forbear to enlarge upon this topic. 

1 have now arrived at the last point in this dis- 
cussion. Do the Senate possess the power, under 
the Constitution, of expunging the resoluuon of 
March, 1834, from their Journals, in the manner 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Benron’} I cheerfully admit that we must show 


that this 1s not contrary to the Constitution; for || 


we can never redress one violation of that instru- 
meni by committing another. Before I proceed to 
this branch of the subject, I shall put myself right, 
by a brief historical remimiscence. I entered the 


Senate in December, 1834, fresh from the ranks | 


of the people, without the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility against any Senator on this floor. I then 
thought that the resolution of the Senator from 
Missouri was too severe in proposing to expunge. 
Although | was anxious to record, in strong 
terms, my entire disapprobation of the resolution 
of March, 1834, yet | was willing to accomplish 
this object without doing more violence to the 
feelings of my associates on this floor, than was 
absolutely necessary to justify the President. Ac- 
tuated hy these friendly motives, | exerted all my 
little influence with the Senator from Missouri, to 


induce him to abandon the word expunge, and sub- | 


stitute some others in its place. I knew that this 
word was exceedingly obnoxious to the Senators 
who had voted tor the former resolution. Other 
friends of his also exerted their influence; and at 
length his kindly feelings prevailed, and he con- 
sented to abandon that word, although it was pe- 
culiarly dear to him. I speak from my own 
knowledge. ‘ All which I saw and part of which 
I was.”’ 

The resolution of the Senator from Missouri 


came before the Senate on the 3d of March, 835. | 


Under it the resolution of Mareh, 1834, was * or- 
dered to be expunged from the Journal,” for 
reasons appearing on its face, which I need not 


The | 
precedent is extremely dangerous; and the Amer- | 


Where | 
In 





Wurre}] moved to amend the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri, by striking out the order 
to expunge, with the reasons for it, and inserting 


in their stead the words, *‘ rescinded, reversed, re- | 


pealed, and declared to be null and void.’”? Some 
difference of opinion then arose among the friends 
of the Administration as to the words which should 
be substituted in place of the order to expunge. 
For the purpose of leaving this question perfectly 
open, you, sir,[Mr. Kina, of Alabama, was in the 
chair,] then moved to amend the original motion 
of Mr. Benton, by striking out the words, *‘ or- 
dered to be expunged from the Journal of the Sen- 
ate.’’ This motion prevailed, on the yeas and nays, 
by a vote of 39 to7; and amongst the yeas, the name 


of the Senator from Missouri is recorded. The res- | 


olution was thus left a blank, in i's most essential 
feature, ready to be filled up as the Senate might 
direct. 
subject, had commenced. 
bud, however, by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Wesster.] Whilst the resolution was 


| still in blank, he rose in his place, and proclaimed 
| the triumph of the Constitution, by the vote to 


strike out the word expunge, and then moved 
nothing, except that such a conviction by the || 
Senate, on account of its exalted character, would | 


to lay the resolution on the table, declaring that 


he would neither withdraw his motion for friend | 
This motion precluded all amendment | 


nor foe. 
and all debate. It prevailed by a party vote; and 
thus we were left with our resolution a blank. 
Such was the manner in which the Senators in 
opposition received our advances of courtesy and 
kindness, in the moment of their strength and our 
weakness. [Had the Senator from Massachusetts 
suffered us to proceed but for five minutes, we 
should have filled up the blank in the resolution. 
It would then have assumed a distinct form, and 
they would never afterwards have heard of the 
word expunge. We should have been content 
with the words ‘ rescinded, reversed, repealed, 
and declared to be null and void.’’ But the con- 
duct of the Senator from Massachusetts on that 
occagion, and that of the party with which he 
acted, roused the indignation of every friend of the 
Administration on this floor. We then determined 
that the word expunge should never again be sur- 
rendered. 

The Senator from Kentucky has introdnced a 
precedent from the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of proving that we have no right to adopt this reso- 
lution. ‘To this I can have no possible objection. 
But I can tell the Senator, if | were convinced that 
I had voted wrong, when comparatively a boy, 


, more than twenty years ago, the fear of being 


termed inconsistent would not now deter me from 
voting right upon the same question. I do not, 
however, repent of my vote upon that occasion. 
I would now vote in the same manner, under 
similar circumstances. I should not vote to ex- 
punge, under any circumstances, any proceedings 
from the Journal by obliterating the record. If I 
do not prove, before I take my seat, that the case 
in the Legislature of Pennsylvania was essentially 
different from that now before the Senate, I shail 
agree to be proclaimed inconsistent and time- 
serving. 

It was my gettled conviction at the commence- 
ment of the last session of Congress that the Senate 
had no power to obliterate their Journal. This 


_ was shaken, but not removed, by the argument of 
| the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Porrer,] who 
_confessedly made the ablest speech on the Other 


side of the question. The Constitution declares 
that ** each Houseshall keep a Journal of its pro- 


|‘ ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 


| require secrecy.” 


‘excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
What was the position which 


| that Senator then attempted to maintain? In order 


to prove that we had no power to obliterate or 
destroy our Journals, he thought it necessary to 
contend that the word ‘‘ keep,”’ as used in the 
Constitution, means both to record and to pre- 
| serve. This appeared tome to be a mere begging 
of the question. 
I shall attempt no definition of the word ‘* keep.”’ 
At least since the days of Plato, we know that 
definitions have beendangerous. Yet I think that 
the meaning of this word, as applied to the sub- 
ject-matter, is so plain that he who runs may read. 
‘if I direct my agent to keep a journal of his pro- 


The era of good feeling, in regard to this | 
It was nipped in the | 
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| ceedings, and publish the same, my palpable 
| meaning is, that he shall write these proceedings 
down, from day to day, and publish what he has 
written for general information. After he hag 
obeyed my commands, after he has kept his jour. 
nal, and published it to the world, he has executed 
the essential part of the trust confided to him 
What becomes of this original manuscript journal 
| afterwards, is a matter of total indifference. §o 
in regard to the manuscript Journals of either 
House of Congress; after more than a thousand 
copies have been printed, and published, and dis. 
tributed over the Union, it is a matter of not the 


|| least importance what disposition may be made of 


them. They have answered their purpose, and, in 
any practical view, become useless. If they were 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed, it would not be an 
event of the slightest public consequence. Such 
indifference has prevailed upon this subject, that 
these Journals have been considered in the House 
of Representatives as so much waste paper, and, 
during a period of thirty-four years after the or. 
ganization of the Government they were actually 
destroyed. (Vide the Appendix.) From this 
| circumstance no public or private inconvenience 
| has been, or ever can be, sustained; because our 
| printed Journals are received in evidence in all 
courts of justice in the same manner as if the 
originals were produced. 

The Senator from Louisiana discovered that to 
| ** keep’? means both ‘to record’? and ‘* to pre- 
| serve.”? But can you give this, or any other word 
in the English language, two distinct and inde- 
| pendent meanings at the same time, as applied to 

the same subject? 1 think not. From the imper- 
fection of human language, from the impossibility 
of having appropriate words to express every 
idea, the same word, as applied to different sub- 
| jects, has a variety of significations. As applied 
_to any one subject, it cannot, at the same time, 
| convey two distinct meanings. In the Constitu- 
| tion it must mean either ‘to write down,’ or “to 
| preserve.”’ It cannot have both significations, 
| Let Senators, then, take their choice, If it signi- 
| fies ‘to write down,’’ as it unquestionably does, 
| what becomes of the constitutional injunction to 
| preserve? The truth is, that the Constitution has 

not provided what shall be done with the manu- 
| script Journal, after it has served the purposes for 
| which it was called into existence. When it has 
| been published to the people of the United States, 
| for whose use it was ordered to be kept; after it 
_has thus been perpetuated, and they have been 
furnished with the means of judging of the public 

conduct of their public servants, it ceases to be 
| an object of the least importance. Whether it be 
| thrown into the garret of the Capitol with other 
useless lumber, or be destroyed, is a matter of no 
public interest. It has probably never once been 
| referred to in the history of our Government. If 
| it should ever be determined to be a violation of 
| the Constitution to obliterate or destroy this manu- 
| script journal, it must be upon different principles 
| from those which have been urged in this debate. 
| My own impression is, that as the framers of the 
| Constitution have directed us to keep a Journal, a 
constructive duty may be implied from this com- 
|| mand, which would forbid us to obliterate or de- 
| stroy it. Under this impression, I should vote, as 

I did twenty years ago, in the Legislature of Penn- 
. 8ylvania, against any proposition actually to ex- 
_ punge any part.of the Journal. But waiving this 
unprofitable discussion, let us proceed to the real 
| point in controversy. 
| Is any such proceedings as that of actually ex- 

punging the Journal, proposed by the resolution 

of the Senator from Missouri? I answer, no such 
| thing. If the Constitution had, in express terms, 
| directed us to record and to preserve a Journal of 
| our proceedings, there is nothing in the resolution 

now before us which would be inconsistent with 
| such a provision. 

| Is the drawing of a black line around the reso- 
| lution of the Senate of March, 1834, to obliterate 
| or to deface it? On the contrary, is it not to ren- 
| der it more conspicuous—to place it in bold relief 
| —to give it a prominence in the public view, be- 
| yond any other proceeding of this body, in past, 
| and, I trust, in all future time? If the argument 

of Senators were, not that we have no power (0 

obliterate, but that the Senate possessed no power 
to render one portion of the Journal more con- 
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gpicuous than another, it would have had much 


reater force. ' 
roceeding, that portion of our Journal upon 


which it operates will be rescued from a slumber 


which would otherwise have been eternal, and | 
imiles of the original resolution, without a | 


ac § : s 
word or letter defaced, will be circulated over the 


whole Union. 
But, sir, this resolution also directs that across 

the face of the condemnatory resolution there shall 

be written by the Secretary, ‘* Expunged by order 

of the Senate this day of 

of our Lord 1837.” 








Will this obliterate any part of the original | 
resolution? If it does, the duty of the Secretary | 
will be performed in a very bungling manner. | 


No such thing is intended. It would be easy to 


remove every scruple from every mind upon this | 


subject, by amending the resolution of the Sena- 


tor trom Missouri, so as to direct the Secretary 
to perform his duty in such a manner as not to | 


obliterate any part of the condemnatory resolu- 


tion. Such a direction, however, appears to me | 
to be wholly unnecessary. The nature of the | 


whole proceeding is very plain. We now adopt 
a resolution expressing our strong reprobation of 
the original resolution; and for this purpose we 
use the word ** expunged,”’ as the strongest term 
which we can apply. We then direct our Secre- 


tary todraw black lines around it, and place such a | 
reference to our proceedings of this day upon its | 


face, that in all time to come, whoever may inspect 
this portion of our Journal, will be pointed at 
once to the record of its condemnation. 
lewyer has not observed upon the margin of the 
judgment docket, if the original judgment has 


been removed to a superior court, and there re- | 


versed,a minute of such reversal? I[n our editions 
of the statutes, have we not all noted the repeal 
of any of them, which may have taken place ata 
subsequent period? Who ever heard, in the one 
case or in the other, that this was obliterating or 


destroying the record or the book? So in this | 


case we make a mere reference to our future pro- 


ceeding upon the face of the resolution, instead of | 
the margin. Suppose we should only repeal the | 
obnoxious resolution, and direct such a reference | 
to be made upon its face? Would any Senator | 


contend that this would be an obliteration of the 
Journal ? 

But it has been contended that the word expunge 
ig not the appropriate word; and we have wrested 
it fom its true signification, in applying it to the 
presentcase. Even if this allegation were correct, 
the answer would be at hand. You might then 
convict us of bad taste, but not of a violation of 
the Constitution. On the face of the resolution 
we have stated distinctly what we mean. We 
have directed the Secretary in what manner he 
shall understand it, and we have excluded the idea 
that it is our intention to obliterate or to destroy 
the Journal. 

But | shall contend that the word expunge is the 
appropriate word, and that there is not another in 
the English language so precisely adapted to con- 
vey our meaning. I shall show, from the highest 
literary and parliamentary authorities, that this 
word has acquired a signification entirely distinct 
from that of actual obliteration. Let me proceed 
immediately to this task. After citing my author- 
ities, I shall proceed with the argument. First, 
then, for those of a literary character. I read from 
Crabbe’s Synonyms, page 140; and every Sena- 
‘or will admit that this is a work of established 
reputation. In speaking of the use of the word 
‘xpunge, the author says: 

“ When the contents of a book are in part rejected, they 
ue aptly described as being expunged. In this manner the 
oat sects expunge everything from the Bible 
tik tent eae suit their purpose, or they expunge from 

at does not humor their passions.”? 

The idea that an actual obliteration was intended 
in these cases would be manifestly absurd. In 


hesame page there isa quotation from Mr. Burke, | 


‘0 illustrate the meaning of this word: 


a“ 
w tapttlieve,”? says he, ‘ that any person who was of age 
mt © a part in public concerns forty years ago, (if the in- 
var diate space were expunged from his memory) could 
fe 'y credit his senses when he should hear that an army 
Wo hundred thousand men was kept up in this Island.” 


‘ I shall now cite Mr. Jefferson as a literary au- 
a He has often been referred to on this 
or a8 a standard in politics. For this high 
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Why. sir, by means of this very | 


yin the year 


What | 





Expunging Resolution—Mr. Buchanan. 


i! 


authority [ am indebted to my friend from Louis- 
lana, (Mr. Nicuoras.] In the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, he uses the word 
expunge in the following manner: 

** Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies ; 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
expunge their former systems of Government.” 

Although the word aller was afterwards substi- 
tuted for expunge, I presume upon the ground that 
this was too strong a term, yet the change does 
not detract from the literary authority of the pre- 
cedent.—Jefferson’s Correspondence, &c., 1st vol., 

» aoe 
r I presume that I have shown that the word 


ing in our literature, which excludes the idea of | 
actual obliteration. If I should proceed one step 
further, and prove that in legislative proceedings it | 
has acquired the very same signification, I shall 
then have fully established my position. For this 
purpose I cite, first, ‘* The Secret Proceedings and 
|| Debates of the Federal Convention.”’ In page 
118, we find the following entries: 

* On motion to expunge the clause of the qualification 
as to age, it was carried—ten States against one.”? 

Again: 

‘¢ On the clause respecting the ineligibility to any other 
office, it was moved that the words ‘ by any particular 
| State,’ be erpunged—four States for, five against, and two 

divided.”’ 
So page 119: 


‘The last blank was filled up with one year, and carried 
—eight ayes, two noes, one divided. 

Mr. PINCKNEY moved to expunge the clause—agreed to, 
nem. con.’? 

Again: 

‘¢Mr. Butter moved to expunge the clause of the 
stipends—lost, seven against, three for, one divided.”’ 

Again, in page 157: 

‘*Mr. PINCKNEY moved that that part of the clause which 
disqualifies a person from holding an offiee in the State be 
expunged, because the first and best characters in a State 
may thereby be deprived of a seat in the national council. 

** Question put to strike out the words moved tor and 
carried—eight ayes, three noes.”’ 

It will thus be perceived that in the proceedings 
of the very convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion under which we are now governed, the word 
expunge was often used in its figurative sense. It 
will certainly not be asserted, or even intimated, 
by any Senator here, that when these motions to 
expunge prevailed, the words of the original draft 
of the Constitution were actually obliterated or 
defaced. The meaning is palpable. These pro- 


out. 

But I shall now produce a precedent precisely 
in point. It presents itself in the proceedings of 
the Senate of Massachusetts, and refers to the 


British vessel Peacock; denouncing the late war, 
and declaring that it was not becoming in a maral 
and religious people, to express any approbation 
of military or naval exploits which were not 


sea-coast. Some ten years afterwards, a succeed- 


resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the aforesaid resolve of the 15th day of 
June, A. D. 1853, and the preamble thereof, be, and the 
same are hereby, expunged from the Journals of the Sen- 
ate.” 


It is self-evident that, in this case, not the least 
intention existed of defacing the old manuscript 
| Journal. The word ‘‘expunge’’ was used in its 
figurative signification, just as it is in the case 
| before us, to express the strongest reprobation of 


| be expunged solely by force of the subsequent 
resolution, and not by any actual obliteration. 
There never was any actual obliteration of the 
Journal. 

Judging, then, from the highest English author- 
ities, from the works of celebrated authors and 
| statesmen, and from the proceedings of legislative 
| bodies, is it not evident that the word expunge has 
|| acquired a distinct meaning, attogether inconsistent 
|| with any actual obliteration ? 
|| All that we have heard about defacing and de- 
|| stroying the Journal are mere phantoms, which 
| have been conjured up to terrify the timid. We 


' 





expunge has acquired a distinct metaphorical mean- | 


visions were merely rejected; not actually blotted 


famous resolution of that body adopted on the 15th | 
day of June, 1813, in relation to the capture of the | 


immediately connected with the defense of our | 


ing Senate of Massachusetts adopted the following | 


| the former proceeding. That proceeding was to” 
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strongly, to express our conviction that the con- 
demnatory resolution ought never to have found 
a place on the Journal. If more authorities were 
wanting, | might refer to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. The present expunging resolution is in 
exact conformity with their instructions to their 
Senators. Asa matter of taste, 1 cannot say that 
[ much admire their plan, though | entertain no 
doubt but that it is perfectly constitutional. That 
State is highly literary; and I think I have estab- 
lished that their Legislature, when they used the 
word expunge, without intending thereby to effect 
an actual obliteration of the Journal, justly appre- 
ciated the meaning of the language which they 
employed. 

‘The word expunge is, in my opinion, the only 
one which we cowd have used clearly and forcibly 
to accomplish our purpose. [Even if it had not 
been sanctioned by practice as a parliamentary 
word, we ought ourselves to have first established 
the precedent. It suits thecase precisely. If you 
rescind, reverse, or repeal a resolution, you thereby 
admit that it once had some constitutional or legal 
authority. If you declare it to have been null and 
void from the beginning, this is but the expression 
of your own opinion that such was the fact. This 
word expunge acts upon the resolution itself. It 
at once goes to its origin, and destroys its legal 
existence as if it had never been. It does not 
merely kill, but it annihilates. 

Parliamentary practice has changed the mean- 
ing of several other words from their primitive 
signification, in a similar manner with that of the 
word expunge. The original signification of the 
word rescind is ‘to cut off.’’ Usage has made it 
mean, in reference to a law or resolution, to abro- 
gate or repeal it. We every day hear motions 
**to strike out.’” What is the literal meaning of 
this expression? The question may be best an- 
swered by asking another. If I were to request 
you to strike out a line from your letter, and you 
were willing to comply with my request, what 
would be your conduct? You would run your 
pen through it immediately. You would literally 
strike it out. Yet what use do we make of this 
phrase every day in our legislative proceedings ? 
If | make a motion to strike out a section from a 
bill, and it prevails, the Secretary incloses the 
printed copy of it in black lines, and makes a note 
on the margin that it has been stricken out. The 
original he never touches. Why, then,should not 
the word expunge, without obliterating the pro- 
ceedings to which it is directed, signify to destroy 
as if it never had existed ? 

After all that has been said, I think I need 
scarcely again recur to the Pennsylvania prece- 
dent. Itis evident from the whole of that proceed- 
ing that an actual expunging of the Journal was 
intended, if it had not already been executed. I 
have no recollection whatever of the circumstances, 
but am under a perfect conviction, from the face 
of the Journal, that such was the nature of the 
case. I should vote now as I did then, after a 
period of more than twenty years. Both my vote, 
and the motion which | subsequently made upon 
that occasion, evidently Pere: upon this prin- 
ciple. The question arose in this manner, as it 
appears from the Journal. On the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1816, ‘‘ The Speaker informed the House that 
‘a constitutional question being involved in a de- 
‘cision by him yesterday, on a motion to expunge 
‘certain proceedings from the Journal, he was de- 
‘sirous of having the opinion of the House on 
‘that decision,’’ viz: ‘‘that a majority can ex- 
‘punge from the Journal proceedings in which 
‘the yeas and nays have not beencalled.’’ Now, 
as no trace whatever appears upon the Journal of 
the preceding day of the motion to which the 
Speaker refers, it is highly probable, nay *t is 
almost certain, that the proceedings had been ac- 
tually expunged before he asked the advice of the 
House. 

No man feels with more sensibility the neces- 
sity which compels him to perform an unkind act 
towards his brother Senators than myself; but we 
have now arrived at that point when imperious 
duty demands that we should either adopt this ex- 
punging resolution or abandon itforever. Already 
much precious time has been employed in its dis- 
cussion. The moment has arrived when we must 
act. Senators in the opposition console them- 


intend no such thing. We only mean, most | selves with the belief that posterity will do them 
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justice, should it be denied to them by the present 


generation. They place their own nemes in: the 
one scale, and ours in the other, and flatter them- 
selves with the hope that before that tribunal at 
least, their weight will preponderate. For my 
own part, I am willing to abide the issue. I am 
willing to be judged for the vote which I shall 
give to-day not only by the present, but by future 
generations, should my obscure name ever be men- 
tioned in after times. After the passions and pref: 
udices of the present moment shall have subsided, 
and the impartial historian shall come to record the 


proceedings of this day, he will say that the dis- 


tinguished men who passed the resolution con- 
demning the President, were urged on to the act 
by a desire to occupy the high places in the Gov- 
ernment. That aa ambition noble in itself, but 
not wisely regulated, had obscured their judgment, 
and impelled them to the adoption of a measure 
unjust, illegal, and unconstitutional. ‘That in or- 
der to vindicate both the Constitution and the 
President, we were justified in passing this ex- 
punging resolution, and thus stamping the former 
proceeding with our strongest disapprobation. 

I rejoice in the belief that this promises to be 
one ot the last highly exciting questions of the 
present day. During the period of General Jack- 
gson’s civil administration, what has he not done 
for the American people? During this period he 
has had more difficult and dangerous questions to 
settle, both at home and abroad ,—questions which 
aroused more intensely the passions of men,—than 
any of his predecessors. They are now all hap- 
pily ended, except the one which we shall this 
day bring to a close, 

«© And all the clouds that lower’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

The country now enjoys abundant prosperity 
at home, whilst it is respected and admired by 
foreign nations. Although the waves may yet be in 
some agitation from the effect of the storms through 
which we have passed, yet I think I can perceive 
the rainbow of peace extending itself across the 
firmament of heaven. 

Should the next Administration pursue the same 
course of policy with the present; should it dis- 
pense equa! justice to all portions and all interests 
of the Union without sacrificing any; should it 
be conducted with prudence and with firmness, 
and | doubt not but that this will be the case, we 


shall hereafter enjoy comparative peace and quiet | 


inour day. This will be the precious fruitof the 
energy, the toils, and the wisdom of the pilot who 
has conducted us in safety through the storms of 
his tempestuous administration. I am now pre- 
pared for the question. I shall vote for this reso- 
lution, but not cheerfully. I regret the necessity 
which exists for passing it; but t believe that im- 
perious duty demands its adoption. If I know 
my own heart, I can truly say that | am not actu- 
ated by any desire to obtain a miserable, petty, 


amr triumph, either for myself, or for the | 
resident of the United States, over my associates 


upon this floor. 


[ am now ready to record my vote, and thus, | 


in the opprobrious language of Senators in the 
Opposition, to become one of the executioners of 
the condemnatory resolution. 


APPENDIX. 


Orrice, House or Representatives, U.S., 
April 6, 1836. § 
T entered this office a youth, under John Beckley, who 
ras the first Clerk of the House of Representatives under 
the present Constitution of the United States, and who 
died in the year 1807. 


During the recess of Congress, he put me at what was 


termed ** recording the Journal”? of the preceding session, 
which was to write it off from the printed copy into a large 
bound volume. 1 inquired of him why it was that it was 
copied, When there was so many printed copies? He an- 
swered that the printed copies would probably, in time, 
disappear from use, &c., the large manuscript volume would 
not. 

The ** rough Journal,”’ as it was then termed, and is still 
termed, being the original rougli draft, read in the House on 


the morning after the day of which it narrates the proceed- | 


ings, Was not, and had not from the beginning, been pre- 
served. I inquired the reason, and was answered, that the 
printed copy was the official copy, as it was printed under 
the official order of the House; and as errors, which were 
sometimes discovered in the rough Journal, were corrected 
in the pro. fs of the printed copy, the printed copy was the 
most correct, and that, therefore, there was no use in lum- 


bering the oflice with the ** rough Journal,”’ after it had been i| 


printed. 


| notice, at least, shall be given of the motion to bring in a 


|| leave to bring in a bill should not be assigned the 


Freedom o if Elections—Mr. Bell. 


Two of Mr. Beckley’s immediate successors in office, | 


Mr. Magruder and Mr. Dougherty, viewed the matter as 
Mr. Beckley viewed it. I know the factfrom having called 
their attention to the subject. L often reflected upon the 
subject, and it appeared to me to be proper that the “ rough 
Journal?’ should be preserved, although I could not see any 
purpose whatever to be answered by doing so. [ often con- 
versed with the clerks of the office upon the subject; but | 
as we were only subordinates, the practice was not changed 
till the first session of the Eighteenth Congress, (1823-74,) | 
when I determined, without consulting my superior, that 
the “rough Journai’”’? should no longer be thrown away, | 
but be preserved and bound in volumes; and it bas been | 
regularly preserved and bound since. 
With great respect, I aim, sir, your obedient servant, 
8. BURCH. 
Colonel WavTer S. FRANKLIN, 
Clerk House Representatives, U. S. 


FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS. 


DEFERRED HOUSE DEBATE. | 
January 10, 1837. 

Several reports having been made from the | 
standing committees, and before the reports of 
committees were concluded, 
Mr. BELL rose, and said that he did not wish | 
to interfere with the regular reports of commit- | 
tees, but that he would now move for leave to 
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bring in the bill, of which he had given notice the || 


other day, to secure the freedom of elections. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not now 
in order; but that it would be in order for the gen- | 
tleman from Tennessee to submit the motion at 
any time when, under the rule regulating the 
‘order of business of the day,’’ it would be in | 
order for him to submit a motion on any other 
subject. 

Mr. BELL said he was under the necessity of | 
making a question on this point. He had given 
notice of this motion the other day, because he | 
could proeure an opportunity to bring in a resolu- | 
tion which might accomplish the object. He 
thought that he was entitled to make the motion | 
at this time. He did not propose now to offer a | 
resolution, but a substitute for a report, and if the | 


Chair was not satisfied that he had a right so to |' 


do at the present time, he must beg leave to sub- | 
mit a few remarks. 

The SPEAKER said he had looked carefully | 
into the question, and it was his decision that the | 
motion was not in order at this time. 

Mr. BELL appealed from this decision, and | 
entered, at some length, into his reasons for so 
doing. The rule under which he had given notice 
of his motion was the 87th rule, which is in the | 
following words: 


“Every bill shall be introduced by motion for leave, or || 


by an order of the House, on the report of the committee; 
and, in either case, a committee to prepare the same shall 
be appointed. In cases of a general nature, one day's 


bill; and every such motion may be committed.”’ 


There were two modes, (Mr. B. said,) under 
this rule, of getting a bill before the House, and, | 
in either case, it must be done by the order of the 
House; and even bills reported in the morning 
were received under the order of the House. The 
same law, the same reason, and the same rule, 
almost literally governed both cases. Both bills | 
were embraced under the same rule, and the co- | 
herence was the same. Upon what principle was | 





it that the Chair had decided that a motion for 


same hour as other reports? By what means | 
could a distinction be madein the two cases? The 
decision not only postponed the time for a day, | 
but might postpone it to the end of the session. | 
He appealed to the magnanimity and sense of | 
justice of the House, and, if that was not sufficient, | 
* appealed to the right of deliberation in this | 
House. He hoped that his character there was | 
too well known to admit of the supposition that 
he would bring forward a frivolous measure, or 
one the object of which was only to give him an | 
opportunity of making a harangue for ephemeral | 
effect, here or elsewhere. 
The SPEAKER stated the grounds of his de- | 
cision tothe House. Hepremised by saying that 
this was a novel proceeding in this House. From | 
the organization of the Government (1789) to the | 
present period, as far as precedents had been 
searched, but few cases were to be found (he be- 
lieved but two or three) of bills brought in on motion 


for leave; and these, so far as anything appears, 
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had been brought in by general consent, and re- 
ferred, sub silentio, to a committee of the House 
The Chair had looked in vain for precedents in 
the former proceedings of the House, to aid him 
in the course proper to be taken on this occasion 
He had found none, and had been thrown back 
to the question of the construction which it was 
proper should be placed on these rules. In fixin 
this construction, he had adopted the prinej E 
familiar in legal proceedings, that that construction 
was to be placed upon the statute which would 


|| give effect to every part of it, provided it be sus- 


ceptible of such a construction, and not to place 
such a construction upon one part as would total 


| abrogate and annul another, and render it inoper- 
| ative. 


This is a ‘* motion” for “leave to bring ing 
bill.”’ It is made under the rule which provides 
that ‘* every bill shall be introduced by motion for 
‘leave, or by an order of the House on the report 
‘of a committee; and, in either case, a committee 
‘to propose the bill shall be appointed. In cages 


of a general nature, one day’s notice at least shall 


‘be given of the motion to bring in a bill, and 
* every such motion may be committed.” At what 
time, and at what stage of the daily proceedings 
of the House, is it in order to make THIS MoTioy? 
The rules prescribe a particular ‘‘ order of business 
of the day,”’ for every day. The Speaker is first 
to ** cause the Journal of the preceding day to be 
read,’’? and no other motion of business can be 
interposed until this is done. ‘* As soon as the 
‘ Journal is read,’’ *‘ reports first from the stand- 


| ing, and then from the select committees, shall be 
| “called for and disposed of; resolutions shall then be 
| called for, and disposed of by the same rules which 
|| § apply to petitions.” 


** And, after one hour shall 


| *have been devoted to reports from committees 


‘and resolutions, it shall be in order to proceed to 


| *the orders of the day.”’ It is further provided 
_ that ** the business specified in the two preceding 


‘rules [the reading of the Journal, reports from 
* committees, and resolutions or motions] shall be 
‘ done at no other part of the day,’’ except during 
the morning hour. Upon the meeting of the 


| House this morning, the Journal of ‘ the preced- 


ing day was read,’’ as required by the rules; 


|‘ reports from standing committees were then 


called for,’’ as required by the rules. A part of 


| these reports have been made, and a part remain 
_to be made. 


At this stage of the proceedings a 


| member arises, and proposes to interrupt and 


arrest the call for reports from committees, by 
offering to submit ** amotion”’ ‘* for ** leave to bring 
in a bill.”” Can this motion be entertained at this 
time? In the opinion of the Chair it cannot, with- 
out a palpable violation of the rule quoted. If it 


_can be entertained at this stage, upon the same 
principle it could have been entertained immedi- 
| ately upon the meeting of the House this morning, 


and before the *‘ Journal of the preceding day was 


read.”’ 
The rules prescribe a particular order in which 


the business of the House shall be transacted. 


| They provide a division or allotment of time, and 


| set apart an hour on each day within which a par 


} 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





| 
| 


ticular class or description of ‘* business shall be 
done,”’ and expressly declare that this class or 
description of business ‘* shall be done at no other 
part of the day.” The order of business thus 
prescribed is, 1st, That the ** Journal of the pre- 
ceding day shall be read;”’ 2d, reports from com- 
mittees; and 3d, resolutions or motions shall be 
called for and disposed of according to a pre 
scribed order; and after the expiration of one 
hour, devoted to business of this character, It 
shall be in order to proceed to the orders of the 


\day. These are the express requisitions of these 


rules. It may be asked, at what time can this 
‘* motion for leave to bring in a bill’? be made? 


| The answer is furnished by the rule itself. After 
“reports from committees are made and disposed 


of, ‘* resolutions shall then be called for’’ from 
the several States, in the order of the States #4 
prescribed in the rule. The member must wall 
until his State shall be called, and it shall be 
order for him to move a resolution, or make & 
motion, and then it will be regular to entertain 

motion. This is the only proper time to make the 
motion, unless by a suspension of the rules, which 
requires a vote of two thirds, it shall be allowed 
by the House at another hour of the day. Butt 
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is suggested that ** resolution,” the term used in 
the rule, is not a motion. They belong to the 
game class of business. A resolution is in the 
nature of a motion, and a motion in the nature 
of a resolution, and in the practice of the House 
they have been invariably treated and acted on as 
synonymous. For example, when the States are 
called for resolutions, it has been*the constant 
ractice to make motions to print documents, an 
on various other subjects. A motion is an un- 
written resolution, and when submitted is reduced 
to writing and is recorded on the Journal. This 
objection is technical, and not substantial. If it 
be not so, then we must come to the absurd con- 
clusion that, by the rules, there is no time at which 
motions are in order. By this construction, both 
rules, the one giving the right to a member to 
«submit a motion for leave to bring in a bill,” 
and the other, prescribing the ‘order of business 
of the day,” during the morning hour, have teir 
full operation. The member has a right to make 
this motion, but he must wait until the time arrives 
when it is in order for him to do it. Ifa contrary 
construction be given; if a member has a right at 
any time of the day to make the motion proposed, 
then the rule prescribing the ‘‘ order of business 
of the day” is practically abrogated and re- 
scinded. If this motion may be made at a period 
of the day to interrupt and arrest the call for re- 
ports from committees, and the call of the States 
for resolutions and motions in the order of States 
as prescribed by the rule, there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from being made before the Journal of the 
preceding day has been read; and to permit either 
would be totally to change and revolutionize the 
settled order of business of this House. What 
would be the consequence which would follow? 
The member making the motion for leave, wouid 
have aright to debate it. He would have a right 
not only to state the character of a bill which he 
asks leave to bring in, but to discuss its merits. 
He may debate it, 1f he chooses, through the day. 
Other members may also debate it, in favor or 
against “the motion for leave’’ to bring it in; and 
thus the regular and established order of business 
under these rules, would be deranged and set 
aside, at the will of any one member, at any 
period of the day when he chooses to make a 
“motion for leave to bring in a bill.”? ‘The daily 
reporis made by committees would be arrested, 
not only for one day, but as long as the debate on 
the motion may continue. All resolutions and 
motions, pending and undetermined, as well as 
those to be offered, must be postponed, and pre- 
cedence given to this motion. There is nothing in 
theruleauthorizing this motion to be made, which 
makes it a privileged motion, to take precedence 
over all other business; and to permit it to be 
made so, would be not only to change the mode 
and order of doing business in this House from 
the first Congress to the present time, but to put 
it in the power of individual members to obstruct, 
delay, and prevent action on the other business 
of the House. 

By restricting the right to make this motion to 
the proper hour for submitting motions or resolu- 
tions, all confusion and derangement of the ‘order 
of the business of the House ”’ will be avoided. 
The motion, when submitted in proper time, will 
be subject to all the rules which apply to other 
motions and resolutions; and thus the business of 
the House will go on regularly, and according to 


the established practice and usages of the House. | 


: To illustrate further to what practical resulis a 
pion decision from that which had been given 
would lead, the Speaker stated that it was only 
‘fin cases of a general nature” that one day’s 
notice of this motion was required. In cases not 
of a general nature, no notice of the motion was 
required. Suppose a member has a petition and 
a resolution which he desires to present, with a 
view to have them referred to a committee of the 

ouse for a report and bill, for the relief of his 
constituents. By the rules, petitions can only be 
presented on petition day, being the first day of 
the meeting of the House in each week; and then 
only as the States are called in their order for the 
presentation of petitions. The member must wait 
until petition day, and until his State is called , be- 
fore he can present his petition. 


lutions and motions; the member must wait until 
the sa gy pending and undetermined are | 
0. 9. 





And so of reso- | 
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Freedom of Electionsx—Mr. Bell. 


disposed of, and his State is called for resolutions 
and motions, before heis entitled to submita reso- 
lution, or makea motion. Thereis no proceeding 
of this House better established, or more impera- 
tively required by the rules than this. But if the 
construction now insisted on be the true one, that 
this motion for leave may be made at this or another 
hour of every day, why, then a member having a 
petition to present, instead of waiting for petition 
day to present it, has only to prepare a bili, based 
on his petition, and come into the Hlouse on any 
morning, and submit his motion for leave to bring 
in his bill, and may proceed to the discussion of 
the merits of the bill which heasis leave to bring 
in. And soofaresolution of inquirydirected toa 
committee, which he may wish to offer. Instead 
of waiiing for his State to be called in ita order 
for resolutions, he has only to prepare a bill 


| embracing the objects of his resolution, and come 


into the House at a time when under the rules he 


| is not authorized to offer resolutions or male mo- 


tions, and submit his **motion for leave to bring 
in his bill,’? and proceed to discuss it. Every 
member may in like manner submit motions for 
leave to bring in bills, and any member may sub- 
mit as many motions of the kind as he pleases, or 


| as he has applications for relief from his constitu- 
‘ents. Every one must see that the effect of allow- 


ing such motions, except at the regular time of 
making motions, would be to annul and set aside 
the rules prescribing the *‘order of business of 
the day,” and to overturn and whoily change the 
established and uniform practice of the tiouse in 
the transaction of business. 

But itis assumed that this ‘motion for leave’’ 
may be made when reports of committees are 
called for, because it is said the same rule provides 
for reports of committees, and for the motions for 
leave; and itis insisted that bills cannot be re- 
ported even by a committee, except by ** an order 


of the House,’ and **in either case a committee 


to prepare the same shall be eppointed.’’ It is 
said that in every case of a bill reported by a com- 
mittee, though no motion is formally put, **an 
order of the House’’ is presumed to be made to 
authorize the committee to report the bill. This 
error arises from not adverting tothe fact, that by 


| another rule of the House, subsequent in the date 


'**an order of the House.”’ 


| have leave to report by bill or otherwise.” 
| mittees under this latter rule havea right to report ; 


of its enactment, the standing committees are au- 
thorized to ** report by bill or otherwise,”’ without 
The rule itself'is the 
order of the House. That rule is, that ‘‘the 
several standing committees of the House shall 
Com- 


bills without any other previcus *‘ order of the 


| House.”’ 


The same rule does not apply to 


| ** motions for leave to bring in a biil.”? The infer- 
| ence, therefore, that when it isin order for a com- 


mittee to report a bill, it is in order for a member 
not acting by order of any committee to submit, 


i nota bill, but **a motion for leave to bring ina 


bill,’ is erroneous. We must not confound the 


| motion for leave,’’ with the bill which is to follow 


| to, another. 


if the motion besgreed to by the House. This is 
a motion, not a bill. The motion is one thing, and 
the bill which is to follow, if the motion be agreed 
The member does vot rise and pre- 


| sent a bill to the House as committees in their re- 





| ports do, but he submits a motion for leave, which 


motion is the question before the Hlouse; and the 
question still recurs at what time this motion may 
be made. Thereis nothing in the rule author- 
izing it, which gives it precedence over other mo- 
tions, or reports of committees prior in point of 
time, and entitled to be first considered. The 


| policy of our rules, and the practice under them, 


have always been to employ the agency of com- 
mittees organized by the House to originate and 
bring in bills. All the bills ever brought into this 
House have been reported by committees of the 
House, with the exception of a very few cases, 
(he believed not exceeding two or three,) when 
bills had first been brought in *‘on motion for 
leave,’? and then referred toa committee to pre- 
pare the same. It does not appear in these cases, 
but that the motion for leave was made at a time, 


| and in a stage of the proceedings of the House, 


when the member had a right, under the rules, to 
make it. We cannot presume that it was made at 
any other time. We have committees organized, 


with their respective duties and jurisdiction pre- ' 


ject, according to the rules. 


Ho. or Reps. 


scribed and defined, to whom, by petition, resolu- 
tion, or motion, subjects are referred. These 
committees have a right to report by bill without 
**an order of the House,” or any question taken. 
No individual member has this right. There is 
nothing which, in any view of the question, can 
give to this motion precedence over reports and 
other motions and resolutions. It is allowed, it 
is true, to be made, but itean only be made in 
proper time. [tis but @ motion, and not, as has 
been assumed, a substituté for a report. No mem- 
ber can constitute himself a quasi committee, and 
bring into the House a substitute fora report. It 
cannot be assigned the same hour allotted to re- 
ports, because a motion for leave to bring in a bill 
is not a report, and cannot take precedence over 
reports, or of resolutions or motions, which are 
prior in point of me, and entitled to be first con- 
sidered. 

The one day’s notice required to be given of 
this motion, ** in cases of a general nature,’’ does 
not authorize the motion itself to be made out of 
time, and in violation of the prescribed order of 
business. The notice * in cass of a general na- 
ture”? only enables the mover to make the motion 
at the time when motions may be made under 
the rules. Without the notice, ‘Sin cases of a 
general nature,’’ the motion cannot be made even 
when it would be otherwise in order for the mem- 
ber to make it. The analogy between this and 
another rule of this House requiring one day’s no- 
tice ofa motion is striking. Thatruleis, that *‘no 
standing rule or order of the House shall be rescind- 
ed orchanged,without one day’s notice being given 
of the motion therefor.”” A member gives notice 
under this rule, that he will on to-morrow submit 
a motion to rescind one of the rules of the House; 
is he thereby entitied on to-morrow to submit his 
motion before it is in order to make a motion, and 
thus give precedénce to it over all other resolutions 
and motions pending and undetermined, and by 
their priority in point of time entitled under the 
rules to be first considered? Certainly not. The 
practice on this point has been long settled. The 
motion can only be made, at such time as the 
member making it would have the right to move 
a resolution, or make a motion on any other sub- 
The notice in both 
cases removes a disability, and confers no privi- 
lege which can give precedence to these motions 
over all other resolutions and motions which, 
under the rules, are authorized to be made. There 
is no analogy to be found in the proceedings of 
the other branch of the Legislature, where the 
practice has been allowed to bring in bills on 
motions for leave, because the rules governing 
the proceedings of that body differ radically from 
ours. There is an allotment of particular hours 
of time in ench day in the Senate, such as our 
rules prescribe, within which certain specified bus- 
iness of particular classes, and in a specified order 
of time, shall be transacted, and at **no other 
part of theday.’’? Thecomplaint upon the ground 
of the delay which will be produced in making 
this motion, by restricting it to the time when, 
under the rules, it shail be in order to make it, 
applies equally to all the other business before the 
House. The rules operate equally on ali the 
members of the House, and prescribea fixed order 
in which business of different classes shall be 
transacted. No business can regularly be done out 
of order. For example, reports are called from 
committees every morning. A report is made 
which gives rise to debate. It must be first dis- 
posed of before it is in order for other committees 
to make reports. So of resolutions or motions. 
After reports are’made and disposed of, the States 
are called for resolutions or moticns. A resolu- 
tion is offered which gives rise to debate. It must 
be first disposed of before it is in order for any 
other member to offer a resolution. The member 
wishing to make a report, or offer a resolution, 
may, with the same propriety, complain, on the 
ground of delay, because he cannot be permitted 
to do so until the pending report or resolution 
made before him shall have been disposed of; as in 


| this case, he can complain that he cannot make 


this motion until other business, having prece- 
dence, has heen disposed of. It is the natural 
and necessary operation of therules. If a mem- 
ber submit a resolution or other proposition, when 


‘in order for him to do so, which gives rise to a 
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long debate, it may be inconvenient for other 


members to wait until it shall be disposed of, 
before they can bring forward propositions or mo- 
tions which they desire to make; and yet every 
one knows that they are compelled to do so. So 
of other business on the Calendar. A bill, for 
example, is taken up for consideration. A mem- 
ber is desirous to take up and consider another 
bill on the Calendar, but he cannot do so, until 
the bill before the House is disposed of; and yet 
the delay produced by a long debate on the bill 
first in order may be inconvenient, and may 
operate to delay and defeat action on much of 
the other business on the Calendar of the House. 
There is no way to prevent this. The business 
first brought forward, as a general rule, is first in 
order, and must be first disposed of. The incon- 
venience of delay of important measures may, 
in many cases, exist, but it cannot alter or change 
the rules of the Llouse, which are imperative in 
their terms. It was, for these reasons, briefly 
stated, that he had felt himself constrained to 
make this decision. It was (he said) not the first 
time during his service in that chair, that it had 
become his duty to decide new and complex ques- 
tions of order, raised for the first time in the his- 
tory of our proceedings; questions upon which, of 
course, there are no precedents to guide or aid us 
in the decision to be made. He had often hereto- 
fore felt, as he now felt, the delicacy and high re- 


sponsibility of the duty which devolved upon him. | 


But on this, as well as on all occasions, he had this 
consolation, that if he had fallen into error, this 
House had only to indicate by its vote what its judg- 
ment was; and if differing from his own, he should 
always take sincere pl: asure in the future admin- 
istration of the law of this House in conforming 
to the judgment or decision of the House, what- 
ever that judgment or decision may be. ‘The de- 
cision of the Chair had been pronounced. There 
is an appeal, and the question on the part of the 
Chair is submitted to the Louse. 


At thesuggestion of Mr. MERCER, Mr. BELL 
withdrew his motion ull all the committees should 
have made their reports. 


EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN McKEON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 17, 1837, 
On the Resolution offered by Mr. Wise, of Virginia, for the 


appointinent of a Committee to inquire into the state of 


the Executive Departments of the Government. 


The resolution, and the amendment offered by 
Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Isiand, having been read 
by the Clerk, 

Mr. McKEON said, the reading of the resolu- 
tions must bring to the attention of the House the 
fact that a large portion of its time had been ex- 
pended upon the discussion of the various topics 
which had been introduced into the debate. He 
was deeply impressed with the necessity of confin- 
ing any remarks he might offer within a narrow 
compass. He assured the House that nothing 
would have induced him to prolong a debate al- 


ready too much extended, except that justice to | 


those with whom he acted, and to himself, required 
him to notice some of the observations made in the 
course of the debate. 


When the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- | 


inia [Mr. Wise] was introduced, I viewed it (said 


ir. McK.) asa measure novel in its character, | 


and one calculated to establish a precedent, which 
might hereafter be perveried. In the phraseology 


of the resolution, | saw a power of unlimited ex- | 


tent intrusted to a committee of this House. | am 
not of that school which insists upon a search war- 
rantto authorize you to examine your public offices, 
but I cannot but believe, that if you intend to ex- 
amine any matter beyond the manner in which 
your public agents discharge the duties of their ap- 
pointment, you will require something more than 
a resolution of this Louse. What does the original 
resolution propose? 


indirectly connected with the public Depafiments? 


This is the task which is to be allotted toa com- | 


mittee of this House. This is the inquisitorial 


Executive Administration—Mr. McKeon. 


|, create a tribunal before which charges can be made, 


To examine into the official | 
and unofficial conduct of those who are directly or | 
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tribunal you propose to create. If we appoint the || 


committee, how can it proceed in the discharge of | 
its duty? The power of this House can go no 
further than to examine into the official conduct of 
those who are in office, who receive their compen- 
sation at your hands, and who are liable to censure 
and removal for any breach of duty. In every | 
point connected with your public offices, in every | 
matter of an official character, you have the right | 


and the power to exacta rigid, strict examination, || 


but when you will attempt to inquire into the un- | 


official conduct of a public officer, or to make the | 
wide-spread investigation proposed by the resolu- |. 


tion, the success of your investigation will depend | 
more upon the disposition of those who may be 
called before the committee, than on any power of 
this House to compel them to satisfy your inqui- 
ries. You will search in vain for a precedent for | 
this movement in parliamentary history; but you 
may find one elsewhere. Therecan be found one 


direction to which it bears a strict resemblance. | 


‘The command of this House to the committee may 


be found in that of Dogberry to the watch, a || 


sweeping resolution to *‘ comprehend all vagrom 
men,’’ and to let all go who will not stand accord- 
ing to order. , Let it be considered that we have | 
several standing committees, whose duty it is to 
investigate the affairs of your Departments. 


we appointed a committee, at the head of which is 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Garuanp,] 
which committee is daily engaged in the examina- 
tion of one of the subjects referred to in this reso- 
lution. Yes, sir, the very point which I believe, | 
according to the mover of this proposition, gave | 
rise to this proposed investigation. 


Rhode Island is offered. That amendment is, in 
my opinion, not open to the objections which may | 
be made to the original proposition. It is in ac- 

cordance with parliamentary practice. It is no | 
part of the duty of a Legislature to undertake an | 
exploring expedition in’search of abuses; but if | 


abuses are charged, it becomes a solemn duty to || 


investigate them. The amendment proposes to 
and to examine into the truth of those charges. 


and referred to one of the appropriate committees, 


praying an examination into the manner in which || 


your public officers discharge their duties, and | 
setting forth that abuses existed. Your commit- | 


_ tee would ask the petitioners for specific charges, 


and if they were produced the examination would | 
be made. I doubt very much whether they would 
inquire of your different departments and bureaus 
for something to sustain the allegation of the peti- 
tioners. 

But, sir, it appears that your standing commit- 


tees, your select committee, the amendment, will 


not be satisfactory. Nothing will give sufficient | 
latitude but the original resolution. 
taining the amendment, believing it cannot be per- 


verted hereafter into a dangerous precedent; but, if || 


that cannot be adopted, I shall not be found deny- 
ing investigation. 
l am willing to give every facility, and to afford | 


ample means to pursue the desired examination. || 


To have the official transactions and correspond- | 
ence of your public offices laid open. As the 
representatives of the people we are bound to 
guard every department. e are bound to pour 
in light into every portion of this Government. 


amination, that some decision should be had on 
this subject, and that without delay. The debate | 
which has arisen upon this resolution, has resus- | 
citated the denunciations and charges which we | 





had reason to believe were long since buried. I | 
have been surprised to observe the course of the | 


present discussion. Thesame accusations of cor- | 
ruption, of proscription,and of abuses of ever 
nature, which were made at the last session wit 

a view of operating on the then approaching po- 
litical contest, are reiterated upon the present | 
occasion. We ought tosuspect that our fate has | 
been that of Rip Van Winkle; that we have been | 
sleeping oor while the thunders of the Opposi- 
tion, louder than any which reverberated through 
the Catskill, have been pealing over us, and we 


| sequences of impeachment? 


Let || 


it be considered, also, that but a few days since, || 


___ || pledge. 
But in addition to these means which are within || 
our power, theamendment of the gentleman from || 


|| tration. 


| of the earth ? 
Suppose a petition was presented to this House, | 


I prefer sus- || 


[January 15, 
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have been unconcious of the presidential conteg, 

which has just closed. If there is to bea repeti- 
| tion of those charges, it is full time we should be 

aroused. I have sought for new statements, by 

none are offered. Let it be remembered, that the 
same represeniations which are made now were 
made before the struggle commenced; that the 
same evidenap, sustained by the aid of the same 
distinguished gentlemen, was laid before the people 
of this country, and that the people supported him 
_ against whom these charges were intended to op. 

erate. Why do gentlemen stop even now? Why 
do they now halt?) Why not cross the Rubicon? 
There is still remedy left. If outrages upon the 


| Constitution, if violations of the liberties of the 


people have been committed, why, instead of 
making the accusation, is not the individual who 
is the author of these evils made liable to the con- 
If he has violated the 
| rights of any of your citizens, any of the rights 
of any branch of the Government, why is he not 
placed in a situation where he will be required to 
defend his public character from these accusations? 
| If we have watchful sentinels on the ramparts of 

constitutional liberty, let them not only sound the 

alarm, but let them seize upon him whom they 
| represent to be an enemy of the country. That 
country has a right to demand this movement at 
the hands of those who are so desirous of presery- 
| ing its interests from violation. Nothing is easier 
| than todenounce. We ask for the evidences to 
| Support the charges they make—we ask for ac- 


|| tion. 


The Executive has been represented as a violator 
of his plighted faith, as one who had broken every 
Let us look to his inaugural address, 
which ought to be considered as an exposition of 
the policy which would characterize his adminis- 
In regard to your foreign policy, he had 
| stated that he would endeavor to preserve peace 
| and cultivate friendship with all nations on honor- 

able terms, and to adjust our differences in the 
| forbearing spirit becoming a powerful nation, 
rather than the sensibility belonging to a gallant 
people. Has this been fulfilled? Do you find the 


|| violation of this pledge in the elevated position 


| which our country sustains amongst the nations 
He pledged himself to a spirit of 
compromise, equity, and caution, in regard to 
| your tariff, by the promotion of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures; and if any encourage- 
ment should be given, it was only to those articles 
which might be found essential to our national in- 
| dependence. Let his messages to Congress show 

how far he has labored to discharge this pledge. 
| He avowed his determination to reform abuses, 
| by depending for the promotion of the public ser- 
| vice not on the number, but on the efficiency, the 
| integrity, the zeal of public officers. Let the con- 

sequences of the toils of those agents, visible in 
‘the negotiation of foreign treaties, and in the 
| happy results of the faithful discharge of duties 
within our country, be his defense on this point. 
| He promised to facilitate the extinguishment of 
the public debt, Has that been discharged? Does 
| not the contest here for the division of an immense 

surplus in your Treasury, speak for him on this 
subject? Has not, during this: Administration, 
the novel spectacle been presented to the world of 
an immense Republic, unshackled with a national 


| debt? When the violence of poiitical feeling shall 
| have subsided, but one opinion, sir, will be given 


of the present Administration; and if, as some 


i] pone insist, the coming Administration will 
It is due not only to the country, but to the in- |, 
cumbents, to those on this floor who wish the ex- || 


e but a continuation of the policy of the present, 
the country may be congratulated on the prospect 
ofa career of brilliancy and prosperity. It will 
| bea continuation of a policy which seeks to en- 
large the liberties of every citizen, and to promote 
the welfare of the Union. 

The corruption which exists in the Government 
is a fruitful theme. The dictation of the Execu- 
tive, and his interference with the elective fran- 
chise, have been blazoned forth to the world. Sir, 
if we have had a Dictator, he bears but little re- 
_ semblance to the Sylia of other days. The Roman 
| retired when the aristocracy had been armed with 
| the scepter, but our Dictator is about to surrender 
his trust when the Democracy is triumphant. Do 
| gentlemen suppose that the intelligence of this 

country is to be deceived with this outcry? May 
| we ask when and where this dictation took place. 
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Who were the individuals who yielded, or the 
States that submitted, to his commands? We 
hear of Tennessee! That State did not vote for 
the individual who is said to have obtained the 
election by the dictation of the Executive. If the 
dictation of the President was of any avail it must 
have been united not only with omnipotence but 
omnipresence. Its results are seen in Maine, and 
at the same time in Louisiana—in the Atlantic 
States and in your far West. This charge (let 
gentlemen consider) of dictation and of corruption, 
reaches not only the Executive, but those above 
that Executive. The poisoned arrows which are 
scattered, strike not only those against whom they 
are aimed, but at the body of the American people. 
If there are corruptors, where are the corrupted? 
Are we to seek for them amongst the honest yeo- 
manry of the land. Is this degrading character to 
be given to our countrymen. I trust we are not 
ready to look upon a majority of our fellow- 
citizens as obedient slaves, obeying the edicts of 
an imperial master. The sin of the Executive has 
been that he moved in unison with the people, and 
for this he is denounced. This is his crime in the 
eyes of his opponents. I cannot believe that his 
cvurse will at any time be deemed unpatriotic, or 
prejudicial to the institutions of our common 
country. ea 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Roserrson] 
objected most strenuously to the’ proscription 
which had been carried out during the present 


Administration. The Opposition is distinguished, | 
if weare to believe what we hear, by magnanimity, | 


by generosity, by respect for freedom of opinion. 
Cases have been adduced to show the oppression 
heaped upon some of our fellow-citizens. I could 
not but observe the indignation excited amongst 
some of the opponents of the Administration at 
the recital of instances of removals from office. 
I cannot speak of the merits of these cases; I am 
ignorant of them. I cannot, however, but look 
upon the denunciations which have been made 
against removals from office, as an evidence of a 
policy which has not heretofore distinguished our 
opponents. I suppose that hereafter, in no part 
of the country where they hold the power, any 
man is to be removed who entertains opinions in 
accordance with those of the Democracy? The 
guillotine which I have seen ready to do its office 
in one city of this Union is to be removed—the 
victims are to be released. I have, I confess can- 
didly, Mr. Speaker, some misgivings. Judging 
from the past, | can have but little hope for the 


future. **To know the right, and yet the wrong | 


pursue,’? seems to be the fate of our opponents. 


ook at the city of New York, where the Opposi- 


tion, during the celebrated panic session, obtained 
power. The process of removal was fully carried 
out. The lamps in our streets were not allowed 
to be lighted by those who were Democrats. Look 


to Philadelphia; one sweeping proscription, if || 


rumor speaks truly. Look to Pennsylvania, when 


the government of the State was changed. The | 


offices given to those who had placed the present 
incumbents in power, and those who thought with 
the general Administration proscribed; and their 
families, depending for subsistence on the emolu- 


ments of the humble offices, turned adrift upon | 


the world. Sir, this proscription which they 
denounce, they practice. Let not the charge be 
made against us until, by their example, they can 
enforce their advice with more authority than 
they can at present. Let not their indignation be 
excited against the Administration, or their sym- 
pathy expressed in favor of its supposed victims, 
80 long as they have on every side an opportunity 
of bestowing their sympathy on those who have 
suffered by the exercise of the power they hold. 


The Administration cannot be justly liable to this | 


accusation. Here, and elsewhere, it has been 
confidently asserted, by those who have examined 


this subject, that a large majority of those holding | 


offices are opposed to the Administration; and 
the sweeping proscription, and persecution for 
expression of opinion, cannot, with propriety, be 
charged against it. 

Wehave heard much of the war on the currency, 
which has been waged by the present Administra- 
tion. The disturbance of the financial operations, 
the chaos of our commercial affairs, have been 
Placed to the account of the Executive. The 
party in power for the past seven years has been 
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oe on, if any, a war on the United States | 
Bank; and if that be a war on the currency, they 

must plead guilty. It has been a contest in which | 
we have seen the concentrated wealth of the nation | 
| in arms against the Government and the people; | 


‘| and we have seen that contest concluded, with the 


triumph of the people over an institution which 
had threatened to poison the very fountains of your 
prosperity. We have carried on a war against a 
system which carries within the most alarming 
‘elements. You have seen institutions invested 
| with a power of creating a ‘‘ paper currency,” 
starting into existence in every section. You have 
seen a power placed in the hands of a particular 
class of men to control the fortunes of their fellow- 
citizens. You have seen prices rising, values dis- | 
| turbed—an unsettled and feverish state of public 
feeling. You have seen the swollen tide of specu- 
lation rushing from one’end of the country to the 
other, bearing upon itevery individual. Purchases 
| made, not with a view to the natural operations of 
trade, hut regulated alone by the credits which 
/ might be obtained. You have seen the favorable 
gale, swelling every man’s sails, but now the 
tempest is seen driving before it thousands, whose 
fate it will be difficult to predict. You have seen 
in this country, and on the other side of the At- 
_lantic, gathering signs in the commercial horizon. 
Anxiety, intense anxiety, pervading every section 


‘| ofthe country. When the cause of the excitement 


ig examined; when it is asserted that the over- 
issues have been the main cause of the present 
| state of things; when we are told to look back to 
| the troubles in England in past years, and observe 
| that the same state of things were produced by | 
| similar causes; yet when the effort is made by the 
| Government to check this evil, by calling into cir- , 
culation the constitutional currency of the country, 
with a view to give security to your financial op- | 
| erations, to give stability to the value of property, | 
and to afford labor its just reward, it is denounced | 
as tyrannical and oppressive. The question of | 
currency, | am willing to admit, is intricate; but I 
do not believe too intricate to be beyond the under- 
standing of an acute and intelligent people—of a 
people whose pursuits render it necessary for them 
| to watch every movement in the industry and 
finance of the country. They desire a sound cur- 
rency, but not a currency which is given to them 
by holding their liberties at the will of any body 
of men. 
I cannot omit a reference to the allusions which 
| have been made to the President during this de- 
bate. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] 
has traced his course from the period of his early | 
| obscurity to the present exalted station which he 
| now holds. From its rise in humbleness, he has 
found the tenor of his life a broad and sweeping 
| current, rolling onward under the living light of | 
day, and the steady gaze of the nation. Parallels | 
are sought; but where? Are they sought for 
amongst the patriots whose reputations are inter- 
| woven with the brightest epochs of the past? Are 
they found in some brilliant example of devotion 
to country, of fidelity to her institutions, of purity | 
of purpose, of undying patriotism, amongst the 
| Aristides, the Curtii, or the Catos? No, sir; we 
find them seeking for parallels in the most cor- 
rupt and degraded periods of the Roman Govern- 
ment. They find them in a Commodus or a 
Severus; in the vile, the profligate, and depraved 
| emperors of a crumbling empire. Who is your 
modern Commodus? Shall [| summon from his 
many battle-fields the manes of the dead to be his 
defenders? No, sir; let the living attest his worth! 
Let them answer whether or not it was by collect- | 
ing around him the abandoned Cleanders of his 
| time he led yourcountry through many difficulties 


| up to the eminence on which he now is leaving 
| her? Even in the highest excitement of a political 
contest, we ought not to forget the services of our | 
some service.’? The petty differences of party 
will disappear, but the results of the labor of 
those men never will be destroyed For one, I 
will not desecrate the temple of our Union by any | 
attempt to deface one particle of those brilliant | 
names that may cast their splendor overit. Fidel- 


I speak of this point not as a partisan, 


public men—of those who ‘‘ have done the State | 


ity to our own principles never can be incompatible | 
|| with justice and toleration for those of our op- | 
ponents. 
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fear of being termed a flatterer, from doing justice 
toany man. I ask gentlemen how they can hope 
that the people will attend to their charges? e 
are told it is to inform che people of the dangers 
they have passed—of the conspiracies against their 
liberties that have been exploded. Why, sir, 
Cicero himself would not have been heeded when 
the conspirators were deprived of all power to 
injure. The people of this country will not, as 
the hour is approaching which is to separate them 
from him who has, for years, enjoyed their high- 
est confidence, stand with ready ear to listen to 
denunciations. Not while one spark of gratitude 
remains will they refuse to shield Lies. They will 
be seen protecting him from the flamesof political 
persecutions; they will be the first to rescue him 
—the patriot who has led their armies to victory, 
and given permanency to their Union—from the 
ignominy of being placed in the same niche of 
immortal infamy with a Commodus or a Severus. 

There is one aspect in which the present dis- 
cussion will be viewed with interest by the coun- 
try. Itis the objections which have been raised 
against the coming Administration. Weare told 
that the people have no pledge of any line of pol- 
icy; that the President elect is untrammeled b 
any promises. He can sustain a tariff or an anti- 
tariff policy; he may be for internal improvementa 
by the General Government, or against them; he 
may be for a national bank, or against it; for 
distribution, or against distribution—that upon 
leading political questions he is in no manner 
committed. What, sir, no policy promised? If 
there is any point on which the President elect ia 
not committed, the fault lies not with him. Not 
far from me is the member from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Wixuiams,] who submitted questions of the highest 
importance to the country before the election. 
The reply to those queries is part of your polit- 
ical history. ‘That reply formed the chief point 
of attack in your presidential contests. On most 
of the points which agitated the country, the 
people of this country have had an ample exposi- 
tion of the views of the individual who has been 
elevated by their suffrages to the first office within 
their power. You have, in thedocumentto which 
I refer, his opinions with regard to the Bank of 
the United States. You have his views on the 
great and absorbing subject of your public rev- 
enues, and the policy of distribution. When he 
speaks of this measure, it is but in accordance, so 
far as results are concerned, with the opinions of 
a distinguished statesman, whose course is sus- 
tained by a large portion of the opponents of the 
Administration, and whose sentiments are given 
in a speech, delivered some years since in the 
Senate of the United States. The Clerk of the 
House will read the passage in that speech to 
which I refer. 

The Clerk then read, as follows: 


“Itis so near being totally extinguished, that we may 
now safely inquire whether, without prejudice to any es- 
tablished policy, we may not relieve the consumption of the 
country by the repeal or reduction of duties, and curtail, 
considerably, the public revenue. In making thie inquiry, 
the first question which presents itself is, whether it is 
expedient to preserve the existing duties, in order to ac- 
culmulate a surplus in the Treasury, for the purpose of 
subsequent distribution among the several States? I[ think 
not. If the collection for the purpose of ‘uch a surplus is to 
be made from the pockets of one portion of the people, to be 
ultimately returned to the same pockets, the process would 
be attended w th the certain loss arising from the charges of 
collection, and with the loss also of interest, while the money 
is performing the unnecessary circuit ; and it would, there- 
Sore, be unwise. If itis to be collected from one portion of 
the people and given to another, it would be unjuvt. If 
it is to be given to the States in their corporate capacity, to 
be used by them in their public expenditures, | know of no 
principle in the Const:tulion which authorizes the Federal 
Government to become such a collector for the States, nor of 
any principle of safety or propriety which admits of the 
States beeoming such recipientsof gratuity from the General 
Government. 

“ The public revenue then should be regulated and adupted 
to the proper service of the General Government.”’ 


These views were presented by one of the Sen- 
ators from Kentucky,([Mr.Cuay.] These views 
were sustained by the :ninority which were found 
on the deposit biil of the last session; and it could 
not be objected to by that minority, that from 
those with whom they differed in sentiment, they 
could obtain support for the course which they 
pursued. It is the pledge that we shall have aid 
in relieving the people from burdens of a grievous 


|| character, and a pledge that we have a right to in- 


but asan American. I cannot be deterred by the '' sist on being fulfilled. 
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But, sir, his opponents were not satisfied with 
the course which the President elect had pursued 
before the nation in a long life of political action; 
they were not satisfied with his open and avowed 
declarations, but in every section of the country 
he was represented to entertain different views, 
but always those which might be particularly un- 
popular. I will not attempt to follow the whole 
train, but I cannot forego the opportunity of re- 
ferring to one of the means called into action 
against him. I allude to the fact of dragging his 
opinions on religious matters into the political con- 
test. [Elis opponents, aware of the prejudice ex- 
isting against one creed in this country, eagerly 
seized upon it to operate with effect upon some 
portion of ourcitizens. We are told that the votes 
of States were given against him on this reason. 
The spirit of intolerance—that spirit which has at 
all times, and in all countries, left the evidences of 
its triumphs in the blasted happiness and withered 
prosperity of thousands, was brought into the con- 
test. In Vain was the avowal of my colleague 
{Mr. Vanperroe] in favor of the candidate, 
showing that he did not entertain certain opinions. 
It was insisted, that even if he did not entertain 
them, yet he had been guilty, at least, of an act 
which, in England, would have rendered him 
liable to the pains and penalties of a premunive. 
But even in England, under an enlightened and 
liberal legislation, that badge of barbarity had 


been destroyed, and in this country never had ex- | 


isted. Punishment was due forthe transgression; 
and the guilty must be reached through the ballot- 
box. Sir, no language can express the deep hu- 
miliation with which | refer to this topic; I feel 
that in a land of freedom—that land which gave 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty a Car- 
roll, and contains the ashes of him whose pride 
was not alone to have been the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, but of the code to secure 
freedom of conscience—that there is a spirit which 
would drive a portion of our fellow-cilizens from 
the advantages of the Government, and place them 
as outcasts with: ut the pale of your Constitu- 
tion. If this is to be the consequence of enter- 
taining certain opinions, your Constitution will be 
a mockery, your pledge of equality of rights is 
violated. Are they who have unloosed this whirl- 
wind blind to the ravages it has elsewhere com- 
mitted? Arethey desirousof substituting the war 
of fanaticism for the peace and charity which 
exist at present through the country? Let them 
consider that the persecution which follows and 
crushes one sect to-day may turn upon another 
to-morrow. Let them not hope to be able ‘to 
eheck the fiery steeds they have driven to the 
edge of the precipice,”’ and to save themselves 
from dashing down into the abyss where myriads 
lie entombed the victims of a similar spirit! Is 
this the aze in which such scenes ave to be en- 
acted? No, sir; extinguish the lights of civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, before youillumine the torch 
of fanaticism. Its lurid glare will be lost in the 
blaze of freedom. Bring back the days of the 
Vandal and theGoth. Let then the ministers of 
savage orgies shout with joy around the tombs of 
the dead they have violated, and with frantic ex- 
ultation amid the blazing ruins of seminaries of 
learning; at such a time, let the demon of perse- 
cution be unchained, and rush from one end of the 
country to the other. But if we desire peace, if 
we seek for the exercise of feelings of charity, we 
must not violate the spirit of that Constitution 
which secures protection to all. The persecution 
of the ballot-box is but the precursor of penal 
legislation. We must not permit the ballot-box 
to be converted into an engine of oppression upon 
any portion of ourcountrymen. Let it be remem- 
bered that amongst those who are denounced, are 


those whose integrity and devotion to the country | 


are not to be questioned; that they are your fel- 
low-citizens, who ask for nothing more than their 
constitutional rights, and ought not, will not, sub- 
mit to less. I cannot be mistaken in my country- 
men, or our institutions, when I say that in the 
intelligence, and the liberality, and which should 
ever distinguish Americans, there is a guarantee 
for liberty of conscience which can never be de- 
stroyed; and that American liberty copsists in 
freedom of opinion, freedom of industry, freedom 
of conscience. 

We have been told that the approaching Admin- 
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system. [ find that itis the fashion of the hour 
to refer to that State. Her immense resources, 


petty triumph of party, is this effort made to array 


section against section, State against State? In| 


sorrow, not in anger, have I heard the charges 


made against that State. I have witnessed the | 


efforts to injure her fair fame; but still | look upon 
my native State with pride. Not one particle of 
her reputation is yet tarnished. That State can 
look back upon the past with high satisfaction, 
and look forward to the future with the brightest 
anticipations. What, sir, has been her system? 


She has had ‘a giant’s strength, but she has not | 


used it likeagiant.’? She stands erect in the con- 


sciousness of her sacrifices to the independence, | 


the liberty of the country, and to the union of 


these States. She presents to you her Saratoga | 


as her evidence of her devotion to the cause of the 
Revolution. Every point of her whole frontier is 


the theater of resistance to the invasion of a savage | 


or a civilized foe. In peace, as in war, no sordid 


policy has characterized her course. I challenge || 
gentlemen to point out in the votes of her repre- 


sentatives, here or in the legislation of the State, 


any disposition to elevate that State at the sacri- | 


fice of the rights or interests of any section of this 
Confederacy. Her history contains not a single 
line for which one of her sons need blush. Proud 
of her history, proud of her enterprise, for one, I 


would, in the language of one who has given || 


glory, not only to that State, but to the whole 
Confederacy, as soon forget the mother that gave 
me birth as that State, the trophies of whose sys- 


tem may be seen in the unrivaled prosperity of | 


her millions of inhabitants. The power she wields 
was never exercised for oppression. Mighty she 


has been, but none has been more meek. ‘To be 
the equal, not the superior, of her sister States, | 


has ever been her object. Gratitudedemands this 
humble tribute from one who owes her much; and 


justice requires that her character should not be | 


misrepresented. 


This debate, sir, is the announcement of a course | 
of policy which the country ought fully to under- | 


stand. What is the development that we have 
seen made? That opposition is at once to be formed 
to the coming Administration. We are told that 
a war is to be waged—a war of extermination 
against him who has been placed in power by the 
sacrifice of the principles of liberty. A war against 
the man is to be declared. Why notavow atonce 
a struggle, a ** war to the knife,’”’ with the Democ- 
racy? Where is the evidence of the violation of 
any rights by the successful candidate? Where the 
proof that, in his triumphant march to the capital, 
he has driven his chariot with savage exultation 
over the mangled corpse of your Constitution? If 
Opposition is at once to be arrayed, let the country 
know it. I cannot believe that he who sustains 
the coming Administration must necessarily be a 


‘* traitor to the interests of the South,’’ as we heard | 


in this discussion. I will not admitthat the South, 
which has but within a few short weeks past given 


evidence of its confidence, is at once to be mar- | 
shaled in opposition, and that this position is to_ 


be assumed—that no matter with what purity, no 
matter with what patriotism, no matter with what 
success, the policy of the coming Administration 
may be distinguished, still it must be paralyzed, 
still it must be crushed, must be annihilated. This 
I will not admit. The people will afford to their 
Chief Magistrate the same lenity and the same 


rule they would apply to the humblest servant in | 


the public service. ‘They will judge of him by his 


acts. It will be in vain to denounce the manner | 


in which he was elected—none could be more hon- 
orable. In vain will they denounce the success 


of the man; they will discover that the struggle | 


which has closed was not concluded by the triumph 
of any man. Let meassure gentlemen it is not the 


triumph of the candidate which causes the exulta- | 
tion which they observe on every side. It is the | 


triumph of the true principles of your Government 
of the Union; it is the triumph of the people. We 
have been told that the people have been routed 
| by the pretorian cohorts. No, sir; gentlemen 
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| istration will be brought into power by the vilest | 
means; that it is the triumph of the New York | 


|, whose cogitations his learne 
‘ally furnished us. 
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mistake the scattered and retreating bands. The 
people are not seen flying in every direction. The 
_ people are not vanquished, but victorious, proud| 


|, victorious. They are victors over combinations 
her natural and artificial advantages, are paraded | 


to excite a jealousy against her interests and her | 
sons. Is this the spirit in which this Union was || 


framed, or can be maintained? Why, tosecurea || of the country is still flying.” Sir, I repeat the 


unheard of in the annals of political warfare; vic. 
tors over misrepresentation ; victors over prejudice: 

. . , 
victors over principles of every nature. ** The flav 


language of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr, 
| Wise, ] the flag of the country is still flying. We 
| differ, sir, as to the character of that ensign. It jg 
not the drapeau blanc; not the flag with a single 


|| star emblazoned on its folds; not the flag which 


was seen flying on one portion of your coast, the 
signal for the advance of a hostile fleet; but the 
flag which floated in triumph over Jefferson; which 
was seen amidst the blaze of an enemy’s cannon 
| in the days of Madison; that flag around which 
have always rallied the unterrified friends of |ib- 
erty; that banner is still flying; never, I trust, 
never to be struck down. And who, sir, are the 
pretorian bands who are rushing to the rescue? 
Look, sir, to the majority of this House; to a 
majority of the other branch of your Legislature; 
| @ majority of the people of this country. You may 
| see them rushing from the granite hills of the East; 
as will find them pouring down in hordes from the 
orth. They are to be found ‘in the boundless 
and fertile prairies of the West; and may be seen 
| gathering from the chivalrous South; even from 
the Old Dominion. On every side the yeomanry 
of the land have been eager to rally under this 
labarum. And yet these are the marauders; the 
| train-bands; the obedient Janizaries; the pretorian 
| cohorts, who are willing to bow down their ser- 
vile necks, and elevate the chosen servant of their 
mperial master. Has it come to this, that, inthe 
lapse of little more than half a century, they who 
resisted oppression and corruption, and their de- 
| scendants, have sunk into a degradation too vile 
for slaves? Are gentlemen willing to allow this 
high colering to remain upon our national charac- 
ter? Is not something due to the people them- 
selves, to the cause of liberal principles? I will 
not believe that they, for whom this Government 
was formed, and by whom it is sustained, are 
withdrawing theirguardianship. I will not believe 
them. He who has been entrusted with the chief 
management of their public affairs will not be de- 
serted by them so long as he relies with confidence 
| on their intelligence, and makes the cynosure of 
his public conduct the welfare of the whole Con- 
| federacy. In this will be found a rule which can- 
not but lead to success. In this a position perfectly 
impregnable to any assault. 


| ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. VANDERPOEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 24, 1837, 
On the bill to admit Michigan into the Union on 
a footing with the other States. 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said, that the fair and 
statesmanlike manner in which the bill under con- 
sideration had already been discussed by the.gen- 

| tlemen who had preceded him, was, he hoped, an 
omen that no extrinsic topics will be forced into 
this debate; that at least one subject would here 
be debated without conducing to the effusion of 
party spleen, unbecoming this Hall and the high 

| places we here occupy. 
|| After all, (said Mr. V.,) this is not a very com- 
|| plicated question. The truth and right of the case, 
for which, he trusted, that we were all seeking, 
| did aot lie altogether hidden between the lids ol 
| ponderous volumes on constitutional law. They 
| were as well within the reach and capacity of the 
| plain every-day practical thinker as the constitu- 
tional scholar; and although he could not but 
| commend the industry and research of his learned 
| friend from Maryland, (Mr. Tuomas,] although 
he was forcibly struck with the force and appli 
cability of most of the authorities which he cited, 
and subscribed to most of the doctrines which he 
"urged, yet he (Mr. V.) fancied that we could at- 
‘| tain a safe and a sound conclusion in this case, 
without consulting those sages and oracles with 
d friend had so liber- 
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The sovereignty of the people; their right to 
change their Government whenever they please; 
the right of the majority to change their organic 
law whenever it becomes oppressive or inadequate 
to the purposes for which it was instituted; these, 
as general propositions, had not been, and would 
not, he thought, be denied, Phe right of the 

eople to change their Government (if it were 
doubted) might, however, be one question; but 
whether the people of Michigan, by accepting the 
conditions of admission: held out to them by the. 
last act of Congress, did, in fact, work such a 
radical revolution in their goverment as to re- 
quire any very labored vindication of the natural 
and inherent right of man to throw off the yoke 
of oppression when it becomes too galling to be 
borne, this was quite another matter. ‘The two 
questions involved, as he understood them, were, 
first, have the conditions of admission held out by 
the act of Congress of last session been accepted 
by the people of Michigan? Secondly, was a 
change in the constitution of Michigan wrought, 
or atiempted to be wrought, by the last conven- 
tion, which accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the act of Congress; and if such change was, in 
effect, made, was it made by a competent body, | 
and was it made secundem artem ? for it really ap- 
peared to him that there weresome gentiemen who | 
jooked more to the form than to the substance of 

things. 

In order correctly to understand the points that 
were involved in this case, it was necessary that 
we should understand the prominent facts that 
were connected with it, which, as introductory to 
the brief argument he proposed to submit, he 
would now succinctly state. 

The Territory of Michigan, according to the 
ordinance of the 13th of July, 1787, for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, was entitled to be admitted into the Union 
as one of the confederate States, when she con- 
tained a population of sixty thousand souls. In 
June, 1835, when it was ascertained that this Ter- 
ritory contained a population of more than one 
hundred thousand souls, the people of Michigan, 
through the medium of a convention chosen for 
that purpose, met and formed a constitution for a 
State government. The preamble to this consti- 
tution declares the Territory of Michigan to be 
“as established by the act of Congress of 1805,”’ 
which separated, the Michigan from the Indiana 
Territory. That act would seem to include within 
Michigan the territory that formed the subject of 
dispute between the State of Ohio and Michigan. | 
It might as well be stated here as elsewhere, and 
he (Mr. V.) begged the- House to note this fact, 
the great importance of which would appear from 
a portion of his subsequent remarks, that the ter- 
ritory of which the State of Michigan was to be 
composed, according to her constitution, does 
not appear from the body of the constitution of 
Michigan, and is designated only in the preamble 
to the constitution. At the last session of Con- 
gress, Michigan came here with her constitution, 
and asked for admission into the Union. A ques- | 
tion as to disputed boundary between Ohio and — 
Michigan had already for some time agitated the 
great State of Ohio and the growing and important 

erritory of Michigan, and had already assumed 
& very serious aspect. Congress was anxious to 
restore tranquillity between these contending par- | 
lies, and instead of absolutely accepting the con- 
stitution of Michigan, and admitting her at once 
into the family of States, Congress, at its last ses- 
sion, passed an act by which the constitution and 
State government which the people of Michigan 
had formed was ‘*accepted, ratified, and eon-| 
firmed,” provided that a new boundary line was 
established, by which the whole, or a part, of the 
disputed territory should be given to Ohio; and 
&8 a compliance with this fundamental condition 
of admission, Congress, by the third section of 
the act of last session, provided, ‘‘that the bound- 
aries of Michigan, as declared by the act of Con- 
ores, should receive the assent uf a convention of 
: delegates elected by the people of said State for the | 
sole purpose of giving the assent required in the act 
of Congress.’? In September last, a convention 
of delegates which assembled in Michigan, pur- 
Suant to an act of the Legislature of that State or 

erritory, rejected the conditions of admission held | 
out by the act of Congress of last session, by a | 
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vote of twenty-one to twenty-eight. On the 14th 
of December last, another convention assembled, 
consisting of seventy-eight delegates, and unani- 
mously accepted of the conditions contained in the 
act of Congress. The latter convention originated 
through primary assemblies of the people. After 
the first convention rejected the terms held out by 
the act of Congress, there was an election for 
members of the Legislature, held according to the 
constitution and the laws of Michigan. This ques- 
tion of accepting or rejecting the terms of admis- 
sion proposed by the act of Congress of June, 1834, 
was made a test question at this election, and it 
resulted in the election of members more than 
three-fourths of whom were favorable to the ac- 
ceptance of these terms of admission. The county 
ef Washtenaw, one of the largest counties in the 
State, had returned seven members to the first 
convention (which was a number equal to the en- 
tire majority of the disagreeing members) by a 
majority of one hundred and eighty-one votes. Not 
more than seventeen hundred votes were given 
at this election both for the assenting and dis- 
senting members. After the first convention had 
rejected the terms proposed by theact of Congress, 
many prominent and respectable citizens of this 
county, convinced that a very large majority of 
its citizens were opposed to the result which the 
September convention had attained, addressed a 
letter to the Governor of Michigan, requesting 
him to call another convention. His Excellency 
refused to comply with this request, on the ground 
that his power to call a convention was question- 
able; but in his answer to the citezens of Wash- 
tenaw, who had thus addressed him, informed 
them that it was competent for the people, in their 
primary assemblies, to call another convention, 
and recommended that course of proceeding. 

A convention was accordingly called by great 
numbers of the people in their primary capacity. 
On the 5th and 6th days of December, elections 
were held in every county of the State except the 
counties of Monroe and Macomb. The judges 
appointed by lawto preside at the elections in the 
State, presided at this, counted and returned the 
votes, and saw that the laws prescribing the qual- 
ifications of voters were duly observed. ‘The De- 
cember election resulted in the choice of seventy- 
eight delegates, who subsequently convened, and 
unanimously voted in favor of coming into the 
Union on the terms held out by the act of Con- 
gress. This county of Washtenaw, which had 
given only seventeen hundred votes at the first 
election, and elected seven dissenting members, 
by a majority of only one hundred and eighty-one 
votes, at the second election chose arsenting mem- 
bers by a large majority, and gave aout nineteen 
hundred votes for the assenting members alone. 
It also appears to us most abundantly that, at the 
last election, more than two thousand votes more 
were given for the assenting delegates alone than 
were given at the former election fur both assent- 
ing and dissenting delegates. 

Upon these facts the first question which natu- 
rally arises is, has the condition of admission held 
out by the act of Congress of June last been com- 


| plied with; or, in other words, have the bound- 
| aries of Michigan, as declared by the act of 


Oana 


Congress, received the assent of a convention of 
delegates elected by the people of Michigan, ‘for 
the sole purpose of giving the assent required by the 
act of Congress ?”’ 

As to this point (said Mr. V.) it must be ob- 
served, that although the third section of the act 
of Congress of last session required the assent of 
a convention elected by the people of Michigan, 
yet it did not declare by whom, or by what au- 
thority, an election for such convention should be 
ordered. It does not provide that it shall be called 
by the Legislature of Michigan, as there was no 
Legislature there that was recognized by Congress. 
The history of the act of Congress conclusively 
shows that such was the sense of Congress when 
the act passed. Bya reference to the Journals of 
the Senate of last session, it would be found that 
the bill, as orginally reported to the Senate, pro- 
vided that this condition ‘* should be submitted to 
‘the Legislature of Michigan, and to their Sena- 
‘tors in Congress, and the member elected to 
‘this House.”” An amendment was moved to 
strike out this provision, and refer the subject di- 
rectly to the people, on the ground that the Legis- || 


_actually voted at the second election. 
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lature of Michigan,as a sovereign State, waa a 
body that Congress would not recognize before 
her admission into the Union was consummated. 
The territorial Gévernor had resiened or disap- 
peared, the Legislature of the Territory, which 
had for so many years convened in a territorial 
character, was no longer in existence, and there 
was, therefore, no intermediate body with whom 
Congress could or would treat in so important a 
matter as this. Elence Congress, by the act of 
June, 1835, dealt not with the Legislature, but 
with the people of Michigan; and the true ques- 
tion, therefore, was whether the last convention, 
elected in the manner and under the circumstances 
which characterized the election of its delegates, 
sufliciently proved the sense of a majority of the 
people of Michigan ? i 
This (said Mr. V.) was altogether a question of 
fact, and to dispose of it satisfactorily, a moment’s 
recurrence to the evidence in the case was neces- 
sary. And upon this branch of the case there 
was one circumstance which appeared to him en- 
tirely conclusive. The second convention was 
held on the fifteenth day of December; the election 
of the delegates which composed it was fair and 
openly held in all the counties of the State, except 
two. The proceedings of the second convention 
were notorious to every citizen of the State; it was 
well known that a messenger had been dispatched 
to Washington (a personage no less than the pres- 
ident of the convention) with the proceedings of 
the convention, for the purpose of procuring an 
immediate admission of Michigan into the Union, 
on the ground that she had complied with the 
terms proposed by the act of Congress of June 
last; the subject had been openly and earnestly 
discussed in the other branch of the Legislature 
weeks ago, and yet nota whisper of remonstrance 
had been heard from any quarter. Should not 
this circumstance irresistibly lead us to the conclu- 
sion, that there is good ground for the statement 
of the honorable Senators and Representatives 
elect from Michigan, when they tell us, they are 
satisfied, that three fourths of the people of Mich- 
igan anxiously desire admission into the Union, 
even on the hard condition of admission prescribed 
by Congress? Who can, who dare, doubt as to 
the real sense of a majority of the people upon 
this subject, with this circumstance staring him in 
the face? But there were other items of evidence, 
tending to show that the last convention or last 
election formed a good criterion of the popular 
will. It would be recollected, that at the last con- 


| vention more than two thousand more votes were 
| given for the assenting delegates alone, than were 


given at the former election for both assenting and 
dissenting delegates together. Nor was this all; 


he (Mr. V.) had already stated, that after the firet 


convention had rejected the terms prescribed by 
the act of Congress, and in the month of Novem- 
ber last, an election was held for members of the 
Legislature of Michigan. The question whether 
she should come into the Union on the terms pre- 


scribed by the act of Congress was a test ques- 
| tion at this election, and it resulted in the election 


of about three fourths of the candidates who were 
in favor of assenting to the condition of admission 
to the two branches of the Legislature. To these 
circumstances might be superadded the very ma- 
terial fact, that this county of Washtenaw, which 
had originally returned the seven dissenting dele- 
gates, who constituted the mejority at the first 
convention, elected, for the second convention, 
delegates favorable to the terms of admission pre- 
scribed by the act of Congress, and that, too, bya 
vote so decisive as to leave no room to doubt the 


| then state of feeling on this subject in that large 


and very important county. 

It is said, however, that a very inconsiderable 
number of the persons who were qualified to vote 
We are 
told that in December last, the Territory of Michi- 
gan contained about two hundred thousand souls, 
and that only nine thousand votes were given for 


| the delegates chosen atthissecondconvention. It 


must be recollected, in regard to this point, that a 
residence of six months in the State is one of the 


| qualifications of an electorin Michigan. And that 
it appears, from the documents before us, that 
| about fify thousand of the non-residents of Michi- 
' gan moved into the State between the first day of 


June and the first day of December last; none of 
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whom were qualified to vote. This argument, 
founded upon the inconsiderable number of voters, 
amounts to nothing, so long as it appears that 
about two thousand more votes were given for the 
assenting delegates at the last convention than 
were given at the former convention for the assent- 
ing and dissenting delegates together; and the same 
gentlemen, who contend that it was competent for 
delegates chosen by much less than seven thousand 
voters at the first convention to give a valid nega- 
tive to the terms prescribed by Congress, tell us 
that it was not competent for delegates chosen by 
at least nine thousand electors for the second con- 
vention to give a valid affirmative. ‘This was, in 
his (Mr. V’s.) estimation, very strange argument. 
But, more than this, he was not aliogether pre- 
pared to admit that nine thousand voters were so 
inconsiderable a number of the qualified electors of 
Michigan, especially in these piping times of peace. 
Those who remained home, and did not vote, must 
certainly be deemed to have assented to the terms 
held out by Congress. There were many congres- 
sional districts in the State which he had the honor 
in partto represent, that contained nine thousand 
voters. On occasions when there was not much 
public excitement, some of these districts would 
not probably give more than five thousand votes; 
and the prevailing candidate might be, and no doubt 
frequently was, elected by three thousand votes. 
Still no one would doubt the validity of his elec- 
tion on this ground. Could not these nine thou- 
sand voters have elected a Governor and Repre- 
sentative to Congress? Why then hold them so 
entirely impotent in regard to this subject? 

II. It has been strenuously contended that this 
act of acceptance of the second convention works 
an alteration of the constitution of Michigan; and 
it is urged in the same breath that the latter con- 
vention had no right, in this form, to make such 
alteration. 

This objection, were it a sound one, would be 
as applicable to the doings of the first as these of 
the second convention. The first convention was 
called by the Legislature of Michigan; and if, as 
had been contended, the people of Michigan had 
no right to calla convention, with power in any 
manner to alter, amend, or modify their constitu- 
tion in any other mode than that prescribed by the 
constitution of Michigan itself, he would ask what 
authority the Legislature of Michigan had to call 
a convention for such purpose? if the Legisla- 
ture had a right to disregard the mode pointed out 
by the constitution, had not the sovereign people 


of Michigan an equal right?) The constitution of | 


Michigan prescrives the mode, the only mode, in 
which it may be amended. According to the 
eleventh article of the constitution of Michigan 
** any amendment or amendments to the constitu- 
* tion may be proposed in the Senate or House of 
* Representatives,” and if the same shall be agreed 
to by a majority of the members elected to each 
of the two Houses, such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be entered on their journals, with 
the yeas and nays taken thereon, and referred to 
the Legislature then next to be chosen, and shall be 
published for three months previous to the making 
such choice. And if, in the Legislature next to 
be chosen, such prpposed amendment or amend- 
ments shall be agréed to by two thirds of all the 
members elected to each House, then it shall be 
the duty of the Legislature to submit such pro- 
posed amendment or amendments to the people, 


in such manner and at such time as the Legisla- | 


ture shall prescribe; and if the people shall approve 
and ratify such amendment or amendments bya 


majority of the electors qualified to vote for mem- | 


bers of the Legislature voting thereon, such amend- 
ment or amendments shall become part of the 
constitution. 

Here (said Mr. V.) we have the mode of amend- 
ing the constitution of Michigan clearly pointed 


out tous. What stronger right had the Legisla- | 


ture than the people to call a convention to amend 
the constitution? (if there were indeed any amend- 
ment of the constitution in the matter.) It was 
certainly too late to make this objection now. If 


itever was sound, (which he very much doubted,) | 
it ought to have been urged against the passage of | 


the act of Congress of last session. Gongress, 
when that act was passed, had the constitution of 
Michigan lying before it. 
lature of 
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of the constitution of such State, he would, in | 
such event, contend that it was competent for the | 
_ people, through the medium ofa convention chosen | 


| other than what it draws from the latter. 


It knew that the Legis- 
ichigan (a body which Congress had | that condition had or had not been substantially || it is necessary for our purpose to show that a 


never yet absolutely recognized) would have no | 


right to give a binding assent, if it were true, as || 
some genulemen contended, that such assent in- || 
volved an amendment of the constitution; and || 
Congress, therefore, instead of referring it to any | 
intermediate agency, whose powers were defined | 
and limited, at once referred the matter to the | 
sovereign power, the people of Michigan. Where | 
were the vigilant guardians of the constitution 
of Michigan when the act of Congress passed, 
recognizing the right of the sovereign people, 
through a convention, to accept of the terms con- 
tained in the act? They were not then at their 
posts, for this act passed very quietly through 
Congress, and no gentleman, to his (Mr. V.’s) 
knowledge, then imagined that by referring the 
subject to the arbitrament of the people, we were 
authorizing measures that were anarchical and 
revolutionary. But if the act of acceptance by the 
last convention did alter the constitution of Mich- | 
igan, if it were true that Territory has so much of || 
the essence of the constitution of a State as that a | 
small portion of disputed territory could not be | 
added or subtracted without working an alteration | 


by them forsuch purpose, to make such alteration. | 
When the people of Michigan made their consti- | 
tution, prescribing the mode of amending it, as | 
above quoted, with whom did they contract? 

They contracted with themselves; and have they | 


not a right to revoke what they themselves have | 


ordained? They contracted with themselves,and | 
have a perfect right to exonerate themselves from 
the binding force of the contract. The Legisla- || 
ture is the creature of the constitution, and is || 
therefore under it. It has no life and ey | 
e 
constitution, on the other hand, is the creature of | 
the people. It is their potential will alone that | 
gave it all its efficacy and binding force. As had | 
well been observed by one of the commentators | 
cited by his friend from Maryland, (Mr. Tuomas,} 
the constitution was, in relation to the people, like 
clay in the hands of the potter. They could mold 
and fashion it as their sense of patriotism or their 


_ views of public good might dictate. 


But it had been urged, that although the people 
are sovereign, they can only act through a legal | 
organization when they undertake to change their 
organic law; that is to say, through the medium | 
of forms and regulations, as to time and manner, 
prescribed by their Legislature. 

This doctrine (said Mr. V.) is contrary to the 
whole theory and spirit of our institutions. It 
puts the servant above his master, the creature | 
above his creator. According to this doctrine, if 
the people are suffering grievances, be they ever 
80 intolerable, and their law-makers do not take 
the incipient steps towards remedying them, the 


_ people in their sovereign capacity are entirely im- 


potent. The idea that every peaceable movement 
of the people to change their organic law, is a 
factious or rebellious movement, is indeed mon- 
strous. But it was more particularly unsound, 
when applied to the subject-matter now under | 


consideration; for be it remembered, that in the 


conditional compact which we made here, in the 
overture which we held out by the act of last ses- 
sion, we knew nothing about the Legislature of | 
Michigan. We recognized no authority but the | 
sovereign people of a particular Territory, over 
which, until they accepted of our condition of ad- 
mission into the family of States, we had a right || 
to execute jurisdiction, The Territory of Michi- 
gan was ours; he meant so far as sovereignty and 
jurisdiction were concerned. When called upon | 
to surrender this sovereignty and this jurisdiction, |, 
we had a right to prescribe our own conditions, || 
so long as they were reasonable and consistent | 
with the Constitution of the United States; and if | 
we were satisfied that those conditions had been | 
substantially, not technically, complied with, it was 
not only our right, but our duty, to make the 
promised surrender. We were dealing, as it were, 
with our own; not with a community whose 
sovereignty and State independence we had already | 
absolutely recognized. e would not recognize — 
Michigan as a sovereign confederate State, until | 
she complied with a certain condition; and whether | 
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complied with, was a question of fact, easy to be 
determined. 

While upon this branch of the subject, (sniq 
Mr. V.) he would say a word or two asto the na. 
ture and weight of the evidence upon which the 
friends of the bill rely, for the purpose of proving 
the sense of the people of Michigan. It had been 
remarked by the honorable gentleman from Ken. 
tucky, (Mr. Haroin,] that the evidence was no, 
altogether satisfactory, and that it was not the char. 


acter and degree of evidence upon which we could 
safely rely as the basis of our legislation. He en. 


tirely differed from the honorable gentleman upon 
this point. The evidence was not only full and 
overflowing, but emanated from sources that we 
could not but respect. It came to us, too, fortified 
with the strong circumstance, that no effort had 


been made to impeach or falsify it in any particu. 


lar. Indeed, it would almost seem that the disa- 
greeing members of the first convention had them. 
selves been converted to the faith of those from 
whom, at first, they had dissented; for nota sylla- 
ble, by way of protest, had been heard from them. 
There was the official communication of General 


| Williams, the president of the convention, inform- 


ing us of the doings of the convention. There was 
the assent of the members of the convention, dul 

signed by them, to the condition required by the 
act of Congress; there was the letter of the Senators 
in Congress, and the Representatives chosen to 
this House, from Michigan, containing answers 
to interrogatories propounded to them by the com- 
mittee of this House, to whom the bill on your table 
had been referred; there was an extract from a let- 
ter of the Governor of Michigan, and letters from 
various other gentlemen, well known to most of 
the members of this House, all going to prove the 
facts which he (Mr. V.) had detailed in the intro- 
duction of his argument. And was not this evi- 
dence abundant, especially when viewed in con- 
nection with the fact, that not a word of dissent 
or remonstrance had been heard from any quarter? 
What evidence do you require asa legitimate basis 
for legislative action? Do you want seals and bonds, 


, and records, and subscribing witnesses, when you 


have no reasonable room to doubt as to the fact, 
which is to form the ground of your legislation? 
Legislative bodies are not so trammeled with form 
and technicality, as all this would seem to indicate. 
Theypass very important laws upon mere newspa- 
per accounts or representations. Doesa tremendous 
fire lay waste a valuable portion of your great com- 
mercial emporium? You extend relief to someof 
the sufferers, without first sending forth a commis- 


| sion to take testimony, and report whether the de- 


vouring element has indeed committed the ravages 
told of by public journals and private letters. Do 
the public journals tell you that vessels are wrecked 
and hundreds of lives lost upon your coast, in 
consequence of a want of energy, vigilance, and 
efficiency in the pilots, whose duty it is to point 
out the safe passages to your harbors? You at 
once recollect that the Constitution has committed 


to your hands the great trust of regulating com- 


merce, and you forthwith set about inquiring the 
ways and means you had best put in requisition 
to prevent a recurrence of such shocking catastro- 
phes; and that, too, without first appointing & 
committee to inquire how many ill-fated mortals 
have fallen victims to your past remissness. He 
who will not believe the testimony accumulated 
upon the points, first, that the election for dele- 


gates to the second convention were fairly con- 


ducted; secondly, thatthe votes for the assenting (el- 
egates for the last convention exceeded, by a large 
majority, that for both assenting and disagreeing 
delegates for the first convention; and, thirdly, that 
at least four fifths of the sovereign people of Mich- 
igan would rather come into the Union upon what 
they deemed the hard terms proposed by the act 
of last session of Congress, rather than be longer 
postponed; those who are yet unbelievers in these 
several propositions, must be skeptical in the ex- 


| treme. 


The honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 


- Harp] has asked me, ina tone of triumph, a” 


challenged me to answer him, whether there could 
be in Michigan a constitutional government and 
a revolutionary government in operation at one 
and the same time. Sir, (said Mr. V.,) the ger 
tleman begs the question, when he assumes that 
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constitutional government and a revolutionary 


ment can legitimately coexist in a State. 
Fis contended, as will be remembered, that there 
was no constitutional government in Michigan, 
which Congress had absolutely recognized up to 
the time of the second convention. Congress 
had, be it always remembered, made no absolute 
recognition of any power in Michigan, but that 
which was lodged in the people of the Territory. 
Thegentleman, in one part of his speech, admitted 
that Michigan had been somewhat irregular in her 
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first movement; that, strictly speaking, she could | 


not change her territorial relation, and form a 
State constitution, without first obtaining the 
assent of Congress; but that Congress, if it saw 
fit, could waive the irregularity of the proceedings 
of the people of Michigan, and ratify and affirm 
their doings. The gentleman had further contended 


that the first convention was the fruit of the con- | 
stitutional government, and that the last conven- | 


tion was an emanation of the revolutionary gov- | 


ernment. Sir, (said Mr. V.,) both were equally | 


revolutionary in their character if an amendment 
of the constitution was effected by the acceptance 


of the terms proposed by Congress. It hadalready | 


too often been said that there was but one mode 
of amending the constitution of Michigan, accord- 
ing to the organic law, which the people of that 


State had adopted; and that the first convention || 


was no more the child of that constitution than 
was the second. Under, and according to that con- 
stitution, the first convention had no right to 
amend it. 

We have (said Mr. V.) heard a great deal said 
about revolutions, and some portions of the elabo- 
rate argument of his friend from Maryland, as to 
the right of the people to revolutionize their Gov- 
ernment, able as it was, was, (he spoke with great 
deference to the superior ability and experience of 
that gentleman,) he humbly apprehended, some- 
what calculated to mislead those who had not 
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seemed to be a little more elastic, or a little more 


capable of contraction, than many gentlemen 
seemed to imagine. There have been various 
controversies between States respecting disputed 
boundary lines; and they have all been settled 
without feeling it necessary to amend their con- 
stitutions, and without dreaming that their consti- 
tutions were in effect amended thereby. New 
York, long after the adoption of her constitution, 
claimed a considerable portion of what is now 
Vermont. She relinquished all claim of jurisdic- 
tion over it, without ever supposing that her con- 
stitution was amended by the operation. But, sir, 
let us come down to a later period. For many 
years, and until very lately, there has been a 
controversy between New York and New Jersey, 


| respecting the true boundary line between those 


two contiguous States. The gallant Jerseymen 
were very pugnacious when they fancied that 
the Empire State was disposed to trespass upon 
their oyster-beds. The matter was once brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, 


|, and had, as he believed, been finally adjusted, 


attended very strictly to the facts and to the true | 


points in this case. It was calculated to induce 
the suspicion or fear that some terrible revolution 
may have been wrought there. Sir, there has been 


no revolution in the government of Michigan. | 


Though a little territory may have been taken from 
her at one end, and a little more may have been 
added at another, all the guarantees thrown around 
the rights of person and property by the Consti- 
tution of Michigan were still there, unchanged 
and unmodified in any particular. Was the Gov- 
ernment provided by the constitution of Michigan 
republican? Itis still so. Did it secure the free- 
dom of conscience, and religion, and the freedom 
of the press? It still does. Did it prescribe and 
define the duties of the executive, legislative, and 
pe branches of theGovernment? Itstill does. 

id it prescribe the qualifications of electors? It 
stilldoes. Did it secure the citizens against un- 
warrantable searches and seizures, and guaranty 
the right of trial by jury? Itstiildoes. All these 
fundamental provisions—the life, and soul, and 
essence of the constitution—are still there, not- 
withstanding the terrible revolution we have heard 
so much of. What, then, is this monstrous revo- 
lution, this radical change of the constitution, 
about which we have heard such doleful jeremiades? 
Why, sir, a little piece of territory has been taken 
from one end of the State, and a little more than 
an equivalent has been added to the other, and all 
with the consent and direction.of the Congress of 
the United States, before Michigan had absolutely 
passed from under her tutelage, and with the con- 


sent, too, of a large majority of the people of 
Michigan! 


This (said Mr. V.) brought him to another | 
Point, upon which he proposed to dwell for only 


& moment. He was not prepared to admit that 
Territory was so much of the essence of even a 
regularly organized State (not to mention a mere 
territory) as that a little addition to, or subtrac- 


tion from the territory which the jurisdiction of | 


the State originally covered, could not be made 


Without altering or amending its constitution. | 


he Constitution of the United States, when it 
was framed and adopted, did not contemplate the 


addition of Louisiana or Florida. It did not. 


originally cover either; and yet this immense ter- 
ritory was purchased, and your Federal jurisdic- 


tion was extended over it, without amending your | 
Federal Constitution. 


Constitutions, after all, 


} 


without any amending of constitutions on either 
side. The States, through their Legislatures, 
were constantly ceding jurisdiction to the United 
States for military or naval purposes, and all this, 
too, without amending their constitutions. Con- 
stitutions (said Mr. V.) are organic laws that 


| guard the cardinal rights of States and communi- 


ties; and if, in the progress of events, a small 
portion of territory, or a few members of the 
community, once shielded by this law, be severed 


| from it, it is idle to say that it is not operative and 


binding upon the main body that remain, without 
resorting to the process of amendment. 

A change in the constitution of a State, a revo- 
lution in Government, is something more than the 
loss of a few miles of disputed territory over 
which the Government was originally extended. 
It is not quite so insignificant an affair. It is not 
a gentle breeze that merely tears off a branch or 
a leaf, but a tornado that sweeps away the main 
pillars, and the very corner-stones of the edifice, 
and levels the old order of things to the ground, 
It shakes whole nations, and marks its career 
with desolation and blood. To call the orderly 
proceedings of the free people of Michigan, in this 
instance, a revolution, is indeed contradicting all 
our former notions of revolutions of Government. 
It is disparaging and libeling that great and glori- 
ous struggle which secured to us the right of sit- 
ting here, and legislating for a great, a free, and 


a happy people. 


At thesame time that he deemed it unnecessary || 


for the purposes of the question immediately before 
the House, to have gone into all the profound and 
elementary learning extant as to the right of the 
people to resort to this extreme remedy, he did not 
wish to be considered as entirely repudiating the 
doctrines of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Tuomas.}] Deny to the people the right of chang- 
ing their Government, when it becomes either op- 
pressive or inadequate to the purposes for which 
it was instituted, and you deny the very cause 
which gave existence to us as a nation. You 
open sources of sovereignty other than those 
which your fathers taught you, and array your- 
selves against the principles which were promul- 
gated to the world in that immortal instrument 
which declared your independence as a nation. 
But, sir, neither the time nor the occasion will 
justify my going into an elaborate disquisition on 
the inherent rights of man, and the origin of Gov- 


ernment. 


It has been asked, and will doubtless again be 


asked, if Michigan was not, to all intentsand pur- | 


poses, a sovereign State, when you passed the law 
of the last session admitting her into the Union, 
after she should have executed certain conditions 
on her part, how could she choose Senators in 
Congress, and a Representative to this House, 


before the act of Congress had passed? The gen- | 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Harpiy] had himself | 


given the answer to this. 


a State constitution and organizing a State gov- 


He had told us that | 
although the proceedings of Michigan, in forming | 


ernment, were premature and irregular, yet it was | 


competent for Congress to waive this irregularity, 
and to ratify and confirm what Michigan had thus 
done. There is a difference between adopting and 


'| ratifying an unauthorized thing after it is done, 
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and authorizing the doing of it before it is done. 
You are constantly passing laws confirming titles 
that are either void or voidable, yet it does not 
follow from this that the title which you are thus 
called upon to perfect was good before your act 
to confirmation passed. The adoption and ratifi- 
cation of an act, originally irregular, by a party 
competent to adopt or ratify, legalizes the act from 
its inception. If, as between individuals, a party, 
professing to be your agent, usurps authority 
which he had strictly no right to exercise, and 
does an act which he had no right tq do, and you 
afterwards adopt and ratify theact, you make him 
your agent from the beginning. Mr. V. said 
there were too many lawyers, and if not lawyers, 
too many gentlemen of sound discrimination and 
strong common sense, now in his hearing, to re- 
quire him longer to dilate upon this topic. 

Sir, (said Mr. V.,) I have now said upon the 


points involved in this case, all that | deemed my- 


_ those that are exceptionable. 


self called upon to say, as a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to which this whole subject was 
referred. I have attempted, as is ever.my duty, 
so to discuss this subject as to give offense to no 
gentleman, and have endeavored to exclude from 
my discourse, feeble as it has been, all extraneous 
topics. I will not so far degrade the proud place 
to which my constituents have here elevated me, 
as to pervert it on every occasion into the means 
of pouring forth party tirades against political 
adversaries. There are duties and topics that be- 
long to the stump and the electioneering rostrum, 
and there are duties and topics that appropriately 
belong to your halls of legislation. There is a 
style, a tone, and a temper, that may well become 
the harangue occasions of political gladiators else- 
where, and which illy accords with the dignity 
and amenity that should always be observed in 
your halls of legislation. I wish not, sir, to as- 
sume the odious oflice of censor of the habits and 
practices of this House. I claim no exemption from 
Standing, then, in 
the relution of particeps criminis, I will take occa- 
sion to say, that while [ have had the honor of a 
seat in this House, there has been generally too 
great an inclination in gentlemen here to wander 
from the true point under debate, too great a pro- 
pensity to deal in common-place party denuncia- 
tion, rather than illustrate great questions of prin- 
ciple with fair, with terse, and statesman-like logic. 
Amid the thousand speeches that are constantly 
thrown off here about matters and things in gen- 
eral, compact, well-digested, and instructive argu- 
ments are, indeed, ‘* like angel’s visits, few and far 
between.’’ It wasnot so, sir, in the early days of 
the Republic, when your Madisons, your Hamil- 
tons, your Marshalls, and your Ellsworths illus- 
trated the annals of your legislation. Wenow, at 
this late day, constantly consult their speeches, as 
if they were the gifts of oracles. Itis, sir, because 
when they entered the sacred halls of legislation, 
they disdained the miserable, trashy, ephemeral 
party topics ofthe day, and dweltonly on questions 
ofinterest. Yes, their grant intellects grappled only 
with great subjects of principle that concerned the 
public weal, not only for a day ora year, but for 
ages tocome. It is high time, sir, that we should 
begin to emulate their example. It is high time 
we begin to realize, that the people did not send 
us here as schoolmasters to teach them what candi- 
dates they had better honor with their confidence, 
and to tell them of the foibles or the virtues of the 
ins or the ouls, but as agents to originate measures, 


_and enact laws that may conduce to their perma- 


nent happiness and prosperity. 





EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. W. C. PRESTON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In Senate, January 13, 1837, 


On the Resolution, introduced by Mr. Benton, 
to expungea part of the Journal for the session 
of 1833-"34. : 

Mr. PRESTON said: 

Mr. Preswent: Nothing was further from my 
intention than to have said a single word on this 
subject. Nor do I now propose to discuss it. 
Theat has been done so fully and elaborately on 


‘| both sides, that I shall not enter upon the argument. 
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I thought 1 should not have said a word; but I 
feel a sort of impossibility of withholding the ex- 
pression of my utter repugnance to this proceed- 
ing. If we had not arrived at the very issue; if 
the question were not ready to be taken, I should 


have retained my seat; for I have long been en- | 
deavoring to school and to subdue my heart down | 


to this submission. During the entire course of 
events, which has gradually brought my mind to 
the conclusion that this resolution would at some 
time pass, | have endeavored to discipline my 
feelings, to curb and restrain them, and bring 
down my mind to the event, so that when at last 
the sad moment should arrive, I might meet it 
with a becoming resignation; and I did suppose 
that I had succeeded. I had long seen the grow- 
ing popularity of this measure. I was nostranger 
to the arts and the industry by which the progress 
of that popularity had been stimulated and urged 
on from day to day, I well knew the power and 
the popularity of the Chief Magistrate. I had 
heard of his own personal exertions to promote 
this object. I saw that it was resolved upon as a 
party u -asure, and I saw the party which had 
resolved upon it rapidly and triumphantly suc- 
ceeding throughout a large part of the Union. 
These things certainly are sufficient to have fore- 
warned me; and I had hoped, and till this mo- 
ment believed, that they had forearmed me also. 
But there was added to all these the still less 
equivocal evidence arising from the proceedings 
of several of the State Legislatures. Sir, when 
first I heard that a State Legislature had instructed 
her Senators on this floor to vote in favor of this 
thing, it struck me with inexpressible sorrow and 
dismay. But when I from time to time beheld 
various other State Legislatures acting under the 
same dictation, or at least misled into the same 
mistake, sorrow assumed in my bosom the com- 
plexion of despair. But there was still one ingre- 
dient to be added to this cup, to render the odious 
draught more intolerably bitter. I could, I will 
confess it, with some comparative degree of phi- 
losophy, have seen certain States of this Confed- 
eracy, one after another, giving way, and bring- 
ing their successive sacrifices to this altar of ex- 
ecutive power. I could have borne to see this and 
that and the other State prostrating herself, and 
aiding in the general conspiracy to prostrate the 
Senate. But when at length it came to pass that 
the ancient and powerful Commonwealth of Vir- 


ginia was brought to bow her venerable locks | 


before the footstool of power, forgot her past his- 
tory, forgot who and what she 1s, and what she 
has been, and associated herself in a combination 
like this, how shall I describe to you my feelings? 
As a politician, | might have been mortified at 
such a spectacle; as a statesman, belonging to the 
United States, I turned from it with shame; but as 


a native of Virginia, I deplore, I lament, from the || 


bottom of my heart, that she, too, has joined the 
funeral procession of the Constitution. Sir, 1 was 
proud to remember her in ore day; to con- 
sider her as she once was, and perhaps still is— 
the mother of great men; to look back to that 
bright, that immortal period in our history when 


she recalled her children from these halls of | 


national legislation into her own Legislature, 
there to vindicate the rights and independence of 
the State, and to reassert the violated Constitution 
against the usurpations of this Government. Then, 
indeed, Virginia preserved thatillustrious character 
which had descended with her from the Revolu- 
tion. Then she put herself on her State rights, 
and on the popular doctrines ofa free Government; 
and all who witnessed the animating sight must 
have concluded that, throughout her existence, she 
would ever continue to vindicate and to perpetuate 
the doctrine and the spirit of liberty. Sir, I could 


have wished that the honorable gentleman who | 


now represents that distinguished State could have 
found in his own mind reasons for taking a dif- 
ferent course from that which he has pursued in 
this matter. With the powers which he unques- 
tionably possesses, with his liberal education and 
large experience, and especially with the good for- 
tune of growing up amidst the very men who laid 
the foundations of our Republic, | had hoped that 
he would have invoked the ancient spirit of his 
State, and would have added the suffrage of his 
voice to save the trembling Constitution, about to 
be immolated at the footstool of executive power. 


Expunging Resolution—Mr. Preston. 
| But it was my lot to be disappointed; and I mourn, 
_ from the bottom of my heart, the instruction under 

which he feels himself constrained to vote for this 
extraordinary resolution. Where are the sedate- 


ness, the gravity, the calm and cautious wisdom | 


of Madison? Where the philosophic spirit, the 
enlarged views, and popular predilections of 
Jefferson? Where the sturdy republicanism of 
John Taylor? Where those bright names which 
make her history? They are gone—gone, and 
others control her destiny. Sir, | lament, | mourn 
that my native State should have lent herself and 
the remnant of her glory to promote and gloss 


over this proceeding. I take consolation, how- | 


ever, Mr. President, that there is one State, one 


free and fearless State, which has kept herself || 


aloof from this combination; whose unbroken 
spirit, whose pride and honor, demand of me, her 
| representative, to make, as I now do, on behalf 


of South Carolina, her public and solemn protest || 


against this open and flagrant violation of the 
Constitution. 

But, sir, 1 have done. The argument is ex- 
hausted; the verdict has been rendered; the judg- 


ment given; execution is demanded—ay, sir, let | 


me add, the executioners are here with ready 


hands. Exercise your function,gentlemen. You | 


have been called on to do execution—do it. The 


ax is in your hand; perform that which is so || 
loudly called for. Execution, sir? Of what? Of | 
whom? Is the ax aimed at me, and at those of | 
us who voted for the resolution you are about to | 


expunge? Is it us you strike at? If so, I would 
say, aud with comparative satisfaction, in God’s 


name let the blow come, and while the fatal edge | 


fell upon my neck, I would declare, with honest 


sincerity, that I had rather be the criminal of 1834 || 


than the executioner of 1837. Proceed, gentlemen, 
| do your holy work. Grant judgment. Do execu- 
_tion—execution upon your own records—execu- 


tion upon the Constitution of your country. Ido | 
not envy you your office. Personally, however, || 


it does not touch us. No, sir, I am glad, I re- 


joice, that on that record my name is found as one | 


against whom this act is aimed. I would appeal 
from the present time to posterity, and ask whether 
the names of myself and my associates, or the 


names of our executioners, are then most likely to | 


| be venerated as guardians of the Constitution. But 
|| can you suppose that your work is to be done on 
that body of representatives of the States who 
voted for the obnoxious record? That you will 
execute us? Our reputation, our character, and 
standing? No, sir; itis not in the power of your 

| black lines totouchus. I, indeed, was but acom- 
mon soldier, and served in the ranks under greater 
men. But would gentlemen strike out of the 

_ record of this Government the names of those who 


offered that resolution? No,no. They are far | 


beyond your reach, and the only result of your 
impotent attack will be the more firmly to estab- 
| lish their fame. Wrong they may have been, but 


their business and their aim was to sustain the | 


| Constitution. An act had been done of equivocal 
import, and attended with tremendous consequen- 
ces. Those consequences swept over the Union 
like an inundation, and in that dark hour, and in 
the face of a popularity before which nothing could 


stand, they dared to raise their voice in this Hall, | 
and, so far as an expression of opinion could go, | 
to record their censure of that act. And will gen- | 
tlemen pretend to tell me that these men will not | 
receive the gratitude of posterity? This expunging | 


process may for a season promote the reputation 


of those who perform it; but this deed will bring | 
| fresh into remembrance the names of those who | 


| passed that resolution which they cannot suffer to 


stand on the records of the Senate. Sone of these | 
individuals are present, and I must forbear. But | 
long after we shall have passed away, when the-|, 
history of our country is written, and fondly and | 


proudly dwelt upon by our posterity, their names 
will be mentioned. They will be familiar as 
household words, and will be taught to children 
as the names of Washington, and Adams, and 
Hancock, and Lee, and La Fayette are now taught 
to our children. If the hope, if the design is to 
|| efface those names from the leaves of our national 
|| memorials, it will fail. Every effort to extinguish 
| will but increase the splendor which surrounds 
|| them. An attack upon the Constitution may, in- 
\\ deed, confer on those who perpetrate it a sort of 


— 
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‘immortality, bat it is not such as will belone to 
g 


its defenders. We remember, indeed, but we ex 
| ecrate, the name of the miscreant who, for a cost 
| of fame, destroyed a venerable temple of antic. 
_uity. And whom, I again ask, will you do ey. 
| ecution upon? Upon the records? Is it the Object 
of offense? Will you make your war on ‘th. 
| paper? Will you wreak your spite upon so much 
/rags and cotton? Who or what is it that is to be 
|| prostrated and broken down? It is the Senate 
| of the United States. It is one of the COGrdinate 
branches of the General Government. Proceed 
_then, to the sacrifice. Do execution on the Sen. 
ate, Consummate your solemn farce, and then 
rise and congratulate yourselves that you are 
yourselves members of the very body that yoy 
_ have bowed to the footstool of power. Offer your 
glad hosannas—ay, triumph and boast that you 
have brought that Senate, of which you form 
part, to this pass. But while you are making the 
_welkin ring, | will mourn at your jubilee, | 
Shall be present at the scene, but not of it, and my 
only consolation will be that I can reply to my 
|| country, ‘* Thou canst not say I did it.’’ The peo- 


| 


| ple, its seems, have decided against the Senate, 
| The people order the Senate to take the Consitiiy. 
tion in their hand—to bring it into the presence 
of the ‘* miraculous man,’’ as an honorable Sen. 
ator [Mr. Dana] has just termed him, and, as an 
| Offering for his great services, for his unequaled 
| popularity, for the unsurpassed confidence which 
| he enjoys, sing hosannas in his ears, and while 
the sky reéchoes to your shouts of exultation, 
|, burn the Constitution as incense under his nostrils, 
This, and nothing less than this, will satisfy the 
| idolatrous devotion of his admirers. Do execu- 
tion on the records of your land. Obliterate your 
| own Journal! Do not introduce the report of a 
| committee. Do not revoke your former act by re- 
| cording a resolution, but perform a physical act of 
execution. Why, sir, does the Senate of to-day 
differ from the Senate of yesterday? Has the 
Senate of 1837 different views from the Senate of 
1834? Does the Senate now think that the Senate 
then grossly transcended its power? And is not 
language capable of expressing this? Are there 
| no words to express a difference of opinion? 
Cannot you state the strength of your conviction 
in all the compass of your mother tongue? No. 
| You must do aphysical act. You must put noth- 
_ing on record. You must perform a deed. You 
must do something that has no precedent. Your 
| Clerk is to be exhibited, not reading, not writing, 
|| not enunciating your decisions, but performing 
| mechanical execution on a bit of paper. He is 
not to be occupied in his ordinary and legal fune- 
| tions. No, sir. He is to perform the duty of a 
common hangman. Might it not be as well to 
order in a file of soldiers with their bayonets? Or 
| would it not be better still to purify the Journal by 
|| fire? Fire is the ancient ordeal. Give the victim 
| to the flames; and then, like a company of the 
native Sagamores, sit around and inhale the agree- 
| able fragrance as the smoke of the guilty lines 
|| shall darkly ascend to heaven. When the act is 
| performed you will have set a memorable pre- 
| cedent. And do you think there will be no im- 
| provement on this patent mode of conciliating the 
Executive? May it not be profitably applied to 
some other purposes? Why not expunge those 
who made the record? If the proceeding had a 
guilt so monstrous as to render necessary this 
novel and extraordinary course, the men them- 
selves who perpetrated the deed—it is they who 
should be expunged. Men who entered so foula 
page upon your Journals cannot be worthy of a 
seat here. Removeus. Turn us out. Expelvs 
from the Senate. Would to God you could. Call 
in the pretorian guard. Take us—apprehend us 
—march us off. 
But the honorable Senator who has just resumed 
_ his seat takes the ground that this expunging res- 
olution is merely a strong mode of expressing a0 
opinion. I put it to the candor of that honorable 
gentleman whether this is a mere expression of 
opinion. The resolution which is to be expunged 
asserted, on behalf of the Senate, a difference of 
opinion from the President of the United States. 
It expressed that difference fairly and openly. 
| The whole extent of its offense is the expression 
of a difference of opinion from the President on @ 
| constitutional question. It never once entered the 
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minds of the authors of that resolution to stvin 
our record by an official act of hatred. 1 admit, 
indeed, that the bosoms of some of them may not 
have been wholly free from some feelings oi that 
description, and that some of the speeches on this 
goor manifested at times a strong sentiment of hos- 
tility towards the President. But did it ever enter 
their thoughts to make the Journal of this body a 
record of personal spite? They expressed a dit- 
ference of sentiment, and this surely may be done 
in the very kindest spirit. But, sir, is that the 
temper of the present proceeding? Is it to express 
a difference of opinion that we are now invited? 
Js it lo eXpress an opinion at all? What is it the 
expression of? Vengeance! That is what is to 
be expressed. The compass of the English lan- 

uage is notable to bring forth a tone sufficient 
for the purpose. Vengeance! vengeance! must 
be taken on the recosds. ‘They are to be put in 
mourning. They are to be hung with black. In 
this there may beadouble purpose. The Senate 
may intend that their Journals shall bear imperish- 
able evidence of their deep mourning that the feel- 
ings of the President should have been wounded. 
The record is to be carried into his presence, that 
we may show the Chief Magistrate that we have 
put ourselves permanently into mourning for the 
offense we have committed, and to express our 
humble hope that this may go some liitle way 
towards healing the wounds which have been in- 
flicted on his sensibility. Possibly the President 
may deign to listen to us; nay, he may even give 
a gracious smile of approbation, a glance of com- 
placency, on those who humbly present to him 
this mostgrateful oblation. Yes, sir, the proceed- 
ing is intended to inscribe upon our records more 
than language can impart, more than we are will- 
ing or avle to put into words; a deed, an overt 
act, will, it is hambly hoped, prove more grateful 
than any words could have been rendered to the 
august, the ** miraculous’’ being who is to be pro- 
pitiated. Attend, sir, to the palinode which has 
just been sung to the honor and glory of the Pres- 
identof the United States. ‘The attenuated period, 
both of political and physical existence, of the 
President makes me very reluctant, indeed, to offer 
any remarks on the very extravagant language in 
which he has been praised; nor should I advert 
to the gentleman’s speech at ail but to notice the 
ground on which this measure is advocated. ** Ex- 
punge! expunge !’’ cries the gentleman; ** expunge 
a resolution which is an attack on the good, the 
glorious, the popular, the powerful, the ‘ miracu- 
lous’ President of the United States.’’? This, sir, 
was the tone, and this the argument in three 
fourths, nay, in four fifths of the venerable gen- 
tleman’s discourse. He puts this resolution on 
the ground of his eulogy of the President. That 
isthesoleargument. Because President Jackson 
is praiseworthy and glorious, expunge, expunge. 
Why, sir, what is the connection? The Senator 
has certainly not given us a very logical conclu- 
sion. General Jackson is to be praised; that 
forms the premises of his argument. This record 
is to be expunged; that is the conclusion. We 
are to obliterate our records, and bring them, in 
the habiliments of mourning, to his feet, because 
President Jackson is gracious, glorious, popular, 
powerful, miraculous. And all these properties, 
and all this glory, is to be transferred bodily to 
another gentleman who is just like himself. Alter 
etidem. We are to abolish our Journal, because 
General Jackson is thus and thus, and his succes- 
sor will be thasand thus. That isthe argument. 
I say nothing now of the truth of the premises, 
because this is not a comvenient opportunity for 
the investigation of that subject. Those who are 
in ecstacies, who are in exultations of admiration, 
who are shouting, clapping hands, and singing 
halleluiahs, are not exactly in a condition of mind 
to listen or be argued with. They may be within 


the extreme pale of reason, but they are, to say | 


the least, on the confines of enthusiasm. But, 
admitting that the President is that exalted, that 
immaculate, that unequaled, that miraculous per- 
Son which he is represented; allowing that he 
leaves out of sight all that history has left us of 
ancient Rome, and all that we have read of modern 
worth and virtue; and admitting that all this is 
transferable, and has been transferred, for the 
glory and blessedness of our country, to one 
Worthy to be his successor, let me ask, how does 











Expunging Resolution— Mr. Preston. 


this bring us to the conclusion that the record of 
our proceedings is to be expunged? 

Let the gentleman introduce a resolution em- 
bodying the substance of his speech, to wit: that 
General Jackson is the greatest and best man that 
now lives, has lived, or will ever live again; that 
he is worthy of all honor and glory; that the Con- 
stitution is to be sacrificed, and the records of one 
branch of the Government defaced and mutilated 
for his gratification, Let him lay that resolution 
before the people, to whose verdict he has ap- 
pealed, and see how it will be received. 

The honorable gentleman, however, stated one 
fact in reference to the President, which is more 
novel, at least, than many of the remarks with 
which he favored the Senate. It is, if I mistake 
not, something entirely novel on this floor. He 
told us that the President was miraculous. But 
the miracle, it seems, fies in the fact that he was 
born a foreigner, and is President of the United 
States. Sir, General Jackson, I admit, has over- 
come great difficulties. He nas fought the battle 
of life; he has fought it everywhere for success, 
and with success. But I never knew until | was 
now Oflicially informed, that he was born in Ire- 
land. {A laugh.] To prevent his future histo- 
rians from failing into a difficulty like that which 
happened in the case of a more obscure individual 
in Greece, for whose birth-place seven cities are 
said to have contended, the gentleman from New 
Eiampshire has kindly fixed the spot; and when 
that cloud of future historians of whom we have 
been told, and who are themselves to become im- 
mortal by writing General Jackson’s life, shall be 
searching for panegyric to adorn their rival pages 
on that deathless theme, they will at least be re- 
lieved from the pains of uncertain conjecture as to 
the nativity of the hero of their story. 

It is said, from high authority, that men make 
to themselves idols and worship them, and I shall 
_ not now pause to censure this propensity of our 

nature; and I know when the idol is fashioned it 
is difficult to restrict its worshipers as to the 
mode of worship, or the extent of the sacrifice. 
To the idols in the East men sacrifice themselves, 
and sometimes their wives and children. But these 
gentlemen are far wiser. They do net sacrifice 
themselves—nothing is further from theirthoughts. 
Such a thing does not enter into their purposes. 
But sull the sacrifice must be conspicuous, impres- 
sive, such as will produce effect. They look round 
for avictim. But will they, like eastern devotees, 
cast themselves beneath the onward crushing car of 
| executive power? Oh, no, sir. Nothing like it. 
They stand cautiously out of the way of its career, 
and cast down the Constitution of their country. 
That is the victim—crushit. There is the official 
record of the Senate—crushit. There is the very 
body itself, the collected Senate of the United 
States—crush it. And do you crush it, gentlemen? 

Do you expunge the Senate for daring to speak a 

word in its last expiring hours, to indicate that it 

is still a codrdinate branch of the Government, 

and in favor of the dying liberty of the land? 1 
_ ask, again, whom it is that you thus offer to stig- 

matize? On whom is this resolution to act? 
| Against what body is your blow directed? What 
| body will you brand with infamy as the aristo- 
' cratic branch of the Government? It is the Senate 
of the United States; your own Senate. That is 
the victim dragged out for immolation to the 
powers that be. 

But this expunging process is defended by the 
gentleman from Virginia on the ground that it isa 
great engine to maintain the cause of human lib- 
| erty. And how does he attempt to maintain his 
| position? Why, truly, because it was resorted to 
in England in support of the right of popular elec- 
tion. Ay! And will gentlemen seek to wrest 
out of the hands of British Whigs a weapon so 
powerfully wielded by them, but in a cause so dif- 
ferent? For whom did they employ it; and against 
| whom? Wasit not used to protect popular rights; 
to guard the rights of popular bodies; the rights of 
the people, and the rights of Parliament against 
the arbitrary power of the King and of the royal 
party in the Houseof Commons? Wasit wielded 
for the ee against the Tories; or the Tories 
_against the Whigs? Let the gentleman answer. 
| Yes; when the beams of liberty struggle out to- 
| day and gild the British history once in two hun- 
‘| dred years, you find this process of expunging 
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resorted to by our sturdy ancestors in their strug- 


gies with the Crown, and as an extreme measure, 
to resist the encroachments of lawless power; not, 
as here, to wipe out and obliterate forever the last 
effort for freedom. (If the resolution in Parltament 
in the great Westminster election had been in 
favor of Wilkes and against Mr. Luttrel, would 
it have beenexpunged? No,sir. It was because 
it was entered at the instance of Luttrel against 
John Wilkes, the Patroclus over whose body this 
fight for freedom was matntained, that was the 
reason of its expunction from the Journals. And 
it forms one of the most ominous signs of the times 
we live in, that here, the most powerful engines 
wielded in the land of our ancestors in favor of 
papular rights, are all seized upon and employed 
for the increase and advancement of executive 
power. All that belongs to the people is invoked 
only to betray them. ‘he people—the people— 
the voice of the people, gentlemen claim as their 
own. They cite every popular argument, and ail 
for what? To hold up the cause of the many 
against the few; of the millions against the grasp- 
ing poweroftheone? No,sir;no,no. All these 
mighty motive powers are called up to exalt the 
Executive, and to put down the legislative power; 
to increase the power of the one against the rights 
ofthemany. Theyare brought forward to silence, 
for all future time, the voice of the Senate, when- 
ever it shall be raised against the encroachments 
of power. Yes, sir, they seek to hang up in ler- 
rorem over your head, and in fall view of every 
Senator, a scourge, to be applied without mercy 
to any who shall dare to use aught but the lan- 
guage of eulogy. 
** Horribili sedere flagello!’’ 

that is the fate which awaits him. It is to be set 
up by way of memento, to muzzle this body for 
all future time. No, sir, our voice must never be 
heard save in strains of adulation, and in chanting 
palinodes like that which has recently been fur- 
nished as a pattern to this body. 

A gentleman, whose talent and intelligence I 
highly honor, has asked us to strip this matter of 
all the humbuggery which has been thrown around 
it. Well, sir, let us do so. And what is it when 
thus denuded, but a bit in the mouth of this Sen- 
ate, to bring it down when it becomes too restive 
for the taste or safety of those in power; so that 
the Chief Magistrate may, undisturbed by ne 
curvetings, proceed to seize upon the national 
treasure, and repeal the decisions of the Supreme 
Court; and if any adventurous mouth shell dare 
to whisper he is acting against the Constitution, 
such rashness may instantly be checked by the 
warning ‘hush ! takecare! remember the expung- 
ing resolution!—do you wish to bring us agam 
under the discipline of the black lines?’’ Lsuppose 
the fac-simile of that blotted and defaced poge of 
our records will be fixed up in some conspicucns 
position above the seat of our presiding officer, so 
that when we would dare to think, to teel, and to 
speak, as freemen and American legislators, we 
may look up, and, beholding the awful monitor, 
may put our hands on our mouths, and our mouths 
in the dust, and repent, while is yet time, all 
such presumptuous aspirations 

In other days, it has often happened that sue- 
cessive Senates have differed from each other in 
opinions and policy, and have in like manner dif- 
fered from the Executive, and each Senate has 
freely expressed its own sentiments. In regard 
to the United States Bank, for example, the opin- 
ions of this body have varied at different periods. 
The Senate, at one time, thought that bank con- 
stitutional; at another time, they thought it uncon- 
stitutional; a mejority now consider k asa monster. 
| Why not, then, expunge? Why not draw your 
black lines round that part of your Journal which 
records the act by which that bank was chartered ? 
| The resolution against which your magnanimous 
wrath is now directed has done no harm. It has 
led to no action. It has brought no Jong train of 
evils on the country. But the charter of the Bank 
_of the United States—what did not that effect? 
|That was no empty declaration of opinion. It 
was a substantial act. And to what a long, black 
| catalogue of national calamities did it not in your 
opinion lead? If anything is to be expunged, 
| why not expunge that? It seems not to have en- 

., tered the imaginations of gentlemen on the other 
\| side to draw their lines round that resolution. Yet 
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the honorable Senator from Virginia believes most 
sincerely that the act was unconstitutional. He 
holds thatit led Lo consequences greatly detrimental 
to the national good, and tells us that the President 
deserves the everlasting gratitude of the country 
for having abolished and destroyed the bank. 
Well, sir, if itis not fitin that case, how ard why 
is it fit in this? Because this violates the rights 
of the people? So did that. Is this unconsytu- 
tional? So was the other. Is this derogatory to 
the feelings and wishes of the President? So was 
that. Is the Senate bound in duty to express its 
disapprobation of this act? Why not of the other? 
But is it really so great an offense to differ from 
the President on a constitutional question, inso- 
much that all traces of such a thing must be 
obliterated from our records? that it must be 
effaced—expunged—purged off? Why, sir, the 
President differs from us constantly on constitu- 
tional points; and both he and this Senate differ 
widely from President Washington on a con- 
stitutional point, viz: on the constitutionality of 
the Bank of the United States. Why is not the 
opinion of Washington to be expunged? Why | 
not go back, and hold him up as sacrifice? It 
has, indeed, in some sort, been already done. | 
You have not broken into the sepulcher of Mount 
Vernon, and dug up his bones, and burnt them, 
like Wickliffe’s, but you have immolated his name; 
his virtues, his glory, have been taken from him, 
and transferred to another. Why not make your 
sacrifice complete? If the principleon which you 
act is jealousy for the honor and power of the 
Executive, why not, when former Presidents have 
sent us messages containing unconstitutional no- 
tions, expunge their messages from your archives? 
The President sent us a message in the panic ses- 
sion of 1834. How would gentlemen have taken 
it, had those who constituted the majority at that 
day proposed to expunge it from the records? 
Both Liouses of Congress havediftered from other 
Presidents. Doesany gentleman here dream of a 
leading member in either House under the Jeffer- 
son Administration proposing to expunge any 
presidential opinion which did not correspond with 
his own? Or would any supporter of the wise, 
the grave, the sedate, the temperate, the forbearing 
Madison, ever conceive the notion that he was to 
be propitiated by effacing the public records? Did 
he ever require his friends to depart from their 
ublic duties, neglect the exigencies of the public 
usiness, and address themselves to this most 
extraordinary method of silencing the indignation 
of the President? There was a great struggle in 
1798, and after a long course of the most bitter and 
acrimonious party warfare, the Republican party 
eventually triumphed, and came into power; but 
in the very heat of conquest, and still covered, as 
it was, with the sweat and the dust of battle, did 
it once enter into their heads to expunge from the 
public Journals the acts of their predecessors? Or 
could it now occur to the minds of intelligent and 
honorable men that they are called upon to vindi- 
cate the ashes of the illustrious dead by removing 
from the national archives all traces of difference 
of opinion on the part of either House of Con- 
gress, from the departed saviors of our country? 
Dare the beueuiie Senator from Pennsylvania 
rise in his place, and with a reverend regard to 
yonder image of Washington, introduce a resolu- 
tion to expunge whatever on our Journal intimates 
a difference of opinion from that great man? Will 
he venture to look into that venerable and vener- 
ated countenance * and make such a motion in 
this Chamber? No,sir. Hisown heart tellshim | 
that the image would frown upon him from its 
frame, and, could it speak, would cry, forbear. | 
Destroy not your Constitution. Dishonor not 
your own archives. Draw no black lines upon 
your Journal on my account. Write no history 
forme. My history is written in a nation’seyes. | 
I desire you to play off no mountebank farce for 
my glory; it is safe in the keeping of my country- | 
men. Yes, sir, such would be the language of | 
Washington; and I weil know that the honorable 


Senator from Pennsylvania has its response in his || 
And, sir, if we are not called to do this | 


heart. | 
for the illustrious, great, and good, who have | 


departed, shall we do it for the living because he | 


ton 


* Mr. Buchanan sat opposite to the picture of Washing- | 
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is powerful? Because he is the dispenser of office, 
who is to propagate his own system of policy 
through another generation, and to transfuse his 
own vital spirit into a living branch of the same 
stem? If this sacrifice was to be offered to the 
illustrious dead, whom history has already fixed 
in niches of imperishable honor, we might endure 
it with greater patience. But to a living man, and 
a man who can reward the deed, sir, I cannot 
look the thing steadily in the face. I protest to 


you that my inmost heart is bowed down at the | 


(January 2%, 


Senate, 


! this act, which said bank in the ordinary course of beet 
| ness receives on general deposit, the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury is hereby autnorized to withdraw the public deposits 
| from said bank. 
The bill having been read the third time, ang 
the question being, ‘** Shall this bill pass?”’ 


Mr. BENTON rose, and commenced his speech 
against its passage with stating the reason wh 
he had not spoken the evening before, when the 
| question was on the engrossment of the bill. He 

said that he could not have foreseen that the sub. 


thought with sorrow and shame. | ject depending before the Senate~-the bill fo, 


But the deed isto bedone. States have spoken. 


Whether the people of the United States have | 


spoken might bear a question. Certainly many 


States have uttered their voice, whose right to | 


speak I should be the lastto question. That they 
have acted under mistaken views, I have not a 
doubt. The act is fraught with most dangerous 
consequences. It inflicts deep wounds on the 
dignity and potency of this body; for I see in the 
countenances of many honorable gentlemen that 
they would gladly avoid this thing, and would, 
if they could, avoid the deed. I do believe that, 
in the very moment of inflicting the blow, their 
hearts will be haunted by the same emotions 
which filland oo my own. And while, under 
the pressure of dire necessity, they raise the ax, 
they feel prepared, like other executioners, first 
to ask pardon of the victim. Ay, sir; I believe 
that when it comes to the actual performance of 
the tragedy, there will be a secret whisper in their 
ear that will say to them, perhaps in this case our 
party feelings have pressed us a little too far. 
And when, after solemn and mournful pause, the 
Secretary has performed his detested office, and 
has mangled the record of the Senate, will any 
here rise in his place and cry aloud, thus perish 
all traitors? Or will they not rather hang theit 
heads, and smiting on their breasts, heave mourn- 
fal sighs over so hard a necessity? Y shall witness 
it, and whatever I may feel, I shall feel nothing 
personally. So far as lam personally concerned, 


I can fold my arms in perfect coolness, and wit- || 
All I feel now | 


ness the deed without shrinking. 
is for the Senate—is for the Constitution—is for 
the country. I may cry woe, woeto England, but 
notto me. Ina moment I shall recover my self- 
possession, shall rise, shall rejoice that it was my 
good fortune to have my name entered on the 
same page where the rights of this body were | 
recorded, and that there, in company with the 

Senate’s honor, it shall safely abide forever, in 

spite of your BLACK LINES. 


RESCISSION OF THE TREASURY ORDER. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
: OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, January 27, 1837. 


The following engrossed bill, reported from the 
Committee on the Public Lands, was taken up 
and read the third time: 


A BILL designating and limiting ao receivable for | | 


the revenues of the United States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress asie xbled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, re- 


quired to adopt such measures as he may deem necessary || 
to effect a collection of the public revenue of the United | 


States, whether arising from duties, taxes, debts, or sales 
of lands, in the manner and on the principles herein pro- 
vided; thatis, that no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of 
money payable for lands, shall be collected or received 
otherwise than in the legal currency of the United States, 
or in notes of banks which are payable and paid on demand 
in the said legal currency of the United States, under the 
following restrictions and conditions in regard to such 


| notes, to wit: from and after the passage of this act, the 


notes of no bank which shall issue or circulate bills or notes | 
of a less denomination than five dollars, shall be received | 
on account of the public dues; and from and after the thir- 
tieth day of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
the notes of no bank which shall issue or circulate bills or 
notes of a less denomination than ten dollars, shall be so 


, receivable; and from and after the thirtieth day of Decem- 


ber, eighteen hundred and forty-one, the like prohibition 
shall be extended to the notes of all banks issuing bills or 
notes of a less denomination than twenty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no notes shall 
be received by the collectors or receivers of the public 
money, which the banks in which they are to be deposited 
shall not, under the supervision and control of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, agree to pass to the credit of the 
United States fs cash: Provided, That if any deposit bank 
shall refuse to receive, and pass to the credit of the United 
States as cash, any notes receivable under the provisions of 


limiting the sales of the public lands to actual 
settlers—would be laid down for the purpose of 
| taking up this subject out of its order; and, there. 
fore, had not brought with him some memoranda 
| which he intended to use when this subject came 
up. He did not choose to ask for delay, because 
| his habit was to speak to subjects when the 
| were called; and in this particular cause he did 
| not think it material when he spoke; for he was 
|| very well aware that his speaking would not affect 
| the fate of the bill. It would pass; and that was 
_ known to all in the Chamber. It was known to 
_ the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Ew1na,] who indulged 
| himself in saying he thought otherwise a few 
| days ago; but that was only a good-natured way 
| of stimulating his friends, and bringing them up 
tothe scratch. The bill would pass, and that by 
/a good vote; for it would have the vote of the 
Opposition, and a division of the Administration 
| vote. Why then did he speak? Because it was 
due to his position, and the part he had acted on 
| the currency questions, to express his sentiments 
more fully on this bill, so vital to the general cur- 
rency, than could be done by a mere negative vote. 
He should, therefore, speak against it, and should 
direct his attention to the bill reported by the 
Public Land Committee, which had so totally 
| changed the character of the proceeding on this 
subject. The rescission of the Treasury order 
| was introduced asa resolution—it went out a reso- 
lution; but it came back a bill, and a bill to regu- 
late, not the land office receipts only, but all the 
receipts of the Federal Government; and in this 
|| new form is to become statute law, and a law to 
| operate on all the revenues, and to repeal all other 
laws upon the subject to which it related. In 
this new form it assumes an importance, and 





| acquires an effect, infinitely beyond a resolution, 


and becomes, in fact, as well as in name, a totally 
| new measure. Mr. B. reminded the Senate that 
he had, in his first speech on this subject, given it 
, as his opinion, that two main objects were pro- 
| posed to be accomplished by the rescinding reso- 
_ lution; first, the implied condemnation of President 
Jackson for violating the laws and Constitution, 
and destroying the prosperity ofthe country; and, 
| secondly, the imposition of the paper currency of 
| the States upon the Federal Government. With 
respect to the first of these objects, he presumed 
it was fully proved by the speeches of all the 
| Opposition Senators who had spoken on this 
‘subject; and, with respect to the second, he 
believed it» would find its proof in the change 
which the original resolution had undergone, and 
the form it was now assuming of statute law, and 
especially with the proviso which was added at 
the end of the second section. 
Mr. B. then took up the bill reported by the 
/ committee, and remarked, first, upon its phrase- 
ology, not in the spirit of verbal criticism, but in 
| the spirit of candid objection and fair argument. 
| There were cases in which words were things, and 
| this was one of those cases. Money wasa thing, 
and the only words in the Constitution for that 
‘thing were, “ gold and silver coin.”” The bill of 
the committee was systematically exclusive of the 
_words which meant this thing, and used the words 


|| which included things were not money. These 


words were, then, a fair subject of objection and 
‘argument, because they went to set aside the 
money of the Constitution, and to admit the pub- 
lic revenues to be paid in something which was 
not money. 

The titie of the bill uses the words funds. It 
professes to designate the funds receivable for the 
revenues of the United States. Upon this word 
Mr. B. had remarked before, as being one of the 
most indefinite in the English language; and so far 
from signifying money only, even paper money 
only, that it comprehended every variety of paper 
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ity, public or private, individual or corporate, 
a yh acne could be raised. The reten- 
tion of this word by the committee, after the 
objections made to it, were indicative of their 
intention to lay open the Federal Treasury to the 
reception of something which was not constitu- 
tional money; and this intention, thus disclosed 
in the title to the bill, was fully carried out in its 
enactments. The words ‘‘ legal currency of the 
United States” are twice used in the first section, 
when the words gold and silver would have been 
more appropriate and more definite, if hard money 
was intended. — . 
Mr. B. admitted that in the eye of a regular- 
bred constitutional lawyer, legal currency might 
imply constitutional currency; but certain it was 


that the common and popular meaning of the | 


phrase was not limited to constitutional money, 
but included every currency that the statute law 
made receivable for debts. Thus, the notes of 
the Bank of the United States were generally con- 
sidered as legal currency, because receivable by 
law in payment of public dues; and in like man- 
ner the notes of all specie-paying banks would, 
under the committee’s bill, rise to the dignity of 


legal currency. The second section of the bill | 


twice used the word cash; a word which, how- 


ever understood at the Bank of England, where | 
italways means ready money, and where ready | 
money signifies gold coin in hand, yet with the 
banks with which we have to deal it has no such | 
meaning, but includes all sorts of current paper | 
money on hand, as well as gold and silver on | 


hand. 

Mr. B. verified this statement by nr from 
the sworn return of the Clinton Bank of Colum- 
bus, one of the deposit banks, made to the Legis- 


lature of Ohio at their present session, and where | 


the available means of the bank, among other 
items, has one thus stated: ‘*Cash on hand, viz: 
Eastern bank notes, $34,521; Western bank notes, 
$65,700; gold and silver, $136,389.’’ This return is 


sworn to by Wm. Neil, president, and J. Delafield, 
je. cashier, before Squire Jenkins, justice of the | 


peace, and itis certified and declared by ten directors 


of the bank to be correct and accurate; so that no | 


doubt can be entertained that in the vocabulary of 
the Clinton Bank of Columbus, the word cash 
signifies eastern and western paper, as well as gold 
and silver; and in this case, the vocabulary of that 


bank is superior to all the dictionaries; for it is a | 
deposit bank, and will have the execution of the | 


act, if it passes, in its own hands, and will decide 
for itself what is, and what is not, cash. 


Having shown from this authentic statement | 


that a deposit bank. in the West construed cash 


on hand to be bank notes on hand, Mr. B. would | 


now show the same construction made by one 
hundred and thirty banks in a lump, and that in’ 


part of the Union were correctness of phraseology | 


was as much or more attended to than in any other 
part. He spoke of Massachusetts, and of the offi- 


cial return made by all the banks in the State to | 
the Legislature of the State now in session at | 


Boston. In the consolidated returns of these one 
hundred and thirty banks, he found the following 


items: “Cash deposited not on interest, $8,784,516; | 
cash deposited on interest, $6,447,928; gold, silver, | 
and other coin, $1,455,230.”” Here (said Mr. B.) | 


is the highest evidence that this word cash, in the 


vocabulary of our banks, comprehends paper | 
money; and he had no doubt but that proofs to 
the same effect might be accumulated to any | 


amount. He had not looked out for such proofs; 


what he had used had fallen into his hands in the || 
common current of his reading since this bill had | 


been reported. But why look abroad for proofs? 
et every gentleman look to his own knowledge. 
Does he not every day hear the word cash used to 


include paper money? Does he not daily see sales | 


of property advertised, and the terms stated to be 


cash; and under these terms is it not understood | 


yall parties, that ready pay in bank notes, as 
wellas in hard money, are the terms intended ? 
And has the instance ever been heard of, that a 
bidder going to one of these cash sales, thoughtit 
necessary to supply himself with gold and silver, 
under the belief that current bank notes would not 
be received as cash? Certainly, (said Mr. B.,) the 


original idea of cash, es used at the Bank of Eng- | 


land, where it means British gold coin on hand, in 
contradistinction to foreign gold coin on hand, 


/ which is always called bullion, is now lost in this | them; and so either relapse into the issue of this 


|| country; and that paper money is just as fully || small trash, or have recourse to the judicial pro- 
| comprehended now, throughout our country, | cess to compel the United Srates to abide the con- 
|| under the term cash, as hard money is. But why | tract, and continue the reception of all their notes. 


| argue, or look to proofs, or even refer to our own | Mr. B. had no idea of letting down this Federal 
| knowledge? Look to the proviso, to the second | Governmeht to such petty and inconvenient bar- 
| section of the committee’s bill, and it will be seen || gains with a thousand moneyed corporations. 

that it is not only the intention of that bill that paper | The Government of the United States ought to 
_money may be, but that paper money shall be in- || act as a Government, and notas acontractor. It 
| cluded under the term cash! These arethe words: should prescribe conditions, and not make bar- 
|| **Provided, That, if any deposit bank shall refuse | gains. {t should give the law. He was against 
|| §to receive, and pass to the credit of the United || these bargains, even if they were good ones; but 
|| § States as cash, any notes receivable under the pro- || they were bad bargains—wretchedly bad—and 
| ¢ visions of this act, which the said bank, in the || ought to be rejected as such, even if all higherand 
|| ordinary course of its business, receives on general | nobler considerations were out of the question. 
'| § deposit, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is hereby || Whatis the consideration that the United States is 
| f authorized to withdraw the public deposits from || to receive? A mere individual agreement with each 
© said bank.’? These are the words, and they are || bank by itself, that in three years it will cease to 

| not only declaratory of the committee’s meaning || issue notes under ten dollars, and in five years it 
'| that paper money is to be considered as cash, but || will cease to issue notes under twenty dollars. 
| 
i| 
| 


'| is clearly expressive of their purpose that it shall |) What is the price which she pays for this consider- 
be received as such! The point to which such an || ation? In the first place, it receives the notes of 
enactment would soon bring the Federal finances, || such bank as gold and silver atail the land offices, 
(Mr. B. said) might be seen in acertificate of gen- || custom-houses, and post offices of the United States, 
eral deposit granted by the Clinton Bank of Co- || and, of course, pays them out again as gold and 
lumbus, of which he would read a copy: ‘‘ No. || silver to all her debtors. In the next place, it com- 
|| §276, Clinton Bank of Columbus, 31st December, || pels the deposit banks to credit them as cash. In 
* 1836.—B. S. Brown has deposited $1,200, subject || the third place, it accredits the whole circulation 
‘ to the order of himself, payable in currency, and re- || of the banks, and makes it current all over the 
‘turn of this certificate. Signed, &c.”? Yes! (said | United States, in consequence of universal receiv- 
Mr. B.) currency! payable incurrency! such will | ability for all Federal dues. In other words, it 
'| quickly be the revenues of the Federal Govern- || indorses, so far as credit is concerned, the whole 
| ment under this enactment to compel deposit banks || circulation of every bank that comes into the bar- 
to credit current paper as cash. | gain thus proposed. This is certainly a most 
Mr. B. said it would be sufficient, he should wretched bargain on the part of the United States 
think, to point out the meaning of the words used || —a bargain in which what she receives is ruinous 
in the committee’s bill, to show that they were || to her; for the more local paper she receives in 
susceptible of a construction by which this hard- || payment of her revenues, the worse for her, and 
|| money Federal Government, as it was intended to || the sooner will her Treasury be filled with una- 
|| be by its framers, may be changed into a paper- || vailable funds. 
money Government. It would be sufficient to || But what is worse, is, thatin order to make this 
excite apprehension to see the systematic use of || ruinous bargain—a bargain by which the Treasury 
these terms, even after objection made to them, || would be immediately filled with many ten millions 
and the systematic exclusion of the terms used in || of unavailable funds—we shall have to reject the 
'| the Constitution, even after their insertion is solic- || proper, cheap, speedy, and effectual mode of sup- 
ited; but all room for mistake vanishes when we || pressing these small notes which is now in our 
come to look to this proviso, and to see that the || power, and not “ey our power, but offered and 
| deposit banks are not only required to credit paper || pressed upon us. Mr. B. alluded to the proposi- 
as cash, but are to be punished by a loss of the || tions of the deposit banks to effect this suppres- 
|| public deposits if they do not so credit it! sion, not only for themselves, but on other banks 
Having remarked upon the phraseology of the || also, which were now in the ‘Treasury Depart- 
bill, and shown that a paper currency, composed || ment, and waiting the action of the Government. 
of the notes of a thousand local banks, not only || He himeelf had communicated with a great num- 
might become the currency of the Federal Gov- || ber of these banks, both personally and by letter, 
ernment, but was evidently intended to be made and knewthat many of the most respectable deposit 
|| its currency; and that, in the face of all the pro- banks were not only willing, but ready and anxious 
testations of the friends of the Administration in || to enter into arrangements with the Treasury De- 
favor of reéstablishing the national gold currency, || partment for the effectual and speedy accomplish- 
Mr. B. would now take up the bill of the commit- || ment of this purpose. Two years ago, he said, 
tee under two or three other aspects, and show it || the Secretary of the Treasury had addressed a cir- 
to be as mistaken in its design as it would be im- || cular letter to the deposit banks, to know if they 
|| potent in its effect. In the first place, it transferred || were willing togive up their small note circulation 
the business of suppressing the small note circu- || 88 4 part of the conditions on which they were to 
lation, from the deposit branch to the collecting || retain the public deposits. He held a copy of that 
branch, of the public revenue. At present, this || circular in his hand, and knew that many favora- 
business was in a course of progress through the || ble answers had been received, and woes certain 
|| deposit banks, as a condition of holding the public that they presented the ready and far preferable 
| moneys, and, as such, had a place in the deposit || mode of suppressing the small note circulation. 
act of the last session, and also had a place in the || Mr. B. repeated, it was not in Congress only 
\| President’s message of the last session, where the | that he had worked at this object; he had commu- 
suppression of paper currency under twenty dol- || nicated with many banks; and from those of large 
lars was expressly referred to the action of the || business and high character, he had invariably 
deposit banks, and as a condition of their retain- || received the strongest assurances, not only of a 
|| ing the public deposits. It was through the de- readiness, but ofa wish, to codperate with the Gov- 
osit banks, and not through the reception of local || ernment in this good work. Ee would read from 
oot paper, that the suppression of small notes || one communication, a letter from Mr. Campbell 
should be effected. In the next place, he objected | P. White, President of the Manhattan Bank, New 
|| to the committee’s bill, because it proposed to York, and would show the resolutions which that 
|| make a bargain with each of the thousand banks || gentleman had drawn "P and sent to him (Mr. B ) 
now in the United States, and the hundreds more at the commencement of this session to accomplish 
| which will soon be born, and to give them aright this object. This is the extract: 
—« right by law—to have their notes received at || |S Tienes te Juwest vote of thatme Housesaf Congress. 
the Federal Treasury. He was against such a || eee os <siloon of dak. 
bargain. He had no idea of making a contract Phe large amount of specie, above seventy million» of dol 
with these thousand banks for the reteption of || if not an imperative duty, to repress the circulation of all 
their notes. He had no idea of contracting with || bank notes under the denomination of twenty dollars. As 


| sot . some persons question the constitutional power, and others 
them, and eet them a right to plead the Con- || the expediency, of resorting to taxation for this purpose, 
| stitution of the Uni 


ted States against us, if, at any {| noné can object to making it a condition for retaining the 
| time, after having agreed to receive their votes, || public deposits, that the deposit banks shail check and re- 
|| upon condition that they would give up their small | Ptes* the emission of paper so as to secure to us that portion 
it lati th h rf h had.i | of the money in circulation in the world which our ex- 
circulation, they should caoose to say we had.im- changeable products bear to the whole exchangeable prod- 
paired the contract by not continuing to receive |! ucts of the world, and which we should ever enjoy were 
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it pot deven out by the substitution of the shadow for the 

Sub-tat ubsutution of paper for gold aud silver.”? 
bits ts the eXtract of the le ler, (Ss ud Mr. B.,) 


nal ti enuments in ilare worthy of the gentle- 


man who, former member of Congress, was 
one of those most instrumental in reviving the 
gold civculauion by taking a lead in correcting the 


erroneous standard of our gold. The following 
are the two resolutions communicated at the same 
time: 

** Resolved, That from and after the 4th day of July, 1837, 
no ban® shall be employed, or continued ta the employ- 
ment of the Treasury of the United States, as a deposit 
bak, unless they shall previously engage in writing, under 
their corporate seal, to issue and put in circulation no 
bank note or bank check of a less denomination than ten 
dotlars; and alo, that they will not receive on deposit, or 
in payment, any bank note or bank check of a less denom.- 
ination; nor the bank notes or bank checks of any bank, 
of aay denomination, on deposit or iu payment, after such 
period, that besues or putsio circulation bauk notes or bank 
eheckes of a tess amount than ten dollars as aforesaid. 

** Resolved, That from and atterthe 4th day ot July, 1838, 
no bank shall be criployed, or continued in the employ 
ment of the ‘Treasury of the United States as a deposit 
bauk, unless they sliall previously engage in writing, vader 
their corporate seal, to tissue and putin circulation vo bank 
note ac bank check of a fess denomination than twenty 
dollars; and also, that they will not receive on deposit, or 
in payment, any bauk note or bank check of a less denom- 
ination; nor the bank notes or bank checks, of any bank, 
ofany denemination, on deposit, or in payment, after such 
period, that issues or pats in circulation bank notes or 
bank cheeks of a less amount than twenty dollars as afore- 
saul.’? 

"These (said Mr. B.) are the propositions now 
made tous by a bank of the highest character, 
and he knew many others which were ready to 
agree tothe same propositions, Compare them 
with this bill, if it 1s possible to institute a com- 
parison between two such objects, and observe 
the immeasurable diflerence between them. First, 
in the nature of the process: here there is no bar- 
gain, no contract; but Congress 1s requested to act 
us a Government, not to deal like a contractor, and 
to prescribe the conditions on which the deposit 
banks are to accomplish ourpurpose. Inthe next 
place, so far from making a contract for the receiv- 
ability of their notes in exchange for the suppres- 
sion of the smaii ones, there is not even a wish ex- 
pressed for such reception. Jn the third place, as 
to the promptness and efficiency of their action in 
suppressing the small notes. Instead of waiting 
three years for putting down those under ten doliars, 
it is proposed to be done in four months; so far 
foom wating five years for putting down those 
under twenty doliars, it is to be done in Jess than 
one year anda half. Next, as to the efficiency 
of the action of the two modes: the bill of the 
commitiee acts upon but one bank at a time, and 
upon the notes only of that one bank, leaving the 
door epen to checks, and the use of the notes of 
other banks; the proposition of the Manhattan 
Bank, and which may be considered as a sample 
of those from ail the banks of high character, 
operates in three d fferent ways, and upon multi- 
tudes of banks at the same time. 1. The deposit 
bank is to bind itself, under its corporate seal, 
neither to issue nor to putin circulation any bank 
note or bank check under the denomination of 


ten doilars, after the 4th of July next, or of twenty | 


dollars after the 4th of July, 1532. 2. It binds 
itself, in like manner, not to receive on deposit, 
or in payment, any bank note or bank check of 
less denominations after the said terms. 3. It binds 
itself, in hke manner, not to receive the notes or 
checks of any denomination whatever, of any 
bank whatever, which continues after those dates 
to issue or circulate notes or checks under the 


respective amounts of ten and twenty dollars. | 


This (said Mr. B.) is what the respectable banks 
are ready to submit to, if Congress will only act 
as a government, and prescribe conditions for all 
the deposit banks, which, in their turn, are to 


operate upon all other banks, instead of entering | 


into petty bargains with each bank by itself. One 
acts effectually, and upon masses; the other acts 
ineffectually, and upon units 
price; the other is to have the incalculable price 


of having their paper made legal currency, and | 
put upon a footing, in the receipts and expendi- | 
tures of the Federal Government, with the gold | 
By one mode, | 


and silver of the Constitution ! 
our work will be done speedily and effectpally; 
by the other, tardily and ineffectually. Why grant 
these three and five years? The only object of 


One demands no | 





from abroad to supply the place of the small bills. | 


Bat that is done to their hand. The Government 
bas done it. The specie is here, and will go away 
if we do not create a home deroand for it. Instead | 
of beginning to suppress their notes, the local 
banks will put it off to the last moment of the 
three and five years,and double their small issues 
in the mean time to make profit while they can. | 
There is specie enough now, and it is increasing 
every day. Arrivals from abroad are daily an- 
nounced. Five hundred thousand dollars arrived | 
at New Orleans on two days only of this month, 
the 9th and 10:h of January. If our hard-money 
measures are continued, specie will continue to 
increase for years to come, as it has for four years 
past—at the average rate of more than ten millions 
perannum. The delay proposed by this biil is not 
only unnecessary, but injurious to its own object; 
the mode of acting is either ineffectual or ruinous, 4 
There are now a thousand banks in the United | 
States, and the distributions of the surplus are | 
breeding multitudes more. 
accept the terms, then our Treasury is ruined by | 
becoming the receptacle—the tomb—of all their | 


paper; if half, or a quarter, refuse, or even a hun- || 


dred, then the bill will be ineffectual; for these | 
refusing banks will turn all their strength upon 
the issue of small paper. Mr. B. said here was a 
terrible dilemma. >If the majority of the banks 
accept the terms, then they ruin the Treasury; if 
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If all these banks || 
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stance was this to be done? at the instance of th 


e 


| small banks—the two-and sixpenny concerns—to 
| which it was an object to put out smal! notes 


8, for 
the sake of the gain to the bank upon the loss to 


the community, In the wear and tear of small notes 

Mr. B. said, it was the small banks which chins 
to the small notes, and some of them since they 
became deposit banks, and in violation of the 
deposit law. He would give an instance; it was 
from that same Clinton Bank of -Columbus, from 
which he had before read. In the statement of its 
condition, made to the Legislature of Ohio on the 
9th day of January, of the present year, the cir- 
culation of the bank is thus stated: One dollar 
bills, $6,226; two dollar bills, $4,916; three dollar 
bills, $6,669; five dollar bills, $60,085; ten dollar 
bills, $10,910; twenty dollar biils, $12,140; fifty 
dollar bills, $13,400; one hundred dollar bills, 
$300. Now, here is a bank whose total circula. 
tion is $115,000, and of which the whole, except 
about $25,000, is under twenty dollars; and yet 
this bank, on this question, and in this Chamber, 
is to outweigh the Manhattan, and the other great 
banks of the country! 

Mr. B. said it was curious to observe that the 
small country banks in England had governed the 
legislation of the British Parliament in the sup- 
pression of the small notes, precisely in the manner 


| how going on in this country; and with the same 


they do not, then they continue to imjure the || 


country; and he quoted, to sustain his opinion of 
the inefficiency of this mode of acting, the follow- | 
ing sentiments expressed when the United States 
Bank charter was under consideration, in 1832, by 
by a Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr.Wessrer:} 

**It may, perhaps, strike some zentlemen, that the ciren- 
lation of small notes might be effectually discouraged by 
refusing to receive not only ail such notes, but all notes of 
stich banks as issued them, at the custom-houses, land 
offices, post offices, and other places of public receipt, and 
by causing them to be refused also, either in payment or 
deposit, atthe Bank of the United States. But the effect 
of such refu-al may be doubtful. It would certainly, in 
some degree, discredit such notes, but in al! probability it 
would not drive them out altogether; and, if it should not 
do this, it might, very probably, increase their circulation. 
If in some degree they become discredited, to that degree | 
they would become cheaper than other notes ; and universal 
experience proves that, of two things which may be cur- | 
rent, the cheaper will always expel the other.’? 


| 
| 


Mr. B. had been at work for five years to pro- | 
cure the suppression of paper money under twenty 
dollars. Huis exertions, on that point, had brought | 
him into communication with the officers of many 
banks; and it was due to them to say, that all the 
banks of high character, with which he had com- 
municated, were in favor of the suppression of 
small notes; and he was fuily persuaded that many 
of them, and as a mere condition of retaining the 
public deposits, if the deposit banks were reduced 
to the proper number, would give up their circu- 
lation entirely, and introduce into our country 
the example of banks of discount, deposit, and 
exchange alone, as they exist in Europe, and 
where they give all the real benefits of banks with- 
out the dangers and mischiefs of issuing paper 
money. In his opinion, about thirty deposit 
banks were enough; they were more places of 
deposit than existed during the time of the Bank 
of the United States, which had but twenty-four 
branches; and if the deposits were confined to | 
about thirty banks of good capital and high char- 


acter, these banks would immediately, that is to 


say, within one or two years, and now while we | 
have the specie to justify the operation, enter | 
heartily into the measure of putting down the cir- | 
culation of notes under twenty dollars. With the | 


additional inducement of relinquishing the interest _ 
which they now pay on deposits, he felt certain, | 
they would quickly accomplish this great work | 


for the country. Now is the time,as Mr. C. P. | 


White says in his letter, now is the time to do it, | 
when our specie is between seventy and eighty |, 
Certainly this is the time, |. 
while forty-five millions of that specie is locked | 


millions of dollars. 


up in the vaults of banks, and while our paper | 
circulation is so redundant as to have undergone | 
a depreciation which is heavily felt in the price of 
every article of consumption by all persons who | 
live upon wages and fixed income. This is the 
time to effect the suppression; and it was afflicting 


to see it lost; for to postpone it five years was to | 


delay is to give the banks time to gather specie || lose the golden opportunity. And at whose in- ‘| 








disastrous results there which may be expected to 
ensue here. He would, to show this, read an 
extract from the testimony of the governor of the 
Bank of England, Mr. Horsley Palmer, before 
Lord Althorpe’s committee in 1832. He says: 


“ By the resolution of the House of Commons of 1819, 
the Bank of England was required, within four years, to 
pay off in gold the amount of their one-pound notes then 
in circulation, (about £7,500,000;) further, to provide the 


| coin for paying off the country small notes in 1825, (about 


£7,800,000 more ;) in addition to which the necessity was 


| imposed of providing the requisite surplus bullion for in- 
| 8uring the convertibility of all their liabilities; which addi- 


tion of bullion to their stock could not be estimated at less 
than £5,000,000, making in the aggregate £20,010,000 of 
gold as necessary to be procured from foreign countries 
within the space of four years from 1819. The bank can- 
celed their own small notes in 1821, (two years before the 
time limited by Parliament.) In 1822, being three years 
prior to the time fixed by Parliament, they were in a situa- 
tion to furnish the gold for paying off the country small 
notes; that is, they had procured the whole £20,000,000 in 
gold (near $100,000,000) from foreign countries in three 
years ; when, without any communication with the bank, 
the Government thought proper to authorize a continuance 
of the circulation of the country small notes until 1833.” 
Mr. B. said it was here seen that the governor 
of the Bank of England complained that, when 
the Bank of England had procured twenty mil- 
lions sterling in gold in three years, (equal to near 
$100,000,000,) and had suppressed its uwn small 
notes, and had gold enough to supply the place of 
all the country banks’ small notes, that these 
country banks got the time extended for the sup- 
pression of theirs—got it done in Parliament 
without consultation with the Bank of England— 
and extended up to the year 1833. This is the 
testimony of the governor of the bank, and the 
point of it is this: that the Parliament lost the 
golden moment of doing the great work, and lost 
it by conforming to the interest of the small coun- 
try banks, whose friends were numerous and 
powerful in Parliament, in opposition to the inter- 
ests of the empire, and against the wishes of the 
Bank of England. The rest is matter of history. 
That history is, that these country banks never 
enjoyed the seven years which Parliament granted 
them. Having seven years to go upon, they 
resolved to make hay while the sun was shining. 
So to work they went, and put out more small 
notes than ever. . The consequence was, the vast 
and disastrous explosion of the paper system 
which took place in 1825, an explosion which 
covered all England with the wrecks of broken for- 
tunes, and in which somany families, who thought 
themselves affluent, were suddenly sunk, without 
any fault of their own, and, as if by magic and 
erichantment, from the enjoyment of wealth and 
happiness, to the sufferings 0 overty, misery, and 
despair. History (said Mr. B.) is said to be phi- 
losophy teaching by example. y 
her lessons are lost upon the world! Here isa 
great lesson given to us in our own time, and + 
the nation from whom we have borrowed our whole 
system of banking. Yet this lesson is lost upon 


us; and we must go through her sufferings, a0 
learn it ourselves, as she did, before we can know 


But how many of 
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it, Our circumstances are the same; we have 
accumulated upwards of $70,000,000 of gold and 
silver; it IS Increasing every day; we are ready 
for the operation of drawing in small notes, and 
nutting out hard money; the strong and respect- 
able banks wish us to do it; the public interest 
requires it to be done; the policy of President 
Jackson’s administration prescribes it; yet we 
jose the golden opportunity; we put it off for five 
ears! ard instead of adopting an efficient course 
to act Upon masses of banks, and upon every 
yariety of their circulation under twenty doliars, 
we take an impotent, inefficient course, and to act 
upon units, and upon notes which they issue only, 
and by way of bargain, which either party may 
terminate when it pleases !—a bargain which must 
be fatal to our Treasury if the banks accept it! 
Mr. B. having gone over these objections to the 
committee’s bill, would now ascend to a class of 
objections of a higher and graver character. He 
had already remarked that the committee had car- 
ried out aresolution, and had brought back a biil; 
that the committee proposed a statutory enactment, 
where the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ewina,] and 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] had only 
proposed a joint resoiution; and he had already 
further remarked that, in addition to this total 
change in the mode of action, the committee had 
added what neither of these Senators had proposed, 
a clause, under a proviso, to enact paper money 
into cash—to pass paper money to the credit of 
the Unitet States, as cash—and to punish, by the 
loss of the deposits, any deposit bank which should 
refuse so to receive, so to credit, and so to pass 
thenotes ‘‘receivable’’ under the provisions of their 
bill. These two changes make entirely a new 
measure—one of wholly a different character from 
the resolutions of the two Senators—a measure 
which openly, and in terins, and under penalties, 
undertakes to make local State paper a legal tender 
to the Federal Government, and to compel the re- 
ception of all its revenues in the notes ‘‘receivable’’ 
under the provisions of the committee’s bill. After 
this gigantic step—this colossal movement—in fa- 
vor of paper money, there was but one step more 
for the committee to take, and that was to make 
these notes a legal tender in all payments from the 
Federal Government. But that step was unneces- 
sary to be taken in words, for it is taken in fact, 
when the other great step becomes law. For it is 
incontestable that what the Government receives, 
itmust pay out; and what it pays out, becomes 
the currency of the country. So that when this 
bill passes, the paper money of the local banks 
will be a tender by law to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a tender by duresse from the Government 
to its creditors and the people. ‘This is the state 
towhich the committee’s bill will bring us! and 
now let us pause, and contemplate, for a moment, 
the position we occupy, and the vast ocean of 
paper on which we are proposed to be embarked. 
e stand upon a Constitution which recognizes 
nothing but gold and silver for money; we stand 
upon a legislation of near fifty years, which recog- 
nizes nothing but gold and silver for money. Now, 
for the first time, we have a statutory enactment 
proposed to recognize the paper of a wilderness of 
local banks for money, and in so doing to repea! 
all prior legislation by law, and the Constitution 
by fact. ‘his is an era in our legislation. It is 
statute law to control all other law, and is nota 
resolution to aid other laws, and to express the 
opinions of Congress. On this point he must be 
permitted to refer to what he had said in a former 
part of this debate, when he dwelt upon the differ- 
ence between an act of Congress and a resolution 
of Congress, and congratulated himself that no act 
of the National Legislature had ever attacked the 
great fundamental acts for the collection of the 
revenues in the gold and silver money of the Con- 
stitution. This is what he then said: 
‘ . The exelusion of paper money was as carefully enforced 
y the Constitution as the adoption of gold and silver was 
“dulously guarded. The words of the Constitution and 
oan of the times, and especially the 44th number 
The a written by Mr. Madison, all prove this. 
arly legislation of Congress couformed to the words 
pr whan of the Constitution, and adopted the plaineust and 
deed, ro a the Se a By ot 
strc persenan shea mbietomee 
that of 1749 ior the letter and 1800 fo th ‘Son oe pone 
express that gold and silver coin only should be received f 
goid and silver coin only shou e receive iv 


® customs, and specie and evidences of the pubiic debt 
Suly, for the public lands. These two great acts, being | 





faithful iuterpreters of the Constitution, have never been 


openly attacked in either House of Congress. to all the 
changes which subsequent legislation bas made inthe laws, 
of which the hard-money enactments are part, these clauses 
have been retained in the same, or equivalent, expressions; 
su that a hard-money currency still remains the constitu 
tiwonal and the statuiory currency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Temporary enactnients in favor of Treasury notes, 
and the United States Bank notes, have ceased; and the 
joint resolution of 1816 neither does, nor can, repeal a law. 
Resolutions, whether joint or several, are not the mode of 
national legislauon. ‘They are only declaratory of facts or 
principles, or expressive of the opinions and purposes of the 
House or Houses from which they emanate. The jointres 
olution differs from the single in nothing but in being the 
declaration, the Opinion, or the purpose of both Houses, 
instead of one. This being the case, and the two fun- 
damental enactments of 1759 and 1800 being still in force, 
as retained in subsequent alterations of the laws to which 
they belong, the question is, how comes it that they have 
b en treated as dead letters on the statute-book, and paper 
money received in place of the hard-money which they 
— required? ‘The answer to this question is,” 
c. 


This is what was said four or five weeks ago, 
(said Mr. B.,) and strong as he felt in the correct- 
ness of what he then suid, he would yet now rein- 
force it with authority—authority drawn from 
different sources—but both entitled to deference in 
this debate. The first was from Mr. Jefferson’s 


| Manual, and to show the nature of a resolution, 


| and wherein it differed from a statute. 


Mr. Jeffer- 


| son says, of thetwo Houses of Congress: * Facts, 


principles, their own opinions and purposes, are 
expressed in the form of resolutions.”? Here, then, 


| is the office and nature of a resolution; it is to 


declare a fact, or a principle, or to express an 
Opinion, or purpose of the House, or Houses. In 
these senses, innumerable resolutions have beea 
passed by Congress, and in the third of these 
senses, that of expressing an opinion, the joint res- 
olution, for the betfer collection of the revenues, was 
passed in 1816. It was a resolution in aid of the 


Constitution, and the hard-money statutes, and | 


notin derogation, or repeal, of them. On the next 


| point, that no open attack had ever been made in 


the legislation of Congress on the hard-money 
statutes, he would quote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Wessrer,] whose speeches on this 
subject he had often read with satisfaction and 
profit. He quoted from a speech of 1816, on the 
bill to charter the late Bank of the United States: 

‘No nation had a better currency than the United States. 
There was no nation which had guarded its currency with 
more care; for the framers of the Constitution, and those 
who enacted the early statutes On this subject, were HARD- 
MONEY MEN; they had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, 
the evils of a paper medium; they, therefore, sedulously 
guarded the currency of the United States from debasement. 
The legal currency of the United States was gold and silver 
coin; this Was a subject in regard to which Congress had 
run into no folly.’? 

This (said Mr. B.) settles the question up to 
1816. It shows that up to that time Congress had 
run into no folly on this subject; it had passed no 
act to impair the constitutional currency, done 
nothing to derogate from the early hard-money 
statutes, and the hard-money clauses of the Con- 
stitution. * All was safe on the statute-book up to 
1816; and the joint resolution of that year, as he 
had often said, was in aid, and not in derogation, 
of these early statutes. ‘The legislation since 
1816 is within our own knowledge. Leaving out 
temporary enactments in favor of scrip, Treasury 
notes, &c., and the term used is always the same, 
or the equivalent, of what is found in the Consti- 
tution. The act of 1820, for reducing the price 
of the public lands, directs them to be sold for 
‘*cash.”? The word ** cash’’ is there used as ready 
money, and that the hard money of the Constitu- 
tion. The framers of that act were also hard- 


| money men, for they had just got a tremendous 


lesson from the paper system. They had just 
gone through the paper agonies of the late war. 


| Hard money, then, by our Constitution,‘and by 


all our statute laws, is still, on the statute-book, 
the only legal currency of the Federal Govern- 


' ment; and now, for the first time in near fifty 
| years, is a statute proposed to repeal all these 
_hard-money statutes, and to make the paper of a 


myriad of banks, known and unknown, born and 


| to be born, the legal currency of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. And, at what a time is this proposition 
made? At the time when the country contains 


| more specie than it ever saw before; when banks 


| of the highest character are for checking paper 
money; and while that President is still alive, and || 
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his Administration to revive 
and silver currency. 

Mr. B. said the effects of this statute would be, 
to muke a paper Government, t 
portation of our specre, to leave th 


and extend the goid 
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without foundation to rest upor » produce a 


tute 


certain catastrophe in the whole paper system, to 
revive the pretensions of the United States Bank, 
and to fasten, for a time, the Adam Smith system 


upon the Federal Government and the whole 
Union. 

Mr. B. then inquired, emphatically, what was 
the system of Adam Smith? and then said that 
Dr. Smith should answer this question himself, 
and that he would read the extracts from his 
works which would exhibit his response. This 
inquiry was rende red the more necessary, because, 
having named Dr. Smith as the founder of the 
paper system in England, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rives} had thoucht him mistaken, and 
maintained the contrary. He then read the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

** The substitution of paper inthe room of gold and silver 
money replaces a Very expe.sive instrument of commeree 
with one imuch less costly, and sometimes equally conve- 
nient. Circulation comes to be carried on by anew wheel, 
which it cosis less to erect and matutain than the old one. 
There are several different sorts of paper money; but the 
circulating notes of banks and bankers are the species 
Which is best Known, and which seems best adapted tor 
this purpose. When the people of any porticular country 
have such confidence in the fortune, probity, and pradence 
ota particular banker, as to believe Uiat he is always ready 
to pay, upon demand, such of lis promissory notes as are 
likely to be presented to him, those notes come to have the 
same currency as gold and silver money, from the eoufl 
dence that such money can at any time be had for them. 
A particular banker lends among his customers his own 
prowissory notes, to te extent, we shall suppose, of 
£100,000. Asthese notes serve all the purposes of mone Y; 
his debtors pay him the same interest as if he had lent them 
so wuch money. This interest is the souree of hia gain. 
Though some of these notes are coniunually coming back 
upon him, part of them continue to circulate tor months 
and years together. Though le has generally in cireutuicn, 
therefore, notes to the extent of £100,000, yet £20,009 in 
gold and silver may trequentiy be a sufficient provision for 
answering occasional demands. By this operation, there- 
fore, £20,000 in gold and silver perform all the funcions 
whieh £100 000 could otherwise have performed; £80,000 
of gold and silver, theretore, can in this manner be spared 
from the circulation of the country ; and if different apera- 
tions of the same kind should, at the same time be carried 
ou by different banks and bankers, the whote eirculation 
may thus be conducted with a filth partonly of the gold 
and silver which would otherwise have been requisite. 
Four fifths, theretore, of a fall circulation of gold and silver 
may be exported. But though so great a quantity of gold 
and silver is thus sent abroad, we must not munagine that 
it is sent abroad for nothing, Or that its proprietors make a 
presentot it to foreign nations. They will exchange it for 
foreign goods of some kind or another, in order to supply 
the consumption either of some other fureige country, as 
their own. °— Vol. 1, pp. 434-"5-"6-'7. 

* A paper mmey consisting in bank notes, issued by the 
people of undoubted credit, payable upon demand witheut 
any condition, and in fact always readily paid as soon 
as presented, is, in every respeet, equal to gold and 
silver money: since gold and silver money ean atany time 
be had for it. Whatever is either bought or sold for such 
paper, must necessarily be bought or sold as cheap aa it 
could have been for gold and silver. The inerease of paper 
money, it has been said, by auginenting the quantity, and 
consequently diminishing the value of the whole currency, 
necessarily augments the money priee of commodities. 
But as the quantity of gold and stiver which is taken from 
the currency is always equalto the quantity of paper whieh 
is added to 1, paper money does not necessary merease 
the quantity of the whole curreney.’’— Vol. 1, p. 490. 

"The Bank of Engtand ia the greatest bank of circula- 
tion in Europe. — It was ineorporated, in pursuance of an 
act of Parliament, by a charter under the great seal, dated 
the 27th of July, 1694 It atthat time advanced to Gev- 
ernment £ 1,200,600 for an annuity of £100,000, or for an 
annuity of £96,000 a year interest, at the rate of 8 percent. 
and £4,000 a year for the expense of management. The 
stability of the Bank of England is equal to that of the 
British Government. Ali that it has advanced to the Govw- 
ernment must be lost before its creditors cau sustain any 


, loss.’?"— Vol. 1, p. 479. 


, fore, seem extremely well fitted for this trade. 


in power, who has made it the pride and glory of u 


The bank has lent its whole capital, now about 
fourteen and a half millions sterling, to the Gov- 
ernment; so that the Government stands security 
for the bank to that amount, being near seventy 
millions of dollars. 


‘© Joint-stock companies are well adapted to carry on the 
trade of banking. The constitution of joint stock compa- 
nies renders them in general more tenacious of established 
rules than any private eopartnery. Such companies. there- 
The prin- 
cipal banking companies in Europe, accordingly, are joint 
stock companies, many of which manage their trade very 
successfully, without any exclusive privilege. ”’—Vol. 3, 
pp- 146, 148. 

‘< If bankers are restrained from issuing any circulating 
bank notes, or notes payable tothe bearer, for less than a 
certain sum, (£5 sterling ;) and if they are subjected to the 
obligation of an immediate and unconditional payment of 
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such bank notes as soon as presented, their trade may, with 
satety to the public, be rendered, in all respects, perfectly 
free. The late muluplication of banking companies, in both 
parts of the United Kingdom, an event by which many 
people have been much alarmed, instead of diminishing, 
increases the security of the public. In general, if any 
branch, or any division of labor, be advantegeous to the 
public, the freer and more general the competition, it will 
always be the more so.’’— Vol. 1, p. 498-9. 


This (said Mr. &_) is the answer of Dr. Smith, 
and if it does not constitute him a paper-system 
man, there is certainly no virtue in language, and 
no power in words. He is for the Bank of Eng- 
land ; he is for joint-stock banks; he is for individual 
bankers; and he is for making the banking trade, 
on condition of issuing no notes under five pounds, 
and promising to pay them on demand, as free as 
any other trade in the country; and he thinks the 
greater the number of banks, the greater the secu- 
rity of the public. He is for a currency, four 
parts paper and one part gold; and he is in favor 
of exporting every four gaineas out of five, and of 
supplying the place of the exported gold by paper 
money issued by the Bank of England, by joint- 
stock companies, by individual bankers, and by 
any person that chooses to issue paper, and prom- 
ises to pay it on demand in gold, and agrees not 
to issue any note below five pounds. This is his 
system; a paper system out and out, and without 
one mitigating feature in it except the five pound 
limit, which to us looks like a restriction, but was 
in reality an enlargement of the banking privilege; 
for at the time that Dr. Smith wrote—above fifty 
years ego—the Bank of England issued no note 
of lees denomination than ten pounds. Thisis the 
system of Dr. Smith; a system that has blown up 
in England three times in twenty-five years; which 
is now upon the eve of another catastrophe, and 
requiring and receiving the interposition of the 
British Government to save it; which is now, in 
all that concerns banks of issue, except the issues 
of the Bank of England, condemned even by his 
own political school in England; and which sys- 
tem, brought into our country by General Ham- 
ilton, above forty years ago, maintaining a strug- 
gle with our institutions ever since, it is now 
proposed to fasten upon the Federal Government 
by law. 

Mr. B. proceeded to other objections tothe com- 
mittee’s bill. It gave the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the first section, a boundiess discretion to 
do what he thought necessary to effect the collec- 


tion of the revenues in the currencies specified in | 
the section; and it gave him, in the second section, | 


a supervisory power and control over the receiva- 
bility of all local bank paper; and it gave him, in 
the proviso to that section, a power to punish any 
deposit bank which should refuse to receive and 
pass, as cash, to the credit of the United States, 
the notes ‘‘receivahle’’ under that act, and received, 
in the ordinary course of its business, on general 
deposit. This was a power whith he did not 
wish to see any Secretary of the Treasury pos- 
sess. He did not wish to see any one vested with 


power to operate upon the hopes and fears of a | 


thousand banks; nor did he wish to see a thou- 
sand banks invested with claims, and placed in a 
position to operate upon the hopes and fears of 
any Secretary. Hedid not wish to see the mem- 
bers of Congress, who possessed an interest, or 


took an interest in local banks, marching in col- | 


umns upon the Treasury Secretary, and soliciting 
him to admit the banks which they represented to 
be admitted to the favor of furnishing a national 
currency for the Federal Government. Such 
things gave a Secretary too much power over 
banks and members, or they might give the banks, 
and the members, too much power over him. 


Mr. B. said he was the friend of the new Adminis- | 


tration, had assisted to create it, and, of course, 
had confidence in it; but he objected to vesting it 
with this extraordinary power. He wanted law, 


and not executive or departmental grace, or dis- | 
cretion, for the tenure of his rights. Wherever | 
law could be applied, he wanted itapplied. This | 


was a case in which it could be applied. It was 
a case in which it was easy to apply it. It was 
only to let the old statutes, and the Constitution, 
remain in force, and follow out the policy of 


President Jackson, and gold and silver would re- | 


main the sole currency forthe receipts and expend- 
itures of the Federal Government. Besides his 
objections to the power which this bill would give 
to the Secretary, he should be sorry personally to 
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Senate, 
see any friend of his subjected to the exercise of | amount of money which it requires to effect a given 
that power. He had seen Mr. Crawford sub- || amount cf payments in transacting the businegg 


jected to the exercise of a small! part of it; and he | of the country. Everybody knows that it does 


had seen him assailed, defamed, vilified, and per- 
secuted, on account of the manner in which he 
had exercised that power, when he was certain 
that no man could act with more honesty, impar- 
tiality, and patriotism then he had done. 

Mr. Bb. objected to the bill for want of certainty 
in the kind of money which was to be received in 
the land offices. The whole question was lefi afloat. 
Nothing was fixed; nothing was stationary. What 
was land office money to-day, might not be so to- 
morrow. ‘The orders for the reception and rejec- 


tion of different paper, or the same paper, might | 
vary from day to day. A farmer hears that the || 


notes of a particular bank are receivable; he sup- 


plies himself with those notes, and goes to the | 


office. When he gets there, he may meet an order 


to exclude them; and then be turned over to a) 


money-dealer to furnish himself with other notes, 
no better than those he had, but at a cost of five, 


not require an amount of money equal to the whole 
/amount of annual payments to make those pay- 
|| ments. This might be the case if every creditor 
|| ate all the money which he received; but as he 
| does not eat it, but pays itover to somebody else 
|| it follows that the same piece of money performs 
|| many payments in the course of the year, and 
|| consequently that a sum far below the amount of 
||annual payments will be sufficient to effect lj 
| those payments. A proportionate supply, then, 
|| is all that is wanted; and that proportion is fixed 
by political economists at the one tenth. Thus, 
annual payments to the amount of $10,000,009 
|| may be effected by means of $1,000,000; and go 
on, in the same proportion, for any amount, 
|| Upon this data it would require but a small part 
of our seventy-odd millions to effect all the an. 
|| nual payments to the Federal Government. Then 
try another data. Take the experience of the 


ten, or fifteen per cent. to him to effect the ex- || Bank of the United States. During the time that 
change. Far betier would it be for the farmers and || that bank was the fiscal agent of the Government, 
settlers to have the permanency and uniformity of || nothing was received by the Federal Government 
gold and silver only for land office payments; then || but its own notes and silver; for there was then 
they would always know what they had to rely || no gold in circulation. The amount of United 
upon, and would be free from disappointments and || States Bank notes in circulation, though pushed 
impositions, | up a few times to twenty-odd millions, were gen- 

Mr. B. further objected to the receivability of || erally below $20,000,000; but take that for the 
paper money at the as offices, on account of the || average, and add the silver, which was computed 
advantages which it gave to bankers and their || in 1832, by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
favorites over the rest of the community. To a || Wessrer,] in the debate on the renewal of the 
banker, or his favorite, it was pretty immaterial || bank charter, at from $20,000,000 to $22,000,000, 
whether he gave a quire or a ream—a handfull or || Pat these two sums together, and you have about 
an armfull—of his paper, for a parcel of land; and || $40,000,000, or little more than half the gold and 
whether this paper was speckled over with figures || silver now in thecountry. Here, again, the result 
for five dollars, or fifty dollars, or five hundred dol- | is satisfactory, and shows that we have more than 
lars. It was all pretty much the same thing to him. || enough for this purpose. But there is still a third 





| To a farmer, however, who had to give labor, or 


|| way to arrive at the same result. It is by looking 


| produce, or property for every dollar he obtained, | to the actual amount that will be required for the 
|| it was quite another affair; and it was impossible || great sources of Government demand—lands, cus- 
for him to stand the competition with the man of || toms, and post office. The lands, whether sales 


uires, with his machine to impress letters and 
lame, for as many dollars as he pleased, on the 
little oblong slips of paper which constituted bank 


| are restricted to settlers, or limited to hard-money 


|| payments, which would itself be a restriction of 
| sales to settlers, it is certain not more than five or 


notes. It was a shame in the Government to put || six millions of dollars’ worth would be sold; and 


the farmer in competition with such wholesale 
manufacturers of paper dollars. 

Mr. B. further objected to this bill, because its 
tendency was to inundate the new States with 
strange and unknown bank paper. In the new 
States whatever was land office money, was cur- 
rentmoney. It was current, not only at the land 
office, but in every place, and all over the State. 
It was a Government indorsement, which gave 
credit to the whole issue of the bank. Taking ad- 


vantage of this, it was quite usual for enterprising 


banks to get their paper made receivable in the land 
offices; then go to the new States, and lay out im- 
mense quantities of it in the purchase of produce, 


||}as the Government would not eat these five or 
|| six millions, but pay them back as fast as received, 
| it would follow that a = only of it would be 
|| sufficient to make the whole payment. Then as 
|| to the customs; they may amount to about twenty 
‘| millions, but would, in reality, require but little 
| specie; for the payments through the customs are 
|| seldom made by counting money, but by a trans- 
| fer of credit on the books of abank. An order to 
pay the customs in hard money would make very 
| little difference in the payments as now made. 
|| This every merchant and business man fully un- 
| derstands. Next, as to the post office; here the 
‘| receipts are upwards of $4,000,000 per annum; 


or property, and then leave it to be shaved out of | but the Postmaster General does not eat the money, 


the hands of the people when it ceased to be land 
office money, or when specie was wanted for it. 
Mr. B. objected totally to the idea of continuing 
to receive paper money for the dues of the Federal 
Government. This bill was intended to bea per- 
manent law; there was no limitation of time in it. 
It was intended to continue paper money forever 
| as the currency of the Federal Government. There 
| was no longer any plea of necessity to justify such 
a gross departure from the Constitution. It is not 
| now as it was in 1816, when the joint resolution 


of that year was passed. Then there was less || 


| specie in the country than ever was known; now 
| there is more than ever was known. The joint 
resolution of 1816 was a great advance upon the 
existing state of things at that time; the same res- 


‘olution would be a retrograde movement, and a |! 


great falling back, at the present day. We have 
now nearly $80,000,000 of specie. 


_A New Orleans paper computes it at $80,000,000. 


| Say the amount is $75,000,000; that sum is far | 
beyond any possible demand that the collection | 


of the revenues in specie could create. On this 
point Mr. B. spoke with data in his hand, and 


he Secretary | 
of the Treasury computed it at $73,000,000 two || 
months ago,and it has been increasing ever since. | 


|| but pays it out immediately, and sends it back 
| into the mass of circulation in payment for services 
rendered the Department by contractors, agents, 
|| deputy postmasters, &c., who immediately dis- 

|| burse it among the community. 

Mr. B. had positive proof that, so far as the 
|| lands were concerned, and that was the main point, 
there was specie enough to answer the demand. 
| He would read a letter from the chief clerk in a 
| laid office which is selling more land than any 
| office in the Union, and which would be conclusive 
on the wisdom, justice, and neceusity of the Treas- 
ury circular. It came to him, yesterday, unsoli- 
cited by him, and was delivered through the hands 
_of the Senator from Michigan who sits furthest 
‘on the other side of the Chamber, [Mr. Lyon, 

and who, as well as his colleague, [Mr. Norvett, 

_ he rejoiced to see in the seats to which they had 
been so long entitled, and from which they had 
been so long deforced. He rejoiced that Michigan 
was at last released from the position of a stranger 
| at the gate, cooling her heels at the door of the 
Capitol, while she had a right to a place within It. 
As a Missourian he could feel keenly for her; for 
|| it was the fortune of Missouri to have to wait, an 

| cool her heels, in the same manner, for a whole 





could demonstrate and prove up what he said. || winter before she could be admitted. Mr. B. then 


He had two different data to go upon, either of 


| which would be sufficient, and both of which to- 
‘| gether would be conclusive. First, as to the 


read the following extract from the letter: 


“T am chief clerk in the land office at Kalamazoo, —_ 
land, during the year 1836, has been sold to the amount 0 
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° 030.000, being one tenth of the aggregate sales of all the | 


sees in the United States—sixty-four, | believe, in | 
land othe great business done at this office has afforded 
a opportunities for observation as to the expediency 
a) consequences of the Treasury circular. Weare all con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the measure, and it is but just that 
we should endeavor to sustain its propriety by our testi- 


i public lands were fast falling into the hands of 
neculating bankers. We have seen a president of one of 
the banks in Massachusetts, visit Kalamazoo with blank 
otes in the sheet ; and we have seen that same president 
ia » his monopolizing grasp on miles of the public domain, 
‘on which those blanks, filled up at his leisure, were taken 
as equivalent. This instance was merely e pluribus. This | 
wholesale speculation has been estopped by the specie cir- | 
cular. The land is sought after with the same avidity since, 
as before, the issue Of that order, but by a very different set 
of purchasers. The actual cultivators of the soil are now 
selecting farms, which, so soon as entered, they begin to | 
clear, fence, and improve. I am writing this on the 10th 
of Javuary, 1837; and, at this very time, the office is 
thronged with hard-handed yeomen from the far East, who 
have come to settle amongst us in the far West. Nine 
tenths of the lots now entered are for those who intend to | 
work them, and the ‘accustomed’ faces of land specula- || 
tors, which continually haunted the office, have vanished. 
Itis not my business, when so many sagacious statesmen 
are cogitating it, to offer any opinion as to the constitution- 
ality or unconstitutionality of the specie circular, but I 
merely venture to set forth its consequences as daily exhib- 
ited to our eyes. | 
« ReGisTER’s OFFICE, 
** KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, January 10, 1837.” 
Mr. B. said this letter had been written nearly 
a month after the order had gone into effect for the || 
total exclusion of paper money from the land 
offices. It annihilated all the speeches against 
that order, made, and to be made, on this floor. | 
It vindicated the Treasury order in all its practical 
bearings, and under all its practical aspects. He | 
wished to have had answers from all the land 
offices on these points; and the Senate, at his mo- 
tion, had instructed the Committee on the Public 
Lands to address to them the proper interrogatories. 
The committee chose to reporta bill without seek- | 
ing the information. ‘They did more; they chose to 
send to a committee, of which he was a member, 
the same motion for interrogatories, after they 
had reported; this might look like a good joke. 
It was like saying ‘‘we will report the bill, and 
pass it, and he may carry on the examinations | 
afterwards;”’ a sort of ex post facto or post-mor- 
tem examination not common in legislation. Very } 
well, (said Mr. B.) The examinations will go on; || 
and although the proofs will not be here in time | 
to prevent the passage of this bill, yet they may 
come in time to convince the rae it ought 
never to have been passed! Mr. B. returned to 
the amount of specie in the country, and its suffi- 
ciency to meet the collections of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He said it was more than sufficient, far 
more. Put all the collections together, lands, cus- | 
toms, and post office, and the whole will not 
amount to one half of the specie in the country. 
Where, then, is the pretext for saying there is net 
p ; ying I 
specie enough for the receipts and expenditures 
of the Federal Government? The fact is that this 
Government will not require enough to exercise a 
sufficient influence over the moneyed system of the 
Union. Auxiliary means, as the suppression of 
notes under twenty dollars through the deposit 
banks, a supervision over theamountoftheir specie, | 
and prompt settlements with all the banks whose | 
notes they take, will have to beresorted to. The Fed- | 
eral collections alone will not be sufficient; and in 
this the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay] was 
perfectly right, a few days ago, when he took this 
very point as an objection to the ability of the 
Federal Government to regulate the currency | 
through its collections of revenue. He was right | 
in the objection, and Mr. Gallatin, who made it 
before him, was right in the same objection! | 
Specie collections alone will not be sufficient; but 
they will do a great deal towards it, and with the 
aid of auxiliary measures, will accomplish it. 
Let it not be forgotten that the whole skill and 
the whole power of the Bank of the UnitedStates, 
In her boasted services of regulating the local 
nks, were limited to two simple and obvious | 
measures; first, to receive the notes of no bank | 
n payment of Federal dues, unless it was situ- | 
ated in the same town or city which contained | 
er branch; secondly, to return the notes of all | 
the local banks which she received for imme- 
late settlement and payment. This is what the | 
the Bank of the Unite States did. Let us also 
80 exclude local paper, require promptsettlements 
tween our deposit banks and other banks, 
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enforce the provision in the deposit act, whichJs 
a supervision over the amount of specie in the 
deposit banks, and suppress notes under twenty 
dollars. 

Mr. B. said now was the time for the Govern- 
ment to act as the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wessrer] urged it toactin 1816. This was 
his language at that time: 

** If Congress were to pass forty statutes on the subject, 
(he said,) they would not make the law more conclusive 
than it now was, that nothing should be received in pay- 
ment of duties to the Government but specie; and yet no 
regard was paid to the imperative injunctions of the law in 
this respect. The whole strength of the Government, he 
was of the opinion, ought to be put forth to compel the 

ayment of the duties and tazres to the Government in the 
focal currency of the country.’? 

Mr. B. was free to declare that he concurred 
fully in the sentiments just quoted, that forty stat- 
utes could not make the law in favor of specie 
payments stronger than it was, and that the whole 
power of the Government ought to be exerted to 
compel the collection of the revenues in the con- 


| stitutional currency. The commencement of oper- 


ations by the three new branch mints, was the 


| latest moment, in his opinion, at which universal 


hard-money payments to and from the Federal 
Government ought to be delayed. He concurred 


|| in the sentiments quoted, and would now quote 
| other sentiments delivered by the same gentleman 
| at the same time, and without fully concurring in 


them, he would claim the advantage of them on 


| this occasion, when the whole tenor of the bill 


before us, and especially the proviso, goes to 
change this Federal Government from a hard- 
money to a paper money Government, and to 


| surrender the Federal Treasury to the general 


reception of State and local bank notes: 

** Congress can alone coin money; Congress can alone 
fix the value of foreign coins. No State can coin money ; 
no State can fix the value of foreign coins; no State, not 
even Congress itself, can make anything a tender but gold 
and silver in the payment of debts; no State can emit bills 
of credit. The exclusive power of regulating the metallic 


| currency of the country would seem to imply, or more 


properly to include as part of itself, or power to decide how 
far that currency should be exclusive, how far any substi- 


tute should interfere with it, and what that substitute | 
should be. The generality and extent of the power granted | 
to Congress, and the clear and well-defined prohibitions on | 
the States, leave little doubt of an intent to rescue the | 
whole subject of currency from the hands of local legisla- | 


tion, and to confer it on the General Government. But, 
notwithstanding this apparent purpose in the Constitution, 
the truth is that the currency of the country is now, toa 
very great extent, practically and effectually under the 
control of the several State governments ; if it be not more 
correct to say that it is under the control of the banking in- 
stitutions created by the States; for the States seem first 
to have taken possession of the power, and then to have 
delegated it. hether the States can constitutionally ex- 
ercise this powtr or delegate it to others, is a point which 
I do not intend at present either to concede or to argue. 
It is much to be hoped that no controversy on the point 
may ever become necessary.’’ 


Mr. B. quoted these sentiments for the purpose 


of invoking the aid of their author in rescuing the | 


currency of the Federal Constitution from the 
control which this bill, and especially the proviso 
to the second section, gives to the banking insti- 
tutions of the several States over it; a control 
which will enable them to expel that currency 
from the country, and to enthrone their own in 
its place. 


Mr. B. said that this bill, though in its terms | 


a general measure, and professing to act only on 


| coming events, yet was, in reality, a measure re- 


scinding the Treasury order of July last; and as 
such, was greeted and saluted by the friends of 
the rescission on this floor. ‘They openly celebrate 
the advent of the bill as the triumph of their 


| movemeat, and announce its passage as a welcome 


victory. This may be. They may — the 
bill, but they cannot carry the argument. They 
may rescind the order, but they cannot verify Mr. 
Biddle’s prediction of the distress it was to create, 
nor invalidate President Jackson’s statement of 
the good it had produced. In the month of No- 
vember, Mr. Biddle predicted a world of woe, all 


1 was an exception to this remark, and on which it 
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four hours, and put an end to all this maes of woe 
in twenty-four days. On the other hand, the Pres- 
ident informed us in his annual message, that this 
same Treasury order had produced many salutary 


, consequences. Hesays it has checked the career 


of the western banks, and given them additional 
strength to meet approaching difficulties; that it 
has cut off the means of speculation in the public 
lands; that it has saved the new Siates from the 
evils of a non-resident proprietorship; that it has 
kept open the public lands to the entry of cultiva- 
tors, and saved them from compeution with those 
who are favored with bank facilities; that it has 
caused gold and silver to flow into the new States, 
and placed the business of the whole country on 
a safer and more solid basis. ‘This is the repre- 
sentation of the President; and which is the true 
picture, his statement, or Mr. Biddle’s predic- 
tion? Surely the state of the country will answer 
the question! Certainly the personal knowledge 
of every individual will enable him to answer it! 
The whole prediction for the panic and pressure 
has failed! the edict for the distress has failed! 
It was to no purpose that the distress was com- 
menced at several places; that many presses, and 
several speakers on this floor, announced and pro- 
claimed it. The seventy-odd millions of hard 
money which had been brought into the country 
was death to the operation; and, after a few vain 
efforts to renew the scenes of 1833, after a few 
abortive demonstrations to alarm the public, the 
whole contrivance was abandoned, or rather, the 
performance was postponed! for it is never to be 
forgotten that panic and pressure is part of the 
permanent system of the denationalized national 
bank, and will be brought to bear, whenever 
opportunity will permit, until it shall be proved 
to the people that they cannot live without a 
national bank. The edict for the distress, then, 
has failed; and the failure of that scheme is itself 
the proof of the truth of President Jackson’s state- 
ment of the good effects of the order. ‘That order 
has been atiended by every good effect which he 
has mentioned, and this is universally known in 
the West, and is proved negatively by the total 
absence of all complaint from that quarter. No- 
body in the new States complains to us; no one in 
the new Siates sends here to demand the rescission 
of the order, That demand comes from Philadel- 
phia, where there are no public lands; from Ken- 
tucky, where there are none; from Ohio, where 
there are next to none; and from members on this 
floor, who are backed by no memorials from home. 
The letter from the clerk in the land office at Kal- 
amazoo covers the whole ground, and proves the 
wisdom, the beneficence, and the necessity of that 
order. Thediminution of the sales after the issu- 
ing of the order is a further proof to the same 
effect. Before the sales, that is to say, in the 
months of May and June, two months in which 
the amount of sale should have been least, they 
amounted to the sum of $6,250,000; the months of 
October and November, the two months in which 
the sales should have been greatest, the amount 
was $3,100,000. The month of December, though 
the returns arenot complete, shows a still further 
decline; and if gentlemen had patience to wait for 
the returns of January, the first month in which 
the order had full effect, they would, no doubt, find 
it bringing down the sales to a moderate amount, 
and affecting a diminution of income, from that 
source of revenue to as small a degree as could be 
desired, and in a manner the most simple, the most 
regular, the most effectual, and the most satisfac- 
tory that can be devised by the wit of man. 
Every good consequence stated by the President 
| had resulted from the operation of the order; and 
the evidence of this was too public and notorious 
to require illustration, or to admit of enumeration. 
| But there was one point of his statement which 


would be profitable to go into some detail; for it 


to take place by the time that Congress met, and || concerned not only the lands, but the far more im- 


all to result from the Treasury order and the 
manner of executing the deposit act; ‘* intense 
‘pecuniary distress; derangement of exchanges; 
‘ foo of confidence; destruction of the public pros- 


| portant subject of the currency itself; he alluded to 
| that part of the President’s message in which he 


|| Stated that this order had checked the career of the 
|| western banks, and compelled them to strengthen 


‘perity; scarcity of money; fall of prices; ruin of || themselves against the revulsions consequent upon 


‘the currency;”’ and he averred, that the instant 
repeal of the Treasury order, under the command 
of Congress, if the Secretary would not do it 
voluntarily, would restore confidence in twenty- 


every expansion of the bank issues. This was 
true to a degree of which no one had a conception 
but those who had access to a knowledge of the 
condition of all the banks, and who availed them- 
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selves of that right of access to examine into the 
condition of these banks, and to compare tiat 
condition with the approved principles of what is 
considered safe and sound banking 

Mr. B. said, thatamong those things which were 
considered as settled in the science and mystery of 
banking, there was one principle which required 
the immediate means of the bank to bear a certain 
proportion to its immediate liabilities; below which 
proportion it was not safe for the bank to descend. 
‘The immediate means of the bank are its specie on 
hand; its immediate liabilities are the circulation 
and the deposits; and the proportion which these 
ought to bear to each other, has been fixed, at the 


Bank of England, after an experience of one hun-. 


dred and forty years, at the one-third. Mr. B. 
deemed the verification of this principle so mate- 
rial that it deserved to be proved, as well as stated. 
tie would, therefore, produce the sworn testimony 
on this point, taken before Lord Althorpe’s com- 
mittee in 1832; and should confine himself to the 
evidence of the governor of the bank and one of 
its directors. ‘The testimony of Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, the governor of the bank, is this: ‘*The 
‘average proportion, as already observed, of coin 
‘and bullion which the bank thinks it prudent to 
‘keep on hand, ts at the rate of a third of the total 
“amount of all her liabilities, including deposits as 
‘well as issues.’”?’ Mr. George Ward Noeman,a 
divector of the bank, states the same thing ina 
different form of words. He says: ‘Fora full 
«state of the circulation and the deposits, say 
“twenty-one millions of notes and six millions of 
«deposits, making in the whole twenty-seven mil- 
‘lions of liabilities, the proper sum in coin and 
‘bullion for the bank to retain, is nine millions. ”’ 
Thus, the average proportion of one third between 
the specie on hand and the circulation and depos- 
its, must be considered as an established principle 
at that bank which is quite the largest, and among 
the oldest in the world. It might be well also to 
remark thatthe same proportion, very nearly, pre- 
vailed in the Bank of the United States atthe time 
of the removal of the deposits in October, 1833; it 
wae, of specie on hand, $10,663,441; of circula- 
tion and deposits, $37,105,465; being at the rate 
of between one third and one fourth of specie in 
hand for immediate liabilities. The proportion of 
about one third being then established as the prin- 
ciple of safety in banking, let us apply that prin- 
ciple to some of our western deposit banks in July 
last, to see what was their condition at that time; 
and in November, to see whether that condition 
was improved as stated by the President. 


Branch of the State Bank of Alabama, at Mobile. 


Circulation 
and Deposits. 


July... .ccccecseceecese00 $278,761 $4,984,210 


Specie. 


November.......-cccsccee. 202,915 4,343,680 | 


Commercial Bank of New Orleans. 

Tay. .ccccscccccsccccce ss $207,698 $3,306,105 
WGvember. «oo ssccecccccss SOde mmt4U,400 
Agricultural Bank of Mississippi. 

July... ccccccceccccesce es 107,951 $3,476,000 
November.......-ccceeeee- 462,896 2,752,000 
Union Bank of Tennessee and branches. 
IMP rccsccesseces scsccevse $81,006 O30 L00 
November... ..00+0ssccccese 121,054 . 3,106,000 
Franklin Bank of Cincinnati. 

FAY. oo vcccccccccscccccccch ta ee BL eet eee 


November...........+0+++- 246,570 = 1,272,000 | 


Bank of Michigan, at Detroit. 
July. vecccccccccccscccsece O10,214 63,461,000 
November... ......eeee0.2++ 326,635 2,336,000 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Michigan. 


July. ...c.csssecccceeesess $67,184 $1,954,000 || 


TROREDOL ccncrncsannaspet. GEE 713,000 
Mr. B. said such was the condition of some of 


the western deposit banks in July last, and such | 


their condition in November; very far below the 
Bank of England standard at both periods, but 
greatly improved by the operation of the specie 
order, and doubtless much more improved by its 
continued operation to this time. There were 
many others of these banks also falling far below 
the Bank of England standard in July and No- 


poling up the Mississippi.”’ 


Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Benton. 


f 


admit, what every business man must understand, 
that all these banks have a list of debts, and of 
bills of exchange, falling due from day to day, and | 
amounting in the aggregate to more than all their | 
liabilities; but he must be permitted to remark, that | 
the Bank of England also has her list of debtors, | 
and that nearly the whole of these debtors are in | 
the city of London, within thirty minutes’ run of 
the bank; that she is situated in the moneyed 
metropolis of the universe; that she is supported | 
by the richest and most numerous body of mer- | 
chaants upon the earth, and backed by the whole | 
power of the British Government, which stands | 
her security for $70,000,000, and lends her ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of millions, and in- | 
creases their interest to facilitate their sale when | 
necessary; and that, with all these resources, such 
as no bank in our America can pretend to, she yet | 
deems it necessary to have always on hand, in coin | 
and bullion, the one third of the amount of her cir- 
culation and deposits. What then must be thought 
of the condition of some of the banks referred 
to, and others which might be referred to, in July | 
last? Instead of one third specie in hand to meet | 
their immediate liabilities, the actual proportion in | 
hand was the one twentieth, the one thirtieth, the | 
one fortweth, and the one fiftieth! Mr. B. said it | 
was beyond all human doubt, that if the Treasur 
order had not been issued, that the western deposit 
banks would have exploded in the course of the | 
last fall, and that we should now have been sitting | 
here amidst the wrecks of the papersystem. That 
order prevented this catastrophe; and it is pre- 
cisely because it did prevent it that it has excited | 
the rage of Mr. Biddle, and of the whole political 
party embodied under the oriflamme of the dena- 
tionalized national bank. It balked their present 
hopes of reascension to power through the ruin of 
the finances; and in their rage for this disappoint- 
ment, they denounce the President for a violation 
of the laws and Constitution; they charge him with 
ruining the country; they attempt a new panic and 
pressure; and they call upon Congress fo repeal the 
order. 

Mr. B. said it was curious, and at the same time 
instructive, to observe the change which had come 
over the whole United States Bank party in speak- 
ing of the local banks, and especially of the deposit 
banks. At the veto session of 1832, they were | 
considered unfit to be trusted with the custody of 
the public moneys, or to furnish any currency; at 
the panic sessions of 1833-’4, they were stigma- | 
tized with every opprobrious epithet, and all the | 
public money was given up as lost that ever en- 
tered their vaults; now, at the expunging session, 
all this is changed, and nothing so kind and coax- 
ing as the manner in which these former scorners 
now speak of the late despised pets. They abso- | 
lutely seem to love them! and this great change, 
now observable to all on this floor, seems to have | 
taken its start in that famous Philadelphia letter, |' 
of which repeate] mention has so frequently been | 
made. This is the part of the letter which gives | 
the signal for this new change: 

‘The Bank of the United States has not ceased to exist | 
more than seven months, and already the whole currency 
and exchanges are running into inextricable confusion, and | 
the industry of the country is burdened with extravagant 
charges on all the commercial intercourse of the Union. 


And now, when these banks have been created by the Ex- 
ecutive, and urged into these excesses, instead of gentle and 





| gradual remedies, a fiercé crusade is raised against them, | 


the funds are harshly and suddenly taken from them, and 


the very power which brought them into being. They re- || 
ceived, and were expected to receive, in payment for the 

Government the notes of each other, and the notes of other | 
banks, and the facility with which they did so was aground 
of special commendation by the Government; and now 
that Government has letloose upon them a demand for || 
specie, to the whole amount of these notes. T go further. || 
There is an outcry abroad raised by faction, and echoed by 1} 
foliv, against the banks of the United States. Until it was dis. | 
turbed by the Government, the banking system ofthe United | | 
States was at least as good as that of any other commercial | 
country. What was desired for its perfection, was precisely | | 
what | have so long striven to accomplish—to widen the 

metallic basis of the currency by a greater infusion of coin 

into the smaller channels of circulation. This was in a, 
gradual and judicious train of accomplishment. But this 
miserable foolery about an exclusively metallic currency is 
quite as absurd as to discard the steamboats, and go back to 


Mr. B. said that the views and sentiments dis- | 
closed in this extract were of great moment, and || 
ought to be carefully considered by all whose duty |, 


tp hr 
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the subject of the currency. The design jg here 
disclosed to stir up the local banks against the 
Federal Government, to make alliance with them 
and to force the Government to receive their paper 
in payment of all Federal dues. This is the design 
disclosed; and with what motive? Certainly to 
ruin the finances of the Federal Government! Cer. 
tainly to compel the administrations of General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren to repeat the fata! 
error of Mr. Madison’s administration, that of 
undertaking to make a national currency out of 
local bank notes. Warned by that fatal error of 
those who put down the first national bank, thoge 
who put down the second one determined to avoid 
it, and for that purpose to reéstablish for the Fed. 
eral Government the currency of the Constitution, 
When this design was announced, our opponents 
treated it wich derision. They said it could not 
be done; that a gold and silver currency could 
not be revived. They ridiculed the attempt; but 
what is the answer which four years has given 
to their ridicule? It is the actual revival of the 
gold currency, of which near twenty millions of 
dollars are now in the country; it is in the actual 
increase of our specie from twenty or twenty-two 
millions, as computed by the president of the 
Bank of the United States himself when the charter 
for that institution was applied for in 1832, to 
near eighty millions, which itis now known to be, 
The experiment of getting the gold and silver into 
the country has succeeded; ridicule has failed of 
its office. The gold and silver is here, enough, 
and more than enough, to make all the payments 
to, and from the Federal Government. Ridicule 


_ will no longer answer; stronger measures must be 


resorted to, and legislation has become indispen- 
sable to the overthrow of the constitutional cur- 
rency. To prevent the specie in the country from 
being used 1s now the design; and to accomplish 
that purpose it becomes necessary to force the 
local paper of the States upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The passage of this bill is indispensable 


| to the success of Mr. Biddle’s design, disclosed in 


the letter from which an extract had been read. 
He wants the question made between a national 


currency of the United States Bank notes and 
| a national currency of local bank notes. He 


knows that between these two the United States 
Bank notes will prevail; that they will conquer, 
that they will whip—yes, whip like a dog—your 
national currency of local bank notes. We, on 
the other hand, want the question made between 
paper and gold, knowing that the country will 
sustain gold against paper; and these are the ques- 
tions which are now to be decided by this bill. 
This bill will make the question in the form wished 
by the friends of the Bank of the United Siates, 
and will insure them the triumph to which they 
look for the reéstablishment of the Bank of the 
United States and restoration of its political friends 
to power. Mr. B. appealed to gentlemen on the 
other side of the Senate to rise above the character 
of partisans, and to act as patriots on this occa- 
sion. He and they had always agreed in con- 
demning local bank notes as a national currency, 
and why not agree together in their votes now in 
rejecting them. He knew that, as a party, their 
interest led them to the support of this bill; a8 


| patriots, and according to theirdeclared principles, 


their duty led them to oppose it. He beseeched 
them to follow up their principles, so often de- 


; 3 : and clared on this floor, and to reject the bill which 
they are forced to extraordinary means of defense against || 


elevated into a national currency the kind of pene 
which they have so long, so publicly, and, in his 
one, so justly condemned. He besought and 
obtested them to join him, but, he feared, 1n vail. 


| There is an ominous silence in their ranks upon 


the condition of our deposit banks. At the last 
session, when that condition was so much better 
than this, there was a perpetual assault upon 
them. Then, when the average proportion of 
specie to their circulation and deposits was 88 
one to seven or eight, then this proportion was 
constantly pointed out; now, when it is so much 
greater, not a word is said; now, when the Pres- 


|| ident has attempted to improve their condition, he 


is assailed as he was at the panic session, and 48 


5 en efforts made to compel the repeal of the 


reasury order as there then was to compel the 
restoration of the deposits. t 
Mr. B. said the objection to the inadequacy 0 


vember, and still below it. Mr. B. was ready to | jt is, here or elsewhere, to legislate or to act upon '! the specie supplies in the deposit banks, was 0 
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bjection with him. He had made it at the 
a “ide, and, with the leave of the Senate, 
would refer to some passages on this point in the 
apeech which he then made in opposition to the 
deposit bill—that bill against which it was his 
ride to speak and to vote, though he spoke and 
yoted in a small minority of some half dozen 


Senators. The following are the passages referred — 


w: 


object, is the want of a clause requiring the deposit banks 
to keep on hand a certain amount of specie, bearing some 
reasonable, average, fixed proportion to their unmediate 
jabilities. ‘The bill was drawn with such a clause; but it 
was the will of the majority to strike it orig ond to substi- 
tute the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
time being for the proposed legal enactment. The propor- 
tion of specie on hand, in the several deposit banks, is now 


to be whatever may be satisfactory to the officer at the | 


pead of the Treasury. To this I object; because, without 
reference to the opinions of any Secretary, I hold it to be 
a ease in Which the inflexible rule of law, and not the 
variable dictate of individual discretion, should prevail. It 
concerns the currency of the country, aud law should 
overn the currency. It is a case in which discretion is 


subordinate to systems, as well as to personal temperament. | 


Ahard-money Secretary would require a heavy proportion 
of specie; @ paper-system Secretary would be content with 
avery light proportion. Besides,some ot the deposit banks 
need regulation upon this point at present. Some of them 
are far in arrear of what would be deemed a safe proportion 
of specie, and threatening the Treasury with another edition 
of ‘unavailable funds.’ As a whole, they are far behind 
the point of specie responsibility at which the Bank of the 
United States stood at the time of the removal of the 
deposits, though some are up to that mark, or above it; 
but, asa whole, (ahd it is in that point of view that the 
public is concerne:t,) they are far behind it. On the Ist 
day of October, 1833, when the deposits were removed, the 
immediate liabilities of the United States Bank, in public 
and private deposits, and in its circulation, was $37,105,465, 
and the specie on hand was $10,663,441; being at the rate 
of more than one to four. 


“ At the close of the last month, which is the date of the 


jatest returns of the deposit banks, their immediate liabilities 
in the same items—public and private deposits, and circu- 
lanon—was $84,401,880, and the gold and silver on hand 
was $10,202,245; being at the rate of less than one to eight. 
This certainly is a progress in the wrong direction for us, 


who have undertaken to strengthen the gold and silver | 


foundations of the curreney. [tis traveling on the wrong 
end of the road, and that rather fast. The rejection from 
the bill of the clause which was intended to hold the deposit 
banks up to the possession of a certain fixed proportion of 
specie, looks like an abandonment of our bard-money pro- 
fessions, aud a relapsing tendency into the wide and bottom- 
less ocean of paper. Itis certainly a great decline froin the 


doctrines of President Jackson’s message of December last | 


—those doctrines whieh were then hailed with approbation 
by an immense majority of the American people, and 
received as landmarks in the whole Democratic camp, aud 
in whieh the President expressly treated the regulation of 
the deposits as the regalation of the currency, and looked 
to the increased circulation of gold and silver, and the sup 


pression of all bank notes under twenty dollars, as two of | 


the great results which were to flow from the connection 
ofthe Federal Treasury with the local banks, and the con- 


sequent influence of the Goverument over the currency. | 


Hear his words: 
“* Connected with the condition of the finances and the 


‘ flourishing state of the country in all its branches of indus- || liquidation of all balances in specie, and a part |] 


‘try, itis pleasing to witness the advantages which have 
‘already been derived from the recent laws regulating the 
‘value of the gold coinage. These advantages will be more 
‘apparent in the course of the next year when the branch 
‘mints authorized to be established in North Carolina, Geor- 
‘gia, and Louisiana shall have gone into operation. Aided, 
‘as it is hoped they will be, by further reforms in the bank- 
‘ing systems of the States, and by judicious regulations on 


‘the part of Congress, in relation to the custody of the public | 


‘moneys, it may be confidentiy anticipated that the use of 
‘gold and silver as a circulating medium will become gen- 
‘eral in the ordinary transactions connected with the labor 
‘ofthe country. Thegreatdesideratum in modern times is 
‘an efficient check upon the power of the banks, preventing 


‘that excessive issue of paper whence arise those fluctua- | 
| ‘tons in the standard of value which render uncertain the | 
© It has been seen that, 


‘rewards of labor.? * * * 
‘without the agency of a great moneyed monopoly, the 
‘revenue can be collected and conveniently and safely ap- 
‘plied to ail the purposes of the public expenditure. [1 is 
‘also ascertained that, instead of being necessarily made to 
‘promote the evils of an unchecked paper system, the man- 
‘agement of the revenue can be made auxiliary to the 
; reform which the Legislatures of several of the States have 
 aiteady commenced in regard to the suppression of smail 
‘bills, and which has only to be fostered by proper regulations 
; an part of | onagure to secure o) practical near, to the 
ent required for the security of the currency, to the con- 
‘dtitutionel meding. vv : 
: ‘** The collection and custody being a source of credit to 
, them, will increase the security which the States provide 
‘ for @ faithful execution of their trusts, by multiplying the 
_Merutinies to which their operations and accounts will be 
_fubjected. Thus disposed, as well from interest as the 
obligation of their charters, it cannot be doubted that such 


‘ Conditious as Congress may see fitto adopt respecting the | 
deposits in these institutions, with a view to the gradual | 
‘disuse of the small bills, will be cheerfully complied with; || 


| that we shall soon gain, in place of the Bank of the 

, vttited States, a practical reform of the whole paper sys- 
, @m ofthe country. If, by thia policy, we can ulumately 
Witness the suppression of all bank bills below TweNnTY 


. No. 10 


«The other part of the deposit bill proper, to which I 


* DOLLARS, it is apparent that Go.p and sILvER will take || 
‘ their place, and become the principal circulating medium | 
‘in the common business of the country. The attainment of 
‘such a result will form an era in the history of our country, 

* which will be dwelt upon with delight by every true friend 
‘of its liberty and independence. It will lighten the great 
‘pax which our PAPER SYSTEM has 80 long collected from 

* the earnings of labur, and do more to revive and perpetuate 

§ those habits of economy and simplicity, which are so con- 

‘ genial to the character of republicans, than all the legisia- 
‘uon which has yet been attempted.’ 

** The rejection of the clause referred to, (continued Mr. 
B.,) bas lost the advantages so confidently looked to by the 
President in this wise and patriotic message. Nothing is 
done in this deposit bill to fulfill his enlightened and noble 
views ; nothing to enlarge and extend the specie basis; 
nothing to promote the diffusion of goid; nothing to effect 
the suppression of notes under twenty dollars ; nothing to 
check the paper system ; nothing to regulate the currency ; 
on the contrary, we have a virtual abandonment of all con- 
trol over the moneyed system; and a virtual surrender of | 
the constitutional power, and the constitutional duty of 

| Congress over the currency, to the discretion of the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury, and the private and interested arrange- || 
ments of the deposit banks.”? 


Mr. B. said these were his sentiments delivered 
eight months ago, and all subsequent events con- | 
firmed him in their correctness. Some of our 
deposit banks have got into far worse condition | 
since that time; many of them were running a 
wild and mad career, when the Treasury circular 
checked their course. There are many whose 
condition is good, having a large amount of spe- 
cie; several above half a million; some above a 
rhillion; one a million anda half. On the other 
hand, there are some whose-specie demonstration 
makes, indeed, a sorry figure; there were above a 
dozen of them whose specie, even in November, 
ranged downwards through a regular and gradual 
descent, from the small sum of $25,000, to the far | 
smaller sum of $2,596 92! The Treasury order 
was intended to improve this condition of things, 


: ‘ it 
and has improved them; and if let alone, or, still 


better, if specie payments are made universal in all 
the receipts and disbursements of the [ederal 
Government, they will go on to improve, and 
may be able to ride out the storm which every 
discerning mind must see ahead. 

Mr. B. thought not only the condition of many 
of the deposit banks needed improvement, but that 
the deposit act itself neededamendment. Ele was 
for limiting the deposits to banks of strength and 
character; such as kept, at least, average supplies 
of a quarter of a million of specie; he was for pre- 
scribing the conditions proposed by the president 
of the Manhattan Bank for the suppression of 
notes under twenty doliars; he was in favor of 
fixing the proportion between their specie on 
hand, and their liabilities in circulation and de- 
| posits, and fixing it at the proportion required at 
the Bank of England; he was for requiring from 
them weekly settlements, at least, with all the 
banks whose paper they received, and the prompt 


payment of all demands in gold. In return for 
these requisitions, he would be willing to be as 
‘ liberal as the public interest would admit, and to 
remit the interest which was now exacted on de- 
posits. 

Mr. B. said a question had been raised on this 
floor as to the honor of originating the first move- 
ments against the small note currency; and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray| who had 
moved that question here, had claimed it for the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster;} 
and this was in conformity to Mr. Biddle’s letter 
of November last, who claimed the same honor 
for the Bank of the United States and its friends. 
Mr. B. should never have thought it worth the 
time of the Senate to examine into the paternity 
\| of thia little honor; he had not in his former speech 
|| stopped the current of debate to examine ifto the 
| justice of the same claim as set up by the president 


| of the Bank of the United States; but since the | 


|| question had been raised on this floor, it might be 
|| as well to devote a moment to the settlement of 
|| the affair, according to the right of the case and 
the evidence of the record. Suwm cuique tribuito— 
let every one have his own—was a fair maxim all 
times, and might find a fair occasion for its appli- 
cation at the present time. He remembered the 
whole history of the movements against the small- 
note currency, and in looking over the Journals of 
| the Senate and the Register of Debates, he found 
|| his recollection confirmed in every particular. The 
| first speech made in the Senate apes the subject, 

was made by himeelf; it was on the 20th of Janu- 


| 
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ary, 1832, and on his resolution to suppress the 
issue of the branch bank drafts issued by the 
branches of the Bank of the United States. Among 
other objections to those drafts, were these: that 
they were mostly issued for smal! sums, five and 
ten dollars, and thus usurped the place of gold and 
silver, which was Fant off from the States to 
Philadelphia, and thence exported to foreign coun- 
tries; and also that they filled the country with 
counterfeits; the five and ten dollar drafts being 
those which offered the greatest inducements for 
counterfeiting. Thenext speech upon the subject 
was by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wessrter,] on the 24th of May of the same year, 
1832, on the bill to recharter the Bank of the United 
States, in which he spoke at large, and mnch to the 
gratification of him (Mr. B.) against the evila of a 
small-note currency, and on the necessity of sup- 
pressing it in order to increase the amount of the 
speciecirculation. So much for speeches: now for 
motions. Gales & Seaton’s Register for the ses- 
sion, 1831-’2, shows that on Saturday, the 26th of 
May, of that session, Mr. Benton (then opposin 

the recharter of the Bank of the United States) rea 


| fourteen amendments at one time, the thirteenth of 


which ran in these words: * To issue no note of a less 
denomination than twenty dollars; nor to receive or pay 
out a State bank note of less amount!’? The same 


| Register shows that two days thereafter, namely, 
| on Monday, the 28th of the same month of May, 


the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. W exster,] 
moved two amendments to the bill rechartering 
the bank, the second of which was in these words: 
‘That it should not be lawful for the bank, after the 
4th of March, 1836, to issue any notes of a less de- 
nomination than —— dollars.’’ 

The Register then goes on: 


**Mr. WessTer said a few words in defense of his sec- 
ond amendment, which imposed no restriction until after 
the expiration of the present charter. The effect of his 
proposition would be to introduce more specie into circula- 


| tion, and to banish the small notes with which the country 


is inundated. He moved to fill the blank with ten dollara, 


| but expressed his willingness to vote for a higher restriction 


if any Senator should move it. 

** Mr. Benron would propose twenty dollars. He wished 
the basis of circulation throughout the country to be in hard 
money. Farmers, laborers, and market people, cought to 
receive their payments in hard money. They ought notto 
be put to the risk of receiving bank notes in all their small 
dealings. They are no judges of good or bad notes. Coun- 
terfeits are sure to fall upon their hands; and the whole 
business of counterfeiting was mainly directed to such 
notes as they handie—those under twenty dollars.’ 


Mr. B. said the Register further showed that 


| Messrs. Foor, Smirn of Maryland, Cray, and 


CHAMBERS, expressed their sentiments on the 
proposition, and against the twenty-dollar limit; 
but that on taking the question, the blank wae 
filled with twenty dollars, and the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
thus shaped, was concurred in. Mr. B. said it 
was apparent, from this history of the first attempt 
made in the Senate to introduce the twenty-dollar 
limit on the minimum issues of banks, that he 
himself was the mover of it; but he was free to 
say that, without the aid of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] the limit would 
not have been introduced. He remembered the 
gentieman’s speech very well, and his quotation 
from Mr. Canning, and could repeat the whole 
now from memory, much more fully and correctly 
than he now found it in the Register. So far so 
good, (said Mr. B.) The Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Massachusetts were for 
once found together in a vote which concerned 
the Bank of the United States; but they did not 
long remain together! It was in quasi committee 
that the twenty-dollar limit was proposed and 


| adopted; when the amendment came to be con- 


sidered in the Senate, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts dissented! and the prohibition to issue 
notes below twenty dollars was diluted into an 
authority reserved by Congress, to impose a re- 
striction to that effect, after the 3d day of March, 
in the year 1836! and, thus it now stands on the 
| Journal of the Senate, in the bill of recharter 
vetoed by the President! The restriction, voted 
on the 28th of May, was, a few days thereafter, 


|| metamorphosed into a reservation of authority to 


impose a future restriction—a change which Mr. 
B. considered as defeat and mockery—for he knew 
full well that wherever a bank was strong enough 
| beforehand to prevent a limitation upon its issues 
‘from being prescribed as a condition, it will be 
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gure to be strong enough, after it gets the charter, 
to prevent the same limitation from being imposed 
as a restriction. 

Mr. B. had thus corrected the error of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] in claiming the 
paternity of the first movement for the twenty- 
dollar limit on the floor. in the correction of that 
error he had to exhibit himself as the author of 
the movement; but he attached but little conse- 
quence to priority of movementon such a subject, 
or on any subject. It was the gift of continuance 
which he valued. It was the faculty of holding 
on which he loved. It was the Cynegiras stick- 
to-it which he admired; that sticking to it which 
laya hold with the right hand, and when that is 
cut off, lays hold with the left; and when that is 
cut off, lays hold with the teeth, and hangs on by 
the teeth until the head is cut off. This is what 
he called the gift of continuance, and which he 
valued above all gifis. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wensrer] did not seem to have 
been endowed with this gift in respect to this 
twenty-dollar limit. His speech, indeed, was 

od; his first vote was good; but his second was 

ad, for it nullified the first; and his speech had 
never been backed by another. On the other 
hand, he (Mr. B.) must be allowed to say that he 
had himself shown a little of the Cynegiras blood 
in relation to this limit. He began it five years 
ago, and had been sticking to it ever since. In 
Congress and out of Congress, in season and out 
of seasons, he had been still harping upon these 
smali notes. Notto worry the Senate with tedious 
recitals, and yet to vindicate his adhesion, and 
to make good, at least, a continued claim to this 
work, he would refer to a few of the evidences 
which attested the fidelity of his exertions to ac- 
complish this object. Mr. B. then read from the 
Senate Journal, as follows: 

** Wednesday, April 9, 1834, the following motion, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Benron, was considered : 

** Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the part 
of the Senate, jointly with such committee as may be ap- 
pointed on the part of the House of Representatives, to 
consider aud report to the Senate and to the House re- 
spectively, what alterations, it any, are necessary to be 
nade : 

**]. In the value of the gold coined at the Mint of the 
United States, so as to check the exportation of that coin, 
and to restore it to circulation in the United States. 

#©Q. In the layvs relative to foreign coins, so as to restore 
the gold and silver coin of foreiga nations to their former 
circulation within the United States. 

“3. Inthe joint resolution of 1816, (for the better col- 
lection of the revenues,) so as to exclude all bank notes 
under twenty dollars from revenue payments after a given 
period, and to make the revenue system of the United 
States instrumental im the gradual suppression of the small- 
note circulation, and the introduction of gold aud silver for 
the common currency of the country. 

** On motiou of Mr. Kine, of Alabama, 

** Ordered, That the said resolution be laid on the table.’’ 


Mr. B. also read from the Journal of the same 
session a resolution submitted by him, as follows: 


“That the President of the United States be requested to 
cause inquiries to be made of the deposit banks, and of 
other banks of good credil, to ascertain when any of said 
banks, in consideration of being made or continued deposi- 
tories of the public money, will agree to enter into arrange- 
ments to discontinue the use and circulation of all paper 
eurrency of Jess denomination than twenty dollars; and, 
also, to promote the circulation of goid, by paying all the 
currency issued by itin gold and silver, the proportion of 


each at present according to the best ability of the bank; and + 


eventually one half of each, the demander to have the op- 
— of one half of either metal, and the bank the other 
Laid on the table on motion of Mr. Manevum. 
He also read from the Journal of the session of 
1835-"6, a set of instructions for amending the 
charters for the banks in the District of Columbia, 
of which the fourth instruction was this: ‘ The 
‘banks to issue no notes of less denomination 
‘than twenty dollars; and all notes below that 
* denomination issued by other banks, to be pro- 
* hibited from circulation within the District;” 


which was rejected by the Senate—10 yeas, 28 | 


nays. He also referred to the twenty-dollar limit 
on payments from the Government, which he 
moved at the last session, and which, in a modi- 
fied form, was adopted; and he referred to a bill 
which he had introduced at the last session of 
Congress, ‘‘to reéstablish the currency of the Con- 
Stitulion for the Federal Government;’’ and alluded 
to his constant efforts to limit, restrain, and cir- 
cumscribe the circle of paper circulatio#, and to 
extend and increase that of the gold and silver 
circulation. 


| of five dollars? 


. 


Rescission of the Treasury Order—Mr. Benton. 


Mr. B. said there were many other motions on 
the Journals to the eame effect; but he would not 
consume time in reading them. Much less would 
he read from his speeches, running through a 
period of five years, and dwelling so much on this 


| particular point. He would only refer to one of || 


these speeches, the one on the District banks of | 
the last session, in which the reasons for suppress- 


He would read a paragragh only, to show the | 
heads of the argument which he then used: 
“Mr. B. said that the proposed limit of twenty dollars 


for the minimum size of bank notes, was not an arbi- || thejingle, of his wages in his breeches pocket! and 


| it was this sentiment, taken up by the body of the 
| people, and acted upon them, which led to the 


trary assumption, or a fanciful desiguation, but wasa limit 
ascertained by experience, aud proven by results, to be the 
lowest that would suflice to accomplish the ends intended, 
These ends are, }. ‘fo reéstablish the gold currency; 2. 
To make gold and silver the common currency for all the 
sinall dealings of the country; 3. To extend and enlarge 
the specie basis of the paper circulation; 4. To save the 
laboring and small dealing part of the community from the 
etiects of contractions aud expansions from bank issues ; 
5. To save them from the impositions of counterfeiters, 
fromm losses when banks fail, and from bearing the whole 
burden of the wear and tear of small notes; 6. To save 
hard money enough in the country to make it safe to have 
such paper currency as commerce and large dealings may 
require. These are the objects to be accomplished, and 
less than twenty dollars will have no adequate effect; far 
better wouid be the limit of $100, as it is nearly in France, 
aod where that limit insures cireulation of nine tenths gold 
and silver, and one tenth paper; namely, upwards of five 
hundred millions of dollars of one, and fifty millions of the | 


From this brief, but authentic history of the | 
movements in this Chamber against the small-note 
currency, Mr. B. said it would be seen how falla- | 
cious was the claim set up by Mr. Biddle, in his | 
panic letter of November last, to the honor of com- 
mencing these movements. So far from it, it was 


| now established that it was the conduct of the Bank 


of the United States, in deluging the country with 


£ > + ' 
a smaill-note currency, and eviscerating the States || and that, consequently, at the close of the year, there will 


of their specie, and exporting it to Europe, that | 
caused him to move first upon the subject; and 
that that movement, after being apparently acqui- 
esced in by the bank, to aid in getting the renewed 
charter, was defeated and made ridiculous by being 
diluted into a reserved authority to do afterwards 
what the bank would not permit to be done then. 
Mr. B. averred that it was the conduct of the Bank 
of the United States in inundating the States with 
small trash, in the shape of branch drafts, that first 
put him upon the idea of suppressing small notes. 
it showed him the evils of that circulation, and 
subsequent inquiries proved its extent. Subse- 
quent inquiries showed that the Bank of the Uni- | 
ted States had abducted about forty-two millions 


of specie from the States, and exported it toforeign || 


countries, leaving in the whole Union, at the time | 
of the application for the recharter, in 1832, no | 
more than twenty, or twenty-two millions of | 
specie. This was her conduct; and what has been 
the conduct of President Jackson’s ad ministration ? 
It has been to increase that twenty millions, in | 
about four years, to about eighty millions; and to 
do this against the constant and strenuous opposi- 
tion of the Bank of the United States and ail its 
friends. After this, what a power of face it re- 
quires in the president of the Bank of the United | 
States to claim for that institution, and its friends, | 
the honor of fighting down small notes, and fight- 
ing up gold and silver! But why go back to past 
events? The prevent are sufficient. Did not that | 
bank obtain from Pennsylvania a charter to issue 
notes below twenty dollars, namely: notes of ten | 
dollars? And does she not daily and openly vio- | 
late even this limitation by issuing notes and drafts | 


Mr. B. had felt himself forced into this episode 
upon the suppression of the small-note currency. It | 
was the first time that he had troubled the Senate 
with a detail personal to himself, and hoped it 
would be the last. The suppression of small notes, 
though a novelty here, is an old operation else- 


the revolution, was reduced to its smallest de- 
nominations—even to ten sous, he believed—all 
had been suppressed, as far back as the consul- 
ship of Bonaparte, under five hundred francs, In 
England, where one and two-pound notes pre- | 
vailed far above twenty years, a general suppres- 





sion took place years ago. About the year 1819 || 


was the commencement of the great movement in 


England. It was then Mr. Canning cited the 
| letter whieh Mr. Barke had written te him twenty 
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then also he delivered that sentiment which wag 


among the few which ever produced, in the Brit. 
_ish House of Commons, an expression of applause 


in the galleries; an applause which was elicited 
not by the theatrical exhibition of the orator. 
but by the sentiment of the statesman—and which 


t r | was followed by a national effect all over the 
ing the small-note currency were largely gone into. || 


British empire. It was that sentiment in which 
Mr. Canning hoped that the day was at hand 
when every laborer, returning from his work at the 
end of every week, would feel the weight, and hear 


immediate suppression of the one and two-pound 
notes in several parts of England, and to their 


_ eventual suppression all over the empire. 


Mr. B. wished to point out to the Senate the 
great similitude which existed between the present 
state of things in our country, and that which 
existed about twenty years ago. There was in- 


_ struction to be derived from the retrospect, and he 


would use the highest authority for the fidelity of 
the picture which he proposed to recall. He would 
have recourse to the highest official papers—the 
messages of Presidents to Congress—and would 
read the parts which were applicable to his pur- 


other.” | pose. He read: 


Extract from President Mapison’s annual message at the 
meeting of Congress, first Monday of December ,18\6. 
‘It has been estimated that, during the year 1816, the 

actual receipts of revenue at the Treasury, including the 

balance at the commencement of the year, and excluding 
the proceeds of loans and Treasury notes, will amount to 
about the sum of $47,000,000 ; that during the same year, 
the actual payments at the Treasury, including the pay- 
ment of the arrearages of the War Department, as well as 
the payment of a considerable excess, beyond the annual 
appropriations, will amount to about the sum of $38,000,000 ; 


be a surplus in the Treasury of about $9,000,000.” 


Extract from President MoNROE’s annual message, first 
Monday of December, 1817. 
<A considerable and rapid augmentation in the value of 
all the public lands, proceeding from these and other obvious 
causes, may, hencetorward, be expected. “* * * * * » 
The public lands are a public stock, which ought to be dis- 
posed of to the best advantage for the nation. The nation 
should, therefore, derive the profit from the continual rise 


| in their value.” 


Extract from President Monroek’s annual message, third 
Monday of November, 1818. 

*¢ The sale ofthe public lands during the year has also 

greatly exceeded, both in quantity and price, that of any 


| former year; and there is just reason to expect a pro- 


gressive improvement in that source of revenue.”’ 


This is the picture for 1816-’17-’18; and a glow- 
ing one itis. Tne Treasury full and overflowing; 
forty-seven millions of revenue in one year; thirty- 
eight millions paid out; nine millions of surplus 
on hand; public lands selling with unprecedented 


| rapidity; the sales for 1818 being seventeen mil- 


lions of dollars; which, in proportion to the popu- 


_ lation, were larger sales than those of the last year, 
_ when twenty-five millions were received. At the 
end of the year 1818, this gorgeous picture of pros- 


perity still augmenting, and the President so elated 
with the prospect of income from the lands, that 
he advises their price to be raised from two dol- 
lars per acre, which was then the minimum, to 4 


sum not stated in his message, but understood to 
| be five dollars; and concludes with expressing his 
|| opinion that there was just reason for expecting & 
pegs improvement in the sales of these 


ands! Now, (said Mr. B.,) let us resume our 
readings, and see what manner of picture is pre- 
sented by the same President in the ensuing mes- 
sages. Fe read: 


| Extract from President Monror’s annual message at the 


meeting of Congress, December, 1819. 
«Although the pecuniary embarrassments which affected 
various parts of the Union during the latter part of the pre- 


| ceding year, have, during the present, been considerably 
| auginented, and still continues to exist, the receipts — 
; , , oun 

where. In France, where paper money during || 15,000,000." - eater ed ae a ene which 
| have tended to diminish the public receipts could not fail 
| to have a corresponding effect upon the revenue which has 


accrued upon imposts and tonn during the first three 
quarters of the present year.”? i * * «The 


| great reduction in the price of the principal articles of do- 


mestic growth, which has occurred during the present yea", 
and the consequent fall in the price of r, apparently £0 
favorable to the success of domestic manufactures, have 
not shielded them against other causes adverse to coed 
prosperity. The pecuniary embarrassments which ba 

so deeply affectcd the commercial interests of the nation, 
have been me less adverse te our manefaeturing establish 
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ents in several sections ofthe Union. The great reduc- 
tion of the currency, which the banks have been constrained 
to make in order to continue specie payments, and the || 
vitiated character of it where such reductions have not 
peen attempted, instead of placing within the reach of these 
es'ablishments the pecuniary aid necessary to avail them- 
selves of the advantages resulting trom the reduction in the | 

ices of the raw materials and labor, have compelled the 
banks to withdraw from them a portion of the capital here- 
jofore advanced to them. That aid which has been refused 
pythe banks has not been obtained from other sources, | 
owing to the loss of individual confidence from the frequent 


failures Which have recently occurred in some of our prin- 
cipal commercial cities.”’ 

And recommends encouragement to manufac- 
tures. ‘ 

Extract from President MonRoeE’s annual message at the 
meeting of Congress, December, 1820. 

«“ The receipts into the Treasury from every source (in- 
cluding a loan of three millions) to the 30th of September | 
jast, amount to 316,794,107; whilst the public expenditures: 
to the same period umount to $16,071,534. The sum of 
three millions, authorized to be raised by loan, by act of the 
jast session of Congress, bas been obtained on terms advan- 
tageous to the Government. It is proper to add, that there 
is now due to the Treasury, for the sale of the public lands, 
$22,995,545. In bringing this subject to view, L consider it 
my duty to submit to Congress, whether it may not be 
advisable to exiend to the purchasers of these lands, in con- 
sideration of the uvfavorable change which has occurred 
since the sales, a reasonable indulgence. {tis known that 
the purchases were made when the price of every article 
had risen to its greatest height, and that the installmeuts are 
becoming due ata period of great depression. It is pre- 
sumed thatsome plan may be devised, by the wisdom of 
Congress, compatible with the public interest, which would 
afford great relief to these purchasers.” 


What a change of language, (said Mr. B.) It 
locks like enchantment! and all to take place be- 
tween the meeting of one session of Congress, and 
the meeting of the next. What a change! No 
more forty-seven millions of income; no more sur- 
pluses; no more seventeen millions from public 
lands; no more propositions to raise their price; 
no more of all this glowing picture! But the in- 
come from customs fallen down to thirteen mil- | 
lions; the income from lands to less than one mil- 
lion; a loan of three millions authorized to carry 
on the Government; all the public expenditures 
cut down to the lowest point; universal distress; 
banks failing; currency deranged; prices depressed ; 
manufactures sinking, and calling for anew tariff; 
relief to them recommended; the purchasers of the 
public lands twenty-three millions in debt to the 
Government, unable to pay, calling for relief, and 
relief recommended, and granted; the twenty-three 
millions of debt for lands either released, or pay- 
ment deferred on extended credit; and the mini- 
mum price, instead of being raised to five dollars | 
per acre, reduced to one dollar twenty-five cents. |, 
Such was the change of picture which it was the | 
fate of the same President to present in the short | 
interval which elapsed between two sessions of | 
Congress! and what is the instruction which we 
should derive from it? Certainly, that similar 
effects follow similar causes; and that the past 
should be a lesson and a warning for the future. | 
Weare now in the circumstances of 1816-’17-’14; 
overflowing Treasury, large surpluses, great sales 
of the public lands; the price of everything high. 
And what made that state of things? Bank isses; 
bank expansions; bank loans; bank facilities! | 
And what made the cruel reverse which took | 
placein 1818-’19? Contraction of bank issues; 
contraction of expansions; curtailment of loans, 
withdrawal of facilities; and the explosion of in- | 
numerable banks! The paper system—the paper 
system—was the real and sole cause of the illusive 
and deceptive prosperity which, for a while, smiled 
treacherously upon the country, and was so sud- 
denly followed by asad and real distress. And | 
are we not at this moment, and from the same 
cause, realizing the first part, the deceptive, the 
illusive, the treacherous part, of this picture? and | 
must not the other part, the sad and real sequel, | 
inevitably follow? Mr. B. said it must follow, | 
and went over several reasons to show it to be 
More certain now than in 1818-'19. In the first 
place, there were three times more banks now than 
then, and increasing much faster now than they | 
did then, and dealing in millions now for hundreds | 
of thousands then. In the next place, there is now | 
a om political party, confederated with a power- | 
ful moneyed institution, to produce derangements | 
of the currency, and pecuniary distress in the | 
country, and to lay it upon the Government, when 
ho such party existed in 1816-"17-’18. In the third 
Place, the business of banking is now carried on 
i & more complex and critical form than formerly, 
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by institutions using each other’s notes as cash; 
issuing notes at one place payable at another, and | 
a.distant place, and entering into temporary and | 


| voluntary arrangements for keeping up the credit | 


and circulation of their notes at places where pay- | 
ments of them are not exigible by law. These are 
points in which the present trade of banking is | 


/more dangerously exposed, and more critically 


situated than it was twenty years ago. On the | 
other hand, there are some safeguards now which | 
did not exist then; first, the great amount of specie, 

now near eighty millions of dollars, which the wis- | 
dom of President Jackson’s administration has 

accumulated in the country; secondly, the avoid- | 
ance, thus far, of the error of former Administra- | 
tions in using local paper for a national currency; 

thirdly, the Treasury order of July 11th, 1836, 

which saved the western banks last fall, and which | 
it is the object of this bill to rescind and supersede. | 
Two of these safeguards are in danger of being | 
removed by law—the second and the third of them. 

The first will remove itself whenever the premium 

on foreiga exchange rises to ten and a half, ( at | 
which point it is profitable to export specie,) and 
that premium is now at near ten, and rising! and, 
it will remove itself whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment, relapsing into the fatal error of re- 
ceiving and paying out paper-money, shall cease 
to create a home demand for the employment of 
gold and silver. The day of revulsion (said Mr. 
B.) may come sooner or later, and its effects may | 
be more or less disastreus, but come it must, and 

disastrous to some degree it must be. The present 

bloat in the paper system cannot continue; the 

present depreciation of money, exemplified in the 

high price of everything dependent upon the home | 
market, cannot last. ‘T'he revulsion will come,as | 
surely as it did in 1819-’20. But it will come with | 
force if the Treasury order is maintained, and if | 
paper money shall be excluded from the Federal | 
Treasury. But, let these things go as they may, | 
and let reckless or mischievous banks do what | 
they please, there is still a refuge for the wise and 
good; there is still an ark of safety for every honest 
bank, and for every prudent man; it is in the mass 


| of gold and silver now in the country—the seventy | 


odd millions which the wisdom of President Jack- | 
son’s administration has accumulated—and by | 
getting their share of which, all who are disposed 
can take care of themselves. 
Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I have performed a duty to 
myself, not pleasant, but necessary. This bill is 


| to be an era in our legislation, and in our political 


age will be thrown back, and from which future 
history. It is to be a point upon which the future 
consequences will be traced. I separate myself 
from it; | wash my hands of it; I opposeit. [am 
one of those who promised gold, not paper; I 
promised the currency of the Constitution, not the 
currency of the corporations; I did not join in 
putting down the Bank ef the United States, to 
put up a wilderness of local banks; [| did not join 
in putting down the paper currency of a national 
bank, to put up a national paper currency of a 
thousand local banks; | did not strike Cesar to 
make Antony master of Rome. 


APPENDIX. 
No. 1.—Extract from Debates in Coneress. 


Extract from Mr. Weesrer’s Speech in 1832. on presenting 
the Bill for the recharter of the United States Bauk. 


“ But, Mr. President, so important is this object that I 
think that, far from duminishing, we ought rather to increase 
and multip'y our securities; and [ am not prepared to say 
that, even with the continuance of the bank charter, and 
undey its wisest administration, [ regard the state of our cur- 
rency as entirely sate. [tis evident to me that the general 
paper circulation has been extended too far for the specie 
basis on which itrests. Our system, as a system, dispenses 
too far, in my judgment, with the use of gold and silver. 
Having learned the use of paper as a substitute, we use that 
substitute, | fear, too freely. [tis true that our circulating 
pap‘ ris all redeemabie in gold or silver. Legally speak- 
lug, it is all convertible into specie at the will of the holder; 
but a mere Jegal convertibility is not sufficient There must 
be an actual, practical, never-ceasing convertibility. This, 
I think, is not, at present, sufficiently secured ; and it isa 
matier that well deserves the serious consideration of the 
Senate. The paper circulation of the country is, at this 
time, probably seventy-five or eighty millions of dollars. 
Of specie, we may have twenty or twenty-two millions of 
dollars, and this, principally, in masses in the vaults of the 
banks. A circulation consisting in so great a degree of | 
paper is easily expended to furnish temporary capital to 
such as wish to adventure on new enterprises in trade ; and 
the collection in the banks of most of what specie there is 


' im the country affords all possible facility for its exportation. | 
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Hence over-trading does frequently occur, and is always 
followed by an inconvenient, sometimes by a dangerous 
reduction of specie. It is vain that we look to the pra- 
dence of banks for an effectual security against over-trading. 
Tse directors of such institutions will generally go the 
length of their means in cashing good notes, and teave the 
borrower to judge for himself of the useful employment of 
his money. Nor would a competent security exist against 
over-trading if the banks were to confine their discounts 
strictly to business paper, so denominated ; that is, to notes 
and bills which represent real transactions, having been 
given and received on the actual purchase and sale of mer- 
chandise, because these transactions themselves may be 
too far extended. Men naturally have a good opinion of 
their own sagacity. He who believes merchandise is about 
to rise in price will purchase merchandise if he bas money 
or can obtain credit. The fact of actual purchase, there- 

fore, is nota proof of realty subsisting want; and, of course, 
the amount of all purchases does not correspond always 
with the entire wants of the community. ‘Too frequently 
it very much exceeds that measure. If, then, the diseretion 
of the banks, exercised in deciding the amount of their dis 

counts, is not a proper security against over-trading ; if 
facility in obtaining bank credits naturally fosters that 
spirit; if the desire of zain and love of enterprise constantly 
cherish it; and if it finds specie collected in the banks in- 
citing exportation, what is the remedy suited and adequate 
to the case?) Now [ think, sir, that a closer inquiry into 
the direct source of the evil will suggest a remedy. Why 
have we so small an amountof specie incirculation? Cer- 
tainly the reason is, we do not require more. We have 
butto ask its presence and it would return. But we vol- 
uatarily banish it by the great amount of small bank notes. 
In most of the States the banks issue notes of all low de- 
nominations, down even to a single dollar. How is it pos- 
sible, under such circumstances, to retain specie in cfir- 


rency? All experience shows it to be impossible. The 
ge will take the place of the gold and silver. When 


r. Pitt, in the year 1797, proposed in Parliament to au- 
thorize the Bank of England to issue one. pound notes, Mr. 
Burke lay sick at Bath, of an illness from which he never 
recovered ; and he is said to have written to the late Mr. 
Canning, ** Tell Mr. Pitt, if he consents to the issuing of 
one-pound notes, he must never expect to see a guinea 
again.”’ 

** The one-pound notes were issued, and the guineas dis- 
appeared. A similar cause is now producing a precisely 
sunilar effect with us. Simall notes have expelled dollars 
aud half doilars from circulation in all the States in which 
such notes are issued. On the other hand, dollars and half 
dollars abound in those States which have adopted a wiser 
policy. Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Louisiana, and 
some others, I think seven in all, do not allow their banks 
to issue notes under five dollars. Every traveler notices 
the difference, when he passes from one of these States 
into one where small notes are allowed. ‘The evil, then, 
is the issuing of small notes by State banks. Of these 
notes, that is to say notes under five dollars, the amount 
now in circulation is eight or tea millions of dollars. Can 
these notes be withdrawn? If they can, their place will 
be immediately supplied by a specie circulation of equal 
amount. The object is a great one, as it is connected with 
the satety and stability of the currency, and may well justify 
a serious reflection on the means of accomplishing it. May 
not Congress and the State governments, acting not uni- 
tedly but severally to the same end, easily and quietly attain 
it? Ethink they may. [tis but tor other States to follow 
the good example of those which I bave mentioned, and 
the work is done. As an inducement to the States to do 


| this, 1 propose, in the present bill, to reserve to Congress a 


power of withdrawing from circulation a pretty large part 
of the issues of the United Stutes Bank. I propose this so 
that the State banks may withdraw their small notes, and 
find their compensation in a larger circulation of a higher 
denomination. My proposition will be that at any ume 
after the expiration of the existing charter of the bank, that 
is after 1836, Congress may, if it see fit, restrain the bank 
from issuing for circulation notes or bills under a certain 
sum—-say ten or twenty dollars. This will diminish the 
circulation, and consequently the profits of the bank ; but 
it is Of less importance to make a bank a highly profitable 
institution to stockholders, than that it should be safe aad 
useful to the community. It ought not, certainly, to be re- 
strained from the enjoyment of all the fair advantages to be 
derived from the discreet use of its capital, in banking 
transactions ; but the leading object, after all, in its contin- 
uanee, is, and ougit to be, not private emoiument, but 
public benefit. 

‘It may, perhaps, strike some gentleman that the cireu- 
lation of small notes might be effectually di-couraged by 
refusing to receive all such smail notes, but all notes of 
such banks as issued them, at the custom-houses, land 
offices, post offices, and other places of public receipt, and 
by causing them to be refused also, either in payment or 
deposit at the Bank of the United States, 

** But the effect of such refusal may be doubtful. It 
would certainly in some degree discredit such notes, but 
probably it would not drive them out of circulation alto- 
gether, and if it did not do this, it might increase their cir- 
culation. If in some degree they become discredited, they 
wou'd become cheaper than other notes, and experience 
proves that of two things which may be current the 
cheaper will always expel the other. Thus silver, because 
it is proportionally cheaper with us than gold, bax driven 
the gold out of the country. Thus as we can pay our debts 
cheaper in silver than iv gold, we use nothing but silver, 
and the gold goes where it is more highly valued. The 
same thing always happens between two sorts cf paper 
which are found at the same time in circulation. That 
which is cheapest, or of less value than the other, always 
drives its more respectable associate out of its company.’? 


No, 2.—Eztract from Mr. Benton’s Speech of last session, 
on the recharter of the Dis'rict Banks. 

A fourth improvement which Mr. B. had proposed, was 

to limit the notes issued by the banks to the minimum size 
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imuni, issued by other banks, from circulation within the 
District. He confessed that be felt an extreme degree of 
mortification in making a motion in the Congress of the 
United states to limit the size of bank notes, when this 
Congress was sitiing here, and held its existence by virtue 
of a Constitution which recognized nothing for currency 
but gold and silver; but he feared he might be subject toa 
still greater mortification in witnessing the fatlure of his 
motion, and the triumph of the paper system over this small 
attempt to check one of its greatest abuses. The limit of 
twenty dollars was the lowest that could be taken to accom- 
plish the great objects in view; and that limit was not 
assumed arbitrarily, but from a careful observation of the 
effect of different Jimits, in different couatries, upon the 
nature and amount of We circulating medium. 

“The great evils of a small paper currency are, 1. To 
hanish goid and silver; 2. To encourage counterteiting; 3. 
To destroy the standard of values; 4. To throw the bur- 
dens and the evils of the paper system upon the laboring 
and small dealing part of tie community. 

* The instivet of banks to sink their circulation to the 
lowest denomination of notes which can be forced upon the 
community, is a trait in the system universally proved to 
exist wherever banks of circulation have been permitted to 
give a currency to a country; and the effectof (hatinstinct 
has always been to banish gold andsilver. When the Bauk 
of England was chartered, in the year 1694, it could issue 
no note less than £100 sterling; that amount was gradually 
reduced, by the persevering efforts of the bank, to £50; 
then to £20; thento £15; thento £10; atlastto £5; and, 
finally, to £2 and £1. Those last denominations were not 
reached until the year 1797, or un@l one hundred and three 
years after the institution of the bank; and as the several 
reductions in the size of the notes, and the consequent in- 
crease of paper currency took place, Gop became more 
and more scarce; and with the issue of the one and two- 
pound notes, it totally disappeared from the country. 

* This effect was foretold by ull political economists, and 
erpeciaily by Mr. Burke, then aged and retired from public 
life, who wrote from his retreat to Mr. Canning, to say to 
Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, these prophetic words: ‘ If 
this bill for the one and two-pound notes is permitted to pass, 
we shall never sce another guinea in England.’ The bill 
did pass, and the prediction was fulfilled; for not another 
guinea, half guinea, or sovereign, was scen in England, for 
circulation, until the bill was repealed two and twenty years 
afterwards! Alter remaining nearly a quarter of a century 
without a gold circulation, England abolished her one and 
two-pound notes, limited her paper currency to five pounds 
sterling, required all Bank of England notes to be paid in 

old, and allowed four years for the act to take effect. Be- 
fire the four years were out, the Bank of England reported 
to Parliament that it was ready to begin gold payments ; 
and commenéed accordingly, and has continued them ever 
since. ‘The one and two-pound notes in England correspond 
with the five and ten dollar notes in the United States, and 
the five pound note is only four dollars above our tweaty 
dollars ; so that the analogy is perfect, and the effect must 
be similar upon our fives, tens, and twenties, that it was in 
England from the issue and suppression of the one and two 
pound notes, and the limitation to five pounds, with the 
compulsory obligation to pay in gold! 

“The encouragement of counterfeiting was the next 


great evil which Mr. B. pointed out as belonging to asmall- | 


note currency; and of all the denominations of notes, he 
said those of one and two pounds in Eugland, correspond 
ing with fives and tens in the United States, were those to 
which the demoralizing business of counterfeiting was 
chiefly directed. They were the chosen game of the forg- 
ing depredator ; and that, for the obvious reasons that fives 
and tens were sinall enough to pass currently among per- 
sons not much acquainted with bank paper, and large 
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of twenty dollars, and to exclude all notes under that min- | 


enough to afford some profit to compensate for the expense | 
and labor of producing the counterieit, and the risk of pass- | 


ing it. Below fives, the profit is too small for the labor and 
risk. Too many have to be forged and pissed before an 
article of any value can be purchased; and the change to 


be got in silver, in passing one for a small article, is too | 
litte. Of twenty and upwards, though the profit is greater | 


on passing them, yet the danger of detection is also greater. 
On account of its larger size, the note is not only more 


closely scrutinized betore it is received, and the passer of || 


it better remembered, but the circulation of them is more 


confined to business men and large dealers, and silver | 
change will! not be given for them in buying small articles. | 
The fives and tens, then, in the United States, like the one | 
and two pounds in England, are the peculiar game of coun- | 


terfeiters ; and this is fully proved by the criminal statistics 
of the forgery department in both countries. According to 
returns made to the British Parliament for twenty-two 


years—from 1797 to 1819, the period in which the one and | 


two-pound notes were allowed to cireulate—the whole 
number of prosecutions for counterteiting. or passing coun 
terfeit notes of the Bank of England, was nine hundred and 


ninety-eight; in that number there were three hundred and | 


thirteen capital convictions, five hundred and thirty inferior 
convictions, and one hundred and fifty-five acquittals ; and 
the sum of £249,900, near a million and a quarter of dol- 
Jars,was expended by the bank in attending to prosecutions. 
Of this great number of prosecutions, the returns show that 
the mass of them were for offenses connected with the one 
and two-pound notes. The proportion may be distinetly 
seen in the number of counterfeit notes of different denom- 
inations detected at the Bank of England in a given period 
of time—tfrom the Ist of January, 1812, to the l0th of April, 
1818—being a period of six years and three months out of 
the twenty-two years that the one and two pound notes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


continued to circulate. The detections were, of one-pound | 
notes, the number of 107,238; of two-pound notes, 17,787; | 
of five pound notes, 5,826; of ten-pound notes, 419; of 


twenty-pound notes, 54; of all above twenty pounds, 35. 


The proportion of ones and twos to the other sizes may be | 


well seen in the tables for this brief period; but t¢ have any 


| The same results are found in the United States. Mr. B, ! 


idea of the mass of counterfeiting done upon these smell || 
notes, the whole period of twenty-two years must be cou- || England had notes as low as one and two pounds, which 


sidered, and the entire Kingdom of Great Britain taken in; 
for the list only includes the number of counterfeits de- 
tected at the counter of the bank—a place to which the 


GUILTY never carry their forgeries, and to which a portion | 


only of those circulating in and about London could be 


carried. The proportion of crime connected with the small | 


notes is here shown to be enormously and frightfully great. 


had looked over the statistics of crime connected with the 
counterfeiting of bank notes in the United States and found 
the ratio between the greatand small notes to be avout the 


same that it wasin England. He had recourse tothe most | 


authentic data—Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector—and there 
found the editions of counterfeit notes of the local or State 
banks to by eight hundred and eighteen; of which seven 
hundred and fifty six were of ten dollars and under; and 
sixty-two editions only were of twenty dollars and upwards. 
Of the bank of the United States and its branches, he found 
eighty-two editions of fives; seventy one editions of fens; 
twenty-six editions of twenties ; and two editions of fifties ; 
still showing that in the United States, as well asin England, 
on local banks as well as that of the United States, the course 
of counterfeiting was still the same; and that the whole 
stress of the crime fell upon the five and ten dollar notes 
in this country, and their corresponding classes, the one 
and two-pound notes in England. Mr. B. also exhibited 
the pages of Bicknell’s Counterfeit Detector, a pamphlet 
covered over, column after column, with its frightful lists, 
nearly all under twenty dollars; and he called upon the 
Senate in the sacred name of the morals of the country— 
in the name of virtue and morality—:o endeavor to check 


the fountain of this crime by stopping the issue of the de- | 


scription of notes on which it exerted nearly its whole 


| force. 

«Mr. B. could not quit the evils of the crime of counter- | 
feiting in the United States without remarking that the dif- | 
ficulty of legal detection and punishment was so great, || 
owing to the distance at which the counterfeits were cir- | 


culated from the banks purporting to issue them, and the 


still greater difficulty, in most cases impossible, to get wit- || 
nesses to attend in person in States in which they do not re- | 
side, the counterfeiters all choosing to practice their crime | 


and circulate their forgeries in States which do not contain 
the banks whose paper they are imitating. So difficult is 
it to obtain the attendance of witnesses in other States, that 
the crime of counterfeiting is almost practiced with impu- 
nity. ‘The notes under twenty dollars feed and supply this 
crime ; let them be stopped, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
this crime will stop with them. 


** A third objection which Mr. B. urged against the notes | 
| under twenty dollars was, that nearly the whole evils of that 


part of the paper system fell upon the laboring and small 
dealing part of the community. Nearly all the counterfeits 
lodged in their hands, or were shaved out of their hands. 
When a bank failed, the mass of its circulation being in 
small notes, sunk upon their hands. The gain to the banks 


from the wear aud tear of small notes, came outof them ; | 


the loss from the same cause falling upon them. The ten 
or twelve per cent. annual profit for furnishing a currency 


in place of gold and silver, (for which no interest would be | 
paid to the Mint or the Government,) chiefly falls upon | 
them; for the paper currency is chiefly under twenty dol- | 


lars. These evils they almost exclusively bear, while they 
have, over and above all these, their full proportion of all 
the evils resulting from the expansions and contractions 
which are incessantly going on, totally destroying the stand- 
ard of value, periodicaliy convulsing the country, and in 
every cycle of five or six years making a lottery of all prop- 
erty, in which all the prizes are drawn by the bank mana- 
gers and their friends. 

‘Tn proposing the limitation of twenty dollars to these 
District banks, Mr. B. of course coupled with it the con- 
comitant provision for the exclusion of all notes under the 
same limitissued without the District. This was a precau- 


tion as just and natural as it was easy. A prohibitory law, | 
with a liability in every passer to pay the amount of the || 
notes, with costs and damages, in specie, and especially in | 


gold, with summary process before a justice of the peace, 
tor the recovery, would effectually expel the interdicted 
and pestiferous paper. 

‘* Mr. B. said that the proposed limit of twenty dollars 
for the minimum size of bank notes was not an arbitrary 
assumption or a fanciful designation ; but was a limit as- 
certained by experience, and proven by results, to be the 
lowest that would suffice to accomplish the ends intended. 
These ends are, l. To reéstablish the gold currency; 2. 
To make gold and silver the common currency for all the 
small dealings of the country; 3. To extend and enlarge 
the specie basis of the paper circulation; 4. To save the 


Jaboring and smal) deahug part of the community from the | 


effects of contractions and expansions from bank issues ; 
5. To save them from the impositions of counterfeiters, 


from losses when banks fail, and from bearing the whole | 


burden of the wear and tear of small notes; 6. To save 


hard money enough in the country to make it safe to have | 


such paper currency as commerce and large dealings may 


require. These are the objects to be accomplished, and | 
less than twenty doijlars will have no adequate effect; far | 
better would be the limit of one hundred dollars, as it is | 


nearly in France, and where that limit insures a circula- 
tion of nine tenths gold and silver, and one tenth paper ; 
namely, upwards of five hundred millions of dollars of one, 


and fitty millions of the other. Wise would it be in any | 


single State to adopt this limit,and to exclude all notes under 
that amount from circulation within its borders ; that State 
would become the richest and the happiest in the Union. 
It would be, in its moneyed concerns, to the rest of the 


Union, what France is to the rest of Europe, the absorbent | 


of their precious metals, the perennial fountain of golden 
supply to iis citizens, and the land of rest from the panics 
and pressures, the ebbs and flows, the feasts and famines, 
the dearths and deluges, the expansions, contractions, and 
revulsions, and all the crimes and misfortunes of the paper 
stem. 
** But to proceed with the twenty-dollar limit. While 


| we may call five and ten dollars, the specie basis coy 
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and diminished until silver could only be got fo 
change, and gold fled entirely from the country. 

was forever coining ; but the guineas and sovereiy 
straight to Freace; and it was testified by Mr. A| 
Baring. before a committee of the House of Commons, that 
the gold coinage of the British mint, during this period, was 
regu'arly recowned in France, often without seeing the light 


,; in England ; being packed 1n boxes and shipped as it issued 


| from the mint, delivered in Paris before it was a week old 
and swallowed up in the ocean of French currency py 
passing through the French mint and assuming the stamr 
and arms of France. The suppression of the one and two. 
pound notes in 1819, and the five-pound limit, with the 
compulsory obligation on the Bank of England to pay el; jj. 
notes in gold, restored to gold currency in that country, and 
so extended and enlarged the specie basis, as to make her 
currency half and half—half specie and half paper-—th. 
specie two thirds gold, and one third silver, and the paper 
all of five pounds, about twenty-four dollars and upwards 
This has made a paper currency safe in England, for it jg 
dollar for dollar; it has given to the laboring and smajj 
dealing classes a hard-money currency, and it has taken 
from the counterfeiters their chief and favorite classes of 
notes for imitation. Mr. B. took the great ground, thar 
where a paper currency was tolerated at all, the safety anq 
welfare of the community required the specie proportion to 
| be ONE HALF; that it required a five-pound limit, and golg 
payments, to effect that object in England; that a limit of 
twenty dollars would nov effect it in the United States 
and he was only restrained from proposing the French limit 
from the impossibility of contending successfully with the 
bank power at present, now Omnipotent in the country, 
| engrossing the time and governing the legislation, in what. 
ever related to their own interests. A twenty-dollar Jimit 
would not give a substratum of half specie, even if our 
banks were compelled to pay all gold; but there is no com- 
pulsion on them to pay any part; and the effurts to bring 
them to half payments in gold would be long and bitterly 
resisted. Gold is the enemy of paper; it keeps it down 
when the holder of the paper has a right to demand gold; 
and thus a paper currency founded upon gold, as it is in 
| England, will always be Kept more within bounds than a 
paper currency founded upon silver. Silver is too cum- 
| brous to hold paper in check. A person would not wish to 
| change even a twenty. dollar note into silver to carry in his 
| pocket, but would gladly change itinto gold ; and so of fifty 
and hundred-dollar notes. ”? 
| : 
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REMARKS OF HON. J. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In Senate, January 5, 1837, 
IN REPLY TO HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

| The bill for the admission of Michigan into the 
| Union being upon its third reading— 
Mr. BUCHANAN said he regretted that he 
|| felt constrained again to detain the Senate with a 
|| few observations in reply to what bad fallen from 

the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] 

He had laid it down as a rule for himseif, when 
_he entered this body, never to obtrude himself 

upon its notice, unless when placed under the ne- 

cessity of duty. Such was now his condition; 

and he rose merely for the purpose of putting him- 
| self right in regard to some portions of that Sena- 
tor’s remarks. 

These remarks had been made in that gentle- 
man’s very best manner; they were specimens 
which proceeded from a master’shand. He (Mr. 
B.) could scarcely cherish the hope of obtaining, 
for what he had to offer in reply, the profound 
attention which the Senator had commanded. He 
would ask that gentleman, however, to hear him 
in a candid spirit, and to correct him, in case he 
had misapprehended any of his arguments. _ 

The Senator had undertaken, as he often did, 
_to become a prophet; and, as a reason for it, had 
observed that it was more the habit of his mind 

to look to the future than to give minute attention 
either to the past or the present. The Senator 
had afforded at least one evidence of the authen- 
| ticity of his inspiration, in his resemblance, in one 
| particular, to the ancient prophets of Israel. Like 
them, he almost always foreboded ill and threat- 
| ened calamities. Mr. B. trusted that the ominous 
| predictions of the gentleman would never be ful- 
‘filled; and sure he was that no one would more 
|| rejoice, should they prove false, than he who had 
uttered them. 
| ‘The Senator had set out with an argument, the 
aim of which was to convict the majority of the 
| Senate of gross inconsistency; but Mr. B. must 
| confess that he had been unable, from some cause, 
|| perhaps the obtuseness of his own intellect, to per- 
| ceive its force. He had represented himself (Mr. 
| B.) as having contended that Michigan was not & 
|| State; even after Congress had recognized her 
|| State constitution. This assumption was the 
basis of the gentleman’s entire argument. Now, 
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Mr. B. had never taken any such 
rectly the reverse. In his former remarks, he 
had, throughout, treated Michigan as a State, al- 
though not one of the confederate States of this 
Union. She had adopted every measure neces- 
sary to become such, with a single exception. 
Her constitution and all her proceedings had re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress; and her actual 
admission as a State into this Union was only 
suspended until she should give her consent to the 


change Which we had proposed in her boundaries. | 
She was then a State; but not a confederate State. 


This is the true distinction. The General Gov- 
ernment was in treaty with her as a State, not as 
a Territory, concerning the terms of her actual 
admission into this great national Confederacy. 
This plain statement of the case itself affords an 
answer to almost every argument which has been 
urged by the Senator. 

Even if he (Mr. B.) were disposed to admit the 


irregularity of the convention held at Ann Arbor, | 


which he was not, still, upon the Senator’s avowed 


eee ies, he might vote for this bill to admit | 


ichigan into the Union, provided he believes that 
the assent of a majority of her people has been 
fairly given to the terms which had been proposed 
by Congress. Uponthese very principles, he might 
waive this irregularity, and act as though all her 
proceedings had been strictly according to the most 
approved forms. He admits that, although he 
believes the movement of the people of Michigan, 
in forming a State constitution for themselves with- 
out the previous authority of Congress, was revo- 
lutionary in its nature, yet we might, if wethought 
proper, waive this irregularity, and recognize the 
validity of their proceedings. Was not the same 
rule which applies to the one case equally appli- 
cable to the other? If we may waive such irregu- 


larities in forming a constitution, why shall we not | 


waive similar irregularities in changing the bound- 
aries fixed by that constitution? ‘The two cases 
are precisely parallel. 

The Senator had contended that the proceedings 
previous to the assembly of the convention which 
formed the constitution of Michigan were irregu- 
lar, and to this proposition Mr. B. in part assented. 
He thought it would have been better had a pre- 
vious law been enacted by Congress, authorizing 
the formation of a constitution by the people of the 
Territory. But, year after year, these people had 
been knocking at our doors, urging their prayers 
and their complaints; but both these prayers and 
these complaints had been disregarded. Finding 
that Congress would pass no such law, they had 
at length taken the matter into their own hands, 
as Tennessee had done before. We possessed the 
undoubted power of waiving this irregularity, and 
we had waived it, by the act of last session, ap- 
proving of their constitution. We ought now to 
do the same in regard to the last convention, es- 
pecially as it appears that the whole body of the 
people have assented to their proceedings; not one 
word of remonstrance or complaint having reached 
the Senate from any quarter. He would put it 
to the Senator whether, after all that had passed, 
he would now be willing to force these people to 
commence again, to annul ail that had been done, 
and to compel them to form a new constitution. 
But, as Mr. B. did not believe that the proceed- 
ings of the .ast convention were either revolution- 
ary or irregular, he should not rest the case on this 
ground alone, though it would be amply sufficient. 

He agreed with the Senator as to the fact that 

ichigan was now a State, though not a confed- 
erate State; but there had been another proposition 
advanced by him, to which he never could yield 
his assent. The Senator had contended that a 
Territory, after it had adopted a constitution in 
pursuance of an authority granted by Congress for 
that purpose, would rise up at once into the rank 
of a sovereign and independent State, no longer 
subject to the control of this Government. What, 
sir! Would the Territory of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, if Congress had authorized her to form a 
constitution, and shé had adopted one of a repub- 
lican character, from that moment become a sover- 
eign and independent State? Could she then refuse 
to enterthe Union? Could she dispose of our public 
lands within her limits? Could she coin money, 
and perform every other act pertaining to an inde- 
pendent sovereignty? Did gentlemen intend to 
push their doctrine of State rights to such an ex- 
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| intoa foreign State, and putCongress and the Union 
} at defiance’ If this doctrine be not revolutionary 
| with a vengeance, he did not know what could be 
|| so called. No, sir. Our Territories belong to us. 
They are jntegral parts of the nation. We author- 
ize their people to erect themselves into States, 
| Subject to our approbation; but, until they actually 


| condition, and are subject to our control. 
‘The Senator contends that these Territories can- 
| not enter the Union without having previously 
‘become States, because as States they must be 
admitted. Sub modo, this may be true. But what- 
ever they may be called, they do not become 
| confederate States until the very instant they are 
received into the Union, by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress. If this be not the case, then the preliminary 
proceedings, which we authorize them to adopt for 
the purpose of becoming States, may be converted 
| into the very means of enabling them to shake off 
| our authority altogether. 


very root of the Senator’s whole argument against 
the bill? 1 understand it to be, that when any 
Commonwealth exists under an organic law, and 


can be rightfully held within its limits; and that 
| if such a convention should be held, the move- 
ment would be revolutionary, and its edicts, in 
their very nature, would be unauthorized and 
tyrannical. 

If this proposition be universally true, then it 


| to what extent the regularly organized Govern- 
ment of a State or nation may be guilty of tyranny 
and oppression, this very Government must first 
give its assent, before the people can hold a con- 
vention for the redress of grievances, or, in a word, 
can exercise the unalienable rights of man. The 
fate of the people, it seems, must forever depend 
upon the will of the very Legislature which op- 
presses them, and their liberties can only be restored 
when that Legislature may be pleased to grant 
| them permission to assemble in convention. I 
had not supposed that any such proposition would 
ever be seriously contended for in this Chamber. 








| ican Independence, which declares that ‘‘ we hold 


| 
| 
| ‘created equal; that they are endowed by their 
| ‘Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
| among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
‘happiness. That, to secure these rights, govern- 
‘ ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
‘ just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
| ©whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
| § tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
‘to abolish it, and to institule a new government, lay- 
‘ ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
‘its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
‘ likely to effect their safety and happiness.”’ 

Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly; it is a revolu- 
tionary right. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Here is a right plainly 
recognized in this immortal State paper, which we 
all regard as the charter of our common liberties. 
Is it not, then, manifest that the Senator has taken 


opposition to every principle of the American Rev- 
dation? Why, sir, had we not established gov- 
ernments at the moment our conventions were 
held? Was not the character of these governments, 
in the main, justand equitable? We went to war 
for a principle, for the just and glorious principle 
that there shall be no taxation without represent- 
ation; and in support of this principle, the people 
of ‘* the old thirteen,”’ without any previous legis- 
lative act, did hold conventions and congresses at 
their pleasuré. Our very right to seats upon this 
floor rests upon what he calls revolutionary prin- 
ciples. ; 
Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly; I never denied 
the right of revolution; I contended for it. All 
our institutions rest on that right; they are the 
fruits of revolution. That was the very proposi- 
| tion which led to the revolutionary war. I said 





enter the Union, they continue in a subordinate 


But what is the proposition which fies at the 


| has by it created a Legislature, without the pre- , 
| vious assent of that Legislature, no convention | 


follows, as a necessary consequence, that no matter | 


| It is directly at war with the Declaration of Amer- | 


| these truths to be self-evideri—that all men are | 


‘a position where he stands in direct and open | 
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that a convention of the people had power to put | 


|up and to throw down any and every form of gov- | 


ernment; but that pad se, & revolution. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman did say 


_ able to do it successfully 
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that he gloried in the right of rebellion. Does he 


contend, then, that if in one of the States of this 
Union the government be so organized as utterly 
to destroy the right of equal representation, there 
is no mode of obtaining redress but by an act of 
the Legislature authorizing a convention, or by 
open rebellion? Must the people step at once 
from oppression to open war? Must it be either 
absolute submission or absolute revolution? Is 
there no middle course? 1 cannot agree with the 
Senator. I say that the whole history of our Gov- 
ernment establishes the principle that the people 
are sovereign, and that a majority of them can 
alter or change their fundamental laws at pleasure. 
I deny that this is either rebellion or revolution. 
It is an essential and a recognized principle in all 
our forms of government. 

To be sure, | should be one of the last men in 
the United States who would desire to see such a 
right often exerted. I admit that there is great 
propriety and convenience in having the Legisla- 
ture to fix the time, and place, and mode of calling 
a convention; because it is difficult for the people 
to effect their purpose without some such pro- 
vision. Such has been the general practice; but I 
insist upon the right of the people to proceed with- 
out any legislative interference or agency what- 
ever. 

I shall now, though with great regret that the 
topic has been introduced, attend to what has 
been said by the Senator in relation to Maryland. 
He did not expressly assert, but he left it to be 
inferred, that | had said the Maryland electors 
were right in the course which they pursued. I 
said no such thing. I expressed no opinion on 
the matier. On the contrary, I declared that I 
should not undertake to be a judge of other men’s 
consciences; nor would | here undertake to can- 
vass the conduct of individuals in relation to the 
government of a sovereign State of this Union of 
which they were citizens. This is notthe proper 
forum for such a debate. I also asserted that the 
course of these electors had nothing in the world 
to do with the admission of Michigan into the 
Union. 

The question concerning the conduct of the 
Maryland electors, in refusing to execute the trust 
for which they had been chosen, is one thing; that 
of the right of the people of Maryland to alter 
their State government is another. It presents an 
entirely different case. Werel placed in a situa- 
tion which rendered it my duty to maintain this 
right in behalf of that people, I believe I should be 
I should then contend 
that, being sovereign within their own limits, the 
had a right to control their own destinies, an 
change the form of their own government at 
pleasure. If I were the citizen of a State, and 
resided in a city or county where my vote was 
equivalent only to the one thirtieth, or the one sixth 
of the vote of another citizen, in another city or 
county, whilst I paid the same taxes, as is the case 
in some portions of Maryland, I should certainly 
use all my efforts to persuade the Legislature to 
call a convention for the purpose of redressing a 
grievance soenormous. If the Legislature should 
absolutely refuse to grant this just request, I should 
then endeavor to persuade the people to hold a 
convention of theirown. I would not stir them 
up to sedition or rebellion; but | would call upon 


| them peaceably and quietly to exert their own 


sovereign authority in effecting a change in their 
form of government. I cannot, therefore, con- 
demnin others what I know in my own conscience 


| I should do myself, under similar circumstances. 


Aa it is, however, the people of Maryland have 
the exclusive right to consider and decide this 
question for themselves. If they are content with 
their form of government, I have no right to.com- 

lain. It affects them, not me; and I have been 


ed into these remarks purely on the principle of .. 


self-defense. [I do not apprehend the slightest 
danger that they will act rashly. I know, from 
the character of the American pee to use the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, that 
they ‘‘are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable, chan to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed.”’ 

I shall certainly not discuss with the Senator 
the merits of the constitution of South Carolina, 
It may be, and doubtless is, all which he repre- 


‘gents it. I shall not controvert the proposition 
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that it has established the best form of govern- | 


ment for South Carolina; because | am compara- 
tively ignorant of its provisions. We have at 
least one strong proof that it has worked well in 
practice, in the fact that this State has ever sent 
an able and distinguished representation to Con- 
gress. 

It is very true that I did introduce the subject 
of nullification in my former remarks, but it was 
strictly upon the principle of a just retaliation. I 
had then, and have now, no disposition to dwell 
upon this topic. Some of the leaders of the nul- 
lification party, I am proud to believe, I may 
number among my friends. With more than one 
of them I had the honor of serving in the other 
House of Congress, in trying times. I certainly 
feel no disposition to say a word which might 
wound their feelings. [I havealwaysthought, and 
still think, the State of South Carolina was wrong; 
yet am glad she has got out of her difficulties in 
such handsome style, | am now about to pro- 

ose a bargain to the Senator, which is: that if 

e will never allude, upon this floor, to the domes- 
tic concerns of my State, I shall be guided by the 
same rule in regard to his. 


Mr. CALHOUN said he was perfectly agreed | 
to strike such a bargain with the Senator from , 


Pennsylvania. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. As to Michigan, it is | 


peculiarly unfortunate that all her difficulties have 


been brought upon her in consequence of our own | 


conduct. Why did not the Senator sound the 
alarm at the last session, when this admission bill 
was before the Senate, and proclaim that we were 
about to recommend a revolutionary measure to 
her people? That was the appropriate time for 
him to have urged his objection. 

Mr.CALHOUN rosetoexplain. Hereminded 
Mr. B. of the late hour at which the bill had 
passed. He had spoken again and again in the 
course of the debate, and felt reluctant again to 
occupy the floor; and the particular reason why 
he had not stated this point of objection was, that, 
according to his conception, the word convention 
signified a meeting of the people, duly convened 
through the action of their own constituted au- 
thorities. So he understood the law, and so the 
people of Michigan understood it, as their action 
showed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN resumed. The bill, as it | 


originally stood, required the assent of the Legis- 
lature of Michigan; but this clause was unan- 
imously stricken out, and the consent of a con- 
vention of delegates elected by the people was 
substituted in its place by a unanimous vote of the 
Senate. The bill, as it passed, contains no refer- 
ence to any interposition by the Legislature. 

Mr. CALHOUN again explained. It was in- 
deed certain that the Legislature could not give 
their assent to the conditions of that bill, because 
those conditions touched the State constitution on 


the question of boundary; and, therefore, no power | 


could assent to those conditions but a power which 
was equal to that which had made the Constitution. 
This could be done only by a convention; and in 
point of fact, it had been a convention which con- 
sidered it. A convention regularly called was 
competent to consider and decide upon it, and it 
is a great mistake to think otherwise. But surely, 
if a regular convention was incompetent to assent, 
and thereby change the State constitution, the 
meeting at Ann Arbor could not be competent. 
.Mr. BUCHANAN resumed. I trust that, ere 
long, we shall get to understand each other. I 
was about to prove that the Senate, at its last ses- 
sion, unanimously determined in favor of the prin- 
ciple which the gentleman now denounces as rev- 
olutionary. What did we then decide? Without 
a dissenting voice it was then admitted that the 
Legislature of Michigan, under her constitution, 


contained in our bill. How then was the assent 
of the State to be obtained? The boundary line 
established by the constitution was to be changed, 
(for I take it for granted the Senator will not con- 
tend that the reference contained in that instrument 
to the act of Congress of 1805 did not fix the bound- 
ary.) How, then, I ask again, was the assent of 
the State to this new boundary to be obtained? 
The Legislature was out of the question. The 
Senator has not contended that this assent eould 
only be obtained bya change to be effected in the 


| forever. 
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constitution of Michigan, according to the forms 
which it prescribes. All that be requires is, that 


_ there should have been a previous act of the Le- 


gislature; but this would have been no compliance 
with the organic law. It would have been in 
direct opposition to it; and, therefore, | would ask, 
is not the Senator himself, upon his own principles, 
as great a revolutionist as myself or any othec 


member of this body? If this change of bound- | 
| ary could only have been effected by an amend- 


ment to the constitution in the mode prescribed 
by itself, the proceeding would have been ex- 
tremely tedious, involving a delay of at least two 
years, and a majority of two thirds of both 
branches of the Legislature would have been re- 
quired. Under its provisions one third of the 
people of the State could thus have prevented it 
from assenting to the conditions of the act of Con- 
gress, and from entering the Union. How was 
the Gordian knot to be cut? Only by the great 
revolutionary principle, if the Senator will have it 
so, of referring the question directly to the sov- 
ereign power of the people of Michigan, in a con- 
vention of delegates. ‘This was the course which 
the Senate took. It was the only course left for 
us to take. We had no alternative but to appeal 
to that sovereign power. Ay, sir, to this mad, 
revolutionary tribunal, which threatens with de- 
struction all that we hold most dear. This appeal 
was made, too, without any objection on the part 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

And now let me ask, is there any danger in 
recognizing this proceeding? I do not certainly 
know whether all the requisite forms have been 
strictly complied with by the people of Michigan 
in the election of delegates and in holding the con- 
vention; but sufficient evidence has been presented 
to satisfy my mind as to the substance. I shall not 
again repeat the facts. I will now barely mention 
that I have seen, this morning, the journal of the 
first part of the proceedings of this convention, 


containing an account of the manner in which the | 


votes for the delegates had been canvassed; and I 
find that they have proceeded with the same forms 
as are observed in regard to their other elections. 


But the Senator from South Carolina has ad- || 


vanced one mostastonishing argument. He holds 


that, because there were no votes given against | 


assenting to the condition proposed by Congress, 
therefore the late convention must have been a 
mere party caucus. Now | would draw from that 
fact a conclusion directly contrary. My inference 
would be, that there was nobody in Michigan 
disposed to vote against assenting to the condition. 
Nobody there has complained of this convention 
as a revolutionary assembly, or sent us a remon- 
strance because it was held without a previous act 
of the Legislature. ‘That tender sensibility which 
has been manifested respecting the State rights of 
the people of Michigan, has not been felt in Michi- 
gan itself. The people there have yet to be en- 
lightened upon this subject. 


myself, that the proceedings of the convention at 


Ann Arbor truly represent the feelings of the peo- 


ple. 
The sole reason why I did not vote for the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South 


Carolina was, because I thought it necessary to | 
ratify the assent given by theconvention, in order || 
to put at rest the question of boundary. Although | 
I believe that the boundary line of Ohio, having | 
been established by act of Congress, would stand | 
without the consent of Michigan, yet I know too | 
well what youble and difficulty might arise in a | 
contest of this nature, between two sovereign | 
States, acknowledging no common umpire. When | 
such States are incidentally brought before the | 
Supreme Court as parties litigant upon such a | 


gan, "question, their conflict may shake this Union to 
had no authority to give its assent to the condition | 


its center. Iam for settling the quéstion whilst 


| Michigan is yet in the bud, and putting it at rest | 
It was only for this reason, and not for | 
any miserable party purpose, that 1 opposed the || 


gentleman’s amendment. I believed that our rec- 


ognition of the assent given by the Ann Arbor | 
convention to the condition which Congress had | 


proposed, was necessary to make a final end of 


this question. It was for this reason that I could | 


not vote to strike out the preamble. 
As to the Baltimore convention, which the 
Senator has introduced into this debate, I shall 


I have never yet | 
heard of one dissenting voice;-and I believe, for || 


pe [January 16, 
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say nothing. As I was not a member of that 
body, I shall leave the defense of its proceed. 
ings to the Senator from North Carolina, {\j, 
STRANGE. } ; 

And now, sir, [ might reply to some other ay. 
guments which have been urged by the Senator 
from South Caroliaa; but lam unwilling longer io 
occupy the time of the Senate. I should not have 
addressed you atall, but for the purpose of puttin 
myself right in regard to my former remarks. The 
Senator, in some parts of his speech, has employed 
(be is in the habit of employing) very strong jay. 
guage, which, were I so disposed, | might apply 
to myself. As it was general, { shal! not presume 
it was thus intended. I know that his naiure jg 
ardent; and, when addressing the Senate, his feel. 
ings become excited, and sometimes carry him too 
far. But we partin peace. Upon the whole, | 
shall vote for the bill as it now stands; thougs, if 
the preamble were rejected, 1 should hesitate as io 
what course I ought to pursue. 

Mr. CALHOUN here requested a few words of 
explanation, to which Mr. B. eignifying his assent, 
Mr. C. proceeded. The Senator admits that 
Michigan is a State; that, waiving forms, she was 
a State as soon as we recognized her constitution, 
I wish, then, to ask the honorable Senator whether 
he holds that Congress has a right to call a con. 
vention within a State ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. To that question I answer, 
no. Emphatically, no. Congress has no more 
right to call a convention in South Carolina than 
in the moon. But, before the State of Michigan 
has entered the Union, Congress possesses the 
power of proposing to her a condition, upon a 
compliance with which she shall be admitted. The 

| proposition thus presented she may accept or re- 
Ject, according to her will or pleasure; and she 
/may accept it, if she thinks proper, by means of 
a convention of delegates elected for that purpose, 
in the manner proposed to her by Congress. 

| Mr. CALHOUN. Then I would further ask 
|| the Senator, has Congress a right to offer a propo- 
_ sition to the people of a State without addressing 

their Legislature ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Under the circumstances 
in which Michigan stood, Congress, in my opin- 
| ion, had the right to make the proposition which 
| they did make at the last session, and it was for 
| the people of Michigan, in their sovereign capacity, 
|| to assent or dissent, as they thought proper. 
|| Mr.CALHOUN. Congress has a right to make 
|| propositions to herconstituted authorities, and the 
|| people of Michigan so understood our act. 
| Mr. BUCHANAN. The Senator will pardon 
| me for contradicting him. The people of Michi- 
/gan did not so understand our act. One of the 

very first acts of the first convention was to de- 
clare that the Legislature had no right to call that 
convention. The sovereign people of Michigan 
themselves objected to any interposition of their 
Legislature. 
Mr. CALHOUN. Then the whole matter 
_amounts to this: when a State has provided a 
regular course for amending her own constitution, 
|, and the State does not choose to call a convention 
|in conformity with that constitution, Congross 
| may calla convention in that State to alter the 
| State constitution. ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN, (in an under tone.) This 
may be the gentleman’s inference; it is not mine. 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT STRANGE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In Senate, January 16, 1837, 


| On Mr. Benron’s Resolution to expunge from the Journal 

of the Senate the Resolution of the 28th of March, 1834, 

censuring the President for having removed the Deposils 

from the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. STRANGE said: 

Lam not unconscious of the disadvantages under 
which I labor, in addressing the Senate at this late 
period; but it has been properly remarked in the 
course of this debate, that we are engaged in no 
ephemeral transaction; that this night’s work is 
not to pass away with the occasion; it is not to be 
consigned at once ‘‘ to the tomb of the Capulets, 

'| with things unworthy of remembrance. All con- 

‘| nected with the matter under consideration are 
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doomed to immortality, for good or for evil; and that right which, in a state of nature, all men 4e- 
as it is my destiny and my purpose to appropriate _ rived from the God who made them, to utter their 
an humble leaf from this fadeless wreath, to rescue | thoughts as individuals, or collectively, however 
from oblivion a name which would otherwise be assembled, upon things in general. Restrictions 
forgotten when the individual who bears it shall upon this privilege are certsinly to be found in 
cease to breathe, I wish to say a few words in | the divine law itself, and in the many maxims of 
explanation of my course, not with the vain hope propriety which society has, from time to time, 
of their being as immortal as the act they accom- | and in various ways laid down for the govern- 
any, but merely for the temporary satisfaction | ment of its members. But I deny that the Con- 
of my personal acquaintances. 1 am aware that stitution of the United States has laid down any 
this subject has been treated with singular ability | restriction applicable to the present case, and 
on both sides of this Hall, and may, perhaps, be would in vain ask for its production. I know 
thought exhausted; but as in some respects my | that in disputing the soundness of this reason set 
views differ considerably from any I have hereto- | forth in the preamble, I encounter the opinions of 
fore heard advanced, I take the liberty of offering many wise men for whom I have the profoundest 
them. Itis the more proper I should do so, as | respect. But, while this furnishes me with a 
in a motion I shall take occasion to make before I | strong and only reason for doubting the sound- 
sit down, I might otherwise subject myself to the | ness of my own view, it will not justify me in 
misapprehension both of friends and foes, (with- asserting that as a truth of which | am not con- 
out meaning, however, to use the latter term in its | vinced; and still less that to which my own facul- 
most offensive sense. ) || ties altogether refuse their assent. When aman 
The Senator from South Carolina, who dis-| undertakes to assert anything deliberately, he 
coursed so eloquently upon this subject the other | must do so upon his own conviction, and not upon 
day, was pleased to say facetiously that those who | the mere opinions of others. Those who insist 
vote for this expunging resolution, will be placed | upon the uneonstitutionality of the resolution of 
on ‘a bad eminence,’’ damned toa famelike that | 1834, treat it as an actual impeachment of the 
of Eratostratus, who destroyed by fire one of the | President, without having waited for the accusa- 
seven wonders of the world, the Ephesian temple | tion constitutionally preferred by the House of 
of Diana; and doubtless the same wild fancy which | Representatives. If 1 could admit or perceive the 
led him to this conclusion, has pictured for himself fact that the resolution of 1834 was an impeach- 
and his associates a classic reputation like that of ment of the President, in the technical sense of 
the celebrated Roman conspirators, who slew a_ that word, [ should have no difficulty in uniting 
Cesar in the Capitol. Happily, however, thelat- | in the conclusion that it was a palpable violation 
ter parallel fails in most important particulars; for | of the Constitution. But impeachment, as used in 
the ancients actually wrought the physical death the Constitution, is a technical term, and all that 
of ausurper,while the moderns haveonly attempted _ enters into the technical idea embraced in the term 
the moral death of a patriot. |, must exist to make it applicable. A number of 
I regret that those who framed the preamble unauthorized persons may pronounce a man guilty 
affixed to this resolution, have thought proper to | of an offense, but no one for that reason would 
make it so long, not on account of its having fur- | say that he had been tried. If a judge goes into 
nished a subject of wit to the Senator from Ken- court, and, without the finding of an indictment, 
tucky, but because it has already thrown difficul- or any other formal accusation against a person, 
ties in the way of some, and isstill likely to throw | directs an entry to be made upon the record that 
difficulties in the way of myself, and others friend- | he is guilty of acertain offense, it could not be said 
ly to the resolution itself. ‘Thatdelicatemachine, | that he had been tried. The substantial part of an 
cn human mind, formed by an invisible hand, is impeachmentor trial is the punishment consequent 
exceedingly subtile in its operations, and like the || upon being found guilty, and no matter by what 
watches which occupied the attention of thatgreat | name a proceeding may be called, it does not 
monarch, Charles V, of Germany, after his re-| meet the idea embraced in these expressions, 
tirement from the cares of empire, no two will | either in laws or constitutions, if conviction upon 
operate precisely alike. Many minds may come | jt does not involve punishment as a regular con- 
toa similar conclusion; but in the processes by | sequence. In the proceeding referred to in the 
which they arrive atit, will probably all vary in a | Senate there was condemnation, but it was not a 
greater or less degree. This is found to be the case condemnation which drew after it punishment, or 
in the most simple and familiar matters, and still | in pursuance of which punishment could have 
more so in those of complication and rare occur- | been inflicted. In matters of this sort names are 
rence. J wish some reference could have been had | things, and whenever we suffer ourselves to be 
in framing this preamble, to the advice of a cele- || drawn away from their accepted significations, we 
brated statesman, toa judge then recently appointed || cast ourselves upon a wide ocean of uncertainty, 
toone of the British provinces. ** Decide,’’said he, || and our minds, like a vessel, however richly 
“according to your judgment of what isright, but || freighted, without compass or polar star, can never 
‘give no reasons for your decision. Thousands || calculate on ultimately reaching any place of 
‘may approve the one, who will not concur with | security. To say that the Senate impeached the 
‘you in the other.”” Regardless of this prudent || President inthe resolution of 1834, is, in my jadg- 
counsel, many reasons are offered in this preamble, || ment, a pure assumption, and if the resolution was 
for the ultimate conclusion that it is right to ex- | not an impeachment, no one contends, I believe, 
pungefrom the Journal of theSenate the obnoxious | that it was a literal violation of the Constitution. 
resolution of March, 1834; and among them itis | But it is insisted that if not a literal violation of 
stated thatthe said resolution was unconstitutional. || the Constitution, the resolution of 1834 was a 
In this reason I cannot concur, because Ido not violation of its spirit. Believing that the Senate 
unite in the opinion that it is founded in fact. I can- || was exercising no constitutional function in their 
not, therefore, conscientiously set it forth in this || vote of censure upon the President; and that in 
formal manner, as constituting a portion of the | all other matters the Constitution leaves to them, 
basis of an important action in which [ am de- || unimpaired, all their natural rights of expressing 
sirous to unite. An act, according to my under- | their opinions, in whatever way assembled, and 
standing, is unconstitutional which is prohibited, || upon any subject, I cannot concur, in the reason 
in express terms, by the Constitution, or which is || assigned’ for expunging the resolution of 1834, 
done in substantial omission of something com- || that it was an unconstitutional act. Although 
manded by it. Now 1 donot find in the Constitu- || the resolution of 1834 be not unconstitutional, nor 
tion any prohibition upon the Senate from uttering || in violation of the spirit of the Constitution, it 
an opinion, collectively or individually, upon any || may yet invade a spirit, and violate an authority 
subject whatsoever. [ agree that the Constitution || even superior to the Constitution, and abundant 
only expressly aathorizes them to perform certain || reasons may remain for its expunction; and it is 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions, and 
| 
| 
| 


é my purpose to show that itought to be expunged 
Precribes the mode, to a certain extent, in which || for its improprietu, its dangerous tendency, its injus- 
they shall perform them, and that a performance || tice, and its falsehood. And here allow me to apolo- 
of these acts in any substantial disregard of this || gize for the strong language I must occasionally 
prescription would be unconstitutional, while all | 


acts done, not mentioned or distinctly referred to || feeling as Ido great deference for those whose 
In the Constitution are done without its warrant. || acts I am condemning, and conscious that I am 
But then the Constitution has not taken away, 80 myself as prone to infirmity as any man. But I 


far as the matter under consideration is concerned, || must speak plainly, and therefore | eay, in the 
. 





| 80 constituted ought, of all others, to keep its 


| useduring the progress of these remarks, although | 
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first place, that the resolution of 1834 was, in my 
judgment, the most flagrant violadion of propriety 
ever perpetrated by a high, honorable, and digni- 
fied body. To recur to an illustration already 
used, suppose a judge arrives at a ceriain place, 
where heis to hold a court of criminal jurisdiction, 
and, among other things, he learns thata particular 
individual is charged with some capital offense; he 
hears the ex parle statements of rumor,and makes 
up his opinion that the person is guilty. Not satis- 
fied with this, when he enters the court-house, he 
calls upon the clerk solemnly to declare upon the 
record that such a person is, in the opinion of the 
presiding judge, certainly guilty of such a specific 
offense. It is true the grand jury have found no 
bill, the alleged offender has not even Been appre- 
hended, no voice has been heard in his defense, 
and no punishment could follow the prejudication. 
Yet would it not be an act of the grossest and 
most flagrant viclation of judicial propriety? 
Would not public execration overwhelm the 
wretch who had perpeirated it, and hurl him from 
the station he had degraded? In the case of the 
single judge, every one is struck at once with the 
glaring impropriety of his conduct. And is that 
lunpropriety at all diminished because perpetrated 
by numbers? Are there not, in fact, features in 
the principal case even more oppressive than in 
the one by which I have attempted to illustrate it? 
In the case of the judge, he tries the culprit by a . 
rigid, well-defined law, and can make nothing a 

subject of punishment which the law has not ex- . 
pressly declared so, and in the application of facts j 
to the law is dependent on a jury for the finding 
of those facts, and can assume nothing which the 

jury do not expressly find. Mental bias, there- 

fore, or prejudication on his part, it would seem, 

could not be attended with any great degree of 

mischief, And yet the common sense, and, I may 

add, the common principles of mankind, revolt at 

the slightest indication of such bias or prejudi- ; 
cation. Butthe Senate of the United States are 

judges both of law and fact; nay, toa great ex- 

tent, they make the law by which the person 

charged is to be tried. What volume contains a 
recital of the acts for which the President of the 
United States, or any other public officer, is sub- 
jectto impeachment? There is no such volume. 

Any misdemeanor in office will warrant impeach- 

ment and conviction; and what is such misde- 

meanor is left to the mere discretion of the Senate, 

and they promulge the law at the very moment 

that they pronounce the guilt of its infraction. It 
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is only necessary for the House of Representatives =f 
to charge the offense, and the Senate have then é 
the uncontrolled right to decide the two questions 


whether the facts exist, and if so, whether they 
are the subjects of punishment. Surely, a tribunal 


faculties uninfluenced by rashly expressed opin- 
ions. 

But the worst feature of impropriety yet remains 
to be considered. It is a general principle that no 
man can be a judge in a cause where he has an me 
interest; but some tribunals are so constituted that 
this wholesome principle cannotal ways beapplied. 

[n such a case it would seem that a judge go situ. 
ated would, above all others, feel most powerfully 
restrained from allowing himself any indulgence 
in previous expressions of opinions which might 
prejudice the person charged, or from prematurely : 
evincing the strength of his own bias. And yet ., 
the Senate of the United States, the constitutional 
tribunal for the trial of the President for unconsti- 
tutional acts, prejudges him in a matter in which ; ba 
individual Senators have a personal interest. I do 
not mean to say that their personal interest was 
enlisted by golden bribes, received in the shape of 
fees, or otherwise, from the United States Bank; 
although such things have been said, I, for one, 
do not believe them. I do not think that such 
was the interest they felt in the question. No; a E 
nobler passion blinded them to theimpropriety of a) 
the act they were committing; a passion which 
has been called the vice of great minds; a passion 
planted in the human breast for the wisest pur- 
poses; but one of the most darigerous and desola- 
ting where it gains unhallowed mastery. A great 
political strife had been waging for years, and cat a 
talent and wealth, and every other engine of 3 
human power, had been employed in its progrese, 4 3 
No machine had been so powerful as the United 
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availing itself of its usually just title to public | 


States Bank in conducing to the spread of opinions 
upon whose success the party to which these 
Senators belonged believed its own triumph, and 
the welfare of the nation to depend. To these 
opinions Senators had subscribed in the most 
decided and public manner, and upon them had 
staked their hopes of renown and worldly distine- 
tion. They wereopposed by the Administration, 
and a etern, uayidiine front presented by it to 
their advance. For this the President has been 
strongly denounced, and Senators themselves had 
not been backward in breathing upon the waves 
of opposition, and stirring them into rage; and, 
finally, in the tumult of this excitement, forgetful 
of the high, honorable, and delicate propriety, 
which as men and individuals has ever character- 
ized them, and their elevated standing as the con- 
stitutional triers of the President, they commanded 
hia guilt to be recorded before any legal accuser 
had come forward, and indignantly refused to hear 
his defense. Am I not warranted, under these 
circumstances, in pronouncing the act one of gross 
and flagrant impropriety ? 

But I have said it is an act dangerous in its 
tendency as a precedent, and for that reason ought 
to be expunged. The Constitution has pointed 
out the mode in which the different branches of 
the Governmentare mutually to check and balance 
each other, and nowhere is this informal mode of 
expressing disapprobation adverted to as one of 
them. Crimination invariably leads to recrim- 
ination. The beginning of strife has been aptly 
compared in the Scriptures to the letting out of 
waters; the natural result is that everything valu- 
able within its reach is carried away in its deso- 
lating sweep. ‘One word,”’ in homely adage, 
‘* brings on another;’’ and whether the strife of 


tongues begins between two old wives at the fish- | 


market, or the President and Senate, anger quickly 
subdues all the nobler faculties of the mind, and 
unnatural and cruel warfare is the probable result. 
A practical illustration of this idea is furnished in 
the civil wars of England, already alluded to b 
the Senator from Connecticut. A strife in whic 
all the ties of family and kindred were dissolved, 
and the nearest ad dearest brought to quench a 
savage thirst in each others blood, originated in 
an undignified war of words between the King 
and the Parliament. If the principle be estab- 
lished that it is proper for one branch of the Gov- 
ernment, assembled as such, (but in a manner so 
informal as to leave it a matter of contest whether 
it is an official act or not,) to condemn the acts of 
another, the most fearful consequences must be 
apprehended. If the Senate may informally con- 
demn the President, so it may the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the House of Representatives 
the Senate. Scenes must then originate which, 
if carried out far into practice, would degrade the 
nation in the eyes of strangers, and add much to 
the uncertainty of the tenure by which domestic 
ae is retained. The principle is, therefore, 

angerous in the extreme, and ought to be most 
promptly discountenanced. 

1 urge, as a third reason for expunging the reso- 
lution of 1834, that itis unjust. It is true the 
then President of the United States still retains 
his office, and no removal can take place in conse- 
quence of the condemnation therein expressed; 
= its obvious and designed tendency must have 

een to degrade the Chief Magistrate in the eyes 
of the country. Want of principle, or want of 
capacity, is the alternative left to him in the esti- 
mation of all who believe this accusation to be 


true. They must either pronounce him a sacri- | 
legious violator of the Constitution of his country, || 


or & very incompetent judge of its provisions. 
‘*Surely,’’ it would be eaid by all whose knowl- 
edge of affairs did not induce them tolook beyond 
the mere surface of this transaction, ‘* the Senate 
would not have thus harshly condemned the 
President for some slight oversight, for some 
small misapprehension of duty, into which any 
man might ave fallen. No! No! It is some 
grave matter in which the Constitution has been 
so grossly violated that none but a rash, head- 
strong, unprincipled man, who heeded not, or an 
ignoramus, too dull to perceive, could have been 
the actor.’? This is the natural conclusion; and 
what a dilemma for one to be reduced to in 
this land, where popular opinion is to a public 
man the breath of his nostrils! That the Senate, 
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Expunging Resolution—Mr. Strange. 


confidence, should denounce a man, uncited and 
unheard, as a violator of the Constitution of his 
country, whom the popular voice had pronounced 
most worthy among the millions of American citi- 
zens to fill the most dignified and responsible trust, 
is to my apprehension the grossest insult to the 
+g sense of justice | have ever witnessed. 

ery few, but the very individual against whom 
it was directed, who would not have sunk beneath 
it. 

But this objection to the resolution of 1834 de- 
—_ altogether for support upon another, which 

come now to consider, embracing, in fact, the pith 
of this contruversy, and that is, as I have suid, its 
falsehood. 
the harshness of the term used, from the necessity 
I am under to speak plainly, not meaning for a 


moment to apply it to the individual veracity of | 
There may | 


those who voted for that resolution. 
be falsehood in a legal conclusion, however sincere 
the man who arrives at it; and whenever one comes 
to the conclusion that certain acts are unconstitu- 
tional, all who differ with him must believe his 
conclusion false, whatever terms they may adopt 
to express their dissent. About the acts done by 
the President, in reference to which this resolution 
was adopted, there is no controversy; but that 
those acts were unconstitutional is, in my judg- 
ment, most falsely asserted by the resolution; the 
position is so false, so gross a perversion of the 
Constitution, that it ought never to have been 
taken; such a dangerous misrepresentation of that 
sacred instrument, that it ought, as far as possi- 
ble, to be annihilated, and treated as though it 
had never been. It is so palpably erroneous, that 


I cannot persuade myself that any man of com- | 


mon sense, or common honesty, whose mind was 
perfectly free from previous bias, could for a mo- 
ment countenance it. 
under the impulse of excited feelings, and in the 
blindness of party strife, it has received the sanc- 


tion of the Senate, | am unwilling it should remain, | 
to shed its deceptive light upon future ages, and | 

| It was a violation of the compact to remove them 
| for an 
|| those the terms of the condition? 


mislead others to their ruin. 

At the time this resolution was adopted, I had 
not the honor of a seat in this body; but I was a 
lover of my country, and felt a deep solicitude for 
everything connected with its interests. I then 
believed, and do still believe, its Senate a body 
surpassed by none on earth in dignity, and my 
eye was turned anxiously upon its movements. 
Rumor had given out that this resolution was to 
be brought forward; I was not ignorant of the 
obscuring effects of passion upon the clearest in- 
tellect; and yet I did think the constitutionality of 
the President’s action so obvious, that it was im- 
possible to blink it. 
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Federal power. I mean Mr. Madison’s celebrateg 
report, in which it is stated, ‘* According to the 
: ‘we apd organization of the Constitution, its 
‘ legislative powers are vested in the Congress, jy 
‘executive powers in the President, and its judicial 
‘ powers in a supreme and inferior tribunais. Th. 
‘union of any two of these powers,”’ it proceed, 
**and still more of all three, in any one of those 
‘departments, must consequently subvert the 
‘ constitutional organization of them.”’ The other 


| officers provided by law are mere agents, through 


And here, again, | must apologize for | 


But when, as I believe, | 


whom heisto fulfill the great trust confided to hip 
by the Constitution; and whenever the duties pre- 
scribed for them from time to time are not, accord. 
ing to his judgment, so performed as best to pro- 
mote the public good, it is not only his right, byt 
his duty, to change them. His right of remova! 
being thus unquestionable, no charge of unconati- 
tutionality can rest upon him for the mere exercise 
of a discretion confided to him by the Constitution, 
But it is not denied by the President or his friends 
that the removal of the deposits was, in fact, his 
own act, and for whatever of unconstitutionality 


| or illegality may be in it he is responsible. {t is 


true the charter of the United States Bank declares 
that bank to be the place of deposit for the public 


| moneys, and that they shall only be removed from 


thence at the will of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Whenever, therefore, that will is expressed, the 
condition is performed, and the right of the bank 
to retain the moneys under their charter, viewing 
it as a contract, expires, and the law of the land 
regulating the disposal of the public treasure is 
fulfilled. It is not denied that Mr. Duane, the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, did not choose 
so to exercise his will, and refused to order the 
removal of the deposits; but he was himself re- 
moved, and another quite as wise, and as honest, 
appointed in his stead, who, without hesitation, 
dissolved the spell by which the bank retained the 
aya moneys, and ordered them to be removed. 

t is contended that this condition was imposed 
upon the bank in the retention of the pubiic de- 
posits, altogether in reference to their security, and 


other reason than insecurity. But are 
Is any reference 


| made in that condition to the motives upon which 
_ the Secretary should exercise the power intrusted 


|| to him of putting an end to the depository char- 
acter of the bank? 


No such reference, no such 
intimation, is to be found. Had the bank applied 
to him for his reasons, he might and ought to 


_have treated the application as an impertinent 
'demand. But reasons he was bound to give to 


| Congress, and he did give them. 


I confess, when I first heard || 


the removal of the deposits announced, | was || 


startled by the boldness of the measure, but I did | 


not for a moment doubt the constitutionality of 
the act. 1 was apprehensive that the President 


had so far outrun public opinion, it would never | 


overtake him; and his Administration, deprived 
of that essential support, would no longer be 
useful to the country. This was the extent of 
myalarm. Contrary to my expectation, how- 
ever the Senate has pronounced the act uncon- 
stitutional, and it is not sufficient for us to make 
a mere negation without reasoning the matter a 
little. I am well aware, sir, that the idea of the 
unity of the executive has not been opposed only, 
but has been actually turned into ridicule. But 


| the day has gone by when ridicule was the ac- 


knowledged test of truth; it has been found to 
level its shafts with equal success against subjects 


|| the lightest and the gravest—against the phan- 
| toms of falsehood, and the most solemn realities. 
| Of the unity of the Executive branch of the Gov- | 
| ernment of the United States, we need look no 
further for evidence than the Constitution itself, | 


which declares ‘‘the executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America.”” He is, in fact, the only executive 
officer created by the Constitution, all others 
owing their existence to the legislative power of 
Congress. In 1800, but a few years after this 
Constitution was formed, and its original plan 
and design was fresh in the memory of all, the 
unity of the Executive is distinctly recognized in 


‘| as the bank, that the only ground u 


These reasons 
could not have been asked for in reference to the 
rights of the bank, for so faras she is concerned,a 
naked trust has been exercised, and there is an end 
of the matter; but simply to enable Congress, as the 
guardian of the public treasure, to exercise that 


/ supervision over what had been done, its man- 


agement during the recess, which it ought of right 
todo. A disingenuous clamor has been raised for 
the purpose of throwing the true questions in this 
investigation into obscurity, that tie act of removal 
produced a union of the purse and the sword; but 
did Congress believe that such would be the con- 
sequence, when it expressly authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make the removal! when- 
ever, in his judgment, it should be expedient? And 
the matter has been treated as if the President had 
with hisown hand made the removal of the depos- 
its. If such were the fact, where was the neces- 
sity of removing one Secretary and putting 


‘another? If the President’s purpose was, by actual 


and lawless force, to seize the money in the Treas- 


_ury, he might as well have passed by one Secre- 


tary asanother. But the truth is,as is well knowa 
to every intelligent and candid man, the money 10 
the Treasury was just as inaccessible to the per- 


' sonal contact of the President after the removal 
| as it was before; all the fiscal machinery provided 


by law, for preserving the personal honesty of all 


| having anything to do with the public money, 


operated in the same way and precisely the same 
process was necessary to place a single dollar in 
the actual grasp of any person whatsoever. But 
it has been urged in reference to the public as Nz 
on whic 


a paper drawn up with great care and deliberation || removal was proper was the security of the public 
for the express purpose of staying the waves of |! money. To this I reply, as before, nothing of the 
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kind is mentioned in the condition of the clause | 
which forms the only restriction in connection with 


this subject upon the general executive power and 
duty to act in all things for the promotion of the 
reat purposes of the Federal Government. If, 
then, the President perceived that for any reason 
the public good required that the public money 
should no longer remain in the vaults of the United 
Siates Bavk, it was not only his privilege, but his 
duty to direct the proper officer to remove it. Should 
he urn out to be mistaken in his notions of expe- 
diency, however reprehensible for want of ability 
in the discharge of his high functions, there could 
be no pretense forthe charge of unconstitutionality. 
And bere perhaps I have suid ail that is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of my position, that the 
resolution of 1834 was false in asserting the act of 
the President to be unconstitutional. But] assume 
for the President still higher ground, and insist 
that his act was not only legal and constitutional, 
but that it was in the highest degree expedient; 
that it was a stroke of generalship which causes 
the laurels of New Orleans to look pale and with- 
ered. "We have already had occasion to glance 
sligutly at the history of the times connected with 
the transaction under consideration. At the close 
of the war of 1812-15, the nation was deeply in- 
yolved in debt, and the national coffers were empty ; 
ingenuity and patriotism were taxed to contrive 
expedients for meeting the difficult exigency; our 
recent foes abroad, and malcontenis at home, 
were mocking at our distress, and the political 
party whose firmness and genius, aided by the 
valor of our army and navy, had brought to a glo- 
rious termination a most unequal war, saw bank- 
ruptey and disgrace ready to overwhelm them. 
Under these circumstances, as the plank in the 
shipwreck, the expedientof a United States Bank 
was seized upon, and some, as | am informed, who 
doubted its unconstitutionality, and some even 
who believed it constitutional, were driven by the 
apparent bereneity ck Oe case to give the measure 
their support. ‘The bank was chartered, per- 
formed its functions, and the term of its existence 
was drawing to a close. Application was made 
fora renewal of its charter,and having made many 
friends with ** the mammon of unrighteousness,’’ 
awilling ear was lent to its application. Some 
believed the question of unconstitutionality put to 
rest by precedent and adjudication, and no longer 
open as an available cause of opposition. ~ For 
various reasons, however, its prayer for a contin- 
uance of its existence was granted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives. But the concur- 
rence of another branch of the Government was 
necessary to the completion of its hopes, and its 
application there was answered by a veto which 
waked up, as by a trumpet-call sound, repub- 
lican doctrines long since supposed to have sunk 
into a slumber from whence they would never 
awake. With a force and clearness which as- 
tounded the legions of federalism, and infused 
new vigor into the republican ranks, the uncon- 
stitutionality and inexpediency of rechartering the 
United States Bank was demonstrated. From 
that hour, every political engine was set to work | 
to prostrate the only man who could withstand the | 
might of this mammoth institution, and all who 
entertained like opinions. Presses were subsi- 
dized—in various ways the talents of the nation 
were enlisted in its behalf—and by violent and 
sudden expansions and contractions, now the 
hopes and now the fears of the populace, were | 
appealed to. Here was a new feature of inex- | 
peer for the recharter of the United States 

nk, presented to the startled consideration of 
every lover of his country. In our land, where | 
the popular voice controls and directs everything, 
nothing is so important as that that voice shoul 
self be directed by the hearts of the pure and 
the free. The power and the willingness of this | 
institution to corrupt, was alarmingly demon- | 
strated, and it was seen that, under whatever pre- 
tenses, it would, if rechartered, get possession of | 
the public mind, and wield it to its own purposes, | 
tither for good or for evil. From the command- || 
ing elevation held by the President, he surveyed || 
the field of combat—he beheld the nature of the | 
strife going on—he perceived that it was a vital | 
one to his beloved country—he found that the | 





Expunging Resolution—Mr. Strange. 


and he determined toremove them. Like a skill- 


' ful surgeon, he saw that the bank, like a vast can- 


cer, was striking its fibers in every direction, until 
it would finally become so incorporated with the 
system, that it could only be removed at the ex- 
pense of the patient’s life. Anticipating this hor- 
rible event, he determined with a bold hand to cut 


it off, while the by-standers looked on in amaze-* 


ment. Yes, sir, 1t was a master stroke, and the 
bank and its partisans felt that it was mortal to 
her, that her vitals were wounded beyond recov- 
ery. Among the many caricatures to which a 
spirit | am by no means disposed to commend 
has given rise in modern times, one illustrative of 
this idea struck me as being the best. The bank 
is represented as a huge old woman extended upon 


| a bed, in the throes of an emetic operation; beside 


the bed are various vessels, iaveled with the names 
of the several deposit banks, into which are falling 
the ejected contents of her stomach, consisting of 
various gold and silver coins. At her head, in a 
kindly effort to sustain it, is seated the president 


of that institution, to whom, in her agony, she 


exclaims, ‘* Oh dear, Nick, | am very sick.”?’ He 
promptly replies, ‘* It is all the effect of that last 

rescription of Doctor Jackson.”’ Yes, sir, that 
ast prescription was fatal to the bank, or at least 


| as nearly so as anything has yet been, and for that 
| cause mainly has he who framed it been so strongly 
| denounced in the resolution of 1834. 


But it was 
a measure adopted in strict accordance with all the 
forms of law and the Constitution, and not in dero- 
gation of either. A measure for which, through 
all time, the patriot who reviews his country’s 


| history, will revere the memory of him who saved 


by it the perishing Constitution; while, with the 
men of the present generation, he can hardly 


| determine which most challenges his admiration, 
| the wisdom that planned, or the firmness that 


executed it. 
Having thus, as I think, shown that this reso- 
lution was grossly improper, dangerous in its 


| tendency, unjust in its operation, and untrue in 
| its assertion, I come next to consider the motives 


upon which weare called upon toexpungeit. The 
fancy of gentlemen has represented us as ignobly 


bending at the footstool of power, and licking the | 


dust beneath the monarch’s tread. As smoothing 
the rough mane of the lion, and endeavoring to quiet 


| his frightful roar. Even the car of Juggernaut has 


been made to roll through this Hall, and our gar- 
ments have been sprinkled with the blood, and our 


| ears stunned with the cries of the victims crushing 


beneath its wheels. But these are mere pictures of 
the fancy, and fancy may paint what she pleases; 
she does not confine her sketches to the copies of 
even things that might be, and still less to things 


| thatare. Sober reason must perceive that we have 


nething to expect from the throne, as it has been 
called, or from him who fills it; that if the mane 


| of the lion is rough, or his roar is angry, it is not 


against us that his fury is directed. That reasons 
enough are found for the expunction of the resolu- 
tion of 1834, in the opinions we have expressed 
concerning it. But some of us have a strong and 
urgent reason to perform this act in a desire to 
obey those whom we serve. The voice of the 


| people has commanded it to be done, and that is 


a voice which public men in our country dare not 


| disregard. Even those who least regard it in prac- 


tice dare not openly proclaim theircontempt. They 
may speak of it slightingly in the private circle, 
and in their hearts despise it, and endeavor to ex- 
plain away its unpleasant requirements, but when 
forced to encounter its unequivocal declarations, 
they must tremble and obey; they dare not disre- 
gard it. That voice has spoken in general terms 
throughout the nation; but it has spoken to some 
of us as it were by name, and through the appro- 
priate medium, and commanded usto act. It has 
not spoken to me personally, but it has spoken to 
my predecessor; and, standing in the position I 
now occupy, I hear the sound still ringing in my 
ears. 
own wishes. I came here anticipating the most 
cheerful compliance; and I yet hope to yield it if 


| my own friends do not throw obstacies in the way 


of my obedience. Yet I will not deny that there 
is some personal reference to the present Chief 
Magistrate himself :n the act we desire to perform. 


It is a command which but seconds my | 
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daughters from the ruffian pollution of foreign 
soldiery, and your soil from the foot of the invader, 
will be deaf to the strains of gratitude, pressed by 
the earth he once defended. ‘That he whose voice 
was loudest in the batves of his country be hushed 
into silence; that he who now holds the scepter of 
command wiil have passed away not only from 
office, but from life itself, and have joined the spirits 
of men that have been. Is not the fame of her 
sons dear toa nation? Has she no pleasures in 
the glory of her best and her bravest? [las she no 
interest in preventing the mantle of infamy from 
wrapping the remains of him who should sleep in 
the robe of honor? In this view of the subject, | 
had fondly hoped that the gentlemen of the Cp- 
position would have united with us in this act of 
retribution. That in contemplation of this inter- 
esuing crisis, the party crust which has heretofore 
encircled their hearts would have given way, and 
a flood of tenderness spontaneously gushed forth. 
That with one generous impulse they would have 
been the first to rush forward, and pluck off the 
disgraceful stigma their own hans had affixed in 
an hour of passionate excitement. But in this we 
have been disappointed, and are left alone, in be- 
half of our country, to make this tardy retribution, 
to wipe out this new argument for the ingratitude 
of republics. 

But we are not even so fortunate as to be simply 
left alone in the performance of our melancholy 
task; difficulties are thrown in the way of its 
execution. You cannot, it is said, expunge any- 
thing from the Journals of the Senate. You may 
rescind, repeal, but you cannot expunge. The 
Constitution requires that you shall keep a Journal. 
A Journal of what? Lask. Surely the Constitu- 
tion does not require us to keep a Journal of things 
respecting which it has given us no authority to 
act. It has commanded us to keep a Journal of 
our legislative, executive, and judicial proceedings, 
and to publish such parts of it as may not, in our 
judgment, require secrecy. But it has not com- 
manded us, in matters of mere voluntary action, 
unauthorized by the Constitution, to makea record. 
A few days ago, on the melancholy annunciation 
of the decease of one of its members, this body 
resolved to adopt an appropriate badge of sorrow. 
Does anybody contend that such a resolve must 
necessarily have been committed to the Journal, 
or, being there, that there is no power to take it 
off. The consequences to which such a positign 
would lead, are of themselves sufficient to show 
its unsoundness. Let us suppose, what | admit 
is very improbable, that this body, in some very 
inauspicious moment, were to consist exclusively 
of atheists, and should record, as a resolution, 
upon its Journal, ‘* There is no God;’’ when sense 
and reason resumed their empire here, can it be 
pretended that the blasphemous resolution could 
not by vote be expunged ?—but that it must remain 
forever cantaceia to man, and offensive to the 
Being whose existence was denied? Suppose it 
should tarn out that the lamented gentleman, in 
commemoration of whose virtues you resolved to 
mourn, (a thing that I suppose merely for illus- 
tration, knowing that it is altogether impossibie in 


| that instance,) should, by some posthumous dis- 


covery, prove to have been altogether unworthy 
of your regrets, but, on the contrary, the perpe- 
trator while alive of every act disgraceful to his 
species, must your vote of approbation still re- 
main? Elave you no power to efface it? And in 
the case under consideration, suppose the whole 
Senate to a man as well convinced as | am of the 
patriotism, wisdom, and benevolence, of the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate, and the resolution of 1834 
had added to the general charge of unconstitution- 
ality, epithets of opprobrium, implying that he 
was a thief and a perjured knave, would it not be 
a very insufficient atonement to say to him, we are 
fully convinced that the charges we have made 
against you are unjust, and calculated to havea 


| very prejudicial effect upon your character, but 


what we have written we have written, and we 
cannot blot it out? The truth is, these are all 
voluntary expressions of opinion, not command- 
ed or authorized by the Constitution, and as they 
were placed there by the unenforced and unauthor- 
ized will of a majority of the body, the will of the 
majority of this body may remove them; and thus 


monster's power of mischief lay in the deposits, || The period is at hand when he who rescued your || does the concession made at the beginning of my 
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remarks, if founded in truth, destroy all connec- 
tion between the Constitution and the resolution 
of 1834. it was an act done without the author- 
ity of the Constitution, and consequently 1s enti- 
tled to no protection from it. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Monpay, February 6, 1837. 

Debate upon Mr. Morris’s motion to have a Petition from 
Abolitiontsis, which he then presented, received, read, 
and referred, with instructions to the commitree to report 
on various points which he specified. [Conuaued from 
Congressional Giobe, p. 162.] 


Mr. WEBSTER called upon the Senator [Mr. 
Curusperr] to remember that he had not admitted 
that ine doctrines referred to were contained in 
those resoluuions. 

ir. KING, of Georgia, made a few remarks, 
the vbject of which was to show that the right of 
peution in the people was perfectly compatible 
with the rules of Congress as to the consideration 
of petiions when presented. In tilustrauon of 
which position he referred to a petition recently 
presented by the authors of Great Britain on the 
subject of copyright. There was no obligation 
on the part of Congress to receive memorials; it | 
was wholly discreuonary; and so it might be in 
a muluiude of other cases. On the general sub- 
ject, all the South were perfectly agreed. What- 
ever he himself possessed of earthly good was 
connected with the tenure of slave property; and 
he perfectly agreed with the gentleman from South 
Carolina {Mr. Catnoun] as to any interference 
with it. 

Mr. RIVES said he had witnessed the whole 
course of this discussion with great pain and mor- 
tification. He did not say which side was to 
blame, but he could not help observing that gen- 
tlemen from non-slaveholding States stood in a 
very different position from their southern breth- 
ren. ‘They might sit with great coolness, and 
indulge ali the delicacy of their feelings with im- 
puntty. They had no cause to be disturbed in 
relation to their own communities; but when they 
came on that floor, and gratuitously put forth their 
notions on a subject which so deeply concerned 
others, he contended that they were aggressors, 
and that gentlemen on the other side were acting 
on the defensive. To present a petition, if re- 
spectful in its language, was a duty which Sena- 
tors were bound to perform; but when, not satis- 
fied with this, they came forward and volunteered 
their own views on so hazardous and delicate a 
subject, and claimed for this Government new 
powers, the calculation must be extraordinary on 
the passiveness of the South, if gentlemen sup- 
posed they were to sitin silence. If a solemn de- 
cision of the Senate was entitled to command 
respect, he would call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the overwhelming major- 
ity by which it had pronounced the determination | 
that the subject of slavery in the District was not 
to be contested on that floor; a majority, if he 
recollected right, of 34 to 6. After such an ex- | 
pression of the views of this body, could any gen- 
tleman persuade himself that it was wise and 

atriotic to throw into the Senate such a fire- 
enna? 

The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
sTER,} held that there was no value in the recep- 
tion of peutions unless it were done in substance 
as well as in form, and the petitions were duly 
considered. But the Senate, the very moment 
memorials on this subject had been received, in- 
stantly turned round and rejected them. Now, 
would gentlemen have so little regard to the peace 
of the whole community as not to abstain from 
agitating a subject of this kind? The gentleman. 
from Massachusetts had taken occasion not only | 
to read sentiments from the memorials which were 
obnoxious to the South, but had volunteered the 
expression of his own opinion as to the consti- 
tutional power of Congress over the subject of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Wherefore 
introduce that subject again? Why put forward 
the expression of an opinion in regard to the regu- | 
lation of trade in slaves between the States, to war- 
rant which the Senator could find nothing in the | 


|, tution, which expressly provided for the delivering 


| threatened, given proofs of it. 
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statute-book? He had told the Senate that laws | 
had been passed on that subject, and with the | 
sanction of the South. Mr. R. jomed issue with | 
the Senator, and called on him to point to the law. 
He was very confident there was none. 
the laws to which he presumed the reference had 
been made, they did not touch the matter. Laws 
to prevent the escape of slaves, or to secure their 
restoration, were only in fulfillment of the Consti- 


up of runaways; and so far from being an unfa- 
vorable interference with the tenure of slave prop- 
erty, it was, on the contrary, a recognition of the 
right in slaves, and a guarantee of thatright. Mr. 
R. had no objection that Senators should present 
their petitions, but he protested against the gratui- | 
tous exhibition of these horrid pictures of misery | 
which had no existence. He was not in favor of 
slavery in the abstract. On that point he differed | 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Catuoun.] But it was an existing institution; it | 
was recognized and protected by the Constitution; 


and he was at a loss to conceive why, on a subject || 
of this character, honorable Senators would permit | 


themselves to throw firebrands into that Chamber. | 
The only pacificating course was that which had 
been proposed, which was, to lay the question of 
reception on the table. And gentlemen might be 
assured that, as often as the petitions were pre- 
sented, the preliminary question of reception would | 
be moved, and that motion, with its appendages, 
would as often, he hoped, be laid on the table. 
Was the miserable farce of receiving these peti- | 
tions, and then immediately rejecting them, a thing 
worth contending for? Surely not. 

Mr. R. strongly disclaimed all desire to excite 
jealousy or ill feeling, but reminded northern gen- 
tlemen of the very different circumstances in which 
they stood towards this subject. ‘They might stir 
it with perfect safety to their constituents, and | 
possibly with benefit tothemselves. But it never | 
could be mooted on that floor without exciting 
the profoundest feeling throughout the South. He 
begged gentlemen to desist from such a course. 
He used the language of expostulatign, not of | 
menace, although he felt that a proud conscious- 
ness of southern rights might well warrant him 
in the useof other language. He appealed to the | 
patriotism of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He had on other occasions, and especially in 
defense of that very Union which is now again 
Mr. R. did not 
doubt orcall itin question. But he appealed to that 
feeling, and besought that Senator, and all others, | 
to let this subject alone; not to invade the peace 


| of the firesides of their brethren, and not to persist | 
in a course which southern men could view in no | 
_ other light than as an aggression upon their dearest | 


| interests. 


_ had now been renewed in so honorable and peace- 


, abstract. 


of fact, the Central African race (he di 


When petitions were brought forward, | 
the only proper course was that which had been | 
pursued on his own motion last year, and which | 
loving a spirit by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained and denied having | 


expressed any opinion in regard to slavery in the | 
He had merely stated what was a mat- | 
ter of fact, that it was an inevitable law of society | 
that one portion of the community depended upon | 
the labor of another portion, over which it must | 
unavoidably exercise control. He had not spoken | 
of slavery in the abstract, but of slavery as exist- | 
ing where two races. of men of different color, | 
and striking dissimilarity in conformation, habits, | 
and a thousand other particulars, were placed in | 
immediate juxtaposition. Here the existence of | 
slavery was a good toboth. Did not the Senator | 
from Virginia consider it as a good? 

Mr. RIVES said, no. He viewed it as a mis- 
fortune and an evil in all circumstances, though | 
in some it might be the lesser evil. 





Mr. CALHOUN insisted on the opposite opin- || 


ion, and declared it as his conviction that, in point | 
not 
speak of the north or the east of Africa, but of its 
central region) had never existed in so comfort- 
able, so respectable, or so civilized a condition as 
that which it now enjoyed in the southern States, 
The population doubled in the same ratio with 
that of the whites—a proof of ease and plenty; | 
while, with respect to civilization, it nearly kept | 
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| upon the whites, would it be affirmed that the 
| were inferior to others, that they were less patri. 
| otic, less intelligent, less human, less brave, than 


| where slavery did not exist? He was not aware 
As to | 


that any inferiority was pretended. Both races 
therefore, appeared to thrive under the practicaj 
operation of thisinstitution. The experiment was 


|| in progress, but had not been completed. The 
|| world had not seen modern society go through the 


entire process, and he claimed that its judgment 
| should be postponed for another ten years. The 
social experiment was going on both at the Nort) 
and the South—in the one with almost a pure 
and unlimited democracy, and in the other with q 
mixed race. Thus far, the results of the experi. 
ment had been in favor of the South. Southern 
society had been far less agitated, and he would 
venture to predict that its condition would prove 
by far the most secure, and by far the most favor. 
able to the preservation of liberty. In fact, the 
defense of human liberty against the aggressions 
of despotic power had been always the most eff. 
cient in States where domestic slavery was found 
to prevail. He did not admit it to bean evil, 
Not at all. It was a good—a great good. On 
| that point, the Senator from Virginia and himself 
were directly at issue. 

Mr. RIVES said he had no disposition to get 
up a family quarrel, on a theoretic question between 
those who were practically agreed. !t was certainly 
very remarkable that the Senator from South 
Carolina should take him to task for representing 
him as defending slavery in the abstract, when 
every word he had since uttered went directly to 
prove that such was his opinion. Every remark 
he had made tended to that, and to nothing else. 
There they differed. Though he (Mr. R.) came 
from a slaveholding State, he did not believe sla- 
very to be a good, either moral, political, or eco- 
nomical; and if it depended on him, and there were 
any means of effecting it, he would not hesitate to 
terminate that coexistence of the two races to which 


|| the Senator from South Carolina had alluded, and 
| out of which the present state of things had grown. 


Yet none had therefore reason to doubt that he 
should defend the rights growing out of the rela- 
tions of slavery to the uttermost. No interference 
with that relation could be attempted without great 
and abiding mischief; and if such attempts were 
persisted in, they must and would inevitably lead 
to the rupture of those ties which now bound the 
States in happy union. Great as might be the 
evil, no remedy for it had been found; and if any 
were to be devised, it must proceed from those 
only who suffer the evil; nor would the Constitu- 
; tion tolerate the remotest interference by others. 
| When such interference should be forcibly at- 
tempted, Mr. R. was prepared to throw himeelf 
into the breach, and to perish in the last ditch in 
defense of the constitutional rights of the South. 
But he was not on this account going back to the 
exploded dogmas of Sir Robert Filmer, in order to 
vindicate the institution of slavery in the abstract. 

Mr. CALHOUN complained of having been 
misrepresented. Again denied having pronounced 
slavery in the abstract a good. All he had said of 
it referred to existing circumstances: to slavery 
as a practical, not as an abstract thing. It wasa 
good where a civilized race and a race of a differ- 





| ent description were brought together. Wherever 


civilization existed, death too was found, and lux- 
ury; but did he hold that death and luxury were 
good in themselves? He believed slavery was good 
where the two races coexisted. The gentleman 
from Virginia held it an evil. Yet he would de- 
fend it. Surely if it was an evil, moral, social, 
and political, the Senator, as a wise and virtuous 
man, was bound to exert himself to put it down. 
This position, that\it was a moral evil, was the 
very root of the whole system of operations against 
it. ‘That was the spring and well-head from which 
all these strearns of abolition proceeded—the effects 
of which so deeply agitated the honorable Senator. 
Mr. C. again adverted to the successful results of 
the experiment thus far, and insisted that the 
slaveholders of the South had nothing in the case 
to lament or to lay to their conscience. He mtteriy 
denied that his doctrines had anything to do wit 

| the tenets of Sir Robert Filmer, which he abhorred. 
| So far from holding the dogmas of that writer, he 








pace with that of the owners; and so as to the effect || had been the known and open advocate of freedom 
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e beginning. Nor was there anything in 
eet he held in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with the highest and purest principles of 
freedom. : 

Mr. WEBSTER could not perceive the cause 
of thet warmth which had been exhibited by the 
Senu.or from Virginia, while he was so strenuously 
exhorting other gentlemen to keep cool. He did 
not, however, complain of it. But this he must 
observe, that that honorable Senator had never 
heard him say more In disapprobation of slavery 
than had been uttered by the Senator himself this 
day. He had used almost the very words of the 
petition which so greatly offended him, in declar- 
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ing slavery to be an evil, social, moral, and polit- | 


ical. Nor could that Senator express more strongly 
the want of power in the General Government to 
interfere with slavery in the States than Mr. W. 
had often and always done. The Senator had 


said, however, that those only were interested in | 


this subject who were suffering in the immediate | 


presence of the evil. tt 
consider asa great mistake. Mr. W.,though living 
ina northern State, and a State non-slaveholding, 
felt that evil, too, from the train of consequences 
which it inevitably drew after it. He had as deep 
an interest in the peace and the preservation of the 
Union as the Senator from Virginia. But what 


This, Mr. W. could not but | 


was there for that gentleman to complain of in the | 
conduct of his fellow Senators? Some of them | 


had received many abolition petitions. Had they 


presented them from day to day, and annoyed the | 


Senate by a perpetual repetition of the same thing? 


Was not this the first time they had been brought | 


forward? Mr. W. demanded the exercise of some 


candor and justice towards Senators situated as | 


they were; and he should take care that such repre- 
sentations were here made as should remove from 
them imputations which were not deserved. He 
had himself presented petitions to-day, which had 
been accumulating in his drawer for two months; 
and he had presented them at the same time with 


other gentlemen. He had not debated the subjectat | 
large, but had confined himself simply toa renewed | 


expression of opinion that it would bea better and 
more prudent course to refer the petitions to a 


committee, and have a report upon them. This _ 


was nota novel opinion; it had been entertained by || 
others in that body, and a former member from | 


Virginia had embodied it ina motion. He had 
expressed no opinion in which southern gentlemen 
themselves had not heretofore concurred. Where, 
then, was the right to complain? But an honora- 
ble gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Curusert] had 
gone out of his way to bring into this debate a 
paper which somebody had given him, and which 
referred to opinions said to have been expressed 
by Mr. W. some twenty years ago. 


have gone on, accumulating their petitions, day 
after day, and now come forward and precipitate 
them upon us like an avalanche. If these papers 
were presented one by one, as they are received, 
in the ordinary course of business, and permitted 
to take their quiet course to that ‘*tomb of the 
Capulets’’’ which the previous decisions of the 
Senate had prepared for them, I could find in my 
philosophy fortiiude enough to bear it with pa- 
tience. But when an entire day is set apart and 
consecrated to the business of presenting these 
memorials, in along drawnand solemn succession, 
there is something in such a scenic parade which 
is well calculated to aggravate the annoyance to 
the sensibility of southern men. Here we are, 
sitting day after day, among our brethren from 
the other States, perfectly unconscious of danger, 
while their desks are constantly filling with these 
combustible materials, and we know not the hour 
when we may be blown up by some great explo- 
sion. Permit me to say to honorable gentlemen that 
there is something of precariousness and insecu- 
rity in this situation which is far from being com- 
fortable. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has taken 
occasion also to say that he had expressed no 
opinion, in regard to slavery, which was not sanc- 
tioned by my own sentiments. Now, sir, has the 
gentleman ever heard from me anything to coun- 
tenance his broad and dangerous notions of inter- 
ference with the subject of slavery in this Dis- 
trict? As to the evil, or otherwise, of slavery in 
itself; as to the existence or non-existence of a 
power in this Government to interfere with it in 
the States; these are mere abstract questions lead- 
ing to no practical consequences. 


Congress with the subject of slavery in this Dis- 
trict. 


ground. Thesurrender of this ‘*vantage ground”’ 


The real and | 
| only practical question is as to the interference of || 


Here is the fulcrum on which the whole | 
lever of abolition turns; and if you give a foothold | 
‘here, it is virtually a surrender of the whole | 


to the Abolitionists, if [ have not misunderstood | 
the vote of the honorable Senator against rejecting 


the prayer of the petitioners during the last ses- 


sion of Congress, is precisely what he has already | 


done, and is prepared still to do. 


I must now (said Mr. R.) address a few obser- | 


vations to the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 


_Caxuoen,] in regard to the controversy he has 


In those | 


opinions, as here stated, Mr. W. saw nothing to | 


retract. 
body or out of it, had any one heard from him 
any other opinion touching slavery in the abstract, 
or the power of Congress to interfere with it within 
the States, than had been expressed by the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia himself. 
his associations, his education, his habits of thought 


—ail had taught him that slavery was an evil, | 


and he held it to be an evil, moral, social, and 
political. 

Mr. RIVES thanked the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for the edifying lesson of coolness he had 
given him. He admitted the perfect justness and 
propriety of it in a general sense. But he begged 
leave to remind the honorable Senator, that the 
spectator of a battle, occupying a distant and se- 
cure position, might look on with great serenity; 
whilst those who were in the midst of the conflict, 
defending their lives and persons from the point of 
the bayonet, would reasonably exhibit a very dif- 
ferent temper and demeanor. The gentleman him- 
self, if it so pleased his fancy, might disport him- 
self in tossing squibs and firebrands about this 

all;/but those who are sitting upon a barrel of 
gunpowder, liable to be blown up by his danger- 
ous missiles, could hardly be expected to be quite 
80 calm and philosophic. 

The honorable gentleman claims great merit for 
the forbearance of himself and his friends in 
holding back their memorials, and presenting them 
all at once, 
rather take the medicine in broken doses, than in 
to large and overpowering a potion. Gentlemen 


Neither now, nor at any time, in that | 


His origin, | 








| 
} 


|| thought fit to get up with me in regard to the 


merits of the institution of slavery. I may say, 
sir, without fear of contradiction, that no Senator 


| has exhibited a more determined spirit to resist 


any interference with the subject of slavery than 
I have done. I deny wholly the power of this 


the subject, either here or in the States. 
been constantly ready to take the highest ground 
which has been proposed by any Senator here for 
repelling this interference, by voting at once not 
to receive the petitions. 


constitutional rights and vital interests of the 


bound to conform my understanding and con- 


Government to act, in any manner Whatever, on | 
I have | 


But, sir, while I have | 


| been thus prepared and determined to defend the || Unfavorable revulsions, only, in the public senti- 
|| ment, can be expected from bold abstractions of 
South at every hazard, 1 have not felt myself || 
) ‘ || so strong an impulse to the cause of the Aboli- 
science to the standard of faith that has recently || 


been set up by some gentlemen in regard to the | 
general question of slavery. I have not consid- | 


ered it a part of my duty, as a representative from 


| the South, to deny, as has been done by this new 


school, the natural freedom and equality of man; 
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States themselves, it was entailed upon them by a 
foreign and unnatural! jurisdiction, in opposition to 
their own wishes and remonstrances ; that there 


is now no remedy for it, within the reach of any 
human agency, and, if there were, it must be 
originated and applied by those only who feel the 
evil; and that any interference with it by this 
Government, or the other States, would, in violat- 
ing the most sacred guarantees of the Constitution, 
rend the Union itself asunder. In pursuing tne 
course, I have the satisfaction of reflecting that I 
follow the example of the greatest men and the 
purest patriots who have illustrated the annals of 
our country—of the fathers of the Republic itself. 
It never entered into their minds, while laying the 
foundations of this great and glorious fabre of 
free Government, to contend that domestic slavery 
was a positive good—a great good. Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, the brightest names 
of my own State, are known to have lamenied the 
existence of slavery as a misfortune and an evilto 
the country, and their thoughts were often anx- 
iously, however unavailingly, exercised in devis- 
ing some scheme of safe and practical relief, pro- 
ceeding always, however, from the States which 
suffered the evil. Mr. Jefferson’s writings, from 
the ** Notes on Virginia” to the latest emanations 
of his great and patriotic mind, are full of the testi- 
mony he has borne on this question, in the most 
impressive language. 

In following such lights as these, I feel that I 
sin against no principle of republicanism, against 
no safeguard of southern rights and southern 
policy, when I frankly say, in answer to the inter- 
rogatory of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that I do regard slavery as an evil—an evil not 
uncompensated, | know, by collateral effects of 
high value on the social and intellectual character 
of my countrymen; but still, in the eye of religion, 
philanthropy, and reason, an evil. But, evil as it 
may be, it 1s now indissolubly interwoven with 
the whole frame of our society; and if remedy 
there be for it, that remedy can come from the 
hand of Omnipotence only. In the mean time, it 
is inviolably protected by the sanctuary of the 
Constitution itself, and no attempt can be made 


| to disturb it without aiming a parricidal blow at 


| of which every mind must acknowledge. 


that instrument, which forms alike the security 
of the rights and liberties of the whole nation. In 
occupying ground like this, I feel that I rest on 
solid and tangible principles, the force and justice 
On the 


contrary, by putting the defense of southern rights 
/on the abstract merits of slavery, as a positive 
|| good, as a natural and inevitable law of society, 


you shock the generous sentiments of human 
nature, you go counter to the common sense of 
mankind, you outrage the spirit of the age, and 
alarm the minds even of the most liberal and 
patriotic among our fellow-citizens of the other 
States, for those great fundamental truths on 
which our common political institutions repose. 


this kind; and nothing, I verily believe, has given 
tionists as the obsolete and revolting theory of 


human rights and human society, by which, of 
late, the institution of domestic slavery has been 


| sustained and justified by some of its advocates 


| in a portion of the South. 


+I 


to contend that slavery is a positive good; that it | 


is inseparable from the condition of man; that it 
must exist, in some form or other, in every politi- 
cal community; and that it is even an éssentiai 
ingredient in republican government. No, sir; I 
have not thought it necessary, in order to defend 
the rights and the institutions of the South, to at- 
tack the great principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of our political system, and to revert to the 
dogmas of Sir Robert Filmer, exploded a century 
and ahalf ago by the immortal works of Sidney 
and Locke. Thisis a philosophy to which I have 
not yet become a convert. I[t is sufficient for me 
to know that domestic slavery, whether an evil 
or not, was an institution existing at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution; that it is recog- 


| nized and sanctified by that solemn instrument; 
Now, sir, for myself, | had much || that there is no right in this Government, orin the 


other States, under any pretext whatever, to inter- 
fere with it; that, in regard to the slaveholding 


Sir, the true line of 
principle and policy is to stand upon the solemn 
guarantees of the Constitution, the impregnable 


| position of our acknowledged and indisputable 
rights; and, in the name of those rights, and of 
| the peace and harmony of the Union, I now call 


upon the patriotism of the Senate to apply the 


only quietus the subject admits, by laying the 


motion to receive these memorials on the table. 


The debate was further continued by Messrs. 


| CUTHBERT, WALL, RIVES, CALHOUN, 


‘| and EWING.” 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
In Senate, February 9, 1537. 
| Mr. CALHOUN, on leave, introduced a bill to 
_ cede the public lands to the States in which they 
lie, on certain conditions; and the bill having been 
read twice by general consent, 
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\ur. ROBINSON moved to refer it to a select 
committee. Lie did eo, because it was a measure 
important to the new Siates, and the standing 
committees were too much overburdened with 
buviness to give to it that consideration which he 
conceived was due to it. Asa representative of 
one cf the States more immediately interested in 
it, he wished it to be sent to a select committee, 
in order that the gentleman who introduced it 
might have an opportunity of making a report, in 
which the suluject would be fairly presented before 
the Senate and the public at large. 

Mr. WALKER said that the bill, after due ex- 
amination, would pot be found so objectionuble as 
Senators representing the old States of the Union 
unagined. le did not feel the slightest disposi- 
tion to do any injustice to the older members of 
the Confederacy, nor did his constituents desire 
ay aciiun, Hie repeated, that afier Senators 
should have bestowed upon the subject a calm and 
deliberate examination, the objections which they 
formerly eutertained in regard to the principles 
which were now incorporated in this bill, they 
would giveit their support. He felt anxious that 
an opportunity should be given to the Senator 
from South Caroliua of spreading his views before 
the Senate and the country, and he did hope that 
the motion of the Senator from Lllinois would 
prevail. 

Mr. NILES believed that no good could result 
from @ special report in this case; however able 
it might be, and he therefore was opposed to a 
selec. committee. He believed that the further 
agitation of this subject at this time was calculated 
to do no good, and that the Senate had had enough 
of it, at least for the present. The question then 
before them was one of those unfortunate ques- 
tions which had disturbed and divided the country; 
it was a secuional question, and they had had ques- 
tions enough of this nature for soine time past 
befire them. They had been debating land bills, 
distribution bills, &c., to the exclusion of other 
important matters, and it was time to let the public 
mind seitledown, before they revived them again. 
The time would come, and it would come soon 
enough, when it might be proper to take up this 
or a similar measure, and he would then be pre- 
pared to meet it with a liberal spirit, and would 
be willing to go much further perhaps than the bill 
contemplated; but in every aspect in which he 
could view the subject, he was convinced that it 
would be better to let it sleep for the present. This 
project struck him as being complicated and dan- 
gerous. It contemplated contracts and covenants 
with the new States, constituting them agents and 
brokers for the Government, and in the end making 
them debtors to an amount at present unknown. 
The land bill, which must come up on its third 
reading to-day, was an experiment yet to be tried. 
He admitted that he voted for it with much hesi- 
tation, and no small degree of fear and trembling; 
but he did so because he believed it would tend to 
lessen a great evil—an accumulation of too much 
revenue. Having made up his mind to give the 
bill he had just mentioned a trial, he was not dis- 
posed to add to it another experiment; and he was 
still less disposed to agitate and disturb the public 
mind by entertaining a question, the discussion of 
which could do no good, and which it was not 
probable would tead to any practical result. If this 
matter was referred at all, it ought to be to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, the standing com- 
mittee specially constituted for such objects, and 
the members of which having had the subject be- 
fore them the whole winter, were better acquaint- 
ed with it than wereany other gentlemen of that 
body. 

Mr. WEBSTER hoped that the bill would not 
be referred to a select committee. If that course 
was to be pursued, it would have the effect of 
inducing a belief, out of doors, that this measure 
was to receive the countenance of Congress. Le 
moved a reconsideration of the motion ordering 
the bill to a second reading. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed the hope that the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts would 
not prevail. The subject was acknowledged, on 
all sides, to be one of great interest; it was a sub- 

ject which every Senator must know must, sooner 
or later, press itself upon them. If the motion 
prevailed, and the question was made op the 
second reading, it certainly would lead to a debate. 


| the subject, and yet he must state that his feelings 
' really admonished him that he had better remain 


‘render to their country. He had labored for these 
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He should desire to be fully heard, as would also | attributed none,) that if one party in this count, 


the Senators from the new States. It was indif- 
ferent to him in what manner he made his senti- 
ments known, whether by a report from a select 
committee, or by a speech before that body; and 
he did think that, at that late period of the session, 
it would economize time to let the bill go on in the 
ordinary way, and to let a report come froma 
committee. 

Mr. BROWN said he should vote in favor of 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He was willing, as a member of that body, to take 
any course which propriety would dictate with 
regard to a bill of such acknowledged magnitude 
as the present, involving, as it did, principles of 
the highest consequence. He considered the di- 
rection proposed to be given to the bill as rather 
extraordinary and unusual. To adopt the course 
which Senators had been called upon todo, would 
naturally lead any one to suppose that there was 
some extraordinary merit in the bill. He was 
unwilling to do any act which was calculated to 
produce an impression of that sort, and induce the 
pone to believe that this Government intended, 

y one fell swoop, to surrender the whole of the 
public lands to the new States. He would con- 
clude what he had to say by remarking that he 
should vote for the motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLAY wished to say but a few words on 


silent. Four or five years ago, contrary to his 
earnest desire, this subject of the public lands was 
forced upon him. With great labor he devised 
and presented to the Senate a scheme, fraught with 
equity to all the States; a scheme, according to 
which the object of the original cessions of these 
lands could be accomplished, and the proceeds 
equitably divided, allowing to the new States such 
addition as was called for by their increasing pop- 
ulation, as well as other claims. That scheme 
received the approbation of a majority of both 
Houses of Congress; yet it nevertheless was re- 
jected by the Chief Magistrate, though a large por- 
tion, if not a majority, of the people of the coun- 
try were in favor of it. He ever thought that one 
of the most sacred trusts that was confided to this 
Government, was theadministration of theselands, 
and that to administer them wisely and justly, 
was the greatest service that public men could 


objects, but he feared that he had labored in vain. 
Project after project had been brought forward, 
which were to wrest these lands from the common 
benefit of the whole, and to divert them to the ben- 
efit of speculators. He was equally opposed to 
the project which would come up on its third read- 
ing that day, (the land bill,) and the peoert now 
presented by the Senator from South Carolina; 
both were equally mischievous, and both went to 
divert the lands from the objects for which they 
were ceded. Although the project of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands proposed to reduce the land 
sales, yet it embodied in itself principles which, 
when carried out, would sweep off the entire pub- 
lic domain. He supposed that the Senator from 
South Carolina, seeing the tendency of this meas- 


ure, as well as others of similar character which 


preceded it, had introduced his proposition to free 
the Government at once from all further difficul- 


_ ties of the kind; but he (Mr. C.) could not so will- 


ingly relinquish this vast domain. 
© 


He should oppose himself to every project, 


| whether it went for taking a part or the whole; and 


if it was not for the members from the new States, 
he should address himself to the Senateand implore 


_ them by every consideration of love for country, of 
'character and of reputation, to abstain from ap- 


peals to the interests of the new States from that 
party which may predominate. He would not say 
that Senators could be actuated by feelings of this 
kind; it would be unparliamentary for him to do 
so,and perhaps unjust. But he would ask, if the 
tendency of such appeals to the new States by one 


| party, was notto tempt the other to offer them atill 
greater advantages? He appealed to the Senator 
| from South Carolina, if he offered them higher and 
| better boons than the party in power, if he would 


ll 


not risk the imputation of being actuated by party 
feeling. Was it not inevitable, from the nature of 
the subject, that whatever be the motives, (and he 


made this vast and boundless domain the subject 
of action for securing power, would it not be the 
case that the other party would do the same, and 
that the result would be the utter sacrifice of that 


| domain to the new States, which ought to be the 


property of all? He would add nothing furihe; 
He trusted that the Senate would appreciate i 
motives, and believe that he was actuated sole| 

by feelings of justice both to the old States and the 
new. [le repeated that he was equally opposed 


| to the project of the Committee on the Public 
, Lands, and the project of the Senator from South 
| Carolina. 


Mr. CALHOUN observed that when he firgt 
took his seat in that body, he had done so with a 
fixed determination to resist all abuses, of what. 


| ever nature and kind they might be, and wherego. 


ever existing. The able Senators from Ohio last 
year had succeeded against all attempts to divert 
this public domain from its original and legitimate 
purposes, and he had ccéperated with them to ac- 
complish that desirable object. But since that 
time a great change in sentiment had taken place 
in this body on the subject, and if one might judge 
from what had occurred here within a few days 
past, it was obvious that the time had now arrived 





when Congress should take the alternative either of 
surrendering up the public domain to speculation 
and political control, or make some final disposition 
of it. If there was any doubt that we had arrived 
at the time, let gentlemen call to their recollection 
the declarations, made on this floor within the last 
two days, thmt the Senators from the new States 
ought not to agree to a cession of the public lands; 
that they would get better terms hereafter; that, in 
a short time, they would have six additional Sen- 
ators here, and an increase of Representatives in 
the other branch of Congress, and then they could 
dictate their own terms. Now this ought to satisfy 
every one that now was the time for some decisive 
step. It was from these solemn convictions, free 
from any other feeling whatsoever, that the period 
had atlength come when some disposition ought to 
be made of the public lands. He had looked round 
and waited for some other gentleman to introduce 
a measure having that object in view; and it was 
not without the greatest reluctance that he had 
himself introduced this bill. And he must say that 
he, in some degree, took it unkind of the Senator 
from Kentucky to make any analogy between a 
bill of this sort and the one he had himself brought 
forward several times. He could answer that 








honorable Senator that whatever might be his own 
notions of duty, he could not be actuated by more 
sincere and pure motives than he (Mr. C.) was 
in making the present effort. He had imposed 
upon himself a great and solemn duty, and had 
done so with a view tothe welfare of his country. 
He desired to remove an evil of the most alarming 
character, for he looked upon the public lands as 
throwing too much power into the hands of the 
Government. That powes had a tendency to cen- 
tralism—was overwhelming, and fraught with 
danger to our institutions. 

The control over the public domain, he repeated, 
had a tendency to give unbounded power to this 
| Government, which at present possessed the power 
of controlling at least eight States of the Union, 
and which any Administration might use if they 
thought proper. Those States that have public 
lands were in a state of vassalage, in some degree, 
to this Government. Congress might be con- 
sidered as the great landlord over them. Could 
any man doubt how the power in reference to the 

ublic lands is exercised? Could any man doubt 

ow it has been exercised? The evil must grow, 
and continue to grow, until Congress would be 
obliged to apply a remedy, or sink under its over- 
whelming and absorbing influence. It was in 
vain for Senators from the new States to try 
act on subjects which touched the public lands, 
like those from the old States, because the injerest 
felt by their constituents in the lands, and which 
could not but be, in some degree, also entertained 
by the Senators themselves. Their situation was, 
indeed, a peculiar one. 

He would now put it to the bosom of ever 
Senator—the gentleman from Kentucky, as well 
as every other—whether any consideration as (0 
these lands was to be compared, for a moment, to 
the great advantages of putting those Senators on 
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the same footing as Senators from the old States? 
He should look upon this or any other measure, 
which would have the effect to liberate them from 
the central action of this Government, with de- 
jight, and as a great blessing conferred upon them. 
He had determined—seeing no one else disposed 
to do so—to bring forward this bill; and in doing 
so, he had only performed his duty. If he knew 
his own heart, he would not turn on his heel to 
catch or court popularity. No; he had been in- 
duenced by no such motive. He looked higher. 
He regarded the good that was to result to the 
Government and to the country from the passage 
of this bill; for he believed that a greater blessing 
could not be rendered to the whole Union than to 
withdraw the public domain from the control of 
theGovernment. If that were done, the western 
Senators would be put on the same footing as 
others, from Virginia or elsewhere, and be uncon- 
trolled in their action here. Mr.C.,after making 
a few explanatory remarks as to the provisions 
of the bill, concluded by declaring, that should it 
have the good fortune to receive the countenance 
of the Senate, there was not a provision which he 
would not insert, which Senators from the west- 
ern States might think necessary to perfect the 
measure. 

Mr. WEBSTER’S objection to the course of 
the Senator from South Carolina was, that it was 
too advanced a period of the session to send this 
pill toa select committee, because a favorable re- 
port would come from it, and go to the country 
as the opinions of a majority of the Senate; and he 
did not wish it to be believed that the majority 
would sanction the principles of this bill, unless it 
was distinctly ascertained that such was the fact. 
It was not expected that this would go to the com- 
mitteeas an ordinary measure. It was of some 
magnitude, and would strike the country as a very 
extraordinary measure. 

After some remarks from Mr. BENTON, 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that it was for the reason 
that there was so much public and private busi- 


ness now on the calendar, of high importance to | 


the nation, and of deep interest to individuals, 
requiring the action of the Senate, that he was 
opposed—unqualifiedly opposed—to the considera- 
tion of the bill presented this morning by the 
Senator from South Carolina. He might ask, why 
was this subject brought to the notice of the Sen- 
ateat this period of its session? Why has not the 
Senator from South Carolina seen fit to introduce 
this measure before? Why did he not bring it 
forward at an early day, as a substitute for the bill 
which has received so much of the attention of the 


Senate, and which has so recently been ordered toa | 


third reading? Certainly there can be no occasion 


for passing that bill, if this bill now offered to the || 
Senate, is to find favor. If the public domain is | 
to be ceded at once to the respective States in | 


which it is located, there can be no peapriety or 
fitness in any further action upon the bill which 
has engrossed so much of the consideration of the 
Senate since the commencement of the session. 
It is for the reason that the Senate has well ma- 


tured that measure; has made it acceptable to the | 
majority of its members; that, in all probability, 


no further discussion will be had upon it; that no 
further opposition will be made to it; that it must 


800n receive the favorable and the final action of | 
this body; that he was unwilling to have another, | 
adifferent, and a distinct proposition with refer- | 
ence to the public lands presented to the Senate, | 


when only the short period of three weeks remains 


before this Congress must close its labors. He | 


could assure the friends of the land bill now or- 


dered to a third reading, that the bill of the Sena- | 


tor from South Carolina must and will, in his 
judgment, embarrass, if not prevent, its final pas- 
sage. He would then unhesitatingly advise the 


Without any further action. In his opinion. a 
Pepes regard to the present state of the public 
usiness requires that there should be no further 


character of the measure is calculated to agitate 


the country, and must elicit protracted discussion 
here. 
He was, then, utterly opposed at this time to the 
consideration of the bill offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina. Asa friend to the bill reported by 
the Committee on the Public Lands he was opposed 
toit. And knowing, as he well did, the state of 
the Calendar, he was opposed to any further notice 
of the bill; and, before he set down, he intended to 
move to lay the motion, made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, on the table; which, if adopted, 
| would lay also upon the table the bill offered by 

the Senator from South Carolina; and there he was 
willing it,should rest until the commencement of 
| another session. 

The Senator from Missouri had said that the 
time would come when the Government would 
cede the public lands to the respective States in 
which the lands are situated. ‘The time may come; 
and, for one, he had full confidence in the justice 
of the country; and whenever public policy re- 
quired the cession of the public lands to the new 
States, he had no doubt it would be done by the 
Government upon such just and equitable terms 
as would be acceptable both to the old and to the 
new States. But that time has not yet arrived. 
The public mind has not, as yet, been directed to 
this matter. There was no ground of public 
policy, or of general expediency, which at this 
|; particular time recommended the measure to the 
| favorable consideration of the people. Enough 
| has been done; the bill bas been brought forward; 

it has been received and read, and will be printed. 
| There let the matter rest. ‘The public attention 
will necessarily be drawn to this subject, and all 
has been done that oughtto be done. The action 


of Congress should follow the lead of public senti- | 


ment, 

Upon the all-important subject of the public 
domain—a subject in which the people of the whole 
country are interested—there should be no pro- 
| ceeding here tending to control the course of public 
| opinion. Let the people come forward and ex- 

press their wishes and their wants in relation to 
| tis matter; then, and not till then, ought Congress 


time upon the bill offered by the Senator from 
| South Carolina. He was of opinion that evil, 
| rather than good to the cause of the new States, 
| would be the effect of any premature action upon 


| this subject on the part of Congress. He would, | 


therefore, let it rest; and, in order to test the || 


| opinion of the Senate at once, he would now move 


to lay the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts on the table. 


Mr. Wesster, who expressed a wish to submit 
some remarks. 


eration, and it was carried—yeas 29, nays 22; as 
published in the Senate proceedings in the Con- 
gressional Globe. 





In Senate, February 11, 1837. 


which they lie, was taken up, the question being 
on its second reading. 


he had to say on this subject he should be very 
brief, as it was to be disposed of thatday. He 


olina in opposition to the bill which had just passed 


But the leading motive, it would appear, which 


however objectionable might be its provisions. 


Mr. H. withdrew his motion at the request of 


The bill to cede the public lands to the States in | 


Mr. WEBSTER rose and said, that in what | 


the Senate, (the land bill,) and which he had hoped | 
would not receive the sanction of this body. -In || agreed toit. No power was now exercised by 
|| this, howevér, he had been disappointed, for so far | 
|| as the sense of the Senate was concerned, the bill | 
}| would become a law. 
frends of that measure to permit this bill to remain | | 


had gone along with the Senator from South Car- | 
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voted for it; and considering that the feeling by 
which they were actuated would have more weight 
elsewhere, it was probable that the bill would not 
become alaw. And if 2 should, it was to be in 
operation for a limited time only, and if found 
not to meet the public judgment, Congress would 
be called upon to do something which would be 
better calculated to give general satisfaction. 

With regard to the present proposition, he 
would say there were only one or two lights in 
which it could be viewed. The object was to cede 
the lands upon certain terms, and to divest the 
Government of all control over them. Now, he 
would ask, where was the power to make this 
grant? If we looked upon it asa cession for the 
benefit of the States in which the lands lie; if it 
was a gratuitous grant, in any degree, where was 
the power obtained to authorize Congress to give 
away the public domain? Well, the answer to 
this question might be, that the proposition was 
not to make a gift of it, as certain returns were to 
be made to Congress by the new States. Now, 
by the Constitution of the country, the trust, the 
management, the disposition. of the public lands 
was conferred upon Congress, and, he would ask, 
was it possible that any man could maintain the 
proposition that, as they were placed in their 
hands, as belonging to the whole people of the 
United States, they could transfer the general dis- 
position of them ? 

It appeared to him (Mr. W.) that they might 


just as well entertain this proposition as one to 


farm out the custom-house in New York on cer 
tain terms. Nor did he know that Congress had 
any more authority to give away these lands than 


| the proceeds of a custom-house on particular stip- 


| house in Boston, or elsewhere. 


ulations; nor could they surrender the control of 
it any more than they could assign to others the 
power of collecting the revenue of the custom- 
He eaw, liere- 


| fore, objections insurmountable, whether they 


| assumed the shape of a gratuitous cession, or a 


| trust. In eithercase, it transcended the power of 


| Congress. What was the real duty cf Congress? 


It was to make the public lands a common fund 


| for the benefit of the whole people of the Union. 


to act. He was then, on every view of this sub- | 


ject, opposed to any further proceeding at this | while it was in a state of ownership, he had al- 


| improvements of that sort. 


The great object was to sell it graduaily. And 


ways held that Congress might make it more val- 
uable by the creation of roads, canals, and other 
He had felt no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in supporting grants to accom- 
plish these objects, because it was a very efficient 
mode of increasing the value of the public do- 


| main. 


The duty of the Government, as he had just 


| remarked, was to di§pose of it; but that must be 


done in the simplest and most unembarrassed 


| form. And, whatsoever embarrassed the title, 
| whatsoever embarrassed the conditions, and what- 


The question was then taken on the reconsid- | 


sover had a tendency to create dissension in regard 
to the purchase of lands lying within the juris- 
diction of the new States, should be cautiously 
avoided. Now that the Senate had heard much 
relative to the thraldom under which the new 
States were; of their being subjected to another 
legislation; of the condition of individuals who 
could not get a little act passed without coming to 
Congress; he wished to say, that so far as re- 
spects the equality of footing upon which the new 
States stood to the old, he saw no reason to impute 
inferiority. He maintained that nothing had been 
done by Congress which encroached on the sov- 
ereign power of the new States. The General 
Government exercised no legislation over the land 
lying in a State, except so far as that State had 


the Government over the new States which had 
not been exercised over the old. 
And as to the proposition under consideration, 


|| supposing that Congress sold the public lands upon 
|| had induccd the honorable Senator to present his | 


| bill at this time, was that the land bill had passed, | 


a long list of conditions, a long list of terms, how 
long would it be before the new States would come 
here, and ask for a modification of those terms? 


er 


agitation here in relation to the publiclands. Every | With the general features of that bill, he(Mr.W.) y 
Senator conversant with the amount of business || had very great fault to find. The principal feature || of this kind, to accomplish perfect unanimity of 
upon the docket, indispensably requiring the im- | of the bill was nothing less than a clear, plain, pal- || feeling and harmony between the new and old 
mediate consideration of Congress, cannot, he be- || pable monopoly. it was a bill to confer a benefit || States? He (Mr. W.) saw no difference of feeling 
lieved, feel ready and willing now to enter upon | upon the few at the expense of the many. The || on the subject existing between them; and if there 
this bill. No Senator can for a moment doubt, | bill had not, as yet, become a law. Considering || was any difference, why, he thought it would 

whenever this subject is presented, it must | the small majority by which it passed; consider- || show itself. Arguing against the practicability of 
end will be debated, at every point. The very || ing the reluctance with which many gentlemen || ceding the lands, he observed that he did not mean 


Did the gentleman expect that, by any system 
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to say that the time would not come when Con- 
gress should sell some of the residuary lands to a 
State, and when that time came, it must be a di- 
rect sale, In his opinion, and not a conveyance in 
trust. And he did verily believe that it would by 
no means promote the interests of the new States 
themselves Lo enter upon the career proposed; and 
he spoke it with great deference to honorable Sen- 
ators who might be supposed to understand their 
Own interests better than he could possibly do. 
He contended that it was the most exciting, em- 
barrassing, and irritating thing that could be con- 
ceived for a new State, a small State, for instance, 
like Michigan, to be troubled with the manage- 
ment of a vast quantity of land. 

He objected to the bill, not only on constitu- 
tional grounds, but those of expediency also. He 
entertained the opinion that any system of selling 
lands, and confining the sales to actual settlers, 
brought on mischief, an interference between the 
legisiation of Congress and the States. 

With respect to lands in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, there was no objection to a slow and 
reasonable graduation. He did not mean to say 
that ali land must be of the same value. The 
lapse of time would raise its value. The prin- 
ciple of graduation he believed of no importance 
ai all in the northwestern part of the country — 
for it might be said there was no land which 
could not shortly realize the value fixed by Con- 
gress 

As tothe taxing power, he confessed that he had 
no objection that lands, the moment they should 
pass out of the hands of the Government, should 
be subject to taxation by the respective States in 
which they may lie. 

Adverting to the land bill, just passed, he re- 
marked that nothing but the preémption clause 
eaved it, and that the system of preémption, toa 
certain extent, had a tendency to demoralize a 
State. For his own part, he would rather, at 
once, than grant a prospective preémption, see a 
provieion inserted in the bill, that whosoever shall 
take the character of a settler of any surveyed 
lands of the United States, shall be entitled toa 
donation of eighty acres of land. Congress had 
the power of making donations, and he would 
prefer seeing all the preémption rights turned into 
them; for making donations was far more reason- 
able, and had a greater tendency to produce moral 
habits and good order among society, than any 
preémption system that could be adopted. 


in carrying on the land system. He, however, 
was not prepared to surrender it under any idea 
that it could not be administered as it had been 
hitherto. He concluded by remarking that Con- 
gress had no more power to transfer a trust, than 
to cede the publiclands. He hoped that no further 
agitation would take place on the subject, the 
country being unprepared forit. Indeed, he knew 
the proposition would strike the people generally, 
as it did him, as sudden, unnecessary, and lead- 
wg to a policy which neither Congress nor the 
Constitution would authorize to be adopted. 

Mr. SEVIER, in rising, had no idea of saying 
anything in regard to the merits of the bill before 
them. He was not prepared to discuss this import- 
ant subject, then as it ought to be, and therefore 
should not attempt it; but he could not forbear 
expressing his astonishment, that a proposition 
of this description, and one, too, in which nine of 
the sovereign States of this Union had so deep an 
interest, should not be deemed worthy of the ordi- 
nary reference to a committee. That proposition 


(said Mr. S.) in which you (refering to Mr. Kine, , 
of Alabama, President protempore] and I, sir, and | 


every western man, weil know is so interesting to 
the section of country we represent, is to be sum- 


a hearing, and his astonishment at this want of 
courtesy was somewhat heightened when he re- 
fiected that they had refused even to print the bill. 
W hat was in this bill? (Mr. S. asked.) Was there 
treason in it? If so, publish it and let us see it. 
Can you not give this bill to the public, to let them 
look at it, examine it for themselves, and judge of 
its contents? The people (said Mr. S.) do not 
know what is in it; what we are driving at, nor 


and, if we are wrong, if our propositions are 
unconstitutional, or unjust, or inexpedient, let the 


people see the bill and find it out. We are a || 


rational people (said Mr. S.) and easy to be con- 
vinced by presenting the truth to us. 


He knew how totally incompetent he was to | 
combat with the Senator from Massachusetts on || 
constitutional points, and therefore he should not | 
attempt it; but as the gentleman had contended | 


that Congress could not constitutionally pass this 


bill, he would read a clause of the Constitution to | 
show that, if Congress possessed any power at |, 
all, it was over the public lands. Mr. S. then | 


read the following: 


** Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 


Could anything be more plain than this clause? | 


He knew that the Senator from Massachusetts 


construed the Constitution very liberally, and, |; 


therefore, it was impossible for him to imagine 
how the gentleman could see any constitutional 
objections to this measure. The bill provided 


that the States should survey and sell these lands || 
precisely as the United States now does. There | 


was to be no change, either in the mode of survey- 
ing or selling the lands; but Congress would cease 
to be the local Legislature of the new States, and 
thus save a great deal of trouble, both to itself 


and them. The States would have too great an || 
ceded to them, not to | 
manage it with care and prudence. They would | 
graduate the price of the lands only when it ought | 
to be done; and sell only in proportion to the de- | 
mands of increasing wealth and population. Both | 


interest in the propert 


these matters would be regulated by the public 


interest. He was glad to hear the Senator from | 
Massachusetts repeat the doctrines advanced by | 


him some years ago on the subjects of graduation, 


and encouragement to actual settlers, and he was | 


so well pleased with the gentleman’s remarks on 
those points, that he, for one, would vote to place 
him on the select committee, if such a one, as he 
hoped it would be, should be appointed to con- 
sider this bill, in order that he might have an 


opportunity of carrying out his doctrines. The || 


gentleman said that he did not entertain any ob- 


jections to the making of donations of lands for | 
school purposes, or to a road or canal company. || 


Now, where was the difference between making 
| a donation to a canal company and making it toa 


|| State? In both cases it was a donation, and Con- 

The whole foundation of the present proposi- | 
tion was, that there was not sufficient impartiality | 
and care exercised on the part of the Government, | 


gress possessed as much the right to make it in 


the one as the other. But he did not (Mr. S. || 


said) intend to discuss this subject now; he only 
rose to express the hope that this bill might be 
referred to a committee and reported on. When 


it came up on its merits, heshould be prepared to | 


discuss it; at present, all he wanted was the ref- 
erence and printing of the bill. 


Mr. WALKER remarked, that while the Sen- | 


ator from Massachusetts was found, on a former 
| occasion, advocating the right to present abolition 
| petitions, and desirous of having an elaborate 


report in relation to them, he was now found | 
_ throwing every embarrassment in the way to defeat | 


| the important interests not only of eight or nine 


States, but of the whole Confederacy. He [Mr. | 


| WessTer] asked Senators to pursue a course, in 
the present instance, more disrespectful than the 


|| one suggested in regard to the abolition petitions. 
| He had said that if the public mind could be put | 


right at all, it would be by the reports of com- 
mittees. Now, he wished to see whether a ma- 
jority of the Senate would concur in the opinion 
| which the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 


had expressed. He wished to see whether they | 
were prepared by their votes to say that Senators | 
favorable to the proposition should not have the 
| poor privilege of a reference to a committee, in 


| order that they might have a report thereon. 
marily and unceremoniously disposed of without | 


Why should this proposition be treated in a 

| different manner from any other? He had heard 
no reason for the adoption of such a course, and 

| he thought that none could be given. The present 
Chief Magistrate himself, in 1832, had recom- 
mended a cession of the public lands to the new 
States. Were the people alarmed? Not at all. 
One of the ablest speeches ever delivered by the 
| President elect, was on this very subject, and he 
| was favorable to a cession. And if we looked 


an, 


7 ee ae ~ _ 


| distinguished sons of the South had warn)!y . rd 
'ardently, although respectfully, advocated 4 ps 
sion of the lands. He could not think that the 
| public mind would be alarmed at the measure 
|| What was proposed in this bill? A sale upon 
terms of the lands within the States in Which 
they are situate. It did not create a trustee, i; 
was an absolute sale—a sale for a consideration 

The title must remain, after this bill passed in 
|| the Government of the United States. But the bill 

contained a proposition making the cession Upon 
—— and he could not refrain from expreggino 

is surprise and astonishment that the Senator 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster,] distin. 
guished for his liberal and latitudimarian constrye. 
| tion of the Consuitution, should make objections 
|| in reference to the terms of the bill. The Senato, 
admitted that land might be sold to an individyg| 
|| on these terms; then, why not sell toa State? }, 
admitted, too, that Congress could make a dona. 
| tion of eighty acres to a few individuals. On th. 
‘| same principle they could make a donation of q 
| million of acres to one or more persons. And 
et, said the Senator, ** you cannot sell the lands 
| lying within their limits to the new States.” He 
|| (Mr. W.) believed that that argurnent would be 
|| found to be untenable; and if there was a consti. 
| tutional objection in the way, the gentleman from 
|| Massachusetts himself was the author of it. But 
the Senate had been told that alarming evils were 
to follow this measure; that Congress could dis. 
| pose of the public lands in a much better manner, 

With respect to the provisions of this bill, the 
Senator from Massachusetts had said that diff- 
culties would arise between the new States and 
| Congress in respect to them; that the new States 

would prove faithless, and would violate the con- 
ditions. Mr. W. felt certain that they would do 
| no such thing, for there was a clause in the bill 
revoking the grant if any of the acts of cession 
|| should be violated. And not only were they re- 
| voked, but the title was rendered utterly null and 
| void. 

He next adverted to some of the consequences 
| that would result, if the cession should take place. 
The time now spent by Congress in granting 
rights of preémption to individuals would be 
saved. That reason alone was a powerful one to 
induce the passage of the bill, without taking into 
|| consideration the enormous saving that would 
' accrue to the Government by abolishing a great 
number of offices, which, under the new state of 
things, would be unnecessary. 

If the cession could be made (and he would not, 
|, so help him Heaven, vote for it unless it was just) 
|| the most happy consequences would follow from 

it. The people of the new States were placed 
from year to year in the condition of mendicants; 
their Senators here were calling upon Congress to 
| do justice to their constituents. Titles, instead of 
/emanating from the local authorities, were ob- 
| tained some thousands of miles off. Individuals 
had to come all the way to Washington, and re- 
/ main here some time, and were put to a very 
heavy expense in so doing, in order merely toget 
their titles amended. As the sales of the lands 
increased, so would the difficulties also. It was, 
| under every aspect in which the matter could be 
| viewed, very natural that the people of the new 
| States should wish to be put on the same footing 
as the old. 

Mr. NILES observed that a proposition was 
made by the Senator from Mississippi, on the pas- 
sage of the land bill, to change its title, and call it 
a bill to arrest the monopolies of the public lands; 
now he thought that with more reason this bill 
might be called a bill to monepolize the time of the 
Senate for the remainder of the session. Now, 
‘| do gentlemen of the West (asked Mr. N.) think 
pit reasonable that we should spend the short time 





| of the session yet remaining (only seventeen work- 
| ing days) on the business of the public lands, 
|| when that same subject has already taken up 8!x 
| or seven weeks almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else? Gentlemen surely ought to see how 
| unreasonable this was, and to suffer this subject 
| to lie on the table, and proceed to something o 
‘| moreimportance. It would seem from the remarks 
| of some gentlemen that there was a crisis in our 

affairs, and thet there was about to be a secession 
|| of the western States, unless there was something 


what the measure is to lead to. Publish it, then; /| back to the debates of 1828, then some of the most || done with regard to the public lands to meet their 
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demands. "What, then, he would ask, was there 
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from that section of the country, which caused this | 


measure to be So earnestly pressed on Congress? 
Were there any petitions or memorials, or had 
sublic meetings been called on the subject? Not 
so, This measure was the voluntary act of an in- 
dividual member of the Senate, and one too who 
did not represent any one of the new States; and 


though it was loudly hailed by the western mem- | 


bers, nothing was presented from the people they 
represented to support it. He did not mean to 


the power to cede the lands, that it would bea 
violation of the grant by which they were bound 
to preserve the public domain for the benefit of 
the whole Union. He concluded by saying that 


| he should vote against the second reading of the 
bill. 


| sons assigned against reading the billa second time, 
was that it should preventagitation. The subject 


| had been already agitated, and he for one, so long 


call in question the motives of the gentleman who | 


introduced the bill, His object was no doubt lib- | 


eral and patriotic; but it appeared that he was so 


entirely opposed to the land bill which had just | 


assed, and looked upon it as so mischievous in | 


its tendency, that he brought forward the present 


measure, in order to divest the United States at | 


once of an interest which, in his opinion, was so | 


liable to abuse. ‘The manner in which this subject 
was now pressed, had caused him to look back to 
a period when Congress was operated on by an 
extraordinary pressure. He alluded to the time 
when the act in regard to the funding system was 


pending, and when the eastern States threatened | 
a secession unless it was adopted. The eastern 
States carried their point, and from that time to | 


this, Congress had always acted under an irresist- 
ible pressure. One great objection he had to this 


yet been tried. 


iment, but having voted for one experiment it | 


seemed to him unreasonable to vote for another 
till that one was tried. He should therefore vote 
not only against the second reading of the bill, but 
against its reference. 


Mr. ROBINSON did not see any direct, connec- | 


tion between the bill that had been passed and the | ciple, the power to make donations of hundreds, 


He'voted for this land bill | 


ene then before them. 


with more reluctance than he ever voted for any | 


measure in his life, though it came from his friends. 
This bill, however, he looked upon in entirely a 
different light. It was not a temporary measure, 
like the land bill, but one in which the new States 
felt the deepest interest, and which promised them 
the most lasting benefits. 
R.) as a struggle in which money is the object on 


your part, and sovereignty and independence that | 


onours. Thus circumstanced, what (said he) do 
weask? Only that this subject may be laid before 
the people of the United States, and not that it 
may be acted on at this session, but that it may be 
maiurely considered and prepared for action on it 
atthenext. Now, why did gentlemen object to 
these simple and reasonable propositions? Were 
they afraid of the truth? Let the report on this 


measure go to the people, and abide by their de- | 
cision; but do not (said Mr. R.) muzzle us, and | 


prevent us from explaining what our object is, 
and how we propose to accomplish it. With 
regard to this bill, he was highly gratified that it 
should come from the quarter it did. 
Mr.SOUTHARD said that if the minds of Sen- 
ators were made up on the subject, they were pre- 
pared to vote now as well as at any future period. 


It was not a new question; it had been agitated at | 


former times; but it was a new question so far as | 
the opinions of Senators from the new States were | 
He did not wish that the subject |, 
should be agitated now, and in saying this, he did | 
hot mean any disrespect to the Senators from the | 


new States. ‘The Senate had been told that the peo- |! bill, objectionable as it was, and which he [Mr. 


| | WessTER] said might not yet become alaw. Now, 
did they? He was not aware of the fact, not || 


to be regarded. 


ple of the new States had asked a hearing. When 
having seen any paper in which they asked Con- 
gress to cede the public lands. 

Mr. WALKER. 
before the Committee on the Public Lands. 


Mr. SOUTHARD. It may be so; 1 was not 
aware of it. 


Mr. WALKER. There are memorials from | 
¢ Legislatures of Arkansas and Missouri, asking | 


& cession of lands within their limits. 

Mr. SOUTHARD said he was under the impres- 
sion that the prayer of the memorials would be 
found not to go to the extent of asking what the 
bill contemplated, but merely a special cession. 
Adverting to the provisions of the bill, he con- 
tended that Congress having once ceded the lands, 
Would not have the power of compelling the new 


States to fulfill the terms under which they received 
them. Ele argued that Congress did not possess 


We have several memorials | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


|| and nota trust. 


as he should have a seat on that floor, would con- 
tinue to agitate it until public attention should be 
thoroughly aroused. He contended that this at- 
tempt to prevent the bill from being again read 
and referred, would only cause the subject to be 
the more deeply agitated. The provisions and 
principles of the biil could not be so well tested 
as if sent to a committee, where they would be 
deliberately examined. They would then make 
a report on the bill, which would go out to the 
country, and the people would have an opportu- 
nity of forming a deliberate judgment respecting 
it, and the effect might be to convince the new 
States themselves that the measure was wrong, 
and if so, an early termination would be put to it. 
Then, why should this not be done? He felta 
profound regret that Senators did not think fit to 
permit the bill to take the usual course. He had 


| not risen for the purpose of advancing a new argu- 
measure was, that the land bill just passed had not | 


It was true it was but an exper- | 


ment, but merely to reply to the constitutional 
objections of the Senator from Massachusetts. If 
it were necessary, he could at least present an 
argument ad hominem. 

If Congress possessed the right to make dona- 
tions to individuals of eighty acres of land, as was 
remerked by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Wa ker,| had they not equally, on the same prin- 


| orone hundred thousand? If there were any dis- 
tinction, he (Mr. C.) was not able to see it. Con- 
gress had a right, as was said by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, to make donations to States for 
certain purposes. Now, if they could make a 
donation for any purpose—for a deaf and dumb 


|| asylum, for an infirmary, or for any purpose what- 
We view it (said Mr. | 


ever—he would ask why not makea gift of the 
public lands? He repeated that if there was a 
distinction, he, for one, was incapable of perceiv- 
ing it. 

The Senator from Massachusetts had said Con- 
gress had no right to give up the trust delegated to 
' them. The object of the bill was to make a sale, 


sale, which were intended to be beneficial to the 
new States as well as to the old; and the question 
was, ‘Can you make a sale of the public lands?”’ 
Congress could dispose of lands to individuals; 
then why not toa State? If they could make an 
absolute sale, could they not make a conditional 
sale? That was thesimple question. If they could 
not, then all he could say was, that he did not 
understand the argument. He must say that if he 
ever did entertain any constitutional scruples on 
the subject, the Senator’s argument had satisfied 
him that there were none. He knew that the gen- 
_tleman was capable of presenting (if there were 
any) objections in the strongest possible light; 
but he had not succeeded in convincing him (Mr. 
C.) that there were any. But the Senator had 
said that the grounds upon which he (Mr. C.) had 
put his bill at this time was the passage of the land 


that was not so: he did not place the bill upon the 
naked fact of the land bill having passed this body. 
It was the character of the bill which had satisfied 
his mind that we had reached the time when some- 
thing must be done on the subject. He would not 
characterize the bill, for he had already expressed 
his opinions on it. 
ator opposed to the Administration had not op- 
posed the land bill? 


| introduce this bill. 


be effected by this measure, or rather that the 


Mr. CALHOUN observed that one of the rea- | 


He asked whether every Sen- | 


Did gentlemen not see there | 

|| were political causes in operation? The time had 

| arrived when the corrupt tendency of such bills | 
should cease, and which was controlling, to a cer- | 
tain extent, the action of Senators on that floor. 


| It was these indications which induced him to | or any other course in which they felt their own 


i. i . bundant evi- 
But the Senator from Massachusctte eaid thet || interests were involved. We have abundant evi 


what he (Mr. C.) proposed to effect, could scarcely | 
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things did not affect the sovereignty of the new 
States, or that they are in a state of vassalage. 
He admitted that this was a strong term, and he 
had used it in the heat of debate. He begged gen- 
tlemen to look at the fact. Could anyining be 
more local than the territory of a State? And was 
there no small state of dependency in a people 
being obliged to come here from a distance of eight 
hundred or a thousand miles? 

He would ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 
whether this was not giving the General Govern- 
mentan unreasonable control over the new States ? 
Their officers were diffused everywhere, creating 
a state of dependence, which did not exist in the 
other States of the Union. People were obliged to 
come here, session after session, to get what they 
claimed to be just. If the control at present exer- 
cised by the General Government was not incon- 
sistent with the sovereignty of a State, it was at 
least a derogation. 

The Senator remarked, that this bill would noe 
stop agitation, and that the new States would come 
here before long, and ask that the conditions 
should be altered. He (Mr. C.) did not think it 
improbable that they would do that, but it would 
probably be eight or ten years first, and in the 
mean time our councils would be free from the con- 
trol under which it at present suffered, and from 
political agitation, growing out of the discussion 
of questions connected with the public lands. 

And, if at the end of that time, any of these 
conditions should be found burdensome, it would 
remain for those who might be here to apply the 
proper remedy. But the Senator argued that the 
bill would prove of no benefit to the new States; 


_ that they were small in population, and would be 


subject to agitation themselves, and might not 
fulfill the conditions of this bill. The bill, how- 
ever, provided certain restrictions which could not 
be overcome. Should any one of them be violated, 
the grant would be null and void. After some fur- 
ther remarks in explanation and defense of the 
provisions of the bill, he concluded by an expres- 
sion of his hope that Senators would permit it to 
be read a second time and referred; so that an op- 
portunity would begiven to the country to examine, 
and deliberate on, the report which would be spread 
before it in relation to this important measure. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, that we were now less 
than three weeks from the close of the session, 
and it was impossible that within this period we 


, could transact all the necessary public business; 
It was a series of conditions of || 


yet it was at such a moment that this measure 
was urged upon our consideration. It was an 
apple of discord thrown into this body, which 
must cause the waste of much precious time, and 
give birth to protracted and angry discussion, 
unless we should promptly resolve to relieve our- 
selves from it. One effect which it would most 
probably produce, was the defeat of the land bill 
in the other House—a consideration which ought 
to have its weight, especially in the minds of 
western Senators. 

Mr. B. asked, what did this bill propose? Why, 
sir, an absolute gift to the new States of two 
thirds of all the proceeds of our public lands with- 
in their limits, whilst we retained but one third 
for ourselves. No such request had ever been 
made to Congress by any of these States, within 
his knowledge; certainly not during the past or 
present session of Congress, They had never 
asked for anything so unreasonable and so unjust. 
The applications from Mississippi and Arkansas, 
which had been referred to in this debate, were 
altogether of a different character. He would ven- 
ture to say, that there was no new State in this 
Union, which, if the question had been submitted 
to its own intrinsic sense of equity and justice, 
would have ever thought of making such a prop- 
osition to Congress as that contained in this bill. 


| When these States shall come forward with any 
reasonable and well-digested plan of their own, 


asking for the cession of the public lands within 
their limits, upon fair terms, he should then be 


| prepared to hear them most respectfully. There 


was no occasion to stimulate them to pursue this 


dence that their Senators on this floor were both 


able and willing to enforce any just proposition 
ara: : : || proceeding from their constituents. 
evils did not exist; that the present condition of | 


Senators ought te recollect that there would be 
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two parties to any such arrangements. The peo- 
ple of the old States had, and felt as deep an 
interest in this question as those of the new. If 
reasounble terms should be proposed, it was prob- 
abie that the old States might consent to the adjust- 
ment of this difficult and embarrassing question, 
in such a manner as would give satisfaction to their 
brethren in the West. But (said Mr. B.) let me 
tell gentlemen that | would almost as soon think 
of putting my hand into the pocket of one of my 
constituents, and taking from him two thirds of 
the money it contained, for the purpose of giving 
it away to a stranger, as | should agree to vote 
for this bill, in opposition to the wishes of those 
who sent me here. 

If any equitable arrangement of this question 
could be made between the parties interested, he 
stiould rejoice at such aresult. For his own part, 
he felt disposed to grant liberal terms to the new 
States; but he should never consent to abandon 
the rizhts of his own constituents in order to pro- 
pitiate the people of the West, however much he 
might regard their good opinion. He would not, 
if he could, to use the language of the Senator 
from Illinois, (Mr. Rosertson,] become their 
Magnus Apollo upon any such terms. 

W hat, then, did the Senator from South Cero- 
lina (Mr. Catnoun] ask us to do? ‘To send this 
bill toa selectcommuttee. And for what purpose? 
Not that there shall be any final action upon it 
during the present session, because that was mani- 
festly impossible, but to obtain a report in favor 
of its provisions. This report, containing along, 
ingenious, and able argument in favor of giving 
all the public lands to the new States, with the 
exception of one third of their gross proceeds, 
would be circulated far and wide throughout the 
whole Union. Whilst it would excite unfounded 
hopes in the minds of the people of the new Siates, 
it would produce an alarm equally groundless 
throughout the old States. It would have a tend- 


ency to exasperate the feelings of both parties, | 


and might, and probably would, greatly retard, if 
not forever prevent, the adoption of any fair com- 
promise on the subject. This report, we had a 
right to presume, would be altogether on one side, 
whilst the other would not be heard. It might 
prevent the new States from offering such terms 
as we of the old States could think of accepting. 
He should wait until the new States themselves 
thought proper to move in this business. They 
were not slow to act in any manner which they 
thought might promote their own welfare. 

Mr. B. said he was now determined to ascertain 
whether the Senate would, at this session, spend 
any more of their precious time upon this subject. 
He should, therefore, renew the motion which 
had been made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, {Mr. Hupsarp,] to lay the bill upon the 
tabie; and he gave notice in advance that he would 


not withdraw it on the request of any Senator 
whatsoever. 


REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS MORRIS, | 


OF OHIO, 
In Senate, January 30, 1837, 
On the bill designating and naming the Funds 
receivable for the Revenue of the United States. 
The bill having been read a third time— 
Mr. MORRIS said: 


i shail vote against the passage of this bill for 


many and various reasons; but the belief that it 
violates the principles of the Constitution, and is 
in derogation of the rights of the States, are par- 
amount to all others. That its principles are 
drawn from a dangerous 
have no doubt; and that its 
ductive of mischief, not benefit, is, to my mind, 
equaliy clear. After the long discussion which 
has taken place on all these topics, by the oldest 
and ablest members of this body, it may seem like 
arrogance in me to attempt to intrude my opinion 
on the Senate at this late hour of the debate. I 
have been a patient, and, I trust, not inattentive 
listener to this whole discussion; and there are 
some points on which neither side have fully sat- 
isfied my mind, and I shall occupy the time of the 


themselves contain no intrinsic value, but are | 


| Congress cannot borrow bank notes, I contend 
|, that their reception in any other manner, as a 


|| in the collection of the customs, or in payment for 
the public lands, is in fact, to all practical pur- | 


and that each is equally prohibited by the Consti- 


_can borrow money for eny other purpose than | 
and mistaken policy, I i] 


passage will be pro- || 
| @ part or a of the revenue of the country. It | 


| because, under these heads, is the whole power of | 
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Senate, for a few moments, not in an argument to | 
prove, or an attempt to prove, the truth or fallacy 
of any position which has been assumed, but in | 
an opinion only on the doctrines and principles | 
of the bill. That certainty and uniformity are | 
essentially necessary to the existence of any Gov- | 


ernment, will, I presume, not be denied; and that || 


they are vitally so in the administration of this | 
Government, which is one of laws and limited | 
powers, is, to my mind, beyond controversy; and in 
no part of our system is the necessity of that certain- | 
ty and uniformity so apparent and needful as in the | 
circulating medium or currency of the country. 
This word currency, if we were to judge of its | 
meaning and import from what we have heard in 
debate on this bill, is a word of undefined and 
undefinable meaning. 

We have been told of a gold currency, or rather 
a metallic currency, a paper currency, the cur- 
rency of one State and the currency of another, 
and even of a currency in kind in the collection of | 
revenue. In this war of words and phrases I shall | 
not engage; as a member of this body, acting for | 
the whole people of the United States, under the 
Constitution of the United States, I shall take that | 
instrument alone as my guide, and recognize no 
currency as legitimate but that which it estab- 
lishes; and I am not in this case left to implication 
or construction, but feel that lam standing on safe 
and sure ground. So important was a standard | 
for the value of property and labor thought to be | 
by the framers of the Constitution, that they pro- 
vided in express terms for such standard, by de- 
claring that Congress should have power to coin 
money, and regulate the value thereof, and of | 
foreign coin; and, in the very next sentence, they | 
provided for the exercise of power by Congress to | 
punish for counterfeiting the current coin of the | 
United States. Money, as the word is used in 
the Constitution of the United States, must be 
understood as a definite and technical expression; | 
jt means GOLD AND SILVER ONLY, as formed and 
fashioued into shape and size by the order of that 
part of our system of Government possessing the’! 
full attributes of sovereignty, and having bestowed | 
upon it arbitrary or positive value. Congress is | 
authorized to borrow money on the credit of the | 
United States. Without this special grant Con- | 
gress could not exercise the borrowing power at | 
all; can Congress, then, borrow anything but 
money? I presume not. Under this grant to 
borrow money, Congress cannot borrow goods | 
and chattels, cannot borrow horses, cattle, or any | 
other merchandise; nor can Congress, as I con- 
tend and believe, under this grant to borrow, 
obtain bank notes of any description; for, if Con- | 
gress cannot borrow goods and chattels, which | 
contain within themselves an intrinsic value, and | 
money being made the standard of that value, | 
surely they cannot borrow bank notes, which in | 





mere credit, and the ae of money, in | 
lace of money being the standard of their value. 
f Congress, then, have not the power given them | 
by the Constitution to borrow bank notes, I con- | 
tend they cannot exercise it; for the expressive | 
grant to borrow money excludes the exercise of 
all power to borrow anything but money; and if | 


part or whole of the revenue necessary for the | 
support of this Government, is equally forbidden. 
I believe that to allow bank notes to be received | 


poses, to require your officers so to receive them, | 


tution. ; 
No one, I presume, will contend that Congress 


that for which they can collect money from im- | 
ports; when in the Treasury of the nation, it is all 


follows, then, most clear and conclusive to my 
mind, that what Congress cannot borrow, they 
cannot collect as taxes, duties, imposts, or excises, 


Congress to raise means for the support of this 
Government, circumscribed; the receiving money 
for the public lands, or any other property belong- 
ing to the United States, I consider as falling under 





|) that class of collections embraced in the word du- 
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ties. I therefore consider this bill, which allowg 
| bank notes of any description, or under an cir- 
| cumstances, to be received in payment of any debt 
| or demand on this Government, to be e 
_ incompatible with the Constitution itself, 
| There is another view of this bill which, to m 
mind, makes it equally objectionable on constity. 
| tional grounds: it is its dangerous interferencs 
| with the power and rights of the States. Sta, 
| banks, like all other State institutions, belon ex. 
clusively to the State, and cannot rightfully be 
made subject to any other than State legislation. 
| Congress, therefore, cannot exercise its moneyed 
| power, a power which is derived from the people 


ntirely 


|| of the States, to induce any portion of that people 
|| or acorporation created by themselves, to exercise 
|| their powers differently from that which the laws 


| of the State permit or require, and thus supersede 
| State laws by the acts of Congress in measures 
| which are purely local State concerns. What 
does this bill provide? That the paper of certain 
State banks shall be, or, if you please, permitted 
to be, taken in the payment of the rever.ue of this 


|; Government, on condition that such banks wil] 


'adopt certain regulations which Congress shall 
| prescribe. It is true that we do not attempt any 
| coercive power over the banks, but we make use 
| of moneyed power, a power often far more dan. 
| gerous and destructive to the rights of the country 
| than force itself. That money is power, is an eg. 
tablished maxim. We then offer the State banks 


|| the keeping of our money, and of course its use for 


| the time being, provided they will conform to cer- 
| tain regulations which we prescribe. Is not this 
| a palpable interference with State sovereignty, and 
of course a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States? It seems to me there can be but 
one answer to this question. It is no removal of 

the objection, at least to my mind, to say that the 
| banks will make the regulations-required by this 


| billby contract. This view of the subject rather in- 
| creases the objections. Corporations derive all their 
| power of action from their charteralone. If I may 
| use a figurative expression, they can only live and 
move therein; they cannot contract away any of 
| their powers, nor can they acquire new power by 
| contract,I mean the power ofaction as corporations; 
et if Congress can contract with State banks, who 
| by the grants in their charters have power to issue 
| one, two, or three-dollar notes, to forego that 
| power, and issue notes of a less denomination than 
| five dollars, I cannot see why Congress cannot 
| extend the contract to the issuing of notes of any 
/amount whatever, or even to the buying up the 
charter itself, and thus defeat the very end and 
| object of the institution; and this right of Congress 
can be extended so as to put an end to all power 
| of State legislation over an institution created by 
the State for wise and valuable purposes. But, sir,] 
| object to this whole policy of bargaining with State 
institutions, or with citizens of a State, for any 
part or portion of the State sovereignty. If you 
can do it in one instance, you can do it in all in- 
_ stances, and the State governments will be less than 
the corporations which they have created, when 
| you take those corporations into your keeping for 
| any purpose whatever. Sir, I regret, I deplore, 
| the constant tendency which I witness here to ex- 
tend the action of this Government into the orbit 
| of State power; you prescribe oaths and forms for 
the settlement of disputed claims, and the rights of 
| property between citizens of the same State; you 
| authorize your courts to take cognizance of, an 
unish offenses, which are properly cognizable in 
| State courts, and punishable by State laws, and 
you invite the citizens of the States to come to you 
in their primary assemblies against their own gov- 
ernment: thus unceasingly, as time is bringing 
things to an end, are you putting an end to the 
sovereignty of the States. How soon we shall find 
| a grand central government in the ten miles square, 
| is not for me to conjecture; but against this whole 
| process, I do, asa Senator in the Congress of the 
nited States, enter my most solemn protest. 
Mr. President, I trust I shall not be conside 
| as departing from the plan which I had marked out 
| for myself on this occasion, by a brief notice of 
| some of the arguments I have heard on this ques- 
| tion. It will be remembered that they eommen 
with the introduction of the resolution offered. 
3 my colleague to rescind the Treasury order 
of July last, requiring money payment for public 
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jand. The argument in the early stages of the || 
debate was directed against the —_ of the | 
President to issue that order; as I have no doubt 
that the power was constitutionally exercised, 
and as that part of the argument seems to have | 
been abandoned, I shall not now notice it. There 
js one feature, however, of that argument de- || 
serving a passing remark. It has been said by 
ntlemen that they could not support the reso- 
jution of my colleague, as they consider, in doing 
go, they cast censure on the President; but the 
pill now before the Senate is to accomplish the 
game object—a repeal of the order—though by 
different words, yet it seems to have their undi- 
yided support. For my single self, I am unable 
to reconcile this apparent incongruity, but if the || 
implication of censure can in any case be a I 
reason for our course ‘here, it ought to operate || 
most strongly when it is calculated to censure | 
the Constitution of the pany and the policy of || 
the States. The President, I am sure, cannot 
thank his friends for their reasons; if any part or | 
| of his official conduct cannot be supported | 
on principle, he will never ask that it shall be | 
excused in pity; he well knows that we take our | 
seats under the solemn fnjunction of an oath to | 
support the Constitution, but not the Adminis- |! 
tration; thatis matter of choice, not of obligation, || 
and he has too high a regard for the Constitution || 
to tolerate for a moment a friend who would sac- || 
rifice it for his personal or official favor. But, || 
sir, | return from this digression. It was so 











j 
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| 
| 
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thrown in my way that I could not well get round 
it, but was compelled to take up and remove it. 
The arguments on the bill before us is what I 
have now to do with. 1 shall consider them as 
they occur to my recollection, not having taken 
notes at the time, as I did not then intend or 
expect to speak on this question. In support of | 
the doctrine of the bill, it has been contended | 
that Congress have the power to take, in pay- | 
ments for any dues of the Government, articles | 
in kind, such as to {hem may seem proper. To | 
this doctrine I can never assent, except gentlemen | 
can prove that Congress have the power to make 
money of wool, or leather, or any other chattel. | 
I mean, to considey and receive these articles as | 
money; for I hofd that, by the Constitution, 
Congress can collect the revenue of the Govern- 
ment in nothing but money. If they then can, | 
by the magic of their power, transmute a yard of | 
broadcloth into money for the time being, and 
receive it for the duty payable upon the whole | 
iece, the argument is good, but not otherwise. 
think this an important branch of the subject, 
and ought to be well considered; and although I 
may not be able to add a new idea, or advance a 
single additional thought, yet I consider it a duty 
not to conceal my opinion. I hold that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States have not the power 
to possess itself of any property whatever by 
contract, or purchase from individuals or corpo- 
rate bodies, but such only as is necessary and 
proper to carry on the functions of the Govern- 
ment. Congress cannot barter with individuals 
even for that; they may sell their own property, 
constitutionally acquired, and with the proceeds, | 





ee of course, purchase what they may 
need. 

Congress cannot receive the real estate of the 
Government debtor, or of a defaulter, in the pay- | 
ment of such debts or default; because Congress | 
cannot, without the consent of the States, purchase 
any land within their respective jurisdictions. 
The reason is obvious; for the exercise of exclu- 
sive authority over the rights of individual prop- 
erty within its jurisdiction is essential, | may say | 
Vially so, to State sovereignty. The primary | 
disposal of the public domain acquired by treaty | 
with other nations, or by cessions made by States, 
Which is, in fact, the same thing, is clearly within 
the ct of Congress; but having once disposed 
of soil, this Government can never resume 
those rights without the consent of the States 
in which the land is situate. If, then, Congress 
cannot receive in payment of taxes, imposts, or 
excises, the real estate of the person who owes 
such duties, and thus enter the arena with the 

speculator, much less can we receive, for the 
dues of the Government, hats, shoes, clothes, 
Wines, sugars, or any other dutiable article, for 
the amount of duty due by the importer; if it 


No. 1l 
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States—Mr. Morris. _ 


were otherwise, the Government has the power 


to enter into competition with any of her citizens 
in the general trade of the country; a power, in 
fact, to become a dealer in slaves, so long as 
slaves can be considered property. I understand 
this power is contended for; I mean the general 
power to purchase or receive property for its 


dues, or even apply the revenue of the Govern- | 


ment for that purpose. Viewing it in that light, 
it is a power at which I revolt; and one to which 
I am sure the people of this country would not, 
fora moment, submit. It was this glaring ab- 


| surdity (at least to my mind) that induced me to 
| vote, at the last session, against the bill for the 
|| purchase of stocks with the surplus revenue of 


the country; and I confess I heard the other day, 
when the 
the French and Neapolitan treaties their dues, 
was under consideration, not only with surprise, 
but with astohishment, the principle advanced, 


that, as we had a surplus of money on hand, it || 
| was improper we should suffer it to lie idle in the 


Treasury; that, if we could make three or four 
per cent. by making advances to these claimants, 


it was wise and proper to do so; that we had the || 


ill for advancing to claimants under | 


power, and it was prudent so to invest this money | 


that it would be productive; that, when we came 
to appropriate by law, we should find its quan- 
tity increased. 
words as used in the argument, but I feel sure 
that I remember them substantielly. I endeav- 
ored at the moment to realize in my own mind 
the practical operation of the rule _ | well remem- 
ber of mentally asking myself if this doctrine be 
true; if we can take the whole of the surplus 
money in the Treasury, and send our agent into 
the New York market, and purchase the entire 
stock of broadcloth or tea on hand. This would 
no doubt be a safe and sure investment, and one 
by which this Government could not only make 
four per cent. per annum, but probably from 
twenty to fifty per cent. ina few months. I did 
not hesitate a moment in deciding that we had 
not the power, and if we had, however advanta- 


|} 1n error. 


' 


| 
1 
! 


geous to the Government it might be, it would be | 


most grossly unjust. I am still unable to see any 
difference in principle between power to receive 
or purchase cloth, and the power to receive bank 
notes; bank notes, being but mere evidences of 
debt, are, or ought to be, less the objects of our 
care than things of more substantial value. 
There is another objection to the receiving of 
bank notes, as contemplated by this bill; it is the 
odious doctrine of preference which it contains, 
and that preference is not matter of law, but mat- 
ter of discretion, given by law to the officers and 
agents of Government. If this bill is not obnox- 
ious to the words of the fifth paragraph of the 
ninth section, first article of the Constitution, it 
falls clearly within the reason of that paragraph. 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another. Suppose we should read, 
no preference shall be given by any regulation of 
revenue to the banks of one State over those of 
another. Would not such reading appear to be 
founded on equally reasonable and just princi- 
ples? [should think so. Does not this bill claim 
the power, if in fact it does not expressly author- 


|| ize its exercise, to make this preference? If you 


can make a discrimination in bank notes at al!, if 
indeed you can designate what are specie-paying 
banks, as the phrase is, you can make any other 
designation or discrimination you please; and 
thus, in the regulation of the revenue, give a pref- 
erence to one bank over another, or to the banks 
of one State over those of another. A proposi- 
tion so plain, and a practice so unjust and absurd, 
must strike every mind, at the first view, as highly 
imp'roper, if not unconstitutional. 

ut the principle that the Government shall 
undertake to discriminate between the bank notes 
of different banks has been, and still is, produc- 
tive of much injury to the paper circulation of the 
country as created by the States. It has been 


often said, and I admit its truth, that the currency | 
of our country, as it now exists, is a delicate sub- | 


. 
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| however solvent, thus coming in contact with the 
power of this Government, would receive a shock 
| from which it would not easily recover; and the 
, blow thus inflicted would be felt throughout the 
system; hence the cantractions by banks, and the 
difficulties in the country, which, it is said, the 
late Treasury order creatéd. I would, then, make 
no discrimination, no regulation as to the currency 
of the country created by the State banks; because, 
in the first place, I believe Congress has not the 
| power to do so; and, in the next, if the power 
| was admitted it would be unwise and unjust to 
| exercise it. Can any one doubt for a moment, 
| when he calls to his mind past experience of the 
action of this Government upon the paper system 
of the country as it now exists, that if we wish 
uniformity, stability, and equality in value, in that 
| system, we must leave its entire regulation to the 
power that it created, for that is the only power 
| that can effectually regulate it. 

But, sir, we have other reasons urged upon us 
in support of the passage of this bill, which, to 
| my mind, are most extraordinary, but still leave 
| the bill liable to all the constitutional objections 

to which I first supposed it. It is said that we 
must form a connection with the State banks; 
that they are absolutely necessary as fiscal agents 
of the Government; and that it follows from ne- 


do not pretend to give the exact || cessity that, in that connection, in some degree, 


| { 


| we must exercise the power of regulation, The 
| premises here laid down, I conceive to be founded 
This Government has, within itself, 
sufficient power to carry on its own operations 
by its own means; if it is necessary to lean on 
the State banks for support, we must admit that 
the removal of that support, which is entirely 
| within the power of the States, would at once 
| check, if not prostrate, the action of this Govern- 
ment. It has been said, with much emphasis, 
that we who are for cutting loose this Govern- 
| ment from the State banks, are in favor of reés- 
tablishing a Bank of the United States. This 
rattletrap, used for party purposes, has lost ita 
effect, at least upon me. Opposed to the whole 
banking process, and unwilling to recognize the 
existence of banks or bank notes, by any action 
of this Government, as either useful or necessary 
institutions, isastrong objection [ entertain against 
the present bill; but I contend that, if eake are 
absolutely necessary as fiscal agents of the Gov- 
ernment, (which I by no means admit,) if we can 
adopt a State bank for that purpose, we can cre- 
ate a bank by an act of Congress for the same 
purpose; for the power to adopt and use, most 
|| certainly acknowledges the power to create, and 
| I would at once give my vote to create such fiscal 

| agent for the use of this Government rather than 
‘| adopt a whole litter of State banks for that pur- 
| 





| 


pose. 

It has been said in the course of this debate 
| that Congress have the power to receive any arti-~ 
| cle they may think proper in discharge of the 


‘| dues of this Government. This doctrine places 


| Congress above responsibility—a doctrine I ean- 
| not admit; and to me it appears perfectly clear 

that Congress have no power to receive anything 
| but money. If Congress could authorize the re- 
ception of articles of what kind they pleased, 
| they surely would have power to provide for the 
| payment of demands against the Government in 
| the same manner. We should indeed present to 
_ the eyes of our constituents a strange spectacle 

if, under the operation of this bill, we should pro- 
| vide for the payment of salaries due the different 
officers in bank notes, to one officer the notes of 


|, one bank, to another the notes of a different bank 


and so on, parceilling out our power to men and 
banks to an almost infinite extent. Noman will, 
| I presume, deny but we can do this, if we have 
'| the power to authorize the reception of bank notes 
‘| in collection of the revenue. The whole scheme, 
sir, is wrong. Nothing can be paid, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law, and 
| nothing can be appropriated but money, and bank 
notes are not money. , 

It is further said, that this is an Executive 
measure; that it is in accordance with the views 





ject to touch, and that one jar vibrates through || of the President to aid the State in restoring a 


the whole machinery. 
Treasury, or even a collector acting for the Gov- 
ernment, should refuse, after the passage of this 
bill, to receive the notes of any bank; that bank, 


If the Secretary of the || metalliccurrency, by asuppression of small notes. 


However much I may caret the opinion and 
views of the President, I have been the con- 
stant and uniform supporter of the great measures 
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of his administration, yet I cannot admit this 
talismanic word, ‘‘ The President says so,”’ shall 
govern all my actions and votes here; and I shall 
take the liberty on this, as on all other occasions, 
to so act as my best judgment informs me, will | 
be most conducive to the interest of the country. 
Andrew Jackson, sir, the friend of banks! An- 
drew Jackson the friend and advocate of paper | 
system—a friend of paper currency! I cannot, | 
I will not believe it; such an idea is at war with 
the entire course of his administration, and in- | 
consistent with all his opinions on this subject, | 
as I have read and understood them. Sir, I hold 


.the present bill to be not only repugnant to the | 


opinions of the President, but the whole cede of 
Virginia doctrines on the subject of State rights, 
and I have been both surprised and pained that | 
this bill should come from a Senator of that State. | 
I may be asked, what course do you propose? 
My answer is, that I would repeal the resolution | 
of 1816, permitting bank notes to be received in 
ayment of the revenue, because I view that as | 
i did the provision of the bank charter passed by 
Congress the same year, permitting or allowing | 
the notes of that institution to be received, as | 
both unconstitutional. But both these violations | 
of the Constitution were justified, as the bill now | 
is, on the ground that the peculiar situation of | 
the country and the necessity of the times re- 
quired the act to be done. Indeed, I have heard 
some gentlemen admit that the necessity of the 
case, in 1816, had changed their previous opin- 
ions on the question, that Congress had not power | 
to charter a bank, and they now deem them er- | 
roneous; thus suffering necessity to change the | 
fundamental law of the country; a most danger- | 
ous error—as necessity is always the plea of | 
tyrants. I here drop my hasty remarks on the 
constitutionality of the measure proposed by the 
bill before us; and the reasons which, in my mind, 
apply to its constitutionality, are equally strong | 
against the policy of the measure. A discrim- 
ination made by the order, and under the author- 
ity of this Government, as to what bank paper 
shall be received and what rejected, must neces- 
sarily produce an unsettled state of the currency 
that is created by the States. The power of the 
States to create this currency I do not mean to 
question, by its admission or denial. 
I have heard various statements, as to the 
amount of bank notes in circulation, made by dif- 
ferent gentlemen on this floor. I have heard it 
rated at from three hundred to near a thousand | 
million of dollars. I do not pretend to any ac- | 
curate knowledge on the subject; take a medium 
amount, say five hundred million. It seems to | 
me the argument is fallacious, that assumes the | 
idea that this vast mass of collection can be ma- | 
terially affected by the collection of the revenue 
of this Government in MONEY ONLY, say twenty 
millions, which ought to be the largest sum in | 
time of peace, and which is collected and paid | 
duing the same year. If Congress should adopt | 
this course, it seems to me that the different State | 
banks @buld at once arrange their business to | 
this state of affairs, and it would tend to give | 
stability, permanency, and equality to their | 
issues. The rates of exchange between different 
portions of the country would become known and | 
settled, and these continual fluctuations and jars | 
respecting the moneyed system would entirely | 
cease, and thusall classes of society be benefited; | 
for it seems to be an admitted fact, that nothing | 
is more injurious to the general prosperity of the | 
country than these continual fluctuations. I} 
would, therefore, leave the collection of the rev- | 
enue precisely where I find it left in the Consti- | 
tution, and in all laws and proceedings of Con- 
ss at an early day, wherein provision is made | 
for the collection of revenue or the disbursement | 
thereof. I would use no other word than ‘“‘money”’ 
or “‘ current coin,’’ without giving any descrip- | 
tion or definition of the words used. 
As to the effects produced by the Treasury | 
order of the 11th of July last, or the popularity | 
of that measure in the western country, I have | 
little to say; and perhaps I ought not to take up 


the time of the Senate, after what I have said on |, 


the other branch of this question; but I cannot | 
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clined to believe that it is now more favorably | 
received. That it has produced some salutary 
effect upon the banking institutions of the West, 
Thave no doubt. Ithas checked their over-issues; 
but that, if continued, it will still be beneficial, I 
have great doubts. Hoping and believing that 
some more salutary regulation than that contem- 
plated by this bill can and will be brought for- 
ward, I shall vote against its passage; and, in 
doing so, I hope to be understood as neither cen- 
suring, applauding, approving, or disapproving 
the course taken by the President in this matter. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


REMARKS OF HON. H. HOLSEY, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1837, 


On the resolution of censure upon Mr. Apams, of Massa- 
chusetts, (offered by Mr. Tuompson, of South Carolina,) 
for attempting to introduce into the House of Represent- 
atives a petition purporting upon its face to be from 
slaves. 

Mr. HOLSEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: The subject embraced in the 


| resolution on your table is one of deep and mo- 


mentous consideration. Whilst on the one hand 
it involves the political character and privilege of 


a Representative of a State of this Confederacy, ' 


so, on the other, it deeply concerns the rights and 


interests of the southern portion of the Union, || 


and the existence of the compact which binds us 
together as a people. I am aware that, in ap- 
proaching a question of privilege, I_am treading 
upon delicate and sacred ground. But, sir, deli- 
cate and sacred as it is, I feel myself impelled by 
every consideration of duty, to tread it. I shall 
bring to this discussion no feelings of personal 
disrespect to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I could have none for the time-worn veteran in 
the councils of his country. If I had them, I 
would disdain to utter them on thisfloor. Nay, 
sir, were lL even permitted to consult my private 
inclination, I should have avoided this discussion. 
But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts, by 
attempting to introduce such a principle into our 
legislation, has committed an outrage upon the 
genius and spiri¢ of the Constitution, and aimed 


| a deadly blow at the State I have the honor to | 


represent. Were I to remain silent, I should ex- 
pect to be withered by the frowns of an insulted 
and indignant people. In such a cause, neither 
the sanctuary of age nor the civic wreath which 
binds his brow shall pene the assailant. With 
a parricidal and sacrilegious hand he has attempt- 
ed to sap the foundations of the temple reared by 
our ancestors as the abode of fraternal peace, and 
the guarantee of international liberty. With 
foundations broad and deep as the hearts of the 
people, and a summit reaching beyond the cloud- 


capped palaces of kings, it may withstand the | 
But, | 


sir, this volcanic principle, if once admitted, will || 


assaults of the foe and the ravages of time. 


rend in pieces the monuments of the Republic; 


and he who attempts to introduce it is worthy of || 


the stern rebuke of this House. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts has not | 
only demanded the judgment of the House on | 


the right of slaves to petition, but he has openly 


avowed and maintained that right pending this | 


investigation. If it be an offense against the 
majesty of the Constitution and the inviolable 
rights of the States, he has not only presented 


the issue to the House, but maintained the affirm- | 
The people whom I rep- || 


ative. Sir, I deny it. 
resent will deny it with the sword in one hand 
and the Constitution in the other. They will 
neverconsent to participate in the councils of those 
whosanctionit. With sucha principle ingrafted 
on your Constitution, they could never ratify it. 
Nay, sir, the attempt to ingraft it would have 
dissolved the convention which formed it. Are 


slaves included in the description of the ‘* people | 
of the United States,’’ in the preamble of the | 


Constitution? Look at the very nature of repre- 
sentative government. 


entirely agree with my colleague as to either. iia pure democracy, or an assembly of the. people 
Property is at « very high price; and if the meas- || 1n their personal sovereign character. Slavesare, 
ure was somewhat unpopular at nrst, i am in- || from the nature of their condition, excluded from 


It is but a substitute for | 


y 6, 


“a Ho. or 


Reps, 
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such an assembly. They can acquire no pro, 
erty, have no civil rights in the courts of justic. 
and cannot be permitted the elective franehj.,’ 
They cannot influence the public deliberation). 
They can have no greater claim upon a represey,, 
ative assembly. ‘Lhe doctrine is both theore:;.. 
ally and pracucally absurd. Itis contradicted |, 
every principle of public law; it is incapable o; 
being tortured from the Constitution, and js t. 
tally irreconcilable with the admitted relation o¢ 
master and slave, cotemporaneous with the form. 
ation of the Government. Put into the hands of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts such a trident 
and he could, at his pleasure, call up the billows 
of discord, and lash them into a storm which 
would shake the adamantine walls of the Repub. 
lic to their center. With a petition from slaves 
ending in this Hall, their weight might be thrown 
into the scale under circumstances most appalling 
Sir, it would be the natural and inevitable resyj, 
But the gentleman from Massachusetts has not 
attempted to present a petition from them incopy. 
sistent with the rights of the owner. Sir, this js 
not the proper issue. The representatives of the 
South will not be misled by the miserable pre. 
text. It is enough for them to know, that the 
right of petition on the part of their slaves jg 
openly avowed upon this floor, and the judgment 
of the House demanded upon the question. The 
| details of the petition cannot vary the principle, 
If admitted in one case it will be admitted in ail, 
Sir, I can no longer contemplate a doctrine so 
| odious and indefensible withany composure. But 


| monstrous as it is, the gentleman from Massa- 
| chusetts has attempted to poison our legislation 
and our peace with its baneful influence. He has 
done this not under a temporary illusion or ex- 
citement. He has concentrated in his bureau all 
the combustible elements of the Republic, and 
week after weck presented them to this House, 
ynder circumstances so marked and aggravated 
as to leave no room to mistake his intentions. 
Restricted by the rule of the’ House from all de- 
bate upon abolition memorials, he has been re- 
fractory to its order in every mode his ingenuity 
could devise. To give force and effect to the 
| memorials, and to prepare the public sentiment 
| for the consummation of the policy they ask, he 
has, in defiance of the injunctions of the rule, 
| fortified his memorials by a recital of the charae- 
| ters of those who signed them, and dignified the 
hell-born scrolls with the names of magistrates 
| and rulers, of patriots, statesmen, heroes, and phi- 
losophers. A memorial from the town of Frank- 
lin has induced him to profane to this unholy 
| purpose the motto of the godlike man, ubi liber- 
tas sibi patria. When a petition has been signed 
| on the 4th day of July, he has called up the in- 
spiration of the day which gave us birth as a 
| nation and a people, to aid in a cause that can 
| only tend to a premature and convulsive dissolu- 
/tion. Thus, sir, has the gentleman from Masse- 
| chusetts, with a fixedness of purpose peculiar to 
fanaticism, and a breach of order and decorum 
which all have witnessed with mortification and 
regret, advanced with rapid and steady strides 
| to a point at which the rights of others, and the 
eace and safety of your Union, requires he should 
Ee arrested. Thus, sir, have I attempted to de- 
| monstrate that the principle sought to be estab- 
lished by the gentleman from Massachusetts 1s \0 
open defiance of the Constitution, and the indis- 
putable rights of the slaveholding States—that he 
_ has moved on to this dreadful consummation with 
| an **eye that never winks, and a wing that never 
| tires’’—that he has attempted to poison the fount- 
ains of fraternal peace and of our federal alliance; 
and all this, too, sir, not from casual error oF 
‘| momentary ebullition, but, sir, froma deliberate 
| design of agitation, manifested by his perverse- 
‘| ness under the rule, which forbids the discussion 
| of slavery; and his repeated appeals to abstract 
'| rights and declarations of departed and illustrious 
|| heroes, unknown in questions of right between 
| confederate States. I have spoken boldly, si! 
of the conduct of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. It has devolved upon me as a represent- 
ative of a people whom he has deliberately and 
openly assailed in the recesses of their firesides, 
their altars, and their homes; and which, let me 
tell the gentleman and this House, they will de 
fend at all and every hazard. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BYNUM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 9, 1837, 


On the presentation of a petition, offered by Mr. Apams, 
of Massachusetts, for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
pistrict of Columbia. 


Mr. BYNUM said, he had not intended to have | 


troubled the House with any remark of his upon 


the subject which was then before it. It had ever | 


been his unfeigned desire that it should have been 
kept out of the walls of ghat Hall, believing, as 
he did, that nothing but strife and discord would 
attend its agitation, either in or out of that build- 
ing. The question of reception he had been dis- 
posed to give the go-by, for the sake of the har- 


mony of all parties,and particularly that to which || 


he had the honor to belong. But, sir, (said he,) 
this question has been forced upon us, and upon 
the House; and he regretted, exceedingly re- 
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° ‘ . . . 
tion, commenced. The Constitution (said Mr. 


| B.) went no further than to declare the right to 


petition. It could not have gone further, from 
the very nature of things. Why? Because (said 
he) ifit had, the very existence of your legislative 
body would have been endangered, and its dig- 
nity and character placed entirely in the hands 
of every senseless and infuriated mob that might 
choose to degrade or insult you. The most 
frivolous petitions, from women, children, boys, 


\| or lunatics, might be received, at a great con- 
, sumption of the time of this Elouse, and at an 
| enormous expense to the people; and the whole 
| body, under such circumstances, might be con- 


| verted into scenes of levity and frivolity totally 


| legislation 


destructive of the dignity and character of wise 
Such could never have been the 


| intention of the framers of the Constitution; in 


gretted, that its portentous consequences, view | 


them in whatever shape they might, seemed to 
be defied, dared, and almost courted by some of 


the honorable gentlemen of that body. Was it | 


possible, that gentlemen would still persevere in | 


a course so detrimental to the well-being of this 
nation? Was it possible that they could be so 
deaf to the warning voice of truth, and so blind 


to the signs of the times, as not to see the direful | 
state to which their conduct, if persisted in, must | 
His course, since the first day | 
that he took his seat in the House, had been to || 


inevitably lead? 


avoid agitation on that subject, and he had, in 
good faith, voted for every measure to suppress 
it. 

He knew that there were two parties in that 
House, and in the country, in favor of agitation, 
agitation, and for political purposes. He was 
truly sorry that they existed in any section of the 
country,and was more so to think that any existed 
in the section from which he came. 

It was to be deprecated that any party, or any 
set of men, whether to the North or South, should 
be found to use such means to place them into 
power; but such theve were, and this House and 
this nation were to feel the effects of their unhal- 
lowed purposes. ~ 

Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I feel mortified to know that 
Iam called on to vote on a subject upon which I 
have just voted, and have been defeated, and 
must know thata similar fate awaits me on the 
decision of this question. We have been defeated 
by the imprudence and folly of those who, on 
this subject, have professed to act with us. It 


was the weakest stand, as southern men and || 


It was one | 
in which we had long seen that we must be de- | 


slaveholders, we could have taken. 


feated whenever it was put. Why, then, should 
gentlemen professing to act with us, holding the 
same sentiments on this subject, aid in making 
up an issue in which every man of discernment 
must have known that defeat was unavoidable, 
and every defeat, upon the most frivolous ques- 


ton, On our part, gives both strength and en-| 


couragement to our enemies? With politicians 
of such imprudence and with so little policy, it is 
dangerous to act here or elsewhere. 
But to the preliminary question—shall this 
ution be received? Although we have just 


een defeated, yes, defeated, sir, and shamefully | 


defeated, by the imprudence of professing friends, 
I shall, still vote against the reception of these 


diabolical petitions; believing, as I do, that they | 


we fraught with the most alarming, dangerous, 
and appalling consequences to the well-being of 
this country. Gentlemen have contended that 
we were bound to receive all petitions, whenever 
Presented. This he denied; true it was that the 
petitioners had a constitutional and inalienable 
right guarantied by the Constitution to petition 
for the redress of grievances—a right which 
none, as he had heard, had controverted; for 
imself, he looked on that as one of the most 
sacred rights of a freeman, and one which, under 
ho circumstances, would he disparage or yield. 
But whenever the petition was made and pre- 
sented there, in his jugdment, this right ended, 
aod the rights of the representatives, or legisla- 


= 


that august body there was too much wisdom, 
dignity, and patriotism to presume it. 

As reference had been made to the Constitu- 
tion, he would read the article that had been al- 
luded to, which, it was contended, made it obliga- 
tory on the part of the House to receive those 
petitions; and he thought its words would be 
evidence to show that the construction that he 
had put on it was strictly in harmony with the 
direct spirit and meaning of that instrument. 
Article the first is in these words: 

**Congress shall make no law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the treedom of speech, or of the press; or the 


right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.”’ 


This was the language of the Constitution upon 
which such reliance had been placed to justify, 
and make compulsory, the reception of the peti- 
tion. Sir, (said he,) though the right to apply, 


or petition, by this article, was clear, he saw not | 


| the least in it that imposed it on this House, as 


a duty, to receive; and the House being under | 


no compulsion to receive, it was left discretionary 


with them to receive or not to receive; then, sir, | 


to justify the reception must depend on the char- 


| acter of the petition and petitioners; and he was 
| was sorry to say that this brought him, from a 


| 
} 


| 
1 


| 
| 
| 





sense of duty which he owed the people whose 
Representative he was, to comment on and in- 
vestigate both the character of the petition and 
the petitioners. 

What was the character of this petition? From 
the remarks of the very honorable and distin- 
guished gentleman who had introduced it, [Mr. 
Apams, of Massachusetts, ] it was to abolish slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia. Was it ‘from 
the citizens of the District of Columbia? No, but 
from the good, perhaps he ought to say, better 


citizens of Massachusetts, three or four hundred | 


miles distant ffom those of this District. Cer. 
tainly they were, by far, more wise than the citi- 
zens of the District, as they could reside at such 


a distance from them, and tell so much better | 


what was to the interest and welfare of the citi- 
zens of the District. He was sure that the citizens 


of the District felt, or ought to feel extremely | 


obliged to the good men, boys, women, and chil- 


dren of Massachusetts for their liberality and | 


patriotism, and general supervision of the welfare 
of themselves and their District. Such he under- 
stood to be the character of the petition. It was 


similar to hundreds that had been offered at the 
last session, which, without reception or reading, || 


|; amongst us, 


were referred, where they had been no more heard | 
of. Now, what was the character of the peti- | 


tioners, and who are they that presume to dictate 
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further into the investigation of the character of 
these women; it was enough for him to know 
that they were females; he felt a disposition to- 
wards them of the kindest nature, and was ready 
to say, ** Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

The boys that had petitioned, he understood, 
mostly belonged to their Sunday schools, and 
were almost entirely under the influence of their 
teachers, ‘The men were generally ignorant, au- 
perstitious fanatics, possessing neither religion 
nor character; few of whom hardly ever saw the 
Constitution of the United States, and knew still 
less of the nature of our Federal compact. They 
had no interest in the District of Columbia, and 
he presumed little elsewhere—all headed though, 
and led on by artful, designing priests, who, he 
had not the least doubt, from what he could learn 
of the most liberal and intelligent amongst them, 
were at the bottom of the whole of this agitation 
and excitement. 

It was principally the priests in New England 
and elsewhere, that were stirring up this agitating 
and exciting subject. He hacerded nothing in 
saying, when the subject was probed to its bot- 
tom, that that class of men would be found the 
instigators of this whole system of confusion and 
iniquity. It was your priests that were seizing 
upon the superstition and prejudices of your igno- 
rant men, women, and children. They were 


| the men to be stopped and rebuked before this ex- 


| behind the curtain, who worked t 


alliance with the superstitious an 


citement could be arrested. They were the men 
a wires of abo- 
lition excitement. Abolition was priesteraft, con- 
cocted and brought into existence by their unhol 
ignorant of 


| both sexes. These creatures were ignorant of the 


nature of our institutions, as they are of our local 
situations and condition. It is to the influence of 
these gentry, that this House is indebted more 
than to any other for the excitement, disorder, 


' and confusion, that is witnessed on the annual 


| State and legislation. 
| throw on a subject? 


presentation of these harassing petitions. 

Such, sir, is a brief review of the character of 
this petition and these petitioners, who claim, as 
a rhe: to have their petitions received by this 
House. He could not conceive a more degrad- 
ing condition than this House would be placed 
in, by consuming its time, at an enormous ex- 
pense to the Treasury, in receiving and listening 
to the petitions and memorials of old grannies and 
a parcel of boarding-school misses, in matters of 

What light could they 
When grannies and misses 
become legislators, he thought it time for the 
men of New England to fold up their arms and 
to go home. The Congress of the United States 
was no place forthem. Sir, what do they know 
about the nature and condition of slavery in the 
South? How many of them have witnessed it? 
Not one in a thousand, nor one in fifty of those 
meekly priests and their subalterns, whose unholy 
biddings they do here. These unfortunate crea- 


_ tures deserve the pity, more than the contempt, 


of the South; but their instigators we well under- 
stand, and know both how to appreciate them and 
how to treat them, whenever they shall come 

The South has not Lote deaf to, 


nor ignorant of, their designs in relation to this 


and instruct this body how to act towards the || 


people of this District? He was sorry to say, 


from the best evidence that he could obtain, er | 


were a set of low, ignorant fanatics, united wit 
some boys; and, he was sorry to say, with 
women. 


imbecile, timid men to action. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had 
said that there were one hundred and fifty female 
signatures on one list, and God knew how many 
there were on the others. 

Mr. B. said, he thought it a portentous fore- 


boding, an awful omen, when women were step- | 


Yes, sir, the women of Massachusetts | 
had become legislators, and were urging their | 


matter; their instrumentality has long been dis- 


| tinctly understood by the southern politicians, and 


well marked out. 

But, sir, if I were disposed to quibble on this 
subject, | would, from the first article of the 
amendments of the Constitution say, that the pe- 
titioners have neither the right to petition, nor 


‘the House the right to receive such petitions. 


What says that article? ‘* Congress shall make 
no law respecting the establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.’’ Now, sir, do these petitionerscome within 
the character of those alluded to by the Constitu- 
tion? What says the latter clause? ‘* dnd to 
etition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 
ill you, sir, mark the object of the petitions 
alluded to by the Constitution? The right to pe- 


ping into the political theater, and calling on men || tition the Government for a redress of ances. 


, to act, and recommending what subjects they | 
should legislate on. He felt no disposition togo 


I would ask, (said he,) in what are. these peti- 
tioners aggrieved by the existence of slavery ix 
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thie District? oie reside, as I before said, in 
Massachusetts, without one particle of interest 
either in this District, or in any one southern or 
slaveholding State. In what, then, can be their 
grievance, to justify their petitions? They cer- 
tainly are not such, then, as the Constitution al- 
luded to in its first amendment, and their inter- 
ference can only be viewed as officious, prag- 


did not come strictly within the description of 
persons alluded to by the article of the Constitu- 
tion that had been relied on so much to justify 
their conduct, and which he had just quoted. He 
saw, then, no obligations imposed on the House 
by the Constitution even to recognize the right 
to petition under such circumstances, and where 
there was neither grievance complained of nor 
interest at stake by the petitioners. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Apams,} for whom, as a man, he confessed 
1¢ had the highest respect, had worked himself 

unnecessarily, he thought, into a passion, as 


though some great and invaluable right wasabout || 


to be taken from his constituents, and immense 


the House to receive those petitions. But the 
gentleman did not tell us in what that injury con- 
sisted. Though the gentleman and his constitu- 
ents might think it an injury to them not to be 
permitted to interfere with other people’s busi- 
ness—other people’s morals ard other people’s 
religion—he presumed that the free cad taialll- 
gent people of this nation thought otherwise; 
nor would they consider thet honorable gentle- 
man, or his constituents, deprived of any rights, 


nor inflicted with any injury, by their being re- | 


fused permission to do so. 
Some honorable gentiemen have said that we 


ought to receive the petitions and reject them forth- |) 


with. Now, he did not see clearly the force of 
that reason. Ifthe petitions, upon the first blush, 
were conceived to be unworthy of consideration, 
why receive them at all to create a disturbance 
and to consume most unnecessarily the time of 
this House, and then reject them? He did not 
see the force of such a position. The petition 


was pregnant with the most alarming conse- || 


quences, and its consideration or agitation here, 
it was admitted, he believed by all parties, could 
end in nothing but evil and most detrimental 
consequences to the integrity of this Union. 

The honorable gentleman over the way [Mr. 
Apams)] had said that courtesy should induce us 
to receive those petitions, and treat them respect- 
fully. Under ordinary cases, he did not deny but 
that courtesy should be extended to the applica- 
tions of all persons applying here for a remedy, 
or for « redress of grievance; but he did not think 


that reason held good in the present case. Where || 


the Congress of the United States, and its known 
wishes, or at least a large majority of them, were 
disrespected, and a number of persons continued 
to harass it, as in the present case, from a spirit 
of obduracy and pertinacity, as evidently it 
appeared to him to be in this case, he could not 
conceive that they were entitled to the least par- 
ticle of courtesy from that House. On the con- 
CMT he thought it the duty of the House, par- 
ticularly that part of the body that composed the 
last Congress, from self-respect, to treat without 
the least courtesy these petitions that were now 
roposed for the consideration of the House. 
hat was the character of the petitions? They 
were identically, in substance, the same that had 
been presented again and again at the last session 
of Congress, and had been consigned to a silent 
reference, without even the form of a reading, or 
a hearing, when they yet sleep the sleep of death. 
Did the petitioners think that there had been any 
alteration in the minds of members here in their 
favor? They certainly must, or their conduct 
could be considered in no other light than insult- 
ing and audacious. 
hey certainly ought to know from what had 
passed at the last session of Congress, that such 
titions had been unfavorably received by this 
ere as wellas by the Senate; then why were 
they continued, except from a spirit of obduracy 
and insolence? Such was the character of the 
petitions, and such were the facts under which 
they were presented. From this view 6f the 
whole circumstances, he did not see how the 
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| courtes of the House would be at all compro- 
| mitted by the rejection of the petitions. In Act, 
| he thought the dignity and independence of the 

House much more compromitted by the recep- 


id not consider himself at liberty, from con- 
| siderations of courtesy, at any time, to inflict a 
| wound on the harmony and peace of this coun- 

try. He, therefore, conceived that the House 





| was under no obligations—whether courteous or 


| discourteous—to receive any petitions or memo- | 
| rials so offensively obnoxious as, upon its first | 


' appearance, it must be obvious toa all had in con- 
| eelation the most extensive mischiefs to the 
| public weal. 

|| The honorable gentleman on hisleft (Mr. Reep] 
|| had contended very strenuously for the right of 
| etition, as guarantied by the Constitution of the 
|| United States. No man had a greater regard for 
every article of that sacred instrument (suid Mr. 


| B.) than he had. It was his text-book on all 


ee was to result from the refusal on the part | 
0 


_ constructions of political power; but with due re- 
spect to the opinions of that honorable gentleman 
| to the contrary notwithstanding, he must say that 
| the Constitution had in view as well the rights, 
| privileges, and protection of the people’s repre- 
| sentatives, and consequently of this body, as the 
| people themselves, from which a reciprocal ben- 
| efit was enjoyed by both, and the protection of 
/ each he thought equally necessary to the preser- 
‘vation of liberty, and a proper and free admin- 
| istration of this Government. 
Honorable gentlemen had contended that the 
right of petition was sacred, and should not be 


|| curtailed or abridged. He would be the last man | 
in that House, or out of it, to attempt either; but | 
| after petition.ng, there the right stopped, and | 


| those of the Congress commenced; and it was 
‘equally essestial to preserve the latter as the 
former; and the Constitution and its illustrious 
framers hat! it equally as much in view. The 
right of reception was not, nor could it be made, 
| a necessary consequence of the right of petition. 
| They were separate and distinct objects in the 
| contemplation of the Constitution, and are neces- 
sarily made so for the protection of each. It had 
_ been justly and appropriately said, that where 
the right of Congress to consider began, there 
| the right of petitioners was at an end. If the 
| House had a right to consider the propriety of 
|| reception, it necessarily included the right to re- 
| fuse or reject the reception of that or any other 
| petition, and without maintaining that right in 
| the Congress, the whole body would be subject 
|| to continual insult and degradation, which would 
prove, sooner or later, subversive of our whole 





republican institutions. When that body became | 
so that it could not protect itself from degradation | 
| and insult, it would be time. for a dissolution of | 
| our political elements, and the reorganization of | 
| one competent to the performance of the func- || 
|| tions of a better Government. 


Mr. B. said, he would now say one word as to 

| the effects and detrimental character of those pe- 
titions. Besides the effects of agitation which 
| had been seized on with so much avidity by a 


| certain set of politicians to get up an excitement | 


for political purposes, it had produced the most 
| deleterious consequences to those very persons 


| Wone conditions they proposed to alleviate. | 


What southern man did not know, since the agi- 
| rant fanatics, that the condition of every slave in 
| the South had been made infinitely worse. He 
_ believed there was scarcely a single State in which 
|| there existed slavery, which State had not since 
the stirring of this question by the Abolitionists, 
_inereased by legislative enactments the severity 
|| of their police laws in relation to their slaves. 

| He knew, of his own knowledge, that the lib- 
| erties and privileges heretofore exercised and en- 
|| joyed by the slaves in the State which he had the 


_ honor in part to represent, had been more abridged 


and curtailed since the Abolitionists had taken 
this subject in hand, than ever they had been be- 
| fore, since his earliest recollection; and, from what 
he had learned from gentlemen from the other 
| Slaveholding States, and his own personal obser- 
vation on that subject, it was a fact almost uni- 


| tation of this subject by those wretchedly igno- | 


(January 9, 


Ho. or Reps, — 


| versal in each and every one; and this was what 
| was called philanthropy by those poor ignorant 


| deaded creatures! ‘Thus they were binding and 
| ese ° — 5 
) DY || riveting the shackles, through their ignorance 
_ tion than by the rejectien of the petitions, whose | 
sole object he seriously believed was to agitate || 
|, and harass the country, without the remotest 
r i {| pevnaent of producing a single practicable good. | 
matic, and presumptuous, and, in his judgment, || He 


f -©, On 
the very creatures whom they profess a wish to 


relieve. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) the Abolitionists know 
nothing of the subject about which they would 
have us to legislate. They know nothing of the 


| feelings of the people of the South on this syb. 


| ject, and they know less of the situation and cop. 
| dition of those about whom they have become go 


|| pragmatic, and over whose oppressed condition 


they would shed so many tears. They are yet 
to learn that they themselves are the worst ene. 
mies that a southern slave has at this time on 
the earth. They are yet to learn that every ef. 
fort of their officious and insulting intermeddline 
|| with thé property of the South, contributes to 
make the South make that property more secure, 
| at the expense of the personal privilege of the 
| shai waht we inherited of our ancestors ag 
| property under the Constitution of our country; 
the right to which no southern man or slaye- 

| holder would condescend to dispute here. 
Mr. B. said the South was easily excited on 
| this subject from two reasons; the first was, that 
they looked upon the officious interference with 
their property, as a national insult, and a per- 

sonal reflection on every slaveholder. They did 
_not apprehend that these insolent, intermeddling 
|| fanatics could inflict on them the least injury 
| whatever. They dared them to show their faces 
|, among them. They were prepared and well knew 
|| how to receive them whenever they approached. 
|| Should those ladies, however, who had made 
|| themselves conspicuous in their petitions, pay a 
| visit to the Sout 1, he was not prepared to say in 
what manner they would be received; if the 
were under arms, led on by their holy priesthood, 
whose handy work was so plainly to be seen in 
) every part of the whole transaction of their deluded 
| followers, he was fearful that theirreception might 
|| not be so very acceptable; but, under any other 
‘| circumstances, he would vouch that against the 
| gallantry and chivalry of the South they would 
| enter no compiaint. Ele most fervently prayed 
'| that if the time ever did arrive, when the people 

of the North should become so priest-ridden as 
| to engage in this unholy enterprise, that those 
| reverend gentlemen might be the first that were 

sent on this holy crusade, and placed in the front 
|| ofthe battle. He believed upon their heads rested 
|| all the consequences that might grow out of the 
| conduct of the A bolitionists, and that their unholy 
;, garments would be stained with every drop of 
| blood that would be spilt in this despicable con- 
| test, whether by civil war, or from servile insur- 
rection. 

He was not apprehensive that that class of 
politicians would ever be able to inflict any real or 
extensive injury on the people of the South; no, 
the people of that section of country defied all the 
efforts of all the abolitionists in the world; they 
|| were fully prepared for them now, and were daily 
|| becoming more so. They understood full well 
|| the unholy ambition of the ——— who had 
| 
| 





lhe 


; 


kindled up this fame to the East and North, and 

who were now engaged in taking the advantage 
|| of the ignorant women and boys throughout the 
|| country. Look at the petitions; what one was 
|| not headed by a priest of some denomination ot 

other, and filled ap in part of women and children, 
adults and boys? A strict police was only neces- 
|| sary to proclaim their approach, and the measure 
of their iniquity was immediately meted out to 
them. ; 

But there was another reason, an apprehension, 
a serious, solemn apprehension, a dread of holy 
horror felt by every intelligent statesman, whose 
heart had ever throbbed witi a patriotic emotion, 
for the bonds which bind together this sacred 
Union. 

Let the first step be taken here—let the first 
blow be struck, the first enactment made here on 
that subject—revenge and dissolution of these 
States would be the war-cry from the Susque- 
hanna to the Sabine, from the Balize to Mason 
and Dixon’s line. No, sir, you cannot act upon 
this subject here. Whenever it was settled, he 
had, on another occasion, declared that it would 
not be within these walls, nor upon —; nor 
parchment, nor by pact nor compacts. The very 
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Union into fragments; and it was ignorance, idle 
_worse than stupidity itself—for gentlemen to 
shut their eyes and affect blindness to the conse- 
yences that must necessarily ensue from such 
an attempt; and he had little sagacity, indeed, 
who did not foresee in this act the inevitable 
downfall and prostration of our whole political 
fabric. Yes, sir, in the dissolution of this Union 
would end the fairest Republic that the world had 
ever beheld, and its downfall be hailed with trans- 
ort and joy by the kingdoms and popedoms of 
the earth. Can we, then, sit silent and see the 
germs of our dissolution planting and sprouting 
and menacing the entire overthrow of our national 
existence? No voice should be silent on such an | 
oceasion. The people should be aroused from | 
one end of the nation to the other, and the dan- 
gers that imperiled them proclaimed in a loud | 
voice. 


These clerical mischief-makers—these sacerdotal || 


panders, should be well watched It was acovert | 


movement, in his opinion, with them, to insin- || 


uate the influence of their Church in State, and 
to enslave mankind, like their predecessors who 
turies with Christian blood, and consigned to the | 
fargot and the flames three hundred thousand | 
souls; victims of that heartless, merciless tribu- | 
nal—the Inquisition. An ambitious clergy, in 
all ages, had proven the greatest curse to national | 
quietude, and happiness of mankind, and had | 
been productive of more calamities to the human | 
race than any one other cause yet known to | 
the history of the world. Like the element of | 
fire, the clergy, in their proper and appropriate | 
spheres, might prove a blessing to mankind; but | 
when they left that sphere, all history had proven |} 
that their influence was more destructive than the | 
consuming flame. Their march over the human | 
mind was clandestine, and their influence furtive; 
their most effectual enemy had ever been an ex- 
osition of their designs, when their feebleness | 
Solent as apparent as their motives were execra- | 
ble. When the world once saw their designs in | 
their true characters, they had never failed to be- | 
come not only objects of contempt, but of disgust | 





to tamper with the rights of an intelligent — 
The slaveholding States would regard the first 
attempt to legislate on that subject, in the District | 





} 
j 


| 








of Columbia, as an ‘* entering-wedge,’’ to further 


legislation for other Territories and States of the | 
Union, and he would warn gentlemen to pause || 


before they took the first step in a matter more 
momentous in national importance by far than the 
Revolution by which this nation gained its inde- | 
pendence, and established on the ruins of arbitrary | 
power, the freest republic for the protection and | 
preservation of constitutional liberty that is re- | 
corded on the pages of modern or ancient history. | 
Let gentlemen pause, then, he repeated, before | 
they gave the least countenance or toleration to | 
& practice, or measures, fraught with a train of | 
evils and calamities that unborn generations | 
might yet live to deplore. As wisdom proclaimed 
that the first spark that fell that threatened a con- | 
fagration, should be immediately extinguished, 


80 true paier proclaimed that the first step about || 


to be taken that threatened the very existence of | 
our Federal Government, and to produce conse- 
quent evils that no human tongue could foretell, 
should be opposed and thwarted upon its very | 
threshhold. ae one, he had ever been disposed | 
to show them not the least countenance here or 
elsewhere, and so help him God he never would | 
80 long as he entertained the least regard for this | 
Union, and the preservation of our present form | 
of Government, which that subject threatened | 
with such immediate and imminent danger. 

Mr. B. said the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] he thought in the sin- 
cerity of his heart, as he had before intimated, 
ware ee the northern and 

tn people generally, the test injury, as 
Well as injustice. If (said ie) this eomiee of 
things is poner in, whether for political effect 
here or elsewhere, it will be impossible in future 
(such will be the prejudices that it will excite to 
the South) for any gentleman, merchant or other- 
wise, from the North or East, to reside in any 
one of the southern States, or even to travel 





| est inconveniences. 
iT 


| this very misguided course pursued by his own 
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hospitality and kindness, without being suspected 


| as a spy or servile agitator, and put to the great- 


Such would be the effect of 


countrymen. Sir, (said he,) this is a practical 
view of the subject that I take, and in which I 
believe that the continued agitation of this sub- 
ject by the Abolitionists must eventually and in- 


evitably’ result, and which, at no distant day, | 


would amount to an entire non-intercourse be- 
tween these two communities. He would here 





ask, if that enterprising people were prepured to | 


do anything that would so much contribute to 
oppose their interest as private citizens, and to 
destroy their greatest prosperity? 
a prudent, thinking people, they could not be 
blinded longer by a designing priesthood, or am- 
bitious, jealous politicians. The project, there- 
fore, of these deluded, ignorant fanatics would 
clearly be more injurious to their own neighbors 
than to those whom they sought to affect, but 
who were far, as private persons, placed beyond 


of their power to affect their private property or 
their personal safety. It was only in a national 
point of view that they could affect the South, 
and that by destroying this Union which com- 
posed this great and benign Government under 
which we lived, by effecting which they them- 
selves were obliged to be the greatest losers. Let 
any statesman examine the subject, and that 
fact would be demonstrated beyond controversy. 
Why, then, should that deluded and miserable 
set of agitators receive the countenance of the 
North and East, more than from the South, while 
their efforts were so well calculated to cripple 
their best interests, and check their growing pros- 


| perity ? 


It is impossible that that sagacious people, 
heretofore so much famed for their foresight and 
intelligence, should now become so steeped in 
priestcraft, superstition, and prejudice, as not to 
be longer able to see their glaring impolicy, and 
the total subversion of their best interest, by 


| | their perseverance in the wild, impracticable, and 
and detestation. ‘They should be the last on earth || 


visionary course pursued by their priesthood in 
their abolition efforts. 
the sons of those revolutionary fathers of New 
England be, who contributed so much in effecting 
the glorious independence of this great republican 
empire—and is it possible that these hardy sons 
of the North and East should be so delinquent in 
duty, as to require now to be spurred on by the 
etitions of adults, women, and school children. 
ir, the whole subject is farcical, originated by 
the priesthood to acquire distinction and political 
notoriety; such a one as should meet the con- 
tempt and ridicule of the sturdy sons of democ- 
racy of the East, North, and South, and such as 
should be indulged only in the dreams of old 
maids, grannies, and children. There is not an 
idea connected with any part of the subject that 
deserves the name of manliness, and becoming 
the consideration of an intelligent statesman. 
Are these people yet to learn to weigh the con- 
sequence of a severance of this Union, and par- 
ticularly when fanaticism and anti-slavery become 
the avowed cause? Have they yet to count the 
cost, and anticipate the loss of this mad project? 


|| Are they still ignorant that a non-intercourse law 
would be the immediate consequence of a sépara- | 


tion of the two sections of this country? Are they 
not aware that commercial regulations would be 
immediately entered into by the South with the 
European Powers on more advantageous terms 


than it is now had with them? Would not Great | 


Britain jump at such a proposition, and embrace 
with avidity the manifold advantages that she 
would realize from the acquisition of such meas- 
ures? Then, sir, what would become of your 
manufactories to the North and East? From what 
oo would you get your raw materials, par- 
ticularly cotton? here would you find a mar- 
ket for your fabricated materials? Your coarse 
cottons and woolens that are now consumed al- 
most exclusively by the slaves of the South? 
Surely northern politicians must have taken buta 
bird’s-eye-view of this subject, who can even con- 
nive at such a course of suicidal policy? There 
would necessarily be a perfect stagnation in every 


If they were | 


Ho. or Reps. 


frst attempt to legislate on it would sever this | through any one of these States, many of which || branch of your manufactories, and a scene of dis- 
|| have hitherto been to them the mere abodes of | 


tress and confusion, want and penury would fol- 
low in quick succession—hitherto unknown to 
— part of the population of this country. 

Sut, sir, (said he,) these are not all of the ca- 
| lamities that such a policy would inflict on those 
| unfortunate people. In whose hands, he would 
| ask, was now placed nineteen twentieths of the 

shipping of this country? Certainly in those of 
the goo — of the North and East. What, 
sir, would become of them and their commerce 
| at such a time? Where would you find employ- 
| ment for your sailors and seamen, excluded from 
| the southern ports and southern trade? Your 
| shipping would be left to rot in your own ports 
and harbors, apd your seamen to prowl through 
your cities in beggary and want. Such, Mr. 
Speaker, would be the inevitable effects, in my 
| humble judgment, of a non-intercourse law passed 


i by the southern States, on the interest of the 


| their baneful influence, and, as such, it was out || 
had flooded all Europe and Asia for three cen- || 


| 
} 


| 

{ 

| North and East; and to such it must come at last, 
| if the North and East are so blended with super- 
| stition and fanaticism as to give countenance to 
| the Quixotic project of the Abolitionists. 

It is in vain for them to flatter themselves that 
| the southern people would prefer the continuance 
| of this Union to a surrender of their right tu their 
| property, under any conditions or circumstances 
| that might be proposed by foreign interference or 
| fanatical agitation. No, there was not a member 
| in that House from the South that would pause 


|| & moment in preferring the inviolable retention of 


; 


' 
| 
| 


Truiy degenerate must || 





| 


| 


} 
| this Union, under such degrading circum- 


| his right to his property to a continuance of this 
| Union; and should that question ever be made 
| which was now threatened by the character of 
| the petition on your table, gentlemen deceived 
themselves egregiously if they expected to hear 
one dissenting voice in any southern or slave- 
holding State of this Union. He could assure 
the House, however much they might be divided 
| in relation to men and abstract political principles, 
| that on that subject at least there was but one 
sentiment prevalent throughout every slavehold- 
ing State of this Union, so far as his information 
extended. In fact, a man who paused in a decis- 
ion on that subject, to the South would be deemed 
| and treated asa traitor. He implored honorable 
| gentlemen from all sections of the Union, if they 
had any lurking doubts or suspicions on that 
subject, forthwith to discard them. The whole 
scheme was impracticable, short of the bloodiest 
civil ard religious war that had ever been wit- 
nessed or recorded in the history of man; and 
| before it could be effected, the fairest portion of 
this favored land of republican freemen would 
be truly converted into ‘‘ a howling wilderness.”” 
| And were consequences like these to present no 
| barrier to the wild enthusiasm of a fiend-like 
| fanaticism? He called on gentlemen upon all 


| sides of the House to pause well before they took 


| 


|| the first step to give countenance to the insanity 


| of these fanatical madmen. 
| Mr.B. said, so far as he was interested, it would 
| not make the least difference to him, as a private 
| man, to live in a separated or a united Govern- 
ment; but, as a public man and an American 
statesman, he felt the deepest interest for the per- 
petuity of the Union, and the sacred fraternity 
of the States; and it was that to which we must 
| all come at last, if this question ever gained as- 
| cendency in the Congress of the United States. 
| The South would be compelled to decide whether 
| they wouid give up their own property or the 
| Umion. Was there a single man in the nation so 
ignorant as not to know what would be their 
unanimous decision on that subject? Sir, (said 
| he,) I repeat it, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is not a man to the south of the Potomac, 
that would not be looked on as a traitor, that 
| would hesitate in deciding against the continuance 


stances. Such a one could not live among us, 
and it is for the eastern and northern Abolition- 
ists to press us to make this most sad decision. 
What, then, will be their condition? Will they 


have liberated one slave more? Will it not be. 


oo further out of their power ever to do this? 
ill they not have to decide, too, on this great al- 
ternative? Will they not have to decide whether 
they will remain members of this Union with the 
slaveholding States, or to seperate from them in 
consequenee of their continuing to hold their 
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slaves? Sir, let them look to their commerce— 
their manufactories, Let them jook to a non- 
intercourse with the southern States, and what 
will become of these great sources of wealth, en- 
terprise, and even sustenance to a large part of 
their population, 

To a New England man, human nature cannot 
conceive a project more suicidal and self-immo- 
lating than that now agitated by the religious 
fanatics and priesthood of the eastern and north- 
ero States. But such a policy could only be ex- 


ected when politicians were prompted to action | 


y the exhortation of women and children. It 
is not in the field, nor is it in the Cabinet, where 
the council of lovely woman has been found most 
potent to adorn her sex; she is destined fora 
different sphere, and it is for the want of men— 

*“* That women become most mannish grown, 
And assuine the part that men sbould act alone.” 
He would tell the Abolitionists not a single 
object that they contended for could they accom- 
plish short ha civil war, and one, too, that 


would drench the fairest fields of this great Re- | 


public with brothers’ blood; .and that they are 
stupid—silly—idle creatures, who dream of the 
contrary. Where, then, will be found their women 
and children who crowd this House with siily 

Where their priests? 


from danger and responsibility, and even then 
denying the part that they had once taken in 
getting up this tragic drama? Will their women 
then be seen in the field, amid the clangor of 
arms and the shouts of victory, or heard in their 


cabinet with the cries of their children around | 


them? Let the hardy sons of New England, who 
have had little or nothing to do with getting up 
this excitement, but on whom alone the brunt of 
war would rest, if acted out, answer this! They 
have never heretofore required the cries of their 
children, and the exhortation of their women, to 
urge them on in defense of their rights. He 
looked on the whole of the present attempt of the 
priesthood and Abolitionists, as a libel on their 
character, and he believed, as he had every reason 
to hope, that it would be ultimately proven so. 
No, they knew too well that their rights had not 
been invaded by their brethren to the South— 
not even threatened by them; and he would not 


for a moment believe that that intelligent people | 


would ever plunge this country into all the horrors 


of civil war, to gratify the base, cunning, ambitious | 


designs of an unprincipled, ignorant priesthood, 
who dared to speak alone through their women 
and children, and thus to instigate to false action 
men whom they would not meet face to face, and 
measure reason against reason, on the impolicy 
and evil consequences of their acts. 


But (said Mr. B.) this is no new mode with the | 


riests to insinuate the influence of Church in 
state. It has been by the acquisition of such in- 
fluence over the ‘* weaker vessel,’’ the imbecile 


and ignorant of all ages, that they have succeed- | 


ed in enslaving mankind, which nothing but the 
light of reason, the progress of science, and the 
rapid march of universal intelligence, have con- 
tributed so much to dispel. 

if there be any that yet doubt of the baneful 


effects of this unwarrantable interference of the | 


Church in the affairs of State, let him cast his 
eyes over the history of the middleages; let him 
view through: that mirror through which is re- 
flected a scene of blood and carnage that deluged 
the barrens of both Europe and Asia for four 
centuries with blood; and have in vain challenged 
the history of the world for a parallel; and let 
him answer, when have similar causes failed to 
produce like effects? 

Mr. Speaker, I am no alarmist. I would to 
God I could allay this spirit of fanatacism and 
folly, and that every man, woman, and child in 
this land could view it in all its native deformi- 
ties. It poisons every fountain of social inter- 
course, and breathes over the whole circle of its 
malign influence a blighting and withering exha- 


lation, before whose pestiferous blast all nature | 


seems to sicken and decay. 

But perhaps I have dwelt long enough on this 
part of this disturbing subject. At least | have 
my own conviction of the indelicate, if*not the 
more unenviable situation that honorable gentle- 


mou assume here, who persistin preseating these 


are In the tented | 
eld? No, sir, but skulking, shivering, shrinking | 
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| etitions and urging their consideration on this 
|| House; a situation that no honorable member 
|| could be desirous to covet, however fond he might 
| be of notoriety. He had always regretted ex- 
| ceedingly whenever he had seen an honorable 
| member of that House rise and announce his in- 


| tention to present a petition of that character. | 


'| He thought it much more fitting and patriotic in 
| honorable members to put all such in their pock- 
| ets, or return them to their deluded, short-sighted 
authors; or, perhaps, to those wily priests who 


|| Yes, sir, better, far better, would the venerable 
and honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Apams] serve the cause of liberty, religion, 
and the peace and permanence of this Govern- 
ment, were he to return them to his constituents, 
whether men, women, or children,and warn them 
of the perils and dangers that they provoke by 
|| their follies. Let him go and convince them of 
| the impracticability of their Utopian, visionary 
| crusade against the rights of southern men, who 


| 


|| particle of that sacred right that they had inherited 


| from their fathers, under their Constitution, and | 


_ held without molestation for the better half of a 
century. Let him teach these constituents, for 
| uninformed they must be, how revolting it is to 
|| the feelings of honorable men to have impudent 
|| strangers, totally ignorant of their situations or 
|| conditions, to intrude on their deliberation, and 
| undertake to dictate to them in what manner they 
| should treat a subject, or dispose of it, in which 
they have not a single interest, and of which, 
|| from the very nature of things, they cannot have 
anything like correct information. Let him, sir, 
| return with his idle, self-immolating petitions, 
and endeavor to dispel from the eyes of those 
weak deluded petitioners the trance that has been 


so ingeniously imposed on them by anambitious, || 
cunning, designing, but dastardly priesthood, | 


whose predecessors have done so much mischief 


to mankind through all ages, without hazarding | 
the first hem of their garments in battle! Let | 


him show what all history has proved to be the 
consequences of a religious war, and that such 


must be, if persisted in by them, (and they can | 


stir up enough to effect it,) the unquestionably 
inevitable result in the present case. 


Let no man deceive himself in the nature of | 


this extraordinary project of fanaticism? There 
| may yet grow out of it scenes that, in enormity, 


|| will by far outstrip those enacted by the Christian | 


|| and Turk in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
'| centuries, and with what final benefit to the chris- 
|| tian world, let history speak. Yes, sir, proceed 
|| with your fanatic designs, and you may light up 
| a blaze of even a religious war, that may end in 
| the extermination of one portion or the other of 

our fairest countrymen. 


| the South, whose religion it is to hold slaves, 


|, those of the North, who have thus undertaken to 
|| - sentence of condemnation on them? No. 
‘| You will find some of our oldest and ablest men 
|| of the church, who have grown grey under their 
|| present institutions, where slavery is tolerated, 
taking the field in resistance to the usurpation and 
| insolence of their foreign invaders, in defense of 
their religion, their rights, and their property. 
|The church, too, may not escape the shock that 
|| some of theirdesigning priests may have intended 
|| alone for state, by which the foundation of their 
|| presbyteries and episcopacies may be shaken to their 
|| centers; and it may shortly become necessary for 
|, the South to prescribe the limits to these minis- 
|| terial incendiaries and their unholy abettors. To 
| such a state of frensy have they already excited 
|, the indignant feelings of the people of the South, 
|| that suspicion amounts to the conviction of any 
| ase of being an incendiary. The forms of a 
| trial have been dispensed with, and will be, under 
| this state of excitement, and the accused, though 
/| innocent, by the madness and folly of abolition- 
ism, may be, in the hurry of the excitement that 
| they have created, dragged to an ignominious 
|| punishment. 
‘| He would again repeat it, that those ignorant 
| creatures knew not what they had been doing; 
' some of them were not even acquainted with the 
extent of the mischief that they had been induced 


i 
} 
} 
| 
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had been more instrumental in getting them up. | 


would sooner see their fields and their forests |! 
|, deluged with blood than yield to such a foe one | 


Will the christians of | 


11, 
Senate. 
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by others to set on foot; in fact, none were More 

ignorant than themselves of the true nature of 

the subject, that they had presamed to instruc; 

and dictate to this House in what manner it should 

act. He hesitated not to say, when this subject 

approached to extremes, that its mischiefs would 
recoil on the heads of its authors, though, Der. 
haps, at the expense of the happiness and lives 
of thousands and tens of thousands of bet 
souls, 

Mr. B. was proceeding to show how much more 
the northern and eastern States would be affected 
by adissolution of the States, and a subversion 
of the present Government, than the southern ang 
south western States would be, when he gave way 
to Mr. Taytor, of New York, on whose motion 
the House adjourned; and, before the subject was 
taken up again, the House adopted Mr. Elawes’s 
resolution to lay all petitions of that character yy, 
the table, without reading or entertaining any 

|, further action on them. s 


ter 


Note.—In justice to the ministers of the Bay- 
tist and Methodist churches, from the best jy- 
formation had on the subject, they have had but 
little, if anything, to do with getting up this fa- 
natical excitement; and in the South it is believed 
that they are unanimously opposed to every step 
that the fanatics have taken in relation to aboli- 
tion. 


CESSION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


| SPEECH OF HON. H. HUBBARD, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In Senate, February 11, 1837. 


| . The bill to cede the public lands to the States in which 
they lie being under consideration—the question being oa 
its second reading— 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked, that he presumed 
that all those who wished to be heard in support 
of this bill had enjoyed the opportunity. And he 
would at once make the motion to lay the bill 
|; upon the table, in order to test the opinion of the 
|| Senate as to the policy of the measure, if he did 
not consider himself called upon to make some 
|| few general observations in relation to this sub- 

ject. He intended, however, to submit that mo- 

tion before he resumed his seat. And he will 

now proceed to state the particular reasons which 
'\-will induce him to submit the motion. He cer- 
tainly cannot, with any truth, be charged with 
| entertaining any feeling unfriendly to the new 
|| States. He was their friend; he had been their 
| friend; and he could appeal with confidence to 
| the records of this and of the other House as evi- 
| dence of the truth of the assertion. He had sus- 
| tained, here and elsewhere, every measure which 
was calculated to advance their interests; unless 


| it could be inferred that he had given evidence of 


yield in their love for their religion, and piety, to|, his hostility by opposing a general reduction in 


| the price of the public lands, wheresoever they 
/may be located. This he had done. He could 
, not believe that such a course was necessary (0 
the interests of the States northwest of the Ohio. 
| Certainly such a course could not be just to the 
interests of the old States. He would not be 
found in opposition even to the application of the 
graduation principle, whenever he was satisfied 
that any portion of the public domain was over- 
valued at $1 25 per acre; but, for one, he enter- 
tained no doubt that a very large portion of the 
public lands, liable to private entry, was not only 
| worth the minimum price, but would command 
| it at any time in market. 
In making the motion which he designed to 
make, he would assure his friends from the new 
| States that he was actuated by no unkind feeling 
to them, but from a sense of public duty. The 
course of the remarks of the Senator from South 
| Carolina would lead any one to suppose that he 
had brought this subject forward out of pure re- 
gard to the interest of the new States; that he 
considered there was existing a great inequality 
in privilege between the new and the old States, 
in this and in the other House of Congress; that 
there was a degree of subserviency on the part 
of the new States—a want of independence; and 
that this bill, if it should become a law, would 
give to the new States equal rights—would free 
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them from the thraldom now imposed upon them, 

and place them on a footing equally independent 

with their sister States. Can this beso? Where 

js the evidence of this inequality, of this embar- | 
rassment on the part of the new States? Where | 
js the evidence of any disposition on the part of | 
the old States to hold the new States in check? 

It is not to be found. The history of the legisla- 
tion of Congress, from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, cannot fail to furnish evidence of an 
unceasing and unfailing devotedness among the 
representatives of the old States, in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, to the best 
interest of the new States. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Mississippi furthest from me, [Mr. || 
Biack,}and the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Linn,] have on more than one occasion ad- 
mitted that the representatives from the old, had 
not only been just but generous to the new States. | 
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| in favor of that bill; but it was nevertheless re- 


| and whoever will carefully examine all its provis- 
| lons, Must concur In opinion most fully with the 
| Senator from Missouri. 
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| friendly to that bill, not to urge action at this time 


upon this bill; such a course must be known to 
the members of the House of Representatives, 
and must prevent action upon the bill now before 
that body. He was aware that some of the Sen- | 
ators from the new States were not very strongly 


garded as a measure for the benefit, and, in his | 


judgment, for the exclusive benefit of the new States. || 


His worthy friend, the Senator from Missouri, | 
{Mr. Linn,] had frankly admitted, what he be- | 
lieved to be truth, that the bill which had been so | 
recently passed by the Senate, was a most ad- | 
vantageous measure to the new States; that they 

had no reason to ask for or to expect a better bill; | 


And yet Senators from 
the new States, before threat bill could have left 
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to the people; and he could not but consider it 
disrespectful to the feelings of the new States to 
deny this favor. He certainly, for one, meant no 
| disrespect to the feelings of the new States, and 
yet he could not yield his assent to the proposi- 
tion, for the reasons which he had assigned. He 
| was utterly opposed to a report going forth to the 
people, under the authority of the Senate, in favor 
| of the measure. Such would be inevitably the 
case if the Senate proceeded further. If it was 
| committed, a majority of the committee would be 
the friends of the measure; the report would be 
the report of that majority; it would go forth to 
the American people as the act of the Senate. 
| The time has not yetarrived when any such pro- 
rhe 
uestion involved is one affecting the interests of 
the whole people; and nothing would do more 


| prejudice to the very measure in contemplation 
this Hall, are found advocating, and with all their || than to send forth, at a time like the present, a 
power and influence supporting, the bill offered || report as the act of the Senate calculated to fore- 
by the Senator from South Carolina. He must || stall public opinion. 


The fact is so, and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is mistaken if lre supposes that the interests 
of the new States have been embarrassed, in the 


slightest degree, by the action of Congress hereto- 
fore.. The reverse is the fact. Their interests || 
have been invariably promoted, even at the sacri- 
fice of the rights, in some measure, of the old | 
States themselves. 

The Senator expresses his surpyse that this 
pill should be opposed at this stage; that it should 
be refused asecond reading; thatthe Senate should 
object even to its printing. He was not aware 
that the question of printing had been made. He 
certainly had no objection to have the bill printed; 
but he was opposed to its second reading, be- 
cause, if read a second time, it would have to be 
referred to a committee, and would be open toa 
full discussion, 

He could not but regret that the Senator had in- | 
troduced this bill; and might he not now ask, as | 
he had on a former day, why has he done this at 
this late period of the session, when only seven- 
teen working days could come before this Con- 








be permitted to say that such a course is full of | 
danger to the bill now before the House. He had 
not a single doubt, that unless the bill now before 
the Senate is put to rest, there will be no further | 


| action upon the bill now before the House. He 


was, therefore, as the friend of that bill which 
had been so fully considered by the Senate, and 
which had so long engaged the attention and the | 
time of the Senators, and which had so recentl 
passed this body—unwilling to take a step which 
would embarrass its further progress. He should | 


| vote, for this reason, to lay the bill offered by the 
| Senator from South Carolina on the table, as he 
'| considers such a course would be more respectful 
| than to deny it a second reading. 

He was opposed to any further proceeding upon || 


this bill, because, as he had before stated, the | 


| public and private business now on the Calendar 


imperiously demands all the consideration and all 


| He must, therefore, oppose any further pro- 
ceeding of the Senate upon this measure. He 
| viewed it as calculated to embarrass the bill for 
which he had voted, and which had been so re- 
| cently sent to the other House. He considered 
this measure uncalled for; as calculated to agitate 
the public mind in a way and manner prejudicial 
to the eventual success of any such measure; as 
standing in the way of all the public and private 
| business now on the Calendar; and as proposing 
to cede the property of the whole people, and that 
| without their consent or knowledge, to particular 


|| States; and, in truth, from every view which he 


had take of this subject, his mind had been 
brought to the conclusion that this movement 
was premature, replete with evil rather than good 
| to the new States, and that it ought not to be at 
| this time further discussed. He would, there- 

fore, move to lay the bill on the table, and call for 











the time of the Senate. There is no time for an || the yeas and nays. 

_ gress must terminate its labors? Why has the || extended discussion upon this measure. Sucha | Mr. H. afterwards withdrew the motion at the 
Senator seen fit, at this time, to introduce this || course would be most unjust to the public, and request of Mr. Benron and Mr. Tipton. 

subject before the Senate and the nation? certainly |! would be most ruinous to individual, to private); 

a subject of higher importance than any other— | interests. ‘There are hardly days enough remain- ; : 

a subject more immediately affecting the interests || ing of this Congress to give to the public business | PUBLIC LANDS. 

: of the whole people than any other. ‘The Senator || now on the docket the attention and consideration || iene 

: himself says that he does notexpect that the bill || which that public business demands. But, in || SPEECH OF HON. R. J. WALKER, 

q will receive any definite legislation during the || addition to this, there are also individual claims || 

present session, but he wishes the bill referred, || which have long been before the Senate, and which | OF MISSISSIPPI, 

anda report made. He wishes the subject de- || are of the greatest importance to the persons con- || In Senate, January 14, 1837, 

; bated. He considers it so important a subject || cerned, and which it would be most oppressive | b ‘os tele aia ntaeee . . 

: that it should be debated at large, and for days, 1 and unjust to postpone for the sake of a mere de- || o ap eS ner me +n Mo nv wa ne 
: before any report for or against the project should | bate upon this measure. He was, therefore, op- |; °°" ne 5enea, Megiting the opie, to eatenh. gyro 

: be sent forth to the people. He was entirely | posed to further proceeding onthis ground. But || Mr. WALKER said, the great principle con- 
‘ opposed to any such proceeding; and if there was || even if there was time, he would object, and || tained in the bill now under consideration was to 
; a public, a pressing necessity for the measure— || strenuously object, to any interference with the || arrest monopolies of the public lands, and limit 
. ifit was founded in general policy, it is somewhat || public domain in the way proposed by the Sena- || the sale to settlers or cultivators. The adoption 
» remarkable that the Senator from South Carolina || tor from South Carolina. His own State had a || of this measure would have a material influence 
. did not at the commencement of the session bring || deep interest in this property; it belonged to the || upon the revenue of the Government and the pros- 
f this bill forward when there would have been || people of New Hampshire, in common with the | pevity of the country. Before investigating the 
+ time not only for deliberation, but for action. |) people of the other States and Territories. And |; details of the bill, it would be proper to examine 
’ He must object, therefore, most strenuously, to || who has asked the Senator from South Carolina || the preliminary question, whether the great prin- 
4 any further proceeding at this time upon this sub- | to move in this affair? He would not agree that || ciple upon which the bill reposes is such as to 
. ject; and he could not but feel some surprise that |; the property of his people should be ceded away | recommend it to the favorable consideration of 
. the Senators from the new States are among those || without their consent. He would not himself || the American Senate. So long as Con ress offers 
a. who are urging action upon this measure. Asa 1} take such a step unasked and unsolicited, and he || for sale hundreds of millions of acres of land, with 
. friend to the new States—as a friend of the bill |; should protest against any other person taking || no limitation upon the extent of the purchase, 
. which has so recently passed the Senate and been || such acourse. The history of the Revolution || vast quantities of these lands must pass into the 
d sent to.the House of Representatives, he would || will show full well what had been done by his | hends of a few capitalists, thus authorized and 
. say that no further action ought to take place || native State in the acquisition of the public do- | invited by the Government to make the purchase; 
‘. upon the measure now before the Senate. It || main; and he never could or would lend his aid || and when these capitalists confine their opera- 
. occurred to him, and must occur to every Sena- ] in the disposal of the public lands without the ap- || tions to the acquisition of lands unoccupied by 
y tor, that the pendency of this bill here would | provaland withoutdirection of his people. There || any settler, it was clearly erroneous to denounce 
sd greatly embarrass, if not aahay defeat, the final || are no memorials before the Senate, even from the | such speculations during the continuance of the 

passage of the bill to which he had just referred. | new States, for this cession. Those which -had || existing system. It was the system that was 

to There certainly could be no occasion for passing | been referred to would be found to ask only for 1 wrong; and, so long as it was continued, any de- 
7 s ‘nat bill, if there is to be a favorable action upon | particular cessions, and for special purposes. He || nunciation of those who purchased large bodies 
0g this, | would not, then, move further. Enough has al- || of the unoceupied public lands was worse than 
he The bill presented by the Senator from South || ready been done. The Senator has introduced || ridiculous. Such purchases had been made, and 
th arolina proposes to cede to the new States, on || his bill; it has been discussed. The bill and the || would continue to be made, by many respectable 
he certain terms, all the unsold lands within their | arguments in its favor will be printed; they. will || citizens, in accordance with the invitation of the 
> respective limits. Should this become a law there | go forth, and will have the effect of calling the || Government, and any denunciation of such pur- 
he would be much propriety in permitting the new | public mind to the consideration of the subject; | chasers would only react upon the Con 

ty States, respectively, to make their own preémp- | and there he would leave it, and wait for the ex- | which adopted the existing system, as well as 
8, ton regulations, for the benefit of their own citi- || pression of the will of the American people in || every succeeding Congress which refuses its re- 
‘at zens. There cannot be, in his judgment, a single || relation to this absorbing subject. || peal or modification. But the question recurs, 
rt good reason assigned for the passage of the bill || The Senator from Mississippi says thatthe sub- || does this system best promote the prosperity of 
nd before the House of Representatives if this bill || ject ought to be debated, that the bill ought to be | the American people? and shall we continue to 
id 18 to be d. . He would, therefore, most sin- || committed, and that reports containing arguments | and encou the monopoly of the public 
ee cerely advise the Senators from the new States, || for and against the measure ought to be sent forth || lands by a few individuals, or to amend ex- 
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isting system as to sell the public lands only in | 


limited quantities, sufficient for farms or planta- 
tions, and thus reserve for these great and useful 
purposes this noble public domain? 
these lands shall thus be reserved for sale only 
for settlement or cultivation, or whether they 


shall be permitted to pass into the hands of a few | 
individuals, by townships, counties, and even | 


entire States, in a single year, is the true question 
which we must determine. 

The evils of the existing system were only 
fully developed during the past year, and that 


which preceded it. By the returns from the Land || 


Office, the sales, exclusive of those at Pontotoc, 
Mississippi, during the first three quarters of the 
pent year, amounted to ,063,430, and the num- 

er of acres sold, to 15,934,430. Thus, upon the 
same ratio, the sales of the year 1836 amounted to 


20,000,000 of acres, and upwards of $25,000,000; | 


and, including the sales at Pontotoc, to more than 
21,000,000 of acres, and more than $27,000,000. 
In a single year, thus a portion of the public 
domain has been sold bite equal in superficial 
extent to the great State of Ohio, and exceeding 
the superficies of five New England States, con- 
taining more than two millions of people. In_ 
this manner entire States are swept in a single 


thus exercise a greater control over the destiny 
of these States for half a century to come, than 
the National and State Legislatures combined. 
any system be devised more destructive of 

equal rights and republican principles? In vain | 
shall we have struck down the feudal system, 
with its accompanying relation of lord and vas- 
sal, if we create and continue here this worse 
than feudal vassalage, this system of American 
landlords engrossing millions of acres, and regu- | 
lating the terms of sale or settlement. 
shall we have abolished the system of primo- 

niture and entailments, as calculated to create 
anded monopolies, if we sustain the existing 
policy, by which a few capitalists may engross 
In a single yor the ownership of States, and 
control the destiny of millions. 


Whether | 


In vain |' 
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rate of twenty-one million of acres per annum, | 


every acre of good land in the present new States 
and organized Territories of the Union. 


land remains the property of the Government, | 


will notastill higher price be demanded for those | 
If we abolish |! 


lands by those who hold them? 
the system of sales to speculators, these milliqns | 


| of acres of good land, now owned by the Govern- | 


| ment, will pass, from time to time, at the mini- 


| mum price, into the hands of settlers or cultiva- | 


tors, which otherwise would be purchased by | 
speculators, and resold by them at from five to 


_ thirty dollars peracre, Every Senator who votes 


toa decree of man condemning to remain waste 
| and uncultivated vast regions created b 
| inexhaustibly fertile, and inviting the 

year into the hands of speculators, who may || 





| lagves ? 


| the public mind, and when settlers and cultivators 
|| purchased the public lands at the minimum price 


against this bill, votes for continuing a system 
by which this vast enhancement to settlers and | 
cultivators, of the price of the public lands, must 
soon take place. tT 


pied lands. It prevents or postpones the settle- 
ment of those lands and decreases the wealth, pro- | 
ducts, and population of a State. It is equivalent | 


nature 
and of 
improvement. What Senator, from any new 
State, has not seen whole townships of land re- 
maining in the hands of speculators, waste and 
unoccupied, where otherwise purchases by set- 
tlers or cultivators would have been made at the 
minimum price of the Government, and where 
would now be smiling farms and prosperous vil- 


he Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] tells 
us, that under the present system the new States 
have grown and prospered. No, sir; it was be- 
fore the present system of speculation had seized 





peracre. But will it be contended that a State 
will flourish more by enabling speculators to sell 


| to settlers and cultivators, at from five to thirty 
An extent of || 


dollars per acre, those very lands which other- 


_ would be sold for these purposes at on 
When | 
this monopoly shall be complete, and no good |. 


here can be no greater curse || 
to any country, no more serious impediment to || 
its prosperity, than the high price of its unoccu- || 
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| | mum required for settlement and cultivation an 
speculators in a very few years must own nearly | 


nually be five million acres, which under this bill 


e dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, but by the cop. 


tinuance of the existing system sold by specy. 
lators to settlers at an average profit of five dol. 
lars per acre, there would, by this bill, be sayoq 
annually to the settlers and cultivators of the new 
States twenty-five millions of dollars in the price 
of their lands. B 
_ But admitting that of these refuse lands, lon: 
in market, proposed to be reduced on an avers 
age twenty-five cents per acre, a million of acres 
were purchased annually for settlement and ey)|\j. 
vation, there would be saved annually to the settlers 


_ of the new States, in the price of their lands, 


$250,000; being less by upwards of twenty-fou; 
millions annually than is saved to the settlers of 
the new States by the adoption of this measure, 
If it were proposed at once, by an act of Congress 
to transfer the whole public domain to specula. 


| tors, at the minimum price per acre, what Sena. 


tor from any new State would not at once object 
to it? Would we not all say it would be equiva. 
lent to raising to settlers the price of these lands, 
on an average, five dollars per acre? And yet can 
we close our eyes to the fact, that, by continuing 
the present system for a few years, the same con. 


_ sequences must follow, when, could we even ob- 
| tain from Congress a reduction of the price of the 
| public lands, there will remain none worth pur- 
| chasing upon which the reduction could operate? 
| Continue this system a few years, and the land 
| offices of the United States will be abolished for 
| all practical purposes, and offices opened in their 
| place by sande 

| this been done in at least one of the new States, 
| and half a million of acres advertised for sale by 


ating companies. Already has 


a single company, at prices varying from two 
to thirty dollars per acre. Another company 
is progressing with its entries, with a capital of 


| $6,000,000; and this, with other similar associa- 


tions now formed and forming, and individual 


| capitalists embarked in these operations, will 


monopolize the public domain, leaving, in a very 


1é 


in 


th 
co 


ur 


a ele tt Oe ea ewes 2 


territory equal to five States, passing, in a single || wise they would obtain at a dollar and a quarter || 
year, into the hands of speculators! must not this || per acre? The facts in our past history are 
create here a landed aristocracy, without the | against the argument of the Senator from Ken- 
title, but more wealthy and powerful than the || tucky. The average sales of the public lands 
sinking nobility of England? It will establish a || from 1796 to 1830, amounted to less than one 
fourth estate, more controlling than the legisla- } million of acres perannum. Sales must, there- 


short time, not an acre worth cultivating, to be 
| purchased at the Government price per acre. 
We do not yet feel fully all the evils of the sys- 
tem, because in most of the new States the Gov- 
ernment still has considerable bodies of good land 
for sale at the minimum price, and competes with 


tive, executive, and judicial poms It will con- || fore, then have been made almost exclusively to 


trol agriculture and its products, by regulating 
the price of landed property. It will certain! 
introduce into the new States the system of land. 
lord and tenant, by which the occupant will not | 
be the owner of the sdil he cultivates, but the | 
tributary of some absentee landlord, who will, ip | 
the shape of an annual rent, reap nearly all the | 
profits of the labor of the cultivator. It will | 
establish a relation of abject dependence, on the | 
one hand, and tyrannical power on the other. It | 
will impoverish the many, and enrich the few. | 
It will create a war of capital against labor, of | 
the producer against the non-producer, of the | 
cultivator against the speculator; a war in which | 
this Government will be arrayed on the side of | 
the speculator, enlarging his dominion, increas- 
ing his power, until, in a few years more, he will | 
ee a complete monopoly, and maintain an | 
undisputed empire throughout the valley of the | 
West. 

There can be no greater injury to any country | 
than the monopoly of its lands by a few individ 
uals, thus keeping those lands out of the hands | 
of settlers and cultivators, and condemning vast | 
regions of fertile lands to remain for years waste 
and uncultivated. The West, for many years, 
has been endeavoring to obtain from Congress a 
reduction of the price of the public lands; but the 
continuation of the existing system is worse than 
a refusal to reduce the price; it is equivalent to a 
law raising the price to settlers and cultivators 


| 





settlers and cultivators by the Government at the 
minimum price, when the West increased so 
rapidly. But what is the case now? Why more 
than four fifths of the sales are made to specu- 
lators. Thus, we have seen the sales of the year 
1836, including those at Pontotoc, amounting to 
more than twenty-one million acres; the sales of 
1835, to thirteen million acres; and the sales of 
1834, to four million six hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand acres—making the total of sales for the 
years specified, of thirty-eight million six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand acres; while the 
total of sales from 1796 to 1824, were thirty-two 
millions eight hundred and forty-three thousand 
and nineteen acres. 

Thus it is proved that the sales of the last three 
years exceed, by nearly six million acres, the 
entire sales for nearly forty years preceding. The 
system of sales then at the minimum price, by 


fact the system under which the new States grew 
and prospered; but let any new State realize what 
will soon be the situation of all of them under the 
existing sales, when every acre of unoccupied 


| good land within their limits will be in the hands 
| of speculators, and not an acre to be obtained at 


| heretofore to increase and prosper? 
|| thinks so must believe that a State will flourish 
‘| more rapidly by enhancing to settlers and culti- 


from one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, | 


to a price varying from five to thirty dollars per 
acre. Itis well known that within the last few 
years, vast bodies of public lands have been pur- 
chased by speculators at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, and resold to settler cultiva- 
tors at prices varying from five to thirty dollars 
per acre. And what must soon be the inevitable 


result of continuing the existing system? At the . 


the Government price, and can they continue as 
He who 


vators the price of its unoccupied lands; and he 
who thinks so, should oppose the reduction of 
the price of the public lands. The reduction to 


settlers of the price of the public lands is cer- 
| tainly an important measure to the new States, 


/and one which [Mr. W. said] he 
‘ gee — But this reduction o 
| refuse 


t hoped to 
the price of 
d,on an average of twenty-five cents 
r acre, is by no means so important to the new 

as the passage of this bill. If the maxi- 








the speculator in the market; but when this ceases, 
as it soon will under the present system, and 


| every acre of good unoccupied land is in the hands 
_ of speculators, and the monopoly complete, who 


can foretell the high price that will be demanded? 


| The proposition seems almost too clear for argu- 
| ment, that the monopoly of the lands of a State 
| by a few individuals must ree] ars its pros- 


perity. The Territories of the Union will suffer 


| most by continuing this system, and Florida, 
| (lowa,) and Wisconsin retained much longer in 


territorial pupilage. The spirit of speculation 
will sweep over them, like the hurricane of the 
tropics, subverting all within the range of its 
wild and desolating career. These Territories 
will, in fact, so far as regards the public domain, 


| cease to be the Territories of the United States, 


and become the Territories of speculators, owning 
their soil, controlling their destiny for half a ce0- 


y || tury, and postponing their admission as States of 
the Government, to settlers or cultivators, was in 


the Union. To the truly wise and patriotic Amer 


ican, there can be no spectacle more truly sub- 


lime, than the admission. of new States of the 
Union—to behold another region reclaimed from 


| solitude, and added to liberty and civilization; 


another country emerging from territorial pupil 
age, and assuming the attitude of one of the States 
of the American Union. Pass this bill, and ina 
few years more, lowa and Wisconsin, containing 
the mountain streams and fountains of the great 
Mississippi, will, together with Florida, send theit 
Senators here to codperate with us in advancing 
the prosperity of our common country. These 
Territories are unrepresented on this floor; 
should we not all feel disposed to legislate for 
them in a spirit of parental kindness, and above 
all, save them from the grasp of speculating 
monopolists? 4 

This bill embraces within its munificent pro- 
vision the whole Union and all its parts. It 
reserves our noble public domain as a precious 
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inheritance for the whole American people, to be 
urchased only by settlers or cultivators from | 
ae Government, at the minimum price. It en- || 
courages agriculture, that mother of freemen, that || 
nurse of virtue, liberty, and independence—that | 
truly useful and virtuous vocation, heretofore de- | 
ressed by exorbitant tariffs. It willenable every | 
‘American citizen to obtain a farm ata reasonable | 
rice from a paternal Government, for more than 
aif acentury to come. It reserves for the no- | 
blest purposes, as the inheritance of the whole 
ople of this Union, what, under the existing | 
system, will soon be the property of a few spec- | 
ulating monopolists. ; : Aeon} 

There is another method in which the existing 
system retards the prosperity of the new States. | 
Of the twenty-seven million dollars paid this past | 

ear for public lands, at least fifteen million are 
paid by the people of the new States, and at least | 
ten million of this for purchases for speculation. 
Thus is ten million taken ina single year from | 
the people of the new States for investment in | 
wild lands, remaining a dead capital, and with- | 
drawn from investment in farms, or buildings, or 
railroads, or some of the useful branches of pro- | 
ductive industry, and thus injuriously affecting | 
the business and prosperity of the new States. 
Nor is it only the new States in which this evil 
isexperienced. No; the old States are perhaps 
the greatest sufferers. Exclusive of the entries 
made for cultivation or settlement upon the ratio 
of the present year, we have seen that upwards | 
of ten million annually from the old States will | 
be withdrawn for the purchase of wild lands for 
speculation. ‘This is a process equally injurious 
to the old and to the new States. To the new 
States, we have seen that it is equivalent to alaw 
advancing the price of the public lands to settlers 
and cultivators, for the benefit of speculators, at | 
least five dollars per acre. ‘To the old States, it 
is a withdrawal of ten million annually from the | 
channels of productive industry for investment 
in wild lands, thus doomed to remain for years 
waste and uncultivated. Who can deny that ten | 
million taken annually, from commerce, agricul- | 
ture, manufactures, and public improvements in || 
the old States, must prove deeply injurious to 
those communities? Under the existing system, 
capitalists, great and small, and borrowers from 
banks, will send from the old States millions of | 
money annually for land speculations, which they 
would otherwise invest in some useful business, 
or in some public improvements, at home; but 
these investments will not be made, yielding only 
an annual profit of five or ten per cent., when five 
hundred per cent. can be made in aseries of years 
ata single operation by purchases of wild lands. 
Many of these capitalists purchased these lands 
as a permanent investment, intending to withhold 
them from sale for periods ranging from five to 
twenty years, calculating that the continued ad- 
vance would be more than equivalent to the ordi- 
nary interest of money or profits of business. In | 
the meantime, during this long interval, this ten 
million annually might as well be sunk in the 
ocean, 

There is thus opened a golden stream from the 
east to the west, which, whilst it drains the East 
of millions of capital, condemns to a period of | 
long sterility vast portions of the beautiful valley | 
of the West, containing a soil inexhaustibly fer- | 
tile, but remaining in the hands of sanentiiens 
barren and anproductive. From the old and the | 
new States combined we have seen that there was | 
this year withdrawn more than twenty millions | 
of dollars for investment in lands for speculation. 
For the present, this $20,000,000 might as well 
be annihilated; and if the system is continued, 
great indeed will be the distress and embarrass- 
ment of the whole country. Indeed, to this cause, | 
more than all others combined, must be attrib- | 
uted any existing difficulties in the money market. 
No one at all versed in the principles of political | 
economy can for a moment doubt that $20,000,000 | 
taken annually from commerce, agriculture, and | 
manufactures, must embarrass the business of | 

1 
| 
i 








| 





any nation. These results of this system, Mr. 
W. said he clearly foresaw and predicted at the 
last session of Congress. 

Mr. W. here read the following extract from | 
the repent made by him at the last session from 
the select commitiee in favor of the bill conGn-' 
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SENATE. 


ing the sales of public lands to settlers or culti- 
vators: 


* Until within a few years past, the sales were made al- 
most exclusively for settlement, but now the reverse is the 
fact. The sales within the last year have amounted to 
nearly thirteen millions of acres, being almost three times 
the amount sold in any preceding vear. Eight millions of 
acres of these sales have probably been made for specula- 
tion, and not for settlement. This spirit of speculation in 
the public lands is increasing with alarming rapidity. Com- 
panies are forming in all directions to monopolize the own- 
ership of the public domain, and thus be enabied to arrest | 
the settiement and regulate the prosperity of the new States 


and Territories of the Union. A total and complete mo- |} 
|| 


nopoly of the public lands by speculators is now contem- 
plated, and the consequent withdrawal from the Govern- 
ment of all its power over this subject. This system will 
be deeply injurious to the interest of the old as well as of 
the new States. Vast sums will be taken from investment 
in the channels of productive industry in the old States, 
and invested in purchases of uncultivated lands. It is a 
bounty offered by Government for the annual withdrawal 
of capital from the useful pursuits of productive industry, 
for investment in waste lands, producing nothing, and con- 
sequently adding nothing to the general prosperity of the 
country. Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, are 
all injuriously affected by this process. For a great period 
of time the moneys thus invested might as well be sunk in 
the ocean. Agriculture is not benefited, for settlement is 
retarded and not advanced by this system. Commerce and 
manufactures are injured by the annual sinking of so much 
of the active capital of the country. The vast sums thus 
invested during the present year have certainly greatly con- 
tributed to create the existing embarrassments, and as the 
evil progresses, the embarrassments will be increased and 
aggravated. It is then the interest of the old as well as the 


new States to arrest this annual investment of millions in | 


unproductive pursuits. Were it arrested, these millions of 
dead capital would be adding yearly to the commerce, agri- 
culture, and manufactures of the whole country. When 
money is invested, even from the old States, in lands for 
settlement and cultivation only, in the new States, the an- 
nual products of the svil increase the wealth and prosperity 
of the whole country, and soon give back tothe old States, 
through the channels of trade and business, more than the 
amount of the purchase-money of the land. But, if the 
citizens of a nation appropriate millions annually in the 
purchase of property yielding no income, the result is a 
great national loss. Itis, then, the interest of the whole 
Union that those monopolies of the public lands should be 
arrested, and that the capital should continually flow in the 


| Various channels of productive industry. If, among other 


causes, the existing embarrassments are now greatly attrib- 
utable to the speculative investment of millions, during 
the past year, in wild lands, what will be the result if the 
system is permitted to continue for a series of years una- 


bated? It iseasy to foresee that the necessary consequence | 


will be increasing distress and embarrassment, or at leasta 
diminution of the national prosperity.” 


Mr. W. asked, had not the predictions contained 


| in this report been fully realized, and would it not 


| tlers or cultivators the sales of the public lands, 
| ** reduce, reduce—repeal, repeal the tariff !’’ will 
| be the voice that will be echoed by the people 
| through these walls. Already this voice is break- 
| ing upon us, and, within the Hall of the House 
| of Representatives, demanding that the revenue 
from the tariff be reduced more than six million 
dollars. Has the manufacturing interest no eyes 
to see the difficulties which surround it; has it no 
ears to hear the voice of the people, demanding 
| more and more loudly the reduction of the rev- 
enue to the wants of the Government? If the 
manufacturing interest now unites itself with the 
| surplus party, it will be swept before the torrent 
of public sentiment. A surplus tariff coalition 
can never resist the mandate of the people’s will. 
The tariff and surplus coalition will be more 
odious than any which have preceded it; it will 
be the union of sin and death; and both will be 
driven out together from the Halls of Congress, 
Let me tell the manufacturing interest, in the 
spirit of truth and candor, that, to them, a union 
with the surplus party will be the embrace of 
death. By the surplus party, I mean not those 
who voted to deposit with the States an already 
accumulated surplus—but I mean the party that 
| wishes to legislate, or refuse to legislate, for the 
purpose of creating a surplus. Last year, that 
party had, perhaps, an uncertain majority, or 
nearly a majority, in this Chamber. Where is 
| that majority now? Gone—swept away by the 
majesty of the people’s will, and the anti-surplus, 
anti-distribution party now constitute a great ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress, and have car- 
ried the President elect. If then the manufactur- 
ing interest leans for support upon the surplus 
party, it will lean upon a small and decreasing 
minority. Sir, 1 do not wish to renew the scenes 
of 1832; I never again wish to behold the very 
fabric of this Government rocking upon its foun- 
dation; when every patriot heart throbbed with 
apprehension, and each tyrant’s bosom bounded 
with the exulting hope that this Union—Free- 
dom’s, the world’s last hope—was blotted from 
the scroll of nations. Never, therefore, without 
necessity; never,in a wanton and reckless spirit, 
would I disturb the main provisions of the com- 
promise act of March, 1833. But there is one 
great constitutional principle, too sacred to be 
| yielded to any compromise, and that is this: Tug 





have been well for the community if the bill then | REVENUE MUST BE REDUCED TO THE WANTS OF THE 
proposed by this committee for arresting these || Government; for, if not so reduced, the Gov- 
speculations had been adopted by Congress? And || ernment will be subverted or changed into a cen- 
if we continue the existing system, will not these | tral despotism, collecting millions upon millions 








evils continue to augment, from year to year, till 
the whole public domain, which is of any value, 
shall be swept within the vortex of speculating 
monopoly? Continue the existing system but a 
few years more, and the nation will awake, as it 
were, from a trance, and find itself despoiled, by 
speculators, of every acre of good land east of the 
river Mississippi. Nor will it stop there. No; 
it will roll on, it is rolling on, over the regions of 
the far West, reaching from the Ohio to the Mis- 
souri, and from near the sources of the great 
Mississippi to its outlet in the Gulf. Ina few 
years more, and speculators will command an 
empire, and parcel it out at their pleasure, and yet 
we refuse to interpose; nay, we sustain and en- 
courage this system, by which whole States and 
Territories will be placed beneath the degrading 
control of a few speculating monopolists. Na- 
tional interest and national honor alike prompt us 
to interpose. And what restrains us? Sir, it is 
the surplus, the fatal surplus spirit that pushes 
onward this Government to the very verge of the 
precipice. Itis this spirit which dares to demand 
from the people more revenue than is required for 
the wants of the Government; it is this spirit 
which must be gratified, and would soon scll, if 


new States, for unnecessary revenue. But God 
be thanked, this spirit has been rebuked by the 


carried into full and practical effect. 


it could, not only the land, but the people of the | 


people, and their decree has been proclaimed, that 
no more money shall be collected from them than | 
is required for the wants of the Government, ad- 
ministered in a spirit of republican economy, and | 
within the strict limits of the Constitution. This a 
principle is becoming fundamental, and must be || enue of $40,000,000, and, including our bank 


| of unnecessary revenue, for a distribution un- 
| known to the framers of the Constitution. If, 
| then, the revenue can be reduced to the wants of 
| the Government by this bill, blind, indeed, must 
| be the manufacturing interest to its true policy if 
| it oppose this salutary measure. The pecan 
| reduction cannot be accomplished except by suc 
a measure as this. The revenue this year from 
, custom is $19,391,310. Estimating the revenue 
from this source hereafter, by the decreasing 
scale of the act of March, 1833, as it now stands, 
and the increased importations, augmenting with 
our increasing wealth and population, and the 
maximum would be as follows: 


| 
.  eeeerrerrrrrerrerrrs 


1838... cc cccccccccccccwcccccscccs 17,000,000 
IBID. wc cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 17,000,000 
1840. . cc ccccccccccccccccccccccces 16,000,000 
WBA. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 16,000,000 
1B4R, cs ccvcccccccccccccccccsccccce 15,000,000 


Now add to -his the $25,000,000 received an- 
nually for lands, upon the basis of the receipts 
of this year, and the maximum result of the 

|| aggregate revenue from lands and customs would 
| be as follows: 
1837... cccrecccecccccccccerecc se oG43,000,000 
| 1838... cee eeeerecrereeecceveseccs 42,500,000 
| 1839... cccccccccccccccccccccces 42,000,000 
Us over ccdcccvctscccccoceobcose 61500 Me 
BORD. 0 occa ccccccccscecs covcrcgece $1,000,000 
| IGOR. .cccccecscecce cbccccvccccccs 40,000,000 


The above calculation would present an excess, 
in six years, of $10,000,000 above an annual rev- 








|| stock, a total excess of $18,000,000 over an annual 


If you will not bring down the revenue to the | revenue of $40,000,000, exclusive of the amount 


| wants of the Government, by confining to set- || accruing from incidental sources not embraced in 
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thisestimate. The above estimates, though max- 
jimums, and therefore beyond the actual amounts, 
would seem to demonstrate that no change of the 
tariff ever proposed would bring down our receipts 
to the wants of the Government. The $25,000,000 
alone, received annually from the sales of the 
public lands to speculators, under the existing 
system, would be too great for the proper, regu- 
lar, annual expenditures of the Government. 
Any Senator, then, who is for the present sys- 
tem, is either for an annual revenue of nearly 
$40,000,000, for wild and extravagant exnendi- 
tures, or for an annual distribution. Any Sen- 
ator who votes to continue the present system, 
votes to create a surplus. Any Senator who votes 
against imiting to settlers or cultivators the sales 
of the public lands, votes to accumulate a surplus. 
This faet cannot be disguised from the people, 
and will constitute the true criterion between the 
surplus and anti-surplus party, unless, indeed, 
we almost entirely repeal the tariff. Under the 
system we propose, the public domain, exclusive 
of sales for settlement, will remain the property 
of the Government, and in case of war, or any 
great emergency, we may sell again for revenue. 
There is no subject in regard to which so many 
erroneous estimates have been made, as the num- 
berwf acres of public land required annually for 
settlement or cultivation. Itis demonstrable, that 
five million acres is the maximum required for 
these purposes. ‘This is ascertained by the aug- 
mentation of population in the new States and 
‘Territories in a given term of years, and the cor- 
responding amount of lands entered during the 
same period, ‘he increase of population in the 
new States and Territories,from 1820 to 1830, 
was one million seventy thousand nine hundred 


and ninety-eight. The total amount of entries || 


end purchases of the public lands for all purposes 
during the same period was eight million two 


hundred and sixteen thousand eight hundred and | 


fifty-eieht acres. Thus an annual increase of one 
million of population in the new States and Ter- 
ritories would require less than eight million acres 
for the purposes of settlement or cultivation. 
Now the most extravagant estimate of the annual 


increase of popplation in the new States and Ter- | 


ritories does not exceed two hundred thousand, 
at this rate, requiring annually only one million 
six hundred thousand acres. But suppose the 

uantity trebled, and the amount will not reach 
five million acres, thus making a difference in the 
revenue of nearly nineteen million dollars per an- 
num, according to the receipts of the present year. 
As, then, a mere financial measure—as a meas- 
ure to reduce the revenue to the wants of the Gov- 
ernment—there is nothing proposed so important 
as this bill. 

Assuming these five millions of acres as the 
largest amount that would be sold annually under 
the system now proposed, and the maximum of 
revenue hereafter accruing annually from lands 
and customs would be as follows: 


ae es ae eee 


TBD, 0:0 60 000,0,0090+0:0 0:90.9:9/00.0 00s 009 ae 
DEP eo cnpsconesoncevqucessicccescce SEE 
IB4D.... cccccccccccnasccccccccecccs, Say UU 
BBE). wccccccccccccccccccccccccccss Sey UMD 
BORD. oc cc cwndedccccesacescsocccece SiQuOupee 


The great difference between the years 1837 


and 1833, in the above estimates, arises from the | 


fact, that in any event, for a large portion of the 
year 1837, the sales must take place under the 
existing system. If we make a still further re- 
duction by the repeal of the duties on all articles 
now paying a less duty than twenty per cent, ad 
valorem, as authorized by the sixth section of the 


compromise act of 1833, we would probably strike | 
off one million and a half annually from the taxes | 
of the people, and the maximum of our annual || 


revenue would be— 


Bas chow noscs.cors cc cccenss 0, Seeenen 
Aa tnh as css cpap ecncescéscensss, MR 
Riad ees bs seks oo.os.0n09'eannavnse, BL 
eee pba epee, 
90,500,000 


EBEd. o0ds  ckabshbess Rane Mane dean eee | 
But itis to be hoped that there are somearticles, | 


particularly those of universal use or consump- 


on by all classes, and especially by the poor, 


Contempt of the House—Mr. Turrill, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


'upon which we may be enabled to reduce the || 
duties, though notembraced within the provisions | 


of the sixth section of the compromise act, with- 


out reviving the strife and difficulties of 1832, so || 
as not only to reduce the revenue to the wants of | 
the Government, but to graduate our expendi- | 
tures by a standard of republican economy in all || 


our appropriations. 


Such are the great principles of the bill, and | 
the details are designed to promote the great ob- | 


ject. Sales of the public lands at public auction, 


those who purchase for settlement or cultivation. 
The speculator is excluded from the public sales, 
as he 1s from privateentries. ‘This is indispens- 


able, for when the speculator is excluded only | 


from private entries, but permitted to purchase 
at public auction, he would engross nearly all the 


[February 19, 


Ho. or Reps, 


en ——— een 


table, Mr. Speaker, it appears that this indiyig. 
ual who is about to be taken into custody for ay 
alleged contempt, complains that while he was 
giving testimony beforea committee of this House 


in obedience to a summons, he was grossly jn. 


sulted, and an outrageous assault made upon his 
person by two members of that commitiee, |; 


| also appears, from the papers submitted to the 


House, that this witness has been waiting at the 
doors of this Hall for a week or ten days, seeking 


/an opportunity to present his petition to the 
though not entirely abolished, are confined to | 


House, asking an inquiry into the facts and ejr. 


| cumstances connected with the assault thus made 
upon him, and praying the House to take meas. 


ures to protect him from similar assaults jn fy. 
ture; but during that time he has not been able to 


| lay his memorial before the House. 


lands offered at any future land sales; and what | 
has the Government gained by sales of its lands | 


at publicauction? Nothing deserving an estimate? 


| Upon comparing the official records, the total | 
number of acres sold, and the total price received, | 
the following have been the results of the auction | 


system. 
ent period, we have received from sale of the 


From the Ist of July, 1820, to the pres- | 


oublic lands, an average of three cents per acre | 
f ’ 2 


over the minimum price; from 1796 to Ist July, 


| 1820, nearly three cents per acre over the mini- | 


;}mum price; from 1796, to the present period, 
| three cents per acre over the minimum price; for 


the minimum price; for the year 1536, less than 
one cent per acre overthe minimum price. Hence 
it is obvious that nothing is gained by the Gov- 
/ernment by continuing the auction system. 
Mr. W. here proceeded to explain to the Sen- 
ate the details of the bill; the clause confining the 


Sir, I take a different view of this case from 
some gentlemen who have spoken upon it; they 
seem to think the witness has been guilty of 4 
technical contempt, in refusing to appear before 
the committee, and that we cannot now inquire 
into the reasons assigned by him for not obeying 
the summons. We must wait, say they, until he 
is brought to the bar of the House; until he gives 
his reasons here, when arraigned to answer to the 
alleged contempt. Sir, I cannot subscribe to this 


doctrine. 


In the same letter, in which the witness refuses 


| to appear before the committee, he gives the rea- 
|| sons why he cannot obey its summons. Those 
the year 1835, one cent and a Imlf per acre over | 


reasons are before us; and if, in our opinion, they 


|| are sufficient, he stands justified, and we have no 


' sales to sellers or cultivators; the limitation to | 


two sections: the authority to parents to purchase 
for their children, with the view to the establish- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


right to bring him here to answer to a technical 


| or alleged contempt. Suppose that the witness 


had returned for answer, that he was confined to 
his bed by sickness, or that his wife or child was 
at the point of death, and he could not obey the 
summons—would you say that there had beena 


'| technical contempt? that you would not now pass 
| . . 5 ‘rr ’ 
| upon the reasons given by the witness? Would 


ment of farms; the preémption section; the priv- | 
| ilege of purchasing in forty acre lots; and, finally, | 
| the taxing power conceded to the States, by which | 


they might raise a revenue from unoccupied lands, 


lators, and thus, to a certain extent, repress spec- 


| his remarks. 


CONTEMPT OF THE HOUSE. 


| REMARKS OF HON. JOELTURRILL, | 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1837, 


alleged contempt of the House. 


Mr. TURRILL said: As the question which 
| was about to’be decided was a very important 
| one, affecting the personal liberty of an American 

citizen, he rose for the purpose of asking for the 
yeas and nays, that he might have an opportunity 
| of recording his vote against it. While lam up 
I will state some of the reasons for the vote I am 
/ about to give. I cannot remain silent; I should 
' be guilty of a gross violation of my duty as a 
| Representative on this floor were I to sit by and 
see a citizen, however humble his condition, de- 
prived of his liberty under the circumstances of 
this case, and not enter my protest against it. 
What, 1 would ask, is the resolution under 
consideration? what does it propose to do? Sir, 
it directs the Speaker to issue his warrant to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, requiring him to take a hum- 
ble citizen from his own fireside, from the bosom 


| of his family, drag him as a culprit through the 


| streets of this city, and as such hold him up at the 
bar of this House to the gaze of the nation—and 


|| for what? Yes, sir, for what, I would ask, isa 


— citizen to be thus dragged from his home? 
| Why are his feelings and the feelings of his fam- 
| ily to be thus outraged? Because he refuses, for 

reasons contained in his letter to the committee, 
| to appear and give evidence. To his mind, at 
|| least, the reasons are sufficient to justify the 


‘| course he has taken. From the papers on your 


whether held by their own or non-resident specu- || 


you direct the Speaker to issue his warrant re- 
quiring the Sergeant-at-Arms to bring the witness 
from his sick bed, or from the dying couch of 
those most dear to him, to give his reasons here? 
Certainly not, sir. The House would say at once, 


| without hesitation, that the reasons were sufi- 


ulation; and Mr. W. concluded by returning his | 
thanks to the Senate, for the very general and | 
| indulgent attention with which they had received | 


cient, and that no contempt whatever had been 
committed. 

In the case under consideration, the witness 
informs the House that he cannot, in his opinion, 
obey the summons, without subjecting himself to 
gross personal insult; that he cannot do it with- 


| outeven putting his life in jeopardy; and he states 


the facts and circumstances upon which that 
opinion is based. He invokes an inquiry into 
the accuracy of his statement. Now, sir, I, for 
one, have no hesitation in saying, that if all 
Whitney states in his communications be true, 
he was perfectly justifiable in refusing to appear 


ne | before that, or any other committee of this House, 
On the motion to take Mr. Whitney into custody for an | 


until the House itself shall, by some act on its 
part, show a fixed determination to maintain ils 
own dignity, by extending the most ample pro- 
tection to witnesses summoned to give testimony 
before its committees. 'The whole American 
people will justify him. Every individual in the 
nation will commend him for the course he has 
taken. , 
Sir, gentlemen who have debated this question 
have made a false impression upon the House. 
From their remarks, one would naturally conclude 
that the committee had passed upon the reasons 
assigned by the witness, and come to the unani- 
mous conclusion that they were not sufficient, 
and that the witness was guilty of a contempt. 
That is not the case, sir; the committee did not 
consider those questions at all. The committee 
expressed no opinion whatever upon that subject. 
For aught that appears to us, the committee be- 
lieve that the reasons are sufficient. The com- 
mittee have only reported the facts; this 1s all 
they had aright todo. It is now for the House 
to say whether the facts, as set forth in the papers 
submitted by the committee, furnish a sufficient 


‘excuse for the witness. For one, I have no doubt 


upon that point; and it appears to me that there 
cannot be a doubt entertained by any one. Sir, 
if the facts be correctly stated by the witness—if 
he was assaulted in one of your committee-rooms, 
as stated by him—until this House redresses the 
injury he has thus sustained—until it vindicates 
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of its committees. Until this House shail do 
what ought to be done in the premises, I will not 
ive my vote to bring that witness, or any other 
‘adividual, by the strong arm of the law, even if 
we have the power to do so, to the bar, of the 
House, to answer an alleged contempt for refus- 
ing to appear before any of your committees. 
| hope that the yeas and nays will be ordered, 
so that I can have an opportunity of recording my 
vote against a resolution, the object of which is to 
bringan American citizen to the var of this House, 


to answer to a Serious charge for doing what, | 


in my humble judgment, it was his duty to do— 
a duty which he owed to himself, to his family, 
and to his country. 





ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


REMARKS OF HON. H. L. PINCKNEY, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1837, 
On the resolution, as modified by Mr. THompson, pro- 
posing censure upon Mr. Abas, for his course in regard 
to an abolition memorial. 


Mr. PINCKNEY said that, from the peculiar 
position in which he stood in relation to this 
question, he was constrained to throw himself 
upon the indulgence of the House. He concurred 
entirely with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Lewis | that this subject ought not to be discussed 
by southern members. Opposed, as he always 
was, to the agitation of the subject of slavery on 
that floor, he was decidedly of opinion that now, 
more than ever, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the present case, no southern delegate 
should have said a word. The decision of the 
question should have been left entirely to the 
members from the non-slaveholding portions of 
the Union. rie was sure that, if the decision was 
left to them, without any of that excited debate 
which always injures a cause, however intrin- 
sically good, the enlightened patriotism and lib- 
eral feeling of the members from the non-slave- 
holding States would have done all that was 
necessary either to satisfy the injured feelings of 
the South, or to maintain the order and dignity 
of that honorable House, both of which had been 
outraged by the extraordinary conduct of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
against whom resolutions of censure had been 
moved. But, instead of simply demanding the 
action of the House upon this matter, and havin 
the seal of its reprobation placed instantly aa 
pemene upon the indignity that had been offered 
oth tothe South and to the House, member after 
member had risen, speech after speech had been 
made, resolution upon resolution had been offered, 
by southern members, until excitement had risen 
to the very highest pitch; and now what was the 
consequence? Why, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts tells us that, if the gentlemen who have 
moved these resolutions wish to have him cen- 
sured by the House, they must modify their reso- 
lutions, by striking out all that relates to the 
abolition of slavery; for the petition which had 
caused all this excitement not only does not pray 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but prays for directly the reverse, and 
even denounces him (Mr. Apams] for intermed- 
dling with the subject. It seems, then, that the 
pettion which the gentleman offered to present 
's not a petition in point of fact; that it is nothing 
more than a quiz, or hoax, which has been played 
of upon the gentleman himself; and that proba- 
bly, in retaliation for the joke practiced on him- 
self, he determined to carry it still further, by 
playing it off upon the House. 

But, whether the petition was genuine or not; 
whether it rayed for the abolition of slavery, 
or the expulsion of the gentleman himself; and 
whether the gentleman was in jest or earnest, his 
conduct was unquestionably reprehensible, and 
such as ought to be visited with the severest cen- 
sure of the Houge. If the petition was genuine, 


twas an indignity to the House to have offered 
a present it, purporting, as it did, to come from 
ves, 





Does not the gentleman know that the 


its own character—I cannot, and will not vote to | 
compel the witness to obey the summons of one | 





| of their owners? 


Abolition Petitions—Mr, Pinckney. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


: ooh 
right of petition only attaches to the free white | 


people of the Union, and that slaves can only be 
heard ina legislative body through the agency 
But if the petition was a hoax, | 
then the conduct of the gentleman was still more | 
unjustifiable. It was adding insult to injury: first 
by creating the impression that it was a genuine 
petition, and producing a scene of unparalleled 
excitement in the House; and, then, as if he rev- | 


| eled in the tempest he had raised, turning it all 
| into ridicule, by telling us now, aftera protracted | 


debate of several hours, that the petition is in 
favor of slavery, not against it, and that it was | 
more against himself than anything else. The 
gentleman, if such is his disposition, may enjoy 
this joke, and enjoy this scene; but farces of this 
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Carolina knew of Mr. P.’s intention, and of hia 
motive for delaying its execution, because he had 
communicated with him on the subject. [Mr. 
Bynum signified assent.] But, as he had already 
stated, he was anticipated by the member from 
Kentucky. The resolution, notwithstanding, had 
his most cordial concurrence; and if gentlemen 
desired to lay it to his door, he was perfectly will- 
ing to assume its paternity. 

Considering the present resolution, then, and 
the one adopted last session, as one and the same, 
and himself responsible therefor, what was the 
history of that much-abused resolution? Every 


- gentleman recollects the occurrences that trans- 


|, kind neither suit the humor of the slaveholding | 


States, nor comport with the charactersand dig- | 


nity of the Legislature of the nation. But the 


| gentleman says he did not present this petition, 
, nor offer to present it; he only stated that he had 


such a petition, and inquired of the Chair whether 


| it would come under the order of the House, by | 


which all papers relating to slavery are directed 


_ to be laid upon the table, without printing or com- 
| mitment, or any action whatsoever. | 
It would seem, then, that this notable hoax of | 
a slave memorial was an ingenious device, by | 





| which the gentleman had attempted to manifest 


his contempt for an order solemnly adopted by 
this House, under the pitiful pretext that because 


the said hoax had reference to slavery, it must, | 


therefore, be received and laid upon the table, as 
included in the general and comprehensive scope 
of the aforesaid order. If this was the object of 
the gentleman, so far from mending the matter, 
it only made it worse; for, according to his own 
showing, he had not only offended the House, 


in earnest, or trifled with it, if in jest, but, in | 


either case, had determined, if possible, to throw 
ridicule upon a resolution which the House had 


thought proper to adopt for its own governance, | 


in relation to all papers connected with the sub- | 


ject of the abolition of slavery. Mr. P. had no 
doubt that this laudable motive was duly appre- 
ciated by the House, and that they would mani- 


fest their high sense of the ingenuity of the gen- | 


tleman in the manner that became them. But it 
was not Mr. P.’s object to discuss the conduct 
of that gentleman; that had been amply done by 
others. He rose for another and a very different 
purpose; one somewhat personally affecting him- 


self, and but for which he would not have troubled | 


the House with a single observation. 
allusions, which he felt it his duty to notice, had 
been made by two gentlemen to the resolution 
adopted at the last session, in relation to aboli- 
tion, and of which he was proud that he had 
been the mover. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Gray- 


Pointed | 


GER, | had endeavored to prove that the attempt by | 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] | 


to offer a petition from slaves, and ail the mischief 
and excitement produced by that attempt, were 
all entirely owing to the adoption 6f the resolu- 


tion to which he had just adverted. Such an ar- | 


gument was scarcely worthy of serious refutation; 
but, coming from the high source it did, he could 
not permit it to pass unnoticed. 


Strictly speak- | 


ing, Mr. P. had no connection with the order or | 


resolution recentl 
The Speaker ha 


adopted, and now in force. 


decided that the resolution | 


adopted last session ceased its operation with the | 


termination of that session. The resolution now 
in force was moved by a member from Kentucky, 


[Mr. Hawes.] Mr. P. did not say this by way |. 
of avoiding any responsibility connected with that |, 
He had voted for the | 


movement; far from it. 
resolution most cordially, because it was identical 


with the one adopted last session, and which origi- | 
nated with himself. Nay, more; he had intended | 


to renew that proposition this session, but was 


anticipated by the member from Kentucky. A | 


gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bynum] had 
the floor upon the question of reception, raised 
upon a memorial presented by the member from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams.] He had spoken 
on one Monday, and was to have concluded on 
the next. Courtesy demanded the postponement 
of the resolution until he should have had an op- 
ary to complete his argument, and it was 

ayed accordingly. The member from North 


pired last session. After three months of extra- 
ordinary excitement, arising from a most injudi- 
cious contest on the question of reception, or, in 
other words, on the great constitutional question 
of the right of petition, a resolution was adopted 
by the House, referring all abolition memorials 
to a select committee, with instructions to report 
that Congress cannot interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, because 
it would be a violation of the public faith, and 
dangerous to the existence of this Union. That 
resolution was adopted by a very large majority; 
and when the committee submitted their report, 
another resolution, recommended by the commit- 
tee, was subsequently adopted by the House, 
directing that all abolition papers should, without 
being printed or referred, be laid upon the table, 
and that no further action whatever should be 
had thereon. By the adoption of the first reso- 
Nations, pastiodtaatd when taken in connection with 
the report of the committee, the faith of the na- 
tion was solemnly pledged to the slaveholding 
States that no interference whatever would be at- 
tempted, on the part of the Federal Government, 
with the institution of slavery ‘in the District of 
Columbia. By the adoption of the second an 


|| equally solemn assurance was given that no fur- 


ther agitation of the subject of slavery would be 
permitted within the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The latter was an appropriate co- 
rollary to the former, and showed conclusively 
that the Hlouse did not intend to * hold the word 
of promise to the ear and break it to the hope.’’ 

The great object of all those proceedings was 
to allay excitement, to repress the fanatical spirit 
of abolitionism, to restore harmony to our dis- 
tracted country, and to strengthen and burnish 
that beautiful constitutional compact which binds 
us in unity as a family of States. And that ob- 
ject has been attained. The resolutions alluded 
to were satisfactory to the South and satisfactory 
to the North. Their success exceeded the ex- 
pectations of their most sanguine advocates. 
Everything that has occurred since the last ses- 
sion of Congress affords abundant evidence of 
this. Abolition meetings and lectures were in- 
comparably fewer and less numerously attended 
than formerly. Several Legislatures of the non- 
slaveholding States had adopted admigable reso- 
lutions against the Abolitionists, and in favor of 
the constitutional rights of the southern States, 
as regards their peculiar domestic polity. The 
spirit of the people everywhere was against abo- 
lition. It was manifestly going down, though, 
in its dissolution, it heaved and struggled with 
convulsive agony. This was clearly proved by 
the comparative fewness and exclusive character 
of the memorials presented to the House this 
session. They are decidedly fewer than those 
presented last session, and, with only two or three 
exceptions, are all signed by women and children. 
This is a remarkable fact, and well worthy of at- 
tention. Last year there were upwards of twenty 
thousand male signatures, now we have scarcely 
anything but female. The factis undeniable that 
the ‘proceedings of the last session have been 
productive of immense advantage. They have 
roused the patriotism of the nation, and chained 
down fanaticism in its den of darkness. But it 


| is because the wpa of abolition is thus repressed 


{ and kept down by the resolutions of this House 
| that it struggles and screams as it does with de- 
|moniac rage. Its element is agitation; its life- 
| blood is excitement. Give it the question of re- 
ception; give it a daily contest on the right of 


|| petition; produce constant confusion and turmoil 


| 


| here; produce a corresponding spirit in every 
| section of the Union—and this is all it wants and 
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Abolition Petitions—Mr. Pinckney. 


all itasks. Like the abhorrent animal that preys | demned that report, but assailed Mr. P. himself, 


on corpses, it thrives and fattens on the distresses 
of the country. All that it asks is to kindle a 
flame at the Capitol that may consume the Union. 
Allow it to do that, and its work isdone. Allow 
it to do that, and it will soon— 


““ Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.’’ 


But repress agitation; give no scope for turmoil; 
nail the memorials to the table; allow no discus- 
sion or action on them; and—having nothing to 
go on, no flame to fan, no strife to stir—it must 
necessarily droop and die, and soon cease to in- 
fect us with its pestiferous breath. Th.s is not 
only the language of common sense, but it is the 
testimony of experience. We have the evidence 
of this session, and of the last six months, to 
prove that abolition has decreased and is decreas- 
ing. And this result has been produced by the 
resolutions of this House; and it is because this 
result has been produced, and because slavery 
can no longer be made the subject of agitation 
and excitement, that the resolution of the last 
session is now assailed on all sides with unwonted 
bitterness and fury. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Gran- 
GER] regrets that Mr. Apams should have offered 
to present a memorial from slaves, but ascribes 
it entirely to the circumstance thatthe resolution 
now in force requires that all papers relating to 
slavery, or the abolition of slavery, shall be Yaid 
upon the table. This was the argument of Mr. 
Adams himself. But the gentleman from New 
York is mistaken. The resolution is answera- 
ble for no such consequence. Jn the first place, 
this slave memorial has not been received, and 
never willbe. It has not been laid upon the table, 
and never will be. It does not come within the 
order of the House, nor ever will. This answer 
is sufficient. The objection to the resolution is 
scattered to the winds. But again: the resolu- 
tion necessarily embraces only those who are 
constitutionally entitled to address this House. It 
relates exclusively to the free white citizens of 
the United States. Slaves are not entitled to peti- 
tion. They are not known to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They cannot approach it, nor can the 
Government legislate for them. Even in the 
slaveholding States, a slave can only approach 
the Legislature through the intervention of his 
master. He has no right to petition for himself, 
How absurd, then, to suppose that he can peti- 
tion here! If he had a right to petition, Con- 
gress would have the correlative right to hear 
him. But Congress cannot hear him, cannot act 
for him, and therefore it is demonstrable that as 
Congress cannot hear him, he cannot have a right 
to be heard. Whoever dreamt, when that reso- 
lution was adopted, that any member of this 
House would so far forget its dignity, as to en- 
deavor to evade the resolution, or to cast con- 
tempt upon it by attempting to introduce a me- 
morial from negroes! He would ‘just as soon 
have supposed that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts would have offered a memorial from a 
cow or a horse—for he might as well be the organ 
of one species of property as another. Slaves 
were property. ‘They were not onl recognized 
as such by the laws of the davshellias States, 
but by the Federal Constitution itself. This could 
easily be shown by reference to various provis- 
ions in that instrument bearing on this subject. 
But the subject itself was too absurd for argu- 
ment. Not a single member, he was sure, one 
only excepted, could be persuaded to think seri- 
ously of the right of a slave to memorialize that 
House, and he would therefore say nothing fur- 
ther upon that point. 

But again, the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Grancer,] after denouncing the resolution, 
contends that the only true way to treat the sub- 
ject of abolition is to allow every memorial to be 
considered on its merits, and to be received or 
rejected, as the House may think proper to 
determine, after a manly trial of the issue on the 

uestion of reception. No doubt every abolition 
journal in the country is of the same opinion. 
He had recently been favored by the editor of 
‘©The Friend of Man,” with a number of that 
paper. It contained a long review of the report 
he had submitted to the House at the last session, 
on the subject of abolition. It not only con- 


in the most bitter and unsparing terms. It insisted 
that the resolutions adopted by the House were 
| equivalent to a denial of the right of petition, and 
charged the House with cruelty and despotism, 
arguing, very naturally, that the right to petition 

is a nullity, if, after the memorials are received, 
they are deposited quietly in the tomb of the 
Capulets, with no hope of resurrection from their 
| sleep of death. ‘And it had a great deal about 
| the rights of freemen, and the insolence of slave- 
holders, and the base servility of the House, 
declaring, unequivocally, that it would rather see 
the Union dissolved than the free citizens of the 
free States should be forced to succumb to slaves. 
But then it went most manfully for the question 
of reception—-the editor, no doubt, chuckling at 
the recollection of the memorable vote of three 
fourths and more by which the South was defeated 
in the Senate. 

But the question of reception is the true issue. 
| So says the gentleman from New York; so say 
| the Abolitionists; so say certain gentlemen from 

the slaveholding States. We must not fight the 
principle of abolition, but the right of petition. 
We must not repress the actual movements of the 
fanatics, but give them every advantage that we 
can by making factitious issues upon abstract 
points. We must not meet them upon grounds 
on which we are able to conquer them, but on 
those grounds only on which they are most sure 
to conquer us. Well, gentlemen have had their 
will. Their true issue has been made. The ques- 
tion of reception has been forced upon the House, 
as it was upon the Senate, and the South, a sec- 
ond time, has been most signally defeated. And 
how have the Abolitionists borne their triumph ? 
He would tell the House. Another paper, ‘‘ The 
Emancipator,’’ had been very kindly sent him. 
It hailed with ecstacy the ‘‘glorious news from 
Washington;’’ it sung Jo pean to the victory that 
had been gained at last over ** the nullifiers of the 
South.” It rallied its forces to a renewed con- 
flict with ‘‘ the dark spirit of slavery.” Itcalled 
upon them to exert all their energies in the trans- 
mission of memorials to Congress. The enemy 
was beaten; the Capitol was theirs; they had only 
to enter and possess the spoils. It was a remark- 
able fact that, before that issue was made, very 
few abolition memorials had been sent to be pre- 
sented to the House. 

The general understanding was, that under the 
resolutions of the last session, every memorial of 
that kind would be instantly laid upon the table, 
there to lie untouched forever; and under that 
gloomy and discouraging prospect even the in- 
domitable spirit of fanaticism had no heart to 
send them. But the moment the Abolitionists 
heard that the Chair had decided that the resolu- 
tion of the last session expired with the expiration 
of the session, and, in addition to that, that the 
question of reception had been tried and carried 
in their favor, they revived from the dead, shook 
off their despondency, renewed the contest with 
redoubled vigor, and began to pour in the memo- 
rials with which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has entertained and edified the House for 
the last three weeks. Such were the fruits of the 
true issue, as gentlemen were pleased to term it, 
He thanked Retin he had no participation in 
the production of those fruits. He thanked 
Heaven thatthe incendiary fanatics, againstwhom 
he had contended faithfuily, had never boasted 
of advantages he had os them, nor proclaimed 
atriumph which they had been enabled to achieve 
through his instrumentality. Itwas his peculiar 
fortune to be abused and vilified by a certain 
portion of the South on the one side, and by all 
the Abolitionists upon the other. It troubled not 
his peace. He had an approving conscience, of 
which nothing could deprive him, and was de- 
termined to move on calmly in the even tenor of 
his way. He knew that justice would yet be 
done him, even by those who now denounced 
him, and he would continue to protect their in- 

terests, in spite of their curses, and regardless of 





their enmity. 

It was the lot of others, on the contrary, to be 
lauded by that portion of the South who were 
displeased with him, and also by the very incen- 
diary enemy with whom they were contending 


| for the rights and welfare of the injured South. 
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He did not pretend to account for this remar,- 
able coincidence. Conscious of the purity of hig 
own motives, he never cast imputations upon the 
motives of others. It was true, there were many 
things in the political operations of the prese,, 
day, that passed his comprehension, but stil },. 
was willing to believe that it was more the regu); 
of his own obtuseness of intellect, than of any. 
thing wrong in the operations themselves, [j, 
was a southerner, but he could not understanj 
why papers, professedly devoted to the South 
should hail the election of individuals friendly to 
abolition as political triumphs, nor why sotherp. 
ers and Abolitionists should choose the sane 
mode of action, leading invariably to the advant. 
age of the latter. He was a free-trade man, by; 
he could not understand ae apers profess. 
ing free-trade principles should be opposed to 
reduction of high protective duties, and be cop. 
stantly filled with speeches and essays in fayor 
of the manufacturers, and the obligation of the 


| Government to sustain their monopo!y. He was 
| a strict constructionist, but he could not under. 


stand upon what principle of strict construction 
those professing the doctrine acted, who adyo. 
cated the continuance of an enormous surplus in 
the Treasury, with a view to its distribution 
among the States, rather than a reduction of un. 
necessary and oppressive taxes to the legitimate 
necessities of Government. He wasa State-rights 
man, but he could not understand why the ad. 
mission of Michigan was opposed, because she 
was a State, nor why the voice of her people was 
to be rejected, because they had chosen to assem- 
ble in convention, in their sovereign capacity, 
without the permission of their Legislature. nf 
held that the power of the people was supreme, 
and that constitutions and Legislatures were but 
organized expressions of their will, and author- 
ized agents to execute their pleasure. He cer- 
tainly would not venture to say to the people of 
Sou th Carolina that they have no right toassemble 
in convention, in their sovereign capacity, if the 
Legislature of their State should presumptuously 
forbid it. And what he would assert and main- 
tain for his own State, he did not feel warranted 
to deny to the people of Michigan. He saw no 
anarchy in their conduct. He saw nothing but 
a peaceful and rightful assemblage of the people 
for the lawful purpose of giving their assent to 
the act of Congress, and with the laudable design , 
of effecting their admission into the confederacy 
of the States. In his humble judgment, to have 
rejected her application for admission would have 
been conduct infinitely more liable to the charge 
of anarchy and revolution. She would then have 
been a State, but out of the Union, and Congress, 
in that event, would not only have dismembered 
the Union of a large portion of its territory, but 
would have erected a separate and independent 
State, in the bosom of the Confederacy, not sub- 
ject to the laws of the Federal Government, but 
at full liberty to pursue whatever career she 
pleased, no matter what confusion or disorder 
might have resulted from her movements. 

But to return to the resolution relating to abo- 
lition. One assailant, he would have supposed, 
might have been sufficient to destroy so poor & 
breastwork, especially when that assailant was 
the distinguished member from New York. But 
it still stood firm; ay, as firm as the pillars of 
honesty and truth, and, therefore, one of his col- 
leagues from South Carolina, [Mr. Prcxens,] had 
come to the aid of that honorable member. He, 
too, had denounced the resolution. He called.it 
‘‘ miserable,’’ “ pitiful,’ and, following the ex- 
ample of the honorable member from New York, 
had. endeavored to demonstrate that it was owing 
to that resolution that Mr. Apams had acted as 
he had done, and that all the unpleasant and ex- 
citing scenes of the day had happeved. 

Mr. P. said he saat nothing for the epithets 
his colleague had thought proper to apply to that 
resolution. Epithets were not argument, and ar- 
gument was necessary to prove that the epithets 
were warranted. But he would tell his colleague 
one thing. The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Hawes,] who introduced the resolution, was not 
present to defend it. He would tell him another 
thing. It had been asepter by dn overwhelmin 
majority of the whole House, and, therefore, 
it was really pitiful, there were so many to divide 
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“_ would tell him yet another thing. It was |] 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of the || 
Re resentatives from the slaveholding States; 
therefore, if all who voted for it were dis- || 


ana, 


joyal to the South, she might indeed be consid- || 
ered as having been surrendered to the enemy. |, 
There were on that floor upwards of a hundred | 
slaveholding delegates, and of all that number | 
not more than sixteen had voted against the res- || 
olution. Upwards of eighty on the one side,and |, 
sixteen on the other. e did not profess to un- | 
derstand the interests of the slaveholding States 
better than other members from those States, and 
he was, therefore, sincerely rejoiced at the almost 
undivided support that this miserable resolution 
had received from the slaveholding interest within 
those walls. Miserable as it might be, the sup- 
ort that had been given it showed the absolute 
necessity for its adoption. It showed its import- 
ance and its policy. More than that, it showed 
its great and growing popularity. At the last ses- 
sion, the slaveholding vote in favor of this resolu- 
tion was, perhaps, not more than two thirds; 
now, itis more than four fifths. This great in- 
crease of slaveholding votes would not have taken 
lace but for the favor the resolution has acquired 
in the slaveholding States. It is its strength with 
the people that has caused their delegates to rally 
around it with such unanimity and ardor. And 
that strength willincrease still more. The occur- 
rences of this very day will increase it. If any- 
thing on earth can show the necessity of laying 
abolition papers on the table without printing, 
reference, or action of any kind whatever, it is the 
extraordinary legislative play that has this day 
been enacted on this theater; the tragedy, the farce, 
the painful excitement, the ludicrous burlesque, 


| 
} 








* the contempt and ridicule brought upon this 


House, and the deep disgrace inflicted on our 


country. 

He La tell his colleague yet another thing. 
That same miserable resolution had been sus- 
tained byadecided majority of Charleston district. 
The latecongressional canvass turned exclusively 
upon the abolition question. True, he had lost 
his election by a very small majority. But the 
approval of his conduct by a majority of the 
voters, was equally true, notwithstanding. A 
large number saan who voted for hiscompetitor 
are known to have approved it, and would have 
voted for him (Mr. P.) against any other indi- 
vidual in the district. 

Mr. P. said his respected competitor himself 
had openly expressed his concurrence in his 
course, and he rejoiced that that course would be 
sustained hereafter by intellect and eloquence, so 
admirably calculated to sustain it. Yes, (said 
Mr. P.,) [glory in that course. I glory in that 
resolution. I glory that for once, at least, in my 
life, I looked to the true welfare of the South, | 
in connection with the happiness and harmony 
of our whole common country. I am proud that, 
in having pursued that course, I have been cheered 
by the cordial ** well done’’ of heads as sound 
and hearts as pure’as any that undertook to pro- 
scribe me, here or elsewhere; of venerable revo- 
lutionary patriots; of as intelligent and high- 
minded merchants and mechanics as ever did | 
honor by their spirit and enterprise to any city 
upon earth; of those gallant volunteers who flew, 
at the first cry for help, to rescue their brethren | 
of Florida from the murderous tomahawk and | 


scalping-knife; and of those pees and patri- || 


ote adopted citizens, who always prove them- 
selves the very best natives when their adopted | 
country demands their services. 

He would trouble the House with only one 
word more. There were two acts of his life he 
siould always remember with peculiar pleasure; 
the one was the miserable resolution, which, mis- 
erable as it was, had so far kept down abolition 
that not all the efforts of fanatics and agitators 
could remove the pressure; and the other, that it 
was on his motion that the first colonization me- 
morial, praying for the aid and interference of 
this Government, had been laid upon the table; 
the vote upon that question being recorded on the 
Journal. And he would take this occasion to 
enter his A re against any further efforts to 
obtain such aid. Congress has no more consti- 


| clusively a State concern. 
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the first appropriation of this kind in behalf of the || 
one may well be regarded as an entering-wedge | 
He hoped that the friends of the cause would dis- | 
countenance such applications. It was the sta- 
bility and utility of the most impolitic course that 
could be adopted as regards the cause itself. The 
people of the South will never tolerate any inter- 
ference by the Federal Government with any op- | 
eration in which negroes are involved. By con- 
necting this cause with the Federal Government, 
it will assuredly become odious to the great body 
of the people, and multitudes who now cheerfully 
support it will become its foes. Colonization is ex- | 
It belongs entirely to 
the individual States and to the people. The State 
Legislatures, if they choose, may sustain it from | 
theirtreasuries. They have the right to do so; but 


Congress has no such right; nor will the people |, 
of the South ever submit to be taxed that the pro- | 


ceeds of the taxes may be applied to the purchase | 
of their slaves with a view to their emancipation | 
or removal into Africa. As to abolition, he would | 


only remark that, while others struggle to create |! 
So j 


|excitement, he would endeavor to prevent it; | 


| while others are calling for a southern conven- || 
tion, he would endeavor to avert its necessity; || 


while others are sapping the foundations of the | 
Unjon, he would endeavor to confirm it; and, | 
with these views, he sincerely hoped that, as the | 
resolution of which he was the original mover had | 
been adopted at the last session, and readopted | 
at the present, so it would continue to be adopted | 
and enforced during every succeeding Congress, 
while there was a single fanatic to infest this Hall, 
or an American patriot to defeat his object. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. KING, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In Sznare, January 31, 1837. 


The question being on striking out the fourth section of 
the bill allowing preémptions— 


Mr. KING said, that he perfectly agreed with 
some of the friends of the bill who had addressed 
the Senate, that this clause did not essentially 
differ in principle from the other provisions of 
the bill. If the clause were nidre objectionable, 
it was in the extent, and not in the character, of 
its operation. The whole bill was one to encour- 
age a system of fraudulent speculation, partiality, 
—r and plunder, in which those who had the 
east conscience would make the most money. 
He had waded through all the various amend- 
ments made and proposed, and thought he now 
understood the character and objects of the bill 
as amended; and if it were to pass in the present, 
or any form likely to be proposed, he cared but 
little about the details; and perhaps the worse its 
provisions, the better it might ehinnnnsly prove 
for the country. This being opposed to the whole 
objects of the bill, he would take the occasion to | 
make some remarks upon the general subject be- 
fore the question should be taken on the fourth 
section of the bill. 

It was not likely, at least he hoped not, that 
| we should have, strictly, a party vote upon this 
| question. It was one of those measures of which 
we had had too many in our country; which pro- 
poses bounties and advantages to some sections 
of the country at the expense of the remainder. 
That such legislation should be popular with 
those who expected to be benefited by it, was not 
at all surprising. But that those whose constitu- 
ents were to be despoiled by the unjust and une- 
qual operation of the measure should quietly sub- 
mit te it, ought not to be expected. Yet itisa 
melancholy truth, said he, in the history of human 
| affairs, that such are the hidden cheateries by 
| which the machinery of legislation is frequently 

made to transfer the labor of one class of citizens 
into the pockets of another, that it often happens 
that the most 0 wt unjust, and unequal legisla- 
tion is precisely that which obtains the most posi- 
tive popularity, and does most credit to those who 





may happen to proposeit. The reason is obvious. |! 


SENATE. 


| tutional authority to apply the public revenue in | These partial benefits were ype and palpable. 
| aid of colonization than of abolition societies, and || They were felt by the favore 


, and perceived by 
every one, whilst the injury and injustice to the 


ma | great mass of the community were more widely 
|| to similar expenditures in relation to the other. }| diffused ; and, being somewhat of a negative char- 


acter, are not so easily pee or estimated. 
But (said Mr. K.) I doubt very much whether 
either the ignorance or the apules of a majority 
of the people of the United States, and particu- 
larly of the old States, will be sufficient to protect 
this measure against that discontent which the 
gross injustice of it is so well calculated to en- 
gender. 

Mr. K. said, that as the basis of all just re- 
mark upon this‘subject, it should be constantly 
recollected, as it had been repeated, that the public 
domain was a public fund—as much so as the 
public money in the Treasury of the United 
States. [t should, therefore, be administered and 
distributed among the people with as much equal- 
ity as was consistent with a fair administration 
of the laws. It had been truly said that a large 
portion of this public domain had been purchased 
with the common blood and the common treasure 
of the people of the Old Thirteen States. In obe- 
dience to this feeling, and in answer to the peti- 
tions of their fellow-citizens of the other States 
of the Confederacy, the people of these States, 
who had the exclusive right and jurisdiction over 
this property, had generously surrendered it for 
the common benefit of the whole. Another large 
portion of this property, and much the largest 

| undisposed of, had actually been purchased with 
| money from the common Treasury—money which 
| had been collected by actual taxation upon the 
| consumption of the people, and which, it must be 
| admitted, had borne most heavily on the people 
| of the old States. One would suppose, when we 
| looked at the history of this property, when we 
| saw from what source it had been derived, and 

with whose labor and money it had been pur- 

| chased, that it would be considered sufficiently 

| generous, in all conscience, to allow to the new 

| members of the Confederacy an equal participa- 

tion in this great national partnership fund, when 

they did not, as members, bring a dollar into the 

concern, 

This equality he did not complain of, and no 
one complained of it, but it had never been con- 
sidered as sufficient; and, accordingly, millions 
| upon millions had been lavished upon them from 
| time to time, in one form or other. When we 
| consider the choice selections they had been per- 
mitted to make; the twelve or thirteen millions 
of acres of land alone that had been given to 
them were probably worth $150,000,000, or a 
sum nearly double what had ever come into the 
Treasury from the entire sales of the public lands 
since the commencement of the Government. 
Well, one would suppose that those enormous 
bounties, at the expense of their fellow-citizens 
of the old States, would satisfy the most vora- 
cious appetite. Bat not so. For their advantage, 
solely, the public land had been put down, and 
kept down, at one tenth of its value, as compared 
with lands of equal quality in the old States of 
the Union. This fact had just been admitted by 
one of the friends of the bill. The result was 
precisely what might have been expected. The 
annals of time furnished no instance, either par- 
allel or approximate, of equal rapidity in growth, 
wealth, population, and prosperity, to that ex- 
hibited - the junior members of the Confed- 
eracy. On the other hand, history furnished few 
examples, under free Government, of such pre- 
mature old age, decrepitude, and decay, as that 
which was exhibited by some of the old States of 
this Union. Costly dwellings were seen mould- 
ering into ruins, and plantations that should still 
be valuable were left to wash into ruts and gulleys 
and grow up in briars. Sir, (said he,) itis enough 
to make the heart of an triot from one of the 
old States bleed to qunel divsagie this favored re- 
gion, and compare its condition with the impov- 
erished home he has left. But how could it be 
otherwise, with this heavy bounty furnished at 
the common charge for the exclusive benefit of a 
small portion of the States? ; 

Mr. K. had hoped at least that these manifold 
bounties, and this contrast so melancholy, and 

he truth of which all must acknowledge, would 
ave softened the hearts and stayed the hands of 
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those who seemed determined on the destruction 
of the old States: but not so; they were sull un- 
satisfied. Emboldened by their own strength, de- 
rived from the munihcence of those they despoil, 
and by the weakness of the latter, occasioned by 
the same cause, and with the aid of a few unnat- 
ural allies, they now boldly come forward, and 
claim for their exclusive benefit the whole of this 
immense national fund. Nay, (said he,) a great 
deal move than this: for he would infinitely pre- 
fer an entire surrender of (he whole of the national 
domain, and get rid of the expense, and these , 
eternal torments and importunities, to seeing this 
bill passed upon the people of thé old States. If 
the law should be honestly enforced, the proceeds 
of the sales would not pay the expenses of our 
land machinery; certamly not, if we included the 
Indian treaties, Indian wars, and Indian annui- 
ues, Which were all fairly chargeable to this ac- 
count. Thus losing the whole of this immense 
property, the old States would be further bur- 
dened with the expense of parcelling it out to 
others, If the law should be evaded, the sales 
would be something larger, but the profits on 
speculations would be an exclusive bounty to 
crime, and a premium to ingenious and fraudulent 
speculation. 

And yet we are told that we must go for this 
measure, because itis an Administration measure. 
in its present form he did not believe it was so. 
He knew the preémption clause was not, as all 
knew that nothing was more abhorred by the 
Executive than that unjust and odious feature in 
the bill. But however this may be, do not talk 
to me of Administration measures,while you have | 
got your fingers in my pockets or the pockets 
of my constituents. ‘Take them out, sir, and 
then we can better reason the matter. Insert 
some equivocal provision; mantle the bill in some 
obscurity; afford some temporary refuge for rea- 
son, whilst fancy may be called in to promise 
some distant hope of a possible advantage to the 
old States, to compensate them to some extent 
for the enormous sacrifices which you propose to 
force uponthem. Do not (said he) insult us with 
this plain project of taking money from the pockets 
of one class of citizens, and putting it into those 
of another 

Sir, the people of Georgia, that greatly wronged, | 
much abused, and much injured State, yielding 
to the claims of their fellow-citizens of the other 
States, with whom, in a common cause, they 
had marched through the perils of the Revolu- 
tion, generously surrendered tothe United States 
(with reservations too insignificant to notice, 
when compared with the value of the whole) two 
of the finest States in the Union. 

This territory, if disposed of to the best advant- 
are, would have freed the State from taxation 
to the end of time. ‘Though millions of it had 
been squandered upon squatters, relinquished to 
speculators by the relief law, and otherwise prod- 
igally disposed of, the past and future receipts 
from it would likely be near one hundred million 
dollars. And yet the people of Georgia, to whom 
this immense property once exclusively belonged, 
are hereafter to be virtually deprived of all par- 
ticipation in it as a common interest of the Con- 
federacy. Her citizens are to be deprived of the 
poor privilege of buying it at the price fixed by | 
the Government, to whom it was gratuitously || 
given. The honest planter, with a growing family 
of sous, with prudent foresight, looking forward | 
to the period when your unnatural combinations 
and legislative plunder may render his impov- 
erished State an unfit habitation for man, cannot 
provide for them a few sections of land in a more | 
favored State, without submitting to ceremonies | 
and restrictions, which, to an honest man, will | 


render the privilege worse than a mectay. He | 
up by || 


must stand by and see this property tie 
narrow, contracted, partial legislation, into a 
bundle of bribes and bounties, calculated and in- 
tended to drain the resources and consummate 
the ruin of the State whose generosity furnished 
the means of perpetrating the injustice. Sir, (said 
he,) when the people of Georgia send me here to 
phinder them, and not to protect them, I may 
think of the proposition, but not before. 

What were the reasons urged for this partial 
and oppressive measure? Interest was Sufficienty 
to address to some party, perhaps to others; but 
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what were the reasons addressed to those mem- 


| bers from the old States who were disposed to 
i stand up for the rights of their constituents? 
| Why, they were the great and threatening evils 


of a redundant Treasury. It was strange this 
measure had not been urged with such zeal for 
these reasons when there was some necessity for 
it. Where was this surplus now, or from whence 
was it to be derived during the present year? 
Gentlemen had shown commendable caution in 
making, or rather in not making, calculations on 
this subject. No one had descended to the use 
of figures but the Senator from Mississippi; and 
he (Mr. K.) thought, contrary to his wont, upon 
erave matters, had been a little flighty upon this 
subject. The Senator had estimated a future 
annual surplus of $20,000,000, and that, without 
this measure, eighty or one hundred millions of 
acres of the public lands would pass into the 
hands of speculators. And what was the basis 
of hisestimate? Why, he had taken the proceeds 


‘of the last year, (about $25,000,000,) and made 


them the basis of lis estimate for the next four 
years. The Senator might just as well have 
anticipated, in 1813, that because Napoleon Bona- 
parte invaded Russia with an effective army of 
four hundred thousand fighting men, he would 
be enabled to make the same effort annually for 
the remainder of his life. It is certainly a logical 
mode of reasoning to say that what happens one 
year may, under the same circumstances, happen 
the next; but single instances are not always 
followed by their like, and there are extraordi- 
nary causes operating in finance and speculation, 
as there are in war, and almost everything else. 

What, then, are the probable causes to which 
we are to attribute the extraordinary results in 
the sales of the public lands in the year 1836, and 
the year preceding? Ifthe causes are of a per- 
manent nature, the results may be relied upon 
as the basis of future estimates; if they be only 
temporary, have ceased to exist, or are rapidly 
passing away, all reasoning on sach premises 1s 
more delusive than demonstrative 

Mr. K.‘then proceeded to enumerate some of 
those causes. In 1834, it was settled that the 
charter of the Bank of the United States would 
not be renewed. The removal of this institution 
(of which he did not wish to be understood as 
complaining) had encouraged, in the country, 
hopes of great profits by banking, and we had 
accordingly been inundated with an uncontrolled, 
unregulated flood of paper money, issuing from 
the sluices of five hundred new banks, with ad- 


. ditional supplies from the old ones; and in the 


last four years the currency of the country, in- 
cluding specie, according to the most probable 
computation, had a little more than doubled. 
Was this a permanent state of things? Did we 
expect that our currency was to double every 
four years? 

Well, what was the natural consequence of this 
sudden and extraordinary inflation of the cur- 
rency? it wasa spirit of speculation and over- 
trading, which reached public Jands as well as 
private lands, and private lots, and every species 
of property that was a subject of bargain and 
sale. This spirit had extended to unbroken 
forests, as well as towns, cities, and villages. It 
embraced the poor pine lands of Maine, as well 
as ‘Jackson city,’’ on the Potomac; acity which, 
in the spirit of the times, after the lots had been 
disposed of, was commenced and finished in a 
single day. These wild speculations, extending 


to everything, were the inevitable consequence of | 


this great redundancy of the currency; for money 
was unlike most other commodities in the extent 
of the demand for it. There was no certain lim- 
itation on the demand except that which was 
found in a limitation of the supply. So general 
was the disposition to make money without labor, 
that men would always be found to adventure in 


| speculation when they could procure money with 


facility. 

Mr. K. said that this redundancy of the cur- 
rency had, moreover, been sustained by concur- 
rent causes (some of them not dependent on the 
markets of this country) for an unusual length of 
time without areaction. In the first place, it has 
so happened that the increased demand for our 
principal exports has gradually increased their 
value tor the last three or four years, The value 
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| of our exports each year, for that period, has 
been an advance on that of the year precedino 
| Asa general rule, with the advantage of gy¢), 
progressive increase in the value of exportatio,, 
| it is impossible to create a demand for i €Xpor. 
tation of specie whilst such increase continues 
3uty unfortunately, this has not been the only 
_means by which we have increased the debits of 
our foreign account. Look at our foreign account 
for the year 1836—174,000,000 of imports, ang 
$122,000,000 of exports; leaving a balance of 
$52,009,000 against us, deducting only our por. 
tion of the profits af trade. These profits could 
| not be safely put down at more than $12,000,099 
| or 915,000,000, leaving a probable clear balance 
| againstus of $40,000,000, And yet the exchanges 
_ had continued in our favor, indicating a favorable 
| balance. Sir, what sort of a balance is this? |; 
| is not a balance on the exchange of valuable com. 
| modities. It is the deceptive balance of the bor. 
rower against the lender. If (said he) you be q 
_man of fortune, and I be without fortune, yet jf 
I borrow all your money, f will have plenty of 
| money, and will be desutute, though the richer 
man of the two, And if it be necessary for you 
to send the money you loan to me from Alabama 
to Georgia, my note, sent to you in exchange for 
it, produces precisely the same effect upon the 
exchanges between the two States as if I had 
consigned to you the value in valuable commodi- 
ties. 

By just such means have we indicated a favor. 
| able balance against Europe. Instead of the pro- 
_duce of industry, we have sent about forty mil- 
| lion in notes, bonds, stocks, and State securities, 
_and, the exchange being in our favor, we have 
| imported the return in specie. So that we have 

not only borrowed forty million to sustain our 
currency in the single year of 1836, but we have 
borrowed that amount in specie to aid in sustain- 
ing a paper issuc. What was the result of all 
this?) Why, the result of the extravagant specu- 
lations growing outof a redundant currency, and 
that redundant currency sustained and kept up 
by the means adverted to, had been a large sur- 
»lus treasure deposited in the deposit banks. The 
interest of these banks required that they should 
make the most of the deposit; and, to do this, they 
would naturally prefer loaning to speculators in 
the public Jands, as they were certain of a return 
of the deposit. To this large deposit, Mr. K. 
thought, might be attributed, perhaps, the whole 
increase in the sales in 1836 over the sales in 1839, 
_which increase was about $10,000,000. 
| Now, these are the principal causes, I apprr- 
| hend, of the extraordinary results in the proceeds 
| of the sales in 1835-36. Are they permanent’ 
Can their continuance be relied on as the basis of 
future estimates? If not, these calculations of 
twenty-six millions a year from this source here- 
| after are mere delusions, and cannot safely be 
| taken as the basis of important legislation. Let 
| us look, then, at the last cause first; the surplus 
revenue in the deposit banks amounting to forty 
| or fifty millions during 1836, is now sinking under 
_ the operation of the deposit law, and, in the course 
of the year, will entirely disappear. This gres! 
cause is then rapidly passing away. Next, as 
to the condition of the currency generally—the 
primary cause of speculation. Is it ic be sus- 
_ tained by causes heretofore operating? Can it be 
_ propped up any longer by borrowing from Eu- 
‘rope? On the contrary, we find the resource of 
| borrowing entirely cut off, and the moneyed in- 
terests in Europe have taken steps to stop the 
| exportation of specie to this country; and, such 
_is the state of the money market in Europe, that 
it is likely all stocks sent there on pledge will be 
returned for redemption, and all loans falling due 
_will be preesed for payment. The most favor- 
able view of this hogan of the subject is, that the 
| principal of our European loan cannot be increased, 
‘and even if our whole credit there be continued 
as a loan, the interest hereafter must be added 
' to the other side of the account; and rise 1n eX- 
| changes will probably soon call for an exportation 
| of specie. E 

In the next place, have we any hope of assist- 
‘ance from an advance in our exports? On the 
| contrary, all accounts concur in sustainiug the 
'| Secretary of the Treasury in his opinion that, 1m 

this, there will be a very heavy decline. We 
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have, then, none of the extraordinary means of 
sustaining over-Issucs which we have commanded 
heretofore. Sir, said he, | am no practical mer- 
chant, no practical banker, and do not profess to 
be high authority on these subjects. He wished 
to create NO panies; and had too little confidence 
in hisown judgment to make any positive proph- 
ecies. Butif he possessed the ordinary faculty 
of connecting effects with their causes, where the 
connection was obvious, he thought we had the 
facts before us, from which we might reasonably 
apprehend one of the most tremendous explosions 
that ever afflicted any commercial people. _ It 
might be averted or postponed, but no prudent 
and experienced financier, he thought, would act 
on the presumptian that it could be entirely 
avoided, or even postponed to a very distant day. 

There was another reason for a diminished es- 
timate in the sales of the public lands; and that 
was the very fact upon which high future esti- 
mates had been made. He alluded to the great 
quantity of land lately taken up on speculation. 
These lands, he said, were doubtless the best se- 
lections, and nearest to the settled parts of the 
country, and the quantity was sufficient to antici- 
pate the demand for actual settlement for twelve 
or fifteen years. When the spirit of speculation 
had ceased, these lands must come extensively 
into competion with the Government, and dimin- 
ish the Government sales. It wasa great mistake 
to suppose that large land companies or specula- 
tors were in the habit of holding up their lands 
at exorbitant and forbidding prices, that a large 
and unproductive property might be sold and set- 
tled by posterity. ‘They had, generally, neither 
the power nor inclination to do so. They could 
not obtain very large profits whilst the Govern- 
ment was in free competition with land of equal 
quality and at as low prices. Mr. K. mentioned 
several instances where investments in Alabama, 
in 1820, on speculation, had yielded only an in- 
terest on the investment, and in some cases not 
eventhat. He also stated that some of his friends 
had gone to Mississippi during the late land sales, 
and had purchased the choice selections, from a 
large supply held by a land company, at a mod- 
erate advance on the original cost, and had pre- 
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culations, but flourished over it without the use 
of a single figure. 

But | can tell gentlemen, for their consolation, 
that they shall not escape so easily in this mat- 
ter. They shall come to the point, and submit 
to an examination of figures; yes, and those, too, 
figures of arithmetic, and not figures of rhetoric. 
They shall either shut their eyes, refute, or admit, 
or the only avowed motive by which they justify 
their votes for this flagrant robbery of the old 
States shall be taken from them without their 
consent. 

Mr. K. said he would now proceed to show 
what foundation there was for an alarm abouta 
surplus in 1837, which was the only ground upon 
which any member from an old State dare to 
place his vote to plunder his constituents. He 
would first attempt to do so by that slighted re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, which gen- 
tlemen could run over, but could not reason down. 
He would then look at the account as it would 
stand, even if the Secretary was as far mistaken as 
gentlemen supposed. 

What, then, according to this estimate, will be 
the cash resources of the Government for the 
year 1837? The Secretary estimates them at 


| $29,000,000; that is $5,000,000 retained in the 
‘Treasury of unexpended appropriations, and 
| $24,000,000 as the receipts of the year. From 


ferred purchasing of these companies to taking | 


theirchances atthe sales. Operating upona large 


scale,asmall advance per acre affords a handsome | 


profit, though generally less than is paid to ‘‘land 
hunters,” for selecting and locating in smaller 
quantities. As much of the money with which 
lands have been purchased on speculation had 


the Government at something like Government | 
prices. But, if we restrict the competition of | 


Government, we give a monopoly to previous 
penpenrre and probably secure to them very 


tions on the Government sales must make the 
fortunes of those who have already invested 
largely in the public lands. However this might 
be, he said, the large quantity in the hands of in- 


dividuals, which had rapidly accumulated there | 


from temporary causes, must come very largely || 


into competition with the Government sales. 
Mr. K. also briefly alluded to the probable inde- 
pendence and settlement of Texas, at no distant 


period. If this should occur, there would be a | 


large body of the finest lands in the world opened, 


atfifty cents per acre. This temptation would | 
carry off thousands of our emigrating population, | 


and reduce the demand for settlement and culti- 
vation, This (he said) was a contingency, to be 


sure; but every argument at all bearing upon the | 
| $29,000,000 


subject should be noticed when there was a prop- 
sition which virtually gave up this immense 
property of the people, as a common property, 
and distributed it in Noumea and benefits. Upon 
the whole, Mr. K. concluded that, when we ex- 
amined the causes of the extraordinary amount 
derived from the public lands during the last two 
vears, and that those causes were passing away, 
and presenting considerations upon which we 
should greatly reduce a future estimate, the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury was much 
more probable than any other by which it had 
been attacked. It was the estimate of an expe- 
tieneed and practical financier, and gentlemen 
could not and did not attack it by reasoned cal- 


| what source is this $24,000,000 of income to be 
derived? Let us examine each item, and see 
| how far the estimate can be attacked in detail. 
The first item is, for customs $16,500,000. Was 
that too low? ‘The customs produced more last 
year; but last year the importations had been 
swelled by temporary causes, such as the great 
destruction by the New York fire, a spirit of 
speculation, &c., and could not be relied on as 
| the basis of future estimates. The estimate made 
| by the Secretary might be a little too high or too 
low. It was more than we derived from the customs 
in 1834, when the duties were higher than they will 
be in 1837; and no practical financier at the head 
of the Department would have considered it safe 
to calculate on a greater revenue from this source. 
| This item, however, had not been attacked, and 
might therefore stand admitted. The next item 
was $2,000,000 from the stock of the Bank of the 
United States; nobody had questioned this item; 
we might get more than this from the bank in 
1837, but, at the same time, we might not geta 
cent. At any rate, this was not a permanent 
source of income; it was a part of our capital. 


|| That item not being disputed, time need not be 
been borrowed, Mr. K. thought many purchasers || 
would, from necessity, come into competition with || 


wasted upon it. ‘The next item was $500,000, 
for interest, and other smaller matters, about 
which there could be little mistake. The next 
item was that of the public lands, $5,000,000, 
which was the principal subject of attack. On 


|) that item, in addition to what he had said, he | 
eavy speculations. Such inconvenient restric- | 

|| public lands had ever brought into the Treasury in | 
| one year, except in the years 1835 and 1836. And | 
'| if the causes of the extraordinary results in these 


would only here remark, that it was more than the 


| two years had been shown to be of a temporary 


safely relied on. 
The account, then, stands thus: 


From Customs.. ..eeccssecereees s+ «916,000,000 


Interest on money from deposit- 


banks, &c...ccccccccccccrccesees 300,000 


$24,000,000 


‘| Reserved in the Treasury of unex- 


pended appropriations.......+... 5,000,000 





| This is the sum, then, to answer the 
| galls of the Government in 1837. 
| What are the charges upon it? In 
the first place, in round numbers, the 
| appropriations, new, transferred, 
and permanent, for 1837, as esti- 
elena oe eceeee e -$26,000,000 
| Unexpended appropria- 

eee cB ocr oc 14,000,000 














Leaving us indebted to appropriations 





character, no higher estimate could have been | 


Bank stock....eccsccccesescscecess 2,000,000 || 


i} 
| 


40,000,000 


at the end of the year 1837.......$11,000,000 


SENATE. 


It will be seen from this, that even if there re- 
main unexpended appropriations in the Treasury 
at the end of 1837 to the amount of $14,000,600, 
that is, a sum as large as remained at the end of 
1836, (a very improbable event,) then we shall 
have only $3,000,000 in money to answer the de- 
mand, and will owe still $11,000,000 more than 
we have money in the Treasury to pay. But if 
there should remain in the Treasury at the end 
of 1837 a much smaller sum, say only $9,000,000, 
(a result much more probable,) why, then, we 
should have to call on the States for $2,000,000, 
and would still owe $9,000,000 to appropriations 
besides. 

The above would be the probable state of the 
account, provided the estimatés of the Secretary 
were correct, as well in appropriations as recipts. 
Should we then appropriate what was asked by 
the Government? He saw no disposition to vote 
less, and particularly by those most in favor of 
this bill; and on this subject he would only further 
remark, that for many years past Congress had 
uniformly appropriated from two to four millions 
more than was asked by the Government; and 
the last year we had appropriated about ten mil- 
lions more. 

But it is said the Secretary was in error in hig 
estimate of the proceeds of the public lands. Very 
well; let us view the matter with that admission. 
How much was he wrong? It seemed to be a 
private sentiment with some, that, as the deposits 
would not be removed entirely till the end of 
1837, and money might be made more plenty in 
the States by distribution, the speculations might 
continue sufficient, during 1837, to bring into the 
Treasury ten millions. ‘There was some reason 
in this; and for such, gentlemen, we would put 
down ten millions, and say the Secretary has 
erred five millions. What then? Why, we would 
still owe six millions at the end of 1837. Did any 
one, except the Senator trom Mississippi, ask 
more than this? If so, give them fifteen millions, 
and we would still owe one million to appropri- 
ations; and even carry the amount to the twenty 
millions, a sum to which it could only be carried 
by a race of the imagination, and we should, even 
then, only have four millions in the Treasury un- 
appropriated. This was a sum with which we 
should never be discontented, and to get rid of 
which he would never adopt any extraordinary 
measure. It was a sum we had often had in our 
Treasury, and which was calculated to do no in- 
jury or create any alarm. 

| The only object, then, which members from the 
old States would avow to justify this outrage upon 
their constituents, was entirely swept from under 
them by mathematical demonstration. If there 
were any error in this calculation, let gentlemen 
| show it. There was no danger, however, that 
gentlemen would even attempt this; for, except 
|| by general assertions and sweeping estimates, it 
was a branch of the subject they seemed anxious 
to smother. In the very sweeping glance of the 
only Senator who had touched it, he took scarcely 
| a notice of expenditures, nor did he even notice 
that we owe $14,000,000 to unexpended appro- 
| priations. The truth was, he said, that the bill 
was supported by a strange and unnatural com- 
| bination. Supposed interest was sufiicient for 
some; the influence operating on others he would 
not name, and, perhaps, did not know, and others 
were actuated by motives they did not think 


Sales of public lands.............+. 5,000,000 |, proper to avow. He said it could not be dis- 


guised, and ought not to be denied, that the only 
object of one influence exerted in favor of this 
bill was to draw back the money deposited with 
the States, and indirectly defeat the deposit bill. 
That this must be the effect of the measure was 
inevitable, unless the expenses of the Govern- 
ment could be greatly reduced, which no one has 
suggested was immediately practicable. And 
|| why this persevering opposition and untiring an- 
| tipathy to the deposit bill? No one regretted the 
| necessity for that bill more than he did at the 
| time, and no one who voted against the bill was 
| more opposed to raising money for distribution, 


|} 
| 


| or toa policy of distribution. But this was an 
cncneoieienn measure, to meet an extraordinary 
|emergency. We found thirty or forty millions in 
'| the Treasury more than were required for the 
||-purposes of Government. The question was not 
‘| go much how it was raised, as what should be 
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done with it. If it had been improperly raised, 
that was no reason why it should be improperly 
wasted, or disposed of in a manner to produce 


the greatest evils. To continue this amount in | 


the deposit banks was acknowledged, even - 
the opponents of the bill, to be altogether intol- 
erable; the President himself had acknowledged 


this, and yet the opponents of the bill, though | 


full of objections, had no plan except to allow 
the money to remain in the deposit banks, where 


they acknowledged it was ruining the currency, 


and would ruin the country. 


The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] had | 


a plan, to be sure, and that was, to raise the ex- 
penditures of the Government, and expend the 
surplus in fortifications, armories, arsenals, &c. 
The great objection to this plan was that in ex- 
pending the surplus, merely to get rid of it, we 
should have laid the foundation of a permanent 
expenditure, inconsistent with the economical 
habits of our people, and with the simplicity of 
our republican institutions. The tariff would 
have been rarsed in a few years, instead of re- 
duced, and the burdens of the people unneces- 
sarily increased, to keep up a scale of expenditure 
established by a prodigal expenditure of the sur- 
plus. Mor you might as well undertake (said he) 
to reduce the natural stature of man without the 
use of violence, as to undertake to reduce the 
expenditures of a Government after they are once 
fixed. England had tried that. In vain have 
the retrenching members of her reformed Parlia- 
ment, in their patriotic efforts, appealed to the 
expenditures of 1797, (thought then to be an ex- 
travagant period,) and showed that the present 
expenditure is, in some instances, near three times 
as much for the same service. Each branch of 
the service has influence or tact enough to pre- 
serve itself from encroachment; and every expense 


is made to appear necessary, because it has be- |; 
come habitual. He was sorry to say that the | 


increase in the expenditures of some branches of 
our own service taught a similar lesson. “These 


manent expenditure. 

Again, this plan of extravagant expenditure 
was no remedy for the evil. The labor could not 
have been commanded, or the work performed, 


sufficient rapidity to have made any effectual 
impression on the surplus for several years, and 
this plan would have been just equivalent to 
giving the deposit banks a warrant to keep it for 
three or four years; for the revenue would have 
accrued nearly as fast as expended. It would 


be perceived that $14,000,000 remained unex- | 
pended, though we appropriated last year thirty- | 
four or thirty-five millions. If we had appro- 


wriated sixty-four or sixty-five millions, as we 
priated sixty-for sixty-five millions w 


were asked to do, the unexpended appropriations || 


would have been probably double. 


This plan, then, was neither acceptable nor | 


effectual, and no other plan seemed so effectual 
and so just as the plan that was adopted. This 
money was in the Pasi it belonged to the 
people, and was not needed for the public service, 
and could not be permitted to remain on deposit 
without great and acknowledged evils. To give 
the people the use of it, with some regard to 
equality, unul needed for some really national 
purpose, was certainly the most just to the peo- 
ple, whilst it was most effectual in avoiding the 
evils complained of. Not the least evil of leaving 


this immense surplus on deposit would have been | 
to make it a subject of continual scramble for || 


partial and useless appropriations, in which the 
east scrupulous would have succeeded best. 


Mr. K. repeated that this surplus rightly be- | 
longed to the people of the States, who should be || 
permitted to retain it until wanted for the real | 
purposes of the Government, and no necessity || 
should be ereated by a measure of injustice to | 


call back this money. The money had been 
raised by the unexpected and unprecedented sales 
of the public land, and had not, properly speak- 
ing, been raised by taxation on the people. 
Even if this surplus money had been raised by 
taxation improperly, it would have been better 
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of slang had been used to create a prejudice 


against the distribution or deposit bill, by repro- | 
bating the idea of taxing the people to return the | 
money to them under a system of distribution. It || 
perhaps never occurred to those wise lecturers | 
that the customs, for the last three years, had not paid | 


the expenses of the Government, or anything like it; 
and this moment, but for the extraordinary pro- 
ceeds of the land sales, there would have been no 


rupt. No human foresight could have foreseen 
or prevented this surplus. It could not have been 
done without an entire repeal of the tariff two years 


| ago; and if any man had proposed an entire re- | 
peal of duties two years ago, on the ground that | 
the lands would bring into the Treasury forty | 
million the next two years, when they had never 
before produced more than three or four million | 
a year, he would have been pronounced a mad- | 


man. 
And, as to ** a system’’ of distribution, nobody, 


he. presumed, ever thought of a system. The || 
object was to provide a present remedy for an | 


already existing evil, not to raise or create a sur- 


plus for future distribution; and he had voted to || 
encroach on the appropriations by dividing a part 


of the unexpended balance, that it might be un- 


necessary to repeat this, or adopt any other | 


| extraordinary measure, to dispose of a future 
surplus. 


The surplus already divided would do a great | 


| deal of good if it could be permitted to remain 
| with the States. In ten years it would change 
|| the face of this contjnent, and gentlemen are very 
'| much deceived if they believe the measure un- 


| popular with the people. They well understand 


‘| arose from the sale of the national domain, in 
which the people of the States have an equal in- 


| their rights in this matter, and, as the money 


[tis the qnly farthing (said he) that the old 
_ have ever received from this immense property 


|| once their own. Millions upon millions, on the 


|| other hand, have already been lavished upon the 
with any regard to durability or economy, with | 


new States, and we now propose to take back 
| this pittance, that we may be enabled to give 
away the remainder. 


Though this distribution or deposit bill, he said, || 


| was the only measure which could have relieved 


| us from the difficulties of an overflowing Treas- | 


ury, with any tolerable justice to the people, yet 
| he respected the motives of those who originally 
voted againstit. His honorable colleague, whose 


| integrity and patriotism needed noencomium from || 


him, had voted against it. He respected his mo- 
tives, and had no reason to believe that his own 
were not in return duly appreciated. The meas- 
ure was a novel one, and those who had not fully 
examined and deeply reflected on the absolute 
| necessity of it, might well have doubted the policy 

of the experiment. But the measure had passed, 
| the Treasury was relieved, and the money was 
_ generally well employed. And as the money 
| arose from the sale of property under extraordi- 
| nary circumstances, and not by taxation, there 
was no sort of danger from the precedent. Séme 
were much alarmed for the morals of the people, 
which they affected to think were much endan- 
gered by the use of a little of their own money. 


the people that they might be, perhaps, as well 
employed in taking care of their own. This 
| money, he repeated, would generally be employed 
to good account, and he thought it a mistake to 
suppose that it would even be popular in the new 
States to recall this money for the benefit of spec- 
: ulators and squatters; for this bill would be ex- 
tremely confined in its benefits; and he doubted 
whether, in the aggregate, any new State would 
be materially benefited by it. It would greatly 
limit the quantity of land sold, but much increase 
the profits of speculators, by confining it very 
‘much to those who would not scruple at frauds 


to have returned it than wasted it. A great deal || and false oaths to evade and violate the law. Like 


surplus, and the Treasury would have been bank- | 


terest, they consider themselves fairly entitled to || 
this money until the Government really needs it. | 
| Believing the Government would probably never 


'| need it, they have projected improvements on the | 
were the objections to the useless expenditure of || 


the surplus by the General Government. The | 
expenditure of the surplus would only have been | 
the beginning; the end would have been a heavy per- || 


| faith of it, and, although they will return it cheer- | 
fully, if actually needed, they will never willingly | 
return it to answer a necessity created by an un- | 
just and odious measure for the express cers 

tates | 


‘To these conservators of the public morals, he | 
would only suggest the danger of being told by | 
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most unjust measures, based on wrong pri neiples 
it would inflict injury on some, without a corre. 
| sponding advantage to others. It was ruin to the 
| old States, and of doubtful benefit to most of the 

new. Even the large speculators, so much de. 
nounced, conferred many bencfits on the States 
in which they purchased, to compensate for an 
supposed inconvenience they occasion. They are 
men often of capital and enterprise, and project 
and execute the most important internal improve. 
ments in the country. They carry out good jp. 
dustrious settlers, and sell them portions of the 
land at fair prices, in order to improve the valye 
of the remainder, and not unproductive squatters 
wha may be hired to sit down in the shade to se. 
cure a valuable preémption tobe sold on specula. 
tion. 

Mr. K. said he had consumed so much more 
time on the general subject than he intended 
|| when he arose, that he would be brief upon the 
| clause which it was proposed to strike out. He 








| said that he should vote to strike out this pre. 
| emption clause, not that it varied much in prip- 
'| ciple from the rest of the bill, but just upon the 
principle that he would vote to strike out the 
whole bill. The whole bill.was one for the estab. 
lishment of a system of fraudulent s eculation, 
and he would vote to narrow it down by strikin 
|, any and every clause from it, till it might entirely 
|| disappear. — 

This motion had (he said) again given rise to 
a great deal of eloquence on the high virtues of 
|| Squatters. A happy talent that, possessed by 
! his friend from Mississippi, of being eloquent 
just as well on one subject as another. A reel, 
| genuine squatter was really one of the driest 
| subjects for eloquence that ever presented itself 
|| to the mind of any orator. If he were going (he 
| said) to work himself up into a paroxysm of 
eloquence, a squatter was about the last subject 
he should select to stir up this emotion. He 
would as soon go to the penitentiary to select 
subjects for canonization, as to go among the 
squatters to inspire him with eloquence. He 
should not know on what point of a squatter’s 
character to become pathetic, and would, there- 
fore, be constantly in danger of crying at the 
|| wrong place. 
|| ‘The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wa tker] 
|| might produce impressions on some. generous 

hearts, by his imaginary pictures of the humble 
\| virtues of these law-breakers; but, if so, it must 
| be upon those who know nothing about them. 
There might be some exceptions; but take the 
border-squatters as 4 class, and they were cer- 
tainly the most worthless set of men who have 
| any claim to the honor of being American citi- 
| zens. They were mostly an idle, profligate set 
of men, who hover along the frontier settlements, 
with their heads full of all sorts of schemes for 
living without profitable labor. They are men 
who frequently find it very convenient to be 
exempt from the operation of the laws, both civil 
and criminal. They, therefore, generally keep 
beyond the organized limits of the country. They 
produce not the worth of a dollar to add to the 
exports of the country, and they consume nothing 
that pays a tax to the Government, They pet- 
form no civil duties, and discharge none of the 
obligations of society. They penetrate beyond 
your borders, often in the neighborhood of Indian 
tribes, or among them, and by squatting upon the 
land of the Government, and stealing their pro- 
visions from the Indians, they literally live by 
unlawful depredation. They are the very men 
who provoke most of your Indian wars, which 
cost us millions of money, and many lives better 
| than their own. Where is their merit, to give 





'| them this heavy claim to favor over ‘the rest of 
|| the citizens of the country? Yet they come here, 
| asking heavy rewards for crime, and large pre- 
i| miums for a violation of the laws. Yes; and ge- 
|| tlemen, with the evidences of outrage in the very 
1 petitions they present, press their claims upon 
| the sympathies of the Senate by fancy pictures 
|| of the humble virtues of the industrious poor. 
1 The honest, laborious cultivator of the soil ap- 
i peals to you to protect him against the avarice 
|| and rapacity of the odious speculator. 

| Such is the influence of language upon the 
1 thoughts of men, that to the mere force of names 
| and epithets may, perhaps, be attributed three 
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oe = 
fourths of all the error and delusion by which 
the views and sentiments of men have ever been 
misled. Something like an excitement has been 
ot up in the Chamber, by applying epithets to 
men entirely inconsistent with their character. 
Men who violate the laws, trespass upon the pub- | 
lic property, and treat the authority of the Gov- 
ernment with habitual contempt, are here chris- 
tened the hard-handed, honest-hearted cultivators 
of the soil, deserving the peculiar favor of the Gov- 
ernment; whilst the orderly citizen, who keeps 
within your surveys, complies with all the for- 
malities of your laws, and buys what the Gov- | 
ernment has to sell at the price the Government | 
fixes on it, is branded as an avaricious specula- || 
tor, a land glutton, an odious character, who 
deserves some signal mark of the displeasure of 
the Government and the country; great merit is 
claimed for these hardy yeomanry, who penetrate | 
the wilderness, and select and settle upon the 
choice spots, before the lands are brought into 
market. The dangers they encounter, and risks 
they run in making these settlements, are sup- 
osed to entitle them to these choice selections, 
on which they make such enormous — as 
soon as the preémption is secured. Why, sir, 
the midnight house-breaker might just as well | 
insist that he had an honest claim to all the prop- 
erty in the house, to compensate him for the risk 
of breaking in. Did anybody ever suppose a 
squatter ever °* penetrated the wilderness”’ in ad- 
vance of the surveys and settlements, from patri- 
otic motives? Who told them to suffer these 
dreadful privations? We forbid them by law; and | 
yet, to make large speculations with little or no 
labor, they patriotically violate the law, and then 
claim to be rewarded for it. These great culti- | 
vators (he said) pioneered for us without consent, | 
selected all the choice spots, mill-seats, water- | 
powers, town sites, &c., and so soon as they se- 
cure a preémption, and sell out for enormous | 
proiits, they patriotically eerie the wilder- 
ness,’ endure dreadful hardships, and, for the 
good: of their country, squat down somewhere 
else. The Senator from Ohio, from actual obser- 
vation, had given us an idea of the farms of these 
cultivators, and which was known also, to a great 
extent, by documents from the land offices, and 
notoriously true. They build a three-cornered 
pen, (a square pen being too onerous,) and sow 
itin grain, or they plant a few stalks of red pep- 
per or tomatoes. This crop is recommended by | 
not requiring a close inclosure, and because it will | 
grow in the shade; for these public benefactors, who 
make such sacrifices for the good of the country, 
are often too lazy to belt a sapling. By these | 
picked settlements they often make enormous | 
profits for themselves or those capitalists who | 
have hired them to squat. It was (he said, em- 
phatically) not a system of settlement and culti- 
vation, but of squatting and speculation. These 
selections, made in this way, before the countr 
is brought into market, frequently sell for a profit 
of five to ten thousand dollars; (these prices he | 
has known given ina few instances himself;) and | 
in one noted instance, a million and a half is the 
estimated value. Why give to afew adventurers, 





whatever might be their character, such an im- |, 


mense advantage over the rest of their fellow- | 
citizens? 

By the way, (Mr. K. said, good humoredly,) 
he mgm his friend from Connecticut [Mr. Nizss] 
would not be permitted to vote; his head had evi- 
dently been turned by the prospects of large | 
profits from that squatting speculation. Without | 
some insensible influence, he could not see how | 
it was possible for any member from an old State | 
to vote for this bill. The Senator had very can- | 
didly confessed to us, that one of his friends, “a | 
shrewd fellow,’ had been following the new sur- 
veys, and having selected about fifty valuable | 
tracts, to be secured by squatting, had marked 
the name of his friend upon a tree, to secure one | 
ofthem for him. And he (Mr. K.) would ven- | 
ture that, if this bill passed, his friend would | 
have his pen and his pepper upon it in less than 
six months. And Mr. K. would venture further, 
that the whole fifty tracts would be secured under 
the law; for one regular branch of these preémp- | 
tion speculations was carried on by these “‘ shrewd | 
fellows,”’ who furnish the capi 
ments to secure these valuable selections by pre- 
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emption claims. But it was said the object of 
this bill was ‘safely guarded by oaths,’’ &c. 
, . 

Yes, by oaths; and of what account were oaths 


| against these immense bounties to perjury and 
| corruption? Had we not sufficient trial of the 


efficacy of these oaths already? The object and 
language of the preémption laws heretofore passed 
(he said) were as plain as need be; and yet we 


| see how settlements have been made, and are also 


officially informed that there are bushels of con- 
tradictory affidavits in the Land Office, exhibiting 


| amass of corruption disgraceful to the country, 
| embarrassing to the whole Department, and re- 


quiring additional labor to settle the conflicting 
claims. It will be recollected, too, that we never 


hear of these corrupt evasions of the law except 
| in cases of conflict among the scramblers them- 


selves, or between one of them and a regular en- 
try. ‘The whole system was wrong in principle, 


| demoralizing in practice, and a gross fraud upon 


the orderly citizens of the United States. If the 
object was only to enable the poor cultivator to 


| geta home at $1 25 per acre, and not to favor 


these ** shrewd fellows”’ and idlers, who wish to 
speculate on their settlements without labor, 
where was the necessity for these unfair prefer- 
ences? There were, he believed, about one hun- 
dred and twenty million acres now surveyed and 
subject to private entry. These lands they can 
enter according tolaw. Are they not good enough 


‘| to settle? Why, the Senator from Mississippi 


has just told us that these lands are worth so much 
more than one dollar and twenty-five cents that, un- 
less we pass this law, they will be sacrificed, and 
go into the hands of speculators in a few years. 
Yet these lands, though many of them are worth 
ten times the Government price, as stated by the 
Senator from Mississippi, are not a sufficient bar- 
gain to satisfy the claims of these voluntary pio- 
neers, whose patriotism and unceasing regard for 
the interests of their country resultin such happy 
speculations for themselves. 

Mr. K. said he was somewhat apprehensive 
that the Senator from Mississippi would make a 
spirited reply to him in defense of the squatters; 
and as he was very anxious to prevent such a 
prodigal waste of the eloquence of his friend on so 
unworthy a subject, he would just admit, for all 
the purposes of the question, that these squatters 
were as good as the rest of their fellow-citizens. 
Were they anything better? If they be poor and 
laboring men, are they any better than the other 
poorand laboring men throughout the Union who 
have equal claims to the national domain? Is 
there anything so peculiarly praiseworthy in a 
violation of the laws and the perpetration of un- 
authorized trespasses, as to claim the peculiar 
favor and patronage of the Government? 

These preémptions were a source of endless 
confusion, as well as corruption, and were a per- 
fect nuisance to the Land Office. He had re- 


|| ceived a letter, a few days ago, from a citizen of 


Missouri, which he had intended to read, asa 
sort of instruction to his friends from that State. 
He had mislaid it, and as it bore so strongly on 
the subject, he feared some friend of preémption 
had committed a theft upon him. However that 
might be, the writer stated, among other things, 
that it was very desirable to put an end to this 
| odious system; that it was unfair and unjust to 
other citizens, and created great embarrassment 
in the regularentries. This latter statement, was 
only what we already knew from official docu- 
ments. The truth was, that persons making 
entries did not sometimes see or hear of the pen, 
and entered the land, not knowing that there was 
any preémption claim on it. This produced a 
conflict, which was sent here for settlement, thus 
greatly embarrassing the duties and increasing 
the labors of the Department. 

The whole system, in any way it could be reg- 
ulated, was wrong from beginning to end. It 
was a bounty to idleness and vice, a cheat upon 
the honest citizen, and a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment. He should vote to strike out the clause, 
and he would vote to strike out any and a 
other clause, until the whole had disappeared. 
He was against the whole bill, and the whole ob- 
ject of the bill, because it parcels out a common 








fund among speculators and squatters; because it | 
and enlist regi- virtually invites a scramble for our great national 
domain, in which those who have the least merit | 
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will make the best speculations. The sales on 
speculation wiil be reduced in quantity, but the 
profits will be enormously increased, and very 
much confined to the least worthy, who will not 
scruple at fraud, perjury, and evasion; because 
it is a gross injustice to the old States to deprive 
them of an equal participation in this national 
domain, depreciate the property of their citizens, 
and drain them of their wealth and population; 
because there is really no necessity, or even apol- 
ogy, for the measure—a large surplus the present 
year being next to impossible; because in no view 
of the subject can the pretended emergency be 
more than temporary, and of very short duration; 
and itis the worst of policy to legislate upon great 
abiding national interests upon every trifling or 
temporary occasion. It unsettles property, cre- 
ates speculation, renders judgment and experience 
of no value, makes everything depend on the 
chances of legislation, sal keeps the property of 
the country continually changing hands. For 
these and the many other reasons that might be 
given against a bill that had not one single rec- 
ommendation to compensate for its enormous in- 
justice and the many evils that would grow out 
of it, he should vote to strike out the fourth clause, 
and against the whole bill, 


ARMY BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
February 16, 1837. 


The bill to increase the present militnry establishment 
of the United States being on its passage— 


Mr. SOUTHARD asked for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that before the question 
should be taken, he felt himself called upon to 
make a few remarks. The bill before the Senate 
proposed to increase the present military establish- 
ment of the country to upwards of twelve thou- 
sand men, and would incur an annual expense of 
a million and a half or two millions of dollars. 
The question was—** Was such an increase neces- 
sary?’’ In his opinion there never was a time 
when so little necessity existed for an increase 
of the Army. There was no war, or danger of 
war—for he presumed there was not a Senator 
here who entertained the slightest idea that there 
would be a war between us and Mexico. And, 
in the next place, he held there never was a time 
when it was so much in the power of the Gev- 
ernment to keep at peace with the Indians. Our 
Indian frontier had, within the last two years, 
become greatly contracted. He contended that 
the whole frontier, from the Red river to St. 
Peters, might be completely defended by two 
regiments of dragoons and seven of infantry. But 
the Senate had been told that there was a. large 
Indian force on that frontier. Well, that would 
only make it the more secure, provided that the 
Government sent good, faithful, and honest Indian 
agents among them, as they would secure their 
confidence and prevent hostilities. Now, he held 
that to increase our military force among the 
Indians was the most certain means of bringing 
about war with them. The Indians, he insisted, 
were never so little formidable; and yet, under 
the idea of defending this frontier, we were going 
to add five thousand five hundred additional 
troops to our Army. Why, it was a maxim of 
our ancestors thata standing army was dangerous 
to liberty—dangerous not only as to the means 
of force it put into the hands of a corrupt admin- 
istration, but dangerous from the patronage which 
was necessarily put at its disposal; and this bill 
was calculated to swell the patronage already 
existing enormously. The bill made it discre- 
tionary with the Executive whether we should 
make the appointments or not; consequently, 
there could be no limitation on those who might 
have the making of the appointments. 

He was amazed when he saw how men could 
turn entirely round, and could call themselves 
Democrats, when they were against every repub- 
lican principle. He knew how useless it was for 

, him to be spending his breath in the way of pro- 
testation. He was a friend to the Army, and as 
its friend he was opposed to the proposed aug- 
mentation of it. He saw the tide which wasnow 
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sweeping everything before it. There would be 
a reflux, a searcity of funds, at no very remote 
period, when we sioGld have to retrace our steps, 
He had again and avain raised his voice against 
these extravagant expenditures of the public 
money. Our situation, however, was now such 
as to require that we should Jook ahead. 

He Was Opposi d to the bill because he believed 
that every change that had heen made in the 
Army had gone to destroy its morals, He con- 
fessed that he had not the least confidence that 
the proper material would be selected in the be- 
stowment of the various prizes which this bill 
proposed to create, The Senate had had some 
experience on the subject. Gen'lemen would all 
remember what had been the history of the regi- 
ment of drazoons in this respect. Who had been 
appointed to command in that corps ? Whiv, in 
many instances, West Point cadets, who had been 
discharged for improper conduct in the academy. 
Yes, these were the sort of men the dragoons 
found themselves commanded by. The effect 
had been demoralizing; and he was apprehensiv: 
that the results of this bill would prove still more 
so. fle was against everything that had a tend- 
ency to increase the power of this Government. 
Experience had shown that the central tendency 
of it was overwhelming, and was dangerous and 
disorzanizing, and corrupting the morals of the 
community. it was a fundamental maxim with 
him that, as we increased in territ yy and num- 
bers, so ought we to diminish and generalize the 
action of the Government. 

His opinion was, that we had arrived ata time 
when we must endeavor to get along with the 
smallest possible portion of power. Now, he 
thought the true policy of this country was tn 
having an efficient and well appointed Navy—it 
would give the country respectability abroad, and 
be less dangerous on the ground of patronage; 
and what we wanted next was a sound judiciary, 
a well regulated currency, and a good and efficient 
post office. As to the Army, he would not ex- 
tend it one inch more than was necessary to keep 
up the military knowledge of the country. Mr. 
C. then went on to say that the real object in 
view for increasing the Army was to get rid of 
the surplus revenue, instead of returning it to the 
pockets of the people. 

Gentlemen got up here and said that the money 
would corrupt the people. They said there was 
danger to be apprehended from having a surplus. 
jut they were not afraid of corrupting the office- 
holders. fle entertained the opinion that it was 
much more difficult to corrupt the people than 
those in office. Mr. C, concluded by saying that 


this was a scheme to spend the surplus, and that | 


there was not the slightest necessity for increas- 
ing the Army. 

Mr. BENTON replied to the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] and congratu- 
lated himself on the easy task which he hed to 
perform in answering all his objections to this 
bill; for he had nothing to do but to bring the 
gentleman who was Secretary at War under Mr. 
Monroe’s administration to answer the gentle- 
man who was now Senator in Congress from the 
State of South Carolina. The quondam Secretary 
would answer the Senator most completely; and 
to enable the Senate to make the full application 
of what he should read, he would first remind 
them of the circumstances under which the former 
Secretary at War had made the report, which 
was now to be produced as an answer to the Sen- 
ator’s speech. 

lt would be remembered, that at the close of the 
lote war with Great Britain, the war establishment 
of the Army was reduced to a peace establish- 
ment, and that this peace establishment was still 
further reduced in 1821, when the Treasury, from 
a dream of inexhaustible surplus revenue in which 
it had been indulging for a few years, was sud- 
denly waked up to the reality of empty coffers, 
unavailable funds, and unreliable resources. The 
agezregate of the peace establishment of 1815 was 
twelve thousand six hundred and fifty-six. la 
the year 1818 it was proposed in Congress to re- 
duce that number; and to enable members to act 
with fullinformation on the subject, the Secretary 
of War, then happening to be the present Sena- 
tor from South Carolina now objectings to this 
Lill, was called upoato report whether, with safety 
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to the public service, any reduction could be made, S 


either in the rank and file of the Army, or in the 
general staff, or in the expense of the establish- 
ment itself. The Secretary answered upon all 
three points; and itso bappens that he has spoken 
to the sume three points this day. 
jected to this bill because it increases the rank and 
file, because it increases the general staff, and be- 
cause it increases the expense of the Army. It 
so further so happens, that his report and his 
speech are not only on the same subject, but act- 
ually on the same measure! for the peace estab- 
lishment of 1815 was authorized by a law which 
retained a force of twelve thousand six hundred 
and fifty-six men; and this bill is to raise the 
present force of the Army to about twelve thou- 
sand five hundred. The twoestablishments, then, 
are practically the same; the object of the present 
bill is to revive the establishment of 1815, with 


tablishments, they may be considered as the same. 
‘The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] 
opposes the present lucrease, and opposes it in 
ey g 
expense; and he opposes it upon all the grounds 
which can be assumed against a standing army 
in time of peace—unnecessary, unwise, danger- 
ous; contrary to republican maxims, only tend- 
ing to expend public money without public ad- 
vantage, alarmingly increasing the patronage of 
the Government, maltuiplying the sources of cor- 
ruption, and endangering all that is dear in the 
eyes of the patriot, the sage, and the statesman, 


and preventing adistribution of the surplus. Very | 


rood, (said Mr. B.) Tine charges, these, against 
' 
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He has ob- | 


the twelve thousand five hundred men proposed | 
to be reéstablished by this bill! let us see how | 


they will be answered in a report in defense of 


twelve thousand six hundred and fifty-six; and 
vhen the population of the country was only half 
what it now is, and its frontier much less; for 
Fjorida was not then acquired. 


Mr. B. then read: 


** In compliance with aresolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, passed the 17th of April last, (1818,) directing 
the Secreiary of War to ‘ report, at an early period of the 
next session of Congress, whether any, and, if any, what 
reduction may be made in the military peace establishment 
of the United States with safety to the public service,’ &c., 
T have the henor to submit the following report: 

* Pursuing the subject in the order in which it has been 
stated, the first question which offers itself for considera- 
tion is, whether our military establishment can be reduced 
with safety to the public service, or can its expenditures be 
with propriety reduced, by reducing the army itself.’ * * 

** The military establishments of 1802 and 1808 have been 
admitted almost universally, to be sufficiently small. The 


latter, it is true, received an enlargement from the uncer- | 


the same establishment, when in fact they were | 


tain state of our foreign relations at that time; but the | 


tormer was established at a period of profound quiet, (the 
commencementof Mr. Jefferson’s adininistration,) and was 
protessedly reduced, with a view to economy to the smallest 
number then supposed to be consistent with the public 


safety. Assuming these as a standard, and comparing the | 
present establishment with them, and taking into compar- | 


ison the increase of the country, a satisfactory opinion may 


be formed on a subject which might otherwise admit of a | 


great diversity of opinion.””) * = * * 
peace establishment is limited, by the act of 1815, passed at 


** Our military | 


the termination of the late war, at ten thousand men. The | 
corps of engineers and of ordnance, by that and a subse- | 


quent act, were retained as they then existed; and the 


President was directed to constitute the establishment of | 


such portions of artillery, infantry, and riflemen, as he might 
judge proper. The general orders of the 17th of May, 1815, 


fix the artillery at three thousand two hundred; the light | 


artillery at six hundred and sixty; the infantry five thou- 
saud four hundred aud forty 3 and the rifle six hundred and 
sixty privates and matrosses. 


** Document A, exhibits a statement of the military estab- 


lishment, including the general staff, as at present organ- 
ized; and B exhibits a similar view of those of 1802 and 
1808 ; by a reference to which, it will appear that our mili 


tary establishments, at the respective periods, taken in the | 
order of their dates, present an aggregate of 3,323; 9.996 ; | 
and 12,655. Itis obvious that the establishment of 1808, | 
compared with the then population and wealth of the coun- | 


try, the number and extent of military posts. is larger in 


proportion than the present; but the unsettled state of our | 
relations with France and England at that period renders | 
the comparison not entircly just. Passing, then, that of 
1898, let us compare the establishment of 1802 with the | 
present. ‘To form acorrect comparison it will be necessary | 


to compare the capacity and necessities of the country then 


with those of the present tine. Since that period our pop- | 


ulation has uearly doubled, and our wealth more than 
doubled. We have added Louisiana to our possessions. 


and with ita great extent of frontier, both maritime and | 
intand. Withthe extension of our frontier, and the increase | 


of our commercial cities, our military posts and fortifiea- 
tions have been greatiy muitiplied.”? * e +. $ss§f, 
then, the military establishment of 1802 be assumed to be 
us sinall as Was then cousistent With the safety of the coun- 


| 


| of territory, number and distance of military 
| proportion to the necessities and capacity of the 
| be admitted to be quite as large as the present 
| the public safety would then admit, a reduction of 
| safety to the public service, by reducing the Army. 


| that a large standing army is dangerous to the libert 
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try, our present establishment—when we take into th 
parison the prodigious increase of wealth, popul 
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posts—can 
be pronounced extravagant; but, ou the coutrary, after « 


fair and full comparison, that of the former period must in 
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country, 
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pense of our present establishment cannot be mad 
coming to this conclusion, | have notoverlooked the 


country, and that our ultimate reliance for defe 
be on the militia.’’ * * * 


| present army as dangerous to our liberty, partakes, jt jg 
7 * e 


conceived, more of timidity than wisdom ”? 
“The staff, as organized by the act of the last session 
corabines simplicity with efficiency, and is considered to 


| be superior to that of the periods to which I have referenes 


In estimating the expenses of the Army, and particulary 


| that of the staff, the two most expensive branches of it (the 
| engineer and ordnance departments) ought not fairly to be 
| included. Their duties are connected with the perinanent 
some diminution in the general staff, but, as es- || Pre Bi 
| reference to the existing military establisiment, that if the 


preparation and defense of the country, and have go |itt\e 


Army were reduced to a single regiment, no reduction 


| could safely be made in either of them. ‘To form a correet 
| estimate of the duties of the other branches of the staff, ang 
all its branches—rank and file, general staff, and | : 

| into consideration not only the number of the troops, anq 


consequently the number of officers required, we must take 


consequently the number of officers required, but, what is 


| equally essential, the number of posts and extent of coup- 
| try which they occupy. Were our military establishment 
| reduced one half, itis obvious that, if the same posts cop. 


tinued to be occupied which now are, the same number of 


| officers in the quartermaster’s, commissary’s, paymaster’s, 


medical, an@ adjutant and inspector general’s departinents 


| would be required. 


** To compare, then, as it is sometimes done, our staff 
with those of European armies assembled in large bodies, 
is manifestly untair. The act of the last session, it is be. 
lieved, has made all the reduction which ought to be at- 


|| tempted. It has rendered the staff efficient, without making 
it expensive. Such a staff is not ouly indispensable to the 


efficiency of the Army, but is also necessary to a proper 


| economy of its disbursements; and should an attempt be 
| made at retrenchment, by reducing the present number, it 


would, in its consequences, probably prove wasteful and 


| extravagant. 


“In fact, no part of our military organization requires 
more attention in peace than the general staff. It is in 
every service invariably the last in attaining perfection; 
and, if neglected in peace, when there is leisure, it will be 
impossible, in the midst of the hurry and bustle of war, to 
bring it to perfection. It is in peace that it should receive 
a perfect organization, and that the officers should be trained 
to method and punctuality ; so that, at the commencement 
of a war, instead of creating anew, nothing more should be 
necessary than to give to itthe necessary enlargement. In 
this country particularly, the staff cannot be neglected with 
impunity. Difficult as its operations are in actual service 
everywhere, it has here to encounter great and peculiar 
impediments, from the extent of the country, the bad ess, 
and frequently the want of roads, and the sudden and unex- 
pected calls which are often made on the militia. If it 
could be shown that the staff, in its present extent, was 
not necessary in peace, it would, with the view taken, be 
unwise to lop off any of its branches which would be neces- 
sary in actual service. With a defective staff, we must 
carry On our military operations under great disadvantages, 
and be exposed, particularly at the commencement of a 
war, to great losses, embarrassments, and disasters.” * * 

‘The next question which presents itself for considera- 
tion is, can the expenses of our military establishment be 
reduced without injury to the public service, by reducing 
the pay and emoluments of the officers and soldiers? There 
is no class in the community whose compensation has ad- 
vanced less since the termination of the war of the Revo- 
lution than that of the officers and soldiers of our Army. 
While money has depreciated more rapidly than at any 
other period, and the price of all the necessaries of life has 
advanced proportionably, their compensation has remained 
nearly stationary. The effects are severely felt by the sud- 
alter officers. It requires the most rigid economy for them 
to subsist on their pay andemoluments. Documents marked 
F and G, exhibit the pay and subsistence during the Revo- 
lution, and as at present established ; and document marked 
H exhibits the allowance of clothing, fuel, forage, trans- 


| portation, quarters, waiters, stationery, and straw, at the 


termination of the revolutionary war, and in 1802, 1815, and 
1818. By a reference to those documents it will be seen 
that, under most of the heads, the variations of the differ- 
ent periods have been very small, and that, on a compari- 
son of the whole, the pay of an officer is not near equal 
vow (if allowance is made for the depreciation of money) 
to what it was during the Revolution. I will abstain from 
further remarks, as it must be obvious, from these state- 
ments, that the expense of our military establisliment can- 
not be materially reduced without injury to the public ser- 
vice, by reducing the pay and emoluments of the officers 
and soldiers.”’ 

Hoving read these extracts from the report of 
the then Secretary of War, and now Senator from 
South Carolina, {Mr. Catuoun,] Mr. B. said that 
every word of itapplied with double force in favor 
of the bill which that Senator was now opposing. 
Every reason which he gave against reducing the 
military establishment in 1818 applies with dou- 
ble force in favor of raising it now to what 
it was then. That report was then sanctioned 
Ly Congress. It prevented the reduction of the 
Army! Nota man was reduced at that time, nor 
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for three years afterwards, nor until the exhausted | their own hands, and executing it, not upon those 
state of the ‘Treasury compelled reductions of ex- | of whom they complained, but against innocent 
ense at all practicable points, and included the | persons—against the women and children even, 
Army in the objects on which retrenchment fell. | who could do them no wrong. 
The report prevented the reduction in 1818; the In the fifth place, Mr. B. said the country was 
emptiness of the Treasury caused the reduction in |, twice as populous, and twice as wealthy, now 
1321; and now, when the Treasury is fullagain, as it was in 1818, and therefore required a larger 
and when the wants of the service are so urgent | military establishment now thanthen. For these 
for an increased force, and when experience has _ reasons, Mr. B. insisted thatthe reportfrom which 
roved the mischiefs resulting from the reduc- | he had read was far stronger in favor of raising 
tion, surely the sound arguments in the report |, the military establishment to about twelve thou- 
ought to have their full weight in reéstablishing | sand now, than it was against reducing it below 
the military force at what it then was. Mr. B. | that number at the time it was made. Add to 
said that he had not read this report for the pur- | this the pertinent remark so often made by the 
yose of showing inconsistency in the Senatorfrom || then Secretary at War in the report of 1818: that | 
South Carolina; that would be a small business | twelve thousand men was less—the increase of 
for him to engage in, and a businesswwhich he | territory, wealth, and population considered— 
had never followed. He had read it fur the sound | than the peace establishment of Mr. Jefferson 
arguments which it contained, and in answer to was in 1802. An establishment now, in propor- 
the unsound arguments, as he conceived them to tion to that, would exceed twenty thousand 
be, which the author of the report, in his present men. 
capacity of Senator, had used against the bill now Mr. B. having shown how cogently the report 
depending, to raise the strength of the Army to | of 1818 applied in favor of raising the strength of 
what it then was. He had read it for the argu- | the Army to the number proposed in the bill, 
ment; and if a show of inconsistency resulted, it would also show that it was equally cogent in 
was an incident, and not an object, of the read- | favor of raising the general staff. He remarked 
ing. He repeated, he had read it for the argu- ‘ that the reduction of 1821 fell upon two branches 
ment; aud must be permitted to insist, that what | of the establishment—upon the rank and file, and 
was a good argument against reducing the Army || on the general staff. Begging the Senate to ree- 
below twelve thousand six hundred and fifty-six, || ollect, and well to consider, all that was said in 
in 1818, was a far better argument in favor of | the report of 1818 in favor of keeping up a numer- 
raising it to about twelve thousand now. The ous and efficient staff, and the opinion so fully 
reasons were far stronger in favor of that num- | andclaborately given that the staff of that period 
ber now than then. wasas small in number as the public service would 
In the first place, the extent of our frontier line || permit, Mr. B. would first state, in general, and 
is greatly increased since that time. Floridahas || then show in detail, that the general staff as pro- 
been since acquired, and has given a greatextent || posed to be increased in this bill, was still con- | 
of frontier; for, being a peninsular in one part, || siderably below that of 1818! and, consequently, | 
and stretching along the Gulf and Atlantic coast || that the objections to reduction, made at that | 
on two sides, it is all frontier, and susceptible || time, applied with infinitely more force in favor of | 
only of a thin pepe and requires more de- |! augmentation now. The general staff was reduced | 
fense than any other of equal extent either in our | almost to nothing in 1821; it was almost abolished ; 
own country, or any country upon the globe. || and the consequence has been an immense injury 
With Florida came the islands, Key West, the || to the public service. It is now proposed to raise 
Dry Tortugas, and others, all requiring forts and || it, but not to raise it so high as it was before the 
garrisons. reduction; and to this augmentation the Senator 
In the next place, the number of our fortifica- | from South Carolina [Mr. Catuoun] vehemently 
tions and military posts has greatly increased || objects. Without reading over again that part 
since 1818, and requires an increased force to || of his report of 1818, which applied to this branch | 
man them. of the reduction, Mr. B. would show that the 
In the third place, the whole Indian population || augmentation now proposed was far below that 
of the United States are now accumulated on the || which he then so elaborately eulogized, so com- 
weakest frontier of the Union—the western, and || pletely demonstrated to be necessary, and so 
southwestern, and northwestern frontier—and || triumphantly rescued from reduction or diminu- 
they are not only accumulated there, but sent there || tion. 
smarting with the lash of recent chastisement, || Mr. B. then proceeded to show, in detail, that 
burning with revenge for recent defeats, com- || the general staff was greater in 1818 than it was 
pletely armed by the United States, and placed in || proposed to be made by the pending bill. Begin- 
communication with the wild Indians of the West, |. ning with the adjutant general’s and inspector 
the numerous and fierce tribes towards Mexico, || general’s departments, he said that they consisted 
the Rocky Mountains, and the northwest, who |) of thirteen officers in 1818, of three now, and that | 
have never felt our arms, and who will be ready |; this bill proposed to add eight, making eleven. | 
a in any inroad upon our frontiers. | The quartermaster general’s department consisted 
n the fourth place, experience has shown that || of nineteen officers in 1818, of fire now, and the | 
the present Army is too small—that the then |! bill proposed to add twelve, making in the whole | 
Secretary at War was right in 1818in saying thatit || seventeen. The engineers proper, and the topo- | 
could not be reduced with safety to the country. |! graphical engineers, were nominally increased, | 
The Secretary of 1818 was right in this opinion. || but in reality not; for the act of 1824, which al- | 
The country has suffered vastly from it; it has | lowed the President to employ an unlimited num- | 
suffered in lives, property,andmoney. The Black | ber of civil engineers, and under which a great 
Hawk war, which cost three millions of money, |, number were constantly employed, was to be re- | 


many lives, and the breaking up of the Illinois || pealed by a section of this bill; so that the dis- | 


frontier, took place because the force on the Up- 
per Mississippi was too small to command the 
respect of the Indians. The Florida war, which 
has cost seven millions of money, occasioned the 


| continuance of those now employed under that | 


| plated additions. In the ordnance department 
' there were forty-four officers in 1818, but fourteen 


loss of so Se eerae the devastation of four || now, and ouly twenty-two were proposed to be | 
d never have taken place if an | added, making in the whole thirty-six, and being | 


counties, wou 
adequate force had been in that quarter. The 


| eight less than in 1818. Mr. B. had gone over 
massacre of families, and the devastation of farms |, this comparative state of numbers, both in the 
and plantations which took place in Georgia and || line and in the general staff, for the purpose of 
Alabama last summer, were the fruit of our small || showing to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
military establishment. Mr. B. did not under- || Catuoun] that the aggregate of the Army would 
take to say that the Indians, in all these in- | be no greater under this bill than it was in 1818, 
stances, did not believe that they had some griev- || when he so nobly and efficiently defended it; and 
ances to complain of, and for which they were || that the general staff would still be less than it 
entitled to redress; but what he did mean to say |; was at that time; and when he so well argued, as 
was this, that if we had possessed a military || subsequent events had proved, that it could not 
force to have been respected by them, they would || be reduced without inflicting injury upon the 
have left the redress of these grievances to the || public service. This, he thought, ought to bea 
Government of the United States, as they ought || sufficient answer to that Senators’s present objec- 
to have done, instead of taking vengeance into | tions. If they were not, and if the Secretary at 
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War under Mr. Monroe’s administration was 
not able to contend successfully with the present 
Senator from South Carolina, he would introduce 
into this debate another gentleman, and claim the 
weight of his opinions in aid of the quondam 
Secretary. It was a gentleman who was a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of South 
Carolina during the late war, and for a year or 
two after it; and who, at the close of the war, was 
in favor of the military peace establishment of 
twenty thousand men recommended by Mr. Mon- 
roe, and of the fifteen thousand voted by the 
Senate, and who then repelled, rebuked, and 
scouted in terms of indignation such doctrines as 
the Senator from South Carolina has this day 
held. This is an extract from one of the speeches 
on this subject which that gentleman then made: 


** As a proof, said Mr. CaLnoun, that the situation of the 
country naturally inclines us to too much feebleness rather 
than to too much violence, I refer to the fact that there are 
on this floor men who are entirely opposed to armies, to 
navies, to every means of defense. Sir, if their politics 
prevail, the country will be disarmed, at the mercy of any 
foreign Power. On the other side, sir, there is n0 excess 
of military fervor, no party inclining to military despotism, 
for, though a charge of such a disposition has been made 
by a gentleman in debate, it is Without the shadow of foun 
dation. What is the fact in regard to the Army? Does it 
bear out his assertion? Is it even proportionally larger 
now than it was in 1801-2, the period which the gentleman 
considers the standard of political perfection? It was then 
about four thousand men; it was larger in proportion than 
an army of ten thousand would now be. The charge of a 
disposition to make this a military Government, exists only 
in the imaginations of gentlemen ; it cannot be supported 
by facts; it is contrary to proof and to evidence.”’ 


To complete this branch of his argument,—this 
argunentum ad hominem, as the logicians called 
it—the argument to the man, and in which he 
(Mr. B.) never indulged unless extorted from 
him, he would cite another passage from the 
speech of the Representative from South Carolina 
in the House of Representatives in 1816, in which 
that Representative went for national defense 
generally, and for fortifications especially, and 
carried his patriotic zeal so far as to pronounce 
any future Administration which should neglect 
these defenses, entitled to the ‘* execration of the 
country !’’ Hear him! 


“There was another point of preparation which (Mr. 
Canuoen said) ought not to be overlooked; the defense of 
our coast by means other than the Navy, on which we ought 
to rely mainly, but not entirely. The coast is our weak 
part, Which ought to be rendered strong, if it be in our power 
tomake itso. There are two points on our coast particu 
larly weak—the mouth of the Mississippi and the Chesa- 
peake bay. which ought to be cautiously attended to; not, 
however, neglecting others. The Administration which 
leaves these two points, in another war, without fortifica 
tion, ought to receive the exeeration of the country. Look 
at the facility afforded by the Chesapeake bay to maritime 
Powers in attacking us. If we estimate with it the margin 
of rivers navigable for vessels of war, it adds fourteen hun- 
dred miles at least to the line of our sea-coast, and that of 
the worst character; for when an enemy is there, it is 
without the fear of being driven from it; he has, besides, 
the power of assaulting two shores at the same time, and 
must be expected on both. Under such circumstances, no 
degree of expense would be too great for its defense. The 
whole margin of the bay is, besides, an extremely sickly 
one, and fatal to the militia of the upper country. How it 
is to be defended, military and naval men will best jndge; 
but I believe that steam frigates ought, at least, to constitute 
a part of the means; the expense of which, however great, 
the people ought, and would cheerfully bear.’’ 


Mr. B. commended this paragraph from the 
speech of the South Carolina Representative in 
1816, in favor of fortifications, even at the expense 
of taxes, to the favorable attention of the Senator 

| from South Carolina, who now opposes a bill for 
| fortifications, even in the Chesapeake bay, while 
the Treasury is stuffed, crammed, gorged, and 


|| distended with money, for which we can find no 


| constitutional object of expenditure. It was a 
pity the sneqient Siieiis from South Carolina was 
not on more intimate terms at present with the 

|| quondam Secretary at War, sak Resmmannbiaivs. 
te would certainly put him on better terms with 
|, the Administration of President Jackson, which 
|| was now doing, in despite of the ee of 
|| the present Senator, the things which the former 
|| Secretary and Representative most nobly advo- 
|| cated, and for the possible omission of which the 
| execrations of the country were imprecated in 
|| advance! 

Mr. B. having finished the argumentum ad hom- 
inem, would next have recourse to the argu- 
mentum ad judicium—the argument to the judg- 
ment;—and hoped to convince the Senate that all 

| the provisions in the bill were necessary and 
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proper in themselves, and deserved to be passed | 


intoalaw. Hesaid, it had been already observed 
that the great reduction of the military establish- 
ment in 182] fellupon two branches of the Army, 
namely: the rank and file, and the general staff 
No diminution in the number of the regiments, 
or in the number of the officers-of-the-line, had 
been made; but, by stripping the regiments of 
men, and nearly abolishing the general staff, a 
skeleton establishment had been produced, ex- 
torted by the exhausted state of our finances in 
1821, and ready to be filled up when the finances 
were restored, and the public service required. 
Joth these contingencies have now happened. 
The finances are restored, and the public service 
imperiously requires the skeleton regiments to be 
filled up, and the abolished staff to be recreated. 
The present strengih of the Army was wholly 
inadequate to the guarding and manning of the 
posts and forts stretched along acircumference of 
nine thousand miles of frontier; much less to re- 
el incursions or to suppress the hostilities of the 
Sadinas. Atevery alarm, heavy drafts, at great 
expense, were made upon the militia and vol- 
teers of the States; at every breaking out of hos- 
tilities, large bodies of these troops were called 
into the field. During the past year, not less than 
twenty-six thousand militia and volunteers mostly 
mounted men, had been mustered into service. 
A regiment of Arkansas volunteers are now doing 
garrison duty on the frontiers of that State. If 
this bill is not passed, annual and perpetual calls 
must be made on the militia and volunteers, to 
supply the defect of the regular troops. Theex- 
pense of a full establishment, and far more than 
that expense, would be incurred. A proper sense 
of economy alone would require the regiments to 
be filled up. 
Mr. B. said, it was in vain, and looked a little 
like the use of the argumerntum ad ignorantiam— 


APPEN 


an argument founded on the supposed ignorance | 


of the hearers—for the Senator from South Caro- 


lina, [Mr. Catnovun,] who had once presided over | 


the military departinent, to undertake to frighten 
the Senate with an array of tweive thousand 
men, 


Every person slightly acquainted with the || 


nature of an army, will know that twelve thou- | 


sand men on paper is not more than eight or nine 
thousand in the field; that from the rapid suc- 
cession of casualties —deaths, desertions, sick- 
ness, accidents, expirations of enlistments—the 
actual force is always one third or one fourth less 
than the authorized force; and that, to obtain the 
services of a given number, a considerably larger 
number must always be authorized. ‘Thus it is 
at present. The aggregate force now allowed by 
law is near eight thousand; yet the numerical 
force, on paper, at the last return, was only six 
thousand two hundred and thirty-three; and the 
actual available force for service, was no more 
than four thousand two hundred and eighty-two. 
Thus, it is clear that an authorized establishment 
of twelve thousand will not give more than an 
actual force of eight 


or nine thousand; and less | 


than that number cannot possibly man and gar- | 
rison our extended fronticr—a frontier of nine | 
thousand miles in circuit, without counting the 


doublings and indentations of the coasts. Of this 


vast circuit, the inland frontier, from the Gulf of | 
Mexico to Lake Superior, along the boundary of 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, the Des Moines |! 


settlements, Wiscongin Territory, and the State 
of Michigan, would’require an actual, available 
force of six thousand men: while the lake, mari- 
time, and gulf coast, would require three or four 
thousand more; making nine or ten thousand men 
for service, which an authorized establishment of 


no more than twelve thousand can hardly ever | 
give. Mr. B. repeated, we have regiments enough. | 


Seven of infantry, four of artillery, two of dra- 
goons, making thirteen in the whole, are enough. 
ut these regiments, especially the artillery and 
infantry, are skeletons; and we want them filled 
uD. 


Their companies are allowed but forty-two |) 


men each, which gives, for service in the field, the | 
ridiculous exhibition of twenty-five or thirty men | 


for a captain tocommand! This bill proposes to 
raise the infantry and artillery companies to one 
hundred ‘men each, which would give for service 


| 
; 
| 
| 


Army Bill—Mr. Benton. 


discipline of the troops in time of peace, and fatal 
to themselves, and disastrous to the country, in 
time of war, 


ida 
the 
the officers in command had had troops equal to 
their rank. Thus, Major Dade, instead of a 
major’s command of four or five hundred men, 
with whom the devoted courage and discipline 


which he and his brave band displayed, would | 


have defeated a thousand Indians, had but a cap- 
tain’s command of one hundred; General Clinch, 
instead of a brigade, had half a battalion; Major 


tain’s; and so of other instances. Hence the dis- 
aster of Major Dade’s devoted corps; hence the 
want of decisive results from General Clinch’s 


brave combat on the Withlacoochie—from Major || expenses occasioned by the hostile aggressions of the Sac 


| and Fox Indians in 1832 amounted to more than three mij. 


Pierce’s gallant attack at Fort Drane—and from 
numerous other instances in which a handful of 


; 
lo go no further for examples, the present Flor- | 
war presented numerous instauces in which | 
war would probably have been terminated if | 
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terior and to the Indian country by augmenting the numbe 
of men in each company of artillery and intantry to pind 
hundred. This would increase the legal force, independ. 
enuy of commissioned officers and non commissioned of. 


| cers of artillery and infantry, to twelve thousand and thirty 


| file of the Army were submitted to Congress in the 


men fought bravely, performed heroic actions, | 


and did all that courage and discipline could do, 


but were too few in numbers to reap the advant- | 


The re- 


ages of victory, even when victorious. 


sult of the whole has been, the death of many || 


good soldiers, without adequate advantage to 


their country—the encouragement of the enemy | 


—the protraction of the war—the call for numer- 
ous volunteers and militia—the incurring of an 
enormous expense—and the exposure of numer: 
ous families to massacre, with the devastation of 


counties and settlements entitled to the protection | 


of this Government. 


from which we might at all times expect to commuand an 
available furce of not more than about ten thousand effuct. 
ive men. ‘Two plans for a similar increase in the rank ang 
¢ 
of the Secretary of War of the 8th of March, 1836, andae 
accompanying communication of General Macomb of the 
7th of that month, both of which communications were laid 
before the Senate of the United States in compliance With 
a resolution of that body. I refer to these documents for 
the details of those plans, and for an estimate of the ex. 
pense, which, according to the statement thep made, would 


| be, for the increase above proposed, about eight hundre@ 


7 : | and fifty thousand dollars per annum. Such an additio 
Pierce, instead of a major’s command, had acap- || a 


the heavy expenses of our present establishment should 


| undoubtedly be well weighed before it is incurred; but jf 


we may judge from the experience of the last few years 
the measure is as plainly called for on the score of economy 
as it is by other and more impressive considerations. ‘The 


lion dollars ; and the several appropriations for suppressin 

Indian hostilities. made by Congress at the last session, and 
amounting to $5,000,000, have already been drawn from the 
Treasury ; and though a considerable amount is yet in the 
hands of disbursing officers, the whole will be required to 


| meet expenses already incurred. 


‘*If it be one of the first objects of legislation to guard 
against the evils of war, then must it be admitted that the 
prevention of Indian hostilities, so faras buman foresight 
1s competent to that end, should be the great care of the 
Congress of the United States. For, whilst our exposure 
to such hostilities is imminent, the evils which attend them 


| are so peculiar and unmitigated as to bring on those public 


| fearful responsibility. 


Mr. B. would conclude what he had to say on || 
the subject of raising the rank and file of the in- | 


fantry and artillery, with referring to the report 
of the Secretary at War ad interim, Mr. Butier, 
in which this measure is conclusively shown to 
| be absolutely necessary: 


infantry.—In compliance with the suggestion of General | 


Macomb, and with my own convictions of duty, | beg leave 
to invite your attention to a proposal tor the increase of the 
rank and file of the artillery and infantry. 

The insufliciency, in several respects, of our present mil- 
itary establishment, has already been noticed. It is great- 
est in the general staff and the rank and file—those arms 
of the service being much less numerous, in proportion, 
than the officers retained in the line of the Army. The ob- 


ject of Congress in this arrangement evidently was, on the | 


iu the line officers enough to preserve an amount of mili 


one hand, to reduce the rank aud file aud the general staff | 
to the lowest allowable point; and on the other, to retain | 


tary knowledge and experience competent to the direction | 


of a large efivetive force, Whenever such a force might be 
required by special emergencies, or by the permanent in- 
terests of the country. 
the time of its adoption, (1821,) by the existence of other 
and more pressing claims upon the Treasury, and by the 
comparatively few calls then made for active military op- 
erations. 
widely different. 
it gives us the ability to attend to other subjects of national 
importance, lays us under new obligations to do so. We 
have a much larger uumber of fortifications and other 
posts to be garrisoned ; and our [ndian relations have now 
reached a point which demands an Tffective military pro- 
vision. 

* There are thirty-two forts on the Atlantic sea-board and 
the Gulf of Mexico, each of which ought to be garrisoned 
by a foree adequate at least to the preservation of the pub- 
lic property, and to the retaining of some knowledge of ar- 
| tillery practice. This will require, as [ understand, an 
| average of about ninety-six men to each post, or about 
three thousand in the whole. Therank and file of the pres 
ent regular Army, supposing the new regiment of dragoons 
to be filled, amounts in the total to seven thousand and 
| sixteen; from which number a large deduction must always 
be made for sickness, arrests, occasional absence, and time 
Jost in recruiting and marching. The effective force, ex- 
elusive of officers, which may be relied on under the pres- 
ent arrangement, can#therefore, scarcely ever exceed six 
thousand men; a force utterly inadequate to the necessi- 
ties of the public service, inasmuch as it affords, after the 
scanty provision for the sea-board above suggested, only 
about three thousand for the interior. 

‘+ In that partof this report which relates to Indian affairs 
I shall have occasion to specify some of the weighty rea- 
sons Which make it necessary that we should establish ad- 
ditional posts on our western borders and in the Indian 
country, and that each should be permanently garrisoned 
by a respectable force. We have now in that region six- 
teen posts, including three temporary stations, the whole 
of which are now occupied by about three thousand men, 
| including a regimentof Arkansas volunteers recently called 
into the service. All, probabiy, will agree that the present 
force at several of the existing posts is inadequate, and a 
| deliberate survey of the immense field of operations, and 

the various interests involved, will, I think, lead to the 


| conclusion that this branch of the service cannot safely be 


the respectable strength of seventy or eighty men. | 
Mr. B. dilated on the evils of the preseat small 
It was injurious to the 


size of the companies. 


iefl, for the next five or ten years, with a force at any time 
| less than from five to seven thousand men. 
* The sea-board may be provided for in the manner above 


| 
| suggested, and adequate protection may be given to the in- 





This policy was recommended, at | 


In both these respects, our condition is now || 
The extinction of the public debt, whilst || 


or ere 


agents Who may neglect to guard against them the most 
The presence of an adequate mili- 
tary force at or near each of the points where the Indians 
are numerous, is the most effectual, if not the only effect. 
ual, means of security and defense. Inmy judgment, such 
a force cannot be furnished by our present establishment; 


, and, as neither militia nor volunteers can be employed for 


10. Proposed increase tn rank and file of artillery and || 


permanent garrisons, the object can only be effected by the 
iicrease of the regular Army. I trust it will be provided 
for without delay.”’ 


Mr. B. further referred to the report of the 
Secretary at War ad interim, to show the defi- 
ciencies of the general staff, the injury to the pub- 


lic service from that deficiency, and the necessity 


of increasing it. He referred to the following 


| passages from his report: 


‘64, General Staff —The reports of the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent staff departments exhibit a perspicuous view of their 
operations during the past year. 

** I beg leave to call your attention to the communication 
of the Adjutant General, setting forth the difficulties which 
have been, and are yet, experienced in various branches of 
the publie service, tor the want of additional staff officers. 

** The fiseal operations of the Quartermaster’s and Sub- 
sistence departments have been unusually heavy, in con- 


| sequence of the hostilities in which the Army has been 
| employed. It is due to these two important arms ot theser- 





vice that I should state that, from the time when adequate 
means were placed at their disposal by Congress, nothing 
has been omitted, On their part, to provide the necessary 
supplies for the troops in the field. 

* The report of the acting Quartermaster General states 
the progress made, or rather the inability to make progress, 
in the construction of the roads and other works with which 
the department is charged. It also exposes, in a lucid and 
convincing manner, the utter insufficiency of this branch 
of the service, as now organized by law, to the execution 
of the duties committed to it. 

“The complaints made in the accompanying papers as 
to the want of sufficient strength in the staff departments, 
appear to me to be well founded. 

“The present system seems to have been framed upon 
the principle of concentrating the business of those depart- 


| ments at the seat of Government, and of employing therein 


a very small number of officers commissioned in the staff, 
the deficiencies being supplied by selections from the lines. 
This arrangement is very well adapted to a time of profound 
peace, when officers can be spared from the line without 
injury to the service; when the positions of the troops are 
chiefly permanent; and when the chauges which occur are 
made with so much deliberation as to afford ample time for 
preparing adequate means of transportation and supply. 
But when large bodies of troops, whose numbers and 
movements may be varied by unforeseen contingencies, are 
to be supplied in the field, and at a great distance from the 
seat of Government, the system is worse than insufficient— 
it is the parent of expense, confusion, and delay. During 
the time necessarily occupied in the transmission of dis- 
patches to, and of instructions from, the War Department, 
the state of things may be so entirely changed as to render 
the instructions inapplicable ; and, even if it remain unal- 
tered, the loss of time in military operations is always & 
great evil, and sometimes a fatal one. ‘To prevent incon- 
veniences of this sort, it is evidently necessary that staff 
officers of experience and rank should be associated with 
the commander, and, to supply such associates, the staff 
departments must be enlarged. On the other hand, to 
make the line of the Army truly effective, officers should 
not be taken for staff service, or other detached duties, 10 
large numbers, nor for long periods, from their companies. 
And when, to relieve the weakness of the staff on & 
pressing contingency, officers are selected from the line 
the difficulty, instead of being remedied, is ouly exchanged 
for a new, and possibly agreater one. The embarrassments 
occasioned by these causes, during the operations of the 
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o year, have been of constant recurrence, and of the most ; low that in other departments whose business, whether in connected with the business of the posts, and which require 
One serious character. : magnitude or responsibility, is believed to be no greater, is daily and hourly decision. Such mexperienced persons, 
nd « Of the works authorized by acts passed at the lastses- | not sufficient to remunerate them for their services, or to | from waat of the proper authority, under the laws and reg- 
off. sion of Congress, and belonging to the ordnance depart- |) command such as either the interest or dispatch of the pub- ulations, are, in many cases, wholiy incapable of acting; 
rly, ent, all have been greatly delayed, and some entirely sus- | lic business requires. and where their delegated authority from the officer is suf- 
lan nded, by the want of the necessary officers to conduct ‘* It will be seen, by the foregoing report of operations, ficient, they must either decide as the cases arise, and most 
_ them. The interests of the service, as well as the just | that, in many instances, no provision could be made for probably erroneously, or postpone action to the arnval of 
ne claims of contractors, whose payments are frequently de- applying certain appropriations to the objects intended, | an officer; and in this manner the public business is either 
port Javed trom inability to make the proper inspections, call | while in others, the arrangements, though the best within | incumbered with inconvenient and expeusive delays, 
~ joudly for an increase of this corps. the control of the departinent, were not such as could have perhaps with the still greater expense of a wrong decision, 
6 d } t f the differ been wished. which cannot be remedied 
laid Mr. B. also referred to the reports of the differ- pr Sie A oe ; ? 
: “rt | xe desire to fulfill the wishes of Congress led me to ‘it cannot be disguised that, unless the service of this 
vith ent officers at the head of different branche s of | impose upon the officers of the Department more duty than | department be relieved by the proper authority from these 
$ for the staff, and of the engineers, topographical en- | they cau properly execute, and more, I am aware, thanthe | disadvantages, its immense material of war and extensive 
hs ineers, and ordnance, to show the necessity of || interests of the separate works would authorize. How buildings and machinery in all parts ofthe country, are liable 
os - augmentations which the bill proposed 7 | ever frequently and earnestly [ have represented the im to su-tamt the most serious losses, from fire, defective pres- 
ta re : Ge | Jones’sr p d: policy of this course, | cannot retrain from bringing before | ervation, and other causes, while its system of service may 
nto From Adjutant eneral Jones's report he read: |) you the propriety of adopting some measures, either to re be deran:ea by irregularity in the current business of the 
auld a at be doubted that the public service has suf- duce the duties now devolved upon the Department, orto |, arsenals, and by complexity and confusion in its busines 
t It cannot p d | | | 1 vin it iiness 
t if ontinues to suffer, for wantof an adequate staff | enlarge its powers of action commensurate with the wants | transactions with the chiet of the departinent 
ar fered, and ¢ . ae t P 7 
3, for service in the field, and habitual duty with the troops. of the service. ‘The reasons for such a step. drawn and * ft had the honor to submit for your decision on the 28th 
TH This has been demonstrated in our recent military opera- substantiated by the annual history of operations, have been | Ultimo, a communication from the heutenant colonel of 
_ tions ; and the lamentable deficiency, both in number and so often given that they need not now be repeated, and I ordnance, inspector of armories and arsenals, urging the 
_ of the proper description of staff othcers at every point will only add that, under the present organization of the || difficulty of his proceeding with the inspections in his 
= where troops, whether regular or militia, have been concen- || COrps Of en.ineers, the wishes of Congress, so far as they | depariment, with the present inadequate allowance of 
Sing trated, or been put in MoLON, is too palpable, and ought not | depend upon this branch of the service, cannot be complied | Wansportation, and requesting to be relieved from the more 
and > ed by any whose duty it may be to know the with, the public interest cannot be attended to, nor the dejense distant inspections, in consequence of the heavy expenses 
th to be doubted by any ! ; : I : } ' rite 
he wants and understand the true condition of the Ariny. The |) 0! the coun'ry keep pace with the number of appropriations. | in which they iavolve him. It is proper here to remark, 
dts military operations under Generals Gaines, Scott, Jesup, Under these circumstances, | must again recommend that | thet the same complaints have been repeatedly made by the 
” Clineh, Eustis, &c., and various official reports, show the | the number of clerks in the office be increased to seven, | other officers employed in the iaspections of this depart- 
ard destitute state of the service as to the inadequacy of the With salaries equal to those in the evil departments, and ment.” 
the adjutant general's, apes and quartermaster’s depart- that the corps of engineers be doubled ip its numbers. The condition of the ordnance department, Mr. 
: ts of the staff in the field.’ . ; y 
ight ments of the staff in ; Among the numerous and important objects  B. said, could be exhibited ina few words. There 
Major C 7 7 : ; 
= From the report of Major Cross, he read as | committed to the engineer department at the last were fourteen officers in the department; and they 
an follows: session of Congress, and which could not be at- | had between eighteen and nineteen millions of 
blic « Charged as [ am but temporarily with the direction of | tended to for want of officers, Mr. B. particular- public property to take care of, dispersed through 
nost the quartermaster’s department, I feel restrained trom jzed the appropriation of $75,000 for increasing | six and twenty States, two Territories, and one 
nili- waking many suggestions in rejation to it, which would the-denth of water in ti Bee h of the Miss va District! 7 
jans come with more propriety from its chief, now absent on a ne depth of water in the mouth of the Missis- See as : 
es. high and important command; but there are some that t sippl, an object in which a great city, a pumber k rom all these reports, confirmed by his own 
uch cannot omit, consistently with a faithful discharge of the |, of States, and an immense commerce, was con- reflections and observations, Mr. B. felt author- 
nt; wustcontiled to me. ‘The necessity for an improved or- |) cerned, and which had to be deferred for want of || ized to say that the general staff of the Army, 
t for ganization of the department is one of therm. This has | . . . | eticienal . 
the heen represented heretofore to your predecessor, and was, | officers to make a topographical survey. the engineers proper, the topographical engineers, 
ded vy him, brought before Congress at the last session. It is | From the report of Lieutenant Colonel Abert, |) and the ordnance, were all in a state of impossi- 
now my duty to repeat the suggestion, and to urge it with |) of the Topographical Engineers, he read as fol- bility! It was impossible for them to do their 
earnestness. se '! lows: duties! No human exertion—no toilof the body 
the «“ There is, perhaps, no country, considering the relative | ; j ; strai f the leg . f ti 
efi- force, where the duties of the quartermaster’s department |; ‘* In conclusion, allow me again to eall your attention to | —=t® StFAID: OF INO WRASE—8O —— “— 
ah are so arduous as they are in Our Own; especially in con- }; the organization and increase of the corps of topographical minds—could enable them to do it. rhe work 
ity ducting our Indian wars. {t nocmnent sneer 1 ne he a ball ae P o ; , imposed upon them was beyond human efforts to 
ence of circumstances. In highly improved and thickly |} ‘* The subject has been so frequently brought to the notice verfor ™he consequence was de ere 
ing settled countries, where the facilities of transportation are || of the department and of Congress, and explanations of its oy oe . 3 er see, er ™ or de lay and neg 
2 great, and the means of supply abundant, there cannot be advantage and necessity are stated in so much detail in ect in many branches of the serv ice—committal 
much difficulty in moving and supporting armies ; andeven || Communications from this bureau, as well as ina report || Of objects Co temporary or incompetent hands in 
o. in our own country, on the Attantio border, ane on ~ | aon * rae ( er . = ra ol ee others—overburdening willing officers with ex- 
eir great lines of communication in the est, where those ad- |! yes, tha ey eave nothing further to be said, or only in “PSciVve ne or s 7 
vantages exist, the difficulty is comparatively small. But || addition to refer to the facts detailed in this report, which cessive and incongt ee labor and inflicting loss 
tion these are not the scenes of our Indian wars. They lie || prove the utter inability of the bureau to execute the duties and damage EPG the Somary itself, which wos 
ich bevond the frontier; in the swamps and fastnesses of the || assigned to it under the various laws of Congress without || the real loser from all defective administrations 
, ; Pp | : ; 
3 of wilderness, far removed froin the sources of supply; and |) a aid. 2 may also be well to add, that the aid here of its affairs. 
ers, “avy tas ring sustaini armie er || tofore received from the Army is now no longe > ab- |} . : : 
ers the heavy task of moving and sustaining our armies under || to! . y is now no longer to be ob Mr. B. having completely vindicated the bill, 
ub- these circumstances, belongs to the quartermaster’s depart- || Mined. : | i er | . 
on- ment. | I'he extreme inconvenience to which the Army bas || 88 he believed, in its two main features—the in- 
een “Experience had shown that the present organization, || been exposed from the system of military details for duties |} crease of the rank and file, and the increase of 
“ beth oe to rap geben grades, was barely patialons 10 mont ~ Ducane Sous tabbed woe ae cee | the general stafl_—would next give some consid- 
t he demands of the service ten years ago, when the Army || ’ r years betore—a system, the parent of || ,,., an few detnche “Ovi atlere 
ling was measurably inactive. It is altogether inadequate now || extravagance, confusion, and discontent, and which, even eration toa few detached provisions, and flatiered 
ary to a proper discharge of the heavy and important duties || in its partial action, bas (as events have proved) to be himself that he could show them to be eminently 
which devolve upon the department under present circum- || abandoned on every slight emergency—has induced the entitled to the favorable action of the Senate. 
ates stances, when not merely the regular Army, but large | President to check it by a positive limitation of the number '| The first of these provisions was in the fourteenth 
PSs, masses of volunteers and militia, are called into active ser- || which can in any event be detailed for detached duty. | eecti and was the following “ds: 
ich vice. During the present year there have been four sepa- ||“ Under the foregoing circumstances it will be seen that |) ' , ane and wae in : Be LOO WINE won sat -. 
and rate armies in the field, mustering from two toten thousand || there is no remedy but in a better organization of the ** Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, 'l hat from and after 
neh men each, and operating under circumstances involving || COrps. . ~ __ || the passage of this act, the Army ration, when not received 
ion great difficulties in regard to transportation and supplies; ] ‘Tn relation to that organization, f will merely submit || in kind, shall be estimated at twenty five cents per ration 5 
and, considering our extensive and complicated Indian re- || 2 copy of the bill which met the approbation of Congress in |) afd that every commissioned officer ofthe line or staff 
3 as lations, a similar state of things will, in all probability, too 1 its last session, having passed the Senate twice, and having || shall be entith d to receive one additional ration per diem 
nts, often oceur. If it be supposed that the present organization been three times reported to the House, and passed through || for every tive years that he may lave served, or shall serve, 
of the department, whose executive officers consist of but || @ second reading there, once as a bill from its own Military || in the Army of the United States; and the payniaster gen- 
on four majors, six captains, and fourteen lieutenants, drawn || Committee, and twice in bills from the Senate.” = es eer commissary gt neral _ purchases 
art- from the line, is equal to such an emergency, it is undoubt- || 1 shall each be allowed six rations per diem, and the addl- 
in sip taints, — es kee From the report of Colonel Bomford, of the || tional ration allowed in this section.” 
afl, us iaier to the year 1818, there went division quartermas- ordnance department, he read as follows: The object of this section (Mr. B. said) was 
os aon at Sse et ee eee ee || ‘Diligent and strenuous efforts have been made to ac- || obvious and plain: it was to extend some little 
out required fe ae hewibie Sidstnent. Gere Has dt selon o] complish the various objects set forth in the laws of appro- |) additional com pensation to the officers of our 
> ! oe ; ole yuds ’ |) priation passed during the last session of Congress for the b , . 1 
a pariad since the war of 1812, when the necessity for such | Corvice of this department. But fur want of ollicers to aid Army. The first question was, did they need 
- nee - ae fie * ni at the poe rar in conducting its operations. the works at Liberty, Missouri; | any additional compensation? and on this point 
no executive ollicer Witosé rank is suflicient |’ Memphis, Tennessee ; Little Rock, Arkansas ; Baton Rouge, || he quoted with satisfaction, not only the former 
Ny. to give him precedence in his own department in acam- |! 7 ouisiana; Fayetteville, North Carolina; Charleston, Seuth || eo . as . A a8 . - 
d ign: and t 5 tei te , 2 || Louisiana; Fayetteville, North Carolina; Charleston, South || gninions of the Senator from South Carolina 
Pe paign ; and the case has twice occurred recently, where the |) Carolina; the magazine at the arsenal in Washington city ; Se ee 
are A ae aes ; : HY ; the magazine arseni é g ty, || . i pa : 
the oe hme “ ee by Hoag > supe- |' and the erection of the shot furnaces along the sea-coast, | {Mr. C ALHOL Ny} but his pre sent opinions also. 
- wie 2 enna ely pene entitle oie c nee ag || have all been unavoidably delayed, and some of them sus || In his report of 1818, he particularly descanted 
ing agency the deiay arises be caoved and es a ante || pended. A like inconvenience has been feltat the principal | upon the inadequacy of the pay, and showed it 
is- second only in importance to the chief command. Tsuty || arsenals of Watervliet, Pittsburg, Washington city, and || to be less than it was, the depreciation of money 
| ; aed * ; : || Watertown, where extensive operations are progressing, || : : 7 , ; : 
wm pa whether it is right that the advantages of twenty years’ || anq unavoidably impeded by the want of the necessary and | considered, during the revolutionary war. In 
al- ieuaumtie ae coe oe — || usual assistance of officers. ‘The departments for the in- || his speech this day, though objecting to the 
. sender it avehabie n equate rank (0 |’ spection of cannon and small-arms and accouterments are || increased expenses of the Army, on account of 
on- || subject to the same inconvenience,the former beingentirely || jnoreased numbers, vet he does not obiect to an 
aff From the report of General Gratiot, of the En- | suspended, and the latter progressing with difficulty for the |; * cS f b *y li itl ; dv J d 
ith gineers he read as follows: | want of additional force. increase Of pay, but explicit ya vocates it, an 
if ee P | There is another and very serious inconvenience, which | declares himself ready to vote for it. Turning to 
to Office of the Chief Engineer. —The business of the office extends to every post of the department where there is but | the report of the present Secretary of War ad 
id has been steadily increasing for many years, and is con- || One officer; and more especially to those commanded by || ;14..m. Mr. Attorney General Butler, and it will 
ia stantly augmented by the reference of new objects provided | the chiefs of inspections. These officers, with other com- aT ts Eore ous ¥ 
ae for at each succeeding session of Congress. An ideaof this || manders of posts who are unaided by assistant officers, are be seen, at pages 116 and 117 of his report, that 
. incease may be gathered from the fact that, in 1833, the | frequently and unavoidably absent on business connected || he urgently recommends an increase of pay. 
whole amount of funds referred for application was $520,150, | with the posts, or the inspection of cannon or small-arms; | Referring to his own knowledge, he [Mr. Ben- 
ed and which has regularly augmented, up to the present time, and during these absences are obliged to leave their posts | ow] was certain that an increase was demanded 
its to $3,643,271 76. The duties of the clerks have conse- || sometimes for many days without an officer, and in charge TON} 5 : : . “ ney 
“4 quently so increased that a proper record of transactions || of irresponsible persons, wholly unacquainted with the | by every consideration connected with the public 








cannot be kept up, and the salary allowed, while much be- |! various points (many of them matters of military science) 








| service. A great many officers, and those of the 
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age and acquirements to be most useful to the 
country, were retiring from the service from the 
inadequacy of the present pay, and the glomi- 
ness of the prospect ahead. No less than one 
hundred and seventeen commissioned officers had 
resigned during the year 1836. Seven others, 
appointed to commands in the new regiment of 
dragoons, had declined to accept their commis- 


sions; making one hundred and twenty-four i 


officers, in our small establishment, refusing, in 
the course of one year, to remain in it! Inade- 

uacy of compensation is the inducing cause to 
ion retirings, in almost every instance. For 
many years the officers have petitioned for an | 
increase of pay, and have petitioned in vain. 
While compensation has been increased to almost 
all others, that of the Army remains stationary, 
and may be assumed to be inferior now, depre- 
ciation of money considered, to what it was 
upwards of half a century ago, during the time 
of the Revolution. No doubt, then, can remain, 
but that an increase of compensation ought to be 
given. The next inguiry ts, whether the increase 
proposed by this section is proper and adequate? 
Mr. 8. believed it to be proper, as far as it went, 
but that it did not go far enough—that it was not 
adequate. It proposed a small increase in two 
modes; first, in the price of the ration, when not 
drawn in kind; secondly, an additional ration , 
per diem for every five years’ service. The first 
of these increases is manifestly proper. The 
resent price of the Army ration is twenty cents. 
t was fixed at that sum in 1808, when the price | 
of living was little more than half what it now is. 
The same principle which fixed it at twenty cents 
then, would carry it above thirty now; but, as 
the Navy ration was fixed at twenty-five cents, 
Mr. B. had not proposed more for the Army. 
The increase in the price of the ration was the 
more necessary, because it only applied when the 
ration was not drawn in kind. This happened 
principally in traveling, or in boarding in hotels 
while engaged on duty, and where the present | 
subsistence allowance was an absolute nullity if 
limited to it. It would take two or three rations 
to get a breakfast, three or four to get a dinner, 
two or three to get a supper, one to geta bed, &c. 
If the price of the ration was now fixed at thirty- 
three and one third cents, it would only be in | 
proportion to what it was when fixed at twenty, 
in 1808. 

The additional ration per diem for every five 
years’ service, Mr. B. apprehended, rested ona 
principle which, though new in our service, was 
eminently just and commendable within itself. It 
discarded the principle of rank and promotion, 
which was always irregular and uncertain, and 
took that of time and service, which was always 
regularand certain. An officer’s expenses go on | 
increasing with time, whether he obtains rank and 
promotion or not, He gains age, at all events, 
and age brings its attendant wants and necessi- 
ties. Often he marries, and his family increases 
with time, whether his rank advances or not. 
Even if he does not marry, the casualties of fam- 
ily connections often throw upon bim relations, 
near and dear, with whom he is bound to divide 
his support. His expenses, then, increase with 
time, whether rank and promotion comes or not, 
and it has been thought right to meet these ac- 
cumulating expenses with some additional peri- 
odically accruing compensation. ‘This is ren- 
dered more proper, because, in some regiments 
and corps, promotion is much more slow than in 
others; and in many grades there is no promo- 
tion at all; and in our service pensions and half 
pay to retiring officers are unknown. The prin- 
ciple of a periodical increase of compensation 
being shown to be just and equitable, it is pre- 
sumed that no objection can be made to the ap- 
plication of the principle in this bill, except that 
the increase is almost too small to be offered— 
only one additional ration for each five years’ 
service. 

Mr. B. said there were a few remaining pro- | 
visions, the bare statement of which would vindi- 
cate themselves: 1. A restoration of the bounties 


and premiums to recruits. These were abolished | 
about three years ago, as an experiment, and be- | 
cause the recruit often received his bounty, and 

then immediately deserted. To obviate this,’and | 
at the same time to encourage recruits, the bounty | 
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is restored, but one half of it deferred until the 


missioned officers. 


make it seven. The increase is necessary to ob- 
tain men, and to save money; for if the ranks of 
the Army are not filled at seven dollars a month, 
their place will be supplied by volunteers and 
militia, that will cost far more. 3. A commuta- 


tion of the whisky component part of the ration | 
for sugar and coffee. Thisis regulation now; the 
bill proposes to make itlaw. The only difference 

is, that the bill slightly increases the quantity | 
4. A provision for em- | 
»loying chaplains at some of the military posts. | 


allowed by regulation. 


[his was not the restoration of chaplains to the 
Army which formerly existed, and which have 
been abolished for many years. It was nota prop- 
osition to reéstablish chaplains, to be appointed 


by the President and Senate, and to follow regi- | 
ments in the field; but the whole object of it was | 


to aid the officers at posts in procuring the ser- 
vices of clergymen, both for performing divine 
service, and for performing the useful and respect- 
able office of teaching the children of the post. 


This is now done, at their own expense, at many | 


_ of the frontier posts, where the officers and sol- 
| diers are sufficiently numerous to bear the bur- 


' den. 


The object of this section is merely to aid 
them in this laudable work, and toleave the choice 


, of the chaplain where it now is, and where there 


| tion he then took, and now. 
| to point out that there was a great difference in | 


is the best means of knowing who is fit, and 
where there is the greatest interest in having fit 
characters. 


With these explanations, Mr. B. hoped the bill 


would be found entitled to the favorable consid- | 


eration of the Senate, to whose decision it was 
now submitted. 


Mr. CALHOUN remarked that he was very | 


much gratified that the report, parts of which had 


just been read by the Senator from Missouri, af- | 
|| forded him an opportunity of showing that there 


was not the least resemblance between the posi- 


the circumstances of the times. We were now 
at profound peace with all the world. As to the 


| movements in regard to Mexico, he could not 


imagine that they were so serious as to lead to 
war. 
tempted to meet his argument. 


cient to keep the Indians in subjection. And 
how did the honorable Senator meet the argu- 
ment? Why, by producing his (Mr. C.’s) report 
of 1818. 
to reduce the Army, but he objected to it. 


only two years before, which had created hostile 


feelings between the various tribes. 
cations were in a state of dilapidation, and the 


South Americans were engaged in a struggle with | 


Spain for their independence, and we wererasked 
tointerfere. So that, altogether, the country was 
far from being in a settled state. 


ought to take place. He thought the Senator 
was on the opposite side. 
Mr. BENTON said he was not here at the time. 
Mr. CALHOUN said, well, the friends of the 
Senator, who were in this body, voted for a reduc- 
tion. He was not the man to flinch from what he 
had done, and he would be found to be perfectly 


_consistentin his course. He had then expressed 


himself in favor of a small, but weli regulated 


military establishment, which could not be sub- | 


jected to fluctuations. And he would thank any 
Senator to point out to him where he was wrong 
when they thought he was. Now, a man who 
did his duty need not be afraid of having his 
course called in question. No; the report which 





the Senator had alluded to, Mr. C. had al 


recruit joins acorpsand is mustered into service. | 
Mr. B. repeated, the abolition of the bounty, | 
about three years ago, was an experiment which | 
experience had condemned; and it was deemed | 
best to go on in the old way, which, both in the | 
| American and British service, had given bounties | 
to recruits ever since recruits were enlisted. 2. | 
An increase of pay to the privates and non-com- | 
This amounted to one dollar | 
in the month only, and was too obviously neces- | 
sary to need elucidation. The pay of the private | 
was now six dollars a month; the increase will | 


Mr. C. proceeded | 


The Senator from Missouri had not at- | 
He (Mr. C.) | 
appealed to every man the least conversant with | 
that frontier, whether a small force was not suffi- | 


A proposition was at that time made | 


But, | 
what was the state of the country then? We | 
_ had just emerged from a war with Great Britain, | 


Our fortifi- | 


It was under | 
these circumstances that he had said no reduction | 


[February 16, 


Senate, — 





prided himself on. i 

After explaining his scheme of fortifications 
while Secretary of War, he proceeded to say that 
notwithstanding the enormous patronage which 
this Government already possessed, here was a 
bill, the object of which went to increase it. The 
patronage of the Government was tremendous 
and ought to be curtailed, for the institutions of 
the country were in danger from it. With regard 
to making any comparisons between what was 
done in 1818, and ocak was now proposed to be 
accomplished, he must say that the circumstances 
existing now were not those of the period in ques- 
tion, and therefore it was unfair to institute the 
comparison. And now, because he had expressed 
his determination to oppose a further increase of 
patronage, he was to be accused of inconsistency ? 
He had, however, explained his course, and would 
leave it to the candor of gentlemen to say in what 
he had been guilty of inconsistency. But it was 
argued that everything showed that the Army 
ought to be increased, and our Indian wars had 
been pointed to as proving the argument. Mr, 
C. maintained that they showed no such thing; 
but they did show that we ought to have faithful 
agents, who would not suffer the Indians to be 
robbed and trampled in the dust, as they had 
heretofore been. Nothing but the grossest neglect 
and bad management had produced the Black 
Hawk, Alabama, and Florida wars. 

The Indians on our frontiers were a half ciyjl- 
ized people, many of whom were in the receipt 
of heavy annuities from this Government, and b 
the appointment of faithful agents they could be 
made to protect us. 

These, then, were his reasons for opposing an 
increase of the Army. We had now a powerful 
Navy, but whilst he was Secretary of War the 
Navy was but small. We had at this time the 
means, which then were wanting. As far as our 

olicy was concerned, a powerful navy was all- 
important, and that, ina great degree, superseded 
all the minor fortifications proposed to be erected 
eighteen years ago. If there were any good reason 
| why there should be an additional number of 
|| staff officers appointed he had no objection to 
urge. His argument was confined to the aggre- 
gate increase of the Army. He was of the opin- 
1on that the number of staff officers should be 
ample; and if, upon an examination into the sub- 
ject, it should be his opinion that they were re- 
quired, he would cheerfully give his vote for the 
increase. But his opinion at that moment was, 
that taking into consideration our contracted line 
of frontier, the present staff was abundantly suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN contended that there was 
not the slightest necessity for increasing our mil- 
itary establishment, and that, too, in a time of 

rofound peace. He regarded the reasons which 
Riad been assigned for increasing the Army as 
perfectly fallacious. He went not only against 
this increase, but also against our military forti- 
fications, as useless burdens upon the people, and 
the reasons which were adduced in favor of this 
system were founded upon principles repugnant 
to the notions of those who framed the Constitu- 
tion of this country. Notwithstanding that he 
entertained the opinion that our liberties might 
not be endangered by a standing army, yet he 
thought that Congress was entering on a course 
which led to dangerous consequences. He argued 
that there was no danger of a war. Was there 
any indication of it in the west, the northwest, 
or the southwest frontier? Was there any dan- 
ger of a war from our Indian neighbors? Two 
regiments of mounted troops were ready, in a mo- 
ment, to check any sudden movement on the part 
of the Indians. 

Mr. LINN interposed, and stated that it was 
very true, as remarked by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that two regiments of cavalry had 
been raised, though by far the greater portion of 

them had been drawn off to the southern extrem- 
‘ity of the line, and into the Territory of Florida. 
That mounted force, whenever an Indian war 
should take place, would be required at the par- 
ticular spot where the irruption was made, and 
therefore it would be necessary to station some 
other forces along the line of the frontier. — 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN resumed. He did not 
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tions where these troops were stationed as the 


Senator from Missouri, but he was aware that 
they had been raised for the very purpose he had 
stated; and if any part of them had been called 
off into Florida, he presumed that the arrange- 
ment would be but temporary. He contended, 
at considerable length, that this proposed augmen- 


tation of the Army, could not rationally be con- | 


sidered necessary on account of any apprehended 


danger from the Indians, whose numbers were | 


once great, their courage high, their spirit un- 


broken; but having been so often defeated by the | 


whites, they had become conscious of their own 
weakness, and were now a poor degraded race, 
and not desirous of going to war with us. 

The war now raging in Florida, must, in his 


opinion, soon be terminated; and it could not be | 
with a view to that contest that the proposition | 


was now made toincrease the Army. The appre- 


hension of danger in the West he regarded as a | 


mere pretext. After making some further obser- 
vations, Mr. C. concluded with saying that, in 
whatever point of view the proposition was con- 
sidered, he could not give his vote for the bill. 


Mr. TIPTON said that, being a member of ihe | 


Military Committee, and having at a former ses- 
sion voted for an increase of the Army, he felt 
called upon to say afew words on this bill. The 
Senator from South Carolina, at the time which 
had been alluded to by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, had been strenuously opposed to the reduc- 
tion of the Army; and Mr. T. believed then, and 
believed still, that his opposition to it was right. 
The Army, however, had been reduced, and had 
so continued until it was utterly insufficient to 
meet the increasing necessities of the country. 
Mr. T. did not entirely approve of all the pro- 
visions of this bill, all as it respected the rank 


and file of the Army, and the proposed augmen- | 


tation of the staff. e had himself at the last ses- 


sion brought this subject before the notice of the | 
He had then presented a statement of | 


Senate. 
the rank and file of the Army, and its distribu- 
tion in the several fortifications, both in the inte- 
riorand along the sea-board. The details went to 


prove that the force was totally inadequate to the | 


purpose for which it was required; so much so, 
indeed, that some of our military works had been 
abandoned, and suffered to run into decay, be- 


cause we had not troops to occupy them. Some 
6f our forts were still in that condition. Even 


those which defended our largest cities were at 
this very day almost without garrisons. The 
works were incomplete, butextensive; they were 
supplied with guns and munitions of war, and it 
was indispensable to have men in these forts to 
preserve them and the military property attached 
tothem. The forts on the sea-board were built 
to protect our large commercial cities from attacks 
of hostile fleets, should we ever be engaged in a 
war with a foreign power, and a perpetual peace 
need not be expected. 

The forts on the upper lakes and northwestern 
and western frontier were intended as depots of 
arms, and to be garrisoned with troops to pre- 


serve these forts and arms, to awe the Indians | 
into submission, and to prevent a recurrence of | 


hostilities by them. The country, therefore, had 
no alternative but to augment the rank and file 
of the Army, or to suffer these expensive and 
necessary works to fall into dilapidation and de- 
cay; and every one knew that unless we kept an 
efficient force in the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, that there was reason to apprehend danger 
from the Indians in that quarter. 

We had professedly anarmy of nine regiments, 
seven of infantry, and two of cavalry. But what 
were ee Mere skeletons. All persons who 
were atall familiar with military affairs well knew 
that it was seldom possible to bring into actual 
Service at any time much more than two thirds 
of the military force authorized by law. Such 
were the diminutions produced by sickness, dis- 
charges, and desertions, and owing to the diffi- 
culty of reuniting the rank and file of the Army in 
consequence of the great increase in the price of 
labor inthe whole country, and the limited amount 


of pay allowed by law to the rank and file of our 
rmy. 
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nd to be as familiar with the particular sta- | 
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men; but we should never be able to realize more 
than seven or eight thousand effective troops to 
garrison the fortifications on our extended fron- 
tier; and it did seem to him that if gentlemen, 
who had so strenuously opposed this bill, would 
but reflect on the extent of that frontier, they 
must be satisfied that such a force was not too 
great. 

As to the increase of the staff there could be 
but one opinion about it. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary, especially in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. The number of officers in that department 
of the Army was disproportionately small, and 
entirely inadequate to the wants of the service. 

A general officer, charged with the command 
i, of the Army, had no time to attend to the details 

of the different staff duties, and some increase 
appeared indispensable, and the increase proposed 
in the bill was in accordance with the suggestion 
of the War Department, which best understood 
what was necessary. 

Something had been said by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnovn] about the causes 
of the late Indian wars, and that Senator charges 
it to the conduct of certain Indian agents. 

| would repeat what he had said some years ago, 
that he was confident that the war commonly 
called the Black Hawk war was produced by the 
conduct of an agent of the Government. He 
said that Black Hawk and his party complained 
of the treatment they met with in 1829; and in 
1830 the chief (Black Hawk) repeated his com- 
plaints. 





In the summer of 1831 the inhabitants of the 
| Upper Mississippi became alarmed, and General 


Island with a detachment of the army. About 
the same time Governor Reynolds marched a large 
body of Illinois volunteers to the point. The 
assembling of this large force deterred the Indians 


returned to the west side of the Mississippi, and 
remained quiet until the spring of 1832, when 
| they again recrossed to the east side of the river, 
land the war referred to ensued. But, sir, we 
would have escaped that war had there been a 
few companies of troops in the different forts on 
the Upper Mississippi; and I have no doubt that 
an efficient force wales General Clinch in Florida, 
in 1835, would in like manner have prevented the 
Seminole war. As to the causes of that war he 
did not pretend to know more than was contained 


what was there contained was sufficient to con- 
vince him that had the troops been on the ground 
the war never would have taken place. 

Mr. T. fully concurred in the opinion expressed 
| by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
HOUN,] as to the great importance of having 
faithful and efficient Indian agents; but he also 
considered an increase of the rank and file of our 
Army to be most loudly called for by the coun- 
try. 
All who are acquainted with the Indian char- 
acter well knew that there was no way to keep 
peace with Indians but by keeping up a strong 
‘force in their neighborhood, within their view. 
| Nothing but this would ever keep them quiet. It 
was the present policy of the Government to 


the Mississippi. The object had been, in part, 


| river to St. Peters. 


of dragoons which had been raised, should be 
engaged in scouring the country, and preserving 
peace as well between our Indians and their 
wilder neighbors beyond as between them and 


equate to perform this duty along so extended a 
line, and it required to be increased. On the 
whole, Mr. T. could not see the great enormity 
of the proposed augmentation inthe Army. There 
was to be no increase of regiments, no increase 
in the number of officers-of-the-line. It was con- 


in the public documents which had been printed | 
and laid before the Senate at the last session; but | 


He | 


The Executive discharged an Indian | 
agent on the Upper Mississippi, but the seeds of | 
the war had been sown—the Indians were excited. | 


Gaines was ordered to ascend the river to Rock | 


from acts of hostility that season; they peaceably | 


remove the remnant of the Indian tribes across | 


accomplished, and these bodies of Indians had | 
| been spread along our frontier, from the Red || 
In each of our posts there | 
should be a company of soldiers, while the corps | 
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policy of this Government to remove those rem-~ 
nants of Indian tribes who yet retained some ter- 
ritory within the States from the positions they 
occupied, and to give them in exchange a territory 
west of the Mississippi, thereby at once protect- 
ing the Indians from the encroachmentsand depre- 


dations of a surrounding white population, and 
enobling the State governments to exercise unin- 


terrupted jurisdiction over the entire extent of 
their own ‘territory. It was a noble polhtey, char- 
acterized alike by wisdom and humanity. It had 
orizinated in the Cabinet of which the Senator 
from South Carolina had been at that time a 
distinguished member, and :t weuld stand tn the 
history of this country a glorious and enduring 
monument of the enlightened views and enlarged 
benevolence of its authors. The process had 
commenced, and the plan was in the course of 
execution by the present Administration, notwith- 
standing many obstacles. The Indians had been 
removed froni many of the States, and collected 
In their respective tribes on our western frontier. 
Now, Mr. L. would ask the Senator from Scuth 
Carolina, and all those other Senators who repre- 
sented States that had formerly been burdened 
with an Indian population, whether they were not 
under the most solemn obligations of justice to the 
States of Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Territory of Wisconsin, in whose immediate vi- 
cinity this large body of Indians had been assem- 
bled, to protect her people from the Indians, and 
to protect the several Indian tribes from each 
other? What course of policy was it necessary 
to pursue in order effectualiy to accomplish this 
end? Having removed these people from their 


, native haunts, and brought them together under 


thousand men. 


new circumstances, the Government was obvi- 
ously under obligations to extend to them, so far 
as should be in its power, the blessings of gov- 
ernment, religion, and civilization; and for this 
purpose, the great and efficient means must be to 
break up the war spirit among themselves. Unless 
that spirit could be put down, these warlike tribes 
would in a little time destroy each other, or cause 
ageression upon us 

For this purpose, it was indispensable that we 
should have at our disposal, and ready for action, 
a respectable military force. Successive Secre- 
taries of War, and among them the late Secretary 
Cass, than whom no man was better acquainted 
with the Indian habits and character, had esti- 
mated the force requisite for this object at seven 
General Jesup, in a communica- 
tibn made by him to the Government, had made 


| the same estimate, and all the Indian agents who 


| agreed in it. 


had been consulted concurred in the ’ame opin- 
ion. The present acting Secretary of War fully 
They all agreed in the opinion that 
a permanent military force must be established 
on that frontier. When not engaged in military 
duty they might be employed in constructing milt- 
tary roads and fortifications. Forts must be 


| established at short distances from each other, 
'and garrisoned by a standing body of troops, 
| whilst cavalry should be employed to move from 


point to point. To hope for anything like per- 
manent peace among a large body of Indians, 
under any other circumstances, was idle. The 
very nature of the Indian was war. It was the 
element in which he moved, and he must see a 
force actually present, and sufficient to control 
him, or this warlike propensity could never be 
repressed. It was. utterly vain to represent to 
these people the power of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Nothing of the kind made any impres- 
sion on the Indian mind, unless accompanied by 
a visible demonstration of military force. tn 
addition. to a sufficient military force to protect 
the whites from their terrible incursions, and ta 
save them from each other, confine them to their 


|| own lands, break up all intercourse between them 
|, and our citizens, send farmers and mechanics to 


fined exclusively to the staff, and to the rank and | 


our own people. But the present force was inad- | 


learn them to work, keep out whisky. furnish 
them with merchandise at cost and charges, en- 
courage them to supply the markets of the neigh- 
boring military posts, and you wi!! have done 
much to prepare them to be absorbed by that 
never ceasing onward course of our singularly 
restless population. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr.Crittenpen 


Should this bill pass, we should then have on 


file of the Army. | had observed that the militia of Missouri coul 
Paper an army of twelve thousand six hundred 


Mr. LINN observed that it was now the setiled | defend themselves. It was unquestionably true; 
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but Mr. L. contended that this Government had 
no right to place the people of the country in such 
a condition that they must take up arms to de- 
fend themselves. It was unjust. No one better 
knew than that gentleman at what cost the dark 
and bloody soil of Kentucky had been conquered 
and maintained against a savage foe. Its soil 
had been fattened with the best blood of this land 
—blood, all which might have been spared if the 
Government had been in circumstances to afford 
to those hardy settlers the protection of a reg- 
ular military force, but which was denied them in 
consequence of revolutionary struggles. Mr. L. 
did not want to see such scenes enacted in Mis- 
sourt. No doubt the people of Missouri could 
subdue any Indian force which should invade their 
soil; but it was not their place to do it. They 
ought not to be compelled to work out their own 
safety. The Black Hawk war had cost this Gov- 
ernment millions of money, but it had cost the 
State of illinois more. She would not get over 
the effects of that war for years to come. The 
settlers fled before the tomahawk, and the coun- 
try was, for a time, abandoned to a savage foe; 
houses were left tenantless, rank weeds sprung 
up in the cultivated fields, and cattle ran at large. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Tipton] had 


charged that war to the fault of the Indian agent. | 


This was not the first time Mr. L. had heard this 
charge adduced. He had been personally ac- 
quainted with that agent, and knew him (the late 
Mr. Felix St. Vrain) to have been a capable and 


active man, and never had he known one of | 


greater humanity. He had fallen in an attempt 
to prevent the horrors of war between the whites 
and the tribe of Indians confided to his care. 
Mr. TIPTON rose to explain, and was under- 
stood to disclaim imputing the least blame to the 


individual in question; bis remarks had applied | 


to another person. 

Mr. LINN observed that the Black Hawk war 
strongly illustrated the truth of what he said. 
Black Hawk’s tribe had sold to the United States 
their lands east of the Mississippi, and crossed 
over to the west side of that river; but soon ob- 


serving that there was not a military force suffi- | 


‘cient to hold the country, they recrossed the Mis- 
sissippi, and before the face of General Gaines, 
resumed the possession of their old territory; and 
so unable was that officer to resist them that he 
had to sacrifice several thousand bushels of salt 
and corn to buy off the Indian force, and sooth 
their feelings. The truth was, that Black Hawk 
most grossly insulted the whole of our force, and 
did actually threaten to whip what he denomin- 
ated the mercenary soldiers of the United States. 


He yielded, however, at length to wise and tem- | 


perate admonitions of General Gaines, and crossed 
the Mississippi again; but, with the infidelity 
which belongs to the Indian character, returned 


a second time the next spring, and imprisoned | 


Mr. Gratiot, the United States agent, and com- 
mitted various other outrages. It was impossible 
to conceive a more indomitable pride, or a more 


warlike spirit than possessed the breast of that | 


chief and that of his followers. He found him- 
self at the head of five or six hundred cavalry, as 
well drilled as any troops in the world, and war 
he was determined to have. 
that he could conquer any force which should be 
brought against him. When the United States 
_ force under General Atkinson, aided by the 
militia of Lilinois, and the miners under. General 
Dodge, at length appeared, he took refuge in the 
swamps between the four lakes, and it required 
all the force that could be raised in the State of 
Illinois and Territory of Wisconsin, in addition 
to the regular Army, to drive him from his posi- 
tion; nor could they even have effected it, had 
they not resorted to starvation. This had been 
the true, but brief history of the Black Hawk 
war; and did it furnish (o this Government no 
warning? Were there no swamps, no dark and 
tangled forests, in that country now assigned to 


the Indians? Had the Indian character or habits | 


changed? Not at all. They were the same 
ferocious and blood-thirsty people they had ever 
been. No doubt the people of Missouri, afier a 


bloody struggle, from time to time renewed, might | 

subdue them. But he repeated the assertion, that 

the Government had no right to compel them into 

any such contest. It was the act of the Govern- 
. 
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_measures of this Government (he said) had dis- 


| the wages of such as might be employed in the || 
| Army; and now, in order to obviate all this, it 


| sand five hundred men. 


'| ull an explosion would be inevitable, without a 





| occasions against the people of Missouri, of hav- 
| ing plundered and oppressed the Indians on their | 


He had thought | 


losers, for the Indians coul 
| men on the face of the earth at stealing. No; the | 
people of Missouri had never robbed or trampled 


| the case had been perpetrated by indians upon 
the peaceable white settlers and their families. 


| truth. 


_ ought to know better. 


_ awake to their rights and interests, than the Nort 
' American Indians, one and all. 


usual degree. 
' traced, entirely, to the fraud practiced by that 
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ment which had congregated these Indian tribes | n of the 


on the frontiers of that State, and it was unjust 
to leave the inhabitants exposed, to have their 
houses burnt, their farms laid waste, and their 
wives and childrentomahawked before theireyes. 

Mr. CALHOUN referred to an apparent incon- 
sistency in the estimates of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, in which Mr. C. was understood to | 
say, the Secretary had fixed the expense of five | 
thousand five hundred men at about $3,000,000; | 
and of seven thousand men at only $3,800,000. 
Mr. C. inquired how both these estimates could | 
be correct? 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Liyy] claimed | 
protection for the people of that State. It was | 
Mr. C’s, object to give them protection; and if 
Mr. Linn would join himin procuring the appoint- 
mentof honest, skillful, and faithful Indian agents, 
such protection might be secured, or at least ren- | 
dered unnecessary. And, in an open country, 
(he said,) a very small white force, with artillery | 
and cavalry, could overthrow any Indian force 
that might be brought against them. 

It had been mentioned as a difficulty that the 


chief and his followers in the executio 
treaty. He had openly insulted General Gaines 
and threatened his soldiers; and Gaines, to com, 
ply with the general peaceful policy of the Gov. 
ernment, had been obliged to buy him off. By 
he returned again the next year; and this would 
ever be the course of Indians, notwithstandiy 

any engagements they might enter into, unless 
they saw a military force prepared to enforce a 
compliance with their promises, Mr. L. claimed 
from this Government protection for his constity. 
ents. The people of Missouri had a right to de. 
mand it, It was vain for gentlemen to talk of 
there being no danger to be apprehended from q 
body of one hundred and fifty thousand Indians, 
collected on their immediate frontier, who were 
in reach of, and might be incommupication with, 
one hundred and fifty thousand more, inhabiting 
the vast prairies of the West. 

‘* On these extensive plains a new state of things was 
likely to grow up. It is to be feared that a great part wijj 
form a lawless interval between the abodes of civilizeg 
man, like the wastes of the ocean and the deserts of Arabia 
and, like them, be subject to the depredations of the ina. 
rauder. ITlere may spring up new and mongrel races, like 
regiments of the Army would not be kept full oad decent eeal ane cen eee eer 
. ' . i me > > > e * a a . age 5 the 
enough. Mr. C, thought ita much better remedy || remains of broken and almost extinguished tribes: the 
for this difficulty to increase the pay of the troops, || descendants of wandering hunters and trappers; of fugi- 
rather than to increase the nominal number. The || tives from the Spanish and American frontiers ; of adven- 

turers and desperadoes of every class and country, yearly 

ejected from the bosom of society into the wilderness. Wa 
| are contributing incessantly to swell this singular and het 
erogeneous cloud of wild population that is to hang about 
our frontier, by the transfer of whole tribes of savages froin 
the east of the Mississippi to the great wastes of the {ar 
| west. Many of these bear with them the smart of real or 
| fancied injuries; many consider themselves expatriated 
| beings, wrongfully exiled from their hereditary homes and 
the sepulchres of their fathers, and cherish a deep and abiding 
animosity against the race that has dispossessed them. Some 
may gradually become pastoral hordes, like those rude and 
migratory people, half shepherd, half warrior, who, with 
their flocks and herds, roam the plains of Upper Asia; but 
others, it is apprehended, will become predatory bands, 
mounted on the fleet steeds of the prairies, with the open 
plains for their marauding grounds, and the mountains for 
their retreats and jurking places. Here they may resemble 
|| those great hordes of the North, *Gog and Magog, with 
their bands,’ that baunted the gloomy imaginations of the 
prophets, ‘A great company and mighty host, all riding 

| upon horses, and warring upon those nations which were 
at rest, and dwelt peaceably, and had gotten cattle and 


| goods.’ ”” 

Mr. L. said he had just received a letter from 
an intelligent individual, who was in circum- 
stances to judge, who stated that there were strong 
reasons to believe that a communication had been 
opened with the Indians of the great prairie region, 
and that efforts were on foot to effect a union 
with them against the United States. It was idle 
trash to talk about their being a broken down and 


| powerlessrace. Never had they been more fierce, 
Mr. SEVIER expressed his wish, after making | never more bent on war; and the only hold which 


some observations on the subject, that the bill | the Government had upon them was through 
might be passed. Mr. S. asked for the yeas and || their annuities. The great tribes, to whom large 
nays on taking the question; which were ordered. || annual payments in money had been guarantied, 
Mr. LINN rose to reply to the charge which || would not go to open war with this Government, 
he understood as having been made on various || lest their annuities should be forfeited; but there 
were some smaller tribes not so restrained; these 
were not unlikely to commence a hostile move- 
ment; and the moment they should do so, there 
were multitudes of the young warriors from the 
larger tribes ready and eager to jointhem. It was 
in this way that Black Hawk had become formi- 
dable. And this state of things would inevitably 
and necessarily continue until those tribes should 
become civilized. It was a noble design, and, 
properly pursued, would succeed; but never until 
the warlike habits of the Indians were broken, 
and they were converted into agriculturists. So 
long as they should be left unawed by a military 
force, and at liberty to butcher aaah other, the 
_ benevolent design intended in their removal could 
_ never be accomplished. 
Mr. L. said he had himself traveled through 
| their settiements; he had observed their condition: 
_and, in the neighborhood of Fort Leavenworth, 
he had found fields cultivated, houses built, school 
houses erected, workshops opened, the loom g0- 
ing, young Indian boys, from sixteen to eighteen 
years old, learning the mechanic arts, and some 
of them as good workmen as could be found any- 
where. Here the Indians were perfectly peace- 
able, and beholding a controlling force in their 
presence, and before their eyes, had abandoned 
their warlike habits, and were beginning to culti- 
vate the arts of peace. Let but this system be 
carried out, and the same results would follow 


turbed and embarrassed the currency of the coun- 
try, raised the prices of the means of living, and 


as proposed to increase the Army with five thou- 
Mr. C. insisted that this 
was no adequate remedy. The cause of the evil 
lay deeper—in the past measures of the Govern- | 
ment, and the consequent increase of banks, 
which would still increase and swell the currency, 


timely remedy. 

Mr. C. deemed the troops already in the ser- 
vice as ample to defend that frontier. The Indians 
(he said) were a poor, broken-down, dissipated 
people, and all that was wanted was faithful and 
skillful Indian agents. He thought they ought 
to be left to themselves in relation to wars between 
them and the Indians further west. If not al- 
lowed to go to war when they thought proper, | 
they would all die of drunkenness. He would 
let them go to war, and drive the wild Indians 
still further west. In every view of the bill, Mr. 
C. regarded it as objectionable, and hoped it 
would not pass. 

Mr.SOUTHARD made a few remarks against 
the bill, and 





border. Mr. L. said he had personally resided 
for twenty-six years in the State of Missouri, 
and knew that this charge was wholly unfounded 
in truth. Nothing could be further from the fact. 
There was not a man in either Missouri or Wis- 
consin who did not possess too much sense to 
attempt to plunder Indians. They all knew that 
at that game they were very sure to come off 
beat all the white 


on these natives of the forest. All the injuries in 


The Indians had been represented as a poor, 
spiritless, down-trodden race, ignorant of their 
own rights, and continually imposed upon by the 
whites. Nothing could be more opposite to the 
A deal of trash of this kind had been 
uttered in the course of this debate by those who 
No people on the face of 
the earth were keener sighted, or more full 


No one could 
have acquaintance and personal intercourse with 
them, and not know they were shrewd in an un- 


The Black Hawk war was to be 
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he throughout the Indian country, Was it not} that her claims conflicted with those of another | ernment are of binding force, by authority of the 
es, worth an experiment? Did we not owe it to |) State; that we had unbounded authority to settle | people ot Michigan, and by the sanction of an act 
m- these people thus to secure to them a fair start in | that controversy, (now of more than thirty years’ || of Congress. The territorial governmentis abol- 
iv the course of civilization? This once secured, | duration,) and to prescribe her limits by law; ished; the territorial jurisdiction is withdrawn; 
hut their progress would afterwards be certain. Only || and that she must wait until we could find time | not a vestige of itremains. It has receded before 
ld keep down the tomahawk for a few years, and | to exercise that authority. She again waited | the State jurisdiction, which has sprang up in its 
ng interest and experience would convince these | during an almost interminable session; her Sen- | place. Michigan is a State de jure as well asa 
88 people of the advantages of peace and of civiliza- || ators and Representative standing at our doors | State de facto. ] sR, 
a jon. But leave them to their own savage nature, || for more than halfa year, and we finally exercised She is a State, not out of the Union. She was 
ed refuse to the white settlers any military defense, | that authority, settled the contested boundary, a Territory under the authority of the Union. 
u- and these Indians, whenever their reneeannet prescribed her limits on all sides, ratified , accepted, | The transition was from a Territory under the 
le- should be awakened, could at any time make an | and confirmed her constitution and State govern- authority of the Union to a State under the au- 
of jrruption into our settlements, burn, scalp, slay, | ment, and declared her to be a sovereign and | thority of the Union. The one necessarily suc- 
la and butcher, without mercy, and then retreat to || independent State. By the same act, we declared | ceeds to the other, unlessachange is wrought by 
18, their swamps and deserts before any force could | her to be thereby admitted into the Union, upon | conquest; unless, by conquest, the new State goes 
re be collected to resist them. It required no spirit || the express condition that her boundaries should | out of the Union. ‘The power of Congress can 
h, of prophecy to foretell, with great certainty, the | be those which we then assumed and exercised | only be exerted by maintaining the territorial 
ng recurrence of scenes of this character on our fron- | the authority to prescribe. ; authority; when that is withdrawn, and the State 
tiers if the Government should neglect to erect A mind of ordinary intelligence would have authority is recognized, the result in constitutional 
ras forts, and, after they were erected, should be un- | supposed that, having gone thus far, the next step | law is a State under the authority of the Union. 
ill able or unwilling to garrison them. And when! was inevitable, and that her Senators and her The people of Michigan are citizens of the Uni- 
ed the blood of helpless womenand children had thus |, Representative would have been admitted to their | ted States, subject to the Federal authority, sub- 
- been shed, would not those Senators feel bitter || Seats; that the right of participating in framing |, ject, like the citizens of other States, to the laws 
ke remorse Who, by opposing a measure so necessary | the laws which she was to obey, would have been | of Congress, and owe an allegiance to this Gov- 
is? and so salutary as that now before the Senate, | practically allowed; that taxation and representa- ernment, which may be violated by acts of treason 
> had, to a certain extent, made themselves sharers | tion would no Jonger have been forced asunder; | against it. They are each and all of them not 
. in that blood? 3442 _ | and that her people already become a powerful outof the Union. The State of Michigan can 
Le Mr. L. had repeatedly heard it said that Mis- |, State, would no longer be denied the rights, priv- | neither negotiate foreign alliances, declare war 
iy souri would find ample compensation in the vast || ileges, and immunities of American citizens, se- |; nor make peace, maintain armies nor navies, coin 
: expenditure of public money on her borders for | cured to them by the plighted faith of the nation, | money nor issue bills of credit, regulate her own 
ut the evils that might grow out of the congregation || by the unalterable compact of the ordinance, and || commerce, nor do any one act which is prohib- 
Nn of such fiery and discordant tribes of Indians on || by the Constitution of the Union. But their just |; ited to any other State. All this, and more, she 
au her borders. She wanted wealth from no such |, rights, and their just expectations, were not re- || might do, were she out of the Union. But she 
he sources. The God of nature had been most boun- || garded. The jealousy of controversy, and the || cannot do it for the plain and obvious reason that 
nd tiful to her; and all her population earnestly de- || jealousy of questioned power, were not so easily || she is bound by the Constitution. That a State 
ng sired was to be left in peace to cultivate the bless- || appeased. ‘The admission of the State of Mich- | and the people of a State should be under the 
mr ings so lavishly showered on them. Washed on || igan into the Union was not to be complete, and |, Constitution, and bound by it, and yet be out of 
th the east by the ‘* Father of Waters,’’ some of | her Senators and a Se were not to take | the Union, and without the pale of the Constitu- 
ut whose tributaries inosculate with the silver lakes |, their seats until the boundaries prescribed by act | tion, is a contradiction interms. What must be 
is, of the north; divided into nearly equal parts by | of Congress had received the assent of a conven- || the condition of a State which has every essen- 
the mighty Missouri river, whose sources lie hid || tion of delegates, elected by the people of Mich- || tial quality and circumstance which define every 
le in the recesses auc caves of the Rocky mountains, | igan for the sole purpose of giving that assent. || other State in this Confederacy, it is unnecessary 
th where silence loves to keep her long milleunium |, And now, when that aesent has been given, as I | for me to say. 
he of unbroken repose; a rich virgin soil; mountains |, shall attempt to show, in the only possible mode, Michigan is, then, a State de facto, a State de 
= preguant with mineral wealth; extended plains || and the voice of remonstrance from that injured || jure, a State not out of the Union, a State ac- 
nd and noble forests, much reason has she for re- |! people is not heard, opposition is raised here, her || knowledged by Congress, her constitution ac- 
joicing, but iet her reyoice with modesty. || Convention is denounced as revolutionary, its || cepted by Congress, her State government revolu- 
m After a few remarks from Messrs. PRESTON, || authority denied, and the time for her admission |; tionary, perhaps, in its origin, ratified and con- 
1 CLAY, and BENTON, the question was taken |; into the Union, properly and constitutionally, it || firmed by Congress. 
1g onthe passage of the bill, and it was passed— || is said, has not yet come. What then will you do? Will you put her out 
n yeas 26, nays 13. ee ask the atteution of the House to a plain view || of the Union? You cannot do it. our decree 
1, ta Ce | of this question. I apprehend the die is cast, the |, would be impotent. Two hundred thousand 
n ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN | subject has gone from our hands, the only power | American citizens cannot be put out of the Union 
le WYP tat wer ei mr eye | we have is to acknowledge the truth, to recognize | by act of Congress. A sovereign State, whose 
d z , | the existence of an independent State of this || constitution you have accepted, whose State gov- 
., SPEECH OF HON. ISAAC TOUCEY, || Union, and to admit the jan claims of her Dele- || ernment you have ratified tna confirmed, which 
h OF CONNECTICUT | gates in both Houses of Congress. is bound by the Constitution and laws of the 
h ie " Look to the peninsula of Michigan. What do | Union, cannot be put out ef the Union by act of 
e In tHe House or Representarives, | we behold there? A State, in fact, with a popu- || Congress. Nor can she be put out of existence. 
1, January 24, 1837, | lation of two hundred thousand—with definite || Verbumirrevocabile. It has gone forth. It is too 
t, cil iit tite ‘the State of Michie: | boundaries, now at all events fixed beyond the late. What then will you do? Have you the 
: iM Geelaring the admission of the State of Michigan 4 control of Congress; with a constitution and State |! power to exclude her delegates from these Halls? 
se into the Union. || government; legislative, -judicial, and executive || Have you the power to exclude those of any 
a. Mr. TOUCEY addressed the House as follows: || departments; with laws enacted, administered, || other State? Have you the power to refuse to 
re No one, Mr. Speaker, rejoices more than I do |; and executed by its ownauthority; all its officers || examine the electoral votes? You may do so; 
e that the time has at last arrived when the just | performing their respective functions, without in- || but you have not the right. You may exercise 
9 rights of the people of Michigan, as a State of || terruption and without question—Michigan is a | the power; but you ride over the Constitution of 
i- this Union, are to be acknowledged and regarded. |) State de facto. || the country, and trample under foot the rights of 
v Afterevery obstacle seemed to have been removed, || She is rightfully a State. By the fundamental || every man in it. 
d and every difficulty overcome, new difficulties || compact of the ordinance of 1787, she was enti- || Why then should you not now acknowledge 
1, and new obstacles have sprung up, and the || tled, when her boundaries were fixed, and her and declare the admission of this State into the 
il ground is contested to the very last moment. With || population amounted to sixty thousand, to form | Union, upon an equal footing with others? Are 
1; the right secured to her by the fundamental com- || a constitution and State government for himself. | her limits not ultimately and absolutely pre- 
‘0 pact of the ordinance of 1787, to form a constitu- || Her boundaries are fixed beyond the reach of || scribed? Congress either hed, or had not, the 
y tion and State government, and to be admitted || any authority known in this country, except her | power to prescribe them. If we had the power, 
e into the Union as an independent State upon an || own. Her population is sixty thousand three | we have exercised it, and the thing is done. The 
d equal footing with the other States, whenever her || times told. She has formed her own constitution | act is valid. It cannot be more than valid by any- 
population should be sixty thousand in number, || and State government, in pursuance of the right | thing we can do, or by anything others can do, 
h she applied to Congress to provide by law for || secured to her by the compact; a right inherent | and the condition of assent is little short of nu- 
. that event, and was told there was no time then || in her people, which cannot be taken from them. gatory. If we had not the power, if the Consti- 
, ‘o attend to her demand. She’applied again and | except by brute force, by a flagrant violation of || tution had not granted us the power, the act is 
i egain, and the message was still borne to her || the public faith, of the articles of compact, and | void, and by no indirection can we make it other- 
)- that Congress was not yet ready. Havinga pop- | of the Constitution of the United States, which | wise. And the condition of assent, in that case, 
a ulation far exceeding sixty thousand, no longer || guaranties the perpetual obligation of that com- | is unconstitutional and void. As well might we 
e Waiting for a preliminary law of Congress, she | pact, and by violating the rights of every Amer- | annex a condition, that Michigan should assent, 
'. proceeded under the ordinance of 1787, which is {| ican citizen within her Jimits. The Congress of | for all time tocome, to receive her Governor from 
» of higher obligation than any law, as unchange- | the United States, by the act of June last, has || the President and Senate. If we have not the 
° able, and more so, than the Constitution itself, || aceepted, ratified, and confirmed her constitution || power to do it directly, we cannot do it indirectly. 
d formed a constitution and State government, and || and Beate government, without restriction or qual- |; Will any member in this House rise up in his 
- presented herself at the doors of Congress for | ification, save that they are declared to be of force || place and say, that the object was, or is, to force 
2 admission. She was again told that we were not | only within the boundaries prescribed. Within || the people of Michigan to give their assent toan 


y yet ready; that her boundary was not settled; |) those boundaries, that constitution and State gov- |) unconstitutional and void act, by a denial of their 
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constitutional rights, until the extorted assent 
should be given? I think not, sir. ‘The act itself 
assumes that Congress had the power. That 
power is exercised in the form of absolute law. 
The object of the condition of assent was not to 
create power where it was denied, nor to give 
validity to that law. It had quite another object; 


this Union; and that in reference to a law which 
we asserted the power to enact, and did enact. 

Why, then, I ask again, shall we not, without 
further delay, acknowledge and declare the admis- 
sion of the State of Michigan into the Union upon 
an equal footing with all other States? She has 
fixed and unalterable limits given her by Con- 
gress, and your power is exhausted. She hasa 
consutution which Congress has approved as 
republican, and that work is done. 
up a State government under it, without your 
previous assent, and Congress has ratified and 
confirmed it by its subsequent assent. All this 
has been done on the part of Congress uncon- 
ditionally; and the act goes even further. It de- 
clares that she is thereby admitted into the Union 


the very act itself, if not founded in usurpation, 
effectually executes that condition by prescribing 
absolutely those very boundaries. 
I repeat, shall we not acknowledge and declare 
her admission to be absolute and complete ? 


of the act of Congress, is not to be deemed com- 
plete, and her representatives are not to be admit- 
ted to their seats until those boundaries have 
received the assent of a convention of delegates 
elected by the people of Michigan for the sole 
purpose of giving that assent; and it is urged that 
this assent has not been duly given. 
denied by any one that a convention of delegates, 
claiming to have been elected by the people of 
Michigan for this sole purpose, have assented in 
their behalf to this act of Congress. But various 
objections to that convention have been made. 
If these can be removed out of the way, the as- 








* 4 sent will stand, and this condition—even this 

2 | condition—will be acknowledged on all sides to 
4 * have been performed. 

+} 5 In the first place it is said that this convention 

= i © was not called by the Legislature vf Michigan. 

: 2 The Constitution of Michigan was valid, or not 

a) 4 valid. If not valid, the State government set up 

a YB under it was in the same predicament, and the 

me a) © Legislature had no authority whatever to call this 

car ite convention. If valid, the objection is equally 

ye overthrown, for the Legislature, under that con- 

# if t stitution, had no authority, in any event whatever, 

i . & to call a convention for the purpose indicated in 

ui the act of Congress. It was authorized, in a 


certain mode, to submit an amendment to the 
people. It was authorized, also, in a certain 
mode, to submit to the people the question of a 


























“| general convention, and if ordered by the people 
a & to make certain provisions in regard to it. But 


it was not authorized to call a convention for any 
purpose, much less for the purpose of giving the 
assent required by this act of Congress. It had 
> no power over the subject; none whatever. Its 
. sanction, given or withheld, would be of the same 

importance with that of any other equal number 
? of men, in or out of Michigan, who had no power 

over the subject; that is, of no importance at all. 
By what process of reasoning the conclusion is 
reached, that the legal and constitutional effect of 
a legislative act, which cannot by possibility have 
any legal or constitutional effect whatever, should 
be deemed essential tothe validity of this conven- 
tion, I am utterly unable to discover. The pro- 


"2 


< 3 C 
hah 





5 cess 18 quite too subtile for the grasp of ordinary 

4 minds. 

Z The act of Congress requires no such thing. 
a e It is@ntirely silent on the subject; nor can it be 
. 2 implied by construction. The law never, by im- 
g lication, requires a void act; an act which, in 
S 2 itself, would be unauthorized and void. And will 
=, 4 any one say that Congress, with the constitution 
q ; of Michigan before them, and accepted, ratified, 
‘8 and confirmed by this very act, intended to exact 
>. 3 an impossibility—the exertion of legislative au- 
at thority which, by that constitution, had no exist- 
i ft ence, and which Congress well knew had no ex- 
a 4 
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and that was to prevent dispute, conflict, litiga- | 
tion, agitation, between two sovereign States of 


She has set | 


upon the express condition that ber jurisdiction | 
shall be confined to certain boundaries; and then | 


Why, then, | 


Because it is said her admission, by the terms | 


It is not } 
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dmission 


istence, and to exclude that State from the Union 
until that impossibility had been performed ? 


This disposes also of a second objection which | 


has been made—not much insisted on—that the | 
first convention, which refused its assent to this | 
condition, had the sanction of the Legislature of | 
Michigan, which, at the same time, disclaimed | 
any authority over the subject. For it has not 
been, and will not be denied that, if the second 
convention had the same authority without that | 
sanction, it could reverse the doings of the first; 
that is, if it had the power of calling a convention 
of the people of Michigan. 
The whole subject lies within a very narrow 
space. From its very nature, it admits of but 
two questions: one of fact, the other of power. 
Was there a convention elected by the people of 
Michigan? If so, had they the power to give the 
assent required? Both propositions have been 
denied; and it is that denial which raises the only 
two questions deserving of much notice. 

I shall not detain the House at this late hour 
by an elaborate examination and argument of the | 
question of fact. It hasalready been done in the 
most conclusive and unanswerable manner by my 
friends of the committee to which this subject was 
referred, the member from Maryland, who spoke | 
the other day, [Mr. Tuomas,] and the member | 
from New York, [Mr. Vanperpoet,] who ad- 
dressed the House this morning. Those whoare 
not already convinced that this convention was 





elected by the people of Michigan, received the || 


sanction of the people of Michigan, and spoke 
the voice of the people of Michigan, will not be | 
convinced. They were required to elect this con- 
vention to obtain the benefits of this Union, which 
they had so much, so long, and so justly desired, 
and which they thought themselves unjustly de- 
prived of. It was nota trifling occasion. ‘They 
were appealed to with all the influence and au- 
thority of Congress; they were appealed to by | 
their own Executive; they were appealed to by 
numerous assemblies in various parts of the State. 
The public will had been clearly disclosed in the 
recentelections, when convention or no convention, 
assent or dissent, was the test question. A great 
revolution of the public mind towards peace and 
harmony, and acquiescence in the doings of Con- 
ezvess, had taken place; soclear and decisive, that 
it was not to be denied. The people were called 
| upon, by irresistible considerations, to act—to 
express their dissent, if they did notassent. The 
vote was taken. 
_ were given for assenting to the act of Congress, 


| ; ; 
|| more than were cast on both sides at the previous | 


| election; and now, when the doings of the second I! 


_ convention are brought here, to be made the mere 


} basis of our action, and to receive the sanction of || 


this body, and that known to every man in Mich- | 
igan, the whisper of remonstrance is not heard? | 

| It is in vain to say that this convention was not 
the convention of a large majority of the people 
of Michigan. It was not, and could not have | 
been, called in pursuance of any provision in their | 
Constitution. It was not, and could not have | 
been, called by their existing Legislature. It was | 
| not, and could not have been, called by the act of | 
| 


! 
| 
| 


Congress. Aware of all this, itis to be presumed 
| that Congress designedly left it to be the spon- 
| taneous act of the people, called by their author- 
| ity, and clothed with their authority. At all 
| events, Congress, claiming the power to establish 
the boundary line, without the assent of the people 
of Michigan, and having exercised that power 
by the enactment of a law, was content to require 
it, as a condition of her complete admission into 
the Union, that the line so established should 
receive the assent of a convention of delegates, 
elected by the people of Michigan, for the’sole 
purpose of giving thatassent. That has been 
done in the only possible mode, and the condi- 
| tion has been complied with. Compliance is one 
thing; the effect of the act of compliance is an- 
of the It is immaterial what may be the effect 
| 





of that assent. If Congress had imposed the 
condition that the Legislature of Ohio, or Mis- 
| souri, should assent, and that assent had been 
} given, the condition would have been complied 
|| with, though both the condition and the compli- 
ance might have been of very little importance. I 
| am satisfied that this convention had the sanction 
| of the people of Michigan; was the act of the 
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Nearly three thousand votes || 
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‘| The supreme power of the people is very fami- 
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majority, not of the minority; and that the Assen 

_ required by the act of Congress, in its true sn; 





to the very letter, has been given, and will t 
| regarded. 
Bat, sir, another objection has been mad, 

which, I think it apparent, from what has already 
been said, can have but little application to th 
subject now under consideration; and yet the 
monstrous doctrine which it involves I cannot am 
by without a word of comment. It is said that 
a majority of the people of a State cannot alter 
an existing constitution, unless it be in the map. 
ner pointed out by that constitution, or in pur. 
suance of some provision of law. Sir, I cannot 
consent to this proposition. Itis at war with the 

fundamental fact of political science, at least a, 
understood in America—the supreme power of 
the people, their right to govern themselves, 

Is there a man in this country who will deny 





|, that the people are the source of all political all: 


thority? If they are so, then the exercise of jt 
is by their consent, and requires their consent 
Consent of whom? Ofevery man? Ofa unanj. 
mous people? That were impossible. Of neces. 
sity, the majority must give that consent. And 
when given, it continues until withdrawn, fis 
continuance is the continuance of that authority, 
Its withdrawal, clear, deliberate, and solemp 
withdrawal, is the termination of that authority, 
Otherwise, the supreme power is in the minority 
_ and however small that minority, even if it bea 
single man, the right is the same. The funda. 
/mental principle of a representative republic is 
abandoned; the sovereignty of the people, the 
right of self-government, is abandoned; and an 
oligarchy, or tyranny in some other form, is es- 
tablished. 
By what authority exists every State govern- 
ment in this Union? The impress is borne upon 
its face; the consent of the people. ‘We, the 
people of the State, do ordain and establish this 
constitution.’’ It is the consent of the majority 
of the people; that is, of the people, by the voice 
of the majority. It is this consent which gives 
the constitution its authority. It is not a prelim- 
inary law. Jtis not the form of proceeding. It 
is the fact of this consent. The violation of form, 
or of previous law, does not invalidate it. Itis 
_ the supreme power, which is superior to previous 

law or mere form, and by its essential character 
' sweeps both out of the way, and the former con- 
stituuion along with them. The forms and condi- 
tions, and embarrassments and entanglements, as 
| long as they prevent the people from acting, are 
effectual; but when they break through these— 
| when the people, by a majority, clearly and de- 
| liberately, in an authentic form, lay them aside, 
and declare it to be their will that a change be 
made, and with that solemn purpose decree that 

it is made, the supreme power is exerted, and the 
| thing is done. 


iar in this country. They make constitutions, 
| and they unmake them. The same authority 
which does the one can do the other. They do 
not part with their sovereignty by setting ups 
| State government. They exercise it in that mode. 
| It does not pass out of them, and into others. 


|| There is no grantee, but there are agents: agents 


in executive, judicial, and legislative departments, 
who are authorized and restrained by that sov- 
ereign will. The constitution, while it continues, 
expresses that will. The will of the minority 
does not sustain it; neither can it overthrow It. 
The will of the majority, clearly and deliberately 
expressed, and with that purpose, necessarily does 
both. 

Put the strongest case that can be supposed: 8 
constitution is declared to be unchangeable and 
perpetual. Will any man contend the people 
cannot amend it? I think not. We should see 
the issue made between the supreme power of & 
former generation over the present generation, 
and the supreme power of the present generation 
over itself. The supreme power—the right of 
self-government—is at all times in the peo le. 
They cannot part with it. It cannot be taken 
from them. It cannot be transferred to a minor 
ity any longer than the majority consent; in other 
words, it cannot be transferred atall. If it coul 
be, the minority would have the supremacy over 
the sovereign power; a proposition inconsistent 
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Expurgation of the Journal—Mr. Moore. 
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ton is between the sovereignty of the people and |} portant political privilege into the hands of others, 


the sovereignty of the minority; the right of self- } to be exercised for them, had been present upon 
the occasion. 


voverament, and the condition of being governed. | 
: Mr. M. reminded his colleague that when these | 


The community of any State, not governed by its 
consent, but against its consent, not governed by || resolutions were first discussed at a former ses- | 
| Sse sion, he and himself were found side by side, | 
for the purpose of throwing off that control, is in 
bondage. || influence in opposition to them, although at that 
Sir, it is this principle of the supreme power || time they had received the instructions of the 
of the people, of the right of the people to govern 
favor; that his colleague and himself then fol- 
ciple of the American Revolution, which is the || lowed the lead of that stern and inflexible, but 
basis of every State government in the Union, | man, the honorable Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
and without which liberty is but a name. [tis || Wurre,] who proposed an amendment, having | 
for the power of the people againsta smaller num- , noxious resolution of the Senate, which censured 
ber—a few, or one. In whatever place,and with || the President, (and which they had not voted 
goced to it. Let not its champions be disheart- | of this body, and at the same time preserving 
ened; the cause is a good one; it must ultimately || the Constitution inviolate. 
structed; it may languish; but, in the end, itis been reasonably expected, and that this would do | 
sure to triumph. ample justice to General Jackson. We thought 
have detained it thus long, had not my sentiments || not a legitimate subject upon which the General 
been somewhat different from those expressed by |. Assembly possessed the right to give instructions; |, 
| 
ns 11 
justly delayed. In this chosen and favored land, || must be constitutional and proper; they must not 
where liberty has taken her residence, where the || require the public servant to perform an unworthy i! 


its will, but against its will, deliberately expressed 
shoulder to shoulder, exercising their united | 
General Assembly commanding their vote in their | 
themselves, which was the chief controlling prin- || 
foundation of all our institutions, which is the | much abused and slandered patriot and states- | 
the contest of liberty everywhere, and atall times, | for its object the repeal and rescinding the ob- 
whatever fortune, the contest may be going on, |, for,) thereby stamping it with the disapprobation | 
revail; it will finally triumph. It may be ob- | We then thought this was all that could have 
[ will detain the House no longer. I would not || then as he (Mr. M.) thought now, that this was | 
The people of Michigan have been un- || to render instructions binding, the subject-matter 
others. peo} g ) 
rights of men are best known and most regarded, || or an immoral act; they cannot require him to 
. 


the whole people of Michigan have been made |} violate the Constitution of the land. That sacred 
the victims of injustice. It is time that it should || instrument which we had pledged ourselves to 
cease. I trust the House will not adjourn this |) support, by taking a solemn oath at your desk, 
night without giving a pledge to them, by its ac- || requires the Senate to keep a Journal of its pro- |) 
tion upon this bill, that their rights are to be re- || ceedings for the most important and valuable | 
spected without further embarrassment, vexation, || purposes. Among these were the following, viz: \ 

1 


or delay. || that our constituents and posterity may read and 
aa || know our acts, in order that, if they be evil, we 
EXPURGATION OF THE JOURNAL. || may receive merited censure, and, if virtuous, 


— || that the Journals may be resorted to as the means |! 
SPEECH OF HON. GABRIEL MOORE, | of defense and justification. To expunge, there- 


|, fore, any portion of the Journals of the Senate, 
OF ALABAMA, || to his mind, would be a most flagrant and palpa- 
In Senate, January 13, 1837, 


\| ble violation of that sacred instrument. 
: | The appeal which his colleague and himself 
On the resolution to expunge a part of the Journal for the 
session of 1833-34, 


| had made from the judgment of the General As- | 
{| sembly had been responded to by the people; a 

Mr. MOORE said allusions had been made by || more mature deliberation had taken place as to | 

the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] to instruc- | 

tions by the Legislatures, in order to influence the 


the propriety of expunging the Journals of the 
Senate, and at the last two sessions of the Legis- 
votes of Senators relative to this very extraor- || lature the effort was again renewed to repass the | 
dinary procedure. And as the gentleman may 
have intended a compliment to Alabama, by in- 


resolutions of instructions, in order to command | 
our votes; they failed, they could not be forced | 
cluding her in his allusions, he felt it to be his | 
duty to explain the character of her legislative 


through the Senate. Here wasatriumph of prin- | 
action on this subject. 


ciple over party spirit, and party drill and disci- | 
line, in favor of the Constitution and laws of the | 
Mr. RIVES said he intended nothing special || land. And now he was called upon again to vote 
as regarded Alabama; his remark was intended || upen the expunging resolution, his opinion re- | 
to be general. | mained unchanged; he should again vote against | 
Mr. MOORE said, although the explanatton | them, and, he hoped, again in company with his 
was satisfactory, yet, as he was up, he hoped he || colleague, which he could not doubt. The in- | 
would be indulged in making a few comments || structions being withdrawn, he had great pleas- | 
only. He did not entertain the vain hope that 1 ure in voting under circumstances so strongly in- 
he could add anything to the interesting debate || dicating the approval of the citizens of the State, | 
that had already occurred upon the resolutions || as it was in accordance with the dictates of his 
now before the Senate; and as one who intended || own judgment and conscience. 
to vote against them, he felt that he might well Mr. M. said his colleague would recollect that 
content himself with the argument and views that || when they returned to the bosom of their con- 
had been urged by others, not only on a former || stituents the same measure of justice had not been 
occasion, but the very able exposition with which || meted out to him that his colleague had been 
the Senate was favored by the Senator from Ken- || favored with; that it had been his misfortune to 
tucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] on yesterday, and also | have the vote referred to in opposition to the ex- 
the Senator from South lan (Mr. Preston] | punging resolutions made the subject of censure 
to-day. and denunciation, by acontemptibte public meet- 
But the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rives] has | ing, called in the vicinity of,and doubtiess at the 
hot been able to see the force of any argument | instance of, a public functionary high in office in 
from that quarter; this is not unlikely; the pecu- | Alabama, a slave tothe kitchen cabinet; and this 
liar situation of that gentleman, as connected | meeting, composed of his slavish partisans, had the 
with the question, was not well calculated to |, indecency and gross injustice to denounce and , 
carry conviction to his mind. Yet others may | censure him for not obeying the instructions of | 
well imagine to say their argument was lucidand |, the General Assembly; while his colleague, who 
forcible would not do justice to those gentlemen. | gave the same vote, and made a longer speech 


it, they were withering in sarcasm, eloquentand | against the rightand propriety of the instructions | 


convincing in argument. || of the Legislature, received laudatory resolutions. | 
Mr. M. could not say how certain Senators, 


He would not say this was done on account of 
advocates for the black line process, felt, butassured | his colleague’s vote on the expunging resolutions, 
the President he himself was delighted, and could 


feign have wished that crowds o those who had | measures calculated to promote the success of 
‘spensed with the trouble of thinking and judging | the individual selected by General Jackson to 
for themselves upon great political questions, | succeed him. It was upon this subject that his | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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non its face. Disguise it as you will, the ques- | contenting themselves with transferring this im- | difference in his official conduct from his colleague 


but mainly, he presumed, for his support of those || 
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was so criminal. It matters not in these modern 
times of democratic republicanism how consistent 
and faithful a public servant may be, as regards 

rinciples and measures; this availeth nothing; 
° must advocate the caucus nominee; this was 
the only true test of merit; and although he had 
known the time when a great majority, perhaps 
nine tenths, of his constituents were with him 
on this very question, yet, by means of a bor- 
rowed capital, this obsequious nominee of the 
President and his office holders had succeeded in 
obtaining the vote of the State. 

He would bow with due submission to the will 
of his constituents, but he hoped his enemies 
would not succeed, by making up false issues, 
in their efforts to deceive the people. All he 
wished was sheer justice. While he was proud 
to be in company with those with whom he was 
associated on this question, he yet claimed to be 
a true Republican, a Jeffersonian Republican, a 
Republican of the old school; and if he was not 
claimed as belonging to the Democratic Republican 
party, according to the modern acceptation of the 
term, which, he believed, meant nothing more nor 
less than a tame and servile submission to the will 
of one man, as regarded his favorite selected to 
succeed him, yet he claimed to have been a con- 


sistent advocate of all the great principles and 


measures which were proclaimed by the Chief 
Magistrate and his friends, in that memorable 
contest which resulted in his triumph, in which 
many of those who now seek to distinguish them- 
selves as his political enemies and persecutors 


| were active and bitter in the ranks of General 


Jackson’s opponents; and among these was the 
very individual who is now at the head of the 
party, who, as soon as victory had crowned our 
efforts, deserted his friends and his party, and pro- 


| posed to enter in the service of the old hero, pro- 
| vided he could receive pardon for the past, and 


rewards for his future service. 
_ Mr. M. said he had stated that he had given a 
liberal support to all the leading measures avowed 


| by General Jackson and his friends in their con- 
‘ test for power. 


Among these were reform and 
retrenchment, as regarded the expenditures of 
this Government; opposition to that system of 
internal improvement which sought to tax one 
portion of the citizens of this country for the ben- 
efit of another, including the tariff; the policy rel- 
ative to the Indians; the preservation of the elect- 
ive franchise in its purity; opposition to the 
practice, so corrupting, of appointing members 
of Congress to office, &c.; and he challenged his 
political enemies to oo their finger to any in- 
stance in which he had not faithfully sustained 
all these great principles; and, although he and 
his friends had been proscribed, he could review 
his course without regret, and with an approving 
conscience, which he would not exchange for 
the satisfaction his enemies might enjoy for their 
vindictive persecution. He hoped at some future 
day that justice would be awarded to him which 
is now withheld. 

if he had come here to get office for himself or 
his friends, and, looking to that object alone, had 
forgotten the interests of his constituents, he 
might easily have supported, as others did, every 
measure of the Administration, right or wrong. 
He might have sustained the Chief Magistrate in 
the extraordinary prerogative of nominating his 
successor, and in that. equally dangerous, but 
more unworthy and contemptible, object of mu- 
tilating the Journals of the Senate. 

But the black line process was not original with 
the mover, the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
Ton.}] The resolution, as originally introduced, 
proceeded boldly to the object. He was sorry to 
say this metaphorical mode of expunging ema- 
nated with Virginia. He deeply regretted it. 
He had been taught to entertain for that renowned 
State the highest respect; but this was a project 
which sought to do that by indirection which the . 
friends of the measure did not dare do by direct 
means. The modification, therefore, was far from 
recommending the measure to his favor. 

Mr. Nixes, in the conclusion of his remarks, 
having made a solemn appeal to Heaven as ap- 
proving and sanctioning this procedure—Mr. M. 
_ replied that the appropriate suggestion with which 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Nixes} had 
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closed his speech, brought to his mind a very 
important and useful amendment, the propricty 


of which he had no doubt would be evident and | 


obvious to that Senator, and he would beg leave 
to recommend its adoption to the friends of this 


black line resolution, namely—that this record of | 


the Senate’s proceedings, made and preserved by 
the requirements of the Constitution, shall be de- 
stroyed by fire to be extracted from Heaven by 
means of a sun-glass. For this he believed they 
might plead something like a precedent from the 
General Assembly of Georgia. He thought this 
would complete the farce. , 


MADISON’S MANUSCRIPT WORKS. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. ROBBINS, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In Senate, February 18, 1837, 
On the joint resolution reported by the Library Comniittee 


to purchase the copy-right of Madison’s Manuscript 
Works, described in said resolution. 


Mr. ROBBINS said: I consider this work of 
Mr. Madison, now proposed to be given to the 
world under the patronage of this Government, 
as the most wileale one to mankind that has ap- 
peared since the days when Bacon gave to the 
world his Novum Organon. 
revolution in analytics, which has produced the 
immense superiority of the moderns over the an- 


That produced that | 


| 


cients in the knowledge of nature, and in the | 
improvement of the condition of human life—the || 


fruit of that knowledge. 


mere theory; a theory, however, which he fondly | 


cherished, and confidently believed would be pro- 
lific, as it has been, of the most magnificent re- 
sults; but in the hands of Newton and of his other 
disciples and followers, it became a practical guide 
to those astonishing discoveries which, in their 
consequences, have, among other things, con- 
verted those elements of nature before supposed 
to be only to be controlled by the same Almighty 


| 


hand which formed them, into the ministers and | 


ents of man, obedient to his will, and subser- 
vient to his use. It has enabled man to draw 
the veil from the face of nature; to inspect her 


mechanism; and to avail himself of her princi- | 


les for the augmentation of his own power. It 
-~ given him power after power; and is still 
going on to give him power upon power, as his 
researches go on in exploring her boundless fields, 
and in making discovery upon discovery; and to 
this growing increase of human power, no human 
being can now assign the possible limits. True, 
it has notenabled man, as it was fabled of him by 
the poets of old, to steal the fire from the heavens; 
but it has enabled him to do more and _ better—it 


has enabled him to become an humble pupil in | 


the school of the Divine Artist; and, by study- 


ing his models, to copy his agencies, though at | 
the immeasurable distance which separates a finite | 


from the Infinite Being. 

Here, with us, the difficulties to be overcome 
in this achievement, from the nature of the ele- 
ments to be combined, were stupendously great. 
In looking back to those difficulties, that they 
were overcome at all, appears to me now little 
less than a prodigy; and it still fills me with 
astonishment. For here a combination was re- 
quired that would produce a structure perfectly 
anomalous in the history of haman Governments; 
and such a structure was produced, and as per- 
fect as it was novel. Here were a people, spread 


| splendid result: 


1 











Case of R. M. Whitney—Mr. McKeon. 


. ae 
their rights as a nation, against all other nations; | enables us not only to comprehend it m 


and the rights of every individual, all over this 


boundless domain, against every aggressor; that”, is at once a branch, and the great instrame 
is a Government equally fitted and efficient for || that primal philosophy of which Bacon s 


all the purposes of peace and war. Such an || 
achievement, often before, and under much more } 
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; : eak 
andwhose cultivation he so highiy recommends” 


the philosophy of philosophy ; the common mothe, 


fectly, but to apply it more successful! 


favorable circumstances, because upon a much || of all the sciences, and by which alone their 


more limited scale, had been attempted, but never || boundaries can be extended. 


He compares it t, 


before accomplished; as is but too well attested || the Berecynthia, whom the poets of old fabled to 


federacies that before had ever existed on the | 
earth. 

As this Organon of Bacon has been the beacon- 
light of mankind to guide him to the true phi- |! 


} 


losophy, and to the improvement of his pliysical || 


| 
| 
| 
} 


‘condition, so will this work of Madison, as I 


trustand predict, be his beacon-light to guide him 
to the true science of free government, and to the 
improvement of his political condition. The 
science of free government is the most difficult of 
all the sciences, by far the most difficult, while 
it is the most important to mankind—of all, the 
slowest in growth, and latest in maturity. Not 
the science which has penetrated the causes, and 
explained to mankind the phenomena of the 
heavens is so difficult; that has been found of 
easier and more rapid attainment. Indeed, the 


difficulties to be overcome in evolving this science 
are so great, that we are to wonder less at its | 


With Bacon it was a |) 


tardy advances, than at its final success. In the | 
first place, it requires the deepest and most perfect | 
insight into the nature of man—of man not only 
in his general nature, but as modified by society, | 
which everywhere has superindaced and clothed 
him with a second nature, denominated habit, and | 


that as diversified as the countries he inhabits. || 


by the histories and the destinies of all the con- || 
| 
| 
| 


' 
1 
| 


be the mother of all the gods: 
*Omnes exlicolas, omnes supera alta 
Tenentes.*’ 

Of such is the nature, and such will be the fruity 
to mankind, of the work now proposed to be 
given to the world. 

Further to awaken our sensibility on this syb. 
ject, I need not remind the Senate how much we 
owe to a name that is to render the name of this 
country respectable in every other on this globe. 
the clarwm et venerabile nomen. Nations have lived 
upon the earth who have become extinct, and been 
lost to the memory of mankind; but never whey 
the clarum et venerabile nomen had illustrated their 

als. The clarum et venerabile nomen is the try 
er of national immortality. What has this 
ntry, what can she ever have, that would be 
an equivalent to her in exchange for the name of 
her Washington? that star of stars in the dindems 
that sparkle on the brow of nations? Not the 
diadem that sparkles on the brow of Greece, not 
the diadem that sparkles on the brow of Rome, 
has one of equal brilliancy. No; it stands peer. 


| less on the earth, and alone in glory. Though it 


| can never be a contest whose name is to do the 


Then it requires that faculty of comprehensive |! 


combination, which is the rarest of all the gifts || 


of God to man; and which, whenever and where- ! 


| ever it appears, seems destined to produce an era | 


| 
} 


| plored and unknown before, was developed and 


in human affairs; a faculty of combining into a 


| 
: 
| whole, where the elements to be combined are so | 


various as to be almost infinite; a whole, perfect | 
in relation to all its parts, and its parts perfect in | 
relation to the whole. Besides, the perfect model | 
of a free government is not like the perfect model 

of any other science. 


everywhere, and everywhere alike is perfect. 
The perfect watch at Washington, for instance, | 
is the perfect watch at Canton, and so all over 
the globe; but not so the perfect model of the free | 
government—that, though the principles are the | 
same everywhere, the form varies as the circum- 
stances vary of the people by whom it is estab- 
lished, to which circumstances it mustalways be | 
adjusted and made to conform. 
Those confederacies had all proved signal | 
failures as effective Governments, both in war || 
and peace; and entirely for the want of that form || 
of structure and principle of combination that |, 
would reconcile absolute sovereignty in the nation 
with sovereignty in the States, as parts of one 
nation—as consistent and harmonious parts of || 


one supreme sovereignty. This principle, unex- || 


displayed, most happily so, in the structure of 


dnd spreading over a vast territory—that stretch- || 


ing, and to stretch, almost from the rising to the 
setting sun—this scattered and countless multi- 


| which is acquired analytically, and that which 
|| is acquired synthetically; the latter is but 1so- 


tude were to be ruled in freedom as one people, | 


and t 


trolled in itself, and controlling everything. Such 


an achievement the most enlightened friends of | 
freedom and human rights, in all countries, and | 


in all ages, had deemed to be morally and 
ically impossible. 


the popular will—that will to be uncon- || 


hys- | 
Besides, here were thirteen | 


States, and all the other States to be formed out | 


of that vast territory, without being destroyed 
as States, to be so combined as to form, in the 
general aspect, but one simple Government, with 
all the unity and energy of one simple Govern- 
ment; powerful alike to assert and maintain all 


| 
| 


our confederate and national Republic. 

This work now proposed to be published will 
unfold to us all the steps of that diversified anal- 
ysis and discovery which lead to this happy and 


Those who think (if any think) that the result H 
itself, namely, the Constitution—of itself and by 
itself, will be enough for the instruction of man- 
kind on this Subject, are much mistaken. For 
there is a vast difference between the knowledge 


lated knowledge; the former is knowledge that | 
is the consequence of other knowledge. Synthe- | 
sis gives to us a general truth, but acquired in a || 
mode that is barren of other fruit; analysis not 
only gives to us the same general truth, but puts || 
us on the track of invention and discovery, and || 
is always fertile of other, and often of better fruit; 


1 
synthesis carries us to a fountain head, but never || 


beyond; but analysis carries us beyond, and to 


an eminence that overtops and overlooks the 


Of every other science, || 
_ the perfect model anywhere is the perfect model 





the fountain of that fountain; it places us upon 
1} 


general truth, in the wide survey it commands |; 


j 
i 
' 


and gives to us; and as to that general truth, it 


most honor to our country, and, more than all 
others, to carry her name associated with his, and 
emblazoned by his, down through all the endless 
generations of mankind to follow, for all the end- 
less ages of time to come, yet among the names 
to cluster around his, and to form the constella- 
tion (may it multiply to a galaxy) of American 
worthies, not one will ever shine with a purer, 
with a brighter, or more inextinguishable luster 
than that of Madison. 

If, then, this appropriation was merely to ex- 
press a nation’s gratitude to a nation’s benefac- 
tor, it would be the least it would become her to 
make. But, besides that, we are to consider that 


| itis to purchase for this country, and for mankind, 


a treasure of instruction, whose value no money 
can measure, no figures can express. 


CASE OF R. M. WHITNEY. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN McKEON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1837, 


On the motion to issue a warrant for the arrest of Reuben 
M. Whitney for contempt. 


Mr. McKEON said, that, intending to vote in 
the negative on the question which had been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House, he was 
aware that he thereby would subject himself to 
the censures (if such they might be called) of his 
friend from Maryland [Mr. Jenirer] who hed 
just taken his seat. He saw in the case before 
him notthat of Reaben M. Whitney. He passed 
by Mr. Whitney. He viewed the matter in& 
broader light. He saw init the proposal to arrest 
an American citizen. It involved the decision of 
a principle which would be capable of striking 


down not only the humblest but the highest io 


the nation. [It ealled into action the exercise of 


| a power which was to be felt not only within the 


circle of this District, but from Maine to Louist- 
ana, wherever the jurisdiction of this Confederacy 
might operate. It carried with it the means of 
dragging any man from his home, his family, his 
business, to answer the behests of a majority © 
this House. [ask gentlemen whether the indi- 
vidual who is now before us is not, so far as the 
knowledge of this House is concerned, a private 
citizen? So far as we yet know, he has no con 
nection with your departments. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Maryland whether the person alluded 
to is not a private citizen, covered by our = 
and protected by our Constitution? Lunderstr 
my friend to yield his assent to this point. Well, 
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der your Constitution, his liberty, his life, 
his property, his papers, are secured; and yet, 
nder the power claimed during this debate, and 
. sed to be exercised, what security had he, 
ape other man, against an invasion of: his 
wha? Opposed, as I have ever been, to the 
qoctrine of contempts, I would ask gentlemen 
what must be the consequences of their insisting 
on this right? : ; 
Suppose, sir, your committee had sent its man- 
date to one of my constituents, whose business 
would not allow him, without sacrifice, to obey 
theeommand, he would naturally ask under what 
jaw he was bound to obey. I may be told by 
gentlemen that he would be guilty of contempt, at 
jeast of constructive contempt of the House, by 
refusing to obey the summons. Sir, | told you, 
when your committee was formed, that in many 
cases 1t would be powerless. That committee 
never could have a contempt committed against 
it by refusal to obey its orders. Your rules say 
that subpenas and warrants shall be under the 
Speaker’s hand. We are told that the subpena 
in this case was under the hand of the chairman 
of your select committee. But again, it is in- 
sisted that you have given the power to send for 
ersons and papers. By what authority can this 
ouse delegate its power, if such it has, to any 
ortion of this body. The House itself only 
holds its own powers by delegation, No, sir, 
there could be no contempt for a refusal to obey 
thissummons. I know I shall astonish the mem- 


sir, UD 


ber who last addressed you, when I assert that I | 


have no doubt of the want of power of the com- 
mittee in this matter, and I very much doubt the 
power of this House—at least without the sanc- 
tion of alaw—to drag an individual before our 
bar fora contempt of this nature. Issue your 


warrant, and deliver it to your Sergeant-at-Arms; | 


if its execution is resisted, can he call, as a min- 
isterial officer of a court, for assistance. I should 
think not. You have no guards to enforce your 
order, and it will be inoperative. The system of 
privileges and contempts has grown up in this 
country by assimilating the powers of this House 
to those of the British House of Commons. A 
system has been claimed and exercised in Eng- 
land under what is known as parliamentary law. 
Its encroachments have been silently, but stead- 
ily, made upon the mass of the people, until 
precedents of the most appalling character can 
be found. The analogy inthe cases of contempt 
does not hold good. ‘This House, as a portion 
of the Government, obtains its power from the 
Constitution, In that instrument the privileges 
of the members of this House are has and 
the rights of this House are pointed out clearly 
and distinctly. 

', however, the practices and parliamentary 
aw of one branch of the British Government are 
tocontro] the liberties of the American people, 
mstead of the written Constitution of the land, 
better at once had it be known. If this principle 
of action is to govern, let us at once break down 
every barrier, and let the Executive, the judicial, 
and, I may say, all the legislative power be trans- 
ferred to the majority of this House. Hesitate 
hot to proceed in this case. You will find prece- 
denis in parliamentary history of the deputies of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms being sent to break open 
the tranks, and bring the papers before the House 
»fCommons, of a private individual. Make that 
the foundation of your movements; make that the 
precedent of your conduct, Add another ex- 
wnple of the exercise of the power of this branch 
of the Government, and you will not long be 
building up a system which will ultimately crush 
(he rights of those whose servants weare. What! 
8 tis to be the rule in a country professing to be 
foverned by written laws? ill you have the 
boldness to say that, without due process of law, 
you will deprive a man of his liberty? The next 
step will be easy—to deprive him of life. Do 
geutlemen observe the conclusion which the prop- 
*sition must lead to? Do they not see that you 
‘row into the hands of a majority of this House 
“Most tremendous power, which may be exerted 
tither as political excitement or any other feeling 
of the hour may direct? We never can, under 
ur present system, know what may be con- 
tempts. All remains in doubt. An oliver may 


be brought before one of the branches of the Gov- 
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ernment for a libel. But yesterday it was pro- 
| posed to punish for contempt a member for ask- 
| Ing a question, and to-day you propose another 
| case. If you wish to arrest and to punish, you 
ought—at least, if you have the constitutional 
power to enact laws on the subject, you ought— 
to inform the people for what offenses they are | 
punishable. It was deemed the essence of tyranny 
| to place the edicts of the supreme power so high 
that they could not be read. You go further. 
You let the crimes and the punishment remain 
undefined. You allow them to remain in the 
hearts of a majority of this House, and yet I have 
supposed I had been born and lived in a Govern- 
ment of liberal principles. Sir, [ can imagine no 
despotism more complete than that which leaves 
the citizen in ignorance of the laws to which he 
| is bound to yield in obedience, and which makes 
the accuser the jury totry, and the judge to award 
punishment. I war with oppregsion of any char- | 
acter, but above all with oppression of this nature, 
| which keeps its instruments of torture concealed 
from the public gaze, and at any moment may 
| seize upon its victims. 
| There is one point of view in which this par- 
| ticular case is to be examined? Called upon to 
arrest an individual, are we not to investigate the 
causes of this proposition? Yourcommittee not 
only report that the individual refuses to appear, 
| but they report the reasons, as offered by him, 
for such refusal. Is it not part of the testimony 
on which we are called to make our decision? 
Shall we order him to be incarcerated because he 





|| refused to go before the committee, because, as he 
states, he has reason to believe he may not be | 


| safe? Sir, Iam not disposed to argue this ques- 
tion, and decide on the extent of his fears in this 
matter. 
this opinion. For one, I cannotconsent to forci- 
bly place him before us after giving this reason 
for his disobedience of the summons of the com- 
| mittee. 1 
of proceedings which will end in no beneficial 
results, and will consume the time of the House 
which is demanded for other purposes, involving 
the highest considerations. 

I regret, sir, the allusion made tothe President. 
Why 1s his name brought into this discussion ? 
This is not a case which any party should en- 
deavor to make use of for any purpose. We are 
establishing a precedent—a precedent which, if it 
reaches some one without these walls to-day, will 
hereafter be brought to bear, perhaps, upon some 
of us. It is a question involving the most mo- 
mentous consequences, and reaches to every man 
in the country, no matter to what party he may 
be attached. The President’s letter referred to 
by the gentleman from Maryland will speak for 





intelligent people. Heseeks no concealment. 
affairs of our citizens, he deserves the thanks of 
the country. Sir, f will detain the House no 
| longer. 
defend the rights and privileges of this House; 
but I never will advance over the prostrated rights 





and privileges of this House, I must be heard in 


ple, which, in my opinion, are of paramount con- 
sequence. I never will, as a member of this 
House, arrogate powers which shall be dangerous 
to public and private security. I never will call 


can only be exercised by invading the rights and 
privileges of the American people. 





RIGHT OF PETITION. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe Hovse or ReEpResENTATIVES, 
February 11, 1837, 


On the resolution declaring that slaves have no right to 
peution Congress. 


The resolution, ‘* That any member who shall hereafter 
present any petition from any of the slaves of this Union, 
ought to be considered as regardless of the feelings of this 
House, the rights of the southern States, and unfriendly to 
the Uniou,’”’ having been rejected on Thursday, the 9th 





It is sufficient that the witness declared | 


Moreover, vou will commence a course |! 


No man will go further than I will to | 


of the people. When gentlemen talk of the rights | 
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itself, and justice be awarded to its author, by an || that the resolution was so wort 


defense of those rights and privileges of the peo- | 


into action, powers at best doubtful, end which | 
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instant, and being reconsidered, the following was offered 
as a substitute for it: 


* The Hon. Joun Quincy Apams, having inquired of the 
Speaker whether it would be in order for him to present a 
petition purporting to be from slaves, and the Speaker 
having appealed to the House for instructions, 

* Resolved, That the House cannot receive the said peti- 
tion without disregarding its own dignity, the rights of a 
large class of the citizens of the South and West, and the 
Constitution of the United States.”’ 


The following was also offered : 


* Resolved, That slaves do not possess the right of peti- 


tion secured to the people of the United States by the Con- 
stitution.’? 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said he congratulated the 
House and the whole country that this important 
and agitating subject was about to assume such 
a shape as that all, or nearly all, portions of the 
House might and would unite in doing and de- 
claring something that the crisis demanded. He 
had voted for the original resolution which was 
rejected day before yesterday, and the vote to re- 
ject which had just been reconsidered. In voting 
for it, he had no difficulties or scruples to over- 
come. He believed in one and all of the propo- 
sitions which it either expressed or implied. He 
would be ashamed of himself, if he ever could 
have supposed that slaves had a right to petition 
this body, or any legislative body of any State 
where slavery exists; nor had he any doubt of 
the soundness or justness of the proposition that, 
if any gentleman should hereafter present a peti- 
tion from slaves, he would justly expose himself 
to the displeasure, if not the censure of this House. 
The idea that slaves had a right to petition the 
American Congress was indeed too monstrous to 
jusufy any labored attempt at refutation; but, at 
the same time, he was well satisfied that the vote 
upon the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Patron} was not an expression of the 
sense of a majority of this House upon the ab- 
stract right of slaves to petition. He believed, 
he hoped, for the honor of the nation, that there 
were not twenty members in this House who be- 
lieved in the abstract right of slaves to petition 
Congress. At the same time, he knew that the 
vote of Thursday, which he so much deplored, 
was not a fair exponent of the sense of the ma- 
jority of this House as to the right of slaves to 


|| petition, as would be demonstrated by the vote 
_ which would now soon be given. 


It would be recollected that the resolution which 
was just reconsidered, contained some two or three 
propositions so connected as to be indivisible; 

ropositions in one of which gentlemen might 
velieve, and disbelieve the residue. A gentleman 
from New Jersey, [Mr. Parxer,] had moved a 
division of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia, so as to get a vote upon each distinct 
proposition, and the Chair hed properly decided 
ed, that if the vote 


If || upon the first proposition were taken, no distinct 
he has resisted an attempt to invade the private || independent substantive proposition would be 


left, and the resolution was not, therefore, sus- 


| ceptible of division. It was to be swallowed, then, 


as one unbroken dose. Many gentlemen to his 


| knowledge had voted against it, because they sup- 
2 s y 8uy 


osed it involved a very severe censure upon the 
1onorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] others voted against it because it im- 
peached, in advance, as they supposed, the mo- 
tives of some honorable member of this House, 
who, under some very peculiar circumstances, 
might hereafter deem it a duty to present a peti- 
tion from a slave. As a whole, therefore, they 
voted against it, though, as | well know, they be- 
lieved that slaves have constitutionally no right 
to petition Congress. And yet the honorable 


| gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,} 


has told us that he did not vote upon the motion 
to reconsider, because he believes that the vote of 


| Thursday was a fair exponent of the sense of a 


majority of this House upon the abstract right of 
slaves to petition! The gentleman’s course was, 
no doubt, a conscientious one; but he entreated 
him to review a resolution which he feared he had 
too precipitately formed. Was the stand he had 
taken kind to those gentlemen of the North who 
had for the last two years so firmly coéperated 
with us here and elsewhere, in all measures that 
were calculated to frustrate the mischievous do- 
ings of northern Abolitionists? was it not any- 
thing but charitable? I tell the gentleman that I 
know, because they have told me so, that many 
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on Thursday, because they supposed that the 
resolution then negatived, implied a severe impu- 
tation upon the motives of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

And does he still adhere to the sentiment that 


that resolution is a fair exponent of the sense of | 

the majority of this House, and is he still un- | 

willing to aid gentlemen in any effort one may | 
I 


make to set themselves right before this House 
and this nation? Suppose that whole numbers of 
northern gentlemen should rise in their places, 
and tell us that they did not believe in the right 
of slaves to petition, but that they voted in the 
negative on Thursday, because the resolution 
then unde consideration implied, as they sup- 
posed, a most unmerited and cruel impeachment 
of the motives of an honorable member of this 
House, would the gentleman from South Carolina 
still pertinaciously adhere to his faith? would he 
still persist in the course he had prescribed for 
himself? He appealed to that gentleman’s high 
sense of justice,and he appealed to his regard for 
the past efforts of northern gentlemen to put down 
the Abolitionists, and to his regard for that great 
southern interest which was assailed by the peti- 
tions with which fanatics were constantly pester- 
ing us. I will not impeach the motives which 
have influenced any gentlemen in the course they 
have seen fit to pursue in relation to this agitating 
subject. They are doubtless patriotic. But I will 
take occasion to say that, as a northern man, op- 
posed with all my soul to the mad schemes of the 
northern Abolitionists, and feeling the full weight 
of obligation that rests upon me to fulfill that 
sacred compact of the Constitution, not to inter- 
fere with the domestic relations of our southern 
brethren, my incentives toduty have by no means 
been strengthened by the speeches, the doctrines, 
and the propositions of the honorable gentlemau 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,} and of other 
southern gentlemen who have advocated his pol- 
icy, his views, and his measutes, upon this sab- 
‘ect. We have for the las: two years heard much 
here to try our patience, if not to abate our zeal 
in the good cause. We had heard entirely woo 
much of blood and disunion; too much hurling 
of defiance to afford us encouragement, to stimu- 
late us to renewed vigor iu the path of duty. 

Sir, there are many southern gentlemen who do 
not seem to appreciate our positon at the North. 
We now have, and always will have, fools and 
fanatics there, as well as elsewhere. We know 
we can keep them in subjection, if their arms are 
not nerved, and their ranks are not thickened by 
the indiscretion of our southern brethren, It is 
at the North where the battle against the Aboli- 
tionists is to be fought. We willdo the work for 
you, my friends from the South, nobly and gal- 
ati, but, in the name of justice, cheer and 
encourage us with your kinduess and friendship, 
instead of irritating us with menace, with denun- 
ciation and ebullitions of defiance. Do not pro- 
pose measures so harsh and unreasonable as to 
drive from us any of that great moral thinking 
mass of northern population that now sustains 
and ericourages us in our efforts to put down the 
Abolitionists. Think, geutlemen, before you 
speak; look before you leap. Recollect that the 
boldest measures are not always the wisest and 
most politic measures. Do not unconsciously 
play into the hands of northern incendiaries, by 
asking us to vote for propositions which our con- 
stituents of the North may regard as violations 
of the Constitution. Do not ask us to deny to 
freemen the right of petition, however deluded 
they may be. Be assured that you are not, by 
such a course, subserving the great interest you 
have so near at heart. [tis calculated to increase 
our difficulties at home, and reinforce the enemy 
you wish to subdue. 
men tothink of, to appreciate these considerations. 
They are dictated by a spirit of friendship, by a 
spirit of mtr to the Constitution. Think you 
not that harsh speeches and harsh measures 
operate against your cause? An honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pinckney,} in 
the ardor of debate, had resorted to a simile, 
which, if true, might rather have been waived. 
He told us that he would as soon believe that a 
cow ora horse, a dog or a cat, had a’ right to 
petition, as that a negro slave had a right to peti- 
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| have been regarded as an insult. 
| awakened there as great a measure of indignation 


I conjure southern gentle- | 


| garded as insulting the 
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Let southern gentlemen temper their 


all will yet be well. We of the North, the great 
mass of the North, will fulfill the compact to the 
letter and spirit. We recognized your property 
in slaves when we entered into solemn covenant 
and union with you. We solemnly agreed that 
slaves should form part of the basis of your rep- 
resentation on this floor; and, until we become 
wretches, and wholly insensible to the obligations 


of covenant and duty, WE WILL FAITHFULLY FUL- | 


FILL THE COMPACT. 

It was necessary that he should say a few 
words as to the right of slaves to petition. He 
was surprised that any intelligent gentleman had 
seriously contended for this right. It was wholly 
inconsistent with the idea of property in slaves, 
which all who urfderstood the relation of master 
and slave must admit to exist. A slave is nota 
citizen in the eye of the Constitution. His polit- 
ical existence is merged in that of his master. 


| He cannot prosecute in your courts of justice; he 
| cannot petition your legislative assemblies. 


Sir, 
I know enough of the sentiments of the State 


| which I have the honor in part to represent, to 


feel assured that before slavery was abolished in 
New York, a proposition to present a petition 
from slaves to the New York Legislature would 


as has been here exhibited within the last five days. 
What has the Legislature of New York lately 
done to indicate its abhorrence of the movements 
of modern Aholitionists. A petition was there 
very recently presented to enlarge the political 


| rights of free negroes, emanating, no doubt, from 


the same sources that are constantly agitating us 
here; and, eo instanti that it was presented, its 
prayer was indignantly rejected by an almvust 
unanimous vote of the popular branch of the New 
York Legislature. There was litde or no sym- 
pathy for Abolitionists there. New York is sound 
to the core upon this subject; and he had no fear 
that she would ever become otherwise. 

An honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Cusuine] had favored us with a very elo- 
quent and able speech a few days ago, but the 


great defect of it was, that it did not meet the true 
question, Admit that the right of petition is pre- 
| existent to, and independent of, the Constitution, 


the question still recurs, whether it is not to free- 
men, and to freemen alone, that it attaches. The 


| Constitution secures to the people the right peace- 
| ably to assemble and petition the Government for 
| a redress of grievances. 5 
| day, ever dreamed that the appellation of ** the 


Had any one, before to- 


people”? embraced slaves? Sir, I hesitate not to 
declare that, were | a southern man, [ would not 


' submit to the doctrine that slaves have a right to 
| petition, if Congress were ever mad enough to 


sanction it. Nay,I go further, and declare that, 


/asa northern man, | would not submit to it. I 


would not brook the degradation of listening to 


| and entertaining that which it belongs to freemen 
| alone to address tous. The honorable gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had fancied and 
stated some cases in which it might be expedient 
to entertain a petition from a slave. I could have 
hoped that that gentleman was too sound a logi- 
cian to suppose that extreme and far-fetched cases 
againsta proposition prove its unsoundness. On 
the contrary, the maxim, ‘‘ Exceptio probat regu- 


| lam,’’ was a sound maxim of law and philosophy. 
| The gentleman had supposed the case of a slave 


wandering or driven into a foreign country, and 
there cruelly oppressed. He asks, would you 
not entertain a petition for his relief? Suppose, 
sir, you should here pass a broad and sweeping 
resolution that petitions should not be received 
from slaves, ua that any gentleman who should 
thereafter present such petition would be re- 
ouse. Suppose that, 


after this, a gentleman should rise in his place, 
and state that he had received a petition from an 
American slave in a foreign country, who was 
there most cruelly oppressed ; that he had endeav- 
| ored to find his master, but had not been able to 
| find him; that he submitted it, most respectfully, 
to the House to determine whether it would re- 


gentlemen fromthe North voted in the majority | tion this House. Speeches like these, and meas- 
‘ures that are akin to them, furnish texts from 
| which Abolitionists will write and preach whole 
| volumes, 
| valor with a little discretion, and, my word for it, 


| ceive such petition; and the House were 


| to petition? No, sir; it would not militate 


| the facts to your Executive, and if he re 


_a slave would, as matter of strict right, 
| right directly to petition Congress. 


It would have | 
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termine, as matter of grace and favor, that on 


tion should be received. Would this €Xtrey 

case prove the unsoundness of the genera] oe 

osition that slaves have constitutionally no sel 
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the soundness of-the general rule. But even in 


| such a case, the proper course would be for the 


slave to lay hiscase before our minister or 


aie Cons 
abroad; let the minister or consul comm . 


UNicare 


“or : ; : egards jt 
as a case requiring legislative interposition, |. 


him communicate it toCongress. I deny, there 
fore, that,even undersuch extreme Circumstances 
’ 


have 

t 
a 2 . And Was it 
indeed so very strange that this right of petitioy 


was not a universal right? He appealed to his 
friends and colleagues from the North whethe; 
there were not some persons in our section of 
the Union legally incapable of petitioning eye, 


| your courts of justice? An infant, a person yp. 
_ der twenty-one years of age, can there only peti- 
| tion a judicial tribunal by his guardian or joey, 


friend. Tell me not, then, that the right of peti. 
tion to courts of justice, or legislative bodies, js, 


universal right; that it is not modified or limite 


by the laws and relations of society. He wou\ 
not longer discuss this point. He had already 
dwelt too long upon it. To discuss it was paying 
too much respect to it. It was a point which he 


|, could have hoped would never have been mooted 


in an American Congress. 

Sir, let me not be misunderstcod. At the same 
time that I regret the indiscretions that flow from 
the deep feeling of the South upon this agitating 
subject, I feel every disposition to make very 


| liberal allowances for the feeling which there pre. 


vails, and which is the parent of these indis. 
cretions to which I have adverted. Be assured, 


| sir, that all that staunch and thinking portion of 


the North, which is able to appreciate the ben- 
efits, and is disposed to fulfill the obligations that 
result from our glorious Union, regard the sensi- 
tiveness of our southern brethren as being by no 
means unnatural. A great portion of the South 
imagines that a conspiracy is going on in the non- 
slaveholding States against their property; nay, 
more than this, that instruments are there being 
sharpened, to be put in the hand of the southern 
slave, and to be raised against his master. That 
this apprehension was a deep, if not a growing 
one, he was fully aware. But was it not very 
probable that the natural fears of our southern 
friends should a little magnify the dangers that 
actually existed? So far as his experience and 
observation extended, he felt justified in saying 
that the Abolitionists had the faculty of making 
a great deal of noise, and creating the greatest 
sensation, with very little materials. When at 
home, he heard very little of them. Once ina 
while they would honor him with a paper, which 
served no other office but to light a candle or 
ignite a cigar. But as toany evidence of the fact 
which some southern gentlemen were constantly 
putting to us, that the Abolitionists were grow- 
ing so rapidly and alarmingly in strength and 
consequence, “ must confess that he had no per 
sonal knowledge of its actual existence. From 
what he knew of them, he would say, that they 
seemed to be very well versed in the game 0! 
‘* brag,’’ but when their actual hand came to be 
tested, it would turn out not to be a tenth part 
so formidable as they pretended. 

Did the number of petitions, and the number 
of petitioners whose names were paraded to us 
here, form any justcriterion by which to determ- 
ine their strength? He was speaking in the heat 
ing of men who were too familiar with the facility 
with which names were procured to petitions, (0 
suppose that any formidable array of names 
these petitions furnished any just cause of alarm. 
Sir, you can get thousands of” signatures in every 
community to almost any petition, praying for 
the most preposterous objects in nature. One of 
the wisest and most accurate observers of men 
and things that this or any other country had ever 
produced, once remarked that he had made it & 

oint never to pay much attention or attach much 
importance to any paper or petition that had more 
than one name or signature to it; that there was 
no responsibility anywhere, when vast num 
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thus united. Petitions formed the most fallacious 
evidence in the world of publicopinion. If they 
were so in relation to ordinary matters, he had 
knowledge enough to feel authorized to say, that 
they were emphatically so in relation to this sub- 
‘oct. He had had abundant evidence of it since 
‘the Abolitionists had commenced their mad and 
impracticable work. They had never.done him 
the honor to intrust him with any of their peti- 
tions for presentation here. Perhaps they knew 
his sentiments too well upon this question to in- 
trust him with them. A petition from his dis- 
trict had, however, been presented by one of his 
colleagues ut the last session of Congress. He 
had had the curiosity to cast his eye over it, and 
found it headed by a most influential gentleman. 
Mr. V. immediately addressed him a note, in- 
forming him that his valuable and influential name 
had thus arrived here, and was perverted to most 
mischievous and incendiary purposes; and the 
gentleman very promptly returned him a letter, 
requesting him to withdraw his name, and in- 


formed him of the circumstances under which he | 


had thoughtlessly put his signature to this peti- 
tion. Before the abolition question had become 
one of fearful interest or notoriety, a mulatto man, 
a barber, Who was accustomed every morning to 
shave the petitioner, one oy presented to him in 
his shop this petition, and he signed it hastily, 
and without the least reflection. 

Agreatproportion of the other petitioners signed 
it, no doubt, as thoughtlessly as did this gentle- 
man;and when presented here, the friends of the 
Abolitionists claim,and gentlemen from the South 


seem too readily to fear, that petitions like these | 


constitute something like evidence of public opin- 
ion at the North. He could have hoped that we 
bad had too much experience upon this point, 
within the last four years, to confide too readily 
in the force of such evidence. We could not so 
soon have forgotten the flood of petitions, the 
countless names of petitioners, which were poured 
in upon us during the memorable panic session. 
From these documents it seemed that whole com- 
munities were unanimous in their anxiety for the 
restoration of the deposits to the Bank of the 
United States, and that not one tenth of the elect- 
ors of this country would sustain the President in 
this great measure. The election, the true test of 
public opinion, came on, and where then were 
these armies of petitioners? Let the elections of 
1834answer. Why, then, sir, with all the lessons 
of experience before us, telling us how deceptive 
is that evidence of public opinion which is derived 
from petitions, should our friends from the South 
so readily take alarm from abolition petitions? 
We have had excitements at the North arising 
from other causes, which swept like a tornado 


over our region, excitements that originated in the | 
best and purest feelings of our nature, but which, | 
unfortunately for the results which they at first | 
promised, soon became intermingled with the | 


political struggles of the day. He need hardly 


say, that he alluded to the anti-masonic excite- | 
ment, which was a pure and hallowed indigna- | 


ton at a most barbarous outrage upon the person 
of an American citizen, and remained so until old 
political hacks, broken down politicians, mounted 
the whirlwind which it raised, for the purpose of 
nding into those high places which they could 


never reach without some most unnatural and | 


factitious aids. It had its day in the State where 
originated, and was now on the wane. Though 
pure in its inception, the moment it was perverted 
‘o political purposes, the people had sagacity 
enough to see the mischievous ends to which it 


Was attempted to be prostituted, and firmness | 


enough to resist, and successfully resist, its on- 
ward strides. Imposing as it once was, pure as 
Was its origin, it could not secure to those who 
mounted it as a hobby, political power in the 
State where it had its barth. 

Sir, the fate of that excitement is to the friends 


of the Union, the friends of the South at the \t 
North, an ample guarantee that the abolition ex- 


citement can never be successfully perverted there 
‘0 party purposes. It has not the aliment of prin- 


ciple and justice to sustain and feed it, which, be- | 


fore it was turned to political ends, the anti-ma- 
Sonic excitement could boast. It cannot, it will 
hot, be a means of securing political power, though 
demagogues and unprincipled men may endeavor 
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| to render it so. A great majority of the northern 


people are a reading, a thinking, and a reasoning 
people. They are devotedly attached tothe Union, 
and will not contribute to any state of things that 
might possibly blot out a star or a stripe from the 
banner that floats over it. When mad or desper- 
ate men shall propose to turn the abolition excite- 
ment to party purposes, we know, sir, that with 
the people of the North discomfiture will be their 
doom. The weapons of truth, of argument, and 
of patriotism, are against them. We will then 
be, as we have hitherto been, faithful to our 
southern brethren. We will tell our constituents 


of the obligations imposed upon them by the Con- | 


stitution. We will tell them that the freemen of 
the North and the freemen of the South fought 


| Shoulder to shoulder in the great struggle of the 


Revolution, for the rich blessings we now enjoy; 
that when your independence was announced to 
the world, each State was sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and that the institution of domestic slav- 
ery then existed in most, if not in all, of the old 
thirteen States; that the warm climate of the 
southern States disabled the white man from efli- 
ciently laboring there, and that this circumstance 
had contributed to render the slave property of 
the South a great and most vital interest; that 


common safety and common interest required a | 


bond of union for States that had so freely poured 
out their blood and treasure for the rich inherit- 


ance we now enjoy; that our southern friends | 


would not enter into such bond of union with us, 
without some stipulations or provisions in the ar- 


ticles of union by which their property in slaves, | 
| this great southern interest, might be saved from | 


losses and hazards that might otherwise have re- | 
sulted from the Union; that for the great purposes | 


of ‘* forming a more perfect Union, establishing jus- 
lice, insuring domestic tranquillity, providing for the 
common defense, promoting the general welfare, and 


| securing the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 


posterity,’’ the people of the United States did 
solemnly ordain and establish a Constitution for 
the United States of America. That this sacred 
instrument expressly recognizes this property in 


slaves, and establishes it as part of the basis of | 
representation on this floor; that it prohibited | 


Congress, prior to the year 1808, from passing 
any law to preclude the importation of slaves into 
the States; that it compels the people of one State 
to deliver up to the owners fagitive slaves from 
another State. We will appeal to the duties and 
obligations that flow from this solemn compact, 


| this sacred instrument which has been the source 


of so much happiness and prosperity, and will 


| boldly ask the people of the North, ** will you 
| dishonor those fathers, who in ordaining the Con- 


| Stitution, were actuated by the high and affection- 


ate motive of ‘sECURING THE BLESSINGS OF LIB- | 


ERTY TO THEMSELVES AND THEIR POSTERITY,’ by 
violating one jot or tittle of the covenants into 
which they entered for such high and hallowed 
purposes?” Sir, we know what will be 
sponse. 


the re- | 
They will greet us with their benedic- | 


tions for our exertions here to save the Constitu- | 
tion, and nobiy say to us * we will not dishonor 


our fathers by violating what they have so wisely 
and solemny ordained; we will not, from a false 


(and mistaken philanthropy, do or suffer to be 


done aught that may tend to tare and scaiter into 
fragments our great and glorious Union!’ 
And suppose, sir, that we should then be told 


that the Abolitionists, in the petitions they ad- | 
dress to Congress, do not propose to intefere with | 


slavery in the States; that they only ask for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
We would still continue our expostulations with 
a perfect confidence of triumph and success. We 
would tell our friends of the North that when 
Virginia and Maryland ceded to the United States 
jurisdiction over this ten miles square they were 

oth, and now are, slaveholding States. We 
would ask them, had Virginia and Maryland im- 
agined that the American Congress would have 


/emancipated the slaves of this District, while 


slavery with tlem was a great and vital interest? 
think you that they would ever have ceded their 


jurisdiction over this territory, and thus make it | 


the great armory where the weapons of incen- 
diaries and Abolitionists would be collected, to 
be sent forth and scattered among their slaves? 
They would not, sir, hesitate tu give the natural 
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| of disunion! 
| shake his nerves. He had become used to it; for 
| it had become quite an old story. Threats of 
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and the proper answer. We wouid then appeal 
to their sense of justice, and ask them whether, 
by abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
while all the circamjacent country, with which 
this District was once connected, is deeply in- 
terested in slave property; while Virginia and 
Maryland are both slaveholding States; we would 
not violate the spirit of the compact by which 
Maryland and Virginia ceded their jurisdiction 
over this District to the United States; whether, 


| by abolishing slavery in this District, we would 
| hotcommita gross fraud, nay, perpetrate a shock- 


ing outrage, upon two of the old thirteen States 


| that have such strong claims upon our justice and 
|| our affection; the one having given birth to Wash- 


ington, the other having contributed her full quota 
of gallant actors upon almost every battle-field of 
the Revolution? And to these questions, too, be 
assured, sir, we would receive, from a vast ma- 
jority of the people of the North, the reply which 
good faith, and a deep-rooted love for the Union, 
would dictate. 

Mr. V. said that he had been ver 


unexpect- 
edly drawn into this debate. He 


nad had no 


| Intention to speak, until he had heard the remarks 


of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Pick- 
eNs.| He could not reconcile it with his sense 
of duty, asa northern man, to sit still, after the 
speech which that honorable gentleman had deliv- 
ered. 

He had said that he had heard too many threats 
of blood and disunion since he had had the honor 


| ofa seathere. Had we been told bya gentleman 


from the South that the Potomac would soon be 
the dividing line, and that its waters would be 
crimsoned with blood? These threats had ceased 
to frighten anybody. When he had first entered 
this House, he always felt a holy horror when 
gentlemen presented to us the dreadful alternative 
But, sir, it had no power longer to 


disunion had become as familiar here as house- 
hold words. Gentlemen almost daily talked about 
setting up for themselves, ‘‘as flippantly as maids 
do talk of puppy dogs,”’ and no one was longer 
disturbed by it, He would not longer permit 
himself to be troubled with the apprehension of 
even the possibility of disunion. The North,though 
it had afew weak and deluded men, and officious 
women, would sacredly regard and faithfully 
fulfill all the obligations that resulted from the 
‘**Union.”’ There was patriotism enough at the 
North, and patriotism and diseretion enough at the 
South, to save this glorious fabric of our Union. 
Delusion and fanaticism would have only a brief 
and harmless career. 


ABOLITION PETITIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. FRENCH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
February 9, 1837, 


Upon the Resolutions offered by Mr. Tompson, of South 
Carolina, which are as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That the Hon. Joun Quincy ApaMs, & mein- 
ber of this House, by stating in his place that he had in his 
possession @ paper purporting to be a petition from slaves, 
and inquiring if it came within the meaning of a resolution 
heretotore adopted, (as preliminary to its presentation,) has 
given color to the idea that slaves have the right of petition, 
and of his readiness to be their organ, and that, for the 
same, he deserves the censure of this House. 

Resolved, 2. ‘hat the aforesaid Joun Q. Apams receive 
a censure trom the Speaker, in the presence of the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. Bynum had offered the following as a substitute: 

Strike out all afier the word Resolved,” and insert: 

That an attenipt to present any petition or memorial from 
any slave or slaves, or free negro, from any part of the 
Union, is a contempt of tle House, and calculated to ein- 
broil it in a strife and confusion incompatible with the dig- 
nity of the body; and that any member guilty of the same 


| justly subjects himself to the censure of the House. 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the fact, whether any such attempt has been made by any 
member of this House, and report the same to this Huouxe 
as soon as practicable. 

The question immediately pending, was the following 
amendment to the amendment moved by Mr. Patton: 

Resolved, That the right of petition does not belong to 
slaves of this Union; that no petiuon can be presented 
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from them to this House without derogating from the rights 
of the slaveholding States, and endangering the integrity 
of the Union. 

Resolved, That every member who shall hereafter present 
any such petition to this House, ought to be considered as 
regardiess of the feelings of this House, the rights of the 
South, and an enemy to the Union. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Joun Q. Apams, having sol- 
emnly disclaimed a design of doing anything disrespectful 
to the House, in the inquiry he made of the Speaker, as to 
the right ef petition, purporting to be from slaves, and hav- 
ing avowed his intention not to offer to present the petition 
if the House was of opinion it ought not to be presented — 
therefore, all further proceedings as to his conduct now 
cease. 


Mr. FRENCH, of Kentucky, being entitled 
to the floor, addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: Nothing but a sense of duty 
could induce me to trouble the House upon this 
delicate and exciting question. As an evidence 
here and elsewhere of my disposition not to con- 
sume the time of the House I need only refer to 
my uniform silence during the present session. 
I trust then, sir, that the fewconsiderations which 
I feel it my duty to submit to the House and the 
country, will be attributed to their proper mo- 
tives. 

The question of the abolition of slavery by 
Congress is one, sir, which I had considered so 


i 


duty to submit. I beg leave to read the preamble 


fully settled ny, the compromises of the Consti- | 


tution of the United States, as not to be deemed 
a debatable question. I had entertained the 
hope that such would be the judgment of this 
House. And when, sir, the first abolition petition 
received at the commencement of the last session 
was promptly, and without debate, laid upon the 
table, upon the yeas and nays, by alarge majority 
of this House, I considered the question as wisely 
and prudently put to rest. ‘The public journals 
and the country at large hailed that decision in 
the same light. 
expectation we have all been disappointed. 

The many scenes of excitement which we have 
experienced in this House, growing out of the 
agitation of the subject, have gone tothe country. 
The numerous petitions and memorials praying 
for the abolition of slavery, on days set apart by 
the rules of the House, for the presentation of 
petitions, have been made to cut such a figure as 
to exclude, in a great measure, petitions upon all 
other subjects, and thus other and necessary busi- 
ness has been neglected. 

For one, I had determined not to take any part 
in the discussions upon this subject; but believing 
that discussion cannot be prevented, and that we 
from the slave States ought not any longer to for- 


3ut, sir, in this most reasonable | 


bear asserting our rights, | have resolved to break | 


my silence, and, in behalf of those who sent me 
here, to contend for them. 

In doing this, I shall not be unmindful of the 
rights and feelings of honorable members on this 
floor, vor of that temperance which should char- 
acterize the discussion. 

The Constitution of the United States is the 
work of the wisest heads and the best hearts. 


. destroyed or cut off ; for they would have no right | 
to keep the slaves within their limits, but, being | 


The liberties of this people cost much blood and | 


treasure, and those who best knew their cost, and 
therefore could best appreciate their worth, en- 
deavored to preserve and perpetuate them. For 
this purpose Government was instituted. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
slavery existed in the States, and are we of this 
age better than those who waded through the 
Revolution? Might we not bear with slavery as 
they did? Did they not recognize the right of 
property in slaves, and guaranty it by that instru- 


ment? Can Congress break through those guar- 


anties, and abolish slavery? 
The SPEAKER suggested that the debate on 
this subject had heretofore taken a wide range, 


and he felt it his duty to confine it as much as | 


vossible to the resolutions under consideration. 


He did not think the constitutional question could | 


be otherwise alluded to than incidentally. He 
would, however, remark that his interposition 
was not to be considered as imputing to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky a departure from the opin- 
ion now suggested, but as a notice to the House 
of the limits within which the discussion ought 
to be confined. 

Mr. FRENCH. I concur, sir, in the opinion 
as expressed by the Chair, and do not design dis- 
cussing that question; but only intend to refer to 
the Constitution incidentally, and as necéssary to 


the understanding of the views which I feel it my | 
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of the Constitution of the United States: 

“ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral weltare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.”’ 

This preamble declares that we the people, in 
order to secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution. Yes, sir, the States, by their 
delegates in the Federal Convention, made the 
Constitution, and the people of the States adopted 
it; and, therefore, it is the Constitution of the 
people. But it is important to inquire who are 
embraced by the expressions in that instrument, 
‘* we the people,’’ and ** the people.’? The people 
of the several States choose the members of this 
House. The right of ‘ the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated.’”’ 

‘* The powers not delegated to the United States, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.”” 


people??? Those who ordained and established 
the Constitution, and their posterity — citizens 
only. I will also read from the Constitution the 
following clause: 

* Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
the Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons.”? 


I read this clause to show the basis contained | 
in the Constitution upon which the right of ** the | 


people”? to Federal representation depends, and by 
which it is secured, and to prove that if the Abo- 


litionists succeed in the accomplishment of their | 
objects, they destroy this very basis, and overturn | 


the Government. Suppose, for example, that 
three fifths of the slaves of Louisiana were equal 
in numbers to the whole white population of that 
State. In such case one half of the members of 


Congress in the House of Representatives would | 
be based upon the slave population of that State. | 


If, then, slavery in that State were abolished by 


Congress, the State would lose its right as now | 
cuarantied to it by the Constitution. That right || 
is, that the people of the State owning slaves as | 
private property at the adoption of the Constitu- | 


tion, shall be entitled, so far as the action of this 
Government is concerned, to a continuance of 
that state of things, to wit: to the right of prop- 


erty in slaves and to the right of representation | 


based upon three fifths of them. If, then, Con- 


gress were to abolish slavery in that State, this | 


fundamental right of the slave States would be 


free, they would go where they pleased. 


This provision of the Constitution does not let | 


in the slaves, as participants in Federal repre- 


sentation, nor as entitled to such representation, | 


but is a provision for the benefit of those who 


ordained and established the Constitution, and || 


their posterity—for the benefit of citizens only. 


. . . . r 1 
Had slaves any voice in ordaining orestablish- | 


ing the Constitution? Did any of them vote for 
delegates to any of the conventions? 
of them elected or legally qualified, either to vote 
or be elected? Are any of them now so qualified 
or entitled? No, sir, for although they are human 
beings, or, as denominated in the Constitution, 
persons, they were and are regarded in that instru- 
ment as property. 


tion of the United States. 

Sir, what would the people to the north and 
east think, if we from the slave States were to 
petition Congress to deprive them of one half of 


| their right, as now secured to them by the Con- 


stitution, to representation in the Congress of the 
United States—by excluding from the computa- 
tion of their Federal numbers one half of their 
population? Would they not think and say we 
were enemies to the Union? Would they not 
say we were jeoparding all their rights, civil, 
political, and religious? Would they not say we 
would, if successful in our objects, overturn the 


Who, | 


then, are embraced by * we the people’? and ‘* the | 


Were any || 


They, therefore, have no | 
| political rights secured to them by the Constitu- 


————— 
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Government? Would they not call upon y 


— 


stop? Would =~. not point out to us the, 


rights as guarantied by the Constitution? Ww, 
they not urge upon us the compromises “ 
Constitution? Would they not insist tha 
should live up to our bargain with them> Pn 
would they not have reason on their side? _ 
sir, all this they could and*would do. 

May we whose rights are thus assailed 
conceive, by the Abolitionists, not make these g 
peals to them! May we not call upon honorable 

| gentlemen from the North and East, when thes 
| return home, to explain to their people the fear. 
| 

| 


Of the 


Yes, 


» &8 we 


ful and ruinous consequences with w ich, if they 
|| persevere, they threaten the country? To tej 

them ‘‘we the people”’ of the United States are ong 
| great political family, possessing equal rights and 
] privileges; of our desire to live in peace, and tg 
| this end, whilst we concede to them the right to 
|| enjoy, unmolested by us, all their rights, ws 
|| claim from them the reciprocal right to the undis. 
|| turbed enjoyment of ours? 
; 


The view of the Constitution which I have ep. 
deavored to present is conclusive against the right 
of Congress to interfere in any manner whatever 
with slavery in the States; for that which the 
Constitution guaranties to the States of right be. 
longs to the States, and is beyond the reach of 
the powers of Congress to take away. Slave 
therefore, and the question of abolition are ques. 
tions which belong to the Stztes alone within 
whose limits slavery exists. 

Another of the purposes for which I have ex. 
hibited this view of the Constitution is the better 
to enable us to decide the question, to whom does 
the right to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances belong? I maintain that * ae the peo 
ple,’’ ** the people,’ citizens only, possess the right 
of petition under this Government. Those, sir, 
| who ordained and established the Constitution, 
and their posterity—those who are entitled to be 
represented in the Congress of the United States; 
those, in short, whuse moral property the Govern- 
ment is. 

The right of petition belongs to the people in 
their sovereign capacity. It grows out of, and 
appertains to, the doctrine of self-government, It 
is a right that accompanies the right of represent 
ation. The right of petition and the right of 
representation may, therefore, be denominated 
kindred rights. The right of petition, as was 
well said by the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who last addressed the House on these 
resolutions, [Mr. Cusnina,] is a right reserved by 
the people, and is not granted by the Constitution 
tothem. This reserved right is only guarantied 
by the Constitution. It is a right reserved by 
the people, the better to enable them to realize, at 
the hands of their Representatives, the benefits 
of representation—the benefits of legislation. It 
is, therefore, a sacred right, and should be so re- 
garded. As the right, therefore, to petition th 
Government for a redress of grievances belongs to 
those who are entitled to be represented in the 
Congress of the United States, it is important to 
inquire who are so entitled. Sir, all the citizen 
living under the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States are not only entitled to be rep- 
resented here, but are represented ; and all are citi- 
zens except our ote population, the Indian 
tribes, and aliens. Yes, sir, the citizens of the 
|| States, of the Territories, and of the District of 
| Columbia, are represented here. Every member 
_of this House is a representative of the District, 
‘and so constituted by the Constitution of the 
| United States. The members of this House, not- 
\ withstanding the Territories have Delegates here, 

also represent the Territories. , 
| But it may be said that the Indian tribes and 
| foreigners have petitioned this Government 1n nu 
| merous instances, and that, therefore, sad 
| tice of the Government establishes the r of 
|| others, who are not citizens, to petition this Gov- 
|ernment. It is true, sir, that the Indian tribes 
| and foreigners have petitioned this Government, 
| but this was tolerated by the Government as mal- 
‘| ter of favor, and not of right. ‘This argument, 
| drawn from the practice of the Government, there- 
‘fore fails. Hence, the ¢onclusion to which my 
| mind is conducted is, that, according to the the- 
_ory of our Government, slaves, who are not citl- 


‘zens, but inhabitants merely, have no right t 
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petition the Government for a redress of their 
‘jevances; and hence, the further conclusion is, 
oat the honorable gentleman from Massachu- || 
eetts, in bringing before the House the question 
whether slaves have the right of petition, did that 
ichich he had no right to do. 
The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, | 
‘Mr. CusHinc,] who last addressed the House | 
a these resolutions, contended that the right || 
of petition was & natural right derived from our 
Creator, and being a natural right, so derived, 
pelonged to all human beings. [fthat gentleman | 
meant that all men have the natural right to sup- || 
jieate the Deity, he is right. If he meant that || 
all men, while in a state of nature, had the right 
to petition their fellow-beings for what they \| 
wanted, he is right. If he meant that all men, in || 
their personal relations and intercourse, have the || 
same right now, he is right. But if he meant that i 
all men have the right to petition the Government, || 
{think he is wrong. There was a time when 
civil government did not exist, and how can a | 
man be said to have a natural right to petition a 
olitical being who had no voice tn its creation— 
who is neither party nor privy to the body-politic ? 
That gentleman was pleased, also, to favor us 
with what he termed the abstract opinions of the | 
Abolitionists—opinions which, as he said, they || 
honestly and conscientiously entertained; and || 
what are those opinions? That slavery is, in the || 
abstract, a social, moral, and political evil. 1 will | 
not debate the question whether slavery be or | 
not, in the abstract, a social, moral, or political || 
evil; but | refer to what the honorable gentleman || 
said to prove what are the grievances of the Abo- 
litionists and what their objects. Slavery, accord- || 
ing to this exposéof their views, is their grievance | 
—universal emancipation, then, must be their | 
object. ee | 
if they prevail in that object, through the ac- | 
tion of Congress, what becomes ofthe rights of || 
the slave States, as guarantied to them by the || 
Constitution? What becomes of the Government? | 
I: is plain that the end of these things, if success- | 
ful, terminates in the overthrow of the Govern- | 
ment. This view of the subject, therefore, has | 
also an unfortunate bearing upon the conduct of || 
the honorable gentleman whom it is proposed to | 
censure. | 
Thehistory of abolition petitions in this House || 
during the last and present sessions of Congress, | 
and of the efforts of a large majority of this | 
House to avoid the agitation and consequent ex- | 
citement, here and elsewhere, of this dangerous | 
question, are known to this House and the coun- | 
try. Iwill not attempt to repeat them, but will 
call the attention of the House to the resolution || 
of the 18th of January, by which this House | 
ordered all petitions, memorials, propositions, | 
and papers relating to slavery, or the abolition of 
slavery, presented to the House, to be received | 


' 


i 
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} 
inhabiting the island of Cuba have a right, under 
the resolution, to petition this tlouse? Or that 
it gives to the blacks planted at Liberia the right 
of petition? In short, does it confer the right of 


| petition to all people! Surely not. The broad- 
| ness of the resolution, then, forms no justification 


or excuse for the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 
The conclusion, then, to which my own sense 


| of duty conducts me is, that that honorable gen- 
| tleman, by raising the question of the right of 


slaves to petition this House, did wrong—in fact 
by so doing threw a firebrand into the House, in 
contempt of all its efforts to allay all excitement 
upon this subject, and especially of the settled 
judgment of the House, as expressed by the 
passage of the resolution of the 18th of January. 
Phat he has, by his conduct in question, trifled 
with the House, its feelings and its character— 
and therefore ought to be censured. In voting 
for the resolution to censure that honorable gen- 
Ueman, I shall not be influenced by any unkind 
or unfriendly feeling towards him personally. | 
But, whilst I feel it my duty, in my representa- 


| tive character, to disapprove of his conduct, I 
shall give my vote under a lively sense of his 


high character for talents and learning, and of 
the distinguished ability with which he has dis- 
charged the important duties of the high and 
honorable stations which he has filled at home 
and abroad. 

If the majority of this House are satisfied with 
the explanations of that honorable gentleman, and 
think proper to excuse him, they can do so. 
Those explanations have not satisfied me, and I 
shall do my duty. 


CHARLESTON HARBOR. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. L. PINCKNEY, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1837, 
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contained various clauses in relation to navy- 


| yards; his amendment referred to an object of 


the same description, and it could certainly make 
no difference whether one part of the bill provided 
for the repair of an old navy-yard, and another 
for the erection of anew one. He hoped thatthe 
important measure he had proposed would not 
be defeated on technical grounds, His constitu- 
ents were deeply interested in it, and he trusted 
it would be met upon its merits, and not given 
the go-by upon a mere point of order. 

The CHAIR (Mr. Parron]} decided that the 


' amendment was in order. 


On the proposition submitted by him to establish a Navy- 


yard and Dry-dock at Charlestun harbor, South Carolina. 


The bill making appropriations for the naval service for 
the year 1837 being under cousideration in the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Pinckney 
offered the following as an amendment to the sane: 

And be it further enacted, That the President of the Uni- 
purchase a site for a navy yard and depot in the port of 


Charieston, South Carolina, and to erect such buildings, 
and make such improvements thereon, as he may judge 


States vessels of war in that quarter, end for the construc- 
tion and repair of sloops-of-war and smaller vessels, or for 


|; the building and refitting of such vessels in that port in any 


other manner as he may think expedient ; and thatthe sum 
of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for 
such purposes, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 





and laid upon the table, without being printed or | 
referred, It reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, résolutions, | 
propositions, Or papers, relating in any way, or to any ex- | 
tent Whatever, to the subject of slavery, or the aboliuon of 
slavery, shall, without being either printed or referred, be | 
laid upon the table, and that no further action whatever | 
sliall be had thereon.”? 

What was the object of this House in passing 
this resolution? It was to give peace to this 
House and the country on this exciting question. | 
That object was known tous all. Itwas known | 
‘o the honorable gentleman in question. His 
conduct, therefore, in bringing before the House 
the question of the right of slaves to petition, by | 
inquiring of the Chair if a petition from slaves 
came within that resolution, defeats the object of 
the House, and is disrespectful to the House. 

he terms of the resolution are broad and com- 
prehensive; and, considered without reference to 
those to whom the right of petition belongs, the 
circumstances under which it was adopted, and 





wise appropriated. 

ind be it further enacted, That the sum of $50,000 be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated for the construction 
of a dry-dock in the said navy-yard, for the reception and 
repair of sloops-of-war, and sinaller vessels. 

And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Navy 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a clerk of the 
works, with a salary of $1,500, and an assistant clerk, with 


keep an account of the disbursements for materials used on 
the works, and for defraying the expense of labor performed 


moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed this amend- 
ment, on the ground of its incongruity with the 
original bill. 

Mr. PINCKNEY denied the existence of any 
incongruity between them. It was true that a 
bill to establish a navy-yard at Charleston had 
been reported by the 


‘aval Committee, but his 
amendment was by no means identical with it. 


hig amendment embraced several. But, even if 





the object the House had in view by its passage, 
would be construed to let in petitions and papers’ 
on the subjects embraced in it from all persons. 
But when considered in reference to these con- 
siderations, the resolution neither enlarges nor 
abridges the right of petition. It leaves the right 
OF petition as it stood before its passage. Does 
that resolution, then, enlarge the right of peti- 
tion? The House did not dream of enlarging the 
right of petition. Will any one contend the slaves 
No. 13 


they were identical, he insisted that he hada right 
to offer the bill reported by the Naval Committee 
as an amendment to the bill now under consider- 
ation in Committee of the Whole. There was no 
rule that forbade it. The only case in which an 
amendment could be properly refused was, where 
there was a palpable want of analogy between the 
amendment offered and the general subject-matter 


| 

| 

| amend 
The bill alluded to consisted of only one section; 
of the original bill. But there was no such want 


of analogy here. The bill before the committee | 





necessary for the accommodation and supply of tie United |! 


a salary of $1,200 per anrum, whose duty it shall be to | 


in the navy-yard, and that the same be paid out of any | 


Mr. PICKENS opposed the decision, and con- 
tended that the proposition could only be brought 
forward in a separate bill. He was in favor of 
the measure, but could not go for it contrary to 
order. 

Mr. PINCKNEY said, if it was the general 
sense of the committee, that the proposition was 
inadmissible in its present form, he would with- 
draw it, however unwilling he might be to lose 
the only opportunity this session would afford of 
obtaining the action of the House upon it. But 
unul such opinion was expressed, he would claim 
his right. ‘The Chair had decided in his favor, 
and he insisted, therefore, that he was in order, 
unless that decision should be reversed by the 
committee. He was glad to hear that his col- 
league was favorable to the measure; but if so, he 
could not understand why his colleague was op- 
posed to adecision which gave it the only chance 
‘of being acted on that could occur this session. 
He killed it with the very breath with which he 
| declared his approbation of it. Mr. P. said he 
had not heard his colleague distinctly in all that 
he spoke, but he had understood him to say that 
he could not consent thatthe people of Charleston 
should be bought up under the corrupting influ- 
ence of the spoils system. Mr. P. said tuat hus 
constituents were incapable of being bought up 
by any Government or byany means. His col- 
league did not know them, or he would have 
known that they were as high-minded and disin- 
terested in all their principles and actions as the 
people of any other community in South Caro- 

lina or the Union. They had petitioned for a 
navy-yard, and had shown the peculiar advant- 
ages of Charleston fora work of that description 
They had a right to do so, Itimplied no mean- 
ness or subserviency on their part. They called 
upon the Government to do what they believed 


|! to be of essential importance to the Government 
ted States be, and he is hereby, authorized to select and | F 


itself. But, whether the Government complied 
with their request or not, the people of Charies- 
ton would always act uprightly and independ- 
ently in politics, They would always oppose or 
support a measure according to their honest con- 
victions of its intrinsic character. They were 
not factious. They would not oppose every- 
thing, right or wrong, merely for the gratification 
| of personal or political hostility to a particular 
individual. 

Mr. ELMORE stated that Mr. P. had mis- 
| understood his colleague, [Mr. Picxens.] That 


‘| gentleman had certainly not intended to cast - 


| reflection on the people of Charleston, Mr. 
| understood him to say that the people would not 
ask favors of the Government, but that they de- 
'manded the establishment of a navy-yard as a 
'matter of right. What he (Mr. Pickens} had 
| said in relation to the ‘‘ spoils system” was in 
allusion toa remark that had fallen from the hon- 
| orable member from New York. 
| Mr. PINCKNEY was glad to be corrected, if 
| he had misapprehended his colleague. He hoped 
|| the subject would be acted on. All that he asked 
‘| was definitive action, This matter had been be- 
| fore the House two sessions already. He hoped 
| it would now be finally adopted or rejected. His 
| constituents had petitioned for it year after year, 
'and they had aright to know whether the work 
| would be constructed or not. It was recom- 
|| mended by the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Woodbury. It was recommended by the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Dickerson.* It 





i 
| 

|| * In proof of this assertion, Mr. P. referred to the follow- 
ing letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in reply to one 
which he (Mr. P.) had addressed to the Department in rela- 
tion to the erection of a navy-yard at Charleston: 

| Navy pag egy ogy 30, 1836. 


Six: In answer to your letter of 18th instant, upon 
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and skillful naval officers. It has been twice favor- 
ably reported on by the Naval Committee of this 
House. It comes, therefore, recommended to the 
favorable action of the House by every species 
of sanction that can be required for correct and 
judicious legislation in reference to a matter of 
this description. He hoped, thereforé, that the 
amendment would be adopted. 


Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, appealed to Mr. | 


P. to withdraw the amendment. 
sioners appointed at the last session had reported 


The commis- | 


in favor of Brunswick, and he thought it pos- | 


sessed superior claims, 


Mr. PINCKNEY denied the superiority of 


srunswick. It might have one or two feet more | 


of water than the Charleston bar, but it had none 
sufficient for the admission of a frigate. Charles- 
ton had ample depth for sloops and schooners, 
and Brunswick could admit none other. In every 
other respect Charleston possessed advantages 
and facilities, as a naval station, which no other 
place south of the Chesapeake could pretend to 
exhibit to the same extent. 

Mr. DAWSON, of Georgia, moved to strike 
out ** Charleston,’’ wherever it occurred in the 
amendment, and insert ** Brunswick, in the State 
of Georgia.’”’ He contended with Mr. Haynes 
for the superior advantages of the latter place. 
He spoke of the great depth of water at its bar— 
of its healthiness and salubrity—of the quantity 
and quality of the timber in its immediate vicinity. 
He called for the reading of the report by the 


commissioners. He asksd only for justice to the | 


State he represented. He had no objection to a 
navy-yard at Charleston, but the claims of Bruns- 


the subject of establishing a naval depot and dry-dock at 
Charleston, South Carolina, I have the honor to state that 
all the tacts necessary for forming a correct decision upon 
this subject are contained in a printed report (referred to in 


your fetter) of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 


of Representatives, of the 24th of June, 1834. 
In that report the advantages of making Charleston har- 
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is recommmended by many of our most experienced 


them. But, as the matter now stands, this col- | 
| lision between the two places will only be fatal | 


| he had never read it. 


| only mention their names— Captains Kearney 
_and Elliott—and every gentleman would recognize 
| them at once as eminently qualified to express an 


bor a naval depot are put in a strong point of view, and ob- | 


jections made to the measure successfully obviated. 


I have no additional facts to communicate to you; but 


us you ask my views and opinions upon the subject, [ do 
not hesitate to express them. 

i agree entirely with the Naval Committee in the above 
report, in the reasonings and facts stated by them, in the 
eonclusions to which they come, that “the establishinent 
ofa navy yard at Charleston, for the construction of smaller 
vessels of-war, would be expedient and desirable, as it 
would conduce to the public good.”’ 


I think further that this should be a place for the repair | 
of vessels, for which, at this time, a dry-dock is considered | 


an indispensable requisite. 

Ships returning from cruises generally require repairs, 
which makes it necessary to put them into dry-dock. For 
Uns reason they are generally directed to return to the ports 
in which our dry-docks are, and there their crews are paid 
off and discharged. 

A dry dock, in which sloops-of-war may be raised with 
perfect safety, can be constructed for about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars; and in the course of a 
single year, I have no doubt the public interest would be 
essentially promoted by the construction of such a dry dock 
at Charleston. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

M. DICKERSON. 
Hon. H. L. Pinckney. 


Mr. P. also referred to a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in relation to this subject, in reply to an 
application for his opinion by the chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the Senate. Itis recorded amongst the Senate 
documents of the last session of Congress. Mr. P. partic- 
ularly asked attention to the following extract, which is 


even stronger and more decisive, as regards the naval ad- | 


vantages of Charleston, than the preceding communication 
from the honorable Secretary to Mr. P. himself: 


** As to the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, I must 
beg leave to refer you to a report made on the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1826, to the Senate, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
(see Senate documents, first session Nineteenth Congress, 
No. 27.) , 

** This report contains much satisfactory information as 
to the harbor of Charleston, and leaves but little doubt that 
‘that harbor might be judiciously selected as a navy-yard for 
the building and repairing vessels of war, (except those of 
the largest classes.) 

** The position of that harbor, with respect to our squad- 
ron in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, affordsa strong 
argument in favor of selecting it as a naval station, inas- 
much as it is often important to obtain recruits of seamen, 
ana supplies of provisions and stores for our vessels, without 
the inconvenience and delay of visiting our northern ports. 

«“ There is no information in this Department beyond 
what is herein stated, as to the propriety of establishing 
navy-yards at Baltimore, or at Charleston. 

‘Tam, with great respect, your obedient, humble servant, 

«“M. DICKERSON, 
“ Hion Samvuet L. Sovrnarp, Chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the Senate of the United States.” 








wick must not be overlooked. He hoped that | 
Mr. P. would not press his amendment, but | 


allow him to substitute Brunswick in the place | 


of Charleston. 1] 


Mr. PINCKNEY said he was extremely un- 
willing to detain the committee at that late hour | 
of the day, but it was not his fault that he was | 
obliged to trespass on their patience. He had 
proposed an amendment to the original bill. The 
gentleman from Georgia endeavors to destroy it 
by.another. Surely, (said Mr. P.,) if either of 
us has a right to appeal to the other to withdraw | 


his proposition, I have a right to appeal to the |! 


gentleman—not he to me. Let him withdraw his 
substitute, and let both propositions be considered | 
separately and independently of each other, and | 


[ pledge myself that, if I shall be satisfied of the | 
claims of Brunswick, I will cheerfully support | 


to both. The gentleman may defeat Charleston, | 
but he cannot carry Brunswick. 

As to the report so much relied on, Mr. P. said 
Admitting all that was 
claimed for it, it only proved that there was a | 
conflict of authority as regarded the two places. | 
If Brunswick was recommended by certain offi- | 
cers, Charleston was warmly recommended by | 
others, equally experienced and skillful. He need | 


opinion on the point at issue. Both of those offi- 
cers, at different periods, had examined Charles- 
ton harbor, and other places in the South, and 
had made elaborate reports, earnestly recommend- 
ing the selection of Charleston as a naval station. 
Their authority was certainly equal to any that | 
had been produced in favor of Brunswick. It | 
was a remarkable fact, considering the very con- 
fident tone in which the gentleman speaks of | 
building frigates and ships-of-the-line at Bruns- 
wick, that a sloop-of-war, the Porpoise, had been 
stranded on Brunswick bar, only a few months | 
before the commissioners made their report, and | 
would have certainly been destroyed, but for the 
timely assistance of the steamboat Dolphin. Why | 
did not the commissioners embody that fact in 
their report? It shows either that their report is | 
wretchedly inaccurate as respects the depth of 

water, or that the navigation is peculiarly peril- 

ous; ineither of which cases the committee were | 
bound to hesitate before they did anything in | 
relation to Brunswick. And what is Brunswick? | 
Is ita large city? Has it a large population? | 
Has it any one advantage on earth, as a naval | 
position, that Charleston has not? No: there is | 
no town; no population; nothing but the name | 
of a place; and—instead of our being asked to | 
locate a navy-yard at a large city, where there | 
are mechanics to construct it, and a powerful | 
population to defend it, and ample means and | 
facilities for building and supplying vessels of | 
war—we are actually called upon to establish a | 
navy-yard at a place which affords no naval fa- | 
cility whatever, and in the desperate hope that it | 
may serve as the substratum of a town which | 





| speculators calculate to erect upon it. 


to no such project. 


Sir, I hope that this Government will lend itself | 
Every day, in this House, | 


| we are reminded of the impositions practiced on | 
| the Government by speculators in the publiclands; | 
| but surely, of all attempts to speculate on the | 


Government, this idea of establishing a navy-yard | 
with a view to the erection of a town, and the 
consequent enhancement in value of the private 


|| property of individuals is entitled to the palm. 


i| The 


gentleman says he only asks for justice! 


|| Then he should do as he would be done by! 
|| Twenty times the amount of public money had 


been appropriated for Georgia that had ever been 
for South Carolina. In addition to all that had 
been expended on her harbors and rivers, she 
had recently been benefited to a prodigious extent 
by the establishment, within her limits, of one 
of the branches of the Mint. But what had been 
done for South Carolina? Nothing —literally 
nothing. From the period of the Revolution to 


|| the present time, she had received of Federal | 


|| appropriations, with one or two insignificant 
|| exceptions, nothing more than the annual pay- 
‘ment of the salaries of the few Federal o 





cers 
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ed 


within her limits. The people of Charleston 
‘as if they were discarded by this Governm 
| They felt so, particularly, in relation to 


j atin 


felt 
ent, 
this 


| measure, because they were satisfied of the Supe. 


rior naval advantages of that city, and were 
| therefore constrained to believe that the continued 
refusal of Congress to adopt it arose from a fixe4 
determination to allow them no lot or part in the 
operepeetene of the public money. 

r. JARVIS, of Maine, inquired of Mr, p 
if Charleston had never been benefited by pubji- 
expenditures, what had been done with all th 
appropriations for forts and fortifications jn jx, 
harbor? 

Mr. PINCKNEY said he would tell the gen- 
tleman. It was true that various large appro. 
priations had been made for those objects. By: 
the money was not expended in Charleston. |, 
| did not go into the pockets of her mechanics, 
All the contracts were given to strangers—all the 
materials were brought from abroad—all the work 
.was performed by northern workmen; and though 
the city was certainly benefited by the forts, yer 
none of its citizens were employed in construct. 
ing them, or enriched by the appropriations cop. 
nected with them. Have tuey not, then, ine 
ground for complaint, and is it not high time tiat 
some portion of their contributions should be re. 
turned in actual expenditure amongst them, and 
that something should be done to stimulate their 
enterprise, and to manifest the equal and impar- 
tial spirit of the Government? 

Mr. P. said he had done with Brunswick. It 
would now be his object to show the superior 
coer of Charleston as a naval station over 
every other port south of the Chesapeake, and 
the consequent advantages that,would result to 
the Government from the establishment ofa navy- 
yard and dry-dock there. 

In the first place, Charleston is decidedly more 
populous, wealthy, and commercial, than any 

lace that has been named in competition with it, 
its population may be fairly estimated at fifty 
thousand. It far transcends all of its competitors 
| in exports and imports. It contributes incom- 








| se wo more than they do to the revenue of the 


} 


ederal Government. It carries on a very valu- 


| able and extensive foreign commerce, particularly 


| with the West Indies, for which it possesses 
| peculiar facilities. It is situated on one of the 
| most beautiful harbors in the Union, which is 
generally alive with vessels, both foreign and 
domestic, and from which egress can be effected 
in less than an hour to the ocean. The whole 
line of its front is composed of wharves, studded 
with substantial and capacious stores. It has six 
banks and two insurance companies, whose oper- 
ations are based on an aggregate capital of at 
least six millions. It possésses floating capital, 
also, to an amount that would enable it to carry 
| on advantageously twice the extent of its present 
trade. It derives important benefits from the 
railroad that connects it with Hamburg, opposite 
Augusta, in Georgia, which is the longest, and 
perhaps one of the most profitable, in the Union; 
and it is destined soon to realize still more im- 
portant benefits from the operations of commercit! 
companies that have recently been organized, with 
a view to a direct intercourse with Europe, and 
particularly from the completion of that magnifi- 
cent enterprise which is to unite the Atlantic with 
the valley of the Mississippi, and which will 
necessarily produce a prodigious augmentation 
to its trade. Such is the commercial character 
of Charleston. a 
As regards its general character for healthiness, 
Mr. P. had no hesitation to express it as his de- 
liberate conviction that it is one of the healiiest 
cities in this or any other country. Indeed, itis 
notorious that there are fewer deaths in Charles- 
ton, in proportion to its population, than wn any 
other city in the Union. is has been repeat 
edly proved by a comparison of its bills of mor 
tality with those of other places, and particularly 
the liteee cities of the North. By referring 
the documents, it would be seen that this asser- 
tion is corroborated by several eminent medi 
practitioners, afd particularly by the testumony 
of Captains Elliott and Kearney, both of whom 
have resided for several years at Charleston, and 
both of whom declare, as the result of their owD 
observation and experience, that seamen e0)0¥ 
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- ood health there as in any other port in the | schooners; and all that we ask is a navy-yard of 
United States. The yellow fever is of rare oc- || the secondary class, for the construction and re- 
From 1815 to 1825, a period of ten || pair of the smaller vessels. 


currence. ; oe 
years, there were but three years in which it made 


its appearance ; and out of a population of upwards 








I have the same 


|| authority for saying that the harbor is capacious 
|| and perfectly safe, and that the anchorage is ex- 


of forty thousand, the aggregate mortality pro- || cellent. That there may be no doubt, however, 


duced by those three visitations scarcely amounted | 


to seven hundred deaths; and, even of that num- || 


ber, a large portion consisted of the cases of indi-_| 
viduals who had been addicted to intemperance, 
or other vicious and: destructive habits. From | 
1925 to the present time,a period of eleven years, | 
there has been no recurrence of that malady; cer- 
tainly not to any such extent as to produce any 
eneral excitement or alarm, or to cause the least 
interruption to the commercial operations of the 
lace. I feel fully warranted, therefore, in pro- | 
nouneing that Charleston, generally speaking, is 
not inferior in healthiness, during the summer and 
autumnal seasons, to any other port; and itis well 
known, and universally admitted that, during the 
winter season, it is decidedly healthier than any 
city at the North. 

in relation to sick seamen, Charleston affords | 
everything in the way of medical attendance, and | 

roner comfort and accommodation, that can 
reasonably be considered important or desirable. | 
The naval hospital there is a large, eiegaut, and 
commodious building, calculated for the reception 
of a large number of patients, and constructed 
upon the most approved principles applicable to 
buildings of that description. It was erected, 
only afew years since, under an act of Congress 
that appropriated $15,000 for that purpose. Ac- 
cording to an agreement between the Treasury 
Department and the corporation of Charleston, 
the management of this institution has been en- 
tirely confided to the latter. ‘The physicians, and 
all other officers connected with it, are appointed | 
by the city council. It is superintended by a | 
board ofcommissioners, who meet regularly every 
week, and also by the Mayor of the city, whose 
duty itis to visit and inspect it once at least in 
every month. ‘The consequence is, that it is re- 
markably wellconducted. ‘The officers are skillful 
and attentive; the patients are treated with all 
possible care; and the records of the institution 
testify that the number of cases that have termin- 
ated fatally bears but a very small proportion to 
those that have recovered. 

As to the capacity of Charleston to furnish 
adequate supplies for vessels of war, I apprehend 
itisalmost needless for me to enter into argument. 
It must be obvious to every gentleman, that in a 
city so populous and commercial, there can be 
no difficulty whatever upon this point. The | 
Charleston market is decidedly one of the best in | 
the United States. It affords, at all times, every | 
kind of provisions usually required for public | 
vessels. It is supplied, not only from the rich 
interior of South Carolina, but from several of | 





thesouthern and south western States; and abund- || 


ant as the supply generally is, it is obvious that, 
if the establishment of a navy-yard should render | 
an increase necessary, it could easily be increased 
to any extent that might be demanded by the 
wants of the Government. 

Nor is there any greater difficulty as respects a 
suitable site for the location of a navy-yard. 
Captain Kearney enumerates several positions, 
both in the city and its vicinity, admirably adapted 
for this purpose. So does Commodore Elliott, in 
his pam upon this subject. If this measure 
should pass, however, the selection of a site 
would devolve, of course, upon the President. It 
's unnecessary, therefore, to say anything more 
concerning it. I pass on, then, to the bar and 
harbor, 

This is a most important point in the consid- 
eration of this question. I am deeply sensible 
that I ought not to expect the passage of this 
Measure, if there was any well-grounded doubt 


But, fortunately, [ am able to demonstrate that 
there is no rational cause whatever for apprehen- 
ston upon this point. I speak upon the authority 
of Captains Kearney and Elliott, and upon the 
testimony of intelligent and experienced Charles- 
ton pilots, They all concur in stating that the 
depth of water on the bar, at ordinary tides, is 
eighteen feet, and at high spring tides twenty 
feet. This is amply sufficient for sloops and 


'| that Charleston harbor is not only perfectly acces- 


a8 to the accessibility or safety of the harbor. | than at New York or Boston. 


| upon these points, I beg leave to read a brief ex- 
tract from Commodore Elliott’s letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, from which it will be seen 


| sible to sloops and schooners, but also to frigates. 
| It is as follows: 


| 
‘“‘The approaches to and over the bar of Charleston are 
| accessible to all sloops-of-war and smaller vessels, and may 
| be considered so for all vessels drawing sixteen feet of 
water, and even a greater number, by having recourse to 
| camels or lighters, as used by both the Russians and Dutch, 
and by ourselves, during the last war, on Lake Erie, in 
| floating vessels of war from shoal into deep water; and by 
| other means, in that of the Revolution, in June, 1776, by 
| the British, in passing over the bar four trigate-built sloops- 
of-war and two fifty-gun ships, (the Bristol and Experi- 
| ment,) under the command of Sir Peter Parker, in a united 
| attack on the works then erected on Sullivan’s Island, and 


subsequent evenis; and this may be done with greater 
facility now by the agency of steam.”’ 


I trust, then, Mr. Chairman, I have shown 
that the harbor of Charleston is perfectly acces- 
| sible to national vessels of the smaller classes; 
and, having done that, I now proceed to exhibit 


| 
| 
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itsadvantages, asa naval position, in certain other | 


particulars that are well worthy of attention. 


timber. The supply is inexhaustible, and of the || 


very best 


uality. The lower region of South | 


Carolina abounds with live-oak, white-oak, yel- | 


low pine, cedar, cypress, and, in a word, with 
every species of wood usually employed in ship 


Of these, I begin with the important article of 


opinion that the Carolina live-oak is superior to 
the Florida, and much more durable. Now, it is 
evident that it must be advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment to establish a depot for timber in the 
very center of the region in which it is produced. 


necessarily very hazardous and expensive, and, 
of course, a great saving would be effected to the 
Government, and the interest of the Navy would 
be materially promoted, by having a depot for it 


it might be carried, as required, to other sections 
of the country. And here [ would remind the 
committee that the preservation of live-oak is of 
the last importance to our Navy. It has already 
engaged the attention of our Government, and 
acts of Congress have been passed for that pur- 
pose. But the very best mode to preserve it is to 
establish a depot for it. This would necessarily 





individuals to attend to its production. In this 
point of view, then, the measure before us is 
ighly important to the Government; because, 


| only be able to obtain this indispensable timber, 
in any quantity that may be desired, and at a 
lower rate than it can be obtained in any other 
place, but, by enlisting the interest of landholders 
in this matter, it will contribute, directly and 

owerfully, to its preservation and production. 


timber. The excellence of the southern pine is 





kind of timber required for naval purposes, can 
be procured in greater quantity, and at cheaper 
prices, at Charleston than in*any other port of 
the United States. 

But timber is not the only article that can be 
procured cheaper in Charleston than anywhere 
eise. Labor 1s also cheaper there —certainly 
cheaper than in any city at the North. I have 


the authority of the most experienced shipbuilders | 


for saying that a sloop-of-war can be built or re- 
paired at Charleston on decidedly 
It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to trouble the committee with any 


details or comparative estimates to prove this | 


It is sufficient to say that such estimates 
may be found among the documents. But this 
is notall. Vessels-of-war can also be (I will not 

| say better, but) as well built there as in any other 
city. The mechanics of Charleston are numerous, 

intelligent, and skillful. The number employed 
in ship-building is probably three hundred. 


fact. 





building. Many of our naval officers are of | 





| rity. 
| which still remain a proud trophy of their failure, and of || 


| in the fact that it is strongly fortified. 
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be increased to the requisite extent. They only 
want encouragement. They are equal to any in 
the Union in skill and energy and enterprise; but 
they have languished more than any other inter- 
est from the want of adequate employment. Only 
give them encouragement, and their skill will be 
Soeuhsned and their energy displayed. Employ 
them to build or repair your vessels-of-war, and 


| L have no hesitation to pledge myself for them 


that every vessel built of Carolina ouk by Charles- 
ton workmen, will be equal in durability, effi- 


place, that has ever borne our flag upon the mount- 
ain wave or achieved a victory in our country’s 
cause, 

Another consideration well worthy of attention 
is the capacity of Charleston to protect a navy- 
yard. Itis all important, of course, that where- 


| 
| ciency, and elegance, to any built in any other 


should be surrounded with every possible secu- 
Now, Charleston not only offers such 
security in the strength of its population, butalso 
Indeed, 
the harbor of Charleston is perhaps better forti- 
fied than any other in the Union. A navy-yard, 
therefore, if located there, would necessarily en- 
joy all the protection that could be afforded by a 
powerful population and a well-fortified harbor, 
and would certainly be as sécure as any, and 
much more secure than some other works of a 
| similar description in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

There is another point, Mr. Chairman, with 
| which I must trouble the committee. I allude to 
the peculiarly advantageous position of Charles- 


1 ever an establishment of this kind is located, it 
| 
| 





ton, as a naval station, in relation to our com- 
merce with the West India Islands. I say noth- 
| ing of the great and growing importance of that 


| commerce; every gentleman knows its extent and 


|| too, that, while it is eminent 
| tion, it is exposed to great and peculiar perils. 
The transportation of so heavy an article is | 


near the place where it grows, and from whence | 


enhance its value, and render it the interest of | 


by establishing a depot at Charleston, it will not | 


| appreciates its value. ee gentleman knows, 
y 


entitled to protec- 


Now, the vessels required for its protection are 
the very class that it is proposed to have built in 
Charleston. It is important, moreover, to our 
| West India squadron, that they should have a 
| place of rendezvous, at which they may be con- 
veniently refitted and repaired. Now, Charleston 
| is precisely such a place. It is nearer and easier 
of access than any other southern port capable 
of affording protection and supplies. Vessels 
sailing from that port can attain their cruising 
ground, in the West Indies, easily and directly; 
while it is notorious that vessels, sailing from 
ports in the Mexican gulf, not only find great dif- 
ot in attaining them, but are frequentt? com- 
pelled to return for supplies before they reach 
| their stations, in consequence of the prevailing 
| winds and currents of that region. Now, this is 
certainly an immense advantage; one, indeed, 
that of itself alone should be conclusive of the 
| question; and that it may be properly appreci- 


| ated, and produce all the effect it is so well cal- 


|| It is unnecessary to speak of any other kind of || 


| well known everywhere. That, and every other | 


better terms | 


culated to produce, I beg leave to read the expo- 
sition given of it by Captain Kearney, in his 
report upon this subject: 


** Charleston lies nearer the range of our West India trade 
than any other port south of the Chesapeake capable of 
| affording equal protection in war, and repairs or supplies in 
| case of distress. ‘The gulf stream facilitates your passage, 
and carries you within a few hours’ sail of the port. _Cruis- 
| Crs, returning for supplies, will afford protection to convoys 
| as far as danger will be apprehended from pirates. Sailing 
| again from Charleston, you can avail yourself of the vari- 
| able winds which prevail as far south as the P*'« vas; by 
| keeping to the eastward as much as is necessary » < .1n the 
longitude of the passages into the West Indies, a si... .t pas- 
sage can be made; and it is practically known that a ves- 
| 
| 


sel can reach her cruising ground about the east end of 
Cuba or islands further to windward in less time, from that 
port, than from any port of the Floridas, or ports in the bay 
of Mexico, which lie west, directly to leeward. Sailing up 
the south side of Cuba is found very tedious, and almost 
impracticable for small vessels, during the season the trade 
winds blow hard. The gulf passage is preferred, and it 
will, therefore, be evident that a vessel must make a very 


places—from Charleston her course is direct. This is a 
matter of great consequence to our small class of vensels, 
which have not the capacity to take on board large suppiies 
of stores, and it is, therefore, desirable they should loss as 
little time as possible in going and returning to their sta- 
tions.’ 


In addition to this important advantage, as 
respects the protection of our West India com- 


| 
| circuitous route to gain the windward islands from these 
} 
| 
| 
1] 
| 
| 


If || merce, I might easily show the policy of selecting 
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Charleston as a naval station,in connection with 
the suppression of the slave trade. The traffic 
in slaves is still carried on to a very great extent, 
It is stated, upon the best authority, that “‘ many 
thousands of slaves are still anaually brought 
from Africa to the West Indies, and are landed 
and sold on the windward side of the French and 
Spanish islands.’’ Now, as this traffic has been 
declared to be piracy by our Government, it is 
the policy, and must be the desire, of our Gov- 
ernment, that the most efficient means should be 
exerted to arrest it. It is impossible, however, 
to exercise due vigilance in relation to this traffic, 
from a station so far to leeward as that of Pen- 
sacola, But it may be exerted efficiently from 
Charleston, from which the passage to the wind- 
ward islands is short, direct, and rapid. There 
are other views that might be presented in rela- 
tion to this division of the subject—such as the 
expediency of employing a number of small ves- 
sels, for the suppression of the slave trade, rather 
than an equal force of large ones; but I feel that 
I have already detained the committee too long, 
and, therefore, hasten to bring these observations 
to a close. 

I trust, then, Mr. Chairman, I have shown that 
Charleston possesses, in its wealth and commer- 
cial character; in its general healthiness, in its 
ample capacity to furnish medical attendance for 
seamen, and supplies of provisions for vessels of 
war, in its having a variety of eligible sites, in 
its easy accessibility to sloops and schooners; in 
the extent and safety of its anchorage; in the 
streneth of its population, and its well fortified 
harbor; in the variety, and excellence, and cheap- 
ness of i108 timber; in the cheapness of labor; in 
the number and skill of its mechanics; in its prox- 
imity to the West Indies, and the facility with 
which our West India squadron could be suc- 
cored, both in peace and war—every requisite for 
the judicious location of a navy-yard. I trust I 
have also shown the important benefits that would 
result to the Government, from establishing a 
navy-yard and depot there, in the great saving 
that would be effected to the Treasury; in the 
preservation and reproduction of the live-oak; in 
the efficient protection that would be afforded to 
our West India commerce, and the greater vigi- 


lance that would be displayed, and the happy | 


effects that would be produced, in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade; and if | have succeeded 
in showing all this, may L not hope that the com- 
mittee will concur with me that the measure be- 
fore us ought to be adopted? 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill is cer- 
tainly important to South Carolina; but it is not 
important to her alone. All the other southern 
States are deeply interested in it. An extensive 
and profitable intercourse is now carried on with 
South Carolina by the States of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Virginia, Large quantities of their produce are 
constantly pouring into the Charleston market; 
and, from the constantly increasing facilities af- 
forded tointernal communication by railroads and 
canals, this beneficial intercourse will naturally 
be augmented. But, to give it the most efficient 
impetus, and to carry it to the greatest possible 
extent, the necessity of a navy-yard is obvious. 
Such an establishment would accomplish two im- 
portant objects. [t would greatly extend the de- 
mand for western produce; and, by enlarging the 
quantity received at Charleston, it would always 
insure an ample supply for the uses of the Gov- 
ernment. Itis evidently, therefore, the interest 
of those States that there should be a navy-yard 
at Charleston, seeing that it would open to them 
a new avenue of commerce, and greatly increase 
the demand for their various products—a de- 
mand, too, that would be continually enlarging, 
fiom time to time, according to the gradual ex- 


tension of the Navy, and the consequent neces- | 


sity for increased supplies. 

‘Chere is only one other point, Mr. Chairman, 
to which I would ask attention. It is this: that 
it is not only the a but the bounden duty of 
this Government to observe impartiality to the 


different sections of the Union in the exercise of |! 


iis power and the dispensation of its patronage. 
Unquestionably, I would not contend that, where 
a work is neither demanded by the exigenties of 


' say that no State is more entitled than she is to 
| the liberal consideration of this Government. 


_ are imposed on them, and it must necessarily be 


|| the Union, to support this measure—particularly 
the Government, nor calculated to promote the | 
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general good, it ought to be constructed in a par- 
ticular State merely for the purpose of patroniz- | 
ing such State by an unnecessary expenditure of || 
the public revenue. But [do contend that, where | 
national policy, and the exercise of a liberal spirit | 
toa State, are both in favor of a measure, this | 
House should find in the latter a powerful induce- | 
ment to adopt it. Now the measure before uss |, 
precisely of this character. It is demanded by | 
the necessities of the Government, and it also 
affords a fair opportunity, and a most justifiable | 
occasion, for an act of generous liberality to the | 
long neglected and meritorious State which I have 
the bonor,in part, to represent. Assuredly, sir, || 
L would not say that South Carolina presents 
stronger claims to the kind feeling of this House 
than any other member of the Union; but I do 


South Carolina, sir, is one of the old Thirteen who 

resisted the tyranny and threw off the dominion 

of the mother country. She is one of the original | 
States that formed that glorious constitutional | 
compact, under whose happy auspices the ori- | 
ginal Confederacy has been doubled in little more || 
than half a century, and the population of the | 
country has increased fourfold. Her soil is full | 
of revolutionary battle grounds, and her history || 
is emblazoned with the deeds of revolutionary |, 
worthies. During our second contest for inde- |, 
pendence, she freely expended her blood and |, 
treasure, and she willas freely expend them again || 
whenever she may be required to do so by the | 
interests of our country, or the honor of our Gov- | 
ernment. And let me say, moreover, that whilst | 
she yields to no other State in enlightened patriot- | 
ism, and genervus devotion to the common weal, || 
she has always contributed much more largely || 
to the Federal revenue, in proportion to her pop- || 
ulation, than any other member of the Union! | 
But what act of liberality has been shown to her? | 
Whilst Federal munificence has been profusely 
and uninterruptedly lavished upon other sections 
of the Union, what has been done for South Car- || 
olina? Where are all your roads and canals? || 
Where all your navy-yards? 
at the North and East? 
less than five or six, of the largest size, close to || 


each other at the North, while, with the excep- || 


tion of the small one at Pensacola, there i8 nota \| 


single work of this description in all that long || 


line of defenseless coast south of the Chesapeake || 
bay! {| 


politic nor just. It will not do to tell me that the | 
Government has already more navy-yards than 
it wants, and, therefore, that there is no necessity 
for more. It is not true that there are more than | 
are wanted, for I have just demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of another, for the protection 
of our southern coast and of our West India trade. 
If there are more than are necessary, it must be | 
at the North where they are all established—cer- || 
tainly not at the South, where there is not one | 
from Hatteras to Florida, along an extensive and 

unprotected coast of more than, probably, a | 
thousand miles. Whether any of the existing 

establishments of this kind ought to be abolished | 
or not, it is not my purpose to discuss. I have | 
no doubt that more than one of them might be | 
abandoned with great advantage to the Govern- 
ment. But whether they are all retained or not, 
an additional navy-yard ought to be erected at 
Charleston harbor., [ have shown its indispensa- 
ble necessity to the South, and its corresponding 
importance to the Government. I do, therefore, 
appeal in favor of this measure, to the enlightened 
patriotism of this honorable body.’ Sir, ours is 
a Government of feeling and opinion. Teach the 
people everywhere to love it, by an impartial 
administration of its benefits and Loca and it 
is the strongest Government on earth. Alienate 
the affection of any portion, on the contrary, by 
causing them to feel and realize, that whilst all 
its benefits are conferred on others, all its burdens 


weakened, to the extent, at least, to which such 
disaffection may prevail. Ido, therefore, earnestly 
appeal to the good feeling, and enlightened judg- 
ment, of every gentleman, from every section of 


euttnemnens SS ee 


as I trust I have shown conclusively that its 


_and essentially advantageous to the best j) 


_was then taken on Mr. Dawson’s sub 
| which was rejected withouta divison, 


Are they not all || 
Yes, sir; there are not |! 


~ 


en eng 
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adoption would not enly be an evidence 
liberality to my constiwuents and State, 
act of wise policy in relation to the Gover 


of just 
but an 
nment, 


iterests 
of our Navy. 


After Mr. P. had concluded, several other gen. 
tlemen addressed the committee. The question 


, Sulute; 
; The ques- 
tion was then taken on Mr. P.’s amendmont. 
which was also disagrced to. S 


On Thursday, the 23d of February, the Navy 


| appropriation bill having been taken up for cop. 


sideration in the House, 
Mr. PINCKNEY renewed the amendment 


| which he had offered in Committee of the Whole 
_and again urged some of the leading arguments 


in favor of it. Mr. P. also brought to the notice 
of the House the fact, that he had that morning 


_ received a petition from Captain Pennoyer, of the 


steamboat Dolphin, praying remuneration for his 


_ Services in having rescued the United States brig 


of war Porpoise from a state of imminent per 
on Brunswick bar. The statement of Captain P, 
was fully confirmed by Captain Ramsay, show. 
ing conclusively that, so far from there being q 
sufficient depth of water at that bar for frigates 
and ships-ot-the-line, even the Porpoise (smaller 
than a sloop) had been stranded, and was very 
nearly destroyed, at the north breaker, in attempt. 
ing to enter Brunswick harbor. 

Mr. P. again insisted on the absurdity of estab- 
lishing navy-yards at places where there are nei- 


_ ther forts, nor mechanics, nor any naval requisite 


whatever. 

Mr. McKAY spoke in favor of selecting Beau- 
fort, in that State. 

Mr. DAWSON renewed his amendment in 


| favor of Brunswick. 


Mr. MANN, of New York, spoke’ in favor of 
a navy-yard at Charleston. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, followed on 
the same side, and did full justice to the superior 
claims of Charleston. 

Mr. HAYNES again advocated the claims of 
Brunswick. 

Mr. McKEON again urged the policy ofa 
southern navy-yard, and gave the preference to 
Charleston over all the places that had been 
brought forward in debate. 

Mr. GRAYSON was in favor of Charleston; 
but, if Charleston should not be selected by the 


. ae | House, he thought there was another point decid- 
Now, sir, permit me to say this is neither || 


edly preferable to the port of Brunswick. 

Mr. G. said, the objections of gentlemen to 
Charleston, proceeded from an erroneous, view 
of the extent of the navy-yard intended to be 
established there. It was nota yard for the con- 
struction of frigates that was proposed. If it 
were, the want of water on the bar was a valid 
objection. But for sloops-of-war and smaller ves- 
sels there was depth of water enough, and in all 
other respects but depth of water, Charleston was 


| superior to any place on the southern coast. 


Ter mechanics were already prepared for the 


| building of vessels of a description not inferior 


to any in the United States. A sloop-of-war 
might be ordered to be constructed there to-mor- 


' row, and would at once be built in the one 
l 


yard of one of her shipwrights, as skillfully and 
substantiallf as in any part of the country. If any 


other point an the coast were selected for a navy- 


yard, large expenditures for forts would become 
necessary. Charleston was already securely for- 
tified, and this expense would be saved. ‘There 
is not anavy-yard in the United States that would 
be more secure than the ong in Charleston, with- 
out the expense to Government of an additional 
un. 
, In her central position on the southern coast— 
in her industrious, skillful, and excellent mechan- 
ics—in the abundant supply sbe furnished of the 
best brick, and other building materials, and in 
the ship-timber which the vicinity afforded of the 
finest kind, Charleston afforded every advantage 
which could be demanded, except a good depth 
of water on her bar. 
If, however, the House was determined to set 
aside the claims of Charleston, and to select that 
oint of the coast where the best water was to be 
ound—where the bar should be deepest and most 
accessible—still the proposition of the gentleman 
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from Georgia could not be received. The report 
of the officers who surveyed Brunswick harbor 
docsitself afford ample proof that Congress should 
not decide in favor of that Harbor. These officers 
admit that Savannah bar is the deepest and most 
accessible on the coast. They say expressly that 
if a frigate could reach Coxspur, they might re- 
verse their decision in favor of Brunswick; but 
there is good reason to believe thata frigate might 
reach a much better point than Coxspur by the 
game inlet-—Savannah bar. That bar is the en- 
trance not only to Savanhah river, but to May | 
river. This arm of the sea—for such it is—leads || 
up toa fine, dry, healthy position, with a depth | 
of water, from the bar up, of nowhere less than |) 
twenty feet. This position is high, and affords 

excellent fresh water. Coxspur is a hard marsh, | 
with not a foot of high land, destitute of fresh 

water, and exposed to northeast gales from the 

ocean. Yet if these officers could carry a frigate 

toCoxspur, they would not have decided in favor 

of Brunswick. It is certain, therefore, that they 

could not have decided in favor of Brunswick if 

they had been acquainted with May river. 

If, then, the House determine against Charles- || 
ton, as the decision of the committee seems to || 
indicate they will, L ask that they shall wait for | 
further information, and act with a full under- | 
standing of all the facts connected with the sub- 
ject. H there is a better place than Brunswick 
jet it be ascertained, and let the House decide 
afier a full and accurate examination of the coast. 
Any decision now in favor of Brunswick would 
be premature. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Pincr- | 
wer’s amendment, by yeas and nays, which are 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ash, Bean, Borden, Buchanan, Burns, 
Casey, John Chambers, John F. H. Claiborne, Corwin, 
Cramer, Cushman, Denny, French, Fry, Gholson, Gillet, 
Grayson, Griffin, Hamer, Samuel 8. Harrison, Albert G. 
Harrison, Henderson, Hiester, Hubley, Huntington, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, Lane, Lansing, Joshua Lee, Abijah Mann, 
Moses Mason, Sampson Mason, May, McCarty, McKennan, 
Morgan, Muhlenberg, Page, Parks, Patterson, Franklin 
Pierce, D. J. Pearce, Pinckney, Sickles, Spangler, Sprague, 
Thomas, John Thomson, Turrill, Webster, and White—51. 


NAYS —Messrs. Adams, Alford, Chilton Allan, Bailey, 
Beauinont, Black, Bond, Boon, Boyd, Brown, John Cal- || 


hoon, Cambreleng, Carter, Chapin, Chetwood, Nathaniel || 
H. Claiborne, Coles, Craig, Crane, Crary, Cushing, Darling: | 
ton, Dawson, Doubleday, Efner, Everett, Fairfield, Fowler, | 
Fuller, James Garland, Granger, Grantiand, Graves, Gren- 
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proposition now before the House. Any argu- 


| ment to sustain such a self-evident truth will ob- 
scure it, and add nothing to its standing in the 


mind of any individual. 

My astonishment is greatly increased to see 
my personal and political friends oppose the meas- 
ure. For the good sense and honesty of those | 
friends I have the most profound respect and ven- 
eration. I am proud thatI am honored with their | 
confidence. This friendship has made a lasting 


| impression on my heart, so that lam the more | 


aggrieved to know that we may separate on this }| 
subject. I hope we will not disagree on such a || 
proposition, which is so conducive, in my opin- | 
ion, to the best interests of our country. 
I cannot see any necessity for a party action 
on this subject. My political friends, with whom 
I have had the honor to act, cannot discover any 
grounds on which to separate. I have been found 


| ** working in the harness’’ with them on all occa- 

| sions,and will continue to observe the same course, 

| let the fate of this proposition be decided one way || 
| or the other. I am not one of those individuals | 
| to condemn my political friends if they do not act 


in every particularas I do. On this occasion, they 
may possess some powerful reason of which Lam 
ignorant. 1 am one of the militia in our house- 
hold. I do notaspire to be a violent partisan, so 
as to follow party, with my eyes shut, against 
common sense and the good of my country. 

This being my situation, it may be the cause 
I cannot see the reasons by which some of my 
political friends are influenced on this subject. 

It is not unreasonable to see parties organized 
in every country. They are in this Republic, 
and it would not require the talents of a philoso- 
pher to see that they exist in this House. 

In order to advance the best interests of the | 
country, certain measures must be pursued. These 
measures ought to be founded on principle, to ad- 
vance the common welfare of the country. To 
prosecute these measures, parties must be formed 
and organized. Ihave always understood this 


| was the object of the great Democratic party in 


the United States. To advance the best interests 
of my country was, and is still, my object in act- 


| ing with this party. I have been with it ** time 


immemorial.”? ‘*The memory of man runneth 


| not to the contrary.”’ 


Being in this situation of mind and body I ap- 


nell, Joseph Hall, Harlan, Harper, Hawkins, Haynes, || peal to my compeers, my political friends, to unite 


Herod, Hoar, Howard, Hunt, Huntsman, Jarvis, Jenifer, 
Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Join W. Jones, Benjamin | 
Jones, Klingensmith, Lawrence, Luke Lea, Leonard, 
Lewis, Lincoin, Logan, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Job Mann, 
Martin, Maury, McComas, McKim, McLene, Mercer, Mil- | 
ler, Montgomery, Owens, Parker, Patton, James A. Pearce, | 
Pearson, Pettigrew, Phillips, Potts, Reed, Augustine H. 
Shepperd, Shinn, Sloane, Steele, Taliaferro, Toucey, Tur- | 
ner, Underwood, Vanderpoel, Wagner, Wardwell, Elisha | 


Whittlesey, Thomas T. Whittlesey, Lewis Williams, Sher- 
rod Williams, Yell, and Young—95. 


So the amendment was. disagreed to by the 
House. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. REYNOLDS, | 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 25, 1837. 


Mr. REYNOLDS, of Hlinois, rose and in sub- 
stance remarked as follows: | 

Mr. Speaker: My friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Graves] has made a long speech from a short 
piece of paper. I will make a short speech, be- 
cause | have no paper, or notes, at all. 
Tam utterly astonished that a subject so pal- 
may plain and easy to comprehend, and so man- 
ifestly just and right within itself, should meet 











fl were turned out into the wide world in search 
of plain and simple propositions, I would at once 
settle down on the one before the House. Its 
latitude and longitude, and all its various bear- 
ings, can be marked with mathematical precision. 
No one can misunderstand it, **if he has an eye 
‘0 see, or an ear to hear.’’ To give back to the 
people their own money, which is not wanted for 
the expenses of Government, seems to me to re- 
que no argument to support it. This is the 


and act together on this subject, which to my 
mind is so eminently calculated to advance the | 
welfare of the country. 

The militia of our party at the last session of 
Congress achieved a victory on this self-same sub- 
| ject, and thereby restored to the people their own 
money, after deducting from it all the appropria- 
tions which the public good required. These 
troops, without their file leaders, captains, or ser- 
geants, associated together, and with the good of 


' 
| 


| their oe stronger impressed on their hearts 
1 


than party discipline achieved the victory above 
| alluded to. 1 hope I will have the pleasure to see 
the same men act in the same manner, on the same 
subject, this year as they did the last. There is 
nothing in the nature of the subject to change the 
principle on which we acted at the last session of 
Congress. The people, to my knowledge, have 
not remonstrated against the act of the lust ses- 
sion on this subject. In the name of God, can 
we expect that the people will be displeased to 
have returned to themselves their own money, 
which the public expenditures do not need? The 
militia—I may term them the national guard— 
will again assemble around the national standard, 
and, without the interference of their drilled and 
| drilling officers, sustain this proposition, which 
will, in my opinion, be hailed by our countrymen 
as one of the best acts of this or any other ses- 
sion of Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, this proposition, standing pre- | 
eminently above the necessity of argument to | 
sustain it, I will consider some of the objections 
which are urged against it. It is contrary to the 
rules of this House to consider arguments which 
have been made in the Committee of the Whole. | 
Although these arguments were used with, no | 
| doubt, powerful effect in the committee last night, 
et we are not at liberty to speak of them in this 
ouse. This is, in my opinion, like many other 


| 








| 
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rules, positively against common sense, and 
against the advancement of the public business. 
The members composing the Committee of the 
Whole are the same who constitute this House, 
have the same faculties and reasoning powers in 
one case as in the other, and, | presume, have 
the same sentiments concerning this proposition 
in this House at this time, as they expressed last 
night in the Committee of the Whole, yet we 
cannot combat these arguments here, and show 
their fallacy. 

The general and common-place objectien is, 
that there will be no surplus revenue in the 
Treasury to distribute. This argument was sug- 
gested to me by my friends who sit near me, 
before I had the honor to address the Chair. It 
isto my mind an objection that is not even blessed 
with a relationship to good sense, Itis an orphan 
in the world without a godfather. Most objec- 


| tions, even if they are without foundation, can 


employ some sort of arguments to sustain them; 
but it is not the case with the one before us. 
Even the simple statement of the case ought to 
put it to rest forever; that if no surplus—no dis- 
tribution. 

If there is no surplus revenue, the act of Con- 
cress will remain adead letterin our statute-books, 
and will be in that respect similar to a thousand 
other inoperative paragraphs in these books. I 
cannot see why a provision cannot be enacted, 
to be perpetual and lasting forever, in relation to 
this policy? If it be right in one year, it will be 
proper and rightat any other, and all other times. 
It would be a singular provision for a miller to 
have a waste-gate to let the surplus water off his 
mill-dam for one year alone; and let the accumu- 
lation of water at other times break his dam. This 
may be considered a very humble comparison; 
but it is one known to everybody, and is, in my 
opinion, applicable to the case before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I can compare our situation to 
that of people in a steamboat in danger of ex- 
ploding from an excess of steam. What is to 
be done in such acase? Do you think, sir, that 
any man of common sense on board the boat 
would deliberately keep up the steam, and en- 
danger the vessel, and all on board, by inevitable 
explosion? The prompt remedy would be to let 
off the steam, So with the surplus. Let it off. 
Yet | have no fears of the United States explod- 
ing if the surplus revenue remains in the banks, 
or in the pockets of the people. 

The conspicuous figure an honorable gentle- 
man recently exhibited on this occasion, has made 
a lasting impression on my mind, and such as I 
hope the House will indulge me in noticing. The 
gentleman, with all that sage solemnity with 
which he is so eminently gifted, attempted to 
raise the curtain of futurity, and permit us, the 
uninitiated, to take a glimpse at the awful things 
which would take place, if the proposition to dis- 
tribute succeeded. 

The dissolution of the Government was ap- 
proaching to probability, and that he himself 
was laboring under the awful responsibility of 
warning the world ‘*to flee from the wrath to 
come.’” Moreover, if I recollect correctly, he 
advanced an idea that he then considered the 
Government of the United States as resting on 
his back. This speech brought forcibly to my 
mind the fable of Colonel Atlas, of ancient times, 
** sustaining the heavens on his shoulders.’’ One 
story had in it about as much truth as the other. 

The locus in quo of these Government disso- 
lutions has been changed from the South to the 
North. 

Another objection is made against this amend- 
ment, that it will establish an unnatural connec- 
tion between the Federal and State governments, 
injurious to both, and destructive to the latter. 
It is said that a dependence of the State govern- 
ments on the General Government will be created, 
and thereby a reduction of the State governments 
into a Federal consolidated government will be 
effected. I consider the good sense of the pores 
will correct this evil, if it be one, as well as other 
matters which have this tendency. The people 
in their State governments will not depend on this, 
the most uncertain thing of all contingencies, the 

surplus revenue. I would appeal to any reflect- 
ing man to say if the people could, with any cer- 
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tainty, depend on such precarious support for the 
State governments? Moreover, the people, as I 
heretofore observed, would have too much good 
sense to permit a revenue to be collected of them- 
selves to be again returned to them. Itisalla 
sham to gull the people to say this is a system to 
cstlect revenue and distribute it. It is a mere 
temporary expedient; but still a permanent pro- 
vision might be ingrafted on our laws, to be 
resorted to in similar emergencies. 

Mr. Speaker, another objection urged against 
this measure is thatthe proposition is not attached 
to its ** yoke-fellow;”’ the amendment is not made 
to a proper and appropriate bill. 

1 would appeal to the good sense of the mem- 
bers, who are now honoring me so much with 
their attention on this occasion, if it be not a sin- 
gular time now, at the close of a short session, to 
make this objection. If we had time to devote to 
eliguette, and nice and strict ceremony, then the 
argument might be considered. These secundem 
artem. gentlemen must have more time than we 
now have, to urge these objections with any hopes 
of success. I am not atall acquainted with nice 
dandyism, but I am told, by their rules and reg- 
ulations, a person is the most genteel to wear a 
suit of clothes all of the same color; yet I see 
around me gentlemen clad in different colors, and 
still appear toa great advantage. So it will be 
with the amendment to the bill before the House. 
The proper officers of the Government will both 
find it and execute it, if we pass it. 

Mr. Speaker, another objection is that it is im- 
proper, and even some say itis unconstitutional, 
to raise a surplus fund for distribution. 

It would be extremely unwise to collect money 
to distribute it to the people again. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that such an idea never once 
entered the heads of the framers of the Consti- 
tution. It would be notonly unwise, but absurd, 
to suppose the people would permit such an idle 
ceremony to go on, without either honor or profit 
to themselves, 

This proposition does not impose the necessity 
on Congress to raise a revenue to distribute it, 
It only provides, if there exists a surplus in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January, 1838, then, and 
in that event, to distribute it among the States, in 
the proportion mentioned in the amendment. 


Such surplus existing in the Treasury is a | 


misfortune; but it is one from which we can be 
relieved with the greatest ease. 


In governments, as in other things, we cannot | 


expect perfection. The object of Government, 
in this respect, is to raise a revenue proportionate 
to the wants of the Government; but it is not in 
the power of the human mind, it is not in the 
compass of human wisdom, on all occasions, to 
make the revenue correspond with the expendi- 
tures of the Government. The means by which 
we raise our revenue are such that we cannot ¢x- 
pect to make the one equal to the other on all oc- 
casions. When we have notenough revenue, we 
borrow to make up the deficit. 
too much, why not send it back to the people in 
their State Legislatures? 

I have, on all occasions, voted for every prop- 
osition to reduce the tariff duties, and to abridge 
the sales of the public lands, in such manner as 
for the revenue to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment. I think Congress has the power to remodel 
what is called ‘* the compromise act.’’ The sales 
of the public lands should be confined to actual 
settlers, and that at reduced prices for lands which 
have been in market for a number of years. If 
this course had been pursued, and the proper re- 
ductions made, we would have had no trouble on 
the subject of the surplus revenue. 


I make no charges against the chairmen of the | 


committees having these subjects in their charge, 
in neglecting their duties; but I do not see why 
both the subjects of the sale of the public lands 
and the reduction of the tariff duties might not 
have been acted on at the present session. I was 
at all times ready to act on them, with or with- 
out speeches. It is agreed on all sides that money 
is a dangerous neighbor, and has a corrupting in- 
fluence. It is like Satan in the garden of Eden. 
Gentlemen who contend against this amendment 
say that this money will corrupt and ipjure the 


When we have , 


| Britain. 
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it. [ cannot discover the force of the argument 


that induces them to arrive at this conclusion. | 


It may impose on the State Legislatures more 
business and responsibilities in the discharge of 
their duties; but it cannot have a necessary tend- 
ency to corrupt the people. If this proposition 
be rejected, and the money deposited in the pet 
banks, what will be the consequences? There is, 
to say the least of it, more danger of corruption 
in the latter case than in the former. These banks 


are private corporations, and responsible to no- | 


body, further than they are bound by dollars and 
cents. They have the power, and will act to the 
best advantage to make money, and to retain the 


money that may be deposited with them. They | 


afe sharp, and shaving, and skinning in their opera- 


tions, and will move in very acute angles to make | 


money. : 
I will present to the House another view of 


these banks as to their solvency. It was in former | 
days very fashionable for banks to break and | 


become insolvent to a vast amount of money. 
This is a matter of history known to every body, 
legislative, judicial, or otherwise. The country 
may again be visited with such a calamity as 
heretofore, and the banks, from one end of the 
Confederation to the other, may either become 
insolvent or collapsed to such extent as to be un- 
able to pay the governmental deposits, The Gov- 
ernment has already lost vast sums by banks. 
The surplus funds being deposited in these banks 
thus situated, and liable to insolvency, I would 
ask any candid man to say in which situation 
would the money be the most secure—in the 
banks, or in the hands of the people, managed by 
their State Legislatures? Itseems to me that no 
man can lay his hand on his breast and say that 
the money is as secure in the banks as with the 
people themselves. If the public money be in- 
tended for deposit only, in the possession of the 
States it is safe. If it never is to be returned, 
then it is also safe in the people’s own pockets. 
It seems unreasonable to me that the banks 
should use this public money, with all their lia- 
bilities to insolvency and their natural tendency 
to skin; and that, too, without profit to the Gov- 
ernment, when the same money may be safe in 
the hands of the people, and used to their own 
advantage. [At this time Mr. McKim rose to 
state that the time (three o’clock) had arrived 
when the House took a recess. 
from Maryland is more pleased with his dinner 
| than any other earthly consideration. I will not 
deprive him of his pleasure, although I had much 
more to say on this subject. I will close my 
remarks. 





CONNECTICUT MILITIA CLAIMS. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. INGHAM, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue Hovse or RepresEnrTArTIvEs, 
February 25, 1837, 


On the motion of Mr. Tovcey to amend the Army Bill, by 
inserting a clause for the payment of the claim of the 
State of Connecticut for the services of her militia during 
the late war. 


Mr. INGHAM said, that although that wasa 
question of more than mneeey interest to the 
people of Connecticut, as involving a claim of 
| that State upon the General Government of nearly 
$100,000, it was, in his judgment, quite as im- 
portant to know whether Congress would con- 


| stantly refuse to pay a demand against which no 


| serious objection could be raised. The claims of 
Massachusetts, resting on precisely analogous 

| grounds, had been recognized and paid, but no 

 Tiapocition had been shown to meet those of 

| Connecticut; and he was desirous of having the 

| oe settled, whether Connecticut was enti- 
t 


ed to,the same justice which had been dispensed 


| to Massachusetis and other States. The claim 
| was for services rendered by the militia, and dis- 


_bursements made, during the late war with Great 
By a resolution of the last session, it 
_wasreferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
| which reported a bill for its liquidation and pay- 


people and their State Legislatures by distributing |! ment; and the amendment, which was proposed 


I see my friend | 


ee 
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ee 
|| and Jost in Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union, and which was then under consid. 
| eration, was a literal transcript of the substantial 
| parts of that bill. 
|| _ But it was asserted by the honorable gentleman 
|| from Tennessee that this amendment could not 
| be incorporated into this bill. That, indeed Was 
| anew discovery, for there was no rule of the 
|| House opposed to it; and, in point of fact, tha: 
ae had been so amended, both in the Senay. 
and in the House, as to make provision for the 
payment of the Tennessee volunteers in 1836; o;. 
in other words, to pay the militia of Tennesse. 
, The two cases were, in principle, perfectly angi. 
ogous; and the only tangible difference between 
| them was, that the demand of Tennessee origin. 
ated within the last twelve months, while those 
of Connecticut had been of twenty-two years’ 
| standing. The bill appeared to be competent fo, 
meeting the claims of the Tennessee volunteers 
and when the amendment for that purpose was 
| offered, no such objections were heard from the 
| gendeman; but when it was proposed to satisfy 
|| other claims by a similar amendment, the gentle. 
man immediately discovered that such a proceed. 
ing was not in order. They had been told that 
it was proper to provide in that bill for the claim 
of Tennessee, because it had been subjected to 
the examination of the Committee of Claims. 
|, True, and the claim of Connecticut had been sub. 
| jected to the examination of the Committee on 
| Military Affairs. They were both standing com. 
|| mittees of that Hlouse, and equally entitled to its 
| confidence and respect. The objection, at best, 
|| was a mere matter of form, and if it was intended 
|, to act upon the subject at all, a more suitable 
| opportunity could not be presented. 
| Gentlemen have said that they were ready to 
meet this claim whenever the bill reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs should come up in 
its order. But wherefore not meet it at once? 
|The claims of other States had been transferred 
to, and incorporated in, the bill under considera- 
tion, instead of being suffered to remain on the 
Calendar, and come up in their order; and where 
could exist the validity of the objection against 
the claim of Connecticut taking the same course? 
| It was well understood by every member there 
_ that, unless the amendment should be incorpor- 
ated into the bill, the subject could not possibly 
receive the action of that Congress. Mr. 1. hoped, 
| therefore, that he should hear no more said about 
| taking up this claim in its order, and especially 
_by gentlemen who proposed to be friendly to 
It. 
It was said by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Harpr,] that about $200,000 were uppro- 
| priated at the last session of Congress to improve 
| the harbors within the State of Connecticut, and 
| that she was ‘‘a favored State.”? It would be 
| difficult to see the precise bearing of this fact, 
| 








even if it were correctly stated, upon the ques: 

tion before the House. It was true that Congress 

did, at the last session, so far open its eyes (o the 

neglected condition and just claims of Connect 
|| cut, as to appropriate about $55,000 (not $200,000, 
| as stated by the gentleman) to advance the inter 
| ests of commerce in that State What was meant 
| by the declaration that she was ‘‘ a favored State,” 
| Mr. I. knew not, unless it was an act of favor to 
|| refuse payment of her honest claims upon the 
|| General Government, which had been due more 
| than twenty years. 

But the gentleman did not stop there. He had 
| asserted that the Executives of some of the New 
|| England States, during the late war, withheld the 

command of their militia, when in the service of 
the United States, from the officers of the United 
States, and that he would never consent to pay for 
the services of militia under such circumstances; 
and the gentleman said he wished to know if 
this claim was not obnoxious to that objection. 
| Sir, (said Mr. I.,) I will advert to the history of 


'that claim, and, when I shail have done 80,1 
| greatly mistake the character of the honorable 
| gentleman if he himself would not be willing 
vote for its payment. 
During the first year of the war, but little ex- 
ad had been incurred for the defense of that 
State; but in June, 1813, the frigate United States 
and her prize, the Macedonian, were driven into 
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es | 
her waters for protection, by a superior naval | of the General Government. The Governor of 
force of the enemy. hey were removed a short | Connecticut, having also adopted similar views, 
distance from the Sound to a place of greater se- || accordingly on the 12th of September, as already 
curity, Where they remained until the close of the || stated, transferred the command of the militia 
war. The coast, throughout its whole extent, | near New London to a major general of that body. 
was immediately laid under a strict blockade, || The Executive of the United States properly re- 
which was rigidly enforced until the peace of || sisted such a forced construction of the Consti- 
1815. There was imminent danger that the en- || tution, and refused to allow any claim for the 
emy would debark in the vicinity of New Lon- |) services of militia rendered under circumstances 
don, pass over land to the ships in the river,and | of that character. At a subsequent date, how- 
destroy them. To prevent such an occurrence, || ever, when the asperity of party contests had in 
the militia were immediately called out in suffi- || some measure subsided, Mr. Monroe, at that time 
cient force, placed under the command of a brig- || President of the United States, was induced, by 
adier general in the service of the United States, the solicitations of the State of Magsachusetts, 

i 

| 

| 


and posted on both sides of the river, between || then urging her claim, to review the subject, and 
the British squadron and the ships. In conse- || though he strictly adhered to his former construc- 
yence of this movement these vessels were pre- || tion of the Constitution, under which the claims 
served; butthe enemy soon commenced the pillage || of Massachusetts and Connecticut had been dis- 
and destruction of private property. Numerous || allowed, yet in view of the modified tone of pub- 
vessels were taken in Long Island sound, and in’) lic sentiment, and the disclaimer by the then 
April, 1814, a great amount of shipping was de- | executive of the former State of the principle 
stroyed in Connecticut river. In August of the |; maintained by his predecessor, he thought it 
same year an attack was made upon the village | advisable to waive the obligation. Ina special 
of Stonington. The skill and gallantry with || message upon this subject, communicated to 
which the place was defended were matters of | Congress on the 23d of February, 1824, he 
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history, and required no commendation. ‘The | 
commerce of the State was suspended, and almost 

entirely prostrated, from June, 1813, to the close | 
of the war. It was one of the most gloomy pe- 
riods of their political history. Differences of 
opinion as to men, and the course of policy pur- | 
sued by those in power, greatly embarrassed the || 
administration of the General Government. The 
militia, however, with the most patriotic motives, 
rallied for the preservation of the public prop- |! 
erty—the ships of war. They did preserve them. || 


1} 


They were saved from recapture and destruction | | 


by the enemy through their patriotic efforts. || 
‘They devoted their time, they expended their | 
money, and they hazarded their lives, for the || 
protection of the property and honor of the na- | 
tion. ‘The enemy were compelled to recede, and | 
the ships remained in security until the close of 
the war. The great and wanton destruction of |, 
private property during that period, was justly || 
attributable to the fact that the national vessels 
occupied the waters of that State, and were de- 
fended by her militia, yet they asked no com- || 
pensation for the vast amount of individual loss || 
and suffering, but simply remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered, and allatiomenth actually made, 
in defending our ships of war when they were 
unable to defend themselves. A more meritorious 
claim could not, in his opinion, be imagined. It 
had subsequently, in 1816, been presented to the 
Government for allowance, with all the vouchers 
and evidences in its support; but was rejected, || 
for the reasons stated by the gentleman from || 
Kentucky, and which he (Mr. 1.) would now | 
briefly consider. 

The militia in question had been called into 
service under a requisition of the National Execu- 
tive, and commanded by an officer of the National 
Government, until the 12th of September, 1814, 
when the command was assumed by a major 
general of militia, under the executive of the 
Slate, 

No change, however, occurred in the plan of 
operations, but the campaign was properly and || 
successfully conducted. 

It was (said he) well known that a difference 
of opinion existed between the chief Executive | 
of the Union and the executives of several of the 
New England States, in reference to the true con- 
struction of the third section of the first article, | 
and the second section of the second article, of | 
the Constitution of the United States, relating to 
the militia in the several States when called into | 
the actual service of the United States. An Opin- || 
ion was entertained by many of the distinguished || 
jurists in New England, that the militia of the || 
States, when in the service of the United States, || 
should continue to be commanded by their own || 
officers, and not by those of the General Gov- || 
ernment. This opinion was embraced both by | 
the executive of Massachusetts and by the su- || 
preme court of that State, to which the question | 
ad been submitted. Assuming such to be the | 
true construction of the Constitution, the Gov- | 


i 


ernor of Massachusetts refused to submit the | 


| 
| 


militia of that State to the command of the officers i cluded by expressing a hope that, in the room of 


says: 

**T have been led to conclude, on great consideration, 
that the principles of justice, as well as a due regard for 
the great interests of our Union, require that this claim, in 
the extent proposed, should be acceded to. Essential ser- 


|| vice was rendered, in the late war, by the militia of Massa 


chusetts, and with the most patriotic motives. It seems 
just, therefore, that they should be compensated for such 


| service in like manner with the militia of the other States. 


‘rhe constitutional difficulty did not originate with them, 
and has now been removed. It comports with our system 
to look to the service rendered, and to the intention with 
which it was rendered, and to award the compensation 
accordingly, especially as it may now be done without the 


| sacrifice of principle. The motive, in this instance, is the 


stronger, because well satisfied [ am, that, by so doing, we 
shall give the most effectual support to our republican insti 
tutions. No latent cause of discontent will be left behind. 
The great body of the people will be gratified, aud even 
those who now survive, who were then tn error, cannot fail 
to see, with interest and satisfaction, this distressing occur- 
rence thus happily terminated. I therefore consider it my 
duty to recommend to Congress to make provision for the 
settlement of the claim of Massachusetts, for services ren- 
dered in the late war by the militia of the State, in con- 
formity with the rules which have governed in the settle- 


| ment of the claims for services rendered by the militia of 


the other States.”’ 


Upon the communication of that message, and 


also upon a memorial from Massachusetts, Con- 


gress proceeded to the consideration of the sub- 
ject; and, after the most mature deliberation, 
adopted the views of the President, determined 
to allow the claims, and an act was accordingly 
passed providing for their settlement. Under that 
act a great proportion of them had already been 
paid, and it only remained for Congress, in’ the 
present instance, to follow the same course of 
proceeding, and leave no further sources of jeal- 
ousy or complaint. The two cases were, in all 
respects, precisely parallel, and the objections to 


| them the same. Massachusettsand Connecticut 


had proceeded together in their difficulties with 
the General Government, and were, nearly at the 
same time, found to entertain different political 
sentiments. Eewas not (he said) and never had 
been, one of those who approved the peculiar 
opinions that had given rise to those difficulties, 
but he believed that no consideration of that na- 
ture ought toinfluence him, orany other member 
of the House, in determining the merits of this 
claim. Adverting once more to the character of 
the claim, he would no longer detain the House. 
The Connecticut militia were not called into ser- 
vice by State authority, but under a requisition 
of the President; and the motives with which that 
call was responded to; the nature of the services 
rendered; their importance in securing the na- 
tional property from destruction, were all facts 
which could not fail to commend their claim to 
the most favorable attention of Congress. It had 
never been met by any legislative enactment, but 
was rejected by the President rather on the ground 
of expediency than positive law. The only ob- 
jection ever offered to their validity had been 
waived by him who was principally instrumental 
inraisingit. Ithad been abandoned by the Pres- 
ident, and the payment of similar claims to the 
State of Massachusetts had been directed by Con- 
gress. After some further remarks, Mr. I con- 
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any further delay, the amendment under consid- 


eration would be adopted. 

[The amendment was adopted by the House, 
ingrafted on the bill, which was passed, and 
having been concurred in by the Senate, subse- 
quently became a law.]} 


SALT TAX, 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, February 21, 1837, 


On the motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, to strike 


salt from the bill. 


Mr. BENTON rose to ask for the yeas and 
nays on this motion, and to give some reasons 
why it should not prevail. It was a motion vital 
to the bill, and touched an item in which its great- 
est value consisted. The motion was to strike 
from the bill the article of salt, now paying a 
heavy duty, and which this bill proposed to make 
free of duty. The item was important for the 
amountof revenue which it produced, say $650,000 
per annum; and far more important as being an 
article of prime necessity and universal use. 
This being the importance of the article, 1, for 
one, (said Mr. B.,) am willing to go into the dis- 
cussion of the whole policy of the bill upon this 
motion; and further, if the motion prevails, and 
salt is to remain a taxed article, | care but little 
for the rest of the bill. The remainder of the 
articles embraced in it, with the exception of com- 
mon blankets, Indian blankets, Liverpool earth- 
enware, and a few others, are either luxuries or 
trifles; and if we cannotsucceed in rescuing from 
taxation this article of universal use and prime 
necessity, | shall not exert myself to rescue luxu- 
ries and trifles from it. 

We are met at the threshold of this debate by 
ay objection which applies not only to the articie 
of salt, butalso to almostevery article of any con- 
sequence or importance which the bill contains; 
and which objection, if it prevails, will reduce the 
bill to the lowest degree of insignificance, if not 
to a state of absolute nullity. This objection is 
founded upon the last clause in the last section 
of the famous act of March 2, 1833, commonly 
called, by its friends, the compromise act, but 
which has no feature of a compromise, except 
between politicians, and was, in itself, a frustra- 
tion of the expressed will of the people, and emi- 
vently disadvantageous to the country, as well as 
grossly derogatory to the powers of Congress. 
That act, in the clause referred to, undertakes to 
tie up the constitutional hands of Congress to 
legislate on the subject of duties until the 30th 
day of June, in the year 1842, except in relation 
to articles which, by the act of July 2, 1832, 
were subject to an ad valorem duty of less than 
twenty per cent., and then limits Congress to ac- 
tion upon this small class of items on the contin- 
gency of a deficit or excess in the revenue; with 
a further gracious permission, in the event of 
either of these contingencies, to supply the want, 
if there is a deficit, by raising the duty on this 
class of articles to twenty per cent., and to cut off 
the excess, if there is too much, by reducing the 
rates of duties on the same class of articles. ‘This 
is the act! and the bare statement of its enact- 
ments presents an arrogant and unconstitutional, 
and, as the event has proved, a most unwise at- 
tempt to tie up the hands of Congress for nine 
years, upon the main subject for which the Fed- 
eral Government was created! and upon which 
constant attention and frequent action from Con- 
gress is required ! 

I do not go into the full objections to this mis- 
called compromise act at present; another occa- 
sion, in the course of the debate, will be taken 
for that task. At present, | limit myself to a 
mere reference to the heads of my objections to 
it at the time it was passed; namely, that it was 
no compromise to which the States or the people 
were parties, but a mere arrangement between a 
couple of politicians, to get rid, for a little while, 
of a bone of contention between themselves, and 
to enable them to put their shoulders together 
against the Administration, and, thus arranged, 

. was carried through on a cry of civil war and 
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disypion; that it was artfully contrived to keep | This was the salt commonly called Liverpool. It ‘and this check operates with tha gteaten § 


up high duties for nine years, and then to let all 
down at once by a plunge, and so produce a gen- 
eral revulsion, and united effort at restoration to 


the elections, and in the total defeat of the high 
tariff candidates for the Presidency and Vice Pres- 
idency; that it was eminently disadvantageous to 
the South and West, as it went to prevent further 
relief from duties ull 1842, and then left Congress 
at full liberty, after that period, to raise the duties 
as high as ever; and, finally, that it was an arro- 
gant, unconstitutional, unwise, and impotent at- 
tempt to limit, restrain, and nullify the action of 
Congress upon a subject on which they were 
bound by the Constitution to act just so often as 
action was necessary. For these reasons, and 


many others, f opposed this act at the time it was | 
assed, and declared then, as 1 declare now, that | 


should pa 


no more regard to it than to any 
other act of 


ongress, and that I should act upon 


the subject of duties whenever it seemed neces- | 


sary, by looking to the Constitution of the United 
States, and not to this little truce between a couple 
of antagonist politiciaus, for the source of my 
legislative powers. 

The article of salt would fall, as would almost 


every valuable article inthe bill under the prohibi- | 


tions of this act. By that act Congress is doubl 
prohibited from legislating upon it until the ad. 
vent of that great day for recovering our consti- 
tutional powers, which is designated as the 30th 


day of June, in the year 1842! The prohibition | 
is double—first, as an article not paying an ad | 


valorem, but a specific, duty; and next, as paying 
a duty above twenty per cent. on the value. 
der this act, then, our powers are gone, but under 
the Constitution they are in full force; and, as 


that Constitution does not warrant the levy of | 


more money for the Federal Treasury than the 


Federal wants require, and we are now levying | 
more than we want, I, for one, shall proceed to | 
reduce the levy, and shall have recourse to the | 
salt tax as the leading and most eminent article | 
I put it at | 


on which the reduction should fall. 
the head of the list of the articles for abolition of 
duty, both for the amount of the tax which it 
produces, and the nature of the article itself. 
The tax which it brings to the Treasury is about 
$650,000 per annum; the article upon which it is 
levied is one of most universal use, and of most 
indispensable necessity. 
itself, amounting to near an average of one hun- 


but it is only by looking into the detail of the 
tax—its amount upon different varieties of salt— 
its effect upon the trade and sale of the article— 
upon its importation and use—and the conse- 
quences upon the agriculture of the country, for | 
want of adequate supplies of salt—that the weight 
of the tax, and the disastrous effects of its impo- | 
sition, can be ascertained. Tocnable the Senate | 
to judge of these effects and consequences, and 
to render my remarks more intelligible, I will | 
read a table of the importation of salt for the year | 
1835—the last that has been made up—and which 
is known to be a fair index to the annual impor- 
tations for many years past. With the number | 
of bushels, and the name of the country from 
which the importations come, will be given the 
value of each parcel at the place it was obtained, 
and the original cost per bushel.* 

Mr. B. would remark that salt, being brought 
in bailast, the greatest quantity came from Eng- | 
land, where we had the largest trade; and that 
its importation, with a tax upon it, being merely 
incidental to trade, this greatest quantity came 
from the place where it cost most, and was of far 
inferior kind. The salt from England was nearly | 
one half of the whole quantity imported; its cost | 
was about sixteen cents a bushel, and its quality 
was so inferior that neither in the United States, 
nor in Great Britain, could it be used for curin 
»rovisions, fish, butter, or anything that require 
ong keeping, or exposure to southern heats. 
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{* See table at the foot of next column.] , rt 


Un- | 


This tax is great in | 


dred per cent. upon the mass of the salt imported; | 


({Februa ry Qh, 
Salt Tox—Mr. Benton. uae 








was made by artificial heat, and never was, and 
never can be made pure, as the mere agitation of 


_ the boiling prevents the separation of the bittern, 
their former position, by all the parties interested | 
in sthe high tariff; that, far from conforming to | 
the will of the people, it was a frustration of their | 
expressed will, made known in the issue of all | 


and other foreign and poisonous ingredients with 
which all salt water, and even mineral salt, is 
more or less impregnated. The other half of the 
imported salt costs far less than the English salt, 
and is infinitely superior to it; so far superior 
that the English salt will not even serve for a 
substitute in the important business of curing 
fish and flesh, for long keeping or southern ex- 
posure. This salt was made by the action of the 
sun in the latitudes approaching, and under the 
tropics. We begin to obtain it in the West In- 
, dies, and in Jarge quantity on Turk’s Island; and 
| get it from all the islands and coasts under the 

sun’s track, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Black 
| Sea. The Cape de Verd Islands, the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
the Mediterranean coast of France, the two coasts 
of Italy, the islands in the Mediterranean, the 
coasts of the Adriatic, the Archipelago, and up 
to the Black Sea, all produce it and send it to 
us 


The table which has been read shows that the 
| original cost of this salt—the purest and strongest 
in the world—is about nine or ten cents a bushel 
| in the Gulf of Mexico; five, six, and seven cents 
| on the coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal; 
three and four cents in Italy and the Adriatic; and 
| less than three cents in Sicily. Yet all this salt 
| bears one uniform duty; it was all twenty cents 
| a bushel, and is now near ten cents a bechebs so 

that while the tax on the English salt is a little 
| upwards of fifty per cent. on the value, the same 
tax on all the other salt is from one hundred to 
two hundred and three hundred and near four 
hundred per cent. The sun-made salt is chiefly 
| used in the Great West, in curing provisions; the 
| Liverpool is chiefly used on the Atlantic coasts; 
and thus the people in different sections of the 
Union pay different degrees of tax upon the same 
articles, and that which costs least is taxed most. 
A tax ranging to some hundred per cent. is in 
itself an enormous tax; and thus the duty col- 
lected by the Federal Government from all the 
consumers of the sun-made salt, is in itself ex- 
cessive, amounting, in many instances, to double, 
treble, or even quadruple, the original cost of the 
article. This is an enormity of taxation which 
strikes the mind at the first blush; but it is onl 
the beg uning of the enormity, the extent of whic 
is only discoverable in tracing its effects to all 
their diversified and injurious consequences. In 
| the first place it checks and prevents the impor- 
tation of the salt. Coming as ballast, and not as 
an article of commerce on which profit is to be 
made, the shipper cannot bring it except he is 
supplied with money to pay the duty, or surren- 
ders it into the hands of salt dealers, on landing, 
| to go his security for the payment of the duty. 
| Thus the importation of the article is itself checked ; 


| 


| Statement of the quantity of salt imported into the United 
States during the year 1835, with the value and cost thereof 
per bushel at the place from which it was imported. 


| 
























| Countries. | Sediste | Value. vee , 

SS 

| Sweden and Norway........ 8,556 | 5721 6 

| Swedish West Indies........, 8 as6 | or08 | 10x 
Danish West Indies.........| 2,351! 386! 16 
Dutch West Indies.......... | 141.566) 12,967| 9 

| England.......++0+ss++++++ ++) 2,613 07 | 412,507 | 164 
Ireland. ...+e++ereeeeeeeeeee| 51,954) 12,976! - 

| seems oarpeeessees eeecees | ‘eo lar ‘x 

| British West lndies......... | 959,786 | 98,497 | 10 

| British American Colonies...| 138,593} 30,374| - 
France on Mediterranean....| 32,645 | 2,155) 6% 

| Spain on Auiantic..... seeeee| 360,140! 16,760! 4% 

| Spain on Mediterranean.....| 101,000; 5'443| 5 

| Portugal. ......s..sseeeseses! 780,000| 55,087 | 

| Cape de Verd Isiands........ 8,134 751; 91-10 

| Ttaly.ssecereececeeereneeess 36,742 1,580 | 4 

| SICH Y .. 1. eceeesseseeeeeeees 5,786 156 | 2% 
TrieSte..sssseseeeeeeeseres) — 7)888| 955) 3% 

| TUrkeY.ss.eceseeeeseeeeeeee| — 9,977| 984 | 10'T-10 

| Fer wens-ysonesenvon a “—_ we 4 is 

| Argentine Republic. 402 | - 

|) AGFiCM. cece cece cccccsceeece 5,733 | 615 | 10X 

| 5,735,364 | 655,000 
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| in all cases where the original prive of the pn 


was least, and, therefore, where it operates most 
| injuriously to the country. Jn all such cases th. 
| tax oeener as a prohibition to use salt as ballas; 
_and checks its importation from all the places of 
| its production nearest the sun’s track, from the 
| Gulf of Mexico to Constantinople. 
In the next place, the imposition of the tay 
| throws the salt into the hands of an intermediate 
| set of dealers in the sea-ports, who either advance 
| the duty, or go security for it, and who thus be. 
_come possessed of nearly all the salt which js 
|| imported. A few persons employed in this bys). 
| ness engross the salt, and fix the price for all jy 
| the market; and fix it higher or lower, not ac. 
| cording to the cost of the article, but accordins 
to the necessities of the country,and the quantity 
on hand, and the season of the year. The prices 
/at which they fix it are known to all purchasers 
and may be seen in all prices current. It is gen. 
| erally, in the case of alum salt, four, five, ten, or 
fifteen times as much as it cost. It is generally 
| forty or fifty, or sixty cents a bushel, and nearly 
the same price for all sorts, without any reference 
to the original cost, whether it cost aie cents, 
or five cents, or ten cents, or fifteen cents, a 
bushel. About one uniform price is put on the 
| whole, and the purchaser has to submit to the 
imposition. This results from the effect of the 
tax, throwing the article, which is nothing but 
ballast, into the hands of salt dealers. The im. 
porter does not bring more money than the salt 
1s worth, to pay the duty; he does not come 
ae to pay a heavy duty on his ballast; he 
as to depend upon raising the money for paying 
the duty after he arrives in the United States; and 
this throws him into the hands of the salt dealer, 
and subjects the country purchaser to all the fair 
charges attending this change of hands, and this 
establishment of an intermediate dealer, whomust 
have his profits; and also to all the additional 
exactions which he may choose to make. This 
should not be. There should be no costs, nor 
charges, nor intermediate profits, on such an 
article as salt. It comes as ballast; as ballast it 
should be handed out—should be handed from 
the ship to the steamboat—should escape port 
charges, and intermediate profits—and this would 
be the case, if the duty was abolished. Thus the 
charges, costs, profits, and exactions, in conse- 
quence of the tax, are greater than the tax itself! 
But this is not all—a further injury, resulting 
from the tax, is yet to be inflicted upon the con- 
sumer, Itis well known thatthe measured bushel 
of alum salt—and all sun made salt is alum salt— 
it is well known that a bushel of this salt weighs 
about eighty-four pounds; yet the custom-house 
bushel goes by weight, and not by measure, and 
fifty-six pounds is there the bushel. Thus the 
consumer, in consequence of having the salt sent 
through the custom-house, is shifted from the 
measured to the weighed bushel, and loses twenty- 
eight pounds by the operation! but this is not his 
whole loss; the intermediate salt dealer deducts 
six pounds more, and gives fifty pounds for the 
bushel; and thus this taxed and custom-housed 
article, after paying some hundred per cent. to 
the Government, and several hundred per cent. 
more to the regraters, is worked into a loss of 
thirty-four pounds on every bushel! All these 
losses and impositions woul vanish, if salt was 
freed from the necessity of passing the custom- 
houses; and to do that, it must be freed in toto 
from taxation. The slightest duty would operate 
nearly the whole mischief; for it would throw the 
article into the hands of regraters, and would sub- 
stitute the weighed for the measured bushel. 
Such are the direct injuries of the salt tax; ® 
tax enormous in itself, disproportionate in its ap- 
plication to the same article in different parts of 
the Union, and bearing hardest upon that kind 
which is cheapest, best, and most indispensa- 
ble. The levy to the Government is enormous, 
$650,000 per‘annum upon an article only worth 
about $600,000; but what the Government receives 
is a trifle, compared to what is exacted by the 
ter—what is lost in the difference between 
the weighed and the measured bushel—and the 
loss which the farmers sustain for want of ade- 











quate supplies of salt for his stock, and their food - 
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Assuming the Government tax to be ten cents a 
busbel, the average cost of alum salt to be seven 
cents, and the regrater’s price to be fifty cents, 
and it is clear that he receives upwards of three 
times as much as the Government does; and that 
the tribute to those regraters is near $2,000,000 

r annum. Assuming, again, that thirty-four 

ounds in the bushel are lost to the consumer in 
ihe substitution of the weighed for the measured 
bushel, and here is another loss, amounting to 
nearly three eighths of the value of the salt; that 
js to say, to about $259,000 on an importation of 
¢650,000 worth. 

These detailed views of the operation and effects 
of the salt duty, (continued Mr. B.,) place the 
burdens of that tax in the most odious and revolt- 
ing light; but the picture is not yet complete; two 
other features are to be introduced into it, each 
of which separately, and still more, both put to- 
gether, go far to double its enormity, and to carry 
the iniquity of such a tax up to the very verge of 
criminality and sinfulness. The first of these 
features is, in the loss which the farmers sustain 
for want of adequate supplies of salt for their 
stock; and the second, from the fact, that the duty 
js a one-sided tax, being imposed only on some 


sections of the Union, and notat all upon another , 


section of the Union. 

A few details will verify these additional fea- 
tures, First, as to the loss which the country 
sustains for want of adequate supplies of salt, 
Every practical man knows that every description 
of stock requires salt; hogs, horses, cattle, sheep; 
and that all the 
it also: hay, fodder, clover, shucks, &c. In Eng- 
land it is ascertained, by experience, that sheep 
require, each, half a pound a week, which is 
twenty-eight pounds, or half a custom-house 
bushel per annum; cows require a bushel and a 
half per annum; young cattle a bushel; draught 
horses, and draught cattle, a bushel; coits, and 
young cattle, from three pecks toa bushel each, 
per annum; and it was computed in England, be- 
fore the abolition of the salt tax there, that the 
stock of the English farmers, for want of adequate 
supplies of salt, was injured to an annual amount 
far beyond the product of the tax. Dr. Young, 
before a committee of the British House of Com- 
mons, and upon oath, testified to his belief that 
the use of salt, free of tax, would benefit the agri- 
cultural interest, in the increased value of their 
stock alone, to the annual amount of three mil- 
lions sterling; near fifteen million dollars. Such 
was the injury of the salt tax in England to the 
agricultural interest in the single article of stock. 
What the injury might be to the agricultural in- 
terestin the United States, on the same article, on 


aecount of the stinted use of salt, occasioned by | 


the tax, might be vaguely conceived from general 
observation and a few established facts. In the 
first place, it was known to everybody that stock 
in our country was stinted for salt; that neither 
hogs, hurses, cattle, nor sheep, received anything 
near the quantity found by experience to be neces- 
saryin England; and, as for their food, that little 
or no salt was put upon it in the United States; 
while in England, ten or fifteen pounds of salt,to 
the ton of hay, clover, &c., was used in curing 
it. Taking a single branch of the stock of the 
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of the tax itself! 
That the duty upon salt is a one-sided tax—a 


tax upon some sections of the Union, and not | 


upon other parts—results from the fishing boun- 
ties and allowances, which are only applicable to 
These bounties and 
allowances are founded upon the salt tax, and 
proceed upon the assumption of reimbursing to 
the fishing interest the amount of the duty paid 


| upon the salt which is put upon the fish which is 
exported from the United States. 


Upon this 
assumption about six million and a half of dollars 
have been drawn from the Federal Treasury; and 
the payment is still going on at the rate of about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per an- 
num. Our Constitution declares, and if it did 


| not, the first principles of common justice would 
| prescribe, that taxes and duties should be uniform 


| and equal throughout the Union; but here is no | 


uniformity, no equality. The whole tax that is 
assumed to be paid in one section of the Union, 
and far more than is actually paid, is refunded to 


| that quarter; not a cent is refunded in the other 
| quarters of the Union. Thus, what is a grievous 


/ness in another 
| unconstitutional; itis odious, and reprehensible. | 


tax in some sections of the Union, is no tax at 
all, but, on the contrary, a money-making busi- 
quarter! This is unjust; it is 


| Formerly, at the suppression of the salt tax, in 


Mr. Jefferson’s time, the fishing bounties and 


| allowances were abolished; and in a bill which I 


repared food of cattle requires | 


myself introduced for the suppression of the tax 
some years ago, the abolition of these bounties 
and allowances were made part of its enactments; 
but opposition was made to it in the Senate; and 
in the partial reduction of the tax, which took 
place in the bill from the House of Representa- 
tives, no corresponding diminution had been made 
in the fishing bounties and allowances. ‘The 
present proposition to abolish the salt tax made 
no alteration in these bounties and allowances. 
They were permitted to stand, although the 
whole foundation might be removed on which 
they rested. Without admitting the equity of this 
forbearance, I am not disposed to depart from it. 
I shall make no motion to abolish these allow- 
ances; but I draw an argument from it, addressed 


| both to our fellow-citizens of the northeast, and 
| to those of the other sections of the Union; it is 


United States, that of sheep, and more decided | 
evidence of the deplorable deficiency of salt can | 


be produced. The sheep in the é 
were computed by the wool growers, in 1832, in 
their petitions to Congress, at twenty millions; 
this number, at half a bushel each, would require 
about ten million bushels; now the whole supply 
of salt in the United States, both home-made and 
imported, barely exceeds ten millions; so that, if 
the sheep received an adequate supply, there 
would not remain a pound for any other purpose ! 
Of course, the sheep did not receive ar adequate 
supply, nor perhaps the fourth part of what was 


nited States 


an argument addressed to the equity of one side 
to relinquish, and to the injured rights of the other 


| to demand the repeal of, a tax which is a tax on 
'| some quarters of the Union and not on another 


| part; which is a burden so unequal, so unjust, so 


| 
| 
! 





|| case also—a compact, a bargain—for this aboli- 
|| tion; one well known to our legislative history, 


and as binding on the honor of the parties as any 


partial, so contrary to the declarations of the 
Constitution, and so incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of taxation in a country of equal laws and 
equal rights. 

I think reasons enough have been given for the 
abolition of this tax; but another reason remains 
to be advanced. There is a compromise in this 


| such compromise can ever be. The present duty 


|| was imposed on a pledge to be taken off in a cer- 
tain contingency, which contingency has long 


since happened. The circumstances are these, 
and they will be recollected by some now present 
on this floor, and if their memories fail them, 


recorded evidence will supply the defect. The | 


'| breaking out of the late war with Great Britain 


| found this article free of tax; it had been made | 


| free in Mr. Jefferson’s time, and remained so at 
| the breaking out of the war. As a consequence 


|| of increased expenses, hew taxes were resorted 


opinion of the total Joss to the agricultural in- 


terest in the United States, for want of the free 
use of this article, would require the minute, com- 
prehensive, ious, and peculiar turn of mind 
of Dr, Young; but it may be sufficient for the ar- 
gument, and for all practical purposes, to assume 
that our loss, in proportion to the nutnber of our 
stock, is greater than that of the English farmers, 


' 


j 
} 
j 


| to for the support of the war; and it was proposed 
| to revive the duty of twenty cents per bushel on 

imported salt. The imposition of the tax was 
| vehemently resisted, but finally carried. The 


L ‘| Cato of America, the patriarchal Mr. Macon, 
necessary; and so of all other stock. To give an | 


though in favor of the war, and of the measure 


to make it successful, resisted to the last the im- || 


position of this tax, which was finally carried by 





when the Treasury was driven to extremity for 





sity could be im 
July 





| interest of his constituents. : 
| rise up against us, whethermwe disturb them or 


the small majority of twenty-two votes. It was | 
not untila one after the war was declared, and 


money, that a tax on this article of prime neces- 
posed. The war was declared in 
, 1812; the salt. tax was imposed in July, 
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i 
and amounts to fifteen or twenty times the value || 1813, and then as a war tax, as a temporary 
measure, to continue to the end of the war with 
Great Britain, ‘* and for one year after its termina- 
tion. 
in February, 1815, and in February, 1816, the 
tax on salt should have ceased; but a heavy debt 
had been incurred by the war; it was ae 
to keep up taxes to pay that debt; and the salt 
tax, among others, was continued for that pur- 
pose upon the most solemn assurances of being 
abolished when the war debt was paid. 
event has now occurred. 
The contingency for the abolition of the tax has 


*? So says the statute. The war terminated 


This 
The war debt is paid. 


again happened; and the fulfillment of the pledges 
so solemnly pledged is now as solemnly de- 
manded. 

These being the great and cogent reasons for 
abolishing the duty on this article of prime neces- 
sity, the question presents itself, what are the 
opposing reasons? whatcan be said against it? to 
this question we find it answered by the speakers 
on the other side [Messrs. Catnoun and Pres- 
TON] that the act of 1833 forbids it; and by an-, 
other, [Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts,] that the 
fishing bounties and allowances will be endan- 
gered, and that the protection due to the salt man- 
ufactories will be withdrawn from them. To 
two of those reasons full and explicit answers 
have already been given. The act of 1833, so 
far as it attempts to tie up the hands of Congress 
for nine years, and to prevent them from perform- 
ing a constitutional duty within that time, is a 
nullity. As such it has already been treated; and 
that by the identical persons now composing the 
Senate and House of Representatives. In the 
month of June last, and by a clear vote of the 
majority of the two Houses, approved by the 
President, the duties on wines, then far above 
twenty per cent.,and in some instances one hun- 
dred per cent., were reduced one half. This was 
done in open contravention of the terms of the 
compromise law; and is a legal declaration by 
each House, and by the President, that there is 
nothing in that act which can arrest, or ought to 
arrest, the action of Congress, when it thinks 
propertoact. Besides, compromise can be quoted 
in favor of this reduction also; for the duty was 
revived, and has been shown as a temporary im- 
position,—as a war tax,—only to continue till the 
war with Great Britain was over, and afterwards 
until the war debt was paid, and with explicit 
pledges then to be taken off. 

With respect to the fishing bounties and allow- 
ances, the bill does not propose to touch them, 
and it is unnecessary to conjure up, through the 
medium of alarm, an opposition from the fishing 
interest on thataccount. Their interest is un- 
touched; why can they not be quiet? Why not 
let this bill pass? this bill which relieves others, 
and injures not them. Some years ago I moved 
the abolition of these fishing allowances as a 


| sequence to the abolition of the salt duty. The 


whole fishing interest rose up against it; and at 
that I did not marvel much, for it touched their 
interests. Now we propose to abolish the tax, 
and let the fishing bounties stand. The Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis] objects; and at 
this I marvel greatly, for it dues not touch the 
Thus, the fishermen 


not; so that there is no way to relieve ourselves 
without exciting their opposition. We have. to 
encounter their opposition, whether we disturb 
their interest or not; and, this being the case, they 


| will have nobody but themselves to blame if, un- 


successful in our attempt to abolish the duty now, 
without touching the allowances founded upon it, 


| we should, at the next session, at the introduc- 


tion of another bill, copy the act which was passed 
in Mr. Jefferson’s time, and proceed against the 
whole together. 

The third objection has not yet been answered, 
and requires something more of development and 
detail. It invokes the principle of the protective 
policy for the preservation of this duty, and calls 
on the friends of that policy to. rally in its de- 
fense. Claiming to be a friend to the domestic 
industry of the country myself, and always voting 
in favor of protection to it, as incidental to the 
revenue raising — when proper occasions 
were presented, I have now to inquire whether the 
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continuance of this duty can be vindicated on that 
principle? I maintain that it cannot; and appeal 
to all the recognized principles of the protective 
policy for the correctness of this opinion. What 
are those principles? They are, first, that the 
protected article must be a necessary of life, for 
the production of which we should be independ- 
ent, if we can, of foreign nations. Secondly, that 
it must be an article requiring skill and capital in 
its production, and, therefore, ener to be 
shielded, during its infancy, from rivalship of 
perfected skill and accumulated capital in old coun- 
tries. Thirdly, that, with reasonable protection, 
for a reasonable time, the domestic manufacture 
will become established, and will supply the coun- 
try with the same article, better and cheaper than 
it comes from abroad. 

These are the principles on which the protect- 
ive policy rests; and now let us test their appli- 
cation to the article in question. In the first place, 
is ita necessary of life? To that the answer is 
affirmative, and the test, in this particular, is fa- 
vorable, In the next place, is it an article requir- 
ing skill and capital in the manufacture ? To this 
the answer is, that with respect to skill none is 
requisite; that either in making salt by artificial 
heat, or solar evaporation, the process is so simple 
that the merest ignoramus can perform it; with 
respect to capital, whether by sinking wells inthe 
interior of the country, or lifting water from the 
sea on the maritime coast, very little capital is 
necessary; and at these two points the test fails, 
and the protection vanishes. Thirdly, will rea- 
sonable protection, for a reasonable time, secure 
an adequate supply of the domestic article, cheaper 
and better, or even as good and as cheap, as the 
foreign arucle? And here the test becomes utterly 
fatal to the claim of protection! For the salt 
duties, with a brief intermission of six years— 
from 1807 to 1813—have now continued almost 
halfa century, and at the enormous rate of several 
hundred per cent.; and the domestic supply is 
utterly deficient in quantity, and still more in 


uality, and far higher than the foreign in price. | 


pwards of half the salt used in the country is 
atill obtained from abroad; the whole of that used 
in the provision trade is still so obtained; and the 

rice of the home made article is often thirty, 
forty, or fifty cents for the regrater’s bushel of 
fifty pounds—in reality about two pecks and a 
half—while the foreign article, especially the pure 
alum salt, costs originally from three cents toabout 
nine cents for the measured bushel of about eighty- 
four pounds; and, coming as ballast, it would cost 
no more, were it not for the duty, in the sea-port 
towns of the United States, than it does at the 
place of its production. This testis fatal. Of 
common salt, near fifty years’ extravagant pro- 


tection has not produced any adequate quantity | 


—not more than about five millions of bushels per 


alone of the country. Of alum salt, it may be 
assumed that none is made; for, in a national 
point of view, there is none; the establishments 


on some parts of the New England coasts only | 


supplying a neighborhood demand. In the great 
West, where it 1s most needed, and where it is 
indispensable to the provision trade, not a pound 
of solar made alum salt is produced. This is 


enough; but a further view yet remains to be | 


taken. 


The salt manufactories of the United States are | 


divided into two classes: those of the interior, 
which draw water from wells and boil it; and 
those of the maritime coast, which lift it from the 
sea, and evaporate it by the heat of thesun. The 
former are protected by distance! the latter have 
had it long enough! and if they cannot now stand 
alone, let them fall! It is no part of the protect- 
ive policy to perpetuate protection, to increase 


object of procuring a home supply on cheaper 
and better terms than from abroad. Protective 
duties were never intended to pamper private cu- 
pidity at the expense of public good. ‘They were 
not invented to perpetuate and accumulate pri- 
vate wealth, but to promote and diffuse public 
benefits. When they fail, or cease to promote 
the public good, the reason for them ceases. 
Finally, the present duty was not laid for pro- 
tection, but for revenue. It was solely, and in 


| its termination. 


| continued with other taxes, to pay the debt of 
| the war. 


_cloud hung. New 


_ the understandings of others. 
| Mr. Benron had taken up the subject of this 
| duty, and made three speeches, at different times, 
| upon it, all bottomed upon facts and evidence; 


| and being sensible that his speech of the 2Ist in- 
private profits, withoutaccomplishing the national | 
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all the a of its imposition, simply and ex- | ronage, and favor of the Government, should cor 


clusively a revenue measure. The original dut 
of six cents a bushel was laid in 1789, along with 
other duties, to raise money to discharge the debt 
of the Revolution, and to defray the expenses of 
the Government. It was raised to twenty cents 
per bushel in 1797, in the time of the elder Adams, 
and to aid in defraying the expenses of the prep- 
arations oceniosied by the prospect of a war with 
France. Being suppressed in the time of Mr. 
Jefferson, it was revived in 1813 as a war tax, to 
continue during the war, and for one year after 
At the end of the war it was 


Thus all claim to the continuance of 
the tax, as a protection due to the manufacturers 


of salt, entirely vanishes, and leaves that argu- 
| ment withouta particle of foundation to rest upon. 


It is now above eight years (continued Mr. B.) 


since I began this war upon the salt tax. When 


I first began it, the venerable and venerated Mr. 


_ Macon was a member of this body. From his 


detestation of this tax, I learned to abhor it; and 
to his sagacious mind, to his enlightened experi- 
ence, and to his philosophical observation, I am 


indebted for many of the arguments which I have 


used against it. I was, comparatively, young 
and sanguine; he aged and considerate. I ex- 
pected my speeches to put down the tax; he 


counted but little on the effect of speeches against | 


interest and numbers. On one occasion, when I 


_ had signally failed of my expected results, getting | 


no votes in return for many good arguments, he 


| said to me, in the tone of despair, that we should 


never succeed: New York and her forty votes 


| wereagainstus. This, indeed, was discouraging; 


it brought him to despair, and me to doubt. But 
despair now vanishes; hope breaks in; light 
appears in the 9k peri where lately the black 

ork is for us! and this very 
movement—this bill itself for the instant, and 


| total abolition of the impious tax —is a New 
| York movement. The Senator from that State, 


chairman of the Committee of Finance, [Mr. 
bee? brings in the bill. He supports it 
with the distinguished ability, and the disinter- 
ested zeal, which illustrate his character. His 
exposition, at the presentation of his bill, was 
the guarantee of its success; and I sent off that 
exposition, as a tribute worthy to be offered, to 


back, in reply, these characteristic words: that 
the repeal of this tax would be a proof that right- 
eousness had not yet left the earth. To the good 
work, then, let us all stand. Cheerily, let us stand 
to it. Let us suppress this odious tax. Presi- 
dent Jackson, in his last annual message, recom- 


'mends the task; New York leads off; Macon 


annum, which is only half enough for the sheep | bestows his benediction; the productive classes 


await the result! And in this first movement, — 
this auspicious commencement,—we all see the 


| earnest of the future, and the wisdom of that 
policy which has taken, for our next President, 
| the friend and supporter of the present one; and 


taken him from a State whose lead is as powerful 
and efficacious as it is patriotic and judicious. 





[The foregoing speech on the salt duty, from | 


the suddenness of the occasion, and the incidental 
manner in which it was delivered, is more defi- 


| cient than the author of it could wish in the facts 


and evidences which are necessary to sustain his 
positions, and which are so necessary to convince 


Several years ago 


stant was deficient in his favorite logic—the logic 


of facts and figures—he has had recourse to one 
| of his former ones, and now republishes it to 
| supply the defects of the one justdelivered. This 
| former speech was delivered seven years ago, to 
| wit: January 8, 1830; and he hopes will present 
| something valuable to that most meritorious class 


of the community—the agricultural—whose posi- 


| tion in the body-politic is that of front rank for 
| service—rear rank for reward! and which, re- 
‘| ceiving but little of the honors, emoluments, pat- 
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} tainly be exempted, in the pursuit of their rural} 
| occupations, from the evils and mischiefs of yy. 
|| wise, po nto and unnecessary legislation. } 
Mr. BENTON rose to ask leave to introduce 
| bill to repeal the duty onalum salt. He said tha; 
this kind of salt was not manufactured in tie 
United States; that it was indispensable in curine 
provisions, and had to be bought at whateve; 
| price itmight cost. He said that the uses of sa}t 
_and the injury done to the community by taxing 


Xing 
it, had commanded the attention of the British 
| Parliament, and occasioned a committee to be 
| appointed in the year 1818, whose labors were q 
| monument to their honor, and a title to the grati- 
| tude of their country. They had taken the ex. 
} aminations in writing of more than seventy wit. 
|| nesses, comprehending men of the first character 
|| in every walk of life, of whom he would mention 
| Lord Kenyon, Sir Thomas Bernard, Sir John 
|| Sinclair, Arthur Young, and Sir John Stanley, 
|| whose testimony, with the reports of the com- 
mittee, extended to four hundred folio pages. He 
| would read some parts of their testimony, and be- 
lieved that the Senate would perform a great ser. 
|, vice to the American people if they would direct 
| a committee to make an abstract of the whole, 
| and publish some thousand copies for distriby- 
| tion among the people. 
‘| Mr. B. then began to read a part of the extracts 
which he had made, when he was interrupted by 
| Mr. FOOT, of Connecticut, who made several 
| points of order, one of which was, that Mr. B.’s 
|| motion was not seconded. 
| ‘The VICE PRESIDENT said that it was not 
|| usual to have motions seconded in the Senate; 
|| that the rule was a formality which had not been 
| attended to in practice; but, if any Senator made 
|| it a point, the rule must be enforced. 

Mr. BENTON then appealed to the Senators 
| from the south of Mason and Dixon’s line to 
| furnish him a second. 
| Several rose, and observing among them Mr. 
|| Woopsury, of New Hampshire, he gave him the 
an because he was from the north of 
|| Mason and Dixon’s line, and because he had 
|| been the first to open the campaign against the 
|| salt tax several years ago. He said that the re- 
|| port and speeches of the Senator from New 
1 Hampshire against the salt tax would remain as 








| 





| him who was the oldest and noblest opponent of || monuments to his honor when his own poor ex- 
_unjust taxation, and the wisest and steadiest | ertions were forgotten; and he took pride and 
|| friend of the rights of the people. He sent me |; pleasure in paying this tribute to him, and mak- 


| ing it more fully known in the West, that he was 
| only the follower of that distinguished and patri- 
| otic Senator, so justly dear to the Whig Repub- 
|| licans of all quarters of the Union, in waging a 
| war of determined hostility against the salt tax. 
‘| The other objections of Mr. Foor being dis- 
|| posed of, Mr. B. went on to read or state the ex- 
tracts to which he referred: 


| 
|| 1. From Sir John Sinclair’s Evidence.—Eztract. 
} “It was once at the farm of a great farmer in the 
Netherlands, a Mr. Messelman, at Chenois, near Wavre, 
| where I was surprised to see an immense heap of Cheshire 
rock salt, which he said he found of the greatest use for 
his stock. He said, first, that by allowing his sheep to lick 
| it, the rot was effectually prevented; secondly, that his 
cattle, to whom he gave lumps of it.to Jick, were thereby 
| protected from infectious disorders; and the cows being 
thus rendered more healthy, and being induced to take @ 
greater quantity of liquid, gave more milk. And I saw 
| lumps of this salt, to which the cows had access, in the 
place they were kept. He also said, that a small quantity 
pounded was found very beneficial to the horses when 
new oats were given them, if the oats were at all moist.” 
” 4 nf ° ** He gave them great lumps, that they 


| 

| (the cattle) mightlick whentheychose.” * * * | 

| © One of the most important uses of salt, as connected with 
agriculture, is, that it preserves seed, when sown, from the 
attacks of the grub.” * * * * «In a com- 


| says, the salt destroys the different sort of worms found in 
| the bodies of sheep, but in particular the liver worm.” 


\| 
| munication to me from Sweden, by Baron Schultz, he 
} 

| 


| 2. Arthur Young’s Testimony.—Extract. 


* Did you ever try salt in the feeding of your cattle? 
‘Yes; but chiefly with sheep; and | found the sheep 
astonishingly fond of it. we y 
“Do think that it would be beneficial in preventing 
the rot in sheep? 
“TI found it so in the years when my neighbors’ shee 
were generally affected with the rot; my sheep escaped, 
and - land ome — on oe ate 
“ ou think, consideri ne advantages in ’ 
; 1 = inferior food, in the feed- 


fattening, and the power of usi 
cat foc , that the free use of salt 


ing of cattle and stock in gen 
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would be an advantage equivalent toseven shillings a head 

er? 1 
1 ne ald think it would be worth a great deal more. I | 
think it is invaluable. In short, let my answer be what it 
would, it would be under the mark.”? 


Dr. Young then gave his opinion that the stock 
in England would be increased in value above 
three millions sterling, nearly fifteen million of 
jollars, by the free use of salt. He estimated the 
stock in England to be: Horses, 1,500,000 head; 
cattle, 4,900,000 head; sheep, 30,000,000 head. 


3, Testimony of William Glover, Superintendent of | 
the Cattle of the Hon, Mr. Curwen, M. P.— 
Extract. 

«This deponent began to give salt to the cattle under his || 
eare the 19th November, 1817, and from that time till now 
the cattle have had salt as follows: forty milch cows and | 
breeding heifers, each four ounces per day; thirty oxen, i 
four ounces each perday; twenty-seven young cattle, each || 
two ounces per day; twenty-six calves, one ounce each 1} 

r day ; forty-eight horses, each four ounces per day ; four || 
hundred and forty-four sheep, two ounces each per week. 
The advantage of salt for sheep appears to this deponent 1 
to be great; as he says none of the stock have died in the || 
sickness since they commenced giving salt; and they have 
had none in the rot; in other years they lost some of the | 
ewes and wethers in the sickness. And this deponent 
says that he has now kept the cattle at Schoose farm ten | 
years, and they Were never so long without sickness.”’ 


4. The Affidavit of thirty-two Farmers. - || 

«“ We, the undersigned, being farmers, and the owners || 
of land in the neighborhood of Workington, do hereby cer- {| 
tify that we are acquainted with and witnesses to the fact || 
of Mr. Curwen giving salt to his cattle and horses with 
| 


| 





their food, at the Schoose farm and at Workington ; and || 
that we are desirous of using the same for our live-stock, if | 
we could obtain it without difficulty, and at a cheap rate.”’ | 

| 


5. Testimony of Mr. Curwen, M. P.—Extract. 

“ In regard to cattle, I have under-estimated the quantity, 
because, if salt could be had at a moderate price, there is | 
no animal I would give less than six stone (fourteen pounds 
tothe stone) each perannum.” * ® * M2 6] 
believe ifsalt were in general use for cattle it would amount 
to three hundred and forty thousand tons,” [about fourteen 
pillion bushels.]} * * * * ‘The importance of 
the free use Of salt to AGRICULTURE can scarcely be esti- || 
mated too highly. Salt contributes not only tothe health of 
cattle and sheep, but accelerates and promotes the quantity | 
of milk given by milch cows.” 


Inanother place Mr. C. says that the use of 
salt prevents the ill taste which the feeding on , 
certain weeds and vegetables imparts to the milk. 

“It prevents the rot in sheep, and the effect of hoving, 
when stock are fed on turnips or clover.”?> * = * 7 a 
“Saltrenders damaged hay palatable and nutritious ; and, if 
applied in difficult seasons, prevents an undue fermentation 
and heatin the stack. Chaff and straw would be rendered 
available to a much greater extent than at present by the || 
application of salt. It would be a most valuable ingredient | 
in the preparation of warm food for stall-fed cattle in the \| 
improved system of soiling ; and, from my experience of || 
its salutary effects, [ should consider the free use of it, as 
a condiment, the greatest boon the Government could | 
bestow on the husbandman.” * * * * “fT con- | 
sider the advantage from salt, in feeding my stock, on a | 
farm of eight hundred acres, worth about one thousand | 
pounds per annum, would exceed three hundred pounds | 
per annum!” (that is, add a third to the annual value of | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the farm.) 


“The probable consumption of salt for sheep and cattle 
maf be taken as follows, to wit: 











Fourteen Ibs. | Stones. 











Per annum. the stone. 

30,000,000 sheep ............ | 2 stone each..| 60,000,000 | 
1,421,000 COWS. ......ee0002 | 6  dO....0.) 8,526,000 | 
2,000,000 young cattle......|4  do......| 8,000,000 | 
1,100,000 fattening beasts... |6  do......| 6,600,000 
1,290,000 draught cattle.....|4  d0......) 4,800,000 | 

300,009 colts and saddle | | 
horses..seceeeee | 3 dO... | 900,000 || 

1,200,000 horses........es+. | NOt estimated | - | 
88,826,000 | 


lewt. The English bushel of sait is 56 pounds. 


6. Lord Kenyon’s Evidence before the Committee.— 
Extract. 


| 
“ By the information which I have been able to collect, 
Tam induced to consider salt, when sparingly applied. as 
an admirable manure, especially for fallows and arable 
land; and when mixed up with soil out of gniters, or refuse 
dirt or ashes, to be valuable also on grass lands. My own 
experience convinces me that it is very powerful in de- 
syoying vegetation if laid on too thick, having put a large | 
quantity of refuse salt on about one fourth of an acre of 
land, which, after two years, still remains quite bare. A 
land surveyor of high character in my neighborhood ¢on- 
siders that the use of salt would be likely to be very valu- 
able in destreying the slug, wire-worm, snail, &c., which 
“a ye whole ae on sien remembers. that salt 
as used largely in the ne of the Higher and 
Lower Wiches, in Cheshire, before the duties were raised 


to their present height. With respect to its value for cattle, || 


horses, and sheep, I am informed that it is very highly 
thought of both as nutriment and as used medicinally, in- 
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' attribute 
|, not, therefore, I presume, an extraordinary position to say 
N. B.—14 pounds 1 stone ; 4 stone 1 bushel; 4 bushels || that, by a proper use of common salt, the same quantity of 


| forage might, on many occasions, be m@qde to go twice as far 





| has diminished 
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ternally and externally. Its value also is extremely well 
known for rendering bad and ill-gotten hay more nourish- 
ing and more palatable to cattle than even good hay.” 


7. Evidence of Mr. Kingston.—Extract. 


Tn reply to your queries, as an agriculturist, I have no 
hesitation in saying that salt, i — from duty, would be- 
come one of the most useful and general articles of manure 
that ever was thought of, if properly composed, by mixin 
it with mud of any kind—the cleanings of ditches an 
ponds, the surface of coarse ground thrown into heaps to 
rot, blubber, &c. I am also persuaded that if it could be 
afforded to be sprinkled on the layers of hay, when making 


into the rick, in catching weather, it would prevent its | 


heating and getting moldy. I had once some small cattle 


tied up to fatten, which did not thrive, owing, as the bailiff | 


said, to the badness of the hay, of which they wasted more 


than they ate; but by sprinkling it with water in which | 
| some salt had been dissolved, they returned to eat it greedi- | 
| ly. 


1 ain free to say, a proper quantity of salt would pre- 
vent cattle from being hoven by an excess of green food.” 


8. Mr. Thomas Bourne’s Examination.—Extract. 


‘The committee understand you are a merchant, re- 
siding at Liverpool ? : 

“Tam. 

** Can you speak as to the probable effect of the repeal 
of the salt duties on your trade? 

** Tt would be a good thing, in my opinion, for the coun- 
try at large, and also the manufactures. 

** Have you any knowledge of its being used in food for 
animals? , 

‘* Yes, to horses in particular. 

‘¢ Has it a good effect? 

“ Yes. 

** Then, do you not suppose, if the restrictions were taken 
off, it would come into more general use among the fariners, 
for stocks of all kinds? 

** It would, in that instance; we used to have five horses 


in our rock salt mine, and those horses always appeared | 


in good condition, though very much worked. 


“ Were they liable to less disorders than those out of the | 


mine? 
*© Yes; much less. 
**Do you happen to know whether they were in the 
practice at that time of receiving salt with their food? 
‘Yes; to my knowledge they were. 
“In what quantity? 
‘ About a handful to a quartern of oats.”? 


9. Evidence cf Mr. W. Horne.—Extract. 


“There are very few farmers who are not aware of the 
importance of salt in preserving hay, and restoring it when 


damaged; many of those whom | have conversed with on | 


the subject have used it for these purposes, and it would 
generatly be resorted to, to the extent of tenor fifteen pounds 
to the ton of hay, if the duties on salt were repealed. 
Somerville has furnished most satisfactory information on 
this subject; and I know, from respectable authority, that it 


is a common practice, in the United States of America, to || 
sprinkle salt upon hay when forming it into ricks. We also | 


jearn from Lord Somerville, that Mr. Darke, of Breedon, 
one of the most celebrated graziers in the Kingdom, mixed 
salt with his flooded moldy hay, and that his Hereford 


oxen did better on it than others on the best hay he had; | 
and he was convinced the hay had all its good effects from | 


the salt.”? * * * * **T have learned from 
Mr. Sutton, of Eaton, in Cheshire, that he would give thirty 
tons (one hundred and twenty bushels, of fifty-six pounds 
each) of salt a year to his cattle, being fitly cows, if the duty 
were repealed.’’ ® ° * . ‘In many parts 
of the United States of America, salt is generally given to 
cattle.’ * * + * * * * * * 
“<The excellent condition of the horses in the rock pits 
of Cheshire may be adduced in favor of its benefit in fat- 
tening cattle and keeping them in health. Many counted 
that they can attribute the longevity of their horses to the 
good effects of salt. Mr. Hadfield, of Liverpool, furnishes 
an instance in his horse, thirty years old; he constantly 
ave it rock salt to lick, placing it in his manger. Mr. 
oung has furnished us, in the Annals of Agriculture, with 
a most interesting and satisfactory statement (obtained from 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris) 
on the effect of salt in fattening cattle. From this report it 
appears that, to the UNLIMITED USE OF SALT was to be as- 
scribed the circumstance of FOUR TIMES the number of sheep 
having been reared on a STERILE COMMON than would other- 
wise have subsisted on it ; and that the wool of these flocks 
is not only the finest in the whole country, but bears the 
highest price of any in France. 
“ The bog erp of the wool of the Spanish sheep is also 
, in a great measure, to the free use of salt. Itis 


as it could have done, in feeding animals, had the salt been 


| withheld from them !”? 


10. Mr. Charles G. Cothill examined.—Extracts. 


‘¢ What is your profession? sh 
** Answer.—A bacon and provision merchant, residing in 


| Judd street, Brunswick square. 


** What is the nature and amount of your business, and 
how far has it been affected by the salt duties ? 


“ Answer.—About fifty years ago my father established a 
manufactory in Vine street, and expended £10,000 in adapt- | 


ing the premises to the curing of bacon and the salting of 
pork. r annual returns were about £50,000; it is now 
diminished to less than £1,000 annually, in consequence, 
as I apprehend, of the very high duties on salt, as our trade 
vely as those duties have increased. 

*<Do you not consider that the breed of hogs has also 
diminished, in consequence of this increase of duty on salt? 


‘* Answer.— Very materially; and, as a further proof of 


what I state, we had a very extensive trade of £200,000 a 
year in hogs; now not £10,000. 
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* What effect, in your opinion, would a great reduction 
of the salt duties produce in your business? 

* Answer.—I conceive it would restore our trade; we 
should then be able to supply the West India markets, and 
other colonies, with salted pork, cheaper and better than any 
other country. 

** What is the quantity of sait used upon one hundred 
weight of pork to make bacon? 

« Answer.—In a manufactory of bacon about tweive 
pounds; to cure a small quantity about seventeen or eigh- 
teen.” 


ll. Testimony of Sir Thomas Bernard.— Extract. 


**T venture to suggest that a tax on salt was fundament- 
ally wrong in principle, because it presses most on the class 
least able to bear the weight—because of its immoral tend- 
ency—and because it deprives the nation of benefits, be- 
yond measure greater than the whole produce of the impost. 
The salt duties are about a million and a half sterling per 
annum, (about seven millions of dollars.) The poor use 


| most salt in proportion to their wealth; a cottager in the 


country ten to one in proportion to a nobleman in town. 
But the benefits of which the nation is deprived by the salt 
duties are not easily appreciated, or even numbered. In 
agriculture and rural economy alone, the loss in feeding 
cattle, sheep, and hogs—in restoring damaged provender— 
in manure, and in the effect on wages, may, without ex- 
travagance, be eupposed to exceed the whole value of the 
tax. Equal, perhaps, would be the gain to our manufac 
turers of woolen, linen, glass, earthenware, soap, &c., &c. 
&c., by the unrestrained use of muriate and carbonate o 

soda, and muriatic acid, of which our salt mines and ocean 
afford supplies absolutely inexhaustible.”’ 

Mr. B. having read, or stated, these extracts to 
show the use of salt in agriculiure, said there were 
many other witnesses examined, to prove that 
alum salt, which the English usually called bay 
salt, because it was made by solar evaporation, 
out of sea water in the bay of Biscay, and other 
bays, was indispensable to the curing of provis- 
ions, for long keeping, or for exportation; other 
articles connected with agriculture, as cheese, 
butter, bacon, pickled beef, and pickled pork; and 
that the British Government permitted alum salt, 
under the name of bay salt, to be imported both 
into England and Ireland, duty free, for these pur- 
poses, even when the domestic manufacture of 
common salt in England far exceeded the home 
demand, and furnished millions of bushels for 
exportation. He also stated that the commitice 
of the House of Commons had examined the first 
physicians of Great Britain, to prove the effect of 
a deficiency of salt in the provisions of the poor 
on their health, and that these physicians uni- 


| formly testified that many diseases of the poor, 


and especially in children, were the effect of usin 
vegetables not sufficiently salted, and fish anc 
meat not sufficiently cured. He also stated that 


| the committee had extended their examination to 


the use of salt in various manufactories, and had 


| established, by proof, that a variety of useful 
| manufactures required the abolition.of the salt 
| duty. On this point, he read extracts from the 


examination of Samuel Parkes, Esq., an eminent 
chemist of London, as follows: 


12. Examination of Samuel Parkes.—Extract. 

‘© What is your profession ? 

*¢Tam proprietor of the chemical works in Goswell 
street, London, and of other chemical works in Maiden 
lane, Islington. 

** Can you acquaint the committee what are the MANU- 
FACTURES most affected by the salt laws? 

“The manufactures of mineral alkali, crystalized soda, 
muriatic acid, hard soap—distinguished from soft soap, 
Gjauber salt, Epsom salt, magnesia, and sal-ammoniac, are 
all materially affected by the duty on salt; but as common 
salt, or one or other of the component parts of common 
salt is made use of in the composition of 4 great variety of 
articles that are employed in our manufactures, it is diffi- 
cult to answer that question with precision.’ * * * 


| ** Respecting soap, | have only to observe, that common 
| salt is absolutely necessary for the manufacture of hard 
| saap; for however plentifully potash may be produced, 


large quantities of common salt must be employed with it, 
or the swap will be only temporary hard; it will have no 
* * ‘€Saltis employed 
largely in the preparation and manufacture of a great num- 
ber of other articles that might be enumerated; and in a 
short time, I have no doubt, they would all be benefited 
by fhe reduction of the duty on salt. , 
‘* How does the price of salt affect the soap boilers? 
‘* As it affects all other trades in which salt is em- 
ployed. 
** State the way in which it affects them. 
‘ “ The cheaper it is, the cheaper they will have it, if they 
uy it. 
“if a you know any other (manufacturing) purposes for 
t 
** Yes; it is used in very large quantities by dyers, when 
it can be had cheap ; and in a great variety of other ways. 
«* With respect to the salting of hides, | learn, from fur- 
ther inquiry, that the butcher usually applies five pounds 
of salt to every ox or cow hide which he has occasion to 
lay by, or to send to the tanner at a distance. 
“< Crystallized soda (made of salt) is much used iu wash- 
ing. Four hundred tons are annually made at the Long 
Benton works only. 
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“ You have stated that, during the last six or seven years, 


it has increased from one to four hundred tons? 
* Ves. 
“ This at the long Benton works only? 
** Yes. 
** Which is made from salt duty free? 
“Yes. They have an exclusive privilege.” 


When Mr. B. had finished reading these ex- 
tracts, and expressed his regret that, out of seventy 
witnesses and four hundred folio pages of testi- 
mony, he could read no more without encroach- 
ing too much on the time of the Senate, he said 
he would introduce the testimony of some Ameri- | 
can witnesses to the same points. He had seen 
the statements of the English witnesses last win- 


ter, and being desirous to hear what Americans | 
would say on the same subject, he had, in the | 
course of the last summer, addressed certain que- | 


ries to some friends and acquaintances in the 


western States, and had received from many of | 


them communications of so much interest and 
value, that he should lay them before the Senate; 
and, first, would exhibit the queries for the better 
understanding of the answers. The names of his | 
correspondents, he said, would be known to the | 
members of the Senate from the States in which 


_ they reside; some will be known to the Senators | 


from many States; and some to the whole body | 
of the Senate. 


Queries on the state of the Salt trade in the Western | 
States. 


**1. Whether the trade in salt is monopolized? and, if so, | 
at what works? and over how many States do the sales of 
these mouoplists extend ? 

*2. The practices of the monopolists, if any, to enhance 
the price of salt, and to prevent competition ? | 

«3. The prices of domestic and foreign salt in your neigh- 
borhood, and the freight of foreign salt from New Orleans? 

‘* 4. Whether the monopolists have established depots of 
ealt in different States, and appointed agents to sell their | 
salt, and restricted the sales of each depot to its district? | 
How far are the different depots apart in your State ? | 

‘5. Whether the salt manufacturers have entered into 
agreements with the monopolizers to restrict the quantty | 
of salt made at the works? to confine the sales. to the 
monopolists? and to stop working wells and furnaces for 
pay? The meaning of the phrase *‘ dead wells,’ and the 
rent of such wells? 

6. Whether salt is sold in your neighborhood by weight 
ormeasure? If by weight, how many pounds are allowed 
30 the bushel? and how much a weighed bushel measures ? 

** 7. In selling by the barrel is due allowance made for 
the weight of the barrel, and for the loss of salt in drying? | 
If not, what is the difference between the real and nominal 
quantity in the barrel ? 

“© 8, Whether the monopolists sell for money, or country 
produce? for ready pay, or upon credit? and whether the 
price is higher or lower since the monopoly ? 

*9. Do the monopolists rise and fall in their prices, 
according to the presence or absence of competition? and 
what sait competes with them? | 

** 10. Do they realize great gains? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


"Salt Tax—Mr. Benton. 


ing, ten miles below Huntsville, haul it out to Winchester, || 


‘Tennessce, which is fitly-five miles of land carriage, and 
sell it there so much lower than he will here on the river 
take it out of his boats, that some of the planters who are 
able to take their wagons and cross a very bad mountain 
part of the Cumberland, and haul their salt over from Win- 
chester, which is forty-five miles from this place. Is this 
not oppressive to the poor? Would not this governmental 
monopolist wring from the distressed orphan, widow, and 
war- worn soldier, all their earthly sustenance? And yet 
the Congress of the United States—this boasted land of 
liberty and equal laws—countenances such oppressive acts. 
Why does Mr. White not sell as low here on the river, as 


at Winchester, after carrying his salt one hundred and || 


twenty miles—fifty-five by land; and that, too, the very 
same salt? ‘T‘be answer is obvious. At Winchester there 


| is some competition ; it is not so far from Nashville, where 


| ing, as | am told, for selling salt. 


| thority, leased the Preston salt works, in what is called || 
New Virginia, for $9,000 or $12,000 annually; but I am | 
further informed that the lease is out, and the works are to | 
go into active operation to compete with White—he having | 
let them lie idle heretofore ; these are ‘ dead wells,’ butthe | 


foreign salt may be obtained. And this is why he sells it 
lower there than at this place. 

“ We are here fenced in with almost impassable mount- 
ains, ata great distance from any commercial depot, and 


without the means of shunning the exorbitant exactions of | 


these vampires, who take the bread from the mouths of our 
children with the calculating coldness of an Arab; and 
these acts are legalized by a Congress of freemen. We are 
glad to hear the stern voice of indignation at this oppres- 
sion, uttered by some of the patriotic republicans of that 
body, and we should glory in being among the most perse- 
cuted victims, if by that means this most pernicious system 
of monopoly could be overturned. 

** Query 3d: — We have no foreign salt here for sale ; two 
years ago some gentlemen broughta few bushels from Nash- 
ville, and sold it at $1 87% per fifty pounds, underselling 
the salt gentlemen here at that time. The domestic salt 
has got lower than it was four years ago. Then it was 
$2 50; now Bl 87 to $2. 

** The freight from New Orleans to Nashville is one cent 
per pound, as I am informed by a merchant of this place, 
and from Nashville to this place one and a quarter cents 
per pound. 

**4. There is a depot here, and another at Ditto’s land- 


filty five miles apart by land. The remaining part of the 


|| question [ do not know anything about. 


**5. Colonel White, as | have been informed by good au- 


number of dead wells he has I am unable to inform you. 


** 6. Salt is sold here by weight, fifty pounds to the bushel ; | 


and fifty pounds (the bushel) of the salt which I tried (with- 


out pressing) measured 1188 595215.100000 solid inches— | 


making 4 gallons 1 4632.1000. quarts, dry measure, whichis 
but little over half a measured bushel. ‘Therefore, when 


| salt is two dollars the fifty pounds, we have to pay at the 


rate of three dollars and sixty-six and a half cents the meas- 
ured bushel. This is oppression in a free country—this is 
the fruit of the tariff. 

“<7, In selling by the barrel, the weight of the barrel and 


| the net weight of salt is sometimes, and most commonly, 
| placed on the barrel ; but the weight of the barrel is marked 


much less than its real weight. 
‘“*They make no deduction for the drying of the salt. 
One barrel | particularly weighed out, and it lost twenty 


| pounds, and I am credibly informed that some have lost as 


**J1, Whether the domestic salt is fit for pickling beef || 


and pork, for curing bacon, and preserving butter, for | 
exportation, or consumption in the South, or long keeping? 

** 12. Whether beef and pork, putin common salt, will | 
be reeeived tor the use of the Army or Navy? ! 

“13. The necessity and expense of repacking beef and 
pork in alum salt, in New Orleans, which has been put up 
in domestic salt? 

“14. The necessity and advantage of giving salt to horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs? Whether salt is not indispensable 
to stock, in the western States? Whether there is not a 
great difierence between inland and maritime States in this 
respect? The reason of that difference? How much salt 
per head, and how often per week or month ought it to be 
given to each kind of stock? and whether the farmers in 
your section of the country are prevented, by the high price 
and scarcity of salt, from giving as much to their stock as 
they need? 

“15. The use and advantage of salt in preserving hay 
arnt, and clover? In restoring them, after being damaged 

y wet? 

“Sr. Louis, July, 1830.” 


Communication from G. T. C. McClanahan, Esq., 
of Jackson county, North Alabama, October, 1830. 


** Your first query—the trade of salt is entirely monop- 
olized here by James White, of the Holston Salt Works, in 
Virginia. I cannot exactly tel? to what States these works | 
furnish salt, but it is to be supposed to the western parts of | 
Virginia, eastern part of Tennessee, a part of North Caro- 
lima, the northern part of Georgia, North Alabama, and 
some in South Alabama, &e. 

** Query 2d.—Colone! J. White has a depot at this place, 
a mile anda half from Tennessee river, down which stream 
he boats his salt. And if any person else brings salt here 
to sell, they immediately undersell that person and ruin 
him. ‘The people sometimes get their salt from Nashville, 
when they have a convenience of doing so, and it comes 
much cheaper, after payigg land carriage one hundred and 


a 





pete with him here; because he can, at his will, undersell 
any person who pays a land carriage of one hundred and 
thirty miles ; and therefore instantly break them up. One 
thing is vet to be told which will convince any m&n of the 
sin and oppression of this monopolizing system. This same 
James White will carry his salt by us down to Ditto’s land- 





| 
| 
thirty miles, than White’s salt; but no person dares to comn- | 





much as fifty. 
‘* 8. The monopolists here sell for money, or cotton at the 


cash price, which is the same thing as money. They do | 
not credit their salt. There is always two prices for cotton | 
here—a cash and a discount price. Merchants in taking in | 


cotton for their accounts give more for it than they will in 


|| money, and this is called the discount price. The salt gen- 
| tlemen sell their salt for cotton at the cash price. 


The re- 
maining part of the query I know nothing about. 

**9. The monopolists have fallen here, since they find 
that people would go to Nashville for their salt if they did 
not. But they know at what price to keepitup. They 
know the planters cannot take the trouble to go one hun- 
dred and thirty miles to Nashville to get a little salt; and 
they know tnat no person dares to compete with them, as 
they could instantly reduce the price of their salt, and 
thereby ruin their competitor. 

©10. They certainly must realize t gains, or they 
would not give nine or twelve thousand doltars annually for 
one inanufactory, to let it lie idle. Why does not Congress 
lease all the salt works in the United States, and let them 
lie idle, and then knock the duty off of salt, if they wish to 
encourage the manufacture of salt by filling the pockets of 
the manufacturers? It would be much better for the peo- 
ple. They would be great gainers by purchasing the salt 
works and demolishing them, or letting them out at a small 
rate, and then striking the duty from salt. 

“ The remaining queries, [ am in hopes, will find abler 
persons to answer them than I.’? 


Communication from a Meeting of the Citizens of 
Madison County, Alabama, 8th of November, 1830, 
the subject proposed by William H. Glasscock, and 
authenticated by the signatures of Thomas Miller, 
President, and Charles 4. Jones, Secretary. 


*¢ Answer to first. The salt consumed here is almost ex- 
clusively obtained from Colonel James White’s manufac- 
tory of Virginia, and sold by his agents in East Tennessee, 
a of North Alabama, and West Tennessee. 

«To the second we can give no definite answer. 

« 3d. The price of domestic salt is one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per bushel by the barrel, or one doliar and seventy- 
five cents by the single bushel. Foreign salt sells at about 
the same. The freight of salt from New Orleans to Hunts- 
ville is about one cent and three quarters per ind. 

4th. Colonel White has ealt deposited in different parts 
of this State, and others, at various distances from each 
other, say ten to fifteen miles. 


These places are about | 


[February 91, 
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Senate, 
————— eget 
5th. Preston’s works were for some time disc; 

,; for say $10,000 per annum. 

| 6th. Universally sold by weight, allowing fi Pound 
|| to the bushel ; the measured bushel will weigh from eeven > 
|| to eighty pounds. my 
|| . 7th. When the salt is weighed out of the barrel, it ¢») 
‘| dom holds out, and frequently loses from five ee 
} =. We may add, that however honestly it 
| n put up at the works, it is generally brought 

| open boats, subject to the winter rains, which damave 
more or less; and we know of but one of his agents whs 
|| sells it ~ other way than by the marked weight. - 

* 8th. Salt is sold for nothing else but ready money. 

9th. Salt is sold high or low, according to competition, 
The Kanawha ground alum and Liverpool! are brought in 
but sparingly, which is the only competition. _ 

“10th. We believe that White realizes great gains. w, 
| are sustained in this opinion, from his carrying it by Jang 

twenty-five or thirty miles further, where he meets With 
| competition, and selling it for less than he does here, 
“llth. Wholly unfit. 

12th. It will not be received for either. 

‘613th. We can give no correct answer. 

‘* 14th. It is indispensable for stock of all kinds. |, jg 
thought they require more in the western States than inthe 
maritime States, owing probably to the absence of the seq 
breeze, and vapor impregnated with salt coming frow tie 
sea and alighting on the vegetable matter. Stock of ajj 
kinds should be salted twice a week ; but, owing to the 
high price of salt, the stock are probably not salted more 
than once in two weeks, on an average. From the bes, 
accounts, three thousand barrels of salt are consumed an. 
nually in Madison county, averaging about six bushels (of 
fifty pounds) to the barrel. The population being abou 
twenty-seven thousand, gives us, on average, thirty three 
and a third pounds to each person. Were those heavy dy. 
ties taken off, the consumption would be much greater. 

** 15th. Salt is thought to be useful in preserving hay, 
fodder, and clover; each will keep well if sprinkled over 
with it, though not thoroughly cured when put up. More- 
over, our pork is often spoiled from the want of a sufficiency 
of sait to pack it upin, which we cannot obtain on aecount 
|| of the high price. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
pounds are often lost from that circumstance alone. Alum 
salt would be an immense saving to North Alabama in that 
one particular. 

* Resolved, therefore, unanimously, That the delegation 
from this State, as well as those of our sister States, have 
our unfeigned thanks for their exertions and cooperation 
the last session of Congress, with Mr. Benton, in endeavor- 
|| ing to repeal the duty on salt; and that we request our 

| delegation to use their utmost to effect the repeal of a tax 
| so burdensome to us, and of no ultimate advantage to any 
| State.” 


Communication from Colonel F. W. Burton, former- 
ly of North Carolina, now of Murphreesborough, 
Tennessee, dated December 8, 1830. 


** Your favor of July last, propounding fifteen queries on 
the state of the salt trade in the western States, was received 
| in due time. To the thirteen first of these queries I am sure 
\\ that the commercial gentlemen of the country can render 
|, @ much more correct and satisfactory answer than I can. 

* To the fourteenth, I will observe that salt is indispens- 
ably necessary to the good condition of horses, horned cat- 
tle, sheep, and hogs, in the western States. It is beneficial 
in the maritime States likewise, and the more so as you 
recede from the sea-board. The watery constituent parts 
of the atmosphere on the sea board take with them salt, 
which is inhaled by these animals, and thereby they are 
|| supplied with that salt which is necessary for the healthful 
|| condition of all animals, both graniverous and herbulent, 
and to some of those that are carnivorous. The quantily 
|| of salt per head to each kind of stock will depend on the 
1 food with which they are supplied. If with grain, less; if 

; with herbs, more salt. [ am sure if the price of salt be 
| reduced, the farmers in this section of the country would 
| give their stock a better supply, and that theirimprovement 
| would be in proportion to the increased quantity given. To 
) err by an excess is not to be apprehended. 

| “‘'To the fifteenth query, I will remark that the use of 
| salt in the preservation of hay is well expended. And if 
new-mowed hay or clover, or other grasses, be packed, @ 
layer of hay and a layer of straw, either wheat, oats, or 
rye, and a good supply of salt to each layer be added, you 
make the best of food for horses and cattle. 

“I approve very highly your intention to repeal, if you 
can, the salt tax totally and promptly. In this, and all 
efforts of your useful life, I wish you success.”’ 


Communication from General William Hall, of Sum- 
ner county, Tennessee, December 8, 1830. 


* T received your ‘ queries on the state of the salt trade 
in the Western States’ in due time, and have delayed 
answering them only that I might obtain all the information 
within my reach necessary to acorrectreply. The queries 
will be answered in the order in which they are proposed, 
Nos. 1, 2, &c., answering to the corresponding numbers in 
the queries. 

‘+. The salt made at the Kanawha works, from whence 
& large portion of the supply for this State, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indian, and Itinois, is obtained, is monopolized. 
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«2. The ists have depots and agents in the 
different Sta supplied by them, wh» are required to 
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freight from New Orleans may be had at fifty cents per 
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ease mi 
‘ » twenty-five pounds, more than the weighed 1 
rwenly & | of the greatest grievances to be complained of in the West ; 


A allowance is made for the weight of the barrel, 


| 

e for the loss of salt in drying. || 

though answered, in part, previously. The price is higher | 

e onopoly. 

- The ee Me salt is regulated by the quantity in || 

afket. The quantity of foreign or other domestic salt 
brought to this inarket is Mnconsiderable. | 

«10, The monopolists realize great gains. 

«]), Although Kanawha salt is very superior to any other || 
jomestic salt brought to this market, I am informed that 1) 
nearly all the beef and pork from the western country is | 
repacked in foreign salt, either for shipment or forthe Army | 

Navy- 6 
ws 12. See No. ll. || 

«3, Lam not informed as to the price of repacking beef | | 
or pork which has been put up in domestic salt. 

«14. The necessity and advantage of giving salt to stock 
of every kind, is universally admitted. It is indispensable || 
in the western States, and ought to be given to all kinds of | 


| 








stock about once a week, and to each head of horses or \ furnish you information on all the points on which you re- 


cattle from two to four ounces at a time, and less than half 
that quantity to sheep or hogs, though farmers in this sec- 
tion are prevented from giving their stock the necessary 
quantum of salt, owing to the high price of the article. 

«15. The use and advantage of salt in preserving of hay, 
fodder, and clover, is admitted by all practical farmers, al- 
though but few avail themselves of the advantage, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity aud high price of salt.” 


Communication from Lieutenant Colonel Breathitt, 
of Kentucky, dated Russellville, November 16, | 
1830. 


“ My information will not enable me to answer your favor | 
on the state of the salt trade in detail. 

“From the general opinion on the subject, there is no 
doubt there was, during the last year, an extensive salt mo- 
nopoly supplied from the Kanawha works. Depots were 
nad principally On the water courses for salt, where it was 
vended by their agents, sometimes on a credit of four or 
six mouths. Whether it coutinues the present season, I 
am not advised. Those depots extended to Tennessee. 
Sales were made for money. There is but little foreign 
salt brought into this neighborhood. I cannot, therefore, 
state the difference in price. This neighborhood issupplied 
from the [Minois saliue; and the Kanawha salt from the 
jatter is preferred to preserve meat. It is not so white and 
clean as that from the saline. It usually sold by weight— 
fifty pounds to the bushel ; when sold by the barrel, the tare 
of the barrel is taken off; and the salt is generally weighed 
atthe time of sale. Itis, however, sometimes otherwise. 
About this time last year the common price at this place 
wasone dollar per bushel ; now it may be purchased at sev- 
enty-five cents. There is no doubt that salt is indispens- 1 
able for the use of stock, and particularly in this country. 
Much stock has been raised upon the grazing the forest 
affords ; and if they are furnished plentifully with salt, they 
are fat. Hence the necessity of its being as cheap as pos- 
sible, and because also of its universal use by all. I was 
pleased at the reduction of the duties last session, on cof- 
fee, tea, molasses, and salt. I should be pleased, however, 
to see the duties retained on manufactured articles, so that 
our own manufactories may enter into competition with | 
foreign ones, and make a@ reasonable profit. I would not 
have them to have unreasonable profit; then it would be 
atax upon one portion for the benefit of the other. The 
point to stop at is one of difficulty, and requires great ex- 
perience and much research. 

“IT should be pleased to hear from you occasionally.’ 


Statement of Hon. Mr. Lyon, of Kentucky. 


“That, being a member of a mercantile house which 








pany, to sell on commission, in the years 1826-27, with 
instructions to sell at the original mark, or lick weight. 
Finding many of the barrels greatly deficient in weight 
varying from ten to twenty per cent., they reweighed an 
sold a quantity at the real weight; that, when the agent of 
the company came on, he was dissatisfied, and said it was 
their custom to sell elsewhere at the original mark, and that 
itmust be so sold there, which they refused to do. The 
agency, and the salt on hand, were transferred to other 
hands; and that, he has great reason to believe, the neces- 
sities of the people, in many instances, compelled them to 
purchase the deficient barrels at their marked weight. 


“ Also that, being in company with the Hon. Mr. Benton, | 


of the Senate, in ascending the Ohio from Cincinnati, last 
‘all,on board the steamboat Emigrant, said to belong to, 
and be in the employ of, the Kanawha Sait Company, 
which was towing a keel boat to Maysville, Kentucky, 
loaded with alum or foreign salt, and delivered there for 
the purpose of salting pork in that part of Kentucky. 

“ February, ” 


Communication from General Milroy, of Delphi, 
(Indiana, ) dated November 25, 1830. 


“T received your letter requesting information relative to 
the salt trade of this country. My limited acquaintance 
With mereantile business, will enable me to say but little, 
from my own knowleage, on the subject. I can say, how- 
ever, that the belief is universal, and uncontradicted in this 
part of the country, that agents employed by the salt manu- 

rers furnish exclusively the supply of that article for 
the valley of the Wabash ; and that none is permitted to be 
Vended by others, so far as can be nted by them; and 
that those agents are regulated by fixed prices, under which 
they may not sell, but can raise the price in proportion to 
thedemand. It is also believed, that a scarcity of salt is 
frequently oceasioned by the inadequacy of the manafac- 
Payal. pring mata supplies, or that those monopo- 

‘ tup for rpose of extorting exorbitant prices 
neither of which doabee' would operate to produce che on scar- 


mana high SS est, were the salt 


natural course of 





DIX TO THE CONGRES 


~ Salt Tar—Mr. Benton. 


“ The monopoly of the salt trade is notorious, and is one 


and it is believed that the unrestricted importation of alum 
salt, is perhaps the only method which can be adopted etfect- 
ually to break it down—uniess Congress should think prop- 
er to declare it a criminal offense to attempt a monopoly of 
any article of necessary consumption, as the British Par- 
liament has done, and render such offense punishable by | 
fine and imprisonment, which even would not be so effect- | 
ual. 

“It will not be disputed but that a supply of alum salt is 
necessary in the West, even if the domestic salt was ob- 
tainable unembarrassed by monopoly, from its superior 
qualities in the preservation of beet and pork in a southern 
market, where we must, of necessity, send our surplus of 


| 
' 
} 


those articles. It is believed by stock-raisers, that a much || 
larger quantity of salt is necessary for stock in the western | 
| than in the Atlantic States, owing, doubtless, to the nature 


of the food on which they are subsisted, and the diseases to 
which they are subject. 
**T should have been much gratified to have been able to | 


quest it, and should have done it most cheerfully, had I 
| been in possession of it; not doubting, however, but that | 
| the method you have taken will elicit itin abundance, I 
| shall, therefore, rest satisfied, anxiously desiring the suc- 


| concurring with you in opinion that it is the best service 


| the price of public lands—in both of which great western 
} 


the West, most ardently wishing you success.”’ 


Communication from General Tipton, of Indiana, | 
dated Logansport, (Indiana,) 24th of November, | 
1830. 


** Your printed letter of July last has been duly received, 
| and I have made strict inquiry of merchants, and other 


| gentlemen of intelligence of this vicinity, in relation to the 


| within my own knowledge, [ have no hesitation in saying 
there is, and has been for years, a monopoly of that article, 


j 


diana. 





| from each other, by monopolists from Kanawha, in Vir- 
| ginia, and from Kentucky; one agent of these monopolists 
| is at this village, another at Lafayette, forty miles below, 
| who rise and fall in their prices according to the compe- 
| tition they meet, and by this means oppress the poor, and 
| amass wealth to themselves to a very large amount per 
annum. 

* The salt manufactured at the wells at Kanawha, and in 
| Kentucky, will not preserve pork in the southern climate. 
In the winter of 1822, I descended the rivers to New Or- 
leans, with a quantity of pork, put up with salt made at 
| the wells of these monopolists ; soon after my arrival at 
| New Orleans [ was compelled to purchase Turk’s Island 
| = repack my pork, thereby incurring an expense of 
$150. 


| diana to repeal the law levying a duty on foreign salt.”’ 


the Senate in the State of Indiana, dated Wash- 
ington County, November 30, 1830. 
**[ received yours of July last, and am sorry that it is not 


in my power to give you a more full account of the subject 
matter therein contained. Relative to the actof last winter 


anxiety is expressed that the entire duty be taken off this 
winter. 

**] now proceed to answer, in a brief and concise manner, 
a few of the queries propounded by you. 


particularly I do not know ; the monopoly extends through- 


western States. 
*¢ 3d. ‘The price.’ Domestic salt is $1 25. Foreign, 


hundred. 

4th. ‘Whether,’ &c. They have; the depots are gen- 
| erally from twenty to thirty miles. 

“6th. ‘ Whether salt.’ [tis sold by weight, fifty pounds 
to the bushel ; a weighed bushel will not measure more than 
three pecks. 
| “8th. ‘ Whether.’ They sellonly for cash in hand. The 
| price is higher since the monopoly. 
| 9th. ‘Dothe.? Ido not know, but presume they do. 
| Foreign salt competes with them. 

‘© }ith. ‘Whether.’ It is not. 

19th. ‘The expense.’ Some years ago I had a number 
of barrels repacked in New Orleans which had been put up 
in domestic salt; it cost me $1 124g per barrel, and twelve 





anda half cents for each hoop that was furnished in the |! 


place of those that got broke in the process. I presume the 
price is nearly the same yet. 

* 14th. ‘'The necessity,’ &c, Salt to stock in this coun- 
try is of great importance ; without it but few could be 
raised; it prevents many disorders, &c., and many farmers 


here are prevented, from the high price and scarcity of salt, | 


togive them what they need. 

15th. ‘The use.’ Itis of great use. It is found to be 
an advantage of at least fifty per cent. to hay, particularly 
prairie hay, that is of little or no use without salt, is found 
to be almost equal to fodder when properly put up in salt. 


Communication from General William H. Harrison, 


of Ohio, dated Washington City, February 5, 1831. 


cessful result of your efforts to repeal the salt tar entirely— } | 
| that can be rendered to the West, next to the graduation of |; 


| measures you have the concurrence of a vast majority of || 


salt monopoly. From facts collected from them, and some | 
to the great injury of the poorer class of the people of In- 


| _ ** Deposits for the sale of salt are established along the | 
| Ohio and the Wabash rivers, at from thirty to forty miles | 


‘¢ T have no doubt that it would be of great benefit to In- | 


Communication from J. G. Read, Esq., Member of | 


reducing the duty on salt, | have only to say, that in this || 
received a quantity of salt from the Kanawha Salt Com- section it met with alwwost universal satisfaction, and a great 


** Ist. ‘ Whether the trade,’ &c. It is, but at what works | 


out this State, and I am informed generally throughout the | 


$1 50. The freight from New Orleans is one doilar per | 
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high rate of duty lately paid, was injurious to the interest 
| of agriculture in that part of the western country in which 
[ reside. One of our staples, and the one which I believe 
| yieldg the most profit to the farmer, is pork. The increase 
of its manufacture (if I may so call it, meaning the prepa- 
ration of it in barrels for exportation) is altogether aston- 
ishing. It is believed that, in Cincinnati alone, there were 
slaughtered and packed this year one hundred thousand 
| hogs, averaging at least six dollars, and thus scattering 
| $600,000 amongst the farmers. It is ascertained, beyond 
| contradiction, that sea salt is necessary to prevent its spoil- 
ing in its passage through the hot climate of the Mississippi, 
| in its course to a foreign market, or to our own Atlantic 
| ports. In both of these our pork of late years has acquired 
| a very high character. This is due to the experience which 
| has been acquired in packing, and to the exclusive use, 
| when it can be procured, of sea salt. Before that article 
was brought to Cincinnati by the steamboats, the pork 
which was prepared with the western salt was always re- 
packed at New Orleans, when sent toa market beyond that 
place, at an expense of one dollar per barrel, and sometimes 


|| with a considerable deduction from the quantity from the 


| rejection of tainted pieces. And, indeed, after its arrival 
at the foreign market, it brought a much less price than the 
pork of the Atlantic States, which had been cured with sea 
salt. From these facts, it must be evident that, in proportion 
to the abundance and the cheapness of sea saltin the city 
of Cincinnati, the price of pork must, in a great measure, 
be governed, and the price in that great mart governs it in 
| the surrounding tates. 

“In the years 1826 or 1827, the pork market opened in 
Cincinnati tolerably well, but the pork dealers from the At- 
| lantic cities finding a great deficiency of sea salt, and that 

at a very high price, refused to purchase, and the article 
fell to two dollars and two dollars and fifty cents per hun- 
dred. 

“The objection, in the western country, that has been 
| urged against abolishing or reducing the duty on salt, is the 


|| apprehension that it may destroy the western manufactories 


| of that article. Against the probability of this occurrence, is 
the fact of the advance of price in the domestic articie of 
| from seventy-five to one hundred per centum in the course 
of sixorseven years. I am not able to say what is the cost 
of manufacturing the domestic article at the several works 
in the western country. I have understood, and believe, that 
from thirty to thirty-five cents was considered a fair price 
for itin Cincinnati some yearsago. Itis notnuw sold lower 
than fifty cents ; and for some time in December last, sixty- 
two anda half cents per bushel of fifty pounds was charged 
| for it. 
** | will add the further fact against the successful com- 
petition of the imported with the western sait for domestic 
purposes, for which the latter is equally good with the 
former, that the salting of pork, commencing in the beginn- 
| ing of December, the salt must be imported in the spring 
| which is intended to supply the market, the usually low 

state of the rivers in the summer and fall preventing the 
| navigation in these seasons. The investment of money, 
| therefore, by the merchant in the article, must be made at 
least six months before he can effect a sale of it.’ 


j 


i Communication from John C. Webb, Esq., of Mis- 
souri, dated Cape Girardeau, County of Jackson, 
November 24, 1830. 


*““T saw, in the Jackson Mercury, August 30, a request 
of yours to the citizens of the West for information or 
answers to several queries on the article of salt. Consid- 
|| ering myself interested in the matter, I shall endeavor to 

| answer them, so far as my own knowledge of the matter 
| extends. 
| To the first query I know but little of myself further 
than this: there are some merchants among us that have 
| been applied to for salt, and proposed trade in payment; 
|| their reply was, they were selling on commission, and could 
|| take nothing else but money for it. 
|| ‘The second query I know nothing about. 
| ‘¢ 3d. The price of domestic salt in Jackson varies from 
one dollar to one dollar and twenty-five cents per fifty 
pounds, and that weighed with old rusty steelyards that will 
not preponderate for eight or ten pounds. Foreign salt is 
never lower than one dollar and twenty-five cents per fifty 
pounds. Domestic, by the barrel, varies from seventy-five 
to eighty-seven and a half cents; foreign ditto one dollar 
per fitty pounds, by the sack, after paying for the weight of 
the sack, and then adding fifty ecents more for the sack. 
The common freightage from New Orleans to the Cape, 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar per hundred. 

‘4th. As to this query I know nothing of myself. 

“Sth. This I likewise know nothing about. 

“6th. This query I have answered as to the weight per 
bushel, only the measured bushei, which, as near as [ can 
say pointed, domestic salt will weigh from sixty-five to 
seventy, foreign ditto from seventy-five to eighty-five. 

| 7th. In selling by the barrel, thirty pounds is allowed 
| for the barrel, if you take it by the nominal quantity you 
pay seventy five cents; but if you have it weighed eighty- 
seven and a half cents is most common. 

** 8th, As to the manner of selling, it is for money alone, 
| and that in hand; no produce nor credit in the case will 

answer. 
| 9th. It appears that there is no competition here ; when 
| there is a svarcity it is sure to rise, and plenty never brings 
it down lower than the above stated prices. 

10th. This query I cannot answer. 

11th. As to domestic salt, they will not receive beef or 
| pork pickled with it, and it does not angwer for butter for 
|| exportation. 

¢ 12th. Beef nor pork will not be received in New Or- 
leans if put up in common salt. 

613th. If any does go down put up in common salt, it 
has to be repacked with one busbel of alum salt for each 
|| barrel. 
|| € 14th. I have long experienced the advantage of giving 


* T have always supposed, and every year’s experience | salt to stock of every kind. If I am working my horses, 


confirms me in the opinion, that the duty on salt, at least the 


and they fail eating, give them salt, or salt and water te 
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drink, T diseover it immediately restores them to their appe- 
tite, and they perform their labor much better. Through 
the winter L salt them twice a week, and through the work- 
ing season every other day. T find it necessary to salt cat- 
tle through the winter once a week ; they eat their rough 
food much better, and look better in the spring ; and when 
the grass and herbs begin to put up, I find it necessary to 
sait every other day, and then through the summer twice a 
week, and have always noticed if I neglected salting one 
week, my milch cows failed of their milk. I have some 
neighbors that seldom ever salt their stock atall, and [ take 
notice that my catile look as weil in the spring as theirs do 
in the fall. heir reason for not salting, they say, is that 
saltisso dear. Sheep and hogs require salt at any rate 
once a week through the summer; bogs put up fatten much 
better by being well salted. 

“15th. The advantage of salt for damaged hay [ know 
is great. I have seen hay that looked lke it was almost 
entirely spoiled, and when stacked up with salt, cattle eat 
it clean, and looked well ; but salt selling so high as it does, 
prevents us poor people from having it by us, even for the 


use of our stock and pickling up our meat, as nothing but | 


money will getit. Goto a merchant, and ask if he wants 
any kind of produce; if he says, yes—well, I will bring it 
such a day; L want some sait to pickle up my meat, for I 
have got no money—his reply is, my salt is a cash article ; 
I cannot sell it for produce. Well, I am obliged to have 
salt, if you will trust me a little while, 1 will pay you the 
money for it. His reply then is, I merely bring salt for ac- 
commodation ; | make nothing on it; T must have the 
money down—or otherwise will reply, fam selling on com- 
mission, and am obliged to have the money. On these 
terms, { have known men to do without salt until they 
had suffered considerably for want of that article, unless 
they could borrow of a neighbor. 

* Honorable sir, if your interference in Congress can 
mitigate the matter, it will confer a very requisite favor on 
our neighborhood.”’ 


Mr. B., after reading or referring to these com- 
munications which were given under the authors’ 
names, stated that he had another of very ma- 
terial import which he would read to the Senate, 
but without the name. He had the less reluct- 
ance in doing this, because he had endeavored to 

ive to the agent of the Kanawha company, who 
had been in attendance upon the other House 
during the session, an opportunity to answer. 
He had communicated the statement to a member 
of the Committee on Manufactures, whose name 


he was at pomp to mention, (Mr. Barpour, of | 


Virginia,) for the express purpose of enabling 
the agent to answer it before that committee, but 
who had not availed himself of the opportunity. 


Statement of acitizen of Kanawha, furnished as anony- || 


mous that he may not compromise his tranquillity, 
but with the names of the payers and receivers in 
the **dead well’’ system; the names being now 
omitted, as it is not the object of Mr. B. to inter- 
Sere with individuals, but to expose a system. 


* Dead wells are now common at the Kanawha salines, 
and are giving to the place a dilapidated and melancholy ap- 
pearance, and doing a realinjury tothe country. ‘There are 
many of these dead wells, and inonopolizers pay the owner 
for letting them remain idle.”’ : . - and 
. ° = 4 “receive about one thousand five hun- 
dred doljars per annum for two dead wells,”’ . ° ° 
“receives about three thousand dollars per annum for 
one,”’ S * . ° “about one thousand five 
hundred dollars per annum for another. Many others re 
ceive less or greater sums upon sameterms. Besides dead 
wells, there are also unborn wells, Whose Owners are paid 
for not letting them be dug. 1 know several of this kind ;”? 
e ss . * ** receives one thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum not to dig a well on his land 3”? 
° * ° * ** receives one thousand five hundred 
dollars annually on the same terms ;”’ . ° ° e 
**two thousand five hundred dollars per annum in the 
same way; and, I have no doubt, many others, and it is 
alla thing of notoriety in the neighborhood. Before the 
monopoly, the price of salt was about a shilling a bushel, 
as itis called, and as often under as above that price, and 
it could be got tor any kind of trade ; since the monopoly, 
it is filly cents cash, and none will be sold for retail to the 
people of the States, except to those wane will bind them- 
selves to avoid competition with the monopolizers at their 
depots. 
chief shippers, and through their agents retail te the people 
in most of the western States, fixing their own price, their 
own Weight, and the quantity which each State is to have, 
except so far as they are interfered with by alum salt (rom 
New Orleans.” 


* 


After reading, or referring to the extracts of 
evidence, taken before the committee of the British 
House of Commons on the salt duties, and read- 
ing, or stating the communications received by 


B. proceeded to make copious and extended re- 
marks upon the uses of salt in agriculture and 
manufactures; the difference between the impure 
and inferior salt made by boiling well-water, and 
the clean, pure, and crystalized salt made by the 
rays of the sun, in hot climates out of the water 
of the sea; the variety of uses to which she well- 
water salt was wholly unfit and inadequate; and 
the cruel injustice, on the part of the Federal 





salt for butter and cheese. 


| salt was Indispensable. 
| answer no purpose. 
| called slack and bittern, which it contained, cor- 


assist in destroying the other. 


The company that monopolize the works are the || gine qua non, 
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Salt Tar——Mr. Benton. 


| Government, of expelling the pure salt from the 


country by an oppressive tax, which might other- 
wise be had both cheap and abundant, for the 
purpose of compelling them to use the inferior 
salt at an enormous and unconscionable price. 

1. He remarked on the value of salt to stock, 


_as proved by both the English and American tes- 


timony. It was proved that the health of all 
animals was preserved by it; and with this pres- 
ervation of health, ensued all the advantages of 
increased growth and fattening, prolonged life, 
multiplied off-spring; and superior flavor to the 


beef, and pork, which were made fromthem. In 
England it was computed that the advantage to 





|| The immediate loss in that operation was ake 


[January 9), 


— 





| 

e len, 
ential 
Nufac. 
&p and 


one half the value of the beef, and the who! 

of the hide, tallow, and offal; the consequ 
| loss was in the purchase of leather and ma 
| tures of leather, and the purchase of go 
| candles, and also in the loss of leather, soap and 
| candles for exportation. Pickled beef jn New 
| Orleans was usually from eight to twelve dollars 
|a barrel, which was from four to six cents , 
'pound. The farmers of the West usually sell 
| oe ll 
| their cattle at from one and a half to two ani a 


|| half cents ed pound; thus suffering a loss of 
flesh, the milk, the butter, the cheese, the bacon, || nearl 1 


ly one half on the beef; the hide and tallow 
| which is worth as much as the beef sells for at 
such rates, being thrown into the bargain, and 


the stock from all these sources was twenty-five || givenaway. The disastrous effect of this gy). 
per cent. perannum. On one farm it was rated || cidal business was seen in every town in the 
at thirty-three and a third per cent.; and the ag- || West, where foreign hides from South America 

’ 


gregate advantage, or rather the aggregate loss 
to the farmers for want of salt, was stated to ex- 
ceed the annual amount of the tax, which was 
about seven million dollars. 

2. He remarked on the necessity of sun-made 
If put up in common 
salt, the butter soon became rancid, and sold at 
less than half the price of alum salt butter at New 
Orleans and in the West Indies. He attributed 


| the general inferiority of American cheese to the 


impure salt which was used in making it; and 
dwelt upon the articles of cheese and butter as 
sources of wealth to the stock-raising States, if 
duly improved by the use of pure salt. He said, 
the exports of the last year had reached the value 
of $177,000 per annum; which, though consider- 


able, was a trifle compared with the consumption | 


in our own towns, and the export to the Lower 
Mississippi. He considered the farmers as losing 
the one half of their whole sales of butter and 
cheese, by using artificial salt, made by men, in- 


_ stead of using the natural crystallized salt made 


by nature. ‘To the cows on dairy farms, it was 
proved, in England, that half a bushel of salt per 
annum was necessary; and that the milk, butter, 
and cheese all were richer, and better flavored 
when that quantity, or more, was given. Com- 
mon salt would do for the cows to lick; but alum 


salt was indispensable for butter and cheese that 


was to be long kept or exported. 
3 In the article of bacon he estimated the loss 


| at nearly one half in using the fire-made salt. 


Such bacon would not sell for much more than 


| half price in any of our market towns, and could 


not be carried to the southern climates or ex- 
ported without danger of spoiling, and becoming 
a total loss. Such bacon was often adrug in the 
market at New Orleans at two cents a pound, a 
mere refuse article at that price, while the alum 


_ salt bacon was a ready sale at six or eight cents. 


4. In pickled pork. For this purpose alum 
The artificial salt would 
The poisonous ingredients 


rupted the pork in warm climates, and the soluble 
nature of the salt itself, by dissolving immgdiately, 
brought all the pieces in contact, and made each 
The crystallized 
salt, besides being free from slack and bittern, is 
large in the grain, and so far insoluble that a layer 
of it remains for years between each piece of 
meat, and acting as a perpetual preservative. 
Mr. B. said that bacon might be made, after a 
fashion, with boiled salt; but pickled pork not at 
all. For that purpose the sun-made salt was a 
For want of this salt the western 
farmers had got into the general custom of making 
bacon, whereby they lost about one third of the 
product of their hog stock; for the bacon dried 
and wasted near a third by the time it was sold, 
and would then sell for no more than pickled 
pork, which lost not an ounce in weight from 
the day it was put into the barrel till sold. A 


8 t | difference of one third to be saved in the annual 
himself from citizens of the western States, Mr. || 


product of the hog stock would be immense to 
the farmers; and this difference would be saved 
by the repeal of the duty on alum salt. 

5. In pickled beef. For this purpose alum salt 
is absolutely indispensable. Beef could not be 
mere without it; and, therefore, to find a mar- 

et, the beef cattle were driven off upon the hoof. 


Mr. B. pronounced it to be a losing business, .a 
| most disadvantageous traffic, to any country, to 
‘| drive away its beef cattle to be sold on the hoof. 





multitude of persons to navigate and manage the 





foreign leather, boots, shoes, and saddlery, and 
| foreign soap and candles, from Europe and the 
| Atlantic States, were daily exhibited for sale. 
| Another disastrous consequence, but not so yis. 
| ible to the passing eye, was the loss of all these 
| articles forexportation. The exportation of oq 


|| and candles had lately amounted to $912,000 in 


/ the year; and of leather, boots, shoes, and sad. 
| dlery, to $450,000. These exportations went 
| from the Atlantic cities to the West Indies, and 
| chiefly grew out of the gifts which the western 
| farmers made of their hides and tallow to the 
| drovers. They were exportations which belonged 
| to the West, not only because it produced the 
| material out of which the manufactured articles 
| were made, but it was the best place for carrying 
on the manufactory of them, on account of the 


| cheapness of provisions, and the facilities of ex- 
|| porting direct to the West Indies. 


Mr. B. made a further illastration of the evils 
of driving beef cattle from the West, in its effect 
upon the internal navigation and domestic mar- 
kets of the great valley. The Mississippi river 

| was to the West what the Mediterranean sea was 
| to the Romans; it is mare nostram—our sea—and 
the steamboats and other boats upon it constitute 
| our navigation. The building of these vessels 
| gives employment to a multitude of useful and 
| respectable mechanics; creates a demand for vast 
| quantities of wood, iron, paints, and glass, furni- 
| ture of every description, daily supplies of pro- 
visions, wood for fuel—now estimated ata mil- 
| lion of dollars per annum—and for an immense 


| boats. The aggregate of all these expenditures 
connected with steamboat building and naviga- 
tion, was several million dollars per annum, and 
was the most profitable kind of expenditure, for 
| it was carried to the very doors of the people, 
and delivered into their hands in their own houses. 
Having drawn the picture of the advantages of 
| Steamboat navigation to the West, Mr. B. ven- 
| tured to make the suggestion that they would be 
nearly doubled by substituting a change in the 
beef trade, from driving the cattle on the hoof to 
the Atlantic cities, to sending the beef pickled 
New Orleans and the West Indies. Such achange 
would open a new and immense head for freight 
down the river, and a corresponding increase for 
freight back; for it was of the nature of exports 
and imports to emulate each other; it would pro- 
duce diminished prices for under cargo, of which 
salt would be the chief; anda corresponding In- 
crease of every expenditure connected with the 
construction and navigation of steamboats. He 
then averred that this change, and the stupendous 
benefits resulting from it, depended solely and 
exclusively upon the free use of alum salt—upon 
the abolition of the duty upon that article—upon 
the simple and obvious process of permitting the 
western people to use the salt according to their 
wants and wishes which God had created for 
them in all the islands of the Gulf of Mexico. 
And he ridiculed, with contemptuous sarcasm, the 
affected alarms of those who expressed the fear 
that there would not be salt enough if the domes- 
tic manufactories checked their operations. He 
said it was a fear that there would be a failure of 
sunshine and sea water! j 
Having briefly touched upon the important 
uses of salt in agriculture, and especially for stock 
and provisions, Mr. B. proceeded to notice the 
linad vantages under which the farmers of the 
western States labored with respect to that 
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Atthe head of the list of these disadvantages, or ! 
oppressions, as they might with greater propriety 
be called, stood the appalling and astounding fact, 
that the whole salt trade of the West, so far as it 
depended upon the domestic manufactories, was 
one vast and cruel monopoly! The amazing fact 
was proved by a variety of testimony; it was 
known to every western Senator present; it was | 
felt at home, in every department of agriculture, | 
by all the farmers of the West. The baleful | 
effects of this horrid monopoly were forcibly de- 
picted by the witnesses whose communications | 
he had read. Double price and scant measure; 
the whole country distracted, allowanced, and | 
stinted; ready money exacted; wells rented from | 
their owners to lie idle; new wells prevented from 
peing dug; overgrown fortunes to the monopo- | 
lizers; privation, want, and suffering, among the 
people and stock: such was the shocking and re- 
yolting picture which these communications pre- 
sented to the Senate. Mr. B. animadverted in 
the most indignant terms upon monopolies of 
every species, and placed the salt monopoly at 
the head of the abominable and infernal list. He 
said this very monopoly was one of the causes 
which brought Charles I. to the block. Queen 
Elizabeth, though a petticoated tyrant, had the | 
humanity, or rather sagacity, to suppress the | 
salt nonopoly towards the close of her reign; for | 
which act of mercy and condescension the Par- | 
Jiament went in a body, to thank and bless her || 
as an angel of beneficence. The bigot Stuarts | 
revived it, and paid the forfeiture in the loss of | 
lifeand kingdom. There had been no monopoly 
of salt in England since Charles I. had lost his 
head; the States beyond the Alleghany mount- | 
ains were the only example of that oppression at | 
this time existing in the civilized world. 
Mr. B. considered the present duty on foreign | 
saltas the fatherand guardian of thisdomestic mo- 
nopoly. Ele considered it the protector, defender, 
and supporter of the monopolists. He considered | 
the actof Congress which kept up this duty, as 
the law which established this monopoly; and | 
denounced such a law, not merely as odious and 
oppressive, but as a species of impiety and sacri- | 
lege, a species of revolt and rebeilion against the 
providence of God, who had created salt, and 
spread it through the universe, for the use of man 
and beast, and as the preservative principle of life | 
and health in both. The sea was filled with it, 
and the sun manufactured it. It came cheap and 
jure from that manufactory established by divine 
Visdom, and coextensive with the bounds of the 
habitable globe. Salt was the preservative prin- 
ciple of the world. Every living animal must 
have it; every species of food must contain it. 
Without it, universal death and corruption would 
ensue. The disciples of Christ were called by 
their master ‘* the salt of the earth;’’ and that divine 
metaphor was intended to convey to the under- 
standings of all people the knowledge of the pre- 














servative nature of their mission, a mission which 
was to save the moral world from corruption, as 
salt preserves the animal and material world. 
Laws to prevent any portion of the human race 
from using the pure and perfect salt made by the 
rays of the sun out of the waves of the sea, if 
enacted without a dire necessity, were impious 
contrivances to frustrate the beneficence of God. 
A war for self-preservation alone could justify 
such laws. They had existed in all countries, 
and had run highest where human liberty was at 
the lowestebb. They are now disappearing, van- 
ishing, and falling before the recuperative energies 
of popular rights. The gabelle fell, in France, 
before the march of the Revolution. In England, 
this unnatural tax, after obtaining the monstrous 
height of fifteen shillings a bushel, sunk and dis- 
appeared before the labors of the preéminent 
committee, from whose reports a few imperfect 
and mutilated extracts have been read. ‘The salt 
‘ax disappeared from the United States about 
twenty years ago, during the auspicious admin- 
istration of the immortal Jefferson. Even in, 
the last country upon earth in which to look for | 


‘liberal example, was an instance of the generous 
use of salt, P 
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ment and degradation of the West. But let the 
people not despair. Relief, though out of sight, 
18 sometimes near at hand. The darkest hour 


|| of the night is that which precedes the break of 


day. In England, in 1801, the first attempt of the 
friends of the people to reduce the salt tax was 


|| followed by the insult and outrage of raising it. 


The Pitt administration, to punish and intimidate 


| those who proposed the abolition, immediately 


raised the duty from ten to fifteen shillings a 


|| bushel, but they raised the spirit of the people at 


the same time, and in a few years the whole 


oppressive burden fell to the earth. | 


Resulting from this monopoly, thus established 
and protected, came the present enormous price 
of salt. Mr. B. begged Senators to recoliect the 
testimony he had read, and reflect in how many 
places the sum of seventy-five cents, or a dollar, 
or a dollar and a quarter, was exacted from the 
people for about two pecks and a half of inferior 
fire-made artificial salt, imposed upon them under 
the scandalized name of a bushel. If the duty 
was off, he would venture to affirm that the price 
of pure sun-made, crystalized salt would not ex- 
ceed a picaillon for a real bushel at New Orleans, | 
and three or four picaillons in the central parts of 
the valley of the Mississippi. His calculation 
was this: that the import price of this fine salt 
was, at present prices, six cents for that of Malta; 
eight cents for that of Spain and Portugal; nine 
cents for that of Turk’s Island; and that, in the 
vast increase which the foreign salt trade would 
assume, and the reduced price of the salt from 
Turk’s Island, (a British possession,) in conse- 
quence of the direct intercourse with that island, 
or rather with the five hundred Bahama Islands, 
of which it is the chief, the average price at 
New Orleans would be six and a quarter cents; 
freight for salt, as under cargo, was now about 


|| one third ofa cent per pound, and would soon be 


brought by the great boats, during the spring 
floods, for the quarter of a cent. Thus would the 


|| price of alum salt, at Louisville, be reduced to 
about twenty-five cents a bushel. Low as this | 


would be, agreat proportion of the western farm- 
ers would get it on still betterterms. Thousands 
of flat-bottomed boats, made without expense, 
navigated without skill or labor, loaded with every 
conceivable production of the farm and the forest, 
and descending from all the confluent streams of 
the Mississippi, visit New Orleans every winter: 
The owners are their own factors and commis- 
sion merchants. They sell out the contents of 
their boat, (which, moored to the levee, and, 
labeled with its contents, serves for warehouse, 


kitchen, parlor, and bedroom,) in the course of | 


the winter months, when they could do but little 
at home; buy their groceries in the spring, step 
on board a steamer with their family supplies, 
and, for six dollars are at home in eight or ten 
days, ready to commence fhe new crop with the 
return of the vernal season. To all such, the ac- 

uisition of two or three sacks of pure and per- 


ect sajt would be nothing but the exchange ofa 
few loose vegetables, which would have rotted at | 


home. 


Mr. B. maintained that the salt tax fell heaviest , 


upon the laboring classes, and upon the poor. 
They used most salt in proportion to their wealth, 


and boughtata disadvantage, because they bought , 


in a pinch, in small quantities at retail prices, 
raised the money to buy it at a sacrifice, and were 


most subject to be imposed upon, both as to | 
weight, quality, and price. It was so in England | 


—it is so here. Look at the English testimony! 


than the nobleman. Look at the American testi- 
mony! It tells you that the people in remote 
places—the small farmers rempte from great 
towns, had to pay the highest prices, received the 


| tition is permitted. 
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aes with poisonous ingredients, and only 
i 


alf the strength of the sea-water salt, were act- 
ually paid by the helpless people, ard received 
by the relentless monopolizers! And yet, in the 
face of these damning fac.s—in the midst of the 
cries of these suffering people—there is a scheme 
on foot, not only to resist the reduction, but to 
effect the increase, of this diabolical tax !—to raise 
it from ten to fifteen cents! 

{Here Mr. B. alluded to the bill in the House 
of Representatives, to increase the salt tax, and 
thought this bill ought to be proclaimed through- 
out the West, by a herald and a trumpet, to rouse 
and alarm the pe and to put them on their 
guard against the dangers it portended.] 

Resulting from this monopoly, and the most 
degrading of its consequences, was the power to 
allowance and district the country for the consump- 
tion of salt. The western country was districted 
and allswanced. All the witnesses prove the mor- 
tifying fact. Depots are established, and agents 
appointed, to supply each district. No compe- 
i No competition can come, 
except from New Orleans, and that in the season 
of high water. To prevent the fullness of the 
supply from operating on the highness of the 
price, the invention of ** dead wells’’ was made, 
anda multitude of wells, rented from their owners 
have been permitted to stand idle. Nay, more. 
A further exertion of this invention has exhibited 
the prodigy of wells suppressed—of unborn wells 


| stifled in the womb of the earth—\y hiring and 
| paying people not to dig for their salt water! 
| ‘The consequence of these enormities was, sting 


in the supply, excess in the price. The country 


| was starved for salt, and made to pay double, in 
| many places quadruple its value. The domestic 
supply is not equal to one fifth of the demand. 


The whole quantity made in the United States, 
as proved by the returns of the salt-makers them- 
selves to the Secretary of the Treasury, does not 
exceed five million bushels; while the consump- 
tion of the country would require thirty millions. 
The whole product of the West, including west- 
ern Pennsylvania and the Holston works in Vir- 
ginia, donotexceed twoand a half million bushels, 
weighed bushels; each bushel of which, with a 
little packing and heaping, would comfortably 
establish itseif in a half bushel measure, 

Mr. B. believed that the stock alone of the 
United States would require twenty millions of 
bushels. He bottomed his estimate upon the 
consumption in England. It was there proved 
that the stock, independent of the draught horses 
and hogs, which had not been included in the es- 

_ timate, required twenty-two millions of bushels, 
fifty-siz pounds to the bushel, to supply them 
annually. He felt mortified to know the nember 

| of stock in England, for he was speaking of Eng- 
land proper, and not know the number in the 
| United States. He regretted that the return of 
stock was not included in the census—in the 
census made by State authority at all events—and 
especially in the West, where stock constituted 
so large a proportion of the wealth of the people. 
In the absence of accurate information, he must 
proceed upon probable data; and, as the United 
| States was more populous than England, and ten 
times more extensive, and the keeping of stock 
more easy, he would assume the stock census of 


'| England as furnishing, not the eriterion of num- 


bers, but the data for calculation; the sheep of 
the United States being probably one third, cattle 
and horses doubtful, and hogs far more numerous. 


| Assuming this calculation for the relative number 
It tells you the tax was harder upon the peasant | 


of stock, the necessity for salt was greater; for 


|, the use of green food, and especially wild grass, 
|| was more usual in the United States; and this 
\| grass was more fresh, or free from saltiness, be- 
|| cause the United States being a continent and not 
svantiest measure, and suffered most from extor- | 


an island, the saline dews which corrected the 


tion and imposition. It was in such places, and || freshness of the grass did not extend to the in- 


among such customers, that the weighed bushel 
of fifty pounds would find ample accommodation, 


|| terior States. Assuming the sheep of the United 
|| States to be one third of the English flock, to 


lodging in a half bushel measure; that the old || wit: ten million head, and allowing to each sheep 
rusty steelyards were used that would not pre- || the English supply of half a pound per week, 


‘ nderate for ten pounds in fifty; that the deficient | 
he United States alone are now || barrels were obliged to be taken at the marked that the sheep alone of the United States required 


| which made half a bushel a year, and it resulted 


presenting the example of keeping up this odious || weight; and that the extortionate prices of one | Sve mitlion bushels of salt per annum! being just 
tax, of keeping itup without necessity, of keeping || and two dollars for these scant weight bushels, | as much as the domestic manufacturers made?! 


it up for the oppression of the for the || 
i for the | os 5 | 


Protection of monopolizers, poverish- 


equai to \wo and tour dollars tor reat and meas- || So that if the population of the Union should be 
ured bushels, and that for well-water salt, im- || thrown on the domestic supply, and the sheep 
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supplied first, there would not be one grain left 


for the hogs, horses, cattle, people, and the thou- 
sand uses besides for which salt is indispensable! 
So much for the domestic supply! It had been 


computed in England that the supply of salt to | 


the sheep was the saving of six hundred thou- | 


sand head from dying annually; the loss of west- 


ern stock for want of salt cannot be estimated. | 


3ut it is a point for western farmers to think of. 


and consider what his annual loss is in cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and horses, for want of this condi- 
ment to their food—this medicine for their health 
—this attraction against running wild; and then 


estimate, if he can, the annual aggregate loss of | 


the nine western States and Territories. 
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could utter, sprung forth in favor of the en- 
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a 


j ——... 
' 


| fect, all the poisonous ingredients having settled 


_couragement; not a single reason that craft and || to the bottom, and the salt itself forming in 
cunning could devise, could be arrayed against || lumps by concretion and crystallization, 
it. ‘The whole vocabulary of the ‘*.American sys- 


tem’? furnished not a word against it; for that | 


system rests upon the basis of making at home, 


BETTER and CHEAPER than the imported one ! 


Hi 
! 
and furnishing to the citizen the same article, || 


|, Well, alum salt, which comprehends all ecrystal- 
Let each one make the computation for himself; | 


" Mr. B. affirmed that the stint of salt was uni- | 


versal in the West; that it extended to all the 
operations of the farmer; that it even extended 
to the pots and tables of the poor? He believed 
that such an instance of stint, for a necessar 
life, did not exist among the negroes of the West 
India Islands. He believed that those negroes 
received from their masters, cruel as many of 
them were, a larger and better allowance of salt 
than the average of western farmers received 
from the inexorable monopolists. He said the 
entire West was a stock-raising country. The 
farmers there, like the patriarchs of old, estimated 
their wealth, in a great degree, by the number 
of their flocks and herds. Before the invention 
of steamboats, this rich vein of wealth was but 
slightly and imperfectly developed. Want of salt 
prevented its development. 
not be had in sufficient quantity for salting the 
stock. Nota pound of alum salt could be had 
for curing bacon, preserving butter and cheese, 
and pickling beef and pork. 
no kind, could enter the vast and fertile regions 
of the West. 
keel boats and barges, was seven or eight cents 
a pound —across the Alleghany mountains, in 
wagons, was as much, or more, and then com- 


of | 


Common salt could | 


Freight up the Mississippi, in | 


menced from hard necessity, and from absolute | 


want of alum salt, the pernicious and impover- 
ishing practice of driving off beef cattle on the 
hoof. But steamboats furnish the means of re- 
lieving this necessity, of supplying this want, and 
of terminating this pernicious practice. They 
are bringing sait from New Orleans at so lowa 
freight, that if the duty was off, the price, to the 

urchasers in the central parts of the Great Val- 
ey, and that of the pure sea-made salt would not 
exceed twenty-fivé cents per bushel; while, to 


those farmers who traded down the river, the | 


price could not exceed three picailions. This 
cheap importation of pure salt—this unlimited 
means of importing it at the one-thirty-second 
part of its former freight, was the greatest bless- 
ing of all the great blessings which the wonder- 


ful invention of steamboats has conferred upon | 


the West. It was the very thing which was Jack- 
ing to give full development to her richest vein 
of wealth—richer than the mines of Mexico and 
Peru—her stock and provision trade! Provi- 
dence, of its infinite goodness, and to crown the 
blessings of the great West, sent this miraculous 
invention to give us that alone which was want- 
ing, and never could have been got without it, 
the pure muriate of soda, the natural crystallized salt, 
the native, unmixed product of the sun and sea, the 
salt of Divine manufactory, as much superior to arti- 
ficial fire-made salt as the works of God are superior 
to the works of man! Upon the dispensation of 
such a Providence, it was to have been expected 
that the Federal Legislature, to whom the whole 


power of regulating foreign commerce had been | 
assigned by the States, whether wisely or not || 


time, and, above all, the continuance of the salt 


_ the port of New Orleans, 


| THE Unitep Srartes, (a little in the northeast ex- || 


lized salt, (and all salt made by the sun, and none 


other, is crystalized,) ALUM SALT IS NOT MADE IN 


_cepted,) not a pound of it is made in the West, 
nor any rival to it, nor substitute for it. By con- 


sequence, it could not be made cheaper and better at 
home! The ‘American system’? was for it, instead 
of being against it, unless it is intended to exclude 


the industry of the farmer, who raises stock, and | 
_ salts provisions, from the industry to be protected | 
by that system. A bounty might have been ex- | 
pected in favor of every ship that should bring | 


sun-made salt to New Orleans. Instead of that, 


| what have we seen? Federal legislation actually 


employed to keep this salt away! A hostile and 


repulsive tax of twenty cents imposed upon every 
eight cents worth of this indispensable salt! 


_ requisition upon the ship that brings it to pay 
| twice and a half its value into the coffers of the 
| Federal Government, before that ship is allowed 


Foreign salt, of |! 


to land it! Bond and security required, when 
the ——- cannot be paid down! And this se- 
curity to be exacted from strRanGeERs, who have 
crossed the wide seas to exchange their surplus 
salt for our surplus provisions! And in conse- 
quence of these heavy and merciless exactions, 
most of the ships bring stones instead of saLT; 
forced to bring stones by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and realizing the compulsive illustration 
of the strongest reproach contained in the sacred 
poses of the Holy Evangelists! They would 
ring salt for ballast in preference to stones, if 
the law would permit them. 
salt, throw it overboard in the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. When no longer needed for ballast, 
they throw it into the river, because they are 
neither able to pay the duty in ready money, 


nor to give the security which the credit sys- | 


tem requires. Is this imagination? Or is it 


|| artificial salt made by boiling is good for man 
| purposes; for salting stock, preserving hay and 
| fodder, for daily use in fresh meat and vegetables. 
and, by help of much smoke and long drying’ 
will save bacon for family use. The natural syn. 
made salt was indispensable to pickling beef ang 
pork, and to curing bacon, butter, and cheese for 
exportation, or the southern markets. It was of 
the tax upon this latter kind of salt that he com. 
| plained so much; a kind of salt so indispensable 
| to the provision trade of the West, and so impos. 
sible to be made by the domestic manufacturers 
To this part of the argument he invited, and jn. 
voked, and almost defied, the response of hig 0 
ponents. The fire-made salt would not answer 
the great purposes of the provision trade, | 
could not be used by the provision-curers, if pre. 
sented to them as a gift. Sun-made salt alone 
|, would answer. It must be had, cost what it may- 
|| and a tax upon it was an oppression upon the 
| people, without the possibility of producing a do. 
|| mestic supply of the same article. The domestic 
' salt would notanswer! All the testimony proved 
this great and cardinal fact. He would not re. 
capitulate that testimony; but would refer to the 
circumstance mentioned by the Hon. Mr. Lyon, 
_ of the House of Representatives, and of which le 
| (Mr. B.) was also witness—that of alum salt de. 
|| livered at Maysville, in November last. This 
'| salt had crossed the Gulf of Mexico. It had 
| ascended the Mississippi, in a ship, to New Or. 
'| leans; then to Louisville in a steamboat; then to 
| Maysville, in a keel, towed bya steamer. It had 
| traversed a thousand miles of gulf, and nineteen 
'| hundred miles of river navigation, to reach its 
| point of delivery; and that point in the immediate 
| neighborhood of the great Kanawha salt works! 
|| —there to be employed in salting Kentucky pork 


| 


i 





Many that bring || for a orsouthern consumption! How 


| overwhelming and conclusive the bare annuncia- 
| tion of such a pregnant fact! And, that no cir- 
| cumstance might be lacking to complete the power 
| of this impressive argument in favor of foreign 
salt, the company’s own steamboat brought it! 
| Thus making themselves public and unanswer- 


reality? Itis reality! And no longer ago than || able witnesses to the total inefficacy of their own 
_ the last summer the troubled waves of the Mis- 


ssissippi, and the dark shades of midnight, were 


_ the conscious witnesses of this lamentable fact, || 
of this dire operation of taxing 
land of America! 


salt out of the 


_ this sacrifice; this new species of immolation, not 


| ceived; for on his passage to this city, in the 


to propitiate the genius of the river, but to appease |, 
the infernal genius of the salt tax, soon after it | 
happened; and had Jaid it up in his memory for | 


verification. That verification was quickly re- 
month of November last, he fell in at Louisville, 
Kentucky, with the surveyor and inspector of 
ajor Spotts, formerly | 
of the Army, and lately approved by the Senate 
both as a military and civil officer, and from him 
received a confirmation of the fact. 


overboard; others he suspected of having done | 


so! These ships thus encountering the risk of 


Mr. B. said he had heard of 


Two ships, | 
Major Spotts was certain, had thrown their salt were yet in force; and while they continued, the 


| 
forfeiting their cargoes, and incurring all the pen- | 


_ salt, and the absolute necessity of using the for- 
‘eign! ° 
Mr. B. insisted that the burden of the salt tax 
/upon the West was aggravated by. contrast; for 
in the Northeast there were drawbacks, bounties, 
and allowances, which more than indemnified the 
fishing interest for the proportion of the tax which 
| they paid. They were allowed to draw out of 
the Treasury, at the end of each year, as much 
| money as had been paid, or supposed to have 
been paid, for duties on the salt employed in 
curing fish; and under this system of drawbacks 
and allowances, upwards of five millions of dol- 
lars had already been drawn. The vigilant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (Mr. Ingham) had dis- 
covered large frauds in this business, say to the 
amount of $50,000 in a single year; but the laws 





leak from the Treasury on this account will still 
amount to $250,000 per annum. The western 
States were allowed nothing in the way of draw- 


 alties of violating the revenue laws, in addition to | back of duty on the beef and pork exported by 
|the loss of the salt, because they could neither | them. These States, therefore, felt the unmitt 


tax willshow, it was to have been expected that || 


the Federal Legislature (that part of it, at all 


events, which assumed to be the particular friends || 


of domestic industry) would have given all pos- | 


sible aid to the importation of this Heaven-sent 
salt. A bounty in favor of the ships which 
brought it would have rested upon the same 
constitutional construction, and upon infinitely 
greater reasons of justice than a bounty in favor 
of vessels which bring home fish. The greatest 


pay the duties, nor give the security, nor find any | 
ody to receive the salt as a gift, with a tax of | 
twenty centsa bushel upon it! At that very mo- | 
ment the whole interior of the West suffering for | 
salt! And for whose benefit are these oppres- | 
sions practiced? For the benefit of a few hun- | 
dred monopolizers in the West, and a few thou- | 
sand fishermen in the northeast! For their bene- 





| fitthe repeal of the odious tax is not only resisted | 


| manded ! 


but an increase of the oppression is acwally de- 


Mr. B. drew the line of distinction between 


| good and bad salt. It was a line easy to be drawn, 


exertions might have been expected for the en- | 


couragement of this importation. 


Every reason | 


which the head could conceive, or the tongue |! 


for it was a line between the works of Nature and 
the works of man. All-salt that was made by 
boiling, no matter out of what water, was impure 
and imperfect; for the agitation and the heat pre- 
vented crystallization, and retained the poison- | 
ous ingredients, called slack and bittern; and salt | 


| gated weight of the tax, while to their friends in 
the Northeast it was actually a money-making 
| business. This was unequal and unjust in the 
extreme. The Constitution declared, and, if it 
did not, the first principle of equity would declare, 
| that'taxes should be equal and uniform through- 
| out'the Union. But this equality was destro 
when the tax was refun to one quarter a 
not refunded to another. It was the same thing 
aw if, in the law imposing it, the levy of the tax 
should be by sections, omitting one section en- 
tirely from the operation of the levy. It would be 
betterin this case to levy by sections, because tt 
has been proved at the Treasury that a certain 
section draws back more than it pays—more than 
it would have been exempted from if the levy had 
not reached it. This business of refunding the 
salt tax to a part of the community, proves t 
| impolicy of levying it at all; for if it is refunded 





made by the power of the sun was pure and per- || to a part, justice requires it should be refunded to 
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and, if it be refunded to all, where is the sense 
in levying it? The people of the northeast, with 
whom salt fish is a predominant food, havea draw- 
back of the duty allowed them; the poopie of the | 


all, 


South and West, with whom salted bacon is a | 
redominant food, have no drawback; and thus 
the operation of the law is unequal as well as op- 
ressive. ‘The remedy for the whole is to abolish 
the tax, and all the superstructure of drawbacks, | 
bounties, and allowances, which rest upon it. 
The farmers (continued Mr. B.) are the class 
most interested in the abolition of this tax; they | 
feel it to the quick; and he could not allude to that | 
meritorious class of citizens without the deepest | 
feelings of sympathy and concern. They were 
the soul and body of the country. Their labors | 
supplied all the elements of subsistence to man | 
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hard soap alone made in England was computed 
to require two thousand tons of mineral alkali per 
annum; and this alkali is obtained, by a chemical 
process, either from salt in its proper state, or 
from the salt contained in barilla and kelp. To 
procure two thousand tons of alkali must require 
a much greater number of tons of salt. The ba- 
rilla only yields seventeen per cent. of alkali, and 
kelp six per cent. The decomposition of the salt 


| itself is the cheapest mode of procuring the alkali; 


and this salt is taxed two or three times its value 
in the United States; so that the Federal Govern- 
ment has actually established a tax upon clean- 
liness; for, without soap, people cannot be clean, | 
|and without salt, they cannot have soap. The | 
Committee on Manufactures ought to pursue this | 
subject. Their learned labors, their scientific re- | 


and beast. Their names were to be found upon | searches, their practical knowledge, their access _ 
every list of contribution to the public service. | to the fountain-heads of information, their zeal 


They were found upon the tax-list, the muster-roll, 
the jury panel, the road list, the bridge list, and 
every other list which exacted the payment of 
money or the performance of service. There was 


but one list on which their names were not to be | 
found, and that was the list of office! Farmers | 


and offices seldom get together. Their station in 


the body politic was, front rank for service, rear | 
rank for reward. Surelya a of men so nu- | 


merous, 80 meritorious, so ready to do and to 


in the cause, would enable them to give in a list 
of some fifty manufactures in which salt, or its 
chemical preparations of alkali, muriatic acid, oxy- 
muriatic acid, sal ammoniac, &c., &c., &c., is in- 
dispensably necessary. To that committee is 
resigned this branch of the subject; and the con- 
fident belief may be entertained that, at the proper 
time, this zealous committee—this committee no 
less capable than zealous—will come forward with 
|| a mathematical demonstration to prove that the 


| sacred, or to be respected. 
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without a single restraining motive which oper- 
ated in Great Britain, could refuse to do for the 
people of the United States what king, lords, and 
commons had done for the subjects of the British 
crown. 


Nore.—Of the three speeches delivered by Mr. 
BENTON some years ago on the salt tax, the fore- 
going is the only one he has been able to find in 
that most defective and imperfect of all compila- 
— Messrs. Gales & Seaton’s Register of De- 

ates. 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tuurspayr, February 23, 1837. 

The Senate having under consideration, as the special 
order, the bill to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on imports, and the question being on the motion of 
Mr. Davis, to strike out from the duty-free articles ** com- 


mon salt”*— 


Mr. CALHOUN rose and addressed the Senate 
at great length. He commenced by observing 
that this bill, reported from the Committee on 
Finance, was founded on the assumption that the 
compromise act was no longer to be considered 
he bill proposed to 


suffer for the Government, and so backward to || salt tax is an injury to manufactures to the full | open the controversy as to the tariff, and the 
ask favors from it, ought at least to be uninjured | extent of its own amount—say $1,000,000 per || question for the Senate to decide was, ‘* Shall it be 


by the Government. Laws should not be made 
against them, if they are not made for them. Fair 


play, at least should be their portion. The ‘‘Lais- | 


sez nous faire’’—** let us alone’’—should be their 
ready granted prayer. Yet, how stands the ac- 
count with the Federal Government? Their pro- 


duce loaded with duties in foreign countries—vir- | 


tually excluded from many of them—by the total 
failure of Congress to make any attempt to regulate 


annum; and that the prosperity of manufactures 
loudly demands its total and instant repeal. Every 
interest cries aloud; the joint interests of agricul- 
|| ture and manufactures clamor together for the 
|| repeal of this tax. It is a tax upon the entire 
|| economy of nature and art—upon man and upon 
beast—upon life and upon health—upon comfort 
and luxury—upon want and superfluity—upon 
food and raiment—upon washing and cleanliness. 


| opened ?”” 


Mr. C. said that he would on no account disturb 
the compromise act, however desirable it might be 
that the duty on salt should be reduced. He 
looked forward to the year 1842, when the act 
would expire, and the duties be reduced down to 
the economical wants of the Government. He 
called upon southern Senators not to support the 
bill, but to look to the future, when they would 


foreign commerce according to the power granted || A tax which no economy can avoid, no poverty | reap the advantages of their present position, by 


in the Constitution, and the declared intention of 
the States in conferring that power upon Con- 
gress. An indispensable ingredient not only in 
their wealth, but in their living, and only to be 
obtained from abroad, loaded with a duty of three 


times its value, before they can use it at home! | 


The Gulf of Mexico is saturated with the purest 
salt. Two thousand islands abound withit. The 


|| can shun, no privation escape, no cunning elude, 
|| no force resist, no dexterity avert, no prayers can 
|| deprecate, no curses repulse. It is a tax which 
|| invades the entire dominion of human operations, 
| falling with its greatest weight upon the weakest | 
and most helpless. It is the tax which tyranny 
‘| invented, in the worst ages of the world, to force 
| from the cultivator of the soil, to wring from the 


not touching the bill of 1833. He was opposed to 
sudden reductions of duties, and in favor of the 
gradual repeal of them. And the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wraiaut] had biought 
forward this bill asa bait to induce southern gen- 
tlemen to yield the advantages which they had in 
refraining from touching the act of 1833. Mr.C. 
went into a long history of the circumstances 


| 


Bahamas alone, about five hundred in number, of | clenched fist of penury, to extraet from the mouth | which had originated and attended the passage of 


which Turk’s Island is the chief, lying in the very 
channel to New Orleans, could glut the valley of 
the Mississippi at a picaillon a bushel. These 
islanders want our provisions; we want their salt, 
but the Federal Government gets between the 


of hunger, the last unwilling contribution of vas- 
| sals to lords. The Tories introduced it into Eng- 
|| land above a hundred yearsago. Our necessities 
compelled us to resort to it, in a small degree, at 
| the commencement of our Government. The Fed- 


the various tariff acts; and he intimated his doubts 
| as to the earnestness of the Senator [Mr. W eat 
in bringing forward this bill when the session ha 
nearly expired. He (Mr.C.) thought, looking at 
the progress of events here and elsewhere, that 


parties, and, by a total neglect of the power to | eral Administration of 1798 ran it up to its highest | there were other motives than those which had 


regulate foreign commerce, and a manifest abuse 
of the power to lay duties, obstructs and prevents 
the natural and beneficial exchange of commodities 
to which the wants and superfluities of the respect- 


ive parties so powerfully attracts, and so urgently |, The English Whigs have overturned this Tory tax | they remained exceedingly high. 


invites them. The same with land. The Federal 
Government has got all the land. Invested with 


the whole domain by the improvidence of the | 


/;amount. Jefferson overthrew it. The war of 
|| 1812 compelled us to resort to itagain. Now we 


| haveno war, no Federal administration, no neces- | 


sity, and the disciples of Jefferson are in power. 


in England; cannot Whig republicans overturn 
| it here? 
Mr. B. repeated with energy and emphasis, and 


southern States, it becomes the dog in the manger, | wished to fix the attention of the Senate, and of 


and refuses to let the farmers have for its value | 
But, to confine these || British Parliament had totally repealed the sait 


what itself cannot use. 


all America, fully on the circumstance, that the 


reflections to the matter in hand. The Gulf of | duties of Great Britain. The information col- 
Mexico is full of salt; the western farmers want || lected by the committee of the House of Com- | remedy, and that was the glorious one of State 


| 


it, they are debarred its use; and that by a Gov- || mons, in 1818, effected the immediate overthrow 


| 


ernment whose taxes they pay, whose battles they || of these duties. The King’s Ministers withdrew 


fight, whose burdens the 
they seldom receive. 


ear, and whose favors || their opposition, impossible as it was for the | sovereignty to protect. 
e have a Committee on | Treasury to do without the product of the duties, 


Agriculture, so styled at least, whether by way || and difficult as it was to find a new article of tax- 


of antithesis was not for him to say; certain it 


ation on which the amount might be levied; but 


was, the name, if not the design of the committee, | they withdrew their opposition, and the bill for 
should have put them at the head of all the meas- || the repeal went through both Houses without fur- || and forever? It was distribution; seeing that, if 
ures for the abolition of the salt taxes and reduc- || ther debate, and received the approbation of the 
tion of the price of refuse lands. He felt himself || King thenextday. This is what was done upon 
to be doing the business of that committee, and || the prayers of the people in a country where the 


hoped they would soon be sound fellow-laborers | 


and codperators together. 


imperfectly represented in one 


eople are ver 
egislature, not represented at all 


ranch of the 


Farmers, and all the departments of agriculture, || in the other, and where the Chief Magistrate, who 
are the chief sufferers by the salt duty; but they | approves the act, is a hereditary ruler; where the | a means of preventing an interference with the 


are not the sole sufferers. Manufacturers suffer | 
also; and it was computed by Sir Thomas Ber- || mestic supply of artificial salt was abundant; 


| been expressed. The tariff act of 1828 had been 

| pregnant with the greatest evils—raising, as it did, 
the duties to an enormousheight. Theact of 1832 
had reduced the duties to some extent; but atill 

Mr. C. next 
spoke of the act of 1833 and its effects, and next 
adverted to the surplus revenue. 

He then remarked that the surplus which the 
Senator from New York now so much denounced 
was a surplus produced by his own act, and which 
would now have been enormous, had it not been 

| for this act. We of South Carolina saw but one 


interposition. We saw the whole Government 
against us without any power but that of State 
To our neighbors we 

looked in vain. We waited calmiy, and marked 

every movement of those who had the control of 
| the Government; and what was the measure pro- 
| posed by them to fix this tariff on us permanently 


| the tariff was kept up, and the principle of dis- 
| tribution established, it would give them power 
| irresistible. Shortly after 1828 a distinguished 
| member of this body, now a member of the Ad- 
| ministration (Mr. Dickerson] brought forward a 
bill to distribute annually the surplus revenue, as 


necessity for the tax was urgent; where the do- || protective system; and the State of New York 


| came out warmly in favor of the measure. The 


nard, one of the witnesses examined by the Com- || where the manufacturers of this salt clamored for | President was prepared to act his part, and he 


mittee of the British House of Commons, that the | 


protection; but where the voice of the people was || (Mr. C.) had heard that in his short inaugural 


manufactures of England were annually injured || heard, and every minor interest made to yield to | address he had inserted a clause recommending 


to the amount of the tax derived from salt. Various | 





that sacred voice. He quoted this example, and | distribution; but it was taken out at the advice of 


manufactures require this article, either in its || dwelt upon it; for he held it to be impossible that || his friends, and, he had understood, with great 
Proper shape, or as a chemical preparation. The! the republican Congress of the United States, '' difficulty. At the next two sessions was the rec- 
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sanction of the Administration, but its warm eyy. 
port. How then, he would ask, could it with jus. 
tice be said that there was no effort made in goog 
faith, by those in power, to adjust this question a: 
that time? 

The honorable Senator from South Caroling 


' 


ommendation of the President for distribution, 
previous to reduction, when not a word was said 
about reduction. He was very glad to find that 
the authors of distribution were now denouncing 
what he and his friends denounced in advance. 
During the whole time when this tremendous tor- 
rent of revenue was pouring into the Treasury, the 


the liberal side, he would vote in every doubtful | 
|| case against arepeal. If this compromise act was 
|| not to be respected, it would be because of the votes | 
‘| of southern Senators. Herespected too much the || 
|| gentlemen on the side of the manufacturing inter- || 
| est, to believe that they would be the first to dis- 
| turb this act. 
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Administration was busied in the small political | 


movements of the day. 


payment of the public debt by providing for such 
a reduction of revenue that no evil consequences 
would ensue. After waiting two sessions, the act 
of 1832 waa passed, which took off two millions; 
and we were then (said Mr. C.) gravely told by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury that this was the settle- 
ment of the great question between the North and 
the South; and that there would be no surplus; and 
some public men on the Administration side from 


the South were deceived by his assertions, and || 


went humeand pledged themselves and their polit- 
ical prospects on them. But we (said Mr. C.) 
were determined not to be thus humbugged. We 
nullified the tariff, and brought down the revenue 
by the actof 1833. ‘Thank fortune! patriotism and 
good counsels triumphed over those who were for 
controlling a member of this Confederacy at the 
point of the bayonet; and this act of 1833, which 
the Senator from New York nowsoughtto destroy, 
was passed. The Senator from New York said that 
thia duty on salt would test the question whether 
this compromise is to be preserved. [Mr. Wricut 


made a gesture of dissent.] He was glad the gen- | 


tleman denied it; but whether he said so or not, 
this vote would test the question. Now, if south- 
ern members vote to repeal this duty, they will 
surrender all the advantages of thecompromise act. 
If they now, for so small an advantage as the repeal 
of the duty on salt, violate the rights secured to the 
manufacturing interest by this act, how will they 
dare to call on the members from the North to 
adhere to this compromise when the year 1842 
comes, and this compromise shall have run out? 
The question is,(said Mr. C.,) are we to follow the 
lead of the Senator from New York in disturbing 
thiscompromise? Thegentleman must excuse him 
for saying that he, for one, would not follow it. 
He saw into the scheme, and it was not so much 
a reduction of the revenue, as it was a movement 
to revive the party conflicts between the North and 
the South. He saw in that movement the means 


in future presidential contests. Open the tariff ques- 
tion, and you have the whole subject again before 
Congress, creating hopes and expectations in every 
section of the Union. If it be desirable to gain 
power in this way, nothing was more easy. ‘lake 
a medium position, and favor the one or the other 
side as interest requires, and the whole business 
will be accomplished. I distrust those (said Mr. 
C.) who deceived us in 1828. He should never 
forget the rebuke given by a distinguished Vir- 
ginia Senator, to the gentleman who was the most 
to be charged with fixing the tariff of 1828 on them. 
That gentleman had acted with them tn most in- 
stances from the first, and induced the southern 
members to believe that he would go with them; 
but when it came to the vote, he voted against 
them. Thestern Virginia statesman told him, ** you 
have deceived me once, and that was your fault; 
but if you deceive me again, it will be mine.” 


Alas, for the ancient Dominion! she has cast away | 


her faithful Senator, and has raised to the highest 
honors him who trampled on her rights. He, for 
one, was under no embarrassment, under no pledge. 
The Senate knew well that his course in 1833 left 
him free to follow the dictates of his own judg- 
ment; and he believed that the course that he was 
now pursuing was for the best interest of the 
South. His constituents had no desire to prevent 
their Senators from performing all that duty or 
honor required. They knew what advantages they 
derived from this compromise act, and that its 
operations would, in the course of two years, re- 
move ten millions of duties more. They knew that 
when the act run out, there was an agreement to 
bring down the revenue to the economical wants 
of the Government, and they would consider him 
faithless to them, if he was willing to surrender all 
these advantages. No, he would not surrender 
them. Though he was under no pledge, yet, taking 


| dence! 


cation, the only efficient aid given by any party 
of vast political power which was most important | 


| the political friends of Mr. Van Buren. | 
| ask, if it had not been almost a constant topic of 


| its overthrow. 


came before either House of Congress during the | 
period to which he had alluded, that almost the 


Mr. BROWN said that, as one of those repre- 


|| senting, in part, one of the southern States, he felt || 
No effort was made to meet that crisis which || 


every man of sense eaw was approaching, the | 


himself called upon to say that he did not approve | 
the doctrines which had been advanced by the 
Senators from South Carolina, and considered himf | 
self bound, by a proper regard to the interests oe | 
his constituents, to vote for the abolition of the! 
duty on salt. This tax on an article of such prim- | 
necessity and universal use, had always been | 
viewed as odious, even when intended as a finan- | 
cial measure, to relieve an embarrassed Treasury. | 


What, then, he would ask, should be the degree || 


of repugnance felt towards it, when millions were | 


annually flowing into the Treasury beyond its | 
legitimate wants? 





Among the most extraordinary spectacles that || 
| he had witnessed here in the various mutations of || 


political parties, none had struck him as more re- | 


| markable than that presented by the codperation of | 


the Senators from South Carolina with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] who had | 


always been distinguished for his zeal in support | 
of high protecting duties, against the reductions | 


proposed by the Committee on Finance. This, | 
indeed, was a strange and extraordinary coinci- | 

And what mere did we see and hear?) 
Both of the Senators from South Carolina denounc- | 


| ing, in the most unqualified terms, those of our | 
| northern friends who advocated these reductions! 


The Senate had been told that the State of Vir- 
ginia, and other southern States, which had aided | 


| in elevating the President elect to the station which | 
| he was shortly to fill, had done an act fatal to their | 
interests, and inconsistent with their political prin- | 
| ciples. 


As one of the Senators from a southern | 
State, he could not sit in silence and hear the. 


charges which had been brought against that gen- | 


tleman on the subject of the tariff, without ex-| 
pressing the opinion that great injustice had been 


'done him. He (Mr. B.) had no hesitation in| 
| making the assertion, that from the period when 


he had first taken his seat in that body, at the | 
session of 1829-’30, down to the period when | 
South Carolina had passed her ordinance of nullifi- 


from the North in favor of reduction, came from 
He would | 


abuse and denunciation against him, during the) 


| period to. which he had referred, that he favored a | 


reduction of the tariff? 


in both branches of Congress, and they would find 


| that portion of the Opposition who were in favor || 
| of high protecting duties, repeated|y assailing him |) 
| as an adversary of the system, and as meditating 

Such Mr. B. knew to be the fact. || 


He knew, likewise, upon all test questions which 


only aid that the southern States had received, | 


_ either in discussion or by votes, wasgiven by the 


‘| political friends of the gentleman whom the Sen- 


| ate had heard so much denounced. And, notwith- 
standing this was the fact, he was held up here 
/and charged with having attempted to fix perma- 
| nently high duties on the country! Mr. B. con- 
| 


|| sidered the’charge which had likewise been made 


/against the Administration, in this debate, of 


|| having wanted in proper efforts to reduce the tariff, 
|| pending the progress of the great controversy, 
| which had agitated the country on that subject, to | 


| 
be equally unsustained, Those who were then 


‘| members of that body could not fail to recollect | 


| the anxious exertions, made by the leading mem- 


| bers of the Administration, to obtain a reduction | 


of the tariff to some reasonable standard. At the 
| session of 1831-’32 the then Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury submitted a plan to the House of Represent- 
| atives, which he was, he believed, called on by a 
resolution of that body to do, which proposed a 
very large reduction, and which met with warm 


| a. on al . 
| opposition from the manufacturing interests. This 


plan was then considered as having not only the 


| of his remarks, to say it was owing to the virtue 


| speak with censure of the movement of that State, 


| which had been alluded to as possessing so much 


If any one doubted the | 
accuracy of his recollections of that period, he || 


| would refer them to the cotemporaneous debates || 


| to judge. 


[Mr. Catnoun] had said that the act of 1832, b 

which the tariff was reduced some five or six mj|. 
lions annually, was considered by those who voted 
for it as oatiling the great question of the tariff 
between the North andthe South. He(Mr.p ) 
was one of those who voted for the act of 1839 
and he also remembered the little favor which it 
met with from some other quarter. He did not 
consider it as at all settling the question, nor did 


| other gentlemen from the South, who supported it, 


view it in that light. On thecontrary, the debates 
of that day would show that they had declared 
their unalterable hostility to the system, while it 
| continued on the statute-book. The gentleman 
from South Carolina was therefore certainly mis. 
| taken, when he had said that the act of 1832 was 
considered as settling the question of the tariff 
between the North andtheSouth. He wouldadd 
that, in his opinion, much of the credit was due 
to the operation of that law in mitigating the tariff, 
which was now claimed, exclusively, for what 
was generally designated as the comprornise act, 
| passed in 1833! By the former act, it was esti- 
mated that the revenue would be reduced annually 
five or six millions; yet it seemed that all the credit 
is now to be given to the compromise act. He 
| felt towards that act, and for the motives which 
| prompted the honorable gentlemen who originated 
ao respect to which they were so justly en- 
| titled. 


|| The honorable Senator from South Carolina, 





| who had first addressed the Senate on this ques- 
| tion, (Mr. Preston,] took occasion, in the course 


and patriotism of the State of South Carolina, in 
| taking the stand she did in relation to the tariff, 
that the southern States were now enjoying the 


| advantages of diminished burdens on their pro- 


| ductions. Now, it was far from his intention to 


virtue. He was opposed to the force bill, designed 
to counteract that movement; but he thougiit it 


| was claiming rather too much to say that the 
|| credit was due solely to any one State. 


He did 
| not believe that her course, on that occasion, had 
| been attended with such fortunate consequences 
_ as those which had been claimed as flowing from 
it. On the contrary, he must be allowed to ex- 


| press great doubts whether it had not, in a great 


degree, in the end, contributed to delay the reduc- 
tion of the duties down to a revenue point. 

The payment of the national debt, and the accu- 
mulation of a vast amount of surplus in the Treas- 


| ury, had produced an almost universal conviction 
| throughout the country, that the revenue should 


be brought down to the legitimate wants of the 
Government. This opinion certainly prevailed at 
the last session of Congress, so far as he was able 
And what he would inquire was the 
reason, and almost the sole reason for not doing it. 
| Wasitnot asserted, that thecompromiseact, which 
| reeulted from the movement of South Carolina, 
|, had imposed an obligation on Congress, not to act 
| while it was in force? This certainly was the 
| main argument against legislation to reduce the 
| duties. He believed, but for that, even the most 
enthusiastic advocates of high protecting duties 
would not have ventured to advocate the continu- 
ance of the law by which the present immense 
|| amount of surplus revenue was raised. He would 
repeat, then, that it might be well questioned, 
|| whether the movement of South Carolina had not, 
in some degree, prejudiced southern interests, 
|| from the effect of the compromise act, which had 
resulted from it, to delay the reduction of the tariff 
|| down to a revenue standard. ; 
The Senator had warned those representing 
southern States in this body, not to vote for a re- 
|| duction of the duties provided for by the bill then 
| before them, because in doing so, he thinks they 
|| willlose the favorable position at this time occup!' 
|| by the South under the present system, and invite 
another attempt to increase the tariff. Mr. B. did 
not perceive any ground for the indulgence of such 
apprehensions. The national debt had been some 
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time since paid off, and a large amount of surplus 
revenue Was annually coming into the Treasury. 
He could not for a moment believe that any ad- 
ministration would ever venture so dangerous an 
experiment as to propose an increase of duties 
under such circumstances. he 

Mr. B. had always entertained the opinion that 
the act of 1833 should not be touched for light or 
trifling causes. As a Senator from a southern 
State, he wouid not have volunteered a proposi- 
tion to acton this subject; butas it had been brought 
before them, and as very clear indications, in his 
opinion, had been given, from a large portion of | 
the people of the North, that some reduction ought 
to be made, he considered the aspect of the ques- 
tion materially changed. The friends of reduction 
were not, on that floor, confined to those repre- 
senting southern States; but many gentlemen, 
from each of the great divisions of the Union, 


necessary. When this sentiment had taken such 
strong hold on the public mind, as well in a large 
ortion of the North as elsewhere, he could not 
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| ments had undergone any change it was not for || but those who commenced that warfare must not 


him to say; but he repeated, that so far as their || expect always to escape without some resistance 


actions were concerned, it seemed certain to him, 
that the gentlemen were not as hostile to the sys- || 
tem as they had been on some former occasions. 
Mr. CALHOUN, after a few words, said he 
hoped that the Senator from North Carolina would 


being offered. 


Mr. B. did not profess to have any exalted opin- 


ion of his own intelligence; and he trusted that he 
had none of that overweening egotism and con- 
temptible vanity which so often characterized some 


acknowledge that it was exceedingly unfair (to say || other individuals; but he should use that little por- 
the least of it) to hold him up as opposed toa tion of intelligence with which God had blessed 


reduction of the revenue, and a friend to a high 


tariff, because he was opposed to interfering with 


the compromise act, and thus surrendering all ad- 


| vantages the South acquired by it. Was he not || 


now in favor of reduction, and was he not voting | 


| for it in this very bill, though he was opposed to 


reduction on some particular articles protected by 


| the compromise act? and the only reason why he 
did not vote for reducing these, was his strong 
| opposition to a high tariff, and the knowledge that | 


| promise act in two or three years. He had another 


reason, which was, that he had not the slightest 


| faith in the intention to reduce the revenue toa 


| 

were found concurring in the opinion that it was | they must go off by the operations of the com- 
| 
| 


see any impropriety in legislating with a view to 
lessen the public burdens, at this time so unneces- 
sarily continued. As one of those representing a 
southern State, he did not consider that he should 
discharge his duty if he were, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to refuse his aid in voting to abolish 
the duty on salt, an article so essential to every 
class of citizens, and more especially to those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

If, however, (said Mr. B.,) this view of the 
subject is irreconcilable with a proper consideration 
of the compromise act, there was another obliga- 
tion of still higher authority, and entitled to more 
sacred observance, than any which could possibly 
result from a mere legislative enactment, that 
challenged their respect. He alluded to the Con- 


stitution of the United States, from which was | 


derived our power to impose taxes in the shape 
of duties or otherwise. e contended that Con- 
gress haa no right to raise money by any species 
of taxation, except only for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the powers granted to ihe General 
Government by that instrument. They were an- 
nually raising a great deal more money than was 
required for those purposes, Was there not then 
a constitutional obligation resting on them to re- 
duce the duties to the wants of the Government, 
which was paramount to any and to every other 
consideration? While, therefore, gentlemen were 
urging the claims of the compromise act to such 
sacred regard, he trusted thatthey would remember 
that the Constitution of the United States deserved 
infinitely more their regard and respect in guiding 
us in our deliberations here. 

Mr. B. expressed his regret that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. CatHoun] had deemed 
it proper to make, what was, in his opinion, such 
an uncalled for and unwarrantable denunciation 
against those of their northern friends who had 
come forward as the advocates of a reduction of 
duties on this oceasion. If some of these gentle- 
men had occupied the position in 182§ in relation 
to the tariff, which had been said und charged 


against them, the country had the gratification now | 


to see and know that they, at least, had changed 
for the better, while some of those representing a 
portion of the South upon this floor, and who 
were now opposing some of the proposed reduc- 
tions, had in that respect somewhat deteriorated. 
_ The Senator from South Carolina, in his opinion, 
in Opposing a reduction of duties, by so doing 
contributed to keep up the system, and in that 
manner indirectly supported the tariff principle. 
It would seem, therefore, that the relative posi- 
ions of gentlemen had undergone some change, 
in the progress of events. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Am I to understand the. 


} 


Senator to say that I have changed my sentiments | 
in relation to the tariff? 
Mr. BROWN resumed. What he intended to 
say, and what he had distinctly said, was that 
those who are now charged with having, in 1828, 
been friends of the tariff, at any rate had now 
Elven indications in favor of relaxing the present | 
System of duties, while gentlemen who were 
hitherto opposed to the system, were at present 
against a reduction of the duties. He could not | 
exactly say what their sentiments were, but only | 
what their course was here. Whether theirsenti- | 


| serious amount in those who had brought forward 


| this bill. More than that; why did they put dis- 
puted articles in the bill, when there were a great 


| many articles which would be passed ina few 
| moments, and secure the passage of the bill 


through both Houses, which could not be done if 
| it contained disputed articles. Because he would 
| not vote for disputed articles, and had no faith in 
| the intention to make a serious reduction of rev- | 

enue, the Senator from North Carolina keeps him 

up as a friend to the tariff, and opposed to reduc- 
tion. Either the rate of the Senator’s intelligence, 
or his feelings towards him, must warp his judg- 
ment. Upon reflection, the Senator must see that 
| there was nothing either in what he said or did 
that indicated that he was opposed toa reduction. 

Mr. BROWN said that he thought he had not 

| misrepresented the Senator, and if he did, it was 
certainly unintentional. The gentleman had al- 
| luded, in language somewhat harsh, to the Repre- || 
| sentatives from the South, if they should vote for 
this bill. Mr. B. consequently felt himself called 
upon to make some observations why he should | 
vote for the abolition of the duty on salt. Inreply, 
he took occasion to say that the Senator had, at 
any rate, in his speech advocated the retention of 
the present duties, (and which he did not now 
| understand the Senator to deny,) and that he had 
| declared himself opposed to any infraction of the 
| compromise act, and in doing so, he had supported 
the tariff system. Mr. B.’s opinion was, that an 
| individual voting against a reduction of the duties, 
| was in fact voting to perpetuate the act to keep it || 
the longer on the statute-book, and it was a tariff 
| vote in effect. That was what he intended to 
express. When the issue was made up, and the 
| individual was asked, ‘* will you, or will you not 
| vote for a reduction of duty?’’ and that individual 
refuses to vote for a reduction, there was no polit- 
‘ical casuistry, there was no pitiful subterfuge | 
| which could induce him (Mr. B.) to believe that 
| that individual did not give a vote to perpetuate 
| the system. 

Mr. B. considered that the Constitution of the 
United States was imperative in its commands on 
| Congress to raise no more duties than were re- 
| quired to carry into effect the powers delegated 
-and granted by that instrament. What, he in- 
| quired, was the General Government doing under 


|| this system? Why, they were raising a large 


| surplus revenue; a thing never contemplated by 
| the Constitution; a power not delegated to Con- 
‘gress. And that being the case, what was the 
| consequence of it? Why, that they were vio- 
| lating the very instrument by which they pro- 
fessed to be guided in their acts of legisiation. | 
| He would ask, was it not plain, palpable, and | 
| beyond all contradiction, that those who purposed 
| voting against a reduction of duty were in effect | 
| giving a vote to perpetuate and keep up the sys- | 
| tem of protection? That was his deliberate and 
settled opinion, and he conceived a different im- || 
pression could not have been made on the minds | 
of other Senators. i 
Having expressed this conviction, he cared not || 
| to whom and where it gave offense. The truth | 
| must be told sometimes, however unpleasant or || 
annoying to those who might be affected it. Harsh || 
repartee and personalities might be indulged in, | 











him as he chose, without consulting other gentle- 
men; and whether his ideas agreed precisely with 
those who fancied they had all the intelligence, 
Virtue, patriotism, and everything else, was a con- 


sideration of very little importance indeed, and 
not worth a thought. Fe (Mr. B.) had no par- 
ticular standard of infallibility to govern his ac- 
tions; and he would take the liberty of saying that 
he would not seek it in that quarter, (looking 
towards Mr. Catnoun.] 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the Senator from 
North Carolina had satisfied him of one thing. 
Because he (Mr. C.) refused to disturb the com- 
promise act, the Senator from North Carolina 
held him up as being in favot of a high tariff. 
Because he (Mr. C.) was actuated by a sincere 
desire to preserve to the South the certain reduc- 
tion that must tale place under this act, and thus 
get rid of the protective system, the Senator said 
that, voting as he did, he voted to perpetuate it. 
Now after such a course taken by the Senator 
from North Carolina, he should not pretend to 
argue with him; he was beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. He very much regretted that the Senator 
had not met in a proper way the appeal he made 
to him, and now all he had to say was that he 
had learned a lesson, and that lesson was not to 
respond to the arguments of the Senator from 
North Carolina, nor again to make an appeal to 
his correct feelings. 

Mr. BROWN remarked that there were some 
individuals whose notice and good opinion he 
should feel mortified at not having; but there were 
some others whose opinions he did not regard in 


| the same light, and for which he felt a total indif- 
| ference. The notice of that gentleman had not 


always proved beneficial to the individuals who 


| had been so fortunate as to receive it. On the 


contrary, he believed that the favorable opinion 
of that gentleman had not been considered as the 
most unerring evidence that the individual on 
whom it was bestowed had claims to the public 
approbation. He, therefore, could not regard it 
as a signal mark of honor conferred on him, even 
if he had received it. 

Mr. B. did not stand upon this floor to make 
use of high-sounding pretensions; but he did stand 
there ready to uphold and defend his own honor 
with that Senator or any other; and he was as 
ready on this occasion as on any other, to vindicate 
it. He would repeat, then, that he could not be 
deceived by a miserable subterfuge, that because 
a Senator did not give his vote to reduce the duty, 
he did not aid in perpetuating the tariff system. 
Now, Mr. B. contended that the reverse was the 
fact, and that was the head and front of his 
offending. And he would take leave to say that 
the course which the gentleman had taken in 
regard to him (Mr. B.) could be characterized 
only as one of those ebullitions of feeling, and 
hallucinations of mind, that he had heard, again 
and again, indulged in against the present Admin- 
istration, and many of those who supported it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he certainly should 
gratify the Senator from North Carolina, by not 
bestowing on him any notice on any occasion; 
and as to the words ** miserable subterfuge,’’ as 
applied to him, he threw it back on him. 

Mr. BROWN replied that he felt nothing but 
the utmost contempt for the Senator from South 
Carolina. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


REMARKS OF HON. RATLIFF BOON, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


February 25, 1837, 

On the moticn of Mr. Mann, of New York, to amend the 
motion of Mr. Bex, of Tennessee, to amend the Forti- 
fication bill, by inserting a clause tq provide for the dis- 
tribution of the surplus revenue among the States on the 
scale of Federal representation. 
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Mr. Manwn’s amendment is as follows: 


** In proportion to the ratio of the representation of such | 


States in the House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States.’”’ 

Mr. BOON said, that if the proposition then 
under consideration, to distribute any portion of 
the surplus revenue among the States that may 


1838, should become a law, he sincerely hoped 
that theamendmentoffered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mann] would be rejected by the 
House. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) a more unjust prop- 
osition toward the new States could not have en- 
tered into the mind of man than the one proposed 
by the honorable member from New York; and 
more especially the State which Mr. B. had the 
honor in part to represent on the floor of Con- 
gress. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) if a distribution of the 
surplus revenue (if any there be) shall be made 
upon the basis of representation in the House of 
Representatives, manifest injustice would be done 
to all the new States. 

Under the census of 1830, the State of Indiana 
is entited to seven Representatives upon this 
floor; whereas, at this time, from the increase of 
population since the year 1530, Indiana would be 
entitled to at least twelve, if not thirteen, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, under the present ratio of 
representation among the several States; whereas, 
in most of the old States, the increase of popula- 
tion, since the year 1530, has not been such as to 
increase the number of their Representatives in 
Cougress under the present ratio, apportioning 
the number of Representatives in Congress among 
the several States of the Union. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, | ask if, under this view of the subject, 
manifest injustice would not be done to the new 
States, should the amendment offered by the gen- 


tleman from New York be adopted by the House? | 


Mr. B. said that he had voted for the distribu- 
tion bill of the last session of Congress, and he 
had just voted for the same principle by way of 
amendment to the bill now under consideration; 
but he would take the opportunity then afforded 
him to say that, in both instances, he regretted 
most sincerely that circumstances should have 
compelled him to vote for or against the measure. 
Mr. B. said that he had on all proper occasions 
opposed the policy of taxing the people for the 
purpose of raising a surplus revenue, to be distrib- 
uted among the several States, as such a system 
would be to tax the many for the benefit of the 
few. Gentlemen might endeavor to make the sys- 
tem popular, by pretending to return to the dear 
people that which they have been instrumental in 
wresting from the pockets of the people, by an 
unholy system of taxation not demanded by the 
wants of the Government. 

Mr. B. said that he had not yet given up to de- 
spair. He yet feltencouragementin the firm con- 
viction, that the day was not far distant when the 
freemen of this country would indignantly throw 
off the shackles that have already too long enslaved 
them, and would not longer be humbugged by false 
pretenses of having returned to them the money 
which has been wrested fiom their pockets by a 
system of over-taxing the many for the benefit of 
the few. The people are now told by a certain 
class of politicians, that there is remaining in the 
Treasury aconsiderable amountof money over and 
above the wants of the Government, which ought 
to be returned to and distributed among the dear 
people of the several States. And how, [ ask, isit 
to be effected with advantage to the great body of 
the tax-paying community? Why, sir, after an 
odious and unjust system of taxation has been 
fastened and riveted upon the people, by which a 
large surplus revenue is produced, and after de- 
ducting about twenty-five per cent. for collecting 
the same, it is then most graciously proposed to 
distribute the remainder thereof among the several 
States, in order that it may again return to the 
dear people, whose interest and future welfare are 
always so near the heart of the political demagogue. 

The tax-paying people of this country first earn 
the money that pays their taxes under the au- 
thority of law, by the sweat of their brow; and 
by the sweat of their brow they will have to re- 
earn their respective portions of the surplus reve- 
nue when it shall have been deposited in the State 
treasuries. The true question to be decidell by 
the people of this country is, shall there bea new 
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| and novel policy introduced in this Government, | 


which has for its object the raising of a surplus 


| revenue for distribution among the States? or shall | 


the taxes of the people be reduced to the legitimate 
wants of the Government? This is the only true 
issue to be made before the people; and to this 


| question the public mind should be particularly | 
be in the Treasury on the first day of January, | f 


drawn by all those who stand opposed to monop- | 
olies, and all privileged orders of every character 
whatever. 

The people will be fully satisfied in a short time, | 
that the depositing of the surplus revenue in the | 
several State treasuries will not have the effect | 
of again returning to the people their respective | 
portions of the money that has been unnecessarily | 
and unrighteously drawn from their pockets by 
an unjust system of taxation by the General Gov- | 
ernment. Mr. B. said that in looking into this 
subject of creating a surplus revenue to be dis- | 
tributed among the States, he could view it in no | 
other light than having a direct tendency to destroy | 
the independence of the State governments; and | 
if possible to do so, to corrupt the people them- | 
selves with their own money. The question of | 
every wise legislator in Congress should be as to 
the best mode of reducing the taxes already im- 
posed on the people so as to raisea sufficientamount 
only of revenue to supply the legitimate wants of 
the General Government, and not as to what shall 
be done with the surplus revenue. Reduce the | 
burdens of taxation now imposed upon the people, 
to the wants of the Government, and leave the | 
surplus where it should be, in the pockets of its right- 
Sul owners. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 
REMARKS OF HON. ARCHIBALD YELL, | 
OF ARKANSAS, 


In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, 1837, 

On the motion of Mr. Bett, of Tennessee, to 
amend the Fortification bill, by inserting the fol- 
lowing clause: 

** That the money which should be in the Treasury of the 
United States, on the Ist of January, 1838, reserving the | 
sum of $5,000,000, should be deposited with the several | 
States, according to the 13th, 14th, and 15th sections of the | 
act to regniate the depoits of the public moneys,” approved | 
the 23d of June, 1836. 

Mr. YELL said that before the vote was taken 
on this important subject, he wished to say but a 
few words, and he would beas brief as possible, be- 
cause at this late day he was not disposed to detain 
the House, and thus obstruct the general course 
of business. He deemed it proper toavail himself 
of the occasion to briefly and freely express the 
reasons which had governed his course in relation 
to the proposed amendment to the bill, and this he 
was bound to do, in justice to himself and the 
young and flourishing State he had the honor to 
represent. I voted, Mr. Speaker, (continued Mr. 
Y.,) against the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] because 1 
am of opinion that this bill, if passed, and sanc- 
tioned by the President—and I trust that it never 
will receive the countenance of that distinguished 
man and illustrious statesman—will at once estab- 
lish a system demoralizing and corrupting in its 
influences, and tend to the destruction of the sov- 
ereignty of the States, and render them dependant 
suppliants on the General Government. The 





power and patronage of this Government should | 


not thus be perverted for the base purpose of 


degrading and withering the independence of the 


States—that glorious independence, Mr. Speaker, 
which, sneer at it as gentlemen may who come 
from particular sections of this Union—sections, 
sir, have aristocracy is getting the mastery of our 
democratic and federative principles—must be the 
last bulwark of liberty. But, sir, | am opposed 
to this measure on other and not less tangible 
grounds. 
tion, what every enlightened mind can readily 


| discover, a deep and a matured plan, conceived 
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the foot of Baal, and sacrifice former Principles 
and professions for the purpose of filling their 
State treasuries at the expense of the peopie—t, 
recognizing and establishing a system of taxation 
as oppressive as it is unconstitutional. And, sir 
the brave and hardy people of the young and 
vigorous State which I have the honor to repre. 
sent, are called on to subscribe to such heresies 
and denationalizing dogmas. The man who ex. 
pects anything of the kind from the people of 
Arkansas, knows but little of their character; o, 
knowing it, would basely misrepresent them, and 
bow at the temple of Mammon. 

This measure of distribution, since it has been 
a hobby-horse for gentlemen to ride on, has pre. 
sented an anomalous spectacle! The time yet 
belongs to the history of this Congress, when 
honorable gentlemen from the South and West 
were daily found arraying themselves against 
every species of unnecessary taxation, boldly 
avowing that they were opposed to any and all 
tariffsystems which would yield a revenue beyond 
the actual wants and demands of the Govern. 
ment. Such was their language but a few weeks 
or months ago, and, in proclaiming it, they 
struggled hard to excel each other in zeal and 
violence. And now, sir, what is the spectacle we 
behold? A system of distribution—another and 
a spacious name for a system of bribery has been 
started; the hounds are in full cry; and the same 
honorable and patriotic gentlemen now step for- 
ward, and, at the watchword of ‘put money in 
thy purse—ay put money in thy purse,”’ vote for 
the distribution or bribery measure, the effect of 
which is to entail on this country a system of tax- 
ation and oppression which has had no parallel 
since the days of the tea and ten-penny tax—two 
frightful measures of discord, which aroused en- 
feebled colonies to rebellion, and led to the founda- 
tion of this mighty Republic. But we are told, 
Mr. Speaker, that this proposed distribution is 
only for momentary duration; that it is necessary 


| to relieve the Treasury of a redundant income, 


and that it will speedily be discontinued! Indeed, 
sir! Whatevidence have we of the fact?) What 
evidence do we require to disprove the assertion? 
This scheme was commenced the last session; it 
has been introduced to this; and let me tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, it never will be abandoned so long 
as the high-tariff party can wheedle the people 
with a siren lullaby, and cheat them out of their 
rights, by dazzling the vision with gold, and de- 
luding the fancy by the attributes of sophistry. 
Depend upon it, sir, if this baleful system of dis- 
tribution be not nipped in the bud, it will betray 


_the people into submission by a species of taxa- 
tion which no nation on earth should endure. 


Mr. Speaker, I will not wantonly impugn any 
man’s motives, nor will [ seek to wound any 
man’s sensibility; but [ must be permitted to 
speak plainly and with candor, and [ trust that 
no one will deem me discourteous, if I frankly re- 
mark that the conduct of certain southern gentle- 
men, in relation to this subject, has been, to say 
the least of it, equivocal, and has almost tempted 
me to doubt the evidence of my own senses. Are 


_ they sincere and disinterested? It is not my prov- 


ince to doubt them; but let me say, sir, that they 
appear to demonstrate by their acts a degree of 
insincerity, if their former professions can be re- 
lied on; for though once loudly clamorous against 
the tariff, they are now found engaged, by means 
not decidedly indirect, opposing any measure that 
has a tendency to reduce taxation. They assail 
the land bill, because it would reduce the tariff 
some fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, and 
show most clearly and conclusively by their votes 


that they will not go for those measures of reduc- 
tion for which the South has so long contended. 
| Their only object now appears to be the creation 
_of aredundant Treasury for the miserable purpose 
_ of distribution. 

Sir, I behold in this plan of distribu- || 


Mr. Speaker, this scheme of accumulation and 


distribution presents to the world a spectacle 


equally to be deplored and ridiculed. To combat 


and nurtured by the high-tariff party, to continue | it with argument would be to waste the time of 
and consolidate their odious scheme of injustice || the House and the country in discussing an ab- 


it is now advocated, and probably will receive the 


and oppression? And, strange as it may appear, | surdity. The whole system is not only wrong, 
_ but it is contemptible. 
votes of gentlemen from the middle and southern | 


| States, once the uncompromising opponents of the 
‘ tariff principle, but who now are ready to fall at || manufactures of the North—of New 


What is it, sir? Ay, sir, what is it? It isa 


| scheme to tax the South and West to o the 


ngland— 
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that section of the country which is now engaged | 
in generating agitation and strife, for the openly 
avowed purpose of sapping the institutions of 
every State south and west of the Potomac, and 
rendering them mere colonial dependencies, the 


servile hacks and serfs of New England. Itisa_ 








scheme to tax you and me, sir, and the Sergeant- _ 
at-Arms, if you please, by the way of analogy, | 


e purpose of putting into our pockets ten | 
a of avery ddllar that the hand of oppres- | 
gion took out of our pockets. The scheme, sir, | 
to say nothing of its injustice, is contemptible; it | 
js unworthy of the enlightened age in which we | 
live; it sets all the principles of political economy 
at defiance, laughs Adam Smith, Say, Ricardo, | 
and Bentham to scorn; and where, let me ask, was | 
the world ever before regaled.with the spectacle of 
a people taxing themselves to the tune of millions 
for the purpose of paying the surplusage back 

in at a discount of ninety per centum? taking | 
from the citizen a dollar, for the purpose of giving | 


him tencents! But, sir, I will not discuss a prop- | 


osition so monstrous. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to gentlemen to say if | 
they are prepared to oppose a proposition to reduce | 
the revenue to the wants of the Government, by 


reducing the tariff on imports, or by the passage || 


ofa land bill, if they were certain that the surplus 
was to remain in the Treasury? I am satisfied 
that no gentleman would vote for a system which 
would tend to fill the Treasury, without a cer- 
tainty of their recelving a portion of the plunder; 
and yet we find those very men, by their votes, 
filling your public coffers so as to enable them to 
receive their portion of the spoils. 

Sir, (continued Mr. Y.,) I enter my protest 
against a system of bargain and corruption, which | 
is to be executed by parties of different political 
complexions, for the purpose of dividing the spoils | 
which they have plundered from the people. If | 
the sales of the public lands are to be continued 
for the benefit of the speculators who go to the 
West in multitudes for the purpose of legally steal- 
ing the lands and improvements of the people of | 
the new States, | hope my constituents may know 
who it is that thus imposes upon them a system | 
of legalized fraud and oppression. If, sir, my con- 
stituents are to be sacrificed by the maintenance | 
of a system of persecution, got up and carried on 
for the purpose of filling the pockets of others to 
their ruin, | wish them to know who is the author 
of the enormity. 1 had hoped, Mr. Speaker, and 
that hone has not yet been abandoned, that if 
ever this branch of the Government is bent on the 
destruction of the rights of the people, and a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, there is yet one ordeal 
for it to pass where it may be shorn of its baneful 
aspect. And, Mr. Speaker, I trust in God that, 
in its passage through that ordeal, it will find a 
quietus. 

Mr. Speaker, I was perfectly astonished to see 
such a proposition as the one before us, emana- 
ting from the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Mann;] and, sir, would like to know if it is to be 


considered a ‘*premonitory symptom” of the coming || 


Administration? If it is to be considered in such 
alight, I, for one, wish to know it, though a warm 
supporter of the President elect; for if it be his 
policy to plunder one portion of the country to fill 


the pockets of the other, I shall withdraw my || 


support from that distinguished man; but where I 
should go, sir, would be a matter of doubt and 
uncertainty. Sir, I hope that Mr. Van Buren 
rng sei no such policy, and the gentleman 
from New York, in starting this monstrous meas- 
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get rid of a redundant Treasury had proved un- 
availing, in that event I should not have interposed 
an objection to a distribution, for the best of rea- 
sons. It would then have been the duty of the 
National Legislature to distribute or loan to the 
States such surplusage as might be on hand, after 
defraying all the expenses of the Government. 
Then, sir, in such an event, I should not have 
hesitated to vote for the distribution, because | 
should consider the money more safe in the hands 
of the people than in any Government bank, sub- 
jected to the temptations of the speculator, and to 
frauds and failures. But, sir, if this distribution 


|| must take vo. if the people must ‘touch the 


coin, though it do blast them,’’ I hope that some- 
thing like honor will be manifested in the manner 


|| of disposal; and, let me add, sir, if the plunder 


must come to us, I hope that my constituents, 
| unlike him of old, who accepted the thirty pieces 
of silver, may be accused, not indeed of betray- 
ing the Savior of mankind, or of betraying their 
country, a kindred enormity, but of having been 
| forced to participate in a revel among the spoils 
of the people, contrary to their own wishes, bet- 
ter opinions, and sounder judgment. 

I have deemed myself called upon to say thus 
much on this subject. I entertain no fears for the 
issue. I represent the wishes and opinions of the 
people of Arkansas; a people, sir, who, though 
they have just sprung into political existence, are 


/ger, and too patriotic, too noble, and too inde- 
| pendent to be sold like sheep in shambles. To 
them, sir, I hold myself responsible for all my 


pose, if my conduct on this occasion does not 
meet their approbation. 





INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS. 
REMARKS OF HON. T. L. HAMER, 


OF OH10, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1837, 


| viding for the outfit and salary of a Diplomatic 
| Agent to Texas. 
| 


Mr. HAMER said that he hoped no one would 


sion to debate this question. 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
| which reported the resolutions in favor of the in- 
| pendence of Texas, and had supported those 


report, showing the condition of Texas, had ac- 
_companied the resolutions, he claimed the privi- 
lege of expressing, in a few words, the reasons 
for his course in relation to this matter. 
He had heard several reasons urged here against 
recognition, which he thought were not entitled to 
much consideration from the House. 


/as an independent Republic, her annexation to 


| was not so. 
| questions. Thesubject of anrfexation might never 
come before Congress; but if it should, at any 
| future period, come up, it would be time enough 


be presented. [tought not to be considered now. 
Let each of these questions stand or fall upon its 
| own merits. 





ure, has, | hope, acted on his individual responsi- 
bility. Butif this scheme should succeed, Mr. 
Speaker, my constituents are to be sold to the 
manufacturers of the North; they are to be plun- 
dered of half they are worth by this unholy scheme 
or combination; and when I contemplate these 
facts, | am astonished to see the proposition of 
the gentleman from New York, which proposes 
to take two thirds of the spoils, which the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bex] 
a give them, and divide it among the large 
es. 

Mr. Speaker, before I resume my seat, let me 
Say that if a firm effort had been made to reduce 
the tariff to the wants of the Government, and it 
had failed, if the land bill now on your table had 

een taken up and negatived, and all attempts to 


'{Mr. Pickens] had answered that argument. 


pression of an opinion on our part. 





dence of Texas—Mr. Hamer. 


|| suppose that he rose at this late period of the ses- | 
But as he was a | 


| the United States must necessarily follow. This | 
They were separate and distinct 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


too pure to be corrupted by your gold, too enlight- | 
ened to be deceived, too brave to shrink from dan- | 


| 


public acts; and I have studied them to little pur- | 


| On the amendment to the Appropriation bill pro- | 


{ 


resolutions in the committee, and as no formal | 


| 


Some gen- | 
tlemen seemed to think that if we recognized Texas 
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population, there was no limit in the law of nations. 
No writer had said how many persons it required 
to constitute an independent nation. It was a 
matter for the exercise of our discretion, without 
any positive law or rule to control us. We could 
as well recognize fifty thousand as fifty millions; 
and he would not dwell upon that position. 

In regard to the navy, leecien small it might 
be, it was large enough to command the seas, and 
to drive the Mexican navy into port, blockading 
the harbors of Mexico, and destroying her com- 
merce. If Texas could thus overpower her enemy 
on the water, her navy was large enough, unul 
that of her adversary should be augmented. 

How was itthen upon land? Her army had con- 
quered all the forces sent against her. She had 
triumphed over a selected army, organized for the 
express purpose of reducing her to subjection; had 
made a prisoner of the Chief Magistrate of Mex- 
ico, who headed the invading forces in person, and 
had been ever since in the full enjoyment of na- 
tional independence. Her army was therefore 
large enough to maintain her independence, and 
there could be no necessity for its increase under 
existing circumstances. It was not the absolute 
amount of force we were to consider, but the rela- 
tive force. We must look at the power of her 
enemy. In that point of view, we should perceive 
that her resources and means were ample; thatshe 
was stronger than Mexico, and had, at that mo- 
ment, undisturbed and undisputed control of both 
land and sea. 

But there was another and more weighty cen- 
sideration still, which demanded the attention of 
the House and of the country. At the last session 
of Congress we had passed a resolution, almost 
unanimously, declaring that the independence of 
Texas ought to be recognized whenever the citi- 
zens of that country should have an organized 
Government in full operation. Now, why should 
we go behind this resolution, and inquire into all 
the circumstances of the revolution, thecondition of 
the country, and the character of the people? These 
subjects had been examined last year, and we had 
decided upon them. The House then put the 
recognition upon a single fact to be ascertained 
thereafter. We had given to them, ard to the 
world, a pledge that, whenever they should satisfy 
us they had a government, we would recognize 
them as an independent nation. We had encour- 
aged them to put such a government in motion, 
and to present us the evidence of its existence. 
They have done so. Did any gentleman doubt 
their having such a government? Was not the 
constitution copied, in a great measure, from our 
own, and their public functionaries all engaged in 
the successful discharge of their respective duties 
under that constitution? Did we mean to keep 
the public faith inviolate? Should we redeem our 

ledge which had been solemnly given? Texas 
Pad performed the condition. She presented us 
the proof of her having done so, and asked the 
fulfillment of our promise. It was for this Gov- 
ernment now to say whether it should be faithfully 
and honorably fulfilled or not. 

Another objection, and a most singular one, 
was, that a majority of the people of Texas were 
originally from the United States; that they were 


| our former neighbors and friends, and some of 


| to discuss it, and make a decision when it should | 


It had been said that we ought not to act in | 
this affair, but leave it entirely to the Executive. | 
The honorable gentleman from South Carolina | 


them our kinsmen. The honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Hunrsman,] in one of the 
best speeches he had ever heard on that floor, had 
_ explained fully the manner in which these people 
had become citizensof Texas. They were invited 
there by the Mexican Government, at a time when 
all their rights and privileges were guarantied by 
the Mexican constitution, upon nearly the same 
terms as they were in the United States. The 


| had purchased lands, and made the country their 
The Executive had referred it to us for the ex- | 
He did not | 
choose to act without some such expression. | took up arms. 
| Why then should wesend it back to him without |, e, orga 
action on the part of Congress? Let us give an || republican Government, and putting it into suc- 


home; and it was oniy when an attempt had been 
made to wrest from them their liberties that they 


After securing their independence, organizing a 


| intimation of our wishes upon the subject which || cessful operation; after a pledge given last year 
| will respond to the call of the President, and serve || by our Government that they should be recognized 


| ad a guide to his proceedings in future. 
Gentlemen hed: 

navy were small in numbers and force, and that 
| the population of the country was less than a hun- 
| dred thousand; and for these reasons their inde- 
pendence ought not to be acknowledged. As to 


said that the Texan army and | 





|| whenever this was done and shown to exist, they 
are now to betold that we cannot recognize them, 
because they were once our neighbors and friends! 
|| If they were of some other race of men; if they 
|| were Spaniards, or Frenchmen, or Turks or of 
' any other race than Anglo-Americans, they would 
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be entitled to recognition! Is this fair, or reason- 
able, or generous? Should we deal more kindly 
by a stranger than by our own flesh and blood? 
No. If gentlemen were prepared toact upon that 

rinciple, let each one take the responsibility for 
himeet{; but for his part, he would go for his 
friends in preference to either strangers or enemies. 

The people of Texas (he said) were entitled to 
a recognition of their independence; and, so far 
as his vote would go, they should have that rec- 
ognition promptly and freely given. 


FUNDS RECEIVABLE FOR THE REVENUE. 
REMARKS OF HON. JAMES W.BOULDIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 1, 1837. 

The bill from the Senate “to designate and limit 
the Funds receivable for the Revenue of the 

United States’’ being under consideration— 
Mr. BOULDIN merely rose to say that he 
should vote on the various biils, propositions, and | 


amendments relating to the currency, and money || (some one said $42,000,000;) Mr. B. said, per- | 


in which the public dues were collected, as it might | 
seem best, or rather least mischievous, By these | 
votes he did not wish to be understood to mean | 


that any remedy could be found for the evil pro- | 
posed to be cured or affected—pretended to be de- | 


signed by these measures to be cured. He meant 
the evil arising out of having in, or passing through, 


the Treasury of the United States such vast sums | 


of money as are, and have been, and probably 
will be for some time. The evil (Mr. B. said) 


would not allow of the introduction of a new bill, 
and passing it. He had taken an oath to support 
the Constitution, not the rules of the House; and 


would gladly see any bill introduced or brought |, 


forward which was likely to bring the revenue 
down to the wants of the Government. 


Mr. Speaker, how is this to be done? By dry- | 


ing up the fountains only—no other way. What 
are they? Imposts and salesof publiclands. He 
would cast off either, or half of either, or both of 
them, and be in debt sooner than endure this state 
of things. 
kill the monopolists. 
lic lands? 

the settlers. 


Why not stop sales of pub- 
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of the land—but we will not. We can bring j, 
_down by giving the lands away to the States ang 
| Territories—but we will not. [ think either pref. 

erable to this state of things. As to the idea that 


|| we shall sell the lands tothe people for less mone 


| to whom we give it. 
Why not cut down the tariff? It will | 
It will produce some inconvenience to || 


W hy not remedy this by giving pre- | 
emption before instead of after settlement, and sell || 


when you want the money; and it will do no harm | 


to anybody, giving the settlers the benefit of their || 
It will kill the speculators in pub- || 


improvements. 
lic lands. Sir, if the present system is to go on, 
it will kill us all. 


As to the bill from the Senate, it will stop but | 
little of the accumulation. We are told that there | 
will be no surplus. We were told last year there | 
would be none—a slight mistake of $37,500,000— 


haps! some trifle! Such a mistake might happen 
again! He was pleased that it then occurred to 


him to do (what he had hardly ever thought | 


to do in any speech of his) justice to a merit- 
orious officer. 


He was sure the Secretary of the | 


Treasury (Mr. Woodbury) was as honest, able, | 
| industrious, and courteous an officer as he ever | 


saw. Some one remarked that he had made a 
|| mistake of $37,000,000. 
be true; a great many had, beside him, if he did. 


Mr. B. said that might | 


consisted in having the money. The sore evil of || He made a great mistake, and was an honest | 


the gathering this money has been felt by all in 
the South—the selling of a man’s property for 
half its worth, to raise money that is not wanting. 


The same has been felt by all in the North, except | 
a few rich monopolists; but the eyes of the people | 
had been blinded by these monopolists, who have 


felt the benefit of the collecting of it. A few rich 


owners of stock in the manufactories are the only | 
persons benefited by the collection, except the | 


officers through whose hands the money is to pass, 
and those who have received the ill-gotten gains 
by favor of those officers. 

Now, sir, (said Mr. B.,) who is to be injured 
by the fact that we have these sums? All, all, 
rir. There is no general rule without an excep- 
tion, however—except those same stockholders in 
manufactories, and the same officers in whose 
hands the money is remaining, or through which 
it is passing, and those whose ill-gotten gains have 
made them feel the advantage of large sums of 
money—so large in the hands of men who have 
the power to distribute it, and have their own 


ways and means and benefits in the choice of those || 


hands into which it is to fall. 


It was said that some charged that it had been || 
urged that people might be corrupted by their own | 


money. No such belief had been entertained or 
suggested by him. Sir, the people got none of it 
back. It corrupted the agents of the people; not | 
the people themselves. it corrupted those into 
whose hands such large sums were gathered; not 
those out of whose hands those sums were taken, 
never again to be returned. 


Some (he observed) said that a continued dis- | 


tribution wasa high-tariff measure. 
it was. 
exampleforanother. He knew it would, and that 
consideration brought him to a stand on the en- 
grossment of the deposit bill last session. 


Mr. B. knew 


Some said we would then reduce the tariff, )at || 


the last session,) but there was not time then. 


Mr. B. waited tosee. Hehadhisdoubts. Atthe | ing like it. 


|} man. He might make it again; and a worse man 


|| might make a worse mistake. He might overlook 


| 


| 


|| the propriety of paying it over or putting it into | 


safe places of deposit. 
safe—lost none—paid over, so far as it appears 
yet. Suppose this mistake is made again? He 
|| was told, he said, by some, that if it is, there 
must be no provision made to divide—that tended 


| what is to be done with it. 
|| only answer. 


| 


Let it stay, is the 
What is the consequence of that? 


truth and justice, is the answer. 


Corruption of the officers, and all the fountains of | 
But (said Mr. | 


Mr. Woodbury had kept | 


to tariff and consolidation. Mr. B. knew it. But | 


| B.) some proposed to appropriate money enough | 
| to cover it. Certainly you can appropriate money | 
| enough to cover any sum. But will that remedy | 


_ the evil? Will not the money laid out and passing 
through the hands of the officers corrupt as much 

as anything? And is not this the very evil we 
| wish to cure? 

When evils of this magnitude are before us, can 
we be in earnest in saying we will remedy them, 
when we are spending weeks, and months, and 
|| years, upon vain disputes, and trifles, and de- 
cantations upon the relative merits and demerits 
of particular men in, or out of office seeking to 
|| get in? 
|| If we wish to reduce the revenue, the means are 
simple and the way is plain; and the time is ample 
|| now, and has been more ample than it is now, and 
has been wasted, and why do we notdoit? There 
can be but one ansWer. We do not wish to do it. 
Well, sir, (he said,) if we will not, he would send 
as much of it back to his own State and people as 
he could. This disturbs the constitutional sensi- 





are their constitutional difficulties when they are 
/raising and holding it against all right and all 
Constitution ? 


Some urged one distribution would bean | bilities of some gentlemen desperately. Where 


Mr. B. did not mean to advocate distribution, | 
| tariff, breach of Constitution, consolidation; noth- | 
All this thing is done. The money | 


| 
| 


| 
i 


j 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| than we can get for them, it 18 preposterous jn the 
statement. Would we do so with our own lands) 
Certainly not. Why then do so with the public 
property? If we giveany, let us say so, and te|| 
If we sell, let us sell like 
| we sell our own property. When we give, if we 
have any right to give, let us tell the people t 
| whom we give it. 

Mr. B. had no idea that there was any prospect 
whatever of reducing the income, and had, at the 
same time, no belief that, while these vast sums 
were collected and kept either in the State or 
United States Treasury, the currency could be 
kept steady. There was but one way to keep 
that steady. Let every man mind his own buy. 
ness, take care of his own money, and pay his 
own debts, and that promptly, in any money that 
his creditors will take, as soon as they fall due; 
and let the Government do the same, and take 
care to collect no more than it needs, and spend 
no more than is necessary, and I will warrant the 
| currency to be kept steady. The Government 
and its officers, having under their control these 
vast sums, can unsettle the currency, and they 
will do it, whoever may be at the head; and neither 
act nor proviso, nor the great central controlling 
money power, (the Bank of the United States.) 
can prevent it. All such things serve rather to 
shield the officer than to expose him to responsi- 
bility. If, then, I vote for any of these bills, or 
provisoes to them, I wish now to notify the House, 
and particularly my constituents, that I have little 
faith in any measure in regard to regulating the 
currency, or providing a better, or anything else 
that is good in public matters, until the revenues 
of the Government are greatly reduced, and these 


‘| vast sums already accumulated, and held directly 


| or indirectly, it is immaterial which, under the 
| control of the officers of the Government, either 
State or Federal, be returned to the people, or 
actually spent. 


VIRGINIA BOUNTY LAND WARRANTS. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOSEPH JOHNSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1837. 


The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill being 
under consideration— 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Virginia, offered the fol- 
| lowing amendment: 


And be it further enacted, That four hundred thousand 
acres of land shall be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
to satisfy military bounty land warrants, issued or to be 
issued, by the State of Virginia, and by the United States, 
or either of them, on account of services in the revolution- 
ary war, to include warrants not heretofore satisfied in full; 
which scrip shall be received at the several laud offices of 





|| the United States, in the manner and for the purposes pro- 


vided in the Jaws heretofore passed authorizing the issuing 
of certificates of scrip in satisfaction of warrants for similar 
services. 

Mr. Speaker: I regret the existence of a state 
of things which would seem to call upon me to 
tax the time and the patience of this House, while 
I attempt, in a very few remarks, to assign some 
of the reasons which have influenced me in offer- 
ing the amendment which is now pending. Be- 
fore I proceed further, | beg leave to call the atten- 


on the Public Lands, composed as it is of some 
of the most experienced and vigilant members of 
this House, after having given to the subject that 


i a ee ee ee, 


commencement of this session, his colieague (Mr. || has been raised almost at the poirit of the bayo- || calm deliberation which its importance demands, 
Mercer] moved to introduce a resolution to re- || net, or rather the sums that paid off our debts, | have reported a bill which is now in progress In 
linquish all claim to the money deposited with the || and left this balance under protecting duties, || this House, appropriating five hundred thousand 





States. Mr. B. voted to lay it on the table; not | 


people any money, orany part of any money, that 


we, or anybody, had unjustly or illegally taken || 


from them. 

Still waiting and hoping to see the revenue taken | 
down te the wants of the Government, or some | 
serions and efficient means and steps taken to bring 
it to that point, it is now within a day or two only | 
of the close of the session, and the rules, perhaps, | 


| against which he had labored all he could, and | 
that he doubted his right and duty to return tothe || all in vain. 


What should be done with them ? 
| He knew they corrupted the people’s agents in 
the States as well as here. Those agents are 
neither better nor worse than they are here. This 
is the reason that we cannot find out and agree 
upon what shall be done with the money. They 
_ that have it there, as well as they that have it here, 
| do not wish to part with it. 

| We can reduce the amount by stopping the sales 


i 


| 


acres of land to satisfy the various claims yet due 
to officers and soldiers of the Virginia line, and 
upon Continental establishment. Entertaining ® 
belief that from the quantum of business before 
us, that bill cannot be reached during the present 
session, and feeling the great injustice that will be 
done to the holders of those warrants by further 
delay, I have been induced to move the amend- 
ment now under consideration. 


| 

| | 
tion of the House to the fact that the Committee 
Mr. Speaker, in urging this subject on the atten- 
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tion of Congress at this time, let it be distinctly | I would ask, were her pecuniary means? With- 
understood that we come not here to solicita boon || out commerce or fiscal resources, without money 
from your generosity; we come not here to moot | or credit—for, like the debtor whose pecuniary 
anew and doubtful question; but we come with | embarrassments render him desperate, she had 
unshaken confidence, and ask you in strict justice | approached the verge of bankruptcy, and involved 
to discharge in good faith those obligations which, | herself almost beyond the hope of redemption— 
from a sense of justice, you have voluntarily as-| what were her means for sustaining the contest? 
sumed and bound the Government to og hat | I answer it was her vast western domain; and 
js it that Virginiaasks at your hands? Is it to in-| in the very nature of things, it was well under- 
demnify her for the blood and treasure so lavishly || stood, by the State and the soldier, that the fulfill- 

ured out and expended upon the altar of liberty || ment of the promised reward depended entirely on 
during the revolutionary struggle? No, sir; these || the successful termination of the contest; and hence 
were generously and patriotically made in common || it became necessary to promise a liberal reward in 


the surveys, and thereby prevented the officers and 
soldiers from taking possession of their land— 
their promised reward, and with which they would 
have been entirely satisfied. What next, sir? At 
the treaty of Hopewell, made in 1786, the whole 
of the country below the Tennessee river was 
guarantied to the Indians; the provisions of which 
treaty continued in force until the year 1818, when 
the Indian title was extinguished; after which, we 
all know, Kentucky would not permit the soldier 
to locate his warrant. Sir, the above facta are 
abundantly sustained by documentary evidence, 
and go to prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 


with her sister States, the blessings and benefits of | western lands, in order to-fill her ranks, and to 
which continue to be enjoyed by all, and which || induce her soldiers to persevere in aconteat which, 
gre above all price. Sir, she comes, and with || to say the least, was of doubtful issue. 
becoming deference, asks you to discharge a debt I have said that Virginia had in the service twen- 
adjudicated, defined, aad settled, so far as principal || ty-one regiments, consisting of five hundred each, 
is concerned, and for the payment of which she | which, added to her marine and naval force, 
holds you bound, duly executed and acknowledged || amounted to at least eleven thousand men, to whom 
by the various departments of this Government. || she promised bounty lands; and to prove this, I 
| would say, with due deference to the opinion of |, beg leave to send to the Clerk’s table a statement 
the gentleman opposed to this amendment, that |from General Porterfield, and the corroborating 
this effort to prove that the claim ought not to be || statement from the late Chief Justice Marshall, 
aid is made too late—the day has gone by; the || which statements were made as early as 1793, by 


overnment has generously and ae ornare § | those distinguished individuals, whose important 
assumed the debt, and the only question which || services and intimate knowledge of all that apper- 
remains for this House to decide is, has she dis- || tained to the movements of the whole country, but 


charged in good faith the wholeamount of the debt |, more particularly of Virginia, place their state- | 


ments beyond the hazard of contradiction. 
The Clerk read: 


*¢ Taking into consideration the number of officers and 
soldiers who died in the service, and thereby became en- 
| tiJed to land bounty from Virginia, the number whoserved 
| three years, and thereby became entitled, and the number 

who were entitled for services to the end of the war, I think 
| it probable there were a thousand to each regiment who 
were so entitled ; but | state the opinion with confidence that 
there were at least five hundred. 

** ROBERT PORTERFIELD. 
* 16th September, 1822. 


which she has agreed and bound herself to pay? | 
Sir, if | can keep the attention of this House, I || 
think I can demonstrate that she has not—that a | 
portion of this debt remains unpaid; that it is now 
due, and that every consideration of justice and | 
patriotism calls upon us to discharge it, and to 
discharge it now. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by gentlemen opposed 
to this bill, that the claim set up by Virginia has || 
been settled to an amount far beyond that which 
was anticipated, and therefore it ought not to be || “Test: Taomas Green.” 
paid. Sir,has not thelist of pensioners under the |! ‘I should not think there were a thousand to each regi- 
several pension acte, swelled far above the esti- || mententided (land vounty jus tie number can 
mate made by the best calculators, and based, too, | iments actually raised in the Virginia line on contiaoneel 
upon the best data which the times afford? As }! establishment. J. MARSHALL. 
well might gentlemen contend that for that rea- || ‘‘ December 8th, 1834.” 
son alone the laws should immediately cease to 
operate, and that the small pittance allowed to the || sition as granted, and I think it will not be con- 
war-worn soldier should be withheld, and that || tested even by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
the remnant of that veteran band shoald be doomed || and how does the account stand? From a state- 
to pass over the short but rugged path which re- || ment which I holdin my hand, it appears, that on 
mains between him and the grave in penury and || the 16th of December, 1834, the number of war- 
want. | rants issued was 6,146; and that subsequent to 

But, sir, { deny that the claim has been thus || that, and up to the present time, the additional 
settled above the estimate made by a board of com- || number is 600, which together makes 6,746; which 
missioners, who assembled to adjust and settle || deducted from 11,000 leaves a balance of 4,254 
the claims of the respective States with the United || warrants due to Virginia from the United States; 
States, as early as the year 1793. Byreference to || which, admitting them all to be due to private sol- 
estimates there exhibited, it will be found that there || diers, at two hundred acres each, would require 
were in the service of Virginia no less than twen- || an appropriation of 650,000 acres to cover the 
ty-one regiments, viz: sixteen on continental estab- claim of Virginia alone; and if we add to this the 
lishment, three of the State line proper, and two |} fact, that many of those claimants were officers, 
called the western regiments; besides those en- || and entitled to a much larger quantity than is the 
gaged in the navy, which amounted to some 
twenty or twenty-five vessels. Computing the 
number at five hundred to each regiment, which is 
believed to be below the proper estimate, and the || to about 74,000 acres, and it will be found that 











Mr. J. continued: Then, sir, taking this propo- | 


soldier of the line, and the further fact of the defici- | 
ency of ten per centum deducted from claimants | 
under a former appropriation, which alone amounts || 


| 
it 


that their claims have been deferred by the action 
of the Government, over which the claimants had 
no control, from the year 1784 to 1818; had it been 
otherwise, the claimants and their heirs would 
not have been supplicating at your feet at this late 
a It is true, that a number of those claims 
rave been located upon the northwestern reserve; 
but it is equally true, that the good lands in the 
reserve, between the Miami and the Scioto rivers, 
were very soon exhausted, and the remnants of 
poor lands which remained estimated at from five 


to twenty-five cents per acre, were, indeed, no com- 


pensation at all, and not equal to the expense of 
procuring the title papers. Various other reasons 
exist which account for the delay, amongst which 
I will enumerate only one or two: the first is, that 


| many of the officers and soldiers either died in the 
| service or were slain in battle; their heirs were 


minors, and many of them settled in the western 
wilds, remote from the seat of Government, and, 
with little means of information, they did not know 
that they wereentitled. Others, more fortunate! 

situated and better informed, did not deem it 
worth their attention; while another class, who 
attempted to prosecute these claims, were unable 
to establish them in consequence of the loss of the 
rolls and docamentary evidence, which had been, 
unfortunately, mislaid, and was not recovered until 
1832. This document contained much useful in- 
formation, supplied a vacuum in the testimony, and 
once more revived the long-deferred hopes of the 
war-worn soldier. But, says the gentleman from 
New Jersey, who stepped aside the other day 
from a very earnest argument on a private claim 
to giveus a learned disquisition upon the land laws 
of Virginia, the reservation made by Virginia, in 
her deed of cession, applied only to those regi- 
ments engaged in the conquest of the British posts 
of Kaskaskia and St. Vincent, and to her troops 
upon Continental establishment. Sir, although I 
admit the wordsupon her own State establishment 
have been omitted in the deed of cession, yet it is 
oe proved, by William H. Herring and others, 
that these words were omitted by a clerical error 


| in copying the original resolution passed by the 


i} 
it 


Legislature of Virginia on the 2d January, 1781; 
which resolution contains the words, upon her 
own State establishment, and which | ask the 
Clerk to read: 


The Clerk read: 


“ That in case the quantity of the good lands of the south- 
east side of the Ohio, upon the waters of the Cumberland 


| river, and between the Green river and the Tennessee 


number of persons entitled to land bounty, would || there remains due to the State of Virginia alone a | 


be found to exceed eleven thousand, all of whom 
were entitled, under the various laws of Virginia 
passed previous to the passage of the act of 1781, 
which ceded to the United States the Northwest 
Territory. 1 will not detain the House’by refer- 
ring to the several acts of Virginia relating to 
bounty lands, further than to remark, that upon 
a reference to them, it will clearly appear that there 
was a most solemn engagement on the part of the ; 
States to remunerate her officers and soldiers, as prosecute their claims in due time; that having 
also her seamen, in lands, of which she possessed 
an abundance. From the peculiar and exposed 
situation which Virginia occupied during that 
arduous and eventful struggle, she was imperiously 
called upon to put in requisition all her means to 
meet the impending danger. She not only promptly 
furnished her quota of men and money on conti- 
nental establishment, as is well attested by her 
brilliant victories attained in different and distant 
parts of this Union; but, in order to guard her dis- 
tant limits of her own territory, she pushed her 
Victories into the Far West, thereby extending her 
frontier to an immeasurable distance, which could 
only be defended bya large military force. What, 


much larger quantity of land than that proposed 
in the amendment which I have offered. But, sir, 
assuming the ground that a large number never can 
be established at this late day, and that others 
never will be claimed, it is confidently believed, 
thatthe amount now proposed will be sufficient to 
cover all the claims for bounty lands growing out 
of the revolutionary war. 





prima facie evidence that they are not well founded. 


fault, but that they have been tied down and de- 
= of their rights during that protracted period 


ceased to urge their claims, at all times, when a 


attempt was made to survey the lands in the mili- 
tary district in Kentucky; but, sir, they found 
them in possession of the Indians by whom they 
were claimed. Upon representing those facts to 
the Governor of Virginia, he issued his proclama- 
tion in the following year, by which he suspended 


But it is said that the claimants have failed to | 


To this I answer, that the claimants are not in || ang forensic eloquence, may attempt to induce the 


y the action of the Government, and have never | 


river, which have been reserved by the law for the Virginia 
troops, upon the Continental establishment and upon their 


| own State establishment, should (from the North Carolina 
| line bearing in further upon the Cumberland lands, which 


. 


1} 
| 
| 


were accepted) prove insufficient for their legal bounties, 
the deficiency shall be made up to the said troops in good 
lands, to be laid off between the rivers Scioto and Little 


| Miamis, on the northwest side of the Ohio river, in such 


roportions as have been engaged to them by the laws of 
irginia.”’ 


Thus, sir, it is shown, most obviously, that 
Virginia intended to make ample provision for 


all ; and al g tdi - 
deferred their prosecution for half a century, it is || a Da trecens 9ne Mimeeey ie meamens goane 


mist may tax his ingenuity to husband a dollar, 
and the technical lawyer, by his special pleading 


House to avail itself of advantages growing out 
of a limited and narrow construction, or clerical 
errors, yet I cannot believe that those efforts can 


| . Cr 
ray of hope was presented. Ac early as 1784, an | be made available when addressed to the Congress 


of the United States. Sir, will any gentleman be- 


| lieve, who has made himself acquainted with the 
| policy pursued by Virginia in regard to her troops, 
| the liberal course of legislation, and the fatherly 
| care with which she watched over their interest, 
that she should in a moment, as it were, have for- 


gotten all the sacred pledges made to her soldiers, 
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prosperous beyond all example, with our Treas- 


. Very existence’ of our political system. Sir, l 
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and that, too, when about to divest herself of all 
her vest and incalculable means? Sir, she did not | 
design to do it, and the records of the day prove | 
it. But, Mr. Speaker, suppose, if you please, | 
that | am wrong in this position, and that Vir- | 
ginia, in her great anxiety to promote the general | 
interest, ata period of doubtful issue and awful | 
hezard, when our lacerated country was bleeding | 
at every pore—suppose, I say, that she did omit | 
to make provision for her soldiers on State estab- 
lishment, is this the time to urge those quibbles ? 


Congress long since adjudicated and settled that || 
quesuon, by a payment of all but a remnant of the | 
claim, and that, too, at a time when our Treasury 
was emnbarrassed and our couutryin debt. Are 
we now to be told, at the time when the country is 


ury overflowing by the proceeds of those very 
lands which were generously surrendered by Vir- 
ginia as a sacrifice upon the altar of her country, 
are we now to be told that the whole course of 
legislntion on this subject has been wrong; that 
the pledged faith of the nation is to be forfeited; 
the claims of Virginia rejected, and the last hope 
of her soldiers annihilated? If so, we have indeed 
fallen upon unpropitious times. Sir, it was the 
army of Virginia, commanded by General Clark, 
that secured to us the western country; by the 
capture of the British posts of Kaskaskia and St. 
Vincent the way was opened which led to the Far 
West, to that country, the territories of which | 
extend from the Alleghanies to Oregon, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico—a country com- 
bining advantages of soil, climate, mineral wealth, 
and commercial facilities, unequaled by oe 
to civilized man; the proceeds arising from the || 
sales of which have already swelled the amount 
in your Treasury to an extent which, according || 
to the theory of some gentlemen, endangers the 


repeat that this country was conquered, inch by 
inch, by the Virginia troops, a remnant of whom 
stil linger on the brink of the grave, and ask you 
to attend to their long-deferred claims. I will only 
add in conclusion that, if aught is done for them, 
it should be done quickly; the ravaging hand of || 
time waits not upon the tardy movements of this || 
Legislature. Almost every newspaper received 
announces the fall of some one of these veterans, 
and every such announcement is but the record of 
@ nation’s ingratitude; while we are engaged in a 
mercenary scramble for the surplus revenue and 
a dividend of the public lands, we permit the war- || 
worn veteran, at the expense of whose blood the } 
treasure was acquired, to pass down to the grave | 
‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung.”’ Sir, could || 
the traditions of those days be developed; could | 
the story be now told, we would hear of scenes of || 
thrilling interest and disinterested chivalry which | 
would place in the shade many of those acts of || 
heroism on the part of our country, at the recital | 
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| tary of the Treasury, agree to pass to the credit of the | 


| originated. At an early period of the session, the 
resolution to rescind the Treasury order. This 
_ resolution was very fully discussed, and especially 
| by the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton;] but 
| Mr. W. had taken no part in this discussion. 

| tion of the Senator from Ohio, a substitute was 
_ Virginia, (Mr, Rives.] This substitute was advo- 


| President’s recommendation to render the legis- | 
| lation of Congress, in the collection of the Federal | 


| gold and silver. The Senator from Virginia had | 


| Under these circumstances several Senators now 
_ within the sound of his voice had proposed to him 


| mittee on the Public Lands. To this reference 


Funds receivable for Revenue—Mr. Walker. 


of a less denomination than five dollars, shall be received 
on account of the public dues: and from and after the thir- || 
tieth day of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, || 
the notes of no bank which shall issue or circulate bills or || 
notes of a leas denomination than ten dollars, shall be so 
receivable; and from and after the thirtieth day of Decem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-one, the like prohibition || 
shall be extended to the notes of all banks issuing bills or 
notes of a less denomination than twenty dollars. 

Bec. 2, And be it further enacted, That no notes shall || 
be received by the collectors or receivers of the public 
money, which the banks in which they are to be deposited 
shall not, under the supervision and control of the Secre- 


United States as cash: Provided, That if any deposit bank 
shall refuse to receive, and pass to the credit of the United 
States as cash, any notes receivable under the provisions of 
this act, which said bank in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness receives on general deposit, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to withdraw the public deposits | 
from said bank. 


Mr. WALKER said, before replying to the in- | 
dictment preferred by the honorable Senator from | 
Missouri (Mr. Benton] against the Committee on || 
the Public Lands, it is proper to recurtothe facts 
and circumstances under which this controversy | 


Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ewine] introduced a 


| 


In the progress of the debate upon the resolu- | 





offered as an amendment by the Senator from 


cated by that Senator as in consequence with the | 


revenue, auxiliary to the suppression of all notes | 
of a smaller denomination than twenty dollars, 
and a consequent enlargement of the circulation of || 


regarded the Treasury order as a temporary || 
measure to meet a pressing emergency, and as | 
having in a great degree performed its office. | 

Mr. W. had still refrained from embarking in | 
the discussion upon this question. Several Sen- | 
ators, however, had expressed their opinions, and | 
great difficulties appeared to be presented against | 
any satisfactory adjustment of this question. | 


(Mr. W.) to refer both resolutions to the Com- | 


Mr. W. said, he had first objected, upon the 
grounds that the Committee on the Public Lands 

was engaged in the laborious examination of | 
another question, and that the subject of designat- 
ing the funds receivable for the public dues be- | 
longed more appropriately to the Committee on 
Finance. Upon further consultation, however, | 
with several Senators friendly to the Administra- 

tion, Mr. W. had at length reluctantly assented | 
to the proposed reference, which was accordingly | 
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| elaborate argument against the measure. To 4) 


| or having none to offer, had indulged in violent ang 


|| of the kindest personal intercourse with ey 


of which every bosom is warmed with pride for |! made by the vote of the Senate, including that of | 
our country, and gratitude for our soldiers. the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton.] No 
| other report than that which was made, so far as 


| Mr. W. was concerned, could have been antici- | 
FUNDS RECEIVABLE FOR REVENUE, | 


SPEECH OF HON. R. J. WALKER, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In Senate, January 28, 1837, 


On the bill reported by him from the Committee | 
on the Public Lands, “ limiting and designating | 
the Funds receivable for the revenues of the | 


United States.’”’ 
The bill is as follows: 


A BILL designating and limiting the Funds receivable for | 
the revenues of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives || 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, re- 
quired to adopt such measures as he may deem necessary | 
to effect a collection of the public revenue of the United | 
States, whether arising from duties, taxes, debts, or sales | 
of lands, in the manner and on the principles herein pro- 
vided; that is, that no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of | 
money payable for lands, shall be collected or received 
otherwi-c than in the legal currency of the United States, 
orin notes of banks which are payable and paid on demand 
in the said legal currency of the United States, under the 
following restrictions and conditions ia regard to such 
notes, to wit: from and after the passage of this act, the | 
notes of no bank which shall issue or circulate bills Sr notes || 


| pas for to every Senator with whom Mr. W. 


ad conversed, he had expressed his concurrence | 
in the provisions substantially of the resolution | 
of the Senator from Virginia, |Mr. Rives;] and | 
at the last session, when the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benton] introduced a resolution re- || 
quiring payments of the public lands in gold and | 
silver only, the Senate would well recollect that | 
he (Mr. W)) had then expressed his opposition 
to that resolution, and so had a majority of Sen- | 
ators now composing the Committee on the Public | 
Lands. When, then, the Senator from Missouri 
voted for this reference, he could not justly have | 
anticipated any other report than that which was 
made by the committee. Why, then, did the, 
Senator from Missouri vote for this reference, and | 
then denounce the committee for making the only | 
report which he could have expected, in con- | 
formity with their previously avowed opinions? 
Mr. W. said it became his duty, as chairman of | 
this committee, and as their organ, to report a bill | 
containing substantially the Soe of the res- | 
olution of the Senator from Virginia. Again the | 
subject has been discussed in the Senate, but Mr. || 
W. had not participated in the debate, and the 
bill, by a large majority, was ordered to be ca | 











| permitted the author of the measure to escape un- 


| a wound in another quarter? Is one Senator the 


(January 28, 183 


Senate, | 2 
grossed for a third reading; and now, wher = ee 
the usual rules of parliamentary debate, the io ruin 


test might well be considered as terminated, th, 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton, } before 
the vote on the final passage, had made a yer 


this Mr. W. would make no objection; but whey 
that Senator, having exhausted the argument, view 


intemperate denunciation of the Committee on th, 
Public Lands, and of the report made by him aa 
their organ, Mr. W. could not withhold the ex. 
nee of his surprise and astonishment. \M; 

. said it was his good fortune to be upon terms 


: ul ery am 
| Senator, and these friendly relations should no the 
be interrupted by any aggression upon his part imt 
And now (Mr. W. said) he called upon the whole nea 
Senate to bear witness, as he was sure they all im] 
cheerfully would, that in this controversy he was in | 
not the aggressor, and that nothing had been done of | 
or said by him to provoke the wrath of the Sep. the 
ator from Missouri, unless, indeed, to differ from 108 
him in opinion upon any subject, constituted an ant 
offense in the mind of that Senator. If such were fro 
the views of that gentleman, if he was prepared po 
to immolate every Senator who would not worship sit 
the same images of gold and silver which deco. tu 
rated the political chapel of the honorable gentle. W 
man, Mr. W. was fearful that the Senator from in 
Missouri would do execution upon every member al 
of the Senate but himself, and be left here alone tu 
in his glory. Mr. W. said he recurred to the th 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri with feel- m 
ings of regret, rather than of anger or excitement, 5 
and that he could not but hope, that when the al 
Senator from Missouri had calmly reflected upon ri 


this subject, he would himself see much to regret 
in the course he had pursued in relation to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and much to re- ti 
call that he had uttered under feelings of temporary 
excitement. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) being deeply 
solicitous to preserve unbroken the ranks of the 
Democratic party in this body, participating with 
the people in grateful recollection of the distin- 
guished services rendered by the Senator from 
Missouri to the Democracy of the Union, he would 
pass by many of the remarks made by that Senator 
on this subject. 

(Mr. Benton here arose from his chair, and 
demanded, with much warmth, that Mr. Waxker 
should not pass by one of them. Mr. W. asked, 
what one? Mr. B. replied, in an angry tone, Not 
one, sir. Then (Mr. W. said) he would examine 
them all and ina spirit of perfect freedom; that 
he would endeavor to return blow for blow, and 
that, if the Senator from Missouri desired, as it 
appeared he did, an angry controversy with him, 
in all its consequences in and out of this House, he 
could be gratified. 

Sir, (said Mr. W.,) why has the Senator from 
Missouri assailed the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and himself as its humble organ’ He 
was not the author of this measure, so much de- 
nounced by the Senator from Missouri, nor had 
he said one word uponthesubject. The measure 
originated with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives.] He was the author of the measure, and 
had been, and still was, its able, zealous, and 
successful advocate. Why, then, had the Sena- 
tor from Missouri assailed him, (Mr. W.,) and 
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punished? Sir, are the arrows which appear to 
be aimed by the Senator from Missouri at the 
humble organ of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, who reported this bill, intended to in4ict 


apparent object of assault, when another is de- 
signed as the real victim? Sir, when the Senator 
from Missouri, without any provocation, like & 
thunderbolt from an unclouded sky, broke upon 
the Senate in a perfect tempest of wrath and fury, 
bursting upon his poor head like a tropical tor- 
nado, did he intend to sweep before the avenging 
storm another individual more obnoxious to his 
censure? ; 
Sir, (said Mr. W.,) the Senator from Missour! 
has thrice repeated the prayer, ‘* God save tne 
country from the Committee onthe Public Lands; 
but Mr. W. fully believed that if the prayer of 
the country could be heard within these walls, it 


he 


all 
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would be, God save us from the wild, visionary, | 
yinous, and impracticable schemes of the Sena- 
a from Missouri, for exclusive gold and silver | 
currency; and such is not only the prayer of the | 
country, but if the Senate, with scarcely a dissent- | 
ing voice. Sir, if the Senator from Missouri 

could, by his mandate, in direct opposition to the | 
views of the President, heretofore expressed, 

sweep from existence all the banks of the States, 

and establish his exclusive constiiutional currency 

of gold and silver, he would bring upon this coun- 

try scenes of ruin and distress without a parallel || 
—an immediate bankruptcy of nearly every debtor | 
and of almost every creditor to whom large 
amounts were due, a prodigious depreciation in 
the price of all property and all products, and an 
immediatecessation by States and individuals of | 
nearly every work of private enterprise or public _ 
improvement. The country would be involved | 
in one universal bankruptcy; and near the grave | 
of the nation’s prosperity, would, perhaps, repose || 
thescattered fragments of those greatand glorious | 
institutions which gave happiness to millions here, | 
and hopes to millions more of disenthralment | 
from despotic power. Sir, in resistance to the 
power of the Bank of the United States, in oppo- | 
sition to the reéstablishment of any similar insti- || 
tution, the Senator from Missouri would find Mr. | 
W. with him; but he could not enlist as a recruit 

jn this new crusade against the banks of his own, 

and every other State in the Union. These insti- 

tutions, whether for pene or evil, are created by | 
the States, cherished and sustained by them, in | 
many cases owned in whole or in part by the || 
States, and closely united with their prosperity; | 
and what right have we to destroythem? What | 
right had he, an humble servant of the people of | 
Sesissippi, to say to his own, or any other State, | 
your State legislation is wrong—your State insti- || 
tutions, your State banks, must be annihilated, || 
and we will legislate here to effect this object? || 
Are we the masters or servants of the sovereign | 
States, that we dare speak to them in language 
like this—that we dare attempt to prostrate here | 
those institutions which are created and main- | 
tained by those very States which we represent on 
thisfloor? These may be the opinions entertained 
by some Senators of their duty to the States they | 
represent, but ne wee not his (Mr. W.’s) views | 
or hisopinions. e was sincerely desirous to co- 

operate with his State in limiting any dangerous | 
powers of the banks, in enlarging the circulation || 
of gold and silver, and in suppressing the emall- || 





note currency, so as to avoid the explosion which || 
was to be apprehended from excessive issues of | 
bank paper. But a total annihilation of all the || 
banks of his own State, now possessing a char- || 
tered capital of near $40,000,000, would, Mr. W. || 
knew, produce almost universal bankruptcy, and | 
was not, he believed, anticipated by any one of | 
his constituents. 

But the Senator from Missouri tells us, that this | 
measure of the committee is a repeal of the Con- i 
stitution, by authorizing the receipt of paper money || 
in revenue payments. If so, then the Constitu- || 
tion never has had an existence; for the period || 
cannot be designated when paper money was not | 
80 receivable by the Federal Government. This | 





species of money was expressly made receivable || 


for the public dues by an act of Congress, passed 


immediately after the adoption of the Constitution, | 
It was || 


and which remained in force until 1811. 
80 received, as a matter of practice, from 1811 
until 1816, when in, by an act of Congress 
then passed, and which has just expired, it was 
80 authorized to be received during all that period. 


that which is equivalent to a law still in force, ex- 
ressly authorizing the notes of the specie-paying 
nks of the States to be received in revenue pay- 
ments. It is the joint resolution of 1816, adopted 
by both Houses of Congress, and approved by 
President Madison. That jo.nt ao 
ese words: 
‘ ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
: he hereby is, required and directed to adopt such 
measures as he may deem necessary, to cause, | 


ution is in 


as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or | cretion is limited to the receipt of notes of higher 
sums of money, accruing or becoming payable | 


‘to the United 


tates, to be collected and paid in | 





| *ury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United 


| *deraand, in the said legal currency of the United 
'* States; and that, from and after the 20th day of | 


'*sums of money, accruing or becoming payable 
'*to the United States as aforesaid, ought to be | 


| * or notes of the Bank of the United States, or in 


|‘ ury. 


| ‘under it has been uniform and uninterrupted from 


| than had been already accomplished by the joint 
| resolution of 1816? 


| AN ACT designating and limiting the funds receivable for 


| quired to adopt such measures as he may deem necessary | 


} 

Now, although these acts have expired, there | ions of this bill and the joint resolution o 
| 
| 


‘the legal currency of the United States, or Treas- || whole public revenue in bank paper; by the bill, 
: ed | as proposed, a portion of the public dues must be 
‘States, as by law provided and declared, or in || collected in gold and silver; and yet the Senator 


‘notes of banks which are payable and paid on | from Missouri objects, and denounces the measure 
|| as a repeal of the Constituuon, by authorizing the 
|| payment of the public dues in bank paper, as if it 
‘February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or | were not authorized already by the jot resolution 
of 1816, which, as regards the customs, is un- 
touched even by the Treasury order. Strange in- 
consistency ! singular delusion ! But has it come to 
this, that Congress has surrendered an unlimited 
| discretion, as regards the funds receivable for the 


‘collected or received otherwise than in the legal 
‘ currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, | 


‘ notes of banks which are payable, and paid on | public dues, into the hands of the Secretary of the 
| § Pewee in the said legal currency of the United || Treasury, and must not now interfere? That, in 
* States. 


: | the opinion of the Senator from Missouri, it is all 
Commenting upon this resolution, the Senator || right that the Secretary of the Treasury should 


from Missouri, in his speech of December last, | possess the discretionary power of receiving or re- 
declared: || jecting bank paper in payment of public dues; of 

‘* This is the law, (continued Mr. BenTon,) and | discriminating between different individuals and 
‘ nothing can be plainer than the right of selection || different branches of the public revenue; of putting 
‘which it gives to the Secretary of the Treas-| up and putting down bank paper at his pleasure, 


| but that for Congress,to interpose and define or 
| limit that discretion, is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. That for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
‘ the date of its passage to the present day. For | regulate the currency at his pleasure, and put up 
‘ twenty years, and under three Presidents, all the || and put down State banks and their paper, is ail 
‘Secretaries of the Treasury have acted alike. || right: but that for Congress to limit and define his 
‘Each has made selections, permitting the notes || power in these respects, is unconstitutional. The 
‘ of some specie-paying banks to be received, and | Secretary of the Treasury, then, must be above 
‘ forbidding others.” ; Congress, and above the Constitution, possessing 

Here this joint resolution is admitted by the | sagmninnatheaainnmelindanouniboamenes 
Senator from Missouri to be ‘‘ the law,’’ and that | this subject. Is not the Senate astounded by the 
the practice under it has been uniform to receive || avowal and advocacy of such doctrines upon this 
the notes of specie-paying banks. If, then, to |) floor—doctrines worthy ofthe Polignacs of France, 
authorize the reception of the notes of specie- || and of the Stuarts of England, but wholly incom- 
paying banks in payment of the public dues be a || patible with the genius of our institutions, and di- 
violation of the Constitution, it is obvious that the | 


ion ¢ t || rectly contradictory, as shall be shown hereafter, 
Constitution never has had any existence, except | to the opinions upon this subject of our patriot 


in the golden visions of the honorable Senator from |, President? Are the American people prepared to 
Missouri. Sir, what more is done by the bill re- || sustain these doctrines—doctrines which are essen- 
ported from the Committee on the Public Lands, |! tially monarchial, which take from Congress all 
and now ordered to be engrossed by the Senate, || power over this subject ; which deny their author- 
| ity, the authority of the representatives of the peo- 
ple and of the States, and erect the Secretary of 
the Treasury into a dictator, whose mandates we 
| may not control or alter? Sir, if the Secretary of 
the Treasury may thus abolish our power on this 
subject, and render it unconstitutional for us to in- 
terfere with his orders, why may not every other 
Secretary of every other Department claim simi- 
to effect a collection of the public revenue of the United || lar power and the same exemption from our con- 


States, whether arising trom duties, taxes, debts, or sales || trol? Such doctrines are the very essence of des- 
of lands, in the mauner and on the principles herein pro- | 





‘** The words of the law are clear; the practice 


This bill, as thus engrossed, 
is as follows: 


the revenues of the United States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be, and hereby is, re- | 


| vided ; that is, that no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of || potism, and now for tive first time have they been 


money payable for lands, shall be collected or received || openly avowed upon (his floor, and in this coun- 
otherwise than in the legal currency of the United States, || try. Tell me not, then, that the Secretary of the 


or in notes of banks which are payable and paid on demand || Treasury may receive or reject bank paper at his 
in the said legal currency of the United States, under the || y y J pap 


following restrictions and conditions in regard to such || pleasure; may receive it, as he now does, os cus- 
notes, to wit: from and after the passage of this act, the || toms, and reject It in payment for the pu lic lands, 
notes of no bank which shall issue or circulate bills or || and that it is unconstitutional for Congress to reg- 


notes of aless denomination than five dollars shali be re- || ylate, define, and limit, that discretion. Standing 
ceived on account of the public dues; and from aud after 


the 30th day of December, 1839, the notes of no bank which | upon the broad basis of the Constitution, he would 
shall issue or circulate bills or notes of a less denomination || resist such doctrines, for they can only be main- 


ine ee ae oe anae cosets and from and after || tained by a total overthrow of free government, 
the 30th day of December, 1841, the hke prohibition shall || ; i spotie 
be extended to the notes of all banks issuing bills or notes || and the establishment of arbitrary and despo - 


of a less denomination than twenty dollars. || power. i . 5 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no notes shall || But the Senator from Missouri tells us, that he 
be received by the collectors or receivers of the public || objects to the bill of the committee as an act of 





| money, which the banks in which they are to be deposited 


shalfnot, under the supervision and control of the Seere- | ge bt ons should mae sn ores 
tary of the Treasury, agree to pass to the credit of the | IT, Goes that Senator contend that in directions 
| United States as casi: Provided, Thatif any deposit bank |, given by Congress to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


shall refuse to receive and pass to the credit of the United || ag regards the funds receivable for the public dues, 


States as cash any notes receivable under the provisious of || : er ae 
this act, which said bank in the ordinary course of business \| there is any distinction between a be it enacted, 


| and a be it resolved, by the Congress of the United 
| States? The Constitution prescribes no such form, 
| and recognizes no such distinction, It requires 
| joint resolutions, except for aepreeenens as well 
| as laws, tobe approved by the President, and when 
| this is done they have the same obligatory energy 
| in limiting and directing the acts of our public 

agents. Sir, when the Senator from Missouri 
| urged this new objection he seemed to have for- 
| gotten his speech of December last, in which, when 
| commenting upon the joint resolution of 1816, he 


receives on general deposit, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is ee authorized to withdraw the public deposits from 
said bank. 

Now the principal difference between the _— 

16, 
consists in the exclusion by the bill of notes of 
small denominations from revenue payments. Yet 
the Senator from Missouri would leave the resolu- 
tion of 1816 in full force, unrepealed, unmodified, 
and yet objects to the measure now before us. 
The Senator from Missouri would have remain in 
force a resolution of Congress, by which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may at his discretion receive 
for the public dues bank notes, even of one dollar, 
and yet he objects to a measure by which that dis- 







declared, ‘* rH1s 18 THE Law;”’ but now that Sen- 
ator would have us believe that a joint resolution 
is not equivalent to a law of Congress. But if 
| there be this distinction between a law and a joint 
| resolution, in support of this plea of abatement, 
denominations. By the resolution, as it stands, || upon which the Senator from Missouri now reliea, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may collect the 1 it shall be shown, before the close of this address, 
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that the Senator from Missouri has himself, within 
the Inst twelve months, proposed laws, and amend- 
ments to laws, expressly authorizing the receipt 
of bank paper in payment of the public dues, and 
consequently, if his own argument be true, has 
proposed a repeal of the Constitution. Before, 
however, proceeding to this branch of the subject, 
let me ask, if the reception of bank paper to 
ment of the public dues be a violation of the Con- 
stitution, then not only have Congress, but this 
Administration, and every one that preceded it, 
uniformly violated the Constitution. Down to the 
period of the Treasury order of July last, this Ad- 
ministration has constantly received bank paper 
in payment of the Federal revenue, and is sull 
receiving it, even under the Treasury order, in pay- 


mentofcustoms. The argument, then, of the Sen- | 


ator from Missouri, is a bitter denunctation of the 
whole course of the President on this subject pre- 
ceding the Treasury order,and itis also adenuncia- 
tion of the principles of that order, so far as it does 
not exclude bank paper in payment of customs. 


The Administration is now receiving bank paper | 


in payment of customs, and no change on this 
subject is proposed by the President; and yet the 
Senator from Missouri tells us, that for Congress 
to authorize the reception of bank paper in pay- 
ment of the public dues, is to repeal the Constitu- 
tion. Here is conclusive evidence that the Senator 
from Missouri goes far beyond the views of the 
President upon this subject. But the Senator from 
Miseouri objects to the provisio of the bill itro- 
duced by the Committee on the Public Lands, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw 
the deposits from any bank which refuses to pass 
to the credit of the United States as cash, the notes 
of such specie-paying banks, receivable under this 
bill, ae the bank receives on general deposit. This 
proviso is a wholesome restriction upon the abuse 
of power by the deposit banks. [It wiil curtail, and 
was intended to curtail, the power of the deposit 
banks. It will arrest an odious monopoly, by 
preventing the deposit banks from making their 
notes the only paper receivable for the public dues, 
thus rendering, for all practical purposes, the paper 
of these banks the only currency of the Federal 
Government, to the manifest inconvenience of the 

eople, and the severe oppression of other State 
beaks equally as solvent as these institutions. It 
will prevent an oligarchy of deposit banks from 
controlling the currency, and exercising a power 
over the prosperity of the country quite as des- 

otic as that possessed by the Bank of the United 

tates. If we reject this proviso, we shall only have 
disenthralled the American people from the Bank 
of the United States, one master, to substitute 
eighty masters, a combination of which, uncon- 
trolied by this proviso, might hold in their power 
the prosperity of this nation. This same power 
was confided, in relation to the removal of the 
deposits, to the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
regards the Bank of the United States, and the 
existence, as well as the exercise, of this power by 
that officer, was deemed, by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, most wise and salutary. Yet the Senator 
from Missouri now objects to this power, and says 
he would not intrust it even to the administration 
of the President, or of his successor. Indeed! 
The Senator from Missouri would not confide to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the necessary power 
to remove the public moneys from any deposit 
bank, thus abusing its authority, and oppressing 
the people in the contingency referred to in the 

roviso, and yet he would permit the joint reso- 
ution of 1816 to remain unrepealed and unmodi- 
fied, by which the Secretary cf the Treasury 
might at his discretion regulate the whole cur- 
rency of the country, receive or reject bank paper 
at his option, chunge and rechange his orders 
upon this subject, introduce or exclude the cur- 
rency of gold and silver, and exercise over this 
whole subject powers unregulated and uncon- 
trolled. Sir, the Serator from Missouri stops 
at the mole-hill of this proviso, whilst he sur- 


mounts the mountain which rises to our view, | 


upon a survey of the enormous powers which 
that Senator would intrust without any regula- 
tion, into the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
Mr. W. said he would now proceed fo prove 


Funds receivable for Revenue—Mr. Wa 
i | ‘ 
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that the Senator from Missouri had himself ori- 
ginally proposed something similar to the pro- 
visions of the bill which he now denounces as a 
violation of the Constitution; and especially that 
he had directly proposed, by resolution as well as 
laws, to authorize the receipt of bank paper in 


payment of the public dues; and, until very | 


recently, limited himself to the exclusion of notes 
under twenty dollars, as proposed by the bill of 
| the committee. And first, Mi . W. read from the 
Journals of the Senate, undér date of the 9th 
April, 1834, as follows: ' 
The following motion, submitted by Mr. Ben- 
TON, was considered: 


** Resolved, That a committee be appointed on || 
‘the part of the Senate, jointly with such com- || 


‘mittee as may be appointed on the part of the 
‘ House of Representatives, to consider and report 
‘to the Senate and to the House, respectively, 
‘what alterations, if any, are necessary to be 


‘made.”’? * * * * * &¢3. In the joint resolution || 
‘ of 1816, (for the better collection of the revenue), || 
‘so as to exclude all bank notes under twenty | 


‘dollars from revenue payments, after a given 


‘introduction of gold and silver for the common 
‘currency of the country.”’ 


Here it will be perceived that the Senator from | 


Missouri then considered the joint resolution of 
1816 as requiring alierations by Congress, so as 
**to exclude all bank notes under twenty dollars 
from revenue payments after a given period.”’ 
Here, then, was a direct proposition by that 
Senator to do precisely what is done by the bill 
of the committee, as regards the exclusion from 


| revenue payments of notes only ‘* under twenty | 
, 


| dollars.”” Why, then, does the Senator now 


denounce what was then his own project as a _ reéstablish a currency of gold and silver for the 


repeal of the Constitution? 
His project, then, was not as it now is, to ex- 


clude all but gold and silver from revenue pay- | 


ments, and cut loose the Federal Government 


namely, to authorize bank notes not under twenty 
dollars to be received in revenue payments. And 
_how received? Why, by regulations then pro- 
| posed by him to be made by Congress; by altera- 
tions of the joint resolution of 1816. 


‘culation, and the introduction of gold and silver 
‘for the common currency of the country.”’ 

| terms common currency, as distinguished from ezx- 
| clusive currency, are italicized in the resolution of 
the Senator from Missouri, and the suppression 
confined to “the small-note circulation.”? This 
suppression of ‘* the small-note circulation,” of 
notes under twenty dollars, was to be effected by 
the instrumentality of the revenue system of the 
United States. Now, is notall this precisely what 
is proposed in the bill of the committee? and is 
not that bill and this resolution of the honorable 

| Senator substantially the same? Since this pe- 
| riod, a great revolution appears to have taken 
- in the opinion of the honorable Senator, 
oth as regards questions relating to the currency 

| and to constitutional law. Then, that Senator 
| was satisfied to encourage the circulation of bank 


| them in revenue payments. Now, nothing will 
/answer his purpose but gold and silver; and to 
| authorize anything else to be received in revenue 
| payments, is denounced as a repeal of the Consti- 
| tution! If this doctrine be true, then the Senator 
| from Missouri stands upon the Senate Journals 
| self-convicted of an attempt to repeal the Consti- 
tution. 

But the Senator from Missouri has embodied 
the twenty-dollar principle as connected with the 
Federal revenue, in an act of Congress, not a reso- 

| Jution. 

Mr. W. here read from the Journals of the Sen- 
ate, under date of the 6th of April, 1836, as follows: 
| & The Senate resumed the consideration of a bill 
| * entitled * An act making appropriations for the 
| * payment of the revolutionary and other pension- 


iker. 


[January B 
al Senare, 


| ‘by Mr. Benton, being under consideration, 
| * Sec. —. And be il further enacted, That no bank 
‘note of less denomination then twenty dollars 
| * shail hereafter be offered in payment, in ANY case 
*‘ whatsoever, in which money is to be paid by the 
* United States or the Post Office Department; nor 
‘shall any bank note of any denomination be g, 
|‘ offered, unless the same shall be payable and 
‘paid on demand, in gold or silver coin, at the 
| * place where issued, and which shall not be equiv. 
‘alent to specie, at the place where offered, and 
‘convertible into gold or silver upon the spot, 
‘ the will of the holder, and without delay or logy 
*to him. ” 
This section was, on the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri, embodied in the act of Congress 


|| referred to, and is now the law of the laifd, havin 


| passed both Houses of Congress, and received the 
| Sanction of the President. This provision, it jg 





| such notes? 
| * period, and to make the revenue system of the | 
‘United States instrumental in the gradual sup- | 
‘pression of the small-note circulation, and the || 


The honor- | 
able Senator then also proposed to make ** the | 
‘ revenue system of the United States instrumental | 
‘in the gradual suppression of the small-note cir- | 


The || 


_ true, is confined to payments by the United States 
But if the United States, under this law, are to pay 
out bank notes not under twenty dollars, how can 
| this be done, if they are not authorized to receive 
What could be more contradictor 

than a bill, the first section of which should ay. 
thorize notes not under twenty dollars to be paid 
by the United States, and the second section of 


|| which should prohibit the United States from re. 


ceiving in payment anything but gold and silver? 
How could the United States, by law, in all time 
to ee out that which by law they were 
debarred from receiving? The Senator from Mis. 
'souri, then, has, by law, connected the Federa} 
| Government with the paper system. This sec. 
| tion, adopted on tne motion of the Senator from 
| Missouri, would come in very properly as an ad- 
_ ditional clause in the bill now before us; but as 
an additional proviso to the bill, which shall be 
| quoted hereafter, proposed by that Senator, to 


Federal Government, it would be ridiculous and 
contradictory. 


Mr. W. stated the Senator from Missouri had 


| still further committed himself on this subject, 
'from the paper system, but the very reverse, | 


He had not only directly countenanced the pay- 

ment of the Federal revenue in bank notes, but 

/had himself proposed, at the last session, the 

| creation by Congress in this District of new banks, 

| authorized to issue notes not less than twenty 

| dollars. Mr. W. here read from the Journals of 
Senate, under date of 4th June, 1836, as fol- 
ows: 

‘* The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
| ‘bill to extend the charters of certain banks in the 
‘ District of Columbia. 

‘On motion of Mr. Benton to recommit the 
‘ bill with instructions—to report separate bills for 
|| ¢ the incorporation of new banks, with small cap- 
|| fitals, adapted to the capacity of the District to 
|| * sustain specie banks, and strictly limited to the 
| ‘ business of the place; the said incorporations to 
|| contain among other provisions the following 
| principles: 4. The banks to issue no notes of 
| less denomination than twenty dollars; and all 
| ‘notes of less denomination than twenty dollars 
| ‘by other banks, to be prohibited from circulation 
| © within the District. 5. All the notes and paper 
| © currency issued by said banks to be paid in gold 
‘and silver; one half of either at the option of the 


|*demander, the other half at the option of the 


| bank.” 
/notes not under twenty dollars, and to receive || 


Now, Mr. W. would ask, if Congress could by 
‘law establish even in this District a certain num- 
| ber of banks authorized to issue notes of a certain 
denomination, could it not exercise the smaller 





| power of authorizing the reception of bank notes 
| in revenue payments? But (Mr. W. said) he 
uoted this to show that even at this late period 
the Senator from Missouri was not prepared to do 
execution on all banks and all bank paper. There 
were some curious matters connected with these 
propositions of the Senator from Missouri. His 
| fifth proposition required ‘‘all notes and paper car- 
| *rency issued by said banks to be paid in gold and 
‘silver; one half of eitherat the option of the de- 
* mander, the other half at the option of the bank; 
and this same provision the htbovablé Senator 
also proposed to apply to “the deposit banks, 
| in consideration of being made or continued de- 


| ters,’ &e. The following amendment, proposed positories of the public moneys.” Sir, the hon- 
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—- pay in a currency better than that required 
by the Constitution. By that instrument gold or | 
giver is a legal tender in payment of debts, and a | 
bank note is only an evidence of a debt due by the | 
bank to the holder of the note; but the honorable | 
g-nator would require the banks to pay their notes 
in gold and silver, one half of each metal. When 
anote of a thousand dollars shall be presented to 
a bank for redemption in specie, it is hoped the 
honorable Senator will not require those of less 


rsonal prowess than himself, to carry away five || mit a similar offense. 


undred dollars in silver, when the bank other- 
wise might pay the whole amount in gold. Such 

yal division of the precious metals, however 
beautiful in theory, would be most inconvenient 
in practice; and if the honorable Senator is so 
equally attached to gold and silver as to be re- 
solved on having a precisely equal circulation | 
of each, there is one way which, if it were not | 
presumptuous, Mr. W. could recommend to his | 
serious consideration. It was this: That Senator 
took great delight in exhibiting a new and favorite 
coin of his which he called sutton. Mr.W. hoped 
he pronounced the word correctly; he was sure 
the Senator from Missouri did. This coin was | 
composed partly of copper, and partly of silver, 
though not precisely one half of each, the Senator 
having suffered great injustice done to the silver, 
by permitting a great preponderance of copper, a 
very inferior metal, not recognized by the Consti- 
tution asa tender. Now, Mr. W. would suggest, | 
that if the Senator from Missouri would have 
coined a new species of BILLON, composed of gold 
and silver, precisely one half of each in value, 
would it not answer his pomeee” Mr.W. would 
not warrant that it would answer, but would only 
suggest it to the consideration of the Senator from 
Missouri, as a substitute for his proposed entire | 
equalization of the circulation of gold and silver, 
by compelling the banks to redeem their notes in 
one half of each metal, especially as these banks | 
might not find it very convenient to comply with 
these requisitions, and a greater quantity of one | 
metal than the other might find its way, from time 
to time, out of the country, and thus destroy this 
metallic equilibrium of the honorable Senator. 


Thus far the Senator from Missouri seemed to || 


have confined his views to the exclusion of notes 
under twenty dollars in revenue payments. But 
on the 10th of June Jast, he changed his position, 
and introduced into the Senate the following bill: 


A BILL to reéstablish the currency of the Constitution for 
the Federal Government. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
4, the United States of ~dmerica in Congress assembled, 

hat bank notes and paper currency of every description 
shall cease to be received or offered in payment, on account | 
of the United States, or of the post office, or in fees in the 
courts of the United States, as follows: of less denomina- 
tion than twenty dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 
1837; of less denomination than fifty dollars, none after 
the 3d day of March, 1838; of less denomination than one 
hundred dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 1839; of 
less denomination than five hundred dollars, none after the 
3d day of March, 1840 ; of less denomination than one thou- 
sand dollars, none after the 3d day of March, 1841; and 
= of any denomination from and after the 3d of March, 
_ Bec, 2. And be it further enacted, That any person hold- 
ing an appointment under the laws ofthe United States, and 
any bank employed to keep public moneys, which person 
or bank shall neglect, evade, violate, contravene, or in any 
Way elude, or attempt to elude, the provisions of this act, 
shall be guilty of an offense against the laws ; and the per- 
80n so offending shall be liable to be dismissed from the 
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je Senator from Missouri would have the || March, 1842, execution was done on all ‘* bank | June, 1836, and why did he then permit the ses- 


| 


| Senator, and by discontinuing as a depository of 


|| doctrine, he should discard the deposit banks as 
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SENATE. 


notes and paper currency of every description,” | sion to pass by without any vote upon the measure, 
and ‘* the currency of the Constitution ’’ was reés- | and why he has not reintroduced it at this session ? 
_ tablished. Now how was this prodigious revolu- | The fact is, and the country should know it, that 
tion to be effected? Why, by dismissing from | the Senator from Missouri can get no vote for this 
| Office any officer of the Government who should | bill of his, except his own. Now, at this moment, 
| receive or offer in — anything but gold and |) he may bring it forward, or at any period of the 
silver, by which all were to be excluded but con- || session; we are anxious he should do so; and all 
| verts to the metallic currency of the honorable || we ask is a vote by yeas and nays, to show the 
American people that the Senator from Missouri 
stands alone on this subject. Now, the measure 
Now does any Senator be- | of the Senator from Missouri is not only imprac- 
| lieve, that any bank would accept the deposits on | ticable, but defeats the great object of suppressing 
/such terms? ‘That it must pay out the public || the small-note currency, and enlarging the cireu- 
| moneys in nothing but gold teed transfer | lation of gold and silver. The Federal Govern- 
| the precious metals from place to place, thousands | ment, aided by its revenue, by the depositories of 
of miles, at the willof the Government. Recollect | its money, and by State legislation, might gradu- 
| that not only ‘*bank notes,” but also ‘‘paper cur- || ally suppress all bank notes under twenty dollars, 
| rency of every description”’ is excluded by this bill, || and gold and silver would then necessarily fill the 
| and consequently bank drafts would be as effect- || vacuum, and constitute the common currency of 
| ually refused by this bill as bank notes. Indeed the || the country in the ordinary transactions between 
| authority to receive ‘* funds ”’ eastern or western, || the dealer and consumer. This would disarm the 
| fromany bank, constitutes one of the Senator’s ob- |, State banks of nearly all power to do evil, arrest 
| jections to the billof thecommittee. Letus suppose | excessive issues of bank paper, substitute gold 
| then, that the Government has two millions in |, and silver for all that great portion of the circula- 
silver at Natchez, which it desires at four different | tion of banks which consists of notes under twenty 
points, each one thousand miles distant: Will it || dollars, render and preserve the banks sound and 
| transport these wagon-loads of silver from point to || solvent, our currency stable, and put an end to all 
| point, where the money is wanted by the Govern- | apprehension of that explosion of the paper sys- 
, ment?—for recollect the Government must have the | tem with which many believe we are now threat- 
hard money, for it isto pay out, as well as receive, | ened. This was a practical reform of the currency, 
| nothing but this. Is this practicable, or is there a |, and one which (Mr. W. said) he was deeply so- 
| bank in the Union that would accept the deposits || licitous to see effected; but it can only be effected 
on such termsas these? The banks are to be con- || by the codperation with Congress of the State Le- 
tinued by this bill as depositors of the public | gisiatures. The reform, too, must be by gradual 
moyeys, as the fiscal agents of the Government, || and successive steps. Therefore the bill only pro- 
and yet we are to reject the paper of our own || posed the refusal of the five-dollar notes after the 
| agents. The amount of the publicrevenue of last || 30th December, 1839, and the refusal of the ten- 
year was $47,000,000. Now all this weareto in- | dollar notes after the 30th December, 1841, periods 
| trust to the custody of the banks: we are to trust | when Congress will be in session; and if the States 
| them to the amount of $47,000,000, and yet refuse || will not then coéperate with us in this reform, we 
to receive any portion of their paper, or, in other | must, as the representatives of their wishes, repeal 
words, trust them for $47,000,000, and refuse | or modify the measure. 
them credit even for a twenty-dollar note. We | But will! the measure of the Senator from Missouri 
| are first asked to employ the banksas fiscal agents, || effect any useful purpose? It holds out to the State 
| and then set about the work of their destruction. || banks no inducements to suppress their small-note 
| Sir, the passage of this bill would insure the aban- || currency. It is a declaration of war by this Gov- 
donment of the deposit-bank system; and, as fiscal || ernment against the se of the States, and the 
| agents we must have, it would insure the reéstab- || banksofthe States. It demands that, out of a gold 
| lishment of a Bank of the United States, with all || and silver currency in circulation of $28,000,000, 
' its Oppressive powers. And here let me ask, can || (as estimated by the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury,) 
anything be more inconsistant,as well as imprac- || we should pay in this currency a revenue of 
ticable, than to employ the State banks as fiscal || $47,000,000, according to the receipts of this year. 
agents, as depositories of the public moneys, and || It demands, then, an eee unless an ex- 
yet reject their paper? If it be unconstitutional to || plosion of the State banks is created by draining 
receive one dollar of the public dues in the paper || them of their specie. It demands that this gold 
of any bank, is it not equally unconstitutional to | and silver be, at all the various points of collection 
make these unconstitutional banks, issuing this || or payment, at all times, in sufficient quantities to 
unconstitutional currency, our fiscal agents forthe |' make these revenue payments and disbursements 
| whole amount of our revenue, by bank credits? |! also. It would withdraw gold and silver from gen- 
| Under our deposit bill, when we confide money to || eral circulation, and confine its use almost wholly 
| a deposit hank, have we not previously taken its || to revenue payments and disbursements. It ia, 
bond to repay? And if we take its bond, why | finally, an effort on the part of this Government 
| notits paper? Sir, to carry out the gentleman’s } to render all the notes of all the State banks 
| uncurrent within the limits of the States, and is 
fiscal agents, and employ hundreds of separate || equivalent to a demand made by Congress upon 
individual agents, constantly traversing the coun- || the State banks to surrender theixcharters, or upon 
try in all directions, with mules or wagons loaded || the State Legislatures to repeal them; and Mr.W. 
with gold andsilver. Such a system—and to this || said he had never been authorized by the State of 
it would come—would require an army of agents || Mississippi to demand, in their name, a repeal or 
greater than our whole standing army to receive, || overthrow of any of their State institutions. To 








the public moneys any bank which should com- 











service, and the bank so offending shall, on satisfactory 
= be discontinued as a depository of public 

_And here Mr. W. would remark, that by this 
bill, bank notes were permitted to be received in 
revenue payments, until the 3d of March, 1842. 
If, then, the argument of the Senator from Mis- 
souri be correct, that to authorize, by act of Con- 
gress, the receipt of bank notes in revenue pay- 
ment, be a repeal of the Constitution, this bill of 
the honorable Senator should have been entitled a 
repeal of the Constitution until the 3d of March, 

842. The provisions of this bill were somewhat 
remarkable. All bank notes under twenty dollars 
were immediately excluded—the twenty dollar 
notes being the next greatest violators of the Con- 
stitution, were executed in March, 1837; those of 
fifty dollars in March, 1838; those of one thousand 
dullars were reprieved till March, 1841; and in 


transfer, and disburse the forty-seven millions of || the extent that he was now willing to go, Mr. W. 
gold and silver, the amount of this year’s Federal | said he had distinctly expressed himself in an ad- 
revenue. Such a system would enlarge the pat- || dress preceding his election, in favor of the aban- 
ronage and power of the General Government || donment of the small-note currency—in favor of 
to an almost unlimited extent, and, if success- || receiving the notes “‘ for larger amounts’’ ** of the 
ful, paralyze the State governments by the de- || solvent State banks,’’ for “all dues to the National 
struction of State banks, State credit, and State || Government’’—in favor of the enlargement of the 
institutions. But the whole system is impracti- || circulation of gold and silver, and against ‘‘ an ex- 
cable, and it is time that the ed, should know || clusively metallic currency.’? Mr. W. said, having 
that such is the opinion of the whole Senate, with || been elected with the open avowal of these doc- 
the single exception of the Senator from Missouri || trines, he hoped he stood not only upon the basis 


himself. Sir, that Senator may rally three or four 
votes against the bill of the committee, but it will 
be from objections to the details of the measure, 
and not because they adopt the opinions of the 
Senator from Missouri on this subject. If the Con- 
stitution is repealed by the reception of bank notes 
in revenue payments, why did the Senator from 
Missouri never come to 


e rescue till the 10th of 


of nis own previously expressed views, but also 
upon those of his constituents, in supporting the 
resent bill, and opposing that of the Senator from 
Missouri. . 
It remains now to be shown (said Mr. W.) that 
this bill is in perfect accordance with the policy 
and recommendation of the President, and is 


similar to other measures which have received his 
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ganction. In the message of December, 1834, the | 


President declares as follows: 

«The State banks are found fully adequate to 
*the performance of all services which were re- 
* quired of the Bank of the United States, quite as 
‘ promptly, and with the same cheapness. 

** The attention of Congress is earnestly invited 
‘to the regulation of the deposits in the State 
‘banks by law. Although the power now exer- 
* cised by the executive department in this behalf 
‘is only such as was uniformly exerted through 
* every Administration, from the origin of the Gov- 
‘ernment up to the establishment of the present 
* bank, yet it is one which is susceptible of regu- 
* lation by law, and, therefore, ought so to be regu- 
‘lated. Those institutions have already shown 

themselves competent to purchase and furnish 
* domestic exchange for the convenience of trade, 
‘at reasonable rates; and no doubt is entertained 
* that in a short period all the wants of the coun- 
‘try in bank accommodations and exchange will 
* be supplied as promptly and as cheaply as they 
* have heretofore been by the Bank of the United 
* States. If the several States shall be induced | 
* gradually to reform their banking systems, and 
* prohibit the issue of all small notes, we shall in a 
‘few years have a currency as sound, and as little | 
‘liable to fluctuations, as any other commercial 
*country.”’ 

Here are several facts and principles distinctly 
stated by the President. First, that the State | 
banks could perform all the services required of 
the Bank of the United States. Second, that the 
deposits in the State banks should be regulated 
by law, and as little discretion as regards the 
banks left with the Executive as possible. Third- 
ly, the recommendation to the States of a gradual 
suppression of the issue of small notes, and the 
expression of the opinion, that with this reform | 
the State banks could furnish a sound currency. 


Now ail this is in exact concurrency with the bill | 
of the committee, and directly contradictory of the 
views of the Senator from Missouri. So far from 
desiring the destruction of the State banks, the 
President considered their services indispensable, 
as depositories of the public moneys and fiscal 
agents. So far from opposing regulations by Con- 
gress on this subject, and restrictions of execu- 
tive power, the President distinctly recommended 
it. So far from desiring the establishment of an 
exclusive gold and silver currency, and the exclu- 
sion of the notes of all State banks from revenue 
payments, the President desired only the suppres- | 
sion of small notes, and expressed the opinion that | 
with this reform, the State banks could furnish a 
sound currency, and of course safely and properly 
receivable in revenue payments. 

Again, in the message of December, 1835, the | 





President declared as follows: 

‘*It has been seen that, without the agency of | 
‘a great moneyed monopoly, the revenue can be | 
* collected, and conveniently and safely applied to | 
‘all the purposes of the public expenditure. It is | 
‘also ascertained that, instead of being necessarily | 


| 


* made to promote the evils of an unchecked paper || 


‘system, the management of the revenue can be | 


* made auxiliary to the reform which the Legisla- | 


‘tures of several of the States have already com- | 
*‘menced in regard to the suppression of small | 
‘bills, and which has only to be fostered by proper | 
‘regulations on the part of Congress to secure a prac- | 


‘tical return, to the extent required for the security of || cedented unanimity. 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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‘complied with; and that we shall soon gain, in 
‘ place of the Bank of the United States, a practical 


‘It, by this policy, we can ullimately witness the 
‘suppression of ail bank bills below twenty dollars, 
‘it 18 apparent that gold and silver will take their 


| * place, and become the principal circulating me- 





‘dium in the common business of the farmers and 
* mechanics of the country.”” 


Here it is perfectly clear that the exclusion of the 
notes of the State banks from revenue payments, 
and the establishment of an exclusive metallic 
currency, were not contemplated by the President. 
On the contrary, his views were limited to the 
gradual suppression and disuse *‘ of all bank bills 
below twenty dollars’ as the only true practical 
reform ‘‘ ultimately’? to be accomplished. And 
how did the President propose accomplishing this 
reform? Why, by such regulations by Congress 
in the management of the revenue and custody of 
the deposits as would prove auxiliary to State 
legislation in effecting this object. Now, is not 


| the bill of the committee precisely in accordance 


with these views of the President? Does not this 


| bill propose such regulations being made in the 
| management of the revenue as will, if aided by 


State legislation, suppress the circulation of all 
notes below twenty dollars; and the bill of the 
Senator from Missouri is in direct opposition to 


|| this message; for, by the use only of gold and 


silver in revenue payments, he abandons all hope 
of so managing the revenue as to make it avail- 
able in ae the small-note currency. The 
object of the President is the disuse of notes under 
twenty dollars; that of the Senator from Missouri 
the disuse of everything but gold and silver. » 
Nor does the Treasury order in any manner 
contravene those principles embodied in former 


|| messages. That this order was perfectly legal 
Y- || and constitutional; that it was in accordance with 


the discretionary powere vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the joint resolution of 1816, 
(Mr. W. said,) he never doubted; that the motives 
of the President in issuing this order were pure 
and patriotic was beyond dispute. The measure 
was evidently temporary; designed to repress in- 
ordinate speculations in the public lands; and it 
is expressly declared in the President’s message 
to be of little importance “ if the lands were sold 
for immediate settlement and cultivation.’? That 
it never was designed to establish the principle of 
excluding bank notes from revenue payments is 
evident from the fact that payments of customs 
are received, as formerly, in bank paper. There 
yet remains one other evidence on this subject, 
which is conclusive. The 5th section of the act 
of Congress of June last, regulating the deposits 
of the public moneys, is in these words: 


** That no bank shall be selected, or continued, 
‘as a place of deposit of the public money, which 
‘shall not redeem its notes and bills on demand, 
‘in specie; nor shall any bank be selected or con- 
‘tinued as aforesaid, which shall, after the 4th of 
‘ July, (1836,) issue or pay out any note or bill 
* of a less denomination than five dollars; nor shall 
‘ the notes or bills of any bank be received in payment 
* of any debt due tothe United States which shall, after 
‘ the said 4th day of July, (1836,) issue any note or bill 
‘ of a less denomination than five dollars.’’ 


Now. this act passed both Houses with unpre- 
In the Senate it was passed 


* the currency to the constitutional medium. Severed | with but six dissenting votes, namely: Benton, 
‘from the Government as political engines, and || Black, Cuthbert, Grundy, Walker, and Wright, 


* not susceptible of dangerous extension and com- || 


| 


not one of whom opposed it on account of the 5th 


* bination, the State banks will not be tempted, || section, but, as clearly stated at the time, because 
‘nor will they have the power which we have || of the distribution principle contained in the 13th 


* geen exercised, to divert the public funds from || section. 


So far as the 5th section is concerned, 


‘ the legitimate purposes of the Government. The || the vote of Congress may well be considered as 
‘collection and custody of the revenue being, on || unanimous in its favor. The President, also, in 
‘the contrary, a source of credit to them, will || his last message, in stating the reluctance with 
‘increase the security which the States provide || which he signed this bill, gives as the reason the 
‘ for a faithful execution of their trusts, by multi- || distribution principle of the 13th section; but he 
‘plying the scrutinies to which their operations | thus distinctly eulogizes the provisions of this 


‘and accounts will be subjected. ‘Thus disposed, || 5th gection as follows: 


‘as well from interest as the obligations of their 
* charters, it cannot be doubted that such conditions 
‘ae Congress may see fit to adopt respecting the 
‘deposits in these institutions, with a view to the 


‘ gradual disuse of the small bills, will be cheerfully || metals infused into our circulation.” 


*< To the acts of several of the States prohibiting the cir- 
culation of small notes and the auxiliary enactments of 
Congress at the last session, forbidding their reception in 
ee on public account, the true policy of the country 

as been advanced, and a larger proportion of the precious 


Now, the only act of the last session forbidding 
the reception of small notes on public account, j, 


_‘ reform in the whole paper system of the country. || this 5th section of this act thus eulogized by th, 


| President, and approved by him on the 234 o 
June last. Yet this very section is a repeal of 
the Constitution, if the bill of the committee be 
thus truly designated by the Senator from Mis. 
souri, for both are laws, not resolutions, and both 
forbid the reception of small notes only. 

Let us compare their provisions in this respec: 

The billof thecommitteede- The fifth section of the i. 
clares: ‘* Fromandafterthe posit act declares : “Nor siyai 
passage of this act, the notes the notes or bills of any bang 
of no bank which shall issue be received in payment of 
or circulate bills ornotesofa any debt due to the Uniteg 
less denomiuation than five States which shall, after the 
dollars, shall be received on said fourth dayof July, (1896 ,) 
account of the public dues ;’’ issue any note or bill of a jess 
extending the prohibition in denomination than five qo}. 
December, 1841, to the notes lars.’? 
of all bauks issuing bills or 
notes under twenty dollars. 

Where is the distinction in principle as regards 
the reception of bank paper on public account be. 
tween the two provisions ? And the Senator from 
Missouri, in thus denouncing the bill of the com. 
mittee as a repeal of the Constitution, denounces 
directly the President of the United States. Con. 
gress, no more than a State Legislature, can make 
anything but gold or silver a tender in payment of 
debts by one citizen to another; but that Congress, 
or a State Legislature, or an individual, may 
waive their constitutional rights, and receive bank 
paper or drafts in payment of any debt, is a princi- 
ple of universal adoption in theory and practice, 
and never doubted by any one until at the present 
session by the Senator from Missouri. The dis- 
tinction of the Senator in this respect was as in- 
comprehensible to him (Mr. W.) as he believed 
it was to every Senator, and, indeed, was discern- 
able only by the magnifying powers of a solar 
microscope. It was a point-no-point, which, like 
the logarithmic spiral, or asymptote of the hyper- 
bolic curve, might be forever approached without 
reaching; an infinitesimal, the ghost of an idea, 
not only without length, breadth, thickness, shape, 
weight, or dimensions, but without position—a 
mere imaginary nothing which flitted before the 
bewildered vision of the honorable Senator, when 
traversing, in his fitful somnambulism, that tes- 
selated pavement of gold, silver, and billon, which 
that Senator delighted to occupy. Sir, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri might have heaped mountain 
high his piles of metal; he might have swept, in 
his Quixotic flight, over the banks of the States, 
putting to the sword their officers, stockholders, 
directory, and legislative bodies by which they 
were chartered; he might, in his reveries, have 
demolished their charters, and consumed their 
paper by the fire of his eloquence; he might have 
transacted, in fancy, with a metallic currency of 
twenty-eight millions in circulation, an actual an- 
nual business of fifteen hundred millions, and 
Mr. W. would not have disturbed his beatific 
visions, nor would any other Senator—for they 
were visions only that could never be realized; 
but when descending from his etherial flights, he 
seized upon the Committee on the Public Lands 
as criminals, arraigned them as violators of the 
Constitution, and prayed Heaven for deliverance 
from them, Mr. Ww. could be silent no longer. 
Yes, even then he would have passed lightly over 
the ashes of the theories of the honorable Senator, 
for, if he desired to make assaults upon any, lt 
would be upon the living, and not the dead; but 
that Senator, in the opening of his (Mr. W.’s) 
address, had rejected the olive branch which, upon 
the urgent solicitation of mutual friends, against 
his own judgment, he had extended to the honor- 
able Senator. The Senator from Missouri had 
thus, in substance, declared his ‘* voice was still 
for war.”? Be itso; but he hoped the Senate 
would all recollect that he (Mr. W.) was not the 
aggressor; and that whilst he trusted he never 
would wantonly assail the feelings or reputation 
of any Senator, he thanked God that he was not 
so abjict or degraded as to submit, with impunity, 
to unprovoked attacks or unfounded accusations 
from any quarter. Could he thus submit, he 
would be unfit to represent the noble, generous, 
and gallant people, whose rights and interests It 

was his pride and glory to endeavor to protect, 
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yhose honor and character were dearer to him 
. n life itself, and should never be tarnished by 
ee act of his as one of their humble represent- 
ante upon this floor. 


sPEECH OF HON. G. H. CHAPIN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THE Hovse oF Representatives, 
February 27, 1837. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Harbor bill, Mr. Cuapin moved 
an amendment, appropriating $7,000 for the 
completion of the works at the harbor of Buf- 
falo, New York. 


Mr. CHAPIN said he had proposed the amend- | 
ment underconsideration, because an appropriation 
of $7,000 for Works at Buffalo harbor was recom- 
mended in the estimates of the engineer depart- 
ment accompanying the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which was wholly omitted 
in the vill. ‘The harbor bill, reported by the Com- 
mitiee of Ways and Means, provided for works 
already commenced under the authority of an act | 
of Congress. For all such works appropriations | 
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| of the public trust confided to them. Their esti- 


|, made on theground, and furnish the most accurate 
| and satisfactory information that can be acquired 
| on the subject. 
|| in these estimates, and he hoped the House would 


and of public utility, clearly within the scope of 


were to be made, annually, until they should be || 


completed, based upon the estimates of the engi- 
neer department, to whose charge and superintend- 
ence they had been committed. The provisions 
of this biJl do not correspond at all with the esti- 
mates furnished and laid on our tables. In some | 
instances, the appropriations called for are omitted 
altogether—in others, they are largely reduced. 
The aggregate of the estimates of the department 
for the year 1837, amounts to the sum of $2,321,536; 
the aggregate of the appropriations for which pro- 
vision is made in the bill, as reported, is the sum 


of $945,000, falling short of what is required by the || 


engineer department more than one half. Rep- 
resenting a district of country that has a deep inter- 
est in the improvement of harbors on the northern 
lakes, he could not, consistently with a proper re- 
gard to his duty, suffer the bill to pass without ex- 
pressing his dissent to the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Heavowed it to be. 
his settled conviction, that a judicious expenditure 


| under the reasonable expectation that Congress 


| to be regarded as of partial, local, or doubtful ben- . 


in support of liberal appropriations for these pub- 
| lic works results from a simple narrative of facts, 


| gation on the lakes. 


of the public treasure, having proper regard to || 


economy, and the great national objects to be | 
effected by the speedy completion of these import- || 


ant works, required that Congress should respond 
fully to the calls of the engineer department, by 
making liberal appropriations. He had devoted 
much time to the examination of this interesting 
subject, and was prepared to vote every dollar of | 
appropriation to carry out and complete the pres- | 


ent system of improving the harbors on the lakes || 


called for by the department, and he hoped the 
various provisions of the bill, applicable to these | 
works, would be amended accordingly. 
remarks he was about to submit, he should not, 
therefore, confine himself exclusively to the con- | 


sideration of the amendment proposed, but he | 


should take a wider and more comprehensive view | 
of the subject, in order to call the attention of this | 
branch of Congress, and the country, to the vast | 
importance of these improvements, as connected 
with the internal commerce of the northern and | 
western States. 

At this late period of the session he was fully | 
aware, that the time of the House is too precious | 
to be consumed in debate; he could assure gentle- | 
men he did not intend to occupy more time than 
he deemed indispensably necessary, claiming for | 
himself the privilege—a very common one—of 
presenting his views somewhat more in detail to 
the country through the medium of the press. 

The official communications annually made to 
Congress by the engineer department in relation 
to the public works under their superintendence, | 
are justly entitled to great consideration. Indeed, | 
the estimates furnished by the resident engineer, | 
and sanctioned by the distinguished officer at the | 
head of the department, ought to furnish the meas- 
ure of such appropriations, unless good cause can 
be shown why they should not. It might be said, | 


In the || 
|| cleared, 60,554 tons. 


| the Treasury, was only $64 65; in 1835, it was 

| $36,424 49; and in 1836, it exceeded $52,000. In | ; 
| the district of Genesee, in 1828, the customs col- |; ‘tons in al!, without including the sloops. 
| lected were only $131 26; in 1835, $26,071 74; | 
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Harbor of Buffalo—Mr. Chapin. Ho. or Reps. 
found in the public service a class of officers more 
intelligent, vigilant, trustworthy ,and patriotic than 
the corps of United States engineers. Combining 
science with practical experience, and an intimate 
knowledge of the navigation and commerce of the 
country, they are eminently fitted for the discharge 


and from the lakes. Most of the harbors named 
in the bill on your table, are the points of the 
actual or proposed terminations of such canals or 
railroads. The people of the States do, therefore, 
expect that the General Government will provide 
for the protection of shipping against the winds 
and waves, while receiving and discharging their 
cargoes, by the construction of piers, and by 
causing the obstructions to be removed at the en- 
trance of harbors. 

In 1822 there were about ten sail of vessels, and 
only one steamboat on all the upper lakes. In 
1836 there were 39 steamboats, 3 ships, 6 brigs, 
and 147 schooners and sloops, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 25,206 tons. Thirteen steamboats of 
the largest class, and numerous other vessels, are 
now on the stocks, which will be ready for the 
opening of navigation in the spring. 

During the past year, there were 810 arrivals, 
and the same number of clearances, of steamboats, 
and 1,047 arrivals of ships, brigs, schooners, and 
sloops, and the same number of clearances, at the 
harbor of Buffalo, with an aggregate of 642,060 
tons. During the same season there were 108,000 

assengers going west from Bufla‘o in steamboats. 

he returns of the collector of canal tolls, at Buf- 
falo, in 1836, show an increase of seventy per cent. 
of merchandise and property sent beyond the State 
of New York through the Erie canal, and an in- 
crease of tolls collected there, of nearly fifty per 
cent. 

Mr. MERCER, of Virginia, rose and inquired, 
whether the appropriation for Butfaio harbor was 
recommended by the engineer department. 

Mr. CHAPIN said he had so stated in the out- 
set, and that he had no further knowledge of its 
necessity than such estimate, which he again re- 
ferred to. 

The following statement, which was believed to 
be authentic, exhibits the astonishing increase of 
the commerce of Chicago and Toledo: 

**At Chicago, in 1833, were but four arrivals 
‘ from the lower lakes, viz: 2 brigs and 2 schoon- 
‘ers, say 700 tons. In 1835 there were about 250 
‘arrivals, nearly all of which were schooners, 
‘averaging about 90 tons burden each, or 22,500 
‘tons in all. In 1836, the first arrival was the 
‘eighteenth day of Aprii. From that time to the 
‘first day of December, 226 days, 456 vessels (49 
‘steamboats, 10 ships and barks, 2 brigs, 363 
‘schooners, and 8 sloops,) arrived, averaging 
* 47,550 tons, as follows: 85 ships, steamboats, 
‘barks, and brigs, at 350 tons each, 21,250 tons; 
* 363 schooners, at 100 tons each, (many of them 
‘carry 150 to 200 tons,) 36,300 tons, or 57,550 
To 
‘give a more concise view of the increase of our 
and in 1836, they amounted to $60,000. || ‘commerce, for the years above named, we place 

It appears from the transactions of the custom- | ‘it in the following order: 
house at Oswego for 1836, that the aggregate of || Year. 


mates for appropriations are founded, without ex- 
ception, upon actual surveys and examinations 


For one, he had great confidence 


sustain the call of the department. 

It is a part of the system of national protection 
to provide for the improvement and construction 
of harbors. They are works of great importance 


the constitutional powers of Congress, and the 
legitimate objects of national legislation. The 
General Government derives revenue from com- 
merce, in which the States, as such, cannot par- 
ticipate. ‘The improvement of the harbors on the 
lakes having become, therefore, a part of the set- 
tled policy of the United States, it seems to be just 
that expenditures for necessary works should be 
commensurate to the increasing commerce of the | 
country, and the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved. Vast numbers of enterprising citizens have | 
embarked in the commerce of these inland seas, | 


will make adequate appropriations to finish the 
works already begun, and authorize others where 
they are needed, by which means the dangers of 
navigation will be diminished, and the facilities of 
trade increased. Such expenditures are no longer | 


efit. They are objects of vast nationai importance, | 
affecting, to a large extent, the internal trade of the | 
State of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, , 
Illinois, and Michigan, and the Territory of Wis- | 
consin, whose shores are washed by these lakes. 
The strongest argument that can be suggested 


showing the increase of the commerce and nav- 
lt would .be instructive to 
present them somewhat in detail, as connected | 
with the present argument, and for future reference. 
In 1828, about the period when the present sys- 
tem of improving the harbors on the lakes com- 
menced, the gross revenue collected in the district 
of Oswego, as ascertained from the Register of 


No. arrivals, Av, Tonnage 


American vessels entered was 87,745 tons; of the || 1833. CO rcccrecccccceocs 4 700 
same cleared, 93,323 tons. Theaggregate of for- || 1899 -++-eeeeeeeeeeee ee 250 22,50 
eign vessels entered was 61,947 tons; of the same || 1836... ...-eeeeseee eee 406 57,090 





| **As there are several vessels now on the way 
‘which will arrive here this season, we may safe- 
chandise were received at Oswego; of thisamount || ‘ly state the tonnage at 60,000! being an increase 
16,039,226 pounds were destined to Canada and | ‘ of 59,300 tons in three years! 
the upper lakes. There were also received during || ‘* Toledo dates its birth as a town in June, 1834. 
the same year 292,444 feet of sawed lumber, 35,217 || ‘ At that period, the space occupied by its present 
feet of timber, and 180,000 bushels of foreign wheat. || ‘ site, with the exception of one or two small 
There was, also, shipped on the canal from Os- || ‘ clearings, was a dense forest. Its population 
wego, in 1836, 72,239,84 pounds of property pay- || ‘ scarcely amounted to 150. Not a steamboat of the 
ing toll by weight; 8,390,948 feet of sawed lum- |) ‘ larger class entered the Maumee river that year, 
ber, and 192,112 feet of timber. \| * except the Daniel Webster, which came in on 
In discussing a subject of such vast importance || ‘ her last trip in November. But few steamboate 
to the people of the United States, it is impossible || ‘ or schooners (we have not the means of a pre- 
to keep out of view the immense extent and cost of || ‘cise computation) entered the succeeding year, 
the internal improvements, projected, commenced, || ‘1835. In 1836, from the opening, to the close of 
and finished under the authority of the several || ‘navigation, there were, exclusive of the small 
State governments, and in the provinces of Upper || ‘ steamboats that ply daily between this and De- 
and Lower Canada, which have been or will be || ‘troit, 901 arrivals, viz: 690 steamboats, and 211 
brought to bear with wonderful effect upon the || ‘ schooners, averaging 118,600 tons, as follows; 390 
trade, commerce, and general prosperity of the || ‘Steainboats, at 250 tons each, 97,500 tons; 211 
States and Territory bordering upon the lakes. || ‘ schooners, 100 tons each, 21,190 tons, making ia 
The works of the General Government, in the || ‘all 118,600 tons.” _ : 
opening of harbors, commence where the internal || Detroit, Milwaukie, Michigan City, and nu- 
improvements of the States terminate. New ave- || merous other places of less importance on the 
nues for commerce in the fertile regions of the || borders of these lakes, are making astonishing 


During the past year 26,998,697 pounds of mer- | 








| West are opening almost daily. The canals and || advances in trade, wealth, and population. It is 
Without hazard of contradiction, there is not to be || railroads are the commercial channels leading to || said, upon good authority, that two hundred and 
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twenty-three vessels discharged cargoes at Mil- || the extremities of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. || warfare, and the wasting diseases incident 


waukie during the last season. The census of this 
town was taken under the act of Congress organ- 
izing the Territory of Wisconsin, and the popula- 
tion was ascertained to number thirteen hundred, 
where, eighteen months before, there were but two 
families. These facts are surprising, even to those 
who live in this age of wonders. Everywhere in 
the vast fertile regions of the West, the country is 
advancing with railread velocity, outstripping the 
calculations of the wildest enthusiast. The lake 
coast of New York and Pennsylvania, and the 
northern part of Ohio, have more than doubled in 
population within the last eight years, since the 
General Government began the construction of 
harbors; and Michigan has increased from a pop- 
ulation of about twenty thousand, to amiss of 
two hundred thousand souls; from a wilderness, 
to a comparatively dense population of enterpris- 
ing and industrious citizens. 

It is impossible, at the present day, to assign 
limits to the future population and wealth of the 
States bordering upon the western lakes. Their 
productive industry, owing to the fertility of the 
soil, and other natural advantages, will soon equal 
that of any other portion of the United States of 
the like extent. The lakes, which are the natural 
avenues for their trade, are destined to be covered 
with vessels engaged in an active and profitable 
commerce. 

A project has been set on foot to overcome the 
Falls of St. Mary, and open the navigation of 
Lake Superior, which, it is believed, may be ac- 
complished at a comparatively trifling expense, as 
it will require but three locks, of seven feet lift 
each, and a canal of less than a mile in length. By 
this means, more than twelve hundred miles of 
coast navigation would be added to the present. 

The whole amount appropriated, from the com- 
mencement of the improvement of the harbors on 
the northern lakes to the close of the last session 
of Congress, was $1,298,840 18. This sum has 
been applied to the following improvements: 


Lake ONTARIO. 


Sackett’s Harbor..........4.2. eeeees $6,000 00 
Improvements of the mouth of Black 

i beens MiSueeeoas reeee 5,000 00 
Salmon river ccocceese 10,000 00 
Pier and mole at Oswego.......s.00. 149,820 87 
Improvement at Big Sodus bay......116,620 00 
Improvement of Genesee river..... - 113,395 00 
improvement of Oak Orchard creek... 5,000 00 


405,835, 87 
$ 


Lake Erie. 


Improvement of Black Rock harbor. .$52,098 00 
Improvement of Buffalo harbor. ......139,594 00 
Improvement of Dunkirk harbor 62,743 93 
Improvement of Cattaraugus creek... 15,000 00 
improvement of Portland harbor 
Improving the harbor of Erie........ 97,858 43 
Improving the harbor of Coneaut..... 30,305 65 
Improving the harbor of Ashtabula... 48,149 75 
Improvement of Cunningham creek... 9,781 12 
Improvement of Grand river......... 45,598 29 


Improving the harbor of Cleveland... 62,557 15 


Improving the harbor of St. Joseph’s, 20,000 00 || 


improvement of Black river..... 
Improvement of Union river 33,208 71 
Pier at La Plaisance bay 19,713 91 
River Raisin ship canal.......2eee0. 45,000 00 


eeee 51,794 77 


$723,403 31 
Lake Micnigan. 


improving the harbor of Chicago. ...¢122,601 00 


Improving the harbor of Michigan 
CY . wecsscscccvscceses eoccceses 20,000 00 


10,000 00 |) 


| Then, atrip from Buffalo to Detroit was considered 
| as dangerous as crossing the Atlantic—vesseis 
| being often compelled, by sudden storms and ad- 
| verse winds, when they had nearly reached the 

place of destination, in order to avoid being wrecked 
| on the coast, to put back, and make the port from 
| which they had sailed. Now, vessels of all de- 
| scriptions cross Lake Erie with almost as little 
| danger as they ascend the Hudson. The change 
has been wrought by the appropriations alluded 
to. Already twelve good harbors have been created 
on Lake Erie, and three on Lake Ontario. These 
| have been generally made by removing the bar at 
the entrance of the harbors, and by constructing 
| piers of wood and stone to break the force of the 
waves, and prevent the accumulation of sand and 
gravel in the channels. This experiment has 
proved entirely successful. The object of the ap- 
propriations now asked for is, in most cases, to 
| make these structures permanent; in some few 
| others, it is to remove the bar between the piers. 

No good harbors now exist on Lake Michigan. 
This fact accounts for the destruction of human 
| lives, and the loss of property, which occurred on 
| those waters during the past season. It is com- 
puted that property to the value of $200,000 was 
destroyed by one storm, at and near Chicago, 
which was entirely owing to the impossibility of 
passing over the sand bar at the mouth of the river, 
| between the piers. The following extract from 
the message of.Governor Dodge to the Legislature 
| of Wisconsin, presents a clear and correct view of 
this branch of the subject: 

‘* The shipping interest of Lake Michigan for 
‘the last two years, has increased to a great ex- 
‘tent, and little has been done to protect it. Ap- 
| ¢ preeene for the construction of harbors and 

‘ light-houses are of the first importance to protect 

‘ our commerce, as well as the lives of enterpris- 
| ‘ing citizens on Lake Michigan. Many lives 
‘and property to a large amount, have been lost, 
‘for the want of the necessary harbors on this’ 
‘lake. 1 would suggest the propriety of asking of 
‘ Congress an appropriation sufficient to cover the 
* expenses of surveying all the necessary harbors 
‘on Lake Michigan, and the construction of such 
‘ harbors and light-houses at the most eligible situ- 
‘ations, for the security and protection of our lake 
‘ trade.” 

The following is an extract from a memorial of 
the General Assembly of Indiana to the present 
| Congress, asking an appropriation of $100,000, 
for the improvement of the harbor at Michigan 
City, Indiana : 

‘* That, owing to its natural and relative position 
‘Lake Michigan may be emphatically styled, in 
‘its commercial importance, the Mediterranean of 
‘North America. The business in this lake has 
‘increased in a ratio far exceeding that of any 
‘other newly-octupied navigable waters. The 
| ‘amount of merchandise landed at the different 





| * points on the whole lake, it is believed, would 
| € not fall short of $20,000,000. The amount landed 
‘at Michigan City alone, exceeds $3,000,000. The 


| * losses sustained by damage to vessels and mer- 
| * chandise on the lake during the past year, which 


‘ eats has been for want of harbors, has not 
‘been less than $1,000,000. In two years past, 


‘them young, intelligent, and promising, who met 
‘ with a premature and watery grave for want of 
‘ harbors; vessels being under the necessity of en- 
‘ countering the severest gales at sea, without any 
‘ other hope than that of being able to outride the 
‘ storm!”” 
In 1836, $5,000,115 93, as appears from the re- 
port of the Commissioner of the Land Office, were 
aid into the Treasury, on the sales of public 
ands in the State of Michigan; yet the bill before 





us contains only the pitiful sum of $45,000 for | 


harbors in that State. This is a narrow, illiberal 
olicy, unjust to the enterprising citizens who 


$162,601 00 | have emigrated from the eastern States to settle 


/and improve the public domain, and unworthy 


The expenditures mentioned in the above tabu- || the character of a great and powerful empire. 


lar statement, it should be borne in mind, are for 


The pioneers of the West may be regarded as 


works extending along a coast navigation of || the forlorn hope in the march of improvement. 
twelve hundred miles, where, prior to 1828, no || Their lot is a life of hardship, privation, and en- 
good harbors existed on the main land, except at during toil, exposed alike to the dangers of savage 


‘more than fifty lives have been lost, many of | 
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|| new settlements. They level the forest, relain 
the swamps, clear up and fence their farm, 
subdue and fit the soil for cultivation. They »,’ 
| large the bounds of civilization. They may be 
| said to live not for themselves, but for their chi). 
| dren—for the good of their country. Every evn. 
sideration of justice, humanity, and Patriotism 
| calls upon the Congress of the United States ,, 
extend to those hardy, brave, enterprising ¢jj). 
_zens, who first occupy the public lands, and cop. 
_verta howling wilderness into fruitful fields, 
| the fostering care and protection of the Govern. 

ment. Open to them the facilities of trade with 
| the commercial cities on the sea-board. Enable 

them to send the products of their labor to marke 
| where they may receive in exchange the commod. 
| ities of the southern States, the manufactures of 
|New England, the teas of China, and the spices 
of India, at such reasonable cost that they me 

not be entirely deprived of the luxuries of |if, 
common to all who inhabit the old States of the 
Union. 

The expense of transportation from Buffalo to 
Chicago, Milwaukie, or Michigan City, during the 
| summer months, is about one dollar per barrel 
| bulk: later in the season, when the weather be. 
| comes tempestuous, and the dangers of navigation 
increase, the price of freight advances to four or five 
| dollars per barrel bulk, which, of course, becomes 
a charge upon the consumer. This enormous 
| charge falls upon those least able to bear it; i; 
| falls upon the settlers on your public lands. The 
| charge for freight would be nearly uniform, atal| 

| seasons of navigation, provided the harbors on 
Lake Michigan were made accessible to shipping, 
i| and secure against storms. This would also re- 
| duce the rates of insurance, which become, of 
| necessity, a tax upon the people of the West, 
It has long been the settied policy of Great Brit. 
| ain to extend her commerce whenever it can be 
done with profit, and to gaiu'a foothold by occupy- 
|| ing the ground in advance. With the manifestand 
| avowed design of securing a portion of the trade of 
| the rich agricultural States bordering on the lakes, 
| the Parliament of Upper Canada have assumed the 
| 





stock of the Welland canal, so that it has become 
| a Provincial work. It is said, upon good authority, 
| that the Welland canal and locks are to be enlarged, 
| so as to admit the passage of vessels of the largest 
| capacity that navigate the lakes. The British Gov- 
ernment is making eens exertions to open 
| a navigation for ships around the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, and the work is now in progress. This 
important work, which is to be constructed upon 
| a magnificent scale, it is expected, will be finished 
in two or three years, when an uninterrupted com- 
munication will exist between the ocean and the 
western lakes for ships and steamboats of three 
hundred tons burden. It requires no gift of 
prophecy to foretell, what I do not hesitate to de- 
clare as my firm belief, that many gentlemen pres- 
| ent will have the gratification to see British vessels 
discharging their cargoes at Oswego, Sodus Bay, 
Toledo, Detroit, and Chicago, which were freight- 
ed with merchandise at the docks of London o 
Liverpool. 
It is stated in the journals of the day, that the 

Parliament of Upper Canada have appropriat 
| $800,000 for the construction of a railroad from 
Niagara to Detroit, which will form a connecting 
link in the chain of railroads chartered, or finished 
and in operation, from the city of Boston, through 
Massachusetts, New York, pper Canada, and 
Michigan, to Lake aera. and extending west 
wardly from Chicago to Galena. A canal is also 
projected to connect Lake Ontario with Lake Hu 
| ron, by a short and feasible route through Lake 
Sincoe. Such are the vast and magnificent plans 
| of internal improvement adopted by the only 
Power on earth which can, from its local position, 
become a competitor of our maritime cities for the 
immense trade of the fertile and productive regions 
bordering on the lakes. It touches our nation 
| character, not to be outdone by our powerful com- 
} petitor in this noble field of commercial rivalry. 
_ Let not the golden prize be seized and borne away 
| by another, in consequence of a spiritless and par- 
simonious policy on the part of the Congress 0 
| the United States. 
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“th must be apparent to the most casual observer 
that Great Britain intends to avail herself for the 
resent, and secure for the future, the advantages 
of her position in regard to the trade of the Canadas 
nd the adjacent States. With this view the British 
Government is strengthening and completing its 
system of fortifications in the Canadas, which will | 
; wer the double purpose of maintaining the | 


or of the crown by overawing the disaf- | 


gupremac 


fected and disloyal among his Majesty’s subjects || abundantly provided for, and the leading interests | 
provinces, and of efficient defense against || of the country protected, which fall within the 

the arms of the United States in the event of war. || constitutional powers of Congress, without im- | 
| posing the slighest additional burden upon the | 


in the 


It is a maxim in political economy, that a 
redundant population tends to weaken the State. 
The emigration of the inhabitants of the old States 
of the Confederacy to the States and Territories 
siretching along and beyond the chain of western 


lakes, will long preserve that medium density of || 


ulation so congenial to a happy and prosperous 
condition of society. It was a saying of the 
Emperor Adrian, ‘* He had rather see the Empire 
full of people than riches.”? Let the surplus popu- 
lation of the eastern and middle States pour forth 
into the valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 


the prairies of Michigan and Illinois, and the | 


mineral region of Wisconsin, where the labor of | 
the agriculturist must reap a rich reward, and 
well-directed enterprise cannot fail to prosper. In 
reference, therefore, to the general welfare of the | 
Union, no impediment should be thrown in the | 
way of public improvements which have a tend- | 
ency to encourage emigration,and keep down the | 
increase of population within the old States to | 
proper limits. - | 





In the further improvement of harbors on the 
lakes, it is desirable that a system should be pur- | 
sued, having due regard to the commercial facil- | 
ities which will be most needed by the country as | 
itadvances in wealthand population. With these 
important objects in view, Lakes ELuron and Mich- | 
igan ought to be surveyed by engineers, whoshould 
be required to report all the statistical and topo- | 


graphical information they might be able to collect || 


to Congress, accompanied with a general plan for 
the improvement of such harborsas will best serve 
to diminish the dangers of navigation, and meet | 
the demands of increasing trade. 
bring the prominent points into view, and throw | 
open to the public the natural avenues for internal | 
commerce. It would, moreover, shut the door 
against those applications to Congress, for appro- 
priations which originate in a spirit of speculation, | 
with interested individuals who seek private gain 
at the expense of the public. It seems to be gen- | 
erally admitted that those points on the lakes | 
where the business of the country naturally cen- 
ters, at the mouths of navigable streams, at the 
terminations of canals and railroads, do require 
accessible, convenient, and safe harbors; wherever 


For 


| This meee state of things should no longer exist 
|—-a spee 


This would || 


j 


y remedy ought to be provided. The 
people of the West have the right to demand that 


|| equal and exact justice should be done alike to all 


portions of the Union presenting substantial claims 
for the consideration of Congress. They desire 
| nothing more. In the present condition of our 
finances, with a Treasury overflowing, all the | 
various branches of the public service may be | 


people. 

| r. C. said he could not conclude without ex- 
| pressing his acknowledgments to the Committee 
| of Ways and Means, for raising the appropriation 
for the improvement of Big Sodus bay at his own 
my from $5,000, as contained in the original 
bill, to $12,000. The necessity of the increase 
was the more urgent, as an incorporated company 


large dimensions to connect Sodus bay with the 
Erie canal and Cayuga lake. When the bar, at 
the entrance of this harbor, between the piers, 
shall be removed to a sufficient depth, it will be- 
come one of the best harbors for shipping on Lake 
Ontario. The harbor is spacious; the water within 

the bar is of sufficient depth for a ship-of-the-line; 

the anchorage is good. It possesses, moreover, 


the important advantage of being a convenient | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


tifications at New London—Mr. Ingham. 
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London, but it had no reference to any other part 
of the State. That bill also related exclusively to 


' new works not yet comme need, embracing no pro- 





refuge for vessels in severe gales. 


FORTIFICATIONS AT NEW LONDON. 


REMARKS OF HON. S. INGHAM, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1837, 


1} 
|| In Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, on the motion of Mr. Parks, of Maine, to recon- 

sider the vote of the committee agreeing to an appropria- 

tion of $50,000 for the const:uction of Fortifications at 

| New London, and $20,000 for a like object at the mouth 
of Connecticut river, in the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that as the amendment 
submitted by the chairman of the Committee of 
| Ways and Means [Mr. CamsBretenc] contem- 
| plated the construction of fortifications at two dif- 
ferent points in the State of Connecticut, he was 
| desirous of making a few remarks in reference to 


| 
| 


|| its proposed reconsideration; though it was not 


| his intention, at this late period of the session, to 

| detain the committee with a lengthy argument. 

| The amendment embracing this appropriation 
(said Mr. 1.) had been adopted in a manner too 
decisive, he had thought, to have admitted a further 
question of its expediency. Nor was there at 


such do not exist, it is believed to be the duty of || this time a solitary objection to it interposed. But 


Congress to provide the means for their construc- | 
tion, 

Compare the expenditures of the General Gov- | 
ernment for objects of admitted national utility, in | 


thenew States, with the munificent appropriations | | 


for our maritime cities; for the improvement and 
defense of the sea-board, and the protection of our 
foreign commerce, wherever a sail whitens the 
ocean. Look at your marble palaces for custom- 


houses, rivaling in architectural beauty and gran- | 


deur, the splendid edifices of Greece and Rome; 
look at your granite dry-docks at Boston and Nor- 
folk; look at the impregnable defenses of your sea- 
ports; look at your line of battle ships under cover 
in your navy-yards, all constructed at the expense 
of the Treasury of the United States; look at your 

elaware breakwater, which has already cost the 
Government over fifteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and is only half completed; then turn your 
eyes to the western lakes, and behold the unpro- 
tected condition of your internal commerce; wit- 
hess the annual sacrifice of the lives of American 
citizens in navigating those dangerous seas; the 


vast destruction of property in gales and ,storms, | 


Owing almost entirely to the want of accessible 
and safe harbors for shipping. Who can fail to 
Perceive, at a glance, the great inequality which 
Prevails in the distribution of the favors of the 

ernment, the marked injustice of Congress 
towards the neglected public interests of the West? 


| the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Parks,] failing 
| in a proposition to secure the construction of a 
| similar work at the mouth of the Penobscot, in 
| his own State, moved a reconsideration of the vote 
by which this amendment was adopted. The 
gentleman scarcely objected to the expediency, 
|| the importance, and even the necessity of the 
|| measure; indeed it would be difficult for him to 
| find an objection entitled to the serious attention 
of the committee; but since an appropriation for 
a similar work in Maine had been denied, there- 
fore the gentleman proposed to retaliate by doing 
| to Connecticut the same injustice he complained 
of towards his own State. Leaving the honorable 
| member to justify this course as his own sense of 
propriety might dictate, it was quite certain that 
an opposition originating in such motives would 
| hardly commend itself to the notice of that House, 
/and, unless sustained by more weighty reasons 
than the loss of an appropriation for another ob- 
| ject, could surely meet with but little favor. 
| The amendment under consideration provided 
| for the appropriation of $50,000 for fortifications 
at New London, and $20,000 for a like object at 
| the mouth of the Connecticut, as a defense to the 
|| coast, and protection to the commerce of that river 
| and section of the country. There was a bill be- 
|| fore the House, reported from the Committee on 
|| Military Affairs, embracing an appropriation for 
|| the construction of a new public work at New 





convenient station: for a naval force, has, as a 


vision for such as had failen to decay, or those of 
amore recent date already in progress but not com- 
pleted. A bill, precisely iuentical with this, was 
reported by the same committee at the last session, 
but not acted upon; and it was at least problemat- 
ical, whether it would ever receive the action of 
Congress; or, in the event of such action, whether 
it might be of a favorable nature. 

In view of these circumstances, and of the de- 
fenseless condition of our sea-board, it was, early 
in the present session, thought advisable by one 
of Mr. 1’s. colleagues (Mr. Haxey] and himself, 
to call the special attention of the Secretary of 


| War to the subject. They accordingly addressed 
| to him a written communication, containing a state- 
| ment, somewhat in detail, of the facts, and re- 


questing that suitable measures might be adopted, 


| to place that part of the coast alluded to in a more 
| was now engaged in the construction of a canal of || 


perfect state of defense. After full consideration, 
the Secretary made a response, by recommending 


| to the Committee on Military Affairs, the appro- 
| priations contained in this amendment; that com- 


mittee approved of the recommendation; and sub- 


|, sequently transferred it to the Committee of Ways 
| and Means, whose more appropriate duty it was 


to report the necessary appropriations for rebuild- 


| ing or repairing old works, or completing those 


already commenced. The measure was likewise 


| approved of by that committee, who had instructed 


their chairman to report the necessary appropria- 
tion for carrying it into effect, by way of amend- 
ment to the general bill. It would, therefore, be 
seen that it had received the sanction of the Sec- 
retary of War, and of two of the standing com- 
| mittees of the House, and he hesitated not to say, 
| that there was not an item in the whole bill which 
| had been subjected to an examination so rigid, or 
which was more fully sustained by the united 
opinions of those specially charged with the con- 
sideration of such subjects. 

Nor (continued Mr. I.) did this proposition reat 
| upon the bare opinions of Secretaries and com- 
mittees, valuable and conclusive, in the opinions 
| of many, as such authority might be. A mere 
| cursory examination of the vicinity in which it was 
proposed to construct these fortifications, and of 
its former history, would alone be sufficient to 
| satisfy any one that no part of the country was 
| 80 destitute of protection, and that, with few ex- 

ceptions, none had suffered more severely for want 


of it. 

The whole southern boundary of the State of 
| Connecticut from Rhode Island, on the east, to 
| New York, on the west, bordered on the waters 
of Long Island sound, and, throughout the whole 
| distance, there was nothing, except at New Lon- 
don, deserving even the name of a fortification; 
| and the amount which had been expended even at 
| that point was comparatively trifling, compared 

with its vast importance. The sea-board con- 
| tained, in a succession of towns and cities, a dense 
| and wealthy population, presenting, by their ex- 
| posed situation, every possible motive and facility 
| for invasion. 
vicinit 


The sound being in the immediate 
of the city of New York, and having 
| Long’ Island on the south, Connecticut, Rhode 
| Island, and a part of New York on the north; 
| commanding also the entrance to the Thames and 
| Connecticut rivers; furnishing an outlet to their 
commerce and navigation; and, at the same time, 
| affording, in Gardner’s bay and other harbors, a 


| favorite resort for ships of war, always constituted 
| a valuable and desirable point of acquisition to an 
enemy. Such was the fact in the late war, and in 
| that of the Revolution. A superior naval force 
| in the sound was always sure to command Long 
| Island, and is thus enabled to oecupy its numer- 
ous bays and harbors with perfect security, and 
| in full view of a densely populated sea-board, 
| extending a distance of one hundred and fifty 
| miles, with innumerable points of access,and des- 
| titute of the most limited means of defense. In- 
deed, there was no portion of the whole Atlantic 
coast, of an equal extent, so liable to invasion. 
In some sections of the country, the parts border- 
ing on the sea present no motive for attack; at 
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others, the approach of an enemy is prevented by 
ehoals and obstacles of a similar nature; and 
where such was not the case, the dangers of an 
open sea in the rear rendered it hazardous for 
ships of war to land an armament, and await ite 
return. In that part of the coast, however, for 
whose protection this amendment provided, no 
such difficulties existed. An enemy had ey 
to pass around the eastern extremity of the island, 
which, notwithstanding the very efficient means 
of defense at Fort Adams, could be accomplished 
without difficulty, take a position in almost any 
part of the sound, or in the bays or harbors of 
Long Island, and there wait in security an oppor- 
tunity to land on the defenseless shore at the 
north. By embracing a favorable occasion, a 
force, such as could be, without difficulty, fur- 
nished by two or three ships of the line, might 
land upon the coast, obtain possession of its vil- 
jages, and complete any work of destruction to 
which a state of hostility would point, and then, 
under cover of the night, secure a retreat. ‘Their 
power, moreover, would not be limited to the im- 
mediate sea-coast. ‘The Connecticut river, in the 
absence of adequate defense at its mouth, offers 
a convenient channel for extending invasion to the 
interior. ‘The navigation of the river,and of that 
section of the country which, from causes of 
frequent occurrence, was often impeded, thereby 
compelling vessela to occupy a station within a 
short distance of the sound, must ever present a 
mark of destruction impossible to be overlooked. 
The consequences of such exposure are too obvious 
for detail. 


Mr. I said, however, he might be excused for | 


alluding to the amount of property which was 
thus consigned to the forbearance of any who 
might come in the character of an enemy. The 
Connecticut river, at the mouth of which it was 
proposed, by this amendment, to erect a small but 
permanent work of defense, and which ranked as 
ihe most important in the eastern States, arose 
near the limits of Canada, and extended through 
the whole of New England, to Long Island Sound. 
It was navigable for boats two hundred and fifty 
miles; for sloops and ordinary coasting vessels to 
the city of Hartford, and for vessels of a much 
larger class to the city of Middletown, a distance 
of nearly forty miles. The valley of the Con- 
necticut, through which this river passed, in 
fertility of soil and capability of resources, was 
scarcely equaled, and not surpassed by any 
country in the world; and, in addition to the 
places already named, the banks of the river, 
from its mouth almost to the confines of Canada, 
pee a series of populous and flourishing vil- 


ages, whose inhabitants have embarked their | 


capital in a manner peculiarly exposed to hostile 
incursions. 


Ship-building constituted an extensive branch of 1 


enterprise to those residing within a short distance 
of the sound. The manufacturing interests, also, 
in that part of New England, were of superior 
imporiance, and, in connection witn the amount 


of property invested in commerce, were obviously | 


deserving of attention. 

An honorable gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Hat] had thought proper to oppose this amend- 
ment as utterly unimportant; but, surely, a mo- 
ment’s consideration must satisfy him that the 
citizens of his own State, and all others residing 
near the banks of the Connecticut, had more than 
an ordinary interest in fortifying the harbor at 
its mouth—a conclusion at which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grennevv] had early 
arrived, and, from the time of its introduction, 
given it his efficient support. The commerce of 
that river, universally admitted to be extensive 
and important, was the joint product of the States 
of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. It afforded the only channel 
through which the various articles of domestic use 
and consumption, and raw material for manufac- 


tures, were carried to the center of New England; | 


and through which, in return, the produce of the 
country found a market in the Atlantic and West 
India ports 

Such (said Mr. {.) were the interests, and such 
the section of the ceuntry, which would be left 


'| war, should the motion of the gentleman from 


| Maine prevail, 


timate acquaintance with simply local facts as 


would enable them to do justice to the question. | 
| The exposed condition of property in that region | 
i It was a fact, un- | 
doubtedly familiar to gentlemen from the East, | 
that the want of suitable defense at the precise | 


was not merely imaginary. 


point contemplated, had been the occasion of 


severe suffering to a portion of the people of Cone | , 
S P Fae the plunder and destruction of private prope 

/a detachment from the British squadron, then in || 
Long Island sound, entered the Connecticut river || 
under cover of the night, passed up a distance of | 
eight miles to a flourishing village on its right || 


| necticut. During the late war with Great Britain 


bank, and before sunrise the next morning burnt || 
twenty-one sail of vessels, many of them large | 
and valuable merchant ships, and all private prop- || 
erty, which ordinary prudence on the part of the | 
Government would have furnished with adequate | 


defense. The value of property thus destroyed, 


They had been referred to more | 
in detail than he at first intended; but, without | 

some definite information, gentlemen from other | 
| States could not be presumed to have such an in- 
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in less than two hours, was more than sufficient | 


to have constructed a fort and garrisoned it during || 
| the whole war; and the quesuon now recurred || 


| whether, with millions of surplus, which Congress || 3 ; , 
| fortifications at most of the important stations ip 
1 


had tasked its wisdom in endeavoring to dispose 
of, they would appropriate this comparatively 


small sum for the protection of so large a branch || State of Connecticut so entirely overlooked. 


of the commercial interests of the country. 
A similar state of affairs might again produce 


| similar, or, indeed, far more disastrous results; || 


and he trusted that a full consideration of its im- | 
portance would satisfy gentlemen of the necessity | 


of some legislative action upon the subject. 


the committee for a few moments to the remaining 


point contemplated by the amendment—the har- | 


bor of New London, at the mouth of the Thames. 
In the report of the Chief Engineer, communi- 
| cated to this House on the 30th of March, 1836, 
** New London harbor”? is said to be * highly im- 
‘ portant to the commerce of Long Island sound; 
‘and as a port of easy access, having great depth 
‘of water, and easily defended, is an excellent 
‘ station for the navy. 


| © shelter for vessels bound out or home, and desir- || 


‘ ous of avoiding a blockading squadron off Sandy 


‘Hook.” Indeed, sir, (said Mr. [.,) this harbor is || 
one of the mosteligible for ships of war on our mari- | 


time frontier, and would be invaluble to an enemy 
| invading that part of the coast. It is, or, in more 
appropriate terms, ought to be, defended by Forts 
Griswold and Trumbull. 
imperfect work, though in a state of tolerable pre- 
| servation, and is situated on the west side of the 
| harbor, near its mouth. At that place a garrison 
is constantly maintained. Fort Griswold, on the 


opposite side, is ina dilapidated condition, and | 


has not been garrisoned since the late war. From 


its elevated position it isa work of superior im- | 


portance; commanding not only the city and har- 
bor of New London, but a direct approach to its 
adjunct, Fort Trumbull. While the defense and 
security of this harbor have always been ad- 
mitted a matter of primary importance, compara- 


tively nothing has been done towards effecting it. || 


In June, 1813, the frigate United States, and her 
prize, the Macedonian, entered the harbor for pro- 
tection. They were closely pursued by a British 
| squadron, under Commodore Hardy, which was 
met at the mouth of the river, and kept in check 
until the ships could be removed a greater distance 
up the river, and there moored in safety. The 
| further advance of the British squadron was, for 
| several days, restrained, through apprehensions 
of danger from the two forts, whose real and ab- 
| solutely defenseless condition was not discovered 
by them until some time subsequently. But the 
fact is material, as exhibiting the necessity of 
such constructions, and the probable safety that 
would heve resulted from them in a state of per- 
| fect defense. The inhabitants of the immediate 
| vicinity were more thoroughly apprised of their 
true condition. Lest the enemy should land in 
sufficient force to obtain possession of the block- 
_aded ships, the militia were called out in their de- 


exposed to plunder and destruction, in case of a || fense, and the citizens of Connecticut may always 


It is valuable, also, as a | 


The latteris an old and | 
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recur with pride to the readiness with which the 
call was answered. It is a fact in history, whieh 
| reflects upon them the highest honor, that when 


|| the public armed ships of the United States Were 


left defenseless within their limits, they relin. 

quished political hostilities, never before equaled 
| in bitterness, and united in defending them, The 
| presence of those ships within her territory pro. 
| duced dangers, annoyances, and invasions, which 
Connecticut, in every probability, would other. 


| wise have escaped. Attacks upon our Villages 
’ 


ahaa rt 
and constant alarms and skirmishes with the 2 


emy, were, through the want of suitable fortifica. 
| tions, the consequence of protecting the nations 
_ vessels. But they were protected, and retained 
in security, until the close of the war. Our claims 
for these services have been sleeping in the public 
archives for more than twenty years, neglected ang 
forgotten, and, sir, these are the services, an{ 
these the militia, which you have this day solemp. 
ly voted never to remunerate. 
Large appropriations have been expended by 
_ the General Government in the construction of 


| the Union,’ but it is a source of regret to find the 


The amount appropriated by the Federal Goy. 
ernment, from 1791 to 1833, for fortifications in 
Massachusetts, is $607,698 46. In the State of 
New York, $3,504,412 15; and in the State of 


| Rhode Island, from 1791 to January 1st, 1837, 
Mr. I. said he would request the indulgence of 


$1,220,268 40. By reference to the expenditures 
for similar objects in Connecticut, it will be found 
that during the same period, they amount to only 
$79,196 29. Including the appropriations for the 
present year, this discrepancy is still further in- 
creased. A bill on your table which, liberal asit 
| is in expenditures in other States, I shall still yote 
for, believing them to be expenditures which the 
defense of the country require, contains a further 
| appropriation of $100,000 for Fort Adams at New. 
port, and a similar amount for Fort Schuyler on 
Throg’s Point, New York. But the question 
naturally arises, why this difference exists? why 
Rhode Island, with a sea-coast of only about forty 
miles in extent, shares so liberally in the public 
favor, and Connecticut, with more than ninety 
| miles of coast, more exposed in situation, and 
| containing interests at least equally demanding at- 
| tention, obtains no share in those distributions. 
In reference to the expenditures for these objects 
| in the States alluded to, I wish not to be misunder- 
|| stood. Their public utility and importance is 


| readily admitted. The objection is to another 
‘| branch of the subject; to that partial legislation, 
'| which can see the necessity of fortifications in one 
|| State, and become conveniently blind when its at 
tention is directed to another. 

It is indeed true, as suggested by gentlemen 
during the discussion, that a work of this descrip- 
tion can be of no great practical utility in time of 
peace; but the same is true of one half of the navy, 
| and the greater part of the fortifications through- 
|| out the country. The whole system is one of pre 
| cautionary measures, adopted in anticipation of 
future events, which, whether they are ever t 

occur, is a matter of contingency. 


| 

i} 

| 
| 
' 
' 
i 
' 
| 


| [The debate was renewed when the bill came 
| into the House, and, on Mr. I.’s motion the whole 
clause was again taken up, and the item of $50,000 
| for New London agreed to, and is now incorpo 
'| rated in the bill. It is due, also, to Mr. I. to state 
| that the foregoing speech, as it appears, has not 
undergone that gentleman’s revision.—ReP.] 
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INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS. 


gEMARKS OF HON. J. NORVELL, | 
OF MICHIGAN, 

In Senate, March 1, 1837. | 

| 






The resolution of Mr. Waker, in favor of the imme- 
diate acknoWledgment of the independence of Texas, being 


under consideration— | 
Mr. NORVELL said that somewhat more tnan | 


two months ago, the President had transmitted a } 


message to the Senate of the United States, con- 
cerning the civil, political, and military condi- 
tion of ‘Texas, and its relations with “Mexico. | 


In that message he observed the following: pas- 


of Mexico has been expelled, its invading army defeated, 
the Chief of the Republic himself captured, and all present 
power to control the newly organized Government of Texas 
ayninilated within its confines. But, on the other hand, 
tiere is, in appearance at least, an iminense disparity of 
puysieal force on the side of Mexico. | he Mexican Re- 
public, under another executive, is rallying its forces under 
anew leader, and menacing a fresh invasion to recover its 
jost dominion. Upon the issue of this threatened invasion, 
the independence of Texas may be considered as suspended ; 
aud were there nothing peculiar in the relative situation ot 
the United States and Texas, our acknowledgment of its 
independence at such a crisis, could scarcely be regarded as 
consistent with that prudent reserve with which we have here- 
tofore held ourselves bound to treat all similar questions.”? 


sage: 

“Tt js true that with regard to Texas, the civil authority 
| 
| 
{ 


It is true, sir, that this second invading army 
has not penetrated into Texas. It is true that 
nota hostile foot is to be found in Texas. But 
it is equally true that the late Chief of the Mex- 
ican Republic has been released from imprison- 
ment by the Texan Government, and that he has 
returned home. Itis probable that this course 
was agreed upon by both of the contending par- 
ties, with the understanding, that if public senti- 
ment in Mexico should be found to authorize it, 
the Mexican Chief would himself recognize the 
independence of Texas. If no such understand- 
ing had taken place, was it certain that anotNer 
invasion of Texas, more formidable than the first, 
would not be attempted? In either event, it would 
be more prudent, more wise, more consistent with 
the delicate relations which exist between the 
United States and Mexico, to wait until we can 
see the result of the return to that country of the 
Mexican chief, before we venture upon the decis- 
ive measure of recognition, and of throwing addi- 
tional embarrassment into the way of a peaceful 
adjustment of our serious differences with Mex- 
ico. The policy of this Government, with regard 
to foreign nations, and to the domestic contests 
which take place among them for power, has, 
from the time of Washington to the present day, 
always been cautious, prudent, and strictly im- 
partial. We have waited until their new Gov- 
ernments had acquired stability, and were placed 
beyond the probability of change, before we rec- 
ognized their independence. 

The Executive of this country could not, it 





the independence of the Spanish American Re- 
pablics until they had carried on their struggles 
with = ip for several years; and this, too, when 
we had no serious differences to adjust with that 
monarchy. The contest for Texan independence 
has not been going on for more than about one 
year. We have, at this time, difficulties of great 
magnitude with the Republic of Mexico. The 
Senate, two days ago, unanimously voted against 
the adoption of any hostile measure towards that 
Republic. And could they now, consistently 
with that vote, prematurely commit the peace of 
the nation? Could they now honorably take 
advantage of the weakness and distractions of 
Mexico, and recognize the independence of Texas 
without knowing what course the Mexican Chief 
himself would take on the subject? Would this 
be magnanimous? A short delay would remove 
all difficulty, This delay would not be incon- 
sistent with the indulgence of all our sympathies 
for the Texans. Ina month or two, we should 
learn the views of Santa Anna in relation to 
exas. In the mean time the Executive, charged 
with the foreign relations of the country, ought 
to be permitted to act according to circumstances, 
upon his own nsibility, with respect to the 
acknowledgment of Texan independence. i 
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would be remembered, be induced to acknowledge 
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| whenever he should receive satisfactory evidence 
' that she was actually an independent Power, and 
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stract declaration; this devolved upon the Presi- | 
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course would be in harmony with the action of || Government. I cannot consent to class these with 
the other branch of the Legislature on the sub- | the outlaws, the profligate, the banditti, and fagi- 
ject. They had made an appropriation to enable | tives from justice, which the gentleman from Ohio 
the President to send a diplomatic agent to Texas, || seems to suppose constitute the mass of popula- 
( tion in Texas. I ask that gentleman to distrust 
| his information; if he has registered upon his 
| memory the facts in relation to Texas that he has 
country. Mr. N., therefore, submitted a substi- || disclosed here to-night, | beg him to blot them 
tute to the original resolution, declaring. ** thet || out forever. That no trace of them be left, I 
whenever information, satisfactory to the President | solicit him to go to the other branch of this Legis- 
of the United States, should be received, that Texas | lature, where the expunging process seems to be 
has in successful operation a civil Government, || in operation, and have every particle of it ex- 
capable of performing the duties, and of fulfilling | punged, secundem artem, from his mind. 
the obligations, of an independent Power, it will | _ I live in a section of the country convenient to 
be expedient to acknowledge the independence of | Texas, where the intercourse between us is quite 
that Republic.’’ It would, he said, be observed, frequent; where our communications are uninter- 
that while the language and spirit of his amend- | rupted; where many of the friends, relatives, and 
ment were similar, in most respects, to the reso- || connections of my constituents have located them- 
lution adopted at the last session on the same | selves, and I claim the right to know something of 
subject, there was this material variation in the |; the nature and character of the whole eee 
amendment from the resolution; that was an ab- || As time is precious, I will run rapidly over the 
main facts in relation to this matter, with the hope 
that when the House shall be put in full posses- 
sion thereof, neither the acknowledgment of the 
independence of Texas, nor a salary and outfit: 
for a minister, will be withheld from that coun- 


deemed it expedient to send a minister to that 





dent the responsibility of deciding when such a || 
state of things might exist as to justify the recog- | 
nition of Texan independence. The amendment | 
would obviate the necessity of delaying this recog- | 
nition until the next session of Congress, if, in | try. Antecedent to the establishment of the im- 
the judgment of the President, it could be safely || perial Government under Iturbide, in May, 1822, 
and wiscly made before that time. | and while these colonies were struggling for in- 
= \| dependence from the yoke of Old Spain, many 

H Americans engaged in the Mexican service; to aid 

INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS. and assist in achieving that independence for the 


\| 
| . : . 

ee | South American provinces, which was achieved. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. HUNTSMAN, 1 For these services the new Government had noth- 
~~] i} 

OF TERNESSSE, ] icans large bounties of land. Amongst others of 

In THe House or Representatives, | that day (who fought in the Mexican wars) of 

| my acquaintance, there is one deserving of par- 


March 2, 1837 . 
, , | ticular mention; I mean Colonel Reuben Ross, of 
On the acknowledgment of the Independence of Texas, || 


, Hi arg ge nat Renubll | Tennessee. I believe he was a native of Virginia. 
ane-on ee pee a PARVOE AD GRAS LOQUSEe- | He had a colonel’s command in the Mexican 
Mr. HUNTSMAN said: | service, and went through many hard fought bat- 
Mr. Cuairman: | must apologize to the House || tles with the royal forces, and, upon one memo- 

| 
| 


ing togive, but promised those enterprising Amer- 


for requesting their attention for a short space of | rable occasion, when he was in command in an 
time, while 1 attempt to disabuse the people of || engagement, the various evolutions which are 
Texas from the vast contumely and misrepre- | frequent in battles brought him in contact with 
sentation (unintentional, no doubt) which have || the commander of the royal forces, both on horse- 
been thrown upon them by the honorable gentle- || back. The intrepid and gallant Ross, whose soul 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Mason,] and the honorable || burnt high with patriotism and noble daring, at- 
gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr.Hoar.] Sen- || tacked the Don in single combat. The Spaniard 


sible, as I am, that neither of the honorable gen- fell, and Ross lost a finger. The Government of 
tlemen would knowingly, or intentionally, either 


| Mexico awarded him a large body of land in 
injure or misrepresent the Government or an in- | Texas. He was my constituent; he lived then 
dividual of Texas, it becomes the more necessary, 


| in a district I had the honor of representing in 
on my part, to present such a body of facts to | the Senate of Tennessee. After the independence 


Congress as will explain the original cause of the || of the country was established, and the authority 
settlement of American citizens in Texas, the in- | of Old Spain had ceased, Colonel Ross procured 
ducements and guarantees held out to them, the || his grants for the lands, and upon his return 
obligations imposed upon them, and a historical || home he was treacherously murdered, with most 
detail of the rise, progress, and operation of those || of his company, in the Mexican dominions, by 
causes of complaint, of oppression, injustice, and || those same Spaniards whom he had so long and 
despotism, which were practiced by the mother || so nobly fought to make free. I mention this fact 
Government, which created the late civil wars in | to show that many of the Americans fought for 
Texas, and which finally led to the establishment || the Mexicans then, as well as ey have fought 
of the independence of those provinces. The | for the Texans since; that these lands were dearly 
high character which both of the honorable gen- | bought. 1| could, if time would permit, cite many 
tlemen have in this House and elsewhere for tal- | daring deeds of valor performed by Ross and 
ents and intelligence of the first order, would at | others, which equal the battle of Jacinto, the Ala- 
once forbid the attempt, on my part, to measure || mo, or any other, against the armies of Old Spain. 
strength with them in political discussions upon | I contend that the ‘Mexican Government has less 
any subject, when such fearful odds are arrayed || reason to complain of an interference by volun- 
against me. But, sir, with one single advantage | teersfrom the United States, and of the propriet 

only, I will peril myself in this conflict. I hold || of our acknowledgment of the Texan independ- 
the sword of truth in one hand, and the eternal || ence, than any people upon the face of the earth. 
principles of justice in the other. With these I || [t was precisely what she implored of our citizens 
will go forth, conquering and to conquer, and I will | in her contest with Old Spain. She sought the 
not only promise the gentlemen themselves, but | aid of our citizens to fight her battles. She sought 
all mankind, and as many of the ladies as are here | our sympathies and our prayers for her success. 
to listen to me, that they have been misinformed, || She sought an acknowledgment of her independ- 
deluded, and wholly mistaken, in the history and | ence while the royal armies were yet in some 
facts appertaining to the connection, and final sep- | portions cf the country, and in possession of 
aration, of Texas and Mexico. They have been | some of the strongest forts. She obtained it all. 
misinformed in regard to the character of the em- | And, presupposing that every word of cumplaint 
igrants to that country, the motives of their ac- | which has been so dolefully uttered by the gen- 
tion, and the wrongs they have suffered. Many | tlemen from Ohio and Massschusetts, in regard 
of them I know personally; many of themare miy _ to our enterprising young men seeking service in 
friends—have been my constituents; are equal,in | the armies of Texas, is true, it is no more than 
point of talents, respectability, and high-souled | was solicited, accepted, and sanctioned with great 
patriotism, to any gentleman on this floor. Many || joy by the Mexicans, upon precisely a similar 
who have gone to that country have been mem- || occasion between them and Old Spain. Mexico 
bers of Congress, of State Legislatures, judges of | was extremely willing to receive the voluntary 
courts;or occupied other high stations under this | aid of our enterprising men then; but, like the 
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farmer, it alters the case now. 

But to proceed with the history: Revolution 
succeeded revolution in the South American prov- 
inces and Spanish North America. In May, 
1822, General Iturbide, by fraud, force, and the 
assistance of the Catholic priesthood, (who are 
in all countries more opposed to republican gov- 
ernment and the liberty of man than any other 
sect,) established an imperial government and 
was chosen Emperor. The example of our Gov- 
ernment, which lay contiguous, and the germs of 
liberty which began to sprout from an imperfect 
knowledge of our institutions, and an intermix- 
ture with a few of our men in their armies, ina 
short time produced another revolution. Iturbide 
was dethroned, a sentence of banishment was 
passed upon him; he went into exile, returned, 
was taken captive, and shot. Victoria was elected 
by the people; a republican constitution was 
formed, Seodsbes in most all of its leading princi- 
ples in imitation of that of the United States; not- 
withstanding this, he had to encounter civil wars, 
conspiracies, treasons, and rebellions, during all 
Pedrasso, elected successor 
to Victoria, was in a short time deposed by 
Guerrero, who in his turn was deposed by Busta- 
mente, and at length he was deposed and driven 
into exile by the modern Napoleon of the south, 
Santa Anna, who had waded through seas of 
blood and mountains of carnage, and the perfidy 
of the priesthood, to empire. He abolished the 
Congress of the Republic by a military decree, 
and organized a tribunal composed of his own 
creatures in its place, merely to register his des- 
potic decrees. He abolished the local legisla- 
tures, established military and arbitrary tribunals 
in their place, abstiahed the trial by jury, and 
settled down in a complete despotism of the worst 
kind, because it was a military one. To this 
prostration of the constitution that he had sworn 
and fought to support, the overthrowing of a gov- 
ernment of liberty and laws, the abolishment of 
the trial by jury, and the establishment of a mili- 
tary despotism, the people of Texas objected. 
There was much of that Anglo-Saxon blood, de- 
scended from that immortal band of Englishmen 
who took their honor in one hand and their sword 
in the other, and obtained Magna Charta from 
King John. 

Santa Anna, being enraged at the thought of 
resistance to his decrees from a few thousand 


Texans, when he had fought and conquered | 


through millions, until the imperial diadem was 
ready to be placed upon his head, swore utter 
extermination from the face of the earth of ail 
the inhabitants of Texas, and particularly of the 
North American or Anglo-Saxon race, not even 
sparing the women and children. With this view 
he started for Texas at the head of his hosts, to 
execute his infernal purpose. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, it becomes necessary for me to leave him 
upon the road to'i'exas, and return to that gallant 
people, for the purpose of bringing up their his- 
tory from where I left it, in the hands of the gal- 


lant Ross, before the establishment of the empire | 


under Iturbide. It will be held in remembrance 
that Ross and others received grants for their 
services performed against the royal forces of Old 
Spain, before the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Texas. During all the civil wars 
and convulsions, conspiracies and rebellions, that 


' 


took place in the Mexican Republic, from the | 


establishment of their federal constitution, in 
1824, the Government had been inviting foreigners 
from every country to go and settle in Texas, 
and carry as many families as possible; every 


inducement was held out to invite emigration | 
thither; large bounties of land were offered for | 


this purpose. The reason for this proceeding was 
obvious. Being torn to pieces by civil and cen- 
tral revolutions, which, succeeding each other in 
rapid succession, their finances were exhausted, 


their armies were wasting away in civil wars, | 


their convulsions were so quick and terrible that 
they could not spare either men or money to 
defend the frontiers against the habitual attacks 


of the Camanche and other hostile Indian tribes. | 


Such a scourge had those Indians become to the 
frontier settlements, and to Texas, that they at 
pleasure overran the Spanish towns and fillages, 


took the inhabitants into captivity, and made /! eral hundreds of others, will live immortal in story; 


of barbarians would take possession of the frontier 
towns, compel the inhabitants, who were large 


owners of stock, to go and drive up their own | 


horses, mules, and cattle, until these Indians 
would select all the most valuable of them, and 
drive them off, after committing acts of rapine 
and murder of the most atrocious character upon 


the inhabitants, and no help could be received | 


from the Government at Mexico. 

These enormities were repeated yearafter year, 
and no prospect of better things were in antici- 
pation. To stop those lawless excursions of 

| plunder, murder, and robbery; to beat back those 
ferocious barbarians, and protect the Spanish cit- 
|izens who were the annual victims of rapine and 
violence, the Mexican Government adopted the 
only practicable mode of affording that relief that 
she had in her power to render. it was to make 
large grants of land to citizens of the United 


‘ 


lawyer's ox that was gored by the bull of the | servants of them. In other instances these hordes | 


States, who would either pay money at a stipu- | 


‘lated price into their empty coffers, or who settle 

| down with one, two, three, or four hundred fami- 

lies upon those lands, and defend the country from 
the savage inroads. 

| [personally knew of some companies who were 
organized in Tennessee. They elected their rep- 

| resentatives, sent them to the city of Mexico, 
publicly and notoriously, without any guile, 


fraud, or circumvention, to negotiate this busi- | 


| ness. 
representatives or ambassadors, who were dis- 


will mention the names of three of these | 
I will t tl f tl f these 


yatched upon this mission— Colonel Andrew | 


=rwin, who had been for a number of years a | 


/member of the North Carolina and also Tennes- 
| see Legislatures, and a gentleman of consider- 
| able“talents and experience, together with Doctor 
| Douglass and Colonel John D. Martin, a lawyer 
of high standing. They went, as well as the rep- 
resentatives from other companies, to the city of 


| Mexico, and remained some months upon the | 


| business of this mission. 


After a full examination of the constitution of | 
| 1824, establishing a federal government, with full 
guarantees for the perfect enjoyment of life, lib- | 


erty, and property, and a toleration of their re- 
ligion, oat other rights and immunities similar 
/to our own, a number of purchases were made, 
_mostly for the consideration of obtaining settlers 
upon those lands. Grants were issued. The 
| grantees procured settlers and emigrated to the 
country. Immediately upon these events, the 
savage roamed no longer in hostile array over the 
plains of Texas. They were beat back into their 
/own boundaries. The tomahawk and scalping- 
knife rested from their labors. The Spaniard sat 
down under his own vine and fig tree, and en- 
joyed his property and the fruits of his industry 
in peace. The Anglo-Saxon blood which had 
got into the country was a perfect guarantee 
against lawless depredation. The settlers fur- 
nished their own guns, their own provision, 
their own ammunition; the Mexican Government 
did not even furnish so much as one flint to aid 
in this matter. 


But the frontier settlements were secured, when | 


Bustamente undertook to overthrow the liberties | 
_ of his country, in one of the many Mexican rev- | 


| olutions. 
| pion of the constitution of 1824, the defender of 
| the Federal Government. 


Santa Anna declared himself the cham- | 


| that defeated the last mad expedition that had | 


been sent out by Old Spain tosubjugate the South 

American provinces. He became the hero of 
|Tampico. The patriots of Mexico looked to him 
to put down the tyrant Bustamente. : 
hoisted his flag—it was considered then the flag 
of liberty—they took two forts with their rifles, 
and left Santa nna to operate in the center, with- 
out having a foe in theircountry. He did operate; 
he deposed Bustamente. But, to the great mor- 
tification and disappointment of all the friends of 


The Texans | 


liberty throughout the world, he got into power | 


under pretense of patriotism, and instantly over- 
turned theconstitution of hiscountry. He started 
to rivet the chains of despotism by abolishing 
free government, and substituting a military one, 
in the manner I before related. He came. The 
splendid defense of Colonel Fanning, in destroying 
nine hundred of Santa Anna’s men with less than 
| half that number, and placing hors de combat sev- 
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and notwithstanding the warrior and his bray 
little band have sunk into the tomb by the blackee 
treachery, instead of the force of the Spaniard’, 
prowess, yet ages unborn will drop a teay o¢ 
admiration and sympathy upon the tombs or 
those immolated heroes as they pass the fy) 

Next in order is the Alamo, where the bray, 
and gallant Crocket, with his one hundred and 
fifty compeers, headed by himself and Coloyo) 
Travers, made a defense against five and twenty 
hundred Mexicans, which would do honor to any 
general in any age. And although they fell, they 
fell like the strong man of old; they pulled down 
the pillars of Santa Anna’s strength with them: 
for that immortal little band destroyed fourteen 
hundred of the enemies of liberty, and shed a 
luster of immortality around their names which 
will secure them the brightest page in history 
Their heroic deeds will be told in poetry and sone 
to generations yet unborn, and the blood that was 
shed at the Alamo will generate millions of men 
to fight the battles of freedom throughout th 
world. 

A brilliant feat is yet to follow. Houston and 
his army was alive, and the god of battles was 
with them. The battle of San Jacinto soon fol. 
lowed, which sealed the tyrant’s fate, redeeming 
acountry from bondage, and proved to the world 
thattyranny and oppression cannot prevail against 
that indomitable Anglo-Saxon spirit which is now 
pervading the whole earth. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, given a brief history of 
the rise and progress of the Texas settlement and 
revolution, and’ placed the relations in which 
Texas stood to Mexico in a fair point of view, 
so that it may be understood by the House, | 
shall, as briefly as possible, answer some of the 
objections that have been made by the honorable 
gentlemen from Ohio and Massachusetts to any 
immediate action upon this subject. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio seems to suppose, first, that 
the people of ‘Texas should have waited longer, 
and petitioned the Mexican Government for a 
redress of grievances; and secondly, that our 
Government should give notice to Mexico before 
we acknowledge the independence of Texas. | 
will examine these points in the order they are 
presented. The Texan Government selected one 
of her favorite sons, Austin, whose father had 
obtained large grants in Texas, to go to Mexico, 
for the express purpose of petitioning for a re- 
dress of grievances, and such modifications in the 
local government as suited the condition of the 
people, and which it would have been honorable 
to Mexico to grant. But, behold, she placed the 
agent in irons, kept him near twelve months in 
confinement; and no person could carry a pet- 
tion, unless at the risk of his life, or incarceration 
ina dungeon. An order had already been issued 
to disarm the people of Texas, preparatory to 
their overthrow. The approaching crisis was 
too manifest and plain; and if I had been a Texan, 
I should not have carried a petition for a redress 
of grievances, when the certain reward was a pait 
of handcuffs, and the four walls of a prison. 

The second point my friend from Ohio has pre- 
sented for our consideration is, that we should 
give notice to Mexico that we intend to acknowledge 


| the independence of Teras. This is certainly a new 
He had previous to || i 


theory. There is no precedent upon earth for it. 
The United States acknowledged the independ- 
ence of all the South American provinces, with- 


| out giving any notification to Old Spain in regard 


toit. France, Spain, Holland, and the balance 
of the European Governments, acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, without notl- 
We have only to look to 
the Government de facto, as has been most abund- 
antly proven by my friend from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Bynum,] and are only bound to consult our 
own interest, discretion, and honor. Whenever 
we conclude that a Government is, in fact, inde- 
pendent, and is capable of fulfilling its obligations 
as a nation, to the rest of the nations of the earth, 
we can acknowledge her independence without 
violating the law of nations, or any moral obliga- 
tion. France, Spain, and Holland acknowledged 
our independence before it was achieved entirely, 
and we acknowledged the independence of Mex- 
ico while the royal armies of Spain were in pos- 
session of the strongest forts in the country 
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] 
sir, there is not now a Mexican foot that | 


; sert ; 

st = tread upon the Texan soil. There is not one 
3 opposing man in the country. Texas, at this | 
nf 


s more free than Mexico was when she 


f en our acknowledgment, or than we were | 
ed = we received that of France, Spain, and | 

Holland. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ve Mason] complains that it is too soon—that Texas | 
id has not been independent long enough. Lanswer, | 
ie that I have read much in the law books about the 
ly statute of limitations barring certain remedies 
Ly 


respecting private rights, and sometimes in rela- 








q tion to public concerns of a municipal character; 
~ but I have never read in any book that the statute 
aM of jimitations can be brought to bar an acknowl- 
= sjement of the independence of a nation; and I 
: will venture to assert, that it can be found no- 
7 where unless it is in Mason’s Reports. The gen- 
y. seman is mistaken in another position. The 
8 President of the United States did issue orders 
a to all the proper authorities of the Federal Gov- | 
Ms ernment to see that the laws of neutrality were || 
Ne executed, and which prohibited the American | 
neople from engaging in the war between the 
d Mexicans and ‘Texans. So far as he was con- 
ry cerned, he fulfilled the law; butif the adventurous 
' men of the West had thought proper to engage 
8 in this war, five hundred thousand men could not 
d have guarded all the passes on a coast which is, 
= by land and sea, a thousand miles long. It is 
s useless to think of it. Ifadventurous men thought.| 
~ proper to engage in this revolution, without the 
of authority of Government, there is not & man in 
: the United States, I apprehend, who supposes 
that to be a cause of war with Mexico. Are not 
1 large armies of volunteers, both from England 
and France, at this moment engaged in the civil 
wars of Spain? How many foreigners engaged 
in the late revolution in Greece? Have not the 
y Swiss troops been hired by every nation in Eu- 
. rope who would employ them? Yet this is no 
| cause of war against their Government. It is 
: true that war might grow out of that or anything 
: else; but it might grow out of anything else as 
: wellas that. It cannot be seriously contended 
I that, by the law of nations, it is a cause of war, 
" and will not, I am sure. 93, 
. I will now take up the objections of the gentle- 


dj man from Massachusetts, and dispose of them in 

their order. I have always listened to that gen- 
tleman with pleasure, and often with profit. I 
am confident his ear has been greatly abused by 
the slanderers of Texas. He supposes that an 
unauthorized set of freebooters or outlaws have 
seized upon Texas; that the profligate and the 
spendthrift and fugitive from justice, constitute 
the population. I might have mentioned that the 
colonies settled by Austin, Robertson, Leftwick, 
i and many others which were purchased in the 

manner | have before related, are men of the first 
respectability in this or any other country, some 
of whom would do honor to a seat on this floor, 
; and will rank high as the benefactors of the free- 
men of Texas. These men carried many fam- 
ues of respectable standing to that country, to 
: comply with the conditions of their respective 
j grants, Itis understood to be a fine soil, delight- 

iul climate, and admirably adapted to the culti- 
vation of sugar, cotton, and many of the tropical 
: iruits. It is a country where a man of industry 
. can better his condition; and therefore these set- 
| ‘lers and grantees went there by express contract 
, with the Mexican Government, and not as usurp- 


: ers In any respect whatsoever. 

. ltseems, however, thatthe gentleman from Mas- 
. fachusetts has learned from some source, which 
; he considers satisfactory, that Texas has not, of 
. her own soldiery, more than three hundred men, 
, and that it was impossible for her to support her 
. independence without foreign aid. I think that 
. gentieman has been greatly misinformed as to this 
: matter, At this time she has five thousand men, 
. but for the present, I will consider it in that point 
c of view. 1 lay it down as a position that is in- 
: “ontrovertible,and which has been demonstrated 
Si by all history, that it does not depend so much 
d upon the number of men to defend their rights, 
" 88 it does upon that intellectual and moral force | 
‘ and indomitable spirit which determines that it 
‘ willnotsubmit to oppression andtyranny. Three 
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_toahost. It was three hundred men who marched 
with Leonidas to the pass of Thermopyle, and 
met and for days defied Xerxes at the head of 
four million men; for days they arrested the pro- 
gress of the greatest army Asia ever saw. This 
| little Spartan band destroyed multitudes of their 
| enemies, and but for treachery, would have de- 
stroyed multitudes more. Alexander the Great, 
with thirty-five thousand men, became master of 
all Asia, containing three hundred millions of 
people. The celebrated retreat of the ten thou- 
sand Greeks, has been the theme for poetry and 
| song for many centuries past. The battle of the 
Alamo, of San Jacinto, and others, will be ranked 
by posterity as the marvelous events of the age, 
and will take their station in the chronological 
events of the times. But my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts seems to entertain a contemptible opin- 
ion of these three hundred Texan soldiers. Ascon- 
temptible as they may be, I declare most solemn- 
ly, that I had rather be in their situation than in 
that of the eleven thousand Massachusetts militia 
| who marched all around their own capital, during 
| the last war,and would not fightatall. I should 
| now, notwithstanding the gentleman and myself 
| 
| 
! 


are getting to be old men, like right well to be 
placed at the head of these three hundred Texans, 
and place the gentleman at the head of the same 
eleven thousand militia men, and let us take a bout 
or two. I am of opinion that, while his eleven 
thousand would be philosophizing upon consti- 
| tutional scruples, and upon boundary lines, my 
men could play the game of decapitation to such 
| an extent as to solve all constitutional scruples 
upon the subject. I would teach him not to de- 
spise numbers; for we are taught that the battle 
is not always to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift, but that the Lord of hosts has some direc- 
tion in these events; and so far as human eyes 
can see, there has been a most signal manifesta- 
tion of it in favor of Texas. 

It appears that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is dissatisfied with the number of ships and 
guns that constitute the Army and Navy of 
Texas. I shall try to prove by a physical, rather 
than a logical process of reasoning, that Texas 
has a thousand ships and fifty thousand guns. Igo 





the three ships and twenty-nine guns which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts assigns to Texas, 
they have whipped and taken all the Mexican 


vessels that dared to venture upon the coast. | 


Therefore, they have precisely enough, and enough 
is equal to one thousand ships and fifty thousand 
guns. ! 

What I have said, Mr. Chairman, has been for 
the ear of those who have thought less, and per- 
haps examined less, upon the subject of Texas 


than I have. Many have gone from my district, | 


and settled in that country; some of them have 
laid down their lives in battling for their rights; 
others have relations yet remaining, who feel in- 
tensely for those who have gone there. This 


question must, and will, be disposed of at this | 


session in some way. We cannot expect to sat- 
isfy all. It is needless to wait for that. If we 


many here would not vote for the recognition. 
Other, and far different motives than the situation 
of the contending parties will govern the action 
of a portion of this House. There are some who 
feel somewhat aristocratical by nature, and have 


no right good will for republican forms of gov- | 


ernmentanyhow. Thereare others in the North 
and East, who think that an annexation of Texas 


to the United States might probably follow a rec- || 
ognition of her independence, and that the balance 


of power would be thrown in that direction. 
Others are fearful it will be a slaveholding coun- 
try. We may as well meet the question at once. 
It has to be met, and that shortly. Noone can 
srocwnd suppose that Mexico can ever reassert 


upon the principle that enough is equal to a mil- | 
lion, and that a part is equal to the whole. With | 


were to wait until the morning of the resurrection, | 
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PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. FAIRFIELD, 
OF MAINE, 
In tne Hovse or Representarives, 
March 2, 1837, 


On the bill making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 1837— 
the question pending before the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union was on the amendment of Mr, 
Peyton, of Tennessee, proposing to create a new office, 
the incumbent of which should be called the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Deposits, and who should have the 
management of the correspondence and business of the 
deposit banks with the Treasury Department. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said that, though he was 
not accustomed to making long speeches in this 
House, he had taken notes of the speech of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Perton,} and 
had intended to reply to him atlength. But, as 
it was near four o’clock in the morning, and as 
much impatience had been manifested by the few 
members remaining in the House, he felt that he 
should be doing injustice, both to himself and 
them, to commence a speech at that time. He 
would also add that all necessity for it had been 
obviated by the able vindication by the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Hamer,] of the majority of the 
select committee, and of the resolves which they 
had adopted, as the result of its investigation, 
under the order of the House. He wished, how- 

ever, to say a word or two in relation to that part 
of the gentleman’s remarks which applied to him- 
| self personally. And he must confess that, at 
some of those remarks, he felt that degree of in- 
dignation which every honest man should feel, 
when he considered his veracity questioned. But 
he was happy to be relieved from the pressure of 
these feelings, by the subsequent qualification of 
his [Mr. Peyron’s]} remarks. 

Mr. PEYTON again rose, and said that he 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he had 
not, in any remarks he had made, intended to 
impute wrong motives to the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said he was glad of the ex- 
planation, and felt bound to suppress the remarks 
that he had at first intended to make. Inasmuch, 
however, as the gentleman from Tennessee had 
questioned the accuracy of his (Mr. F.’s) recol- 
lection, and the probability of his having used the 
epithets which had been attributed to him in the 
testimony of Mr. F., he felt it to be his duty to 
say a word in reply. He would not advert to 
those circumstances which went, in his estimation, 
to render it probable that those epithets had been 
used, for it might perhaps excite feelings which 
he had much rather see allayed. He had no 
unkind feelings to be gratified towards the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, or any other human being. 
He would, however, inquire for a moment into 
the relative positions occupied by himself and 
that gentleman. It had been said that it was 
strange he (Mr. F.) should have sat down, and 

/committed such a string of epithets to writing. 
The reason for committing his recollection of the 

| facts to writing had been fully explained in his 
testimony, and he trusted that they would be 
|| deemed satisfactory to every candid mind. He 
had understood that the gentleman from Virginia 
| (Mr. ‘yee had, while he (Mr. F.) was not 
resent, made a statement of facts as to the un- 
“PPy occurrence in the committee room between 
Mr. F. and Mr. Whitney, and had called on the 
other members of the committee to make state- 
| ments also. Not knowing how soon, or under 
what circumstances, he might be called on. to 
make his own statement, he (Mr. F.) thought it 
would be well, while the facts were fresh in his 





er power in Texas. If I were permitted to use || recollection, to put them upon paper. He did so 
the language of the heathen mythologists, I || without consultation with any of the members of 
should say that an assembly of the gods had || the committee; and feeling an anxiety which he 
congregated for the express purpose of taking| thought would be natural to all, under similar 
into consideration the wrongs and oppressions || circumstances, to know how far the recollection 
inflicted upon Texas, and that a decree had been || of others corresponded with his own, he had 
registered in high heaven that Texasshall hence- || shown it to several of the other members of the 


hundred men, imbued with this spirit, are equal || forth be free, sovereign, and independent. || committee; and,as he had stated in histestimony, 
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was pleased to find that he was supported by || 


them. If there was anything wrong in all this, 
he could not see it. It certainly was not done in 
a spirit of unkindness to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, or the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wise,) and with his present views he should do 
the same again. 

The principal question, however, was as to the 
truth of this statement; or rather, in reference to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee, as 
to the probability of its correctness. And here 
he would ask if it had not been fortified and con- 
firmed by the testimony of the gentlemen from 
Alabama, Ohio, and New York? ‘There certainly 
was no contradiction between them in the slightest 
particular. And in regard to the testimony of 
the chairman, [Mr. Gar.anp,}] who had been 
called by Mr. Wise his witness, he (Mr. F’.) would 
ask if there was not a substantial agreement with 
all the other witnesses? Now, what is there 
against all this concurrent testimony? The recol- 
lection of the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
was a party to the transaction. 
would ask the House to recur to the statement of 


He (Mr. F.) | 


the transaction made by the gentleman from Ten- | 


nessee on the 4th of February last, and see how 


it would compare with the testimony of the chair- | 


man who had been called by him as a witness. 
it was to be supppsed that it was intended fora 
full statement, one containing the whole truth; 


and yet how very far does it fall short of the tes- || 
timony of the chairman, comprising scarcely a | 
tithe of it, to say nothing of the testimony of the 

And now, standing thus, may | 


other witnesses, 
it not well be inquired whether the attempt comes 
with a very good grace from the gentleman from 
Tennessee to impugn the accuracy of his (Mr. 
F.’s) recollection? But however that may be, he 
was willing that this House and the country 
should decide between them. He would not 
question the motives of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee—the inquiry was simply as to the accu- 
racy of recollection. And he would also here 
take occasion to say, with the gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Marrin,] that he did not impugn 
the motives of the gentleman from Tennessee in 
regard to the investigation which had been prin- 


cipally prosecuted by him through the select | 


committee. He had no doubt but that the gen- 
tleman had been misled and deceived; that he 
had been acting on information which had turned 
out to be false. 

And here he must be permitted to say, not- 
withstanding the strong expressions of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee—that he did not see how 
any one, unbiased by political considerations, 
could find any confirmation of the resolves adopted 


by the committee, in the evidence in the case— || 


that for his part he could not see how any one 
could come to any other conclusion from the 
evidence, unless he were laboring under some 
strange hallucination of mind. 
bers were worn down and almost exhausted, 
having been in session about nineteen hours, 
he would forbear entering more fully into the 
subject. 

The resolves adopted by the committee were 
as follows: 

“1. Resolved, as the opinion of this Committee, That the 


several banks employed for the deposit of the public money, 
have not all, or any of them, by joint or several contract, 


employed an agent to reside at the seat of Government, to 


transact their business with the Treasury Department. 


‘-2. Resolved, as the opinion of this Committee, That no || 


agent for the transaction of business between the deposit 
banks and the Treasury Department has been employed 


at the request, or through the procurement, of said Depart- | been placed in a situation from which it could no 
! 


ment. 


Independence of Texas—Mr. Bynum. 


SPEECH OF HON. JESSE A. BYNUM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
February 27, 1837, 

On an amendment to the bill containing appropriations for 
the civil list, proposed by Mr. Tnompson, of South Car- 
olina, to defray the expenses of a diplomatic agent to the 
Republic of Texas, which involved the consideration of 
the independence of that Government. 

Mr. BYNUM said that he had arisen on the 
present occasion to address the committee with 
feelings of peculiar diffidence, arising from a full 
consciousness of hisown incompetency to do any- 
thing like adequate justice to the magnitude of the 
considerations involved in the very important 


question, which was then before the committee. | 


| He would gladly have deferred entering into a 
discussion involving so many considerations, until 
another day. The lateness of the hour [eight 
o’clock at night] precluded the possibility of a 
full and impartial investigation of the various 
topics that that subject necessarily involved. 

He had hoped that the committee would have 


consented to rise, reported the bill to the House, | 


and obtained leave to sit again; but this it had 


refused to do, and the friends of the measure then || 


before the House were compelled to enter on the 
discusion of this most important subject, whether 
prepared or unprepared to do it ee which 
its importance imperiously demanded. He had 
| always felt the deepest reluctance to obtrude him- 


mittee,and he felt doubly more so on the present 
occasion, knowing the state of feelings that all 
parts of the committee must at that time experi- 
ence from the tediousness and fatigue of one whole 
day’s sitting, Sir, (said Mr. B.,) I will not com- 


plain of any course that this honorable body may | 


| deem it fit to pursue on this or any other subject 
| in relation tomyself. I have my duties to per- 
form here, as a member of this body, and shall 
| endeavor to do them, as I have ever done, in as 
| well as out of this House, openly, fearlessly, and, 
I hope, independently; and should I in the dis- 
charge of those duties, in the course of my re- 
marks, become tedious, or use anything person- 


ally offensive, it would arise from the peculiar | 
attitude which the course of the committee has | 


feeling, on my part, to inflict any wound on the 


| forced me to assume, and not from any intentional 


feelings of that body, or any of the humblest 
/members of it, if there be any more so than 
| others. 

Now, sir, with these preliminary remarks, I 


|| will beg the attention of the committee to the sub- 


| 

| ject before them. 
| i 

But as the mem- || 

| 


“3. Resolved, asthe opinion of this Committee, That the | 


business of the deposit banks with the Treasury Depart- || 


ment is nat conducted through any agent, but is transacted 


directly with the Secretary of the Treasury, or some officer | 


of the Department. 

“4. Resolved, as the opinion of this Committee, That no 
agent, in any Way connected with the public deposits, since 
the removal of said deposits from the Bank of the United 


States, has received any compensation from the Treasury || 


Department. : 
“<5. Resolved, as the opinion of this Committee, That sev- 


eral of the deposit banks have employed an agent to reside | 


at the seat of Government, for the purpose of receiving 
and transmitting information affecting the interests of said 
banks, both from the Treasury Department and other 
sources, and transmitting public documents. That that 
agent is Reuben M. Whitney, who receives Such salary 
from said banks as they annually deem bis services worth.”’ 


What was that subject? It is 
| a simple proposition for this committee to determ- 
ine on the existence of a certain fact in relation 
to the existence or non-existence of a certain in- 
dependent community. The amendment pro- 
posed by the honorable member from South el 


| olina (Mr. THompson] was for the appropriation 


of acertain sum for the outfit and salary of a 
| diplomatic agent to be sent to the independent 
| Republic of Texas, and for the expenses of run- 


|| ning the boundary line between the United States 


and the Government of Texas; which proposi- 
tion involved in its decision the affirmation or 


He was truly glad that the House had at last 


longer escape from acting upon a subject so indis- 
pensably necessary, as well for the honor and 
high character of this Government as for its true 
interest and national policy. 

He had regretted, and had looked on with pain 
for some time, in witnessing the part that the ma- 


and the entire part of this’session up to the present | 


moment. While he felt incapable of lecturing the 
House for any course it might in its wisdom pur- 
sue upon that or any other subject, yet he must 
confess that he, as well as the greater part of those 
who had observed the progress of this measure, 
\, had looked with disgust and indignation on their 


| self upon the attention of that House, or its com- | 


negation of the existence of an independent com- | 
| munity or Government in the territory of Texas. | 


jority of that House had been playing off on that | 
subject during the greater part of the last session, | 
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| truckling, skulking,and shrinking from this ayn 
|| tion, which had been so much evinced, why never 
| any matter touching it had been called up t}, a 
| If there was anything either odious or alarmin, 
|| in its agitation he, for one, had not the astutenc. 
|| to detect it. Why, then, this sudden timidity: 
this extraordinary precaution on the present, yy, 
than on every similar occasion? What was the», 
novel or unprecedented in passing on the presey, 
| proposition? If a stranger had been present, ang 
| were to judge from the course that certain honor. 
able gentlemen had pursued whenever an inti. 
| tion had been made, near or remote, touching th. 
| present subject, he would have instantly conclude 
| that it must have been one of a most extraord). 
narily novel nature, conjured up, too, perhaps 
| by the spirit of some foul demon, whose toye), 
| threatened little less than our political annihils. 
‘| tion. Sir, such a course on such a subject, he 
was free to confess, augured, to his mind, the 
|| most inauspicious results. He saw nothing ty 
| justify it in the conduct of politicians whose 
object was a straight-forward course, and fai; 
dealing. ; 
The people of this country were too intelligent 
|| to have eternally played off on them this game of 
|| political shuttlecock. 
There was a time at which nations and poli- 
|| ticians,as well as individuals, should assume the 
| responsibility of their acts. This dodging and 
1 evasion of important questions is not the true 
i character, of the American Congress; it 1s not in 
|| pursuance with the high-minded and illustrious 
| examples given us by the patriots and statesmen 
| of former days. It was not of them to shufle 
| off the responsibility of meeting any questions 
| however momentous. They had never shrunk 
|| from the assertion of a fact that they knew to 
|| exist. Sir, (he said,) let us have no more of this! 
| for the honor and dignity of our common couv- 
| try, if not for its policy and interest; let us not 
seek to avoid by evasions and indirection, that 
which we dare meetdirectly. Itis pusillanimous 
ll to be afraid to assert what we know, and all 
|| mankind conversant with the true history of the 
1 country know, to be the facts, 
! 


Te 





But, sir, is it proper that this nation should 
|| now decide on this simple question of fact, asto 
|| the independent, or dependent, existence of this 
community that is now located in the territory 
of ‘Texas, under all circumstances? I say it is 
incumbent on this Government to assert the fact, 
either negatively or affirmatively; that it is in- 
cumbent on this Government to do so, as an 
'| independent sovereignty, and which becomes ap- 
| parent from the very necessity of the case. Our 
|| own interests require it, and justice demands it. 
Our protection and self-preservation require It; 
and I will show, independently of its expediency 
and necessity, we had precedents and examples 
abundantly set us, not only by our own nation, 
but by nearly every other civilized one in al 
|| Christendom. 
| The necessity of recognizing every independent 
| community as an independent nation as soon & 
| the fact could be ascertained, arises from the 1n- 
| 


| 
| 





\| 
} 
tT 
i} 





dispensable necessity amongst all other nations 
of making them responsible for their own acts; 
and hence it is an obligation resting on the Gor- 
ernment, and due from it to the people who com: 
pose that Government, to make all other commv- 
nities responsible for their own acts as soon 8s 
practicable; and this they cannot do except by 
treating them as independent nations, and there 
| by making the whole responsible for the acts 0! 
| its parts. Such, sir, is the position now taken 
by every distinguished writer upon internatiors! 
law; and such has produced the necessity of 1m- 
mediately recognizing the independence of every 
community as soon as all others lose their con- 
trol over it, rightfully or wrongfully, and are 
thereby rendered no longer, by reason or justice, 
responsible for their acts. 

|| Now, sir, I think the honorable gentlemen who 
| have beensoviolently and inflexibly opposed even 
| tothe consideration of this subject at all begin 
} 

| 





to get a foretaste of the singularly awkward A 
|| titude in which, by their conduct, they would 
|| necessarily place their country, in their refusal 
|| to recognize the independence of a community 
'| not responsible to any other earthly power for 
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- ixgacts. Is there a statesman of intelligence in |! our people. The palfiable absurdity of applying 
he thigor in any other country, who is not impressed to Mexico has been already shown, as she pos- 
om with the weight and importance of this reason? | sesses neither power nor authority in any part 
To his mind, it was perfectly conclusive, as to of Texas, We have refused to consider Texas 
the necessity of action, and immediate action on | an independent nation; and therefore, as anation, 
the subject. This (said he) would apply, and |, she cannot be responsible for her acts, not being 





at was applicable, to all Governments, nations, and || considered as such by us. In what dilemma, then, 
her communities, and as . general principle, at was do we (by the folly of our own acts) place this 
Sent sanctioned by reason, justice, and necessity? Yet, | Government? Ie had shown that Mexico, by no 
and cir, we have been gravely told, and repeatedly, principle of reason or justice, could be made re- 
nor. too, that there was no necessity for the action of sponsible for the conduct of the citizens of ‘Texas. 


‘. Government on that subject, and by honor- | T'exas not being considered an independent na- 
ma- this Gy ve ° ° . . 5 ’ ' . 
1} able gentlemen professing the intelligence and | tion cannot be made liable for the conductand acts 


ded accumen of statesmen. Upon principles, as it | of her owncitizens. ‘Then, ifneither Mexico nor 
rdi- regards all nations, general policy should compel Texas is responsible for the acts of the citizens of 
ans us tO recognize, under all such cases, (apart from Texas, whoare? ‘I here was no other nation that 
uch its necessity,) for our more beneficialand commer- | had put up any pretensions tothe government over 
tila. cial relations and intercourse with such commu- || that territory, as he had, as yet, been informed 
he nities. Such, in his judgment, was the true pol- | of. There was but one alternative left for gen- 
'the icy that thisGovernment should pursue towards | tlemen, to escape from this dilemma; having 
» to allGovernments more indifferently situated. Yes, || shown that this people could hot, with any sort 
Ose sir, if the territory of Texas was two thousand | of propricty, be considered citizens of Mexico, 
fair miles distant from this Government, such should | and Mexico made responsible for their acts, and 
be the policy, that this Government, as a free, | this House was about to decide that there was 
- independent Republic, should adopt towards it, | no such nation as Texas with an independent 
eof to act in accordance with its necessity, with true government, that made her responsible for the 
policy, and with national Oi pe acts of her own people! this Government was 
oli. But under what additional obligations are we’ made by that decision, as the only alternative left 
the placed, when we take into consideration the many | to view every citizen of Texas as a pirate, ma- 
and surrounding and peculiar situations in which the | rauder, bandit, and lawless treebooter, subject to 
rue case before us presents itself by the juxtaposition | be hung on the yard-arm of every ship at sea, or 
tin of the territory of Texas to that of the United swung to the limb of every tree in your forests. 
ous States; by the yearly, monthly, weekly, and daily | Such, sir,is the unhappy result of false premises, 
nen commercial transactions and intercourse carried | when traced to their legitimate conclusions, 
iffle on with that people and the people of this Gov- || Can any man or set of men believe, for a mo- 
ike ernment? Sir,@df, under ordinary circumstances, | ment, that the citizens of Texas, the armies of 
unk the reason for action on such an occasion is cor- || Texas, are mere freebooters, marauders, a banditti | 
y to rect, as he thought he had sufficiently shown, | of pirates and outlaws, and that this Government 
his! what ought to be the action of this House in re- || should treat themassuch? No,sir; no,sir! You 
un- gard to the case of ‘Texas, then? If the interest cannot impose on the intelligent people of this 
not of our people was alone to be consulted, the action | country the conclusions to which you yourselves 
hat of this body was necessary; it was more, it was || have come, as will be demonstrated this night by 
ous demanded, and indispensable to the well-being | your votes; and it wiil be vain and idle for any 
all and harmony of the commercial relations now | gentleman who has taken this absurd position to 
the carried on between the people of this country and | attempt to relieve himself in future from an oppo- 


Texas. In the great variety of business now || sition to a measure most irreconcilably at war 
transacted between those nations, it is natural to 





with reason, with justice, and the true policy of | 
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| port, which, in absence of all other, might be 
properly received as evidence. Then, sir, what 


yas common report on this subject, and which 


had been acquiesced in by all parties for the last 
twelve months, or thereabout? Have we not 
seen in the public journals—Mexican, American, 
| and Texan—that the Mexicans had been defeated 
in Texas, and that every soul of them had been 
driven out of their territory, and that they had 
been the quiet possessors of the whole country 
for near twelve months, That the whole sea- 
| coast of both Texas and Mexico was now under 
the entire power and control of Texas. Such 


were the facts that we had learut of all parties, 
and as yet were uncontradicted by any. But let 
us,as we should do, abide mostiy by the evi- 
dence and facts put forth by our own witness, 
Mr. Morfit, the agent sent by the President to 
collect and report the facts to this Government 
What said he in relation to the political condition 
of that country? 

Mr. Morfit, our confidential agent, states as 
follows: 

* The Texans are in compicte and undisturbed possession 
of all they claim; that they can atany Lue Oppose an aray 
of from five to eight thousand men to th ir mvaders; and 
that they have a regularly organized and orderly Govern 
mient.”? 

This, sir, is directly at variance with the state- 
ments just made by the honorable member from 
Massachusetts, who was so anxious thatthe facts 
of this question should be considered. 

Mr. Morfit continues: 

* The Congress of Mexico, which is now in session, 
seems to have exhausted ali ordinary modes of raising 
revenue, and adverts to the necessity of levying new con 
tributions. ‘The national power and integrity of Mexico 
seems to be lost in these domestic dithculties; and hence 
Texas argues that no other army will be raised to cross the 
Rio Grande against her. There is much reason in this 
assertion; and besides the fecbleness of the Government, 
the people in the provinces adjoining Texas are opposed to 


| the war, as they have already suffered severely in the pro 
| gress and return of their own army through their country. 


Zacatecas and Chihuahua have manifested great desire for 


} peace; and if the ambition of a tew men contending for 
| power could be allayed, Mexico would be quict and Texas 
| free. 


‘“[f we recur to the military incidents of Mexico, in 
which persons from the United States took part, even while 
that country was under the dominion of Spain, it will be 


suppose that there has been, or will be, differ- || this Government. ecen that nearly all the conflicts were disastrous to her 
 onini he rer d rigl f With this view of tl biect. } sould | subjects, and that there seems to be a fatality against her 
ences of opinion as to the powers and rights o ith this view of the subject, he would now || that is likely to keep pace with all her pretensions on this 
ary each other, growing out of these various trans- | undertake to examine some of the facts, as they || side of her natural boundary, the Rio Grande. As early as 
t is actions between the two communities. Texas, | related to the actual condition of Texas in a po- aa the eee post at Baton Rouge, wanes gramenenne 
: ie aa F, a - aa ’ a | had committed many wrongs against Colonel Kemper, was 
uct, | orthe people of Texas, may become the trespass- | litical point of view. The very honorable and || packed by forty Americans under General Thomas, and 
ine ers either on the rights of our people, our com- | venerable gentleman on his left, [Mr. Hoar, of || the garrison, with Colonel Lossas and one hundred and 
an merce, or our soil. Now, sir, for such a griev- |» Massachusetts,] in reply to his honorable friend || twenty men, subdued. The Mexicans about that time had 
an- ance, trom whom would you seek redress? This | from South Carolina, [Mr. THompson,] had as- || eccumeetes* eee er Epsins and Colpucl Fam 
, ; : ne . ° ° f ye e roceeded int« *Xas, p 
is is bringing the question home, and within a nut- | serted that this committee should rely on facts— | “Vi Ove Hamers oe teen cee eke een aah a 
Jur ins q F | patriots. He attacked and took the strong fortress of 
it shell, to the plain comprehension of all. Whom | facts was what the honorable gentleman placed || Goliad without any loss, and soon after defeated and cap- 
it: would your Government, Mr. Chairman, hold re- |, himself on. Sir, (said Mr. B.,) [am a plain mat- | tured fifteen hundred Mexicans. This army determined 
ney sponsible for the outrages committed on the com- | ter-of-fact man. I thank the gentleman for that | Upon the conquest of Mexico, and routed aud cut to pieces 
1 wee af heir richts d othe »s- || ides They are the facts in this | io had | three thousand men, near San Antonio. A reinforcement 
sles merce of our people, their rights, and ot ler tres- || idea. 1ey are the facts in this case that he ha of four thousand Mexicans assaulted Bexar, in the absence 
on, asses on the soil by the inhabitants of Texas? mainly relied on to justify the opinions and sen- | of the American generals; but the troops resolved to act 
all Vould you, sir, pretend to hold Mexico respon- | timents which he had entertained on this subject. || themnentens and defeated the assailants, with the loss of 
sible > Tex attemp 3 i ledge >» facts I ati | only three men. 
ble for the acts of Texas now, and attempt to) But for his knowledge of the facts in relation to | tay 1618, Genetal Toledo, who ‘hed revolted tries he 
lent punish her for the depredations that the citizens || that subject, his opinions might have been totally | spanish Government, took command of San Antonio, and 
! as of Texas might commit on our commerce or ter- |, adverse to what they then were. It was upon the || with Ross’s force of tour hundred men, and three hundred 
in- ritory? Has Mexico any authority in Texas at | facts alone that he (Mr. B.) was disposed to rest || pa poure puetees poueeee — of oe mnntend 
t i i > = - . - . 1] anak . : ° , Tore o It lese events le LO le genera revo ution Which separate 
ons his time, or has she had any within the last |) the decision of this question; and what were the |) yyexico from Spain; and ever since then, whenever the 
ats: twelve or fourteen months? Has she a single facts in relation to the political condition and rela- | ‘Texans have been engaged either with the Mexicans to 
wy | Officer, fort, army, or soldier now within the bor- || tions of Texas? The President, to be correctly || establish a Republic, or against them to defend it, they have 
\m- ders of Texas?” Has she, or can she, by any || informed on this subject, after giving the Com- — ae ee. the year ery: vet ee 
4 My : . : . > § ear Nace oches nit ee ry P t - 
nu possibility, exercise any control over the authori- | missioners of Texas to understand, during our | jh) at that ied ae tan inefloctgulty cnneaveeed 0 aie 
. ¢ ' ; tary a ‘ =i, é ? any - 
| as ties, or the Government, or the people of Texas? || last Congress, that, as soon as it could be ascer- | cure their removal, they took uparmns for the purpose, aud 
by Sir, not one particle, not one scintilla or iota of || tained that they had organized a de facto Govern- | with two hundred and fifty undisciplined men defeated 
ae control or authority does Mexico now exercise |, ment, that they would be immediately recognized | Plodrac. ie 1893 dering the ea sepniate nodes Sonesta 
¢ ° . . . “ ; . e ia PB Ix. ove, GUTINE q Pad sire 0 3 , ey 
3 of in any part, near or remote, direct or indirect, || by this Government, most prudently and wisely || ang after the violation of the Federal Constitution, a de 
ken Within the territorial limits of the Government of |, had he dispatched a commissioner or agent to that || tachment of one hundred and thirty-two Texan settlers, 
nal Texas, Then how supremely absurd, how pre- || Government, for the express purpose of ascertain- | under Captain John Austin, besieged and reduced the fort 
a. eminently ridiculous, is it to pretend to hold Mex- || ing the exact facts, as near as practicable, of the || 8t Velasco, garrisoned by one hundred and seventy-three 
in on ik im : . Gen | Mexicans under Colonel! Ugartichea, with great loss to the 
ery responsible, and bound for the acts and con- || real condition and situation of that Government. || pesieged. 
o8- duct of the people of that Government. '| Not relying on the statements of the commission- || In 1835, the Mexiean garrison at Anahuac, under Cap- 
are Yet, sir, such is the extraordinary condition in || ers of Texas, her agent or partisans, he adopted || tain Fenosia, pusrendared. op Colonel Travis, commanding 
ice, which this Government is left by the refusal to | the precautionary measure of sending ene of his | * smaller force. In October, of the same year, the Mczi- 
recogni : a < i é | can eavairy from the fortress at Bexar were completely 
. ognize the independent political existence of | own—a gentleman well known here for his integ- || routed. At Gonzales, a few weeks alter, ninety-two Tex- 
rho that Government at this time. Does any honor- || rity and capacity. || ans, under Colonels Bowie and Farming, fought the battle 
abl Zs i pachy ; lore : : . M 
ven devi gentleman not at once perceive in what a | e agreed perfectly with both of the honorable || of Conception, and defeated four hundred and Gifty Mex- 
; eploral iti tdi ;: ine | i : i / : . |} deans. f 
gin nolits able position such a ridiculous, blind, im gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Mason,] and from I] ce" he battle near Bexar was fought tn the seme month, 
at- politic course places this country? But let us || Massachusetts, | Mr. Hoar,] that we should not || and four hundred Mexicans were obliged to retire, under 
uld pursue this subject still further, and observe in || be led away by our feelings on this subject, but || cover of the artilery of the town, before two hundred 
sal What it must terminate when carried out. Letus || should be governed by thefacts. Now, sir, (said |) Texane ; and ip pecem ns, ee ety a fon Antosie pee 
i refuse i i | . a Te the Alamo, defended by one thousand three 1dreg Mexi- 
ity se to acknowledge the independent existence || he,) what are the facis, so far as they had been \| eans under General Cos, surrendered to four handred Tex- 


| 
' | 
of this nation, and look not to that Government | able to ascertain them ? 
i 


He would first notice rumor and commou se- 





| ans. commanded by Colonel Milan: on the 2ist of April, 


for redress of injuries inflicted by its citizens on louu, ibe decisive batile of San Jacinto was fougin, in which 
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General Santa Anna, with one thousand three hundred 
men, was defeated by General Houston, commanding seven 
hundred and eighty-three men ; and on the 24th of the same 
month, all the Mexican forces retreated beyond the fron- 
tiers of Texas. This concluded the second campaign, and 
thence it is said ‘a new epoch in her history was dated.’ ” 


Here, sir, is the evidence of our own witness 








—such are the facts, that the confidential agent | 
of our own Government communicates to the | 


Executive. Is he to be believed, or is he not? 
We have rejected the evidence of the commis- 
sioners of Texas, and called on one of our own. 
Will you now discredit your own witness? Will 
you attempt todoit? Sir, youcannot. In the 
most ordinary courts of justice no man is per- 
mitted to discredit his own witness Now, sir, 
what is the evidence of this witness of our own 
Government? Why, that ** Texas is a regu- 
larly organized Government, and is in full and 
successful operation; that she has expelled her 
invaders, and is in complete possession of every 
foot of territory that she claims,’’ and is thereby, 


by all intents and purposes, made the de facto | 


overnment. These are the facts to which I would 


call the particular attention of honorable gentle- | 


men who are so much disposed to try this subject 
by the facts; these are facts and evidence put forth 
by our own witness, and it is too late now to 
attempt to discredit him. 

From the whole tenor of Mr. Morfit’s report 
it does appear to me most clear that ‘Texas is the 
de facto Government, and that every syllable of it 
goes to show the entire improbability, if not the 
utter impossibility, of Mexico ever reconquering 
Texas. From the brief history that he has there 
set forth of these contending parties, it is impos- 
sible for any impartial observer to doubt longer 
of the utter impracticability of Texas ever be- 
coming again under the dominion of Mexico. 
This fact no man can doubt who will read that re- 
port. 
of facts alone, and not of rights. 

It was upon these facts that he now called on 
that House to act, without regard to any supposi- 
titious, hypothetical theories. 


on that question, and he thanked most respect- 
fully the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Hoar,] who had so particularly in- 
vited the particular attention of the committee to 
the facts to which he had referred; he thought an 
attentive perusal of them would leave but one 
impression on the mind of every honest impartial 
reader, who would take the pains to examine 
them. ~ But, said he, if there had been reason to 
doubt the statements that were contained in Mr. 
Morfit’s report, the occurrences and events that 
had taken place since, were amply sufficient to 
remove them. What had they heard ever since 
the battle that had been fought at San Jacinto, 
which had rendered imperishable the fame of 
Houston, and spread over the fertile fields of 
sunny Texas a bleze of immortal glory? You 
have heard it dinged in your ears, day by day— 
weekly and moathiy, that Texas ought not im- 


mediately to be recognized; that Mexico was | 


reassembling troops to invade, and overrun, as 


by one fell swoop, and depopulate the entire prov- | 
ince of that little band of devoted patriots, whose | 
deeds of noblest valor alone had won for them a 


country and a home. 
But, sir, what had been the progress and march 
of those Mexican myrmidons? What one’s foul 


footstep had yet polluted that soil, rendered sa- | 
cred to liberty by the valor of self-expatriated 


heroes, whose deeds have often eclipsed those of 
Greece and Rome, in the proudest days of their 
glory and renown? No, sir; not a Mexican sol- 
dier has dared to reénter Texas since their entire 
defeat and discomfiture on the plains of San Ja- 
cinto. The defeat and capitulation of Santa Anna 
was decisive of the fate of Texas, and may be 
justly considered the birthday of this newborn 

public. Would to God I had a talent for eulogy; 
this night would I attempt to do justice to the 
memory of those noble spirits, whose deeds of 
gallantry have shed such a luster around the name 
of Texas. Where now are your Bravos and Bus- 
tamentes? What one has yet shown himself 
within the jurisdictional limits of Texas? Have 
not the armies of General Bravo been dismissed, 
or, rather, have they not deserted, and refused to 


Itis clear, lucid, and impartial, and speaks 


; It was the facts | 
on which he had relied, and on which the com- | 
mittee should rely for the character of their action | 


| that of their invaders. 
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recross the Rio del Norte? Are they not in a 
wretched state of revolt and privation, and desti- 
tute at this moment of every means necessary for 
the subsistence of an army of successful opera- 
tion? If the public journals of either country are 
to be credited, they are. The last accounts from 
Mexico bring us information, too, that the whole 


country is likely to declare in favor of Santa Anna, | 


who stands pledged himself, doubtless, by his 
own solemn acts, not to invade Texas again, but 
to recognize her independence. These events all 
concur to corroborate and strengthen the state- 
ments of facts set forth by Mr. Morfit, in his 
report to the Executive. Then, sir, how is it 
possible that any intelligent man can longer doubt 
with such facts and corroborating circumstances 
staring him in the face, of the independent exist- 
ence ofa de facto government in Texas? He did 
not feel disposed to doubt the sincerity of honor- 


‘able gentlemen there, though he thought there 


were adequate grounds to do so, when they saw 


fit to go so directly in the face of both facts and | 


circumstances tending directly to the contrary, to 
which he, too, would most earnestly request the 
recollection of honorable gentlemen on that occa- 
sion. 

The honorable gentlemen from Massachusetts 
and from Ohio, however, had doubts, and repro- 


|| bated the idea of the independence of Texas being 


acquired by renegades, plunderers, and marau- 
ders, that had fled from justice in their own coun- 


. . | 
tries, and seemed to lay much stress upon their | 
| being land-pirates, speculators, &c.; although he 


knew the charge, as it related to nineteen-twen- 
tieths of that people, was entirely gratuitous and 
unfounded, he was willing, for the time being, 
and argument’s sake merely, to grant it. Its fal- 
lacy, he would show, was too palpable not to be 
detected by the most superficial observer. What, 
he asked, had that House or this nati®n to do 
with the moral characters of the armies of either 
Texas or Mexico? Who could stand up there 
and say the one was more debased than the other? 


What were the armies of Mexico but convicts and | 


press men of every hue, from the tawny mustizee 
down to the sable sambo? ‘The filth of every 
prison and dungeon in Mexico had been emptied 
into Texas, led on by bandits, who knew no law 


| but that of plunder. He hoped that House would 
| never descend so much as to undertake to decide 
on the moral character of the armies of any nation. 


What if every man in Texas was a common 


| highwayman, or robber, if you choose, or even 


assassin, that could not nor should not affect this 
uestion; not even if they were ten times more 
ebased than they had been described. The ques- 
tion was one of mere fact as to their independ- 
ence, and in deciding that we had nothing to do 


| with their morals, color, or complexion; which, 


he imagined, none doubted would compare with 
He again repeated, were 
the Texans the most degraded, abandoned peo- 


| ple on earth, having gained possession of their 

_ country, and having established a de facto Gov- 

ernment, we were bound in good faith to recog- | 
= 


nize them. 


jut the honorable gentlemen were as much, if 
.not more so, out in their other objection. 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] had | 


said that the army of Texas was composed of 


Americans, and that there were not more than | 


Mr. B. did not 


three or four hundred Texans. 


know that there were as many, nor did he care | 


to knowit. Had there not been ten Texans in 


| their armies, it would not have been at all mate- 


rial to the present issue. If they were able to 
hire men to fight their battles, it was their look- 
out, not ours; or if they could get them from 
other nations to fight their battles for nothing, it 
was their good fortune, and they were entitled to 
all the benefits of it. The honorable gentleman, 
in making this objection, surely had not reflected 
on the history of other nations, which abundantly 
furnished the most analogous precedents and 
examples. 

There had hardly been a war of consequence 


| amidst ancient or modern nations, in which aux- 
| iliaries had not, in some manner or form, at some 


one time or another, been introduced. But for 
the auxiliaries of England under Wellington, 


' would the French ever have been dislodged from 


the Tagus, and finally driven out of Spain? In 
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that contest, every brilliant exploit was performs 
by foreigners, and were they not considered +} : 
armies of ee and did not the benefits of 
victories redound almost exclusively to the be, 
of Spain? But he needed not to dwell on fore;», 
examples, when they abounded in his own ecy,. 
try. What Indian war had occurred, in yh.) 
we had not a part of our armies compose d i 
Indian auxiliaries? Look at that time to Ployiy. 
were we not employing in our armics Creeks , 
put down the Seminoles? and what was +) 
nature of our armies during our Revolutioy 
Where were the French—their navy—Lafay, tt 
and his illustrious compatriots and coadjutors j, 
the cause of American libery? Without the ayy. 
iliaries of France would Cornwallis have surrey. 
dered at Yorktown? , 

Sir, the gentleman has been exceedingly unfy:. 
tunate in his objection. It is one that would hay; 
applied with equal or more weight to our ow, 
country in by-gone days. I hope he will revio, 
these facts, and give to them that weight to whic 
their truth entitles them. 

The next branch of the subject that he proposed 


tly 


afy 
ay 


| to examine, was, what had been the precedes 


in relation to the acknowledgment of new Goverp. 
ments that had been sent by this Governmey, 
and its action in similar cases ? 

He did not hesitate to say that the recognition 
of Texas, under the present circumstances, was 
in strict conformity with nearly every precede; 
set by this Government, from the Administration, 
of the great Father of his Courtry’s liberties, 


| (General Washington,) down to the present day. 


The fact of the existence of precedents for recor. 
nition had been most triumphantfy argued in th 
House on a former occasion, perfectly analogous 
to the present, bya liminaeloned statesman from 
Kentucky, and had been so much more ably and 
eloquently maintained and set forth than he could 
do, that he would simply read from the speee! 


| of that honorable gentleman, now a Senator in 
| another body, which was as follows: ’ 


** Mr. CLay continued, having shown that the cause o/ 
the patriots was just, and that we had a great interest init 


| successful issuc, he would next inquire what course of; 


icy it became us to adopt?) He had already declared thy 
to be one of strict and impartial neutrality. [t was ne 
necessary for their interests, it Was not expedient tor ou 
own, that we should take part in the war. All tey. 
manded of us was a just neutrality ; it was compatible wit 


| this pacific policy, it was required by it, that we should 


recognize any established Government in Spanish Amene 
Recognition alone, without aid, was no just cause of wa 
With aid, it was, not because of the recognition, but | 

cause of the aid; as aid without recognition was caus¢ of 
war. The truth of these propositions he would maint: 


| upon principle, by the practice of other States, and by 1 


usage of our own. There was no common tribunal amon 
the nations to pronounce upon the fact of the sovereigi' 
of a new State. Each Power must, and does, judge 
itself A nation in exerting this incontestible right, in p 
nouncing upon the independence in fact of a new Stat 
takes no partin the war. It gives neither men, nor ships. 
nor money. It merely pronounces thatin so far as it may b 
necessary to institute any relations or to support any inte’: 
course with the new Power, that Power is capable of main 
taining those relations and authorizing that intercourse. 
Martens, and other publicists, lay down these principles. 
“When the United Provinces formally severed thei 
selves from Spain, it was about eighty years before ther 
independence was finally recognized by Spain. Beiore 
that recognition the United Provinces had been received by 
all the east of Europe into the family of nations. It ts tru 
thata war broke out between Philip and Elizabeth, but « 
proceeded from the aid which she determined to give. ant 
did give, to Holland. In no instance, he believed, could" 
be siiown, trom authentic history, that Spain made war 
upon any Power on the sole ground that such Power hea 
acknowledged the independence of the United Provinces. 
* In the case of our own Revolution, it was not unl! 
after France had given us aid, and had determined to ent! 
into a treaty of alliance with us—a treaty by which she 
guarantied our independence—that England declared w#! 
Holland was also charged by England with favoring 0° 
cause and deviating from the line of strict neutrality; av 
when it was perceived that she was, moreover, about ' 
enter into a treaty with us, England declared war. Even 
if it were shown that a proud, haughty, and powerful 
tion like Engiand had made war upon other provinces 0" 
the ground of a mere recognition, the single example cov! 
not alter the public law or shake the strength of a cleat 
principle. . 
“But what had been our own uniform practice? We had 
constantly proceeded on the principle that the Government 
de facto was that which we could alone notice. Whatev:' 
form of Government any socicty of people adopts, whoev of 
they acknowledge as their sovereign, we consider that Gov" 
ernment, or that sovereign, as the one to be acknow!ldzcs 
byus. We have invariably abstained from assuming 4 right 
to decide in favor of the sovereign de jure, and against the 
sovereign de facto. That is a question jor the nation I" 
which it arises to determine; and, so far as we ave ©” 
cerned, the sovercign de facto is the sovereign de jure. OW 
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mn Revolution stands on the basis of the right of a people | 
or sanee their rulers. He did not maintain that every 
- mature revolution, every usurper, before his power was 
im solidated, was to be acknowledged by us, but that, as 
— as stability and order were maiutained, no matter by 
whom, We always had considered, and ought to consider, 
the actual as the true Government. General W ashingion, 
vir. Jefferson, and Mr. Madison, had all, while they were 
respectively President, acted on these principles. 
« In we case of the French Republic, General Washing- 
ton did not wait until some of the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope should set him the example of acknowledging it, but | 
aceré dited a minister at once ; and it is remarkable, that | 
he was received betore the Government of the Republic 
was considered as established. It will be found in Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington, that when it was understood | 
tuat a minister from the French Republic was dbout to pre- 


cent himself, President Washington submitted a numberof || | 


questions to his Cabinet for their consideration and advice; 
one of Which was, whether, upon the reception of the min- 
jster, he should be notified that America would suspend 
the execution of the treaties until France had an established | 
Government. General Washington did not stop to inquire 
whether the descendants of St. Louis were to be consid- 
ered as the legitimate sovereigns of France, and if the rev- 


olution was to be regarded as the unauthorized resistance | 


totheir sway. He saw France, in fact, under the govern- | 
ment of those who had subverted the throne of the Bour- 
bons, and he acknowledged the actual Government. During 


Mr. Jefferson’s and Mr. Madison’s administrations, when | 


the Cortes of Spain and Joseph Bonaparte respectively con- 


tended for the crown, these enlightened statesmen said we 


will receive a minister from neither party; settle the ques- | 


tion between yourselves, and we will acknowledge the 
party that prevails ; we have nothing to do with your tueds ; 
whoever Spain acknowledges as her sovereign is the only | 
sovereign with whom we can maintain any relations. Mr. 


Jefferson, it is understood, considered whether he should | 


pot receive a minister trom both parties, and finally decided 
against it, because of the inconveniences to this country 
which might result from the double representation of an- 
other Power. Assoon as the French armies were expelled 
from the peninsula, Mr. Madison, still acting on the prin- 
ciples of the Government de facto, received the present 
minister from Spain. During all the phases of the French 
Government, republic, directory, consuls, consuls for life, 
emperor, king, emperor again, king, our Government uni- 
formly received the minister. 


‘* Tf, then, there be an established Government in Span- | 
ish America deserving to rank among the nations, we were | 
morally and politically bound to acknowledge it, unless we | 


renounced all the principles which ought to guide, and 
which hitherto had guided, our councils.”’ 


Yes, sir, such were the sentiments at that time, | 
of that most distinguished son of the West, of | 


whose birth any country should justly be proud, 


whose known talents it were mean and low, even | 


in an enemy, to disparage; however much he had 
and might differ with him in their political views, 
as it regarded the future policy of the nation, he 
never could so far forget what was due to candor 
and honesty, as to deny him the meed to which his 
talents and services to Os country so preéminently 
entitled him. ‘This speech, from which he had 
just read an extract, was delivered on the 24th 
of March, 1818, by Mr. Clay in the Committee 
of the Whole, on a proposition identical with 
that now before the committee, offered by the 


honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. | 


Tuompson.] Tre speech of that honorable gen- 
tleman it was seen covered the whole ground 
of precedent, and left but little for him to say. 
The honorable gentleman [Mr. Ciay] had shown 
them that the first precedent had been set on that 


subject by General Washington, than whom no | 


nation nor age had ever produced a statesman of 
more consummate prudence and precautionar 


foresight. General Washington never stopped, || 


said Mr. Cray, to consider whether the descend- 
ants of St. Louis were to be considered as the 
legitimate sovereigns of France. He saw France, 
in fact, under the government of those who had 
subverted the Bourbons, and he acknowledged 
the actual Government. Now, sir, what was the 
“actual government’’ here alluded to, but the gov- 
ernment de facto. This was the first precedent 
set by the great founder of American liberty, 
which had been regularly followed up and pur- 
sued by his illustrious successors, in the persons 
of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe. 
The practice, so far as he was informed, seemed 
to have descended down from the primary days 
of the Republic, in an uninterrupted series of 


precedents, and examples, heretofore unques- | 


Uoned by any source of intelligent statesmen or 
politicians whatsoever. 


Mexico herself had been acknowledged under 


circumstances by far more unfavorable than those | 


under which it was now proposed to acknowledge 


exas. At the time that this country acknowl- || 


edged the independence of Mexico, it was a fact 


well known that the mother country, (Old Spain, ) || recognition of the independence of that Republic. | 


Independence of Texas—Mr. Bynum. 


had been acknowledged by this Government, held 
possession of some of the strongest fortresses in 
all Mexico. Mexico was recognized by this Gov- 
ernment in 1822, at which time the armies of Old 
Spain had complete possession of one of the 
strongest posts and most impregnable forts in the 
whole Government. Among others, she heid pos- 
| session of the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, at Vera 
Cruz, amongst the strongest posts in the world, 
Gibraltar and Quebec not excepted. Then, sir, 
let us compare the then condition of Mexico with 
the present condition of Texas. Texas has ex- 
yelled her invaders, taken captive the commander- 
| in-chief of the armies, and President of Mexico, 
| and there is nota post, fort, or fortress, or castle, 
at this time, of any description or denomination, 
in any part of her territory, in the possession of 
|} anenemy, nor has there been for near twelve 
months. Then, how incomparably stronger are 
the claims to recognition on the part of Texas 
than were thése of Mexico! Yet the recognition 
of Mexico met with but little opposition from any 
part of thisGovernment. Why, then, this morbid 
|| sensibility in regard to Texas? Strange, exceed- 
ingly so—it was unjust in the extreme. Sir, in 
| reply to a communication in relation to the rec- 
ognition of Mexico, from Mr. Monroe, then Pres- 
|| ident of this Government, the report of a com- 
| mittee of this House held the following lanzuage: 
** For a nation to be entitled to respect in foreign States, 
to the enjoyment of these attributes, and to figure directly 


sovereign and independent, that it governs itself by its own 
authority and laws.”? 
Now, what other laws Were in force, at this 
time, than those of her own enactments, in any 
art of the territories of Texas? None, sir, none, 
if our own agent and witness is to be believed, or 
the reports and statements contained in the jour- 
nals of the three Governments of Texas, Mexico, 
or of the United States. This report contains the 
| precedent set at that time by this House; thus 
adding additional weight to those precedents sanc- 
tioned first by the illustrious founder of his coun- 
try, and acquiesced in by every President down 
to the present time. He had perceived nothing 
more uniform than the course proposed to be 
taken by the amendment on your table offered by 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina. 
The precedents, so far, that had been set by both 
the legislative and executive departments and 
| branches of this Government, he had shown, he 


thought satisfactorily, were in favor of the recog- | 


‘nition of Texas, and the immediate adoption of 
the amendment before the committee. 

Mr. B. would now state what took place be- 

tween the Government and the Republic of Co- 


written by the very honorable and distinguished 


with great ability the station of Secretary of State 


| Mr, Monroe; and he was bound to believe that 
they contained the opinions of the honorable gen- 
tleman at that time. 
son of 1823, he then stated: 


fundamental law of 17th December, 1817, was notified to 


&e. x » * 
were renewed in a letter from Mr. Torres of the 30th of 
November, 1821, and again repeated on the 2d of January, 


| the time had arrived when the acknowledgment of the 
independence declared by the Spanish American Colonies 
could no longer be withheld. &c. An appropriation was 
| made by law, (4th of May, 1822,) ‘ for such missions to the 
independent nations on the American continent as the 
President should deem proper.’ ” 


Here, sir, was what in substance was then con- 


| though now eccentric, statesman of Massachu- 
| setts, whose diplomatic talents ranked inferior to 
| no man now living, on this or the other side of 
|| the Atlantic, and which had ever been displayed 
by an ability equaled only by the extensiveness 
of his masterly power of research. In these in- 
structions to our Minister (Mr. Anderson) the 
whole ground of time was covered. The first 
request was made to this Government by Don 
|| Manuel Torres on the 20th February, 1821, forthe 


in the great political society, it is sufficient that it is really | 


lombia, as he found it in an extract from a letter | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who then filled | 


| of the United States under the administration of | 


In his letter to Mr. Ander- | 


“The formation of the Republic of Colombia, by the | 
this Government by its agent, the late Don Manuel Torres, | 
on the 20th of February, 1821, with a request that it might | 
be recognized by the Government of the United States,” | 
‘“*The request and proposal || 


1822. The President, on the 8th of March, declared that 


tended for, and sanctioned by that distinguished, 
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for nearly eighteen months after her independence }\ On the 8th of March, 1822, it was recommended 


by Mr. Monroe, the then Chief Magistrate; and 
on the 4th of May, 1822, an appropriation was 
made, virtually recognizing the independence of 
that Government, but a lite more than fourteen 
months after the first application had been made; 
and this, too, was done in the very face of the re- 
monstrances of the Spanish Minister,( Anduago,) 
vet it was now contended that the application of 
‘Texas was too soon, and premature, who Kad 
been knocking at our doors for recognition about 
the same length of time, while not a voice had 
been raised against it by Mexico. This, he 
thought, was conclusive, as to the immateriality 
of the time for which a Government should apply 
to be recognized, and placed Texas on the ident- 
ical grounds of former Governments that had pre- 
ceded her in similar applications. He hoped the 
honorable gentleman who had represented his 
country with so much ability on this oceasion in 
1823, would not now be found to disparage the 
| salutary principles for which he had then so ably 
contended. He too, in that communication, had 
taken ground in favor of the Government de facto, 
which he conceived to be the only true ground 
to be taken by this Government, and properly 
the only legitimate one to be taken by every Gov- 
ernment on all similar occasions. 

Mr. Wheaton, one of the profoundest modern 
writers on international law, in relation to the 
acknowledgment of France, of the independence 
of the United States, says: 

“That the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
United States of America by Frauce, coupled with tie 
assistance secretly rendered by the French court to the 
revolted colonies, was considered by Great Britain as an 
unjustifiable aggression; and, under the circumstances, it 
probably was so. But had the French Court conducted itself 
with good faith, and maintained an imparual neutrality be- 
tween the two belligerent parties, it may be doubted whether 
the treaty of commerce, or even the eventual alliance be- 
tween France and the United States, could have furnished 
any just ground for a declaration of war against the former 
by the British Government. The more recent example of 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the Spanish 
American provinces by the United States, Great Britain, 
and other Powers, whilst the parent country still continues 
to withhold her assent, also concurs to illustrate the general 
understanding of nations, that where a revolted province 

| or colony bas declared and shown its ability to maintain 
its independence, the recognition of its sovereignty by other 
foreign States is a question of policy and prudence only.” 
Implying, most clearly, that if France had 
formed a treaty of commerce, or even an alliance 
with this Government, by which the independ- 
ence, of course, of this Government would have 
been acknowledged as being the de facto Govern- 
ment of the land, that even then, and in that 
case, without the assistance rendered on the part 
| of France to the United States, it would have 
been no cause of war on the part of Great Britain 
against France. Nor, sir, it was not on account 
of the recognition of the independence of this 
country, on the part of France, that Great Britain 
declared war against her, but for the aid that she 
had overtly given and rendered to the United 
States, and thereby making herself in fact the firet 
aggressor. France had confederated with the 
United States in the war against Britain, and the 
act of one confederate was, as it has ever been, 
received as the act of the other. France, then, in 
reality had first commenced with the United 
States a war, to all intents and purposes, against 
the powers of Great Britain. It was not, there- 
| fore, the recognition of the American independ- 


| ence that justified the Government of England in 

declaring war with France, but for an actual con- 
| federation and coadjutation with her enemies and 
their revolted provinces, without which, as Mr. 
Wheaton has most justly intimated, she could 
have had no just cause for war. 

But, as his honorable friends from the North 
and East had exhibited, he thought most unneces- 
sarily, too, an extraordinary sensibility on this 
subject, evincive of their untoward repugnance to 
touch it, he would show there must have been a 
most prodigious falling off in that quarter from 
| the free eather doctrines that were advocated 

in 1823 by that most profound and erudite states- 
| man, whom all New England now seemed proud 
| to honor, and who had but recently received a 
|| portion of the suffrages of that very enlightened 
| and enterprising section of this country for the 
|| first office in their gift. He alluded to an honor- 
able Senator, who now occupied a seat in another 
part of that building, [Mr. Wessrer.} 
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Mr. Wensrer, in 1823, did not appear quite 
eo timid. It was then that he stood forth on this 
floor the champion of liberty, and with the fervor 
of his lofty eloquence advocated the cause of free- 
dom in a foreign land, expiring beneath the grasp 
of a despot’s hand. 

There was not then felt such appalling fore- 
bodings from that quarter by the mere expression 
of an opinion by either the executive or legisla- 
tive departments of thisGovernment. There was 
not that chilling horror felt, which seems now to 
haunt the consciences of certain honorable gen- 
tlemen on thisfloor. Such was the language held 
by the highly gifted gentleman to whom he had 
alluded, in his speech in this House on a resolu- 
tion introduced by himself for the appointment of 
an agent or commissioner to Greece, whom it was 
then proposed to be immediately dispatched by 
the President, whenever in his discretion it might 
be deemed proper: 

“In reference to what might be the opinions of other na- 
tions on our course here, they might indeed prefer that we 
should express no dissent upon the doctrines which they 
have avowed, and the application which they have made 
of those doctrines to Greece. But I trust we are not dis 
posed to leave them in any doubtas to our sentiments upon 
these important subjects. They have expressed their opin- 
ions, and do not call that expression of opinion, an inter- 
Serence, in which respect they are right, as the expression 
of opinion in such cases is not such an interference as 
would justify the Greeks in considering the Powers as at 
war with them. Forthe same reason, any expression which 
we may make, of different principles and different sympa- 
thies, is no interference. Noone would call the President’s 


message an interference ; and yet itis much stronger in that 
respect than these resolutions.”’ 


These are sentiments that justly do honor to 
am American statesman. Here is a position as- 
sumed that this House, nor this nation, should 
never abandon: as a free expression of opinion 
was identified with the rights of individuals, so 
it was essentially identified and inseparably neces- 
sary to the rights of nations. These are senti- 
ments that it becomes every American patriot to 
sustain, as well for the honor as for the freedom 
and independence of his nation. Yes, sir, we 
have the right to the expression of our opinions, 
as well as a nation, as individuals, as to the de- 
pendent or independent existence of any Govern- 


ment or nation, without giving just cause for war, | 


or for censure; nor should even the horrors of 
war deter us from the maintenance of this right. 
Sir, what is recognition, but an expression of our 


opinion, that a nation is free, or independent? | 
And have we no right to do this for fear of giving | 


offense to some foreign despot? Away with such 


craven fears, as anti-patriotic, and at war with | 


every ennobling emotion of a heart that throbs 


with the feelings of freedom for his own, or an- || 


other’s country. 
But to show further authority to justify the 


position that he and his friends had taken on that || ‘% 


subject, he would notconfine himself to the writers 
on national law, or to the distinguished debaters 


and statesmen of his own country. He would , 


show that it was a position that had been taken 


by England herself, of whose displeasure honor- | 


able gentlemen seemed to stand in such trepida- 
tion on the present occasion. It had been asserted 
and maintained by one of the most exalted and 
highly — spirits of the age, and who for high 
order o i 

by the first premiers of Great Britain. It was to 
be found in the correspondence between M. Zea, 
Minister, &c., of his Catholic Majesty of Old 
Spain, with the Court of Great Britain, and through 
the honorable Mr. Canning, then Prime Minister, 
&c., of that realm. In reply to M. Zea, com- 
plaining to Mr. Canning of the course that the 
Government of Great Britain had pursued in the 
recognition of the independence of Mexico, and 
the South American States, Mr. Canning had 
taken up the subject of both the right and duty 


of other nations, than those combatant to recog- | 


nize the de facto Government, and has ih a most 
masterly manner, placed it upon grounds which 
must ever hereafter make it perfectly unassailable 
and indisputable. He has demonstrated most 
clearly and satisfactorily, that the Government 
de facto is the only one that should be recognized , 
and that it is the duty of all nations to do so; and 
that by doing so, affords no just cause of com- 
plaint against any Power, and further, from war. 

es, sir, such will be found the opinions of te 


intellect, has at no time been surpassed || 
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Canning speak for himself. In his reply to the 
minister of Spain, he states that— 
*“ The example of the late revoiution in France, and of 


| the ultimate happy restoration of his Majesty Louis XVIIL., 


is pleaded by M. Zea in illustration of the principle of un- 
extinguishable right in a jegitimate sovereign, and of the 
respect to which that right is entitled from all foreign 
Powers; and he calls upon Great Britain, in justice to her 
own Consistency, to act with the same reserve towards the 
new States of Spanish America which she employed, so 
much to her honor, towards revolutionary France. 

* Butcan M. Zea need to be reminded that every Power 
in Europe, and specificaily Spain amongst the foremost, 
not only acknowledzed the several successive Governments 
de facta by whiel the House of Bourbon was first expelled 
trom the throne of France, and afterwards kept, for near a 
quarter of a century, out of possession of it, but contracted 
intimate alliances,with them all? and above all with that 
which M. Zea justly describes as the strongest of de facto 
Governments, the Government of Bonaparte, against whom 


not any principle of respect for the rights of legitimate mon- | 


archy, but his own ungovernable ambition, finally brought 
combined Europe into the field ? 

** There is no use in endeavoring to give a specious color- 
ing to facts which are now the property of history. 

“The undersigned is therefore compelled to add, that 
treat Britain herself cannot justly accept the praise which 
M. Zea is willing to ascribe to her in this respect, nor can 
she claim to be altogether exempt grom the general charge 


of having treated with the Powers of the French revolu- | 


tion. Itis true, indeed, that up to the year 1790, she ab- 
stained fiom treating with revolutionary France. long after 


other Powers of Europe had set her the example. Butthe , 
| reasons alleged in Pariiament and in State papers, for that 


abstinence, was the unsettled state of the French Govern- 
ment. And it cannot be denied that, both in 1796 and 1797, 


Great Britain opened a negotiation for peace with the Di- | 


rectory of France—a negotiation, the favorable conclusion 


| of which would have impiied a recognition of that form of 


Government; that in 1801 she made peace with the Con- 
sulate ; that if, in 1806, she did not conclude a treaty with 


; Bonaparte, Emperor of France, the negotiation was broken | 
off merely on a question of terms; and that if, from 1803 | 
to 1814, she steadily refused to listen to any overtures from | 
France, she did so declaredly and notoriously on account | 
of Spain alone, whom Bonaparte pertinaciously refused to | 


admit as party to the negotiation. Nay, further, it cannot 
be denied that even in 1814, the year in which the Bourbon 


dinasty was eventually restored, peace would have been | 
made by Great Britain with Bonaparte, if he bad not been | 


unreasonable in his demands; and Spain cannot be igno- 


| rant that, even after Bonaparte was set aside, there was a 


question among the allies of the possible expediency of 


placing some other than a Bourbon on the throne of France. | 


** The appeal, therefore, tothe conduct of the Powers of 


Europe, and even to that of Great Britain herself, with re- | 


spect tothe French revolution, does but recall abundant 
instances of the recognition of de facto Governments by 


| Great Britain, perhaps later and more reluctantly than by 


others, but by Great Britain herself, however reluctant, 


|| after the example set toher by the other Powers of Europe, 


and especially by Spain.” 

* To come now to the second charge against Great Brit- 
ain, the alleged violation of general international law: 

* Has it ever becn admitted as an axiom, or ever been ob- 
served by any nation or Government as a practical maxim, 
that no circumstances and no time should entitle a de facto 
Government to recognition, or should entitle third Powers, 
who may have a deep interest in defining and establishing 
their relations with a de facto Government, todoso? Such 
a proceeding on the part of third Powers undoubtedly docs 
not decide the question of right against the mother coun- 


‘The Netherlands had thrown off the supremacy of 


Spain long before the end of the sixteenth century; but || 
that supremacy was not formally renounced by Spain till | 
the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. Portugal declared in 1640 | 
| her independence of the Spanish monarchy ; but it was not 
, till 1668 that Spain by treaty acknowledged that independ- |, 


ence. 
* During each of these intervals the abstract rights of 


| Spain may be said to have remained unextinguished. But 


third Powers did not, in either of these instances, wait the 


slow conviction of Spain, before they thought themselves | 


warranted to establish direct relations, and even to con- 
tract intimate alliances with the Republic of the United 
Netherlands, as well as with the new monarchy of the 


, House of Braganza. 
| "To continue to call that a possession of Spain, in which | 
| all Spanish occupation and power had been actually extin- 

guished and effaced, could render no practical service to | 
the mother country ; but it would have risked the peace of , 


the world. For ail political communities are responsible to 
other political communities for their conduct; that is, they 
are bound to perform the ordinary international duties, and 
to afford redress for any violation of the rights of others by 
their citizens or subjects. 


* Now, either the mother country must have eontinued | 


responsible for acts over which it could no jonger exercise 


the shadow of a control, or the inhabitants of those coun- | 
| tries, whose independent political existence was in fact | 
| established, but to whom the acknowledgment of that inde- 


pendence was denied, must have been placed in a situation 
in which they were either wholly responsible for their 


, actions, or were to be visited for each of those actions as 


might furnish ground for complaint to other nations, with 
the punishment due to pirates and outlaws. 

“If the former of these alternatives—the total irresponsi- 
bility of unrecognized States—be too absurd to be main- 
tained, and if the latter, the treatment of their inhabitants 


| as brutes and outlaws, be too monstrous to be applied, for 
| an indefi-«e length of time, to a large portion of the hab- 


table globe. ne other chance remained for Great Britain, 
or for any country having imtercourse with the Spanish- 
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American provinces, but to recognize, in due + 
immediate existence as States, and thus to b 
Within the pale of those rights and duties whic 
nations are bound mutually to respect, 
reciprocally to claim from each other.” 

The lucid argument, the convincing reasonine 
with which these opinions and sentiments ha., 
been enforced, the immense distance at whl, 
they have been placed by that most distingui 
individual beyond all future controversy, require 
from my hands no further comment. f 

[ have here concluded my authorities for the 
justification of my action upon this truly import. 
ant subject; and he would now appeal to.honor. 
able gentlemen, and with the utmost sincerity and 
candor ask upon what foot of political ground had 
they left to predicate their continued opposition 
to the measure before the committee. He thouch; 
he had shown (at least he had done it to his own 
satisfaction) that the recognition of a de facto 
Government was not anly just but necessary; tha: 
it was not only temporarily expedient, but tha 
it was the true policy of all nations ** ex neces. 
sitate rci’’ to do so; that it was a principle tha: 
had not been acted on alone by one President of 
this Government, but by all before whom tha: 
question had come; that it had not been sage. 
tioned alone by one precedent of this Goverp. 
ment, but by every one that had taken place on 
the same subject; that it had been avowed, not 
by one, but by most of the distinguished men of 
this country, who had had an occasion to express 
themselves on the subject; and, finally, that it 
had been asserted and maintained by one of the 
most distinguished statesmen in all Europe, and 
acquiesced in by the Government of Great Brit. 
ain, and silently sanctioned by nearly all of the 
Powers of Europe. 

He had now but a few remarks to make, of a 
more local nature, to some of the honorable gep- 
tlemen of that House, who had evinced, either 
by their action or expression, their indomitable 
opposition to the recognition of Texas under the 


— 


ime, their 
ring fhem 


h civilized 
and are ened 


hich 
shed 


i present circumstances. 


I will pass over the unsettled state of Mexico. 
The invasion of Barradas, in 1829, several years 


after her independence was recognized by this 
|Government. I will pass over the doubtful revo- 


lutions and throes with which that Government 
has been afflicted by the ascension to its Presidency 


|, of Iturbide, Victoria, Montorio, Bravo, Pedrazza, 
' Guerrero, Bustamente, and, finally, Santa Anna; 


to show how little security there is in the perma- 


_nency of her own Government; the difficulty with 
‘which she has to contend to keep in subjection 
| her own citizens, and the increased improbabilily 


of her ever being able, in future, to invade and 
reconquer Texas. I fear that there are other sigus 
in our political firmament than those that have yet 
appeared in the horizon for this extraordinary 
opposition to a measure so palpably justifiable 
upon every variety of reason. I fear, sir, there 's 


| yet something at the root of this opposition that 


has not been set forth; there must be, to justify 
the action of this House. Can it be that jiend- 
like envy and jealousy which caused the expulsio! 
from celestial bliss of a Satan, a Moloch, and 
Beelzebub, to the infernal regions of damned spit- 
its? Can it be that remote probability of adding 
to southern influence and preponderance in this 


“nation; or does it arise from a feeling, tenfold 


worse, of anti-slavery? Are the prejudices against 
these institutions so strong, In a certain quarter, 
as to cause this justice to be withheld from that 


| suffering people, contrary to every practice of our 


own Government, and so utterly repugnant to all 
the principles of right, of justice, the true and 
impartial policy of nations, and the irrevocable 
laws of universal equity? If such be the true 
causes of the hostility to this measure, it is ume 
for every man to the south of the Potomac to 
know it; and we would be here recreant to our 
duty, traitors to the dearest interests of our peo- 

le, to keep the fact concealed from them one hour 
onger. He would invoke gentlemen to revieW 
those opinions, if founded on such disastrous 
prejudices, before they become too deeply rooted to 
admit of amelioration. They could not be acted 
out there or elsewhere, short of throes and con- 
vulsions that must shock every quarter of this 
Republic to its inmost recesses. S 

But who were those that were now clinging t0 
those prejudices as to some holy relic; and what 
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Independence of Texas—Mr. Bynum. 
had been their history since the first appearance — have been effected . Anti-Masonry, too, has had 
of those reckless spirits, aspiring to guide the | its race, and is fast becoming obsolete. The 
councils of this nation? He would omittheman- | mighty bubble has burst, and shame, confusion, 
ifestations of its first spark, in that insurrection | and reproach are the only inheritance lett to its 
known by the name of the Pennsylvania whisky | authors. It was conceived in folly, as its descen- 
insurrection, so promptly quelled alone by the | sion has been in shame. 
yirtue and patriotism of a Washington. Rebufied and confuted in nearly every effort 
It was the same party that had raised the cry _ by the intelligence of the people, this spirit is yet 
against the admission and treaty for Louisiana, | sleepless in its attempts to acquire a ruling influ- 
which had shed immortal luster over the name — ence in the councils of the nation. They heed 
of Jeflerson, which gave us the complete posses- | not defeat nor exposure. Where will you again 
sion of the whole waters of the Mississippi, | find them? Look at the exclusive care that they 
whose mighty streams are now laving the shores || would have extended to the Indians; murmurs 
of nine sovereign and independent States, and | long and loud were put up against the policy of 
ouring into the granaries of the world thealmost | moving the red man from the white; when every 
jvaluable products of its prolific and fertile val- | man of experience and practical knowledge must 
leys. Yes, sir, even at that time was the policy | have known that there was no safety in both living 
of that same party displayed against the acqui- | and commingling together. Yes, sir, petitions 
sition of the most rich, flourishing, and now by / after petitions crowded every portal of this House 
far the most prosperous portion of this nation. || against the removal of the poor Indians, depict- 
Against that measure, too, from this same reck- || ing in glowing colors, and advocated with all the 
jess, envious, mistaken, misguided party, peti- | flowers of rhetoric, on this floor, setting forth the 
tions after petitions were laid upon your tables, || cruelty andimpolicy of thisact. It was the blood 
until they literally groaned bencath their ponder- || of the red man that seemed to haunt their bewil- 
ous weight—while time had unfolded the fallacy || dered imaginations, and upon that subject, too, 
of their predictions, and the impolicy of their || the whole nation for a while was convulsed to its 
course, Which none were now so hardy as to de- | center, by these selfsame exclusives of human- 
fend. Millions after millions, to the reverse of || ity, tender conscience, and liberty. Why, sir, 
all their prophecies, are now annually poured || the merest tyro in politics would laugh them to 
into your ‘Treasury, to enrich the older sisters || scorn. The just policy of the Government, as 
of the Confederacy, from the very soil acquired || to the removal of the Indians, has been acquiesced 
under the thunder of their anathemas. Under || in by every poktician of intelligence in every por- 
such arebuke, by the lessons of experience,men, | tion of our country; and the chimeras of fanati- 
under ordinary circumstances, would pause in a || cism have been left to recoil alone to the disgrace 
career of error; but, sir, nothing daunted, this | and folly of its authors. : 
same party may be seen at work in the struggles Blind yet to these lessons of experience, how- 
that in 1819 or 1820 took place on this floor,and || ever, and ‘ nothing daunted at oft exposures,” 
in the opposite branch of this Capitol, iu the agi- || they have now seized, with death-like grip, on 
tation of the great Missouri question thatinvolved | that ill-omened subject—abolition; and as some 
the restriction of slavery. ‘That House then had || fallen spirits, determined through revenge and 
‘peen convulsed for a whole session or more, until || rancor, to make one last dying struggle to regain 
the Union had well nigh been despaired of. The || the eminence they once had held among their fel- 
same party had then brought thiscountry almost || lows—yes, aboliuon is now the hobby of that same 
to the eve of a revolution; but Missov-'i was ad- |! ak sect of politicians whose history he had 
mitted without restrictions, and the country was | brought up from the primary days of the Repub- 
again saved from the fury of the reckless and | lic, and had shown it, when acted out, to have 
ambitious. It was the identical spirit of fanati- || been a series of political fallacies and delusions. 
cism at work then as now; the same party that | This abolition bubble, too, must burst, else this 
aspired to regulate other men’s business—other | country will be bathed in the blood of its nobiest 
men’s religion and morals, spirits,and its riversempurpled with the crimson 
But their history stopped not there. We next | gore; and generation after generation may rue the 
had heard from them on the subject of the Sunday || blind folly of fanaticism, spurred on either by 
mails. The whole country was, for months and |; envy, revenge, or worse, ambition. 
years, in ferment about the impropriety and irre- || Had gentlemen not already, from what had 
ligion of running Sunday mails. Your tables |' passed at the present session, got some foretaste 
were again loaded with hundreds, if not thou-|, of the beauties of abolitionism? or was the obtund- 
sands, of petitions to stop your mails throughout || ity of our intellect so great as to require a kick 
the country on Sunday—to save your souls, and || or acuff toinduceus totakeahint! Hethought 
quiet their most lender consciences—untl the report || there had been evidence enough, demonstrations 
of his very honorable and veteran friend from || enough, to satisfy every thinking, enlightened 
Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] had exposed so effect- || man, in or out of that House, what must be the 
ually their absurdity and folly, that all felt, in || ineyitable result of even an attempt here to carry 
future, ashamed to acknowledge that they had || out the views of the Abolitionists. He repeated 
ever had the least to do with so ridiculous a sub- || it, that these views could not be put in practice 
ject; and thus they disappeared with that shame || withoutempurpling the whole waters of the South 
which has ever covered the folly of fanaticism || with the blood of thousands. Let no gentleman 
when once exposed. Here, too, as on former || deceive himself; the contrary was an idle dream. 
occasions, one might reasonably have supposed | While on thatsubject, he would take an occasion 
that the lesson of experience would have hada | to reply to a remark made but a few days since, 
remedial effect. But not so with the fanatics. || and, he had thought, for his ears. 
They have ever proven themselves blind, as well || An honorable gentleman had said that ‘* the 
to the lessons of experience as to truth and rea- | South should best mind its own interest; that if 
son. This folly had scarcely been exposed by | anything of the kind ever became necessary, the 
the report of that veteran statesman, {Mr. R.M. | North and East had but to march an army to the 
Jouxson,] which did equal credit to his head and || South, and that they would make our own slaves 
his heart, than you find the same identical party | conquer us.’’ Sir, little do gentlemen know of 
(with some few exceptions) conjuring up some | the true feelings of southern men and southern 
mighty ignis fatuus against Masonry. It, too, tactics, who harbor such sentiments as those. 
like slavery, was a curse in the land, and against | Little must the y dream of the crimes they would 
their tender consciences. Anti-Masonry became | become instrumentalin the commission of, should 
next thejt watchword, on whose broad banners || such event ever be attempted in this devoted land 
my honorable friends over the way, on my right, | of freemen, which God in his infinite mercies 
[alluding to Messrs. J.Q. Apams and F. Gran- | arrest. Sir, would gentlemen believe, before the 
Grr,] had figured so conspicuously. Yes, sir! | South would permit that, or any similar advant- 
at one time we would have thought every Mason | age to be taken of their condition in that way, 
in the land, by this proscriptive party, would || that they would be driven to adopt measures too 
have been put to the rack; but for the good sense | appalling almost to repeat here, and to contem- 
of the hardy democratic yeomanry of this coun- || piate which human nature itself is shocked? 
try, who have so often proved competent to ar- | Do gentlemen not know that the South would 
assemble by thousands, those unfortunate crea- 


tures, and in shambles have them executed in 
cold blood. 


rest the march of the fanatics, under whatever 
hame or garb they may have associated them- | 
Selves, perhaps their unhallowed objects might 
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Sir, they would be driven to adopt such a 
course, sooner than suffer diemselves to be butch- e 
ered by them, appalling, shocking, revolung as 
it would be to every feeling of humanity; for the 
laws of necessity admit of neither rule nor mercy. 

Have honorable gentlemen thought seriously, 
who thus spoke slightingly of this subject? He 
feared not. It was the great fault common to 
all Abolitionists. ‘They only thought of their ob- : 
ject, withoutonce thinking of the means by which 
it was to be accomplished; and in that their lead- 
ers, no doubt, had been guiity of a practical um- 
position on the public mind. What was their 
mode in getting up these abominable petitions? 

He spoke from such information as he had been 
able to procure on the subject. A petition was 

handed round, sometimes at their meetings, or 
Sunday schools, and at others privately, pretty 

much, said he, in this way: The persons hand- 

ing it around, who were generally some of the 

lower clergy, addressed the signers thus: ‘* My 

friend, | want your signature to this petition.’ 

‘What petyion?”’ replesthe signer. ‘* Aint you 

against tery 2” says the clergyman, or his 
agent. ** Oh, yes,’’ says the signer; ‘* itis a most 
abominable damning crime to hold our fellow 
beings in bondage !’’ ** Sign this petition,’ says 

the applicant, ‘and show that you are against it; 

and instruct our members in Congress to abolish 

this heinous sin, so much against our religion 

and free institutions. You,sir; you,madam; you, 

my young friend, (to the boys;) you, my litte 

miss;’? and, without a further explanation or 

comment, all sign the instructions to regulate our 

action here. [You are right in that, said Mr. 

Cusuman from New Hampshire, to my certain 

knowledge.] And in this manner are such peti- 

tions gotten up, and such feelings and prejudices 

propagated throughout that country, against 

southern men and southern institutions, which 

are now shaking to its center every pillar that 

sustains our republican freedom; while, through 

ignorance or design, the means by which the ob- 

ject of abolition is te be effected is cautiously 

kept concealed from their unthinking subscribers. 

Sir, why do they not tell them the truth, when 

these petitions are presented, and that before their 
object can be accomplished on that subject, the 
youngest amongst them will lie cold beneath the 
silent sod, from the decrepitude of old age; and 
that the fairest poruon of their fellow-companions, 
brothers, friends, and playmates, will be converted 
into soldiers, many of whose carcases will be made 
a prey for the foul vulture and war-dogs of the 
South; nor even then would they have depicted 
the half part of the scene of this threatening 
coming havocs Sir, lL ask my honorable friends 
from that region, have these deluded men, who 
are advocating and agitating this subject, thus 
| informed the people, that they are producing of 
these consequences, which must flow from their 
conduct, if persisted in, as certain as the radiance 
of heaven 1s reflected in the sunbeam. Sir, if 
they have, what demon has dared to put his hand 
to pen, to invite such afflictions to lay waste, by 
kindred slaughter, the fairest fields of this mighty 
empire of republican freemen? No, sir; no, sir, 
k cannot, I will not believe it; they have been : 
deceived; they have deceived themselves; there 
cannot be such fiends in haman shape, either in 
the North, the East, West, or South. They 
have not been taught ** the cost of such a job,’” 
its price of blood, of treasure, of toil, and of 
humgn carnage; and ail this to be brought about 
by the ‘* meek and lowly followers of the Father 
of Peace.”’ 

Let mé entreat most kindly and tenderiy, hon- 
orable gentlemen, who now occupy seats on this 
floor, who represent districts where the moral fi 
| sense of the community is rotten upon the sub 2 
ject of slavery, from their entire ignorance of its % 
condition and identity with our mstitutions, to 
| return home andendeavor to correct and enlighten 
their misguided zeal, and place before them in 
their true and unalterable colors the baleful re- 
sults that must be inevitably eonsequent to the 
cultivation of such prejudices against one poruon 
| of this community by the other. Let them be a 

taught the calamities that they sovite by their 
| acts to visit this ** their own native soil.’’ Let 

the truth in relation to this subject be proclaimed, 
| that every man, i) future, may mistake not the 
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evil hour of his country’s afflictions; so that with 
secing eyes and hearing ears, he may embrace 
the dire fruits of a misguided frenzy and fiend-like 
fanaticism. It was due to their country’s peace 
and safety to enter their remonstrance against 
the progress of doctrines so monstrous, and preg- 
nant with such a train of evils. Let them be 
induced to look nearer home for objects of their 
sympathy and charity, and he doubted if there 
be not many more entitled to them near their 
own household than the sable Africans, whether 
they are to reside in Texas or the United States. 

Ithad been remarked bya distinguished author, 
that nothing was more common than to find men 
of ability and intelligence, from a false philan- 
thropy, in distant lands in search of evils to re- 
form,-while around their own doors, unheeded, 
swarmed innumerable abuses, crying aloud for 
every correction and alleviation that the ingenuity 
of man couldinvent. Individuals, as well as com- 
munities, before they look abroad, should first 
turn their eyes towards home, and see if nothing 
there required the hand of reform. He had no 
disposition to make any invidious comparison of 
the poor, the wretched, or oppressed, between 
any sections of this country; but he doubted not 
that there was as little to be found, to the south 
and southwest of this, as in any section of coun- 
try on the face of the globe; and, if there were 
tears to be shed for suffering humanity, gentle- 
men might find objects much more entitled to 
them in another quarter; perhaps these nick- 
named philanthrepists might find them much 
nearer home, if not in their own household. 

He had teen led to make this digression, some- 
what, on the subject of slavery and abolition, 
because he now saw that it was the only efficient 
cause of the opposition to the recognition of the 
independence of Texas. He did not believe that 
honorable gentlemen could lay their hands on 
their hearts, at this time, and say that it was not 
the efficient one that prompted this opposition. 
We have nothing to do with the institution of 
slavery in Texas, unless we undertake to regulate 
the institutions of the world; and if the opposi- 
tion arose from a jealosy, that it might at some 
future day add political weight or influence to the 
southern States, that fact, too, should be known 
for history’ssake. The South should not longer 
be deceived in believing that we met here to legis- 
late for the general advantage of all sections of 
our country. If their institutionswere so odious 
to any poruon of our brethren as to induce them 
to withhold justice from a gallant though infant 
little Republic, struggling to burst asunder the 
fetters that have hitherto bound her to the yoke 
of despotism, and emerge to the rank of inde- 
pendent nations, in consequence of the similarity 
of its institutions to our own, there was no longer 
safety nor security in relying on our councils 
for protection here. If such a jealousy of our 
weight (so entirely dependent on remote future 
contingencies) and prosperity was tolerated in 
any quarter of this Republic, the South should 
know it, and prepare to rest on their own arms 
and their own resources in all future contingen- 
cies. The greatest enemies to the peace, the 
harmony, the happiness, prosperity, and dura- 
bility of this Government, were not to be found 
im the South; the worst enemies to our liberty, 
and to humanity, were to be found in that sec- 
tion where the spirit of abolition and disappointed 


political ambition had mostly prevailed; it was | 
where the moral sense was rotten to the core by | 


the indulgence of a religious frenzy and fanati- 
cism. 
worst enemies to this Government, to the Union, 
and its liberty. It was there where all eyes should 


There, and amongst them, abided the | 


be turned, and which should elicit all the patriot’s | 


care; it was they that must be subdued, con- 
quered, or reformed, or this nation was in twain; 
they were the true arch enemies of our peace 
and our Union, with a predetermined opposition 
to every measure with which southern interests 
or the subject of slavery was connected, directly 
or remotely. 

But, sir, I will here leave this branch of the 
subject, and I hope forever. 

This Government and its authorities, if he had 
not been incorrectly informed, had already done, 
ex necessitate, what it was proposed in effect to be 


done by the amendment of the honorable gentle- | 


Doctrine of Contempts—Mr. Claiborne. 


man from South Carolina, [General Tnompson,] | self prejudiced against him. 


then on the table. He had been informed, from 
the best authority, thatthe civil authorities at New 
Orleans had seized a ‘Texan vessel, for some sup- 
posed or real offense committed on our commerce; 
and a regular judicial investigation had been gone 
through with, in which both the vessel and crew 
had been treated as belonging to the Government 
of Texas, and not that of Mexico. There, then, 
was a virtual acknowledgement of the Government 
of Texas, from the very necessity of the case, on 
the part of our authorities, which went far to 
establish that necessity of recognition for which 
he had before contended; and that he insisted had 
not been all. He had learned, from the highest 
authority, that since the Minister of that Govern- 
ment, (Colonel Wharton,) from whom and his 
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secretary, Colonel Wolf, he confessed himself | 


much indebted for much information he had on 
that subject, had been at that court, that one of 
the first officers in the Cabinet of President Jack- 
son, and it might be deemed, in part, a Cabinet 
measure, had also called on the Minister from 
Texas, either for reparation or explanation, for 
certain acts committed by the Texan navy on the 
commerce of the United States; treating Texas 
thereby, to all intents and purposes, as the de facto 
Government, and acknowledging constructively, 
‘* inso facto,’’ her independence. 

He had understood, too, that notes or commu- 
nications had been received by the representative 
of the Government of Texas from him then 
highestin authority, in which that representative 
had been addressed as the Minister or represent- 
ative of the Government of Texas. Here, then, 
was a virtual recognition of a fact, from the very 
necessity of the case, by both the heads of the 
Department, and the civil and judicial authorities 
of the country, which this House was about to 
shrink from, to—in his judgment—its eternal 
shame and degradation; from a spirit of pusil- 
lanimity, or what was, if possible, worse, of envy 
and jealousy of its redounding to the advantage 
of one section of this country more than another; 
from some apprehension, perhaps, that it might 
directly or indirectly affect that subject, which 
seems now to threaten us of being the Pandora’s 
box of all our future mischiefs; infecting our 
whole political atmosphere with discords and 
** furies damned,’’ crying aloud for havoc and 
civil war. But upon that subject he had said 
enough; he had considered the whole of it, in 
every variety of form with which it had pre- 
sented itself to his mind; and to no subject had 
he ever come toa more satisfactory conclusion, 
as to the justice, expediency, and necessity of 
the measure, than the immediate recognition of 
the independence of the Republic of Texas, and 
the indication of the feelings of this body, b 
the adoption of the measure on the table; the 


justification of which I am now ready, hence- 


forth and forever, to throw myself upon the judg- 
ment of my God and my country. 


DOCTRINE OF CONTEMPTS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. F. H. CLAIBORNE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
I~ tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1837. 


The following resolutions, introduced by Mr. Lixcoiy, 
of Massachusetts, being under consideration— 


Resolved, That whereas the select committee of this 
House, acting by the authority of this House, under a reso- 
lution of 17th January last, has reported that R. M. Whitney 
has peremptorily refused to give evidence to a summons duly 
issued by said committee, and has addressed to the com- 
mittee the letter reported by said committee to the House; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant, directing 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into his custody Reuben M. 
Whitney, that he may be brought to the bar of the House 
to answer for an alleged contempt of this House ; 


{ 
Mr. Ciarporne, of Mississippi, moved to amend them 


by adding thereto, “and that he be allowed counsel when 
brought to the bar, should he desire it.”’ 


Mr. CLAIBORNE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Let no man call me the friend 
of Reuben M. Whitney. If he stood in that group, 
1 could scarcely identify him. 
nor do I appear here as his advocate; I confess my- 





Iam no lawyer, | 





[February 10, 


Ho. ov Reps. 





. The many charoc. 
mysterious and undefined, which have f,,. 
brought against him here by gentlemen hic}, ;, 
rank—the constant denun:iations with which b 
has been visited—the glittering tomahawk whjo} 
has been held over his head, like the sword o¢ 
Damocles—have made upon my mind unfayo,. 
able impressions. There are other reasons, sir 
which I will not name. But he is an American 
citizen, accused of a serious offense, and | demand 
counsel for him. I voted last session, time afte, 
time, In a minority, with the gentleman from Vir. 
ginia, (Mr. Wise,] for his committee of inves). 
gation; I voted uniformly for it this session; but 
1 will not consent that a resolution shall pass to 
drag to this bar a free citizen of the Republic, to 
be tried by those who are prejndiced against him 
without securing to him the privilege of couns, \ 
I denounce it as a high-handed and arbitrary pro. 
ceeding, unworthy of the age in which we live 
and disgraceful to the tribunal that sanctions it. 
Mr. LINCOLN here rose and accepted the 
amendment offered by Mr. Crarporne. 
Mr. CLAIBORNE. [I am glad that the gep. 
tleman has agreed to this act of justice. It re. 
moves from this proceeding its most obnoxious 
feature. But I doubt, if 1 do not deny, the pro- 
| priety of dragging Whitney to this bar. I have 

my doubts whether he has been guilty of a con. 

tempt. Sir, your doctrine of contempts is » 
dangerous doctrine, that originated in times un- 
| favorable to human liberty; in those old days of 

privilege and prerogative, when the rights of the 
CITIZEN, if understood, were not defined, and 
when parliamentary bodies were used by Kings 
as instruments of oppression and persecution. 
The power of Congress to punish for contempts, 
if such a power exists at all, is not expressly 
conferred, but is incidental, and arises ex necessi- 
tatis ret. Where is the clause in the Constitution 
making the grant and defining a contempt? Sir 


duty 


| itis a constructive and incidental power. The 
powers and privileges of Congress are not like 
those of the Britssh Parliament, unlimited, unde- 
fined, and omnipotent; on the contrary, they are 
| abridged and specific. Our courts of justice have 
the power to punish for contempts; but it is not 
a constructive power, arising out of the mere act 
that established them, but was conferred by a 
statute, restraining in its character, in 1789. ‘The 
common law does not invest the federal courts 
with this power, nor can we derive it from the 
common law. As a system, the common law 
does not constitute any part of the law of the 
United States, according to the highest courts of 
_the country; an opinion, too, upon which Con- 
gress has uniformly legislated. No department 
of Government can, therefore, derive any such 
authority from it. In 1831, after the memorable 
_ trialofJudge Peck, of Missouri, Congress deemed 
_ it necessary to define, by law, the nature of con- 
tempts of court. 
r. Speaker, this whole doctrine of contempts, 
is held in England as dangerous and tyrannical, 
_ not only because it is undefined, but because from 
| it there is no appeal. One court cannot supervise 
the decision of another. There can be no appeal, 
| for instance, from the King’s Bench to the Com- 
mon Pleas, nor from the Chancery to the Exche- 
uer. However wrong the judgment, or evident 
_ the error, or severe the punishment, there can be 
/no appeal. The power is unlimited, beyond 
control, and may be applied, without cause, when- 
ever the ruling party thinks proper to adjudge 1t. 
Sir, if the common law is not in force here, if we 
| have no lex Parliamenti, if all our privileges are 
strictly limited and defined, whence do you derivé 
the power now assumed? Have your delibera- 
tions been obstructed? Beware, sir, how you 
‘venture upon these constructive doctrines to de- 
rive a freeman of his liberty. How long will it 
Ge before a majority here may muzzle the free- 
dom of the press, and punish a difference of 
opinion as acontempt? We shall have revived 
| upon us the sedition law. Beware, Mr. Speaker, 
of English precedents unfavorable to individual 
rights. : 
The late Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachu- 
setts, in a case of legislative privilege before him, 
observed: 


“To introduce examples from the British House of 
_ Commons cannot much illustrate the subject. The priv! 
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leges of that House are rot derived from any written con- 
stitution, but have been acquired by the successful struggles 
of centuries, directed either against monarchy or an hered- 
itary aristocracy. The cxertions of the Commons have 


generally been popular, b cause the people were supposed 
to reap the fruits of them. In this State we have a wriiten 
consiiiution, formed by «he people, in which they have 
defined not only the powers, but the privileges of the House, 
either by express words, or by necessary implication. A 
struggle for privileges in. this State would be a contest 
against the people, to wrest from them what they have not 
chosen to grant."—4 Mass. R. 1. 


Ours is a written Constitution. The powers 
and the privileges of Congress, which may be in 
some measure regarded as distinct, are there laid 
down. We cannot transcend them. Any effort 
to enlarge them would be to usurp from the 

eople authority heretofore not granted: to us 
Cy them. Tell me, sir, where is their grant to 
you to issue a warrant against Whitney? You 
arraign him before a tribunal prejudiced against 
him; some of those who compose it are his 
avowed enemies; you try and convict him; there 
js no appeal from your verdict; you may im- 


Doctrine of Contempts—+Mr. Claiborne. 


existence, and enable it to transact the public 
business. There may be some foundation for this 
delicate but dangerous claim to inherent, undele- 
gated grants, as regards actual contempts com- 
mitted in the presence of this body, and obstruct- 
ing its operations. Suchaclaim may be allowed 
on the principle of necessity; but where is the 
necessity of the power in regard to constructive or 
implied contempts, and what is the limitation 
upon it? The moment we step bevond the doe- 
trine of punishment for actual offenses of this 
kind, we venture upon a terra incognita, whose 
boundaries have never been delineated; whose 
powers and extent have never been defined by 


any code, ancient or modern, Let us pause, and 


| closely examine the tenures by which we claim, 


| ernment and people. 


prison, fine, mutilate, or even transport him, and | 


there is no redress. You claim this stupendous 
power as an incidental right, for it is nowhere 
granted. Sir, do you think the people will tol- 
erate an assumption so monstrous? I deny that 
you have any constitutional authority to sustain 
this doctrine of constructive offenses. You might 
be pardoned for assuming incidental powers to 
preserve this body from indecorum and violence; 


but, in a case like this, where no actual violence | 


has been committed, where no positive indignity 
has been offered, and where a citizen merely de- 
clines to appear before a committee, whose chair- 
man, he alleges, has menaced his life, the exercise 
of such a doubtful prerogative would be very 
inexpedient. 

Sir, there is one striking difference between the 


British Parliament and the American Congress. || 


The former considers itself a court of general, 
and, in respect to contempts, of exclusive juris- 
diction, claiming to derive from the custom of 
Parliament, which is part and parcel of the law 
of England. All the books so recognize it. Its 
judicial powers were fully shown in the celebrated 
debate, in 1771, upon a resolution to punish the 


Lord Mayor of London for an alleged contempt. | 


In 1830, however, in the House of Peers, the 
Lord Chancellor, in the teeth of all previous au- 
thority, denied the existence of positive power fn 
Parliament. He admitted that it could imprison 
for self-protection, but not punish in any other 
mode. Now, sir, if such a doubt was entertained 
by one of the highest functionaries and one of 
the ablest lawyers in England, in the face, too, of 
those innumerable precedents cited by Lord Ray- 
mond, Coke, Salkeld, Chitty, East, and others; 
if he declares its exercise unfavorable to public 


liberty, is it unreasonable for us to doubt its con- | 


stitutionality in this country, and the expediency 
of resorting to it? Sir, when we exercise this 


power of arresting and holding in custody a citi- | 


zen, do we not violate that part of the Constitu- 
tion which declares ‘* that no person shall be de- 


prived of liberty or property without due process | 


of law?”? In the well known case, ia 14 East, 


of Burdett vs. Abbott, when it was contended that | 


the arrest of Burdett, for a contempt, was in viola- 
ton of that celebrated act of Parliament from 


which this clause of our Constitution was derived, | 


before we enter upon grounds so uncertain, so 
dangerous, so obnoxious to the spirit of our Gov- 
it may be very convenient 
for this House to punish a citizen for an implied 
misdemeanor, but the convenience of the doctrine 
does not grant the power. Show me, sir, a case 
of absolute necessity to warrant the exercise of 


| this power. What is the doctrine of constructive 


| contempts ? 


How far does it go? Where does it 
stop? If you send interrogatories to a citizen of 
Virginia, can you drag him from his home, and 
incarcerate him here, should he refuse to answer? 
Or would you consign him to the jail of his own 
county? Who would arrest him? Who commit 
him? If you fine him, who would collect it, and, 
when collected, how would you dispose of it? 
Sir, in my opinion, an action would lie against 
your Sergeant-at-Arms for the false imprisonment 
of Whitney; and a judge would be bound to re- 
lease him on a habeas corpus; would you arrest 
this judge for a contempt? Suppose a citizen 
should shut himself up in his castle, and resist 
your process even unto the death of your officer; 
would you try, and condemn, and execute him? 
How, when, where? Suppose your Sergeant 
should apply to a magistrate of this city for a 


| posse comitatus, and be refused; would you punish 


| the magistrate for a contempt? 


¢ Can you-punish 
editors who speak contemptuously of your pro- 
ceedings? If so, God help the letter-writers! 
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Mr. CLAIBORNE. Sir, 1 speak as a creole 
of the South, a slaveholder, and a planter, whose 
all of earthly hope is identified with Mississippi, 
when I denounce the conduct of that member as 
disgraceful and unpardonable. [Cries of ** Or- 
der !’’ in the neighborhood of Mr. Apams, and of 
**Go on!” **Go on!’’ from the southern mem- 
bers.] Sir, if the rules allowed me, | would say 
that instead of trifling with Reuben M. Whitney, 
this House had better redeem its lost reputation, 
and atone to the outraged South, by visiting upon 
this political Erostratus the punishment due to 
his crime. 

Sir, if a man, venerable for his age and station, 
heretofore high in the confidence of his country, 
and endowed with extraordinary abilities, not 
diminished by the wear and tear of time, is suffered 
in this Hall, under the broad light of heaven, thus 
to insult you, I say you have no right to take 
cognizance of a doubtful offense committed by an 
obscure ciuzen. Ifyou meanly shrink from chas- 
tising where chastisement is due; if you suffer the 
proud and influential to escape, and vent the fury 
of your passions upon a powerless cilizen, you 
will stand before the country like some tyrant 
king, feared indeed, but distrusted and despised. 
Why ts it thatso many here, who have been con- 
spicuous in crying ** order! order!’* at every vio- 
lation of the rules—who are so prudish, petulant, 
and squeamish when their own dignity is disputed 
—are willing to engage in this prosecution, when 
they have just refused to censure the perpetrator 
of an outrage that has no parallel in parliamentary 
history. Sir, when gentlemen answer me this, 
in foro conscientia, | will calmly listen to their 
I will try to be 


' persuaded of the propriety of converting this body 


Can you convert this House into a judicial tribu- | 
nal, which shall be judge, witness, accuser, and | 
| prosecutor, in its own case, and inflict any pun- | 


ishment it chooses? 


| where that ‘*due process of law?” that ‘‘Liperty”’ 


Lord Ellenborough declared that it did not violate | 


that act, because it was authorized and warrant- | 


ed by the law of Parliament, which was equally 
the law of the land. Sir, that answer may have 
been very correct in England, but it cannot be 
Sustained in this country, where there is no such 
law, and where there is no express grant of such 
& power in the Constitution. There is no more 
angerous power than that which justifies the 
punishment of constructive contempts. Unlim- 


ited, undefined, unknown to the people, its exer- | 


cise comes upon the citizen like the penalties of 


the laws of the Roman tyrant, which were printed | 


in italics, and elevated beyond the reach of vision. 
hence is this prerogative derived? If from 

the Constitution, point out the clause. If con- 
ferred by the Constitution, is it not the duty of 
Congress, before resorting to it, to settle and de- 
he its boundaries, and to prescribe the penalties 
law? But it is said to be a necessary incident 


of a legislative body, necessary to preserve its | 





|| listens with pleasure to the screams of his burn- || Sir, your false 





guarantied by the Constitution? Carry out these 
undefined, discretionary doctrines, and it will de- 
monstrate either your unbounded power, or your 
utter impotency. ‘Tell me not of the precedents 
of the British Parliament. That is a body con- 
fessedly omnipotent. Thisis one of Jimited pow- 
ers. 


We are mere agents for the exercise of limited and 
specific grants; and I thank God that itis so. I 
rejoice that freedom of speech and the right of 
self-defense cannot be curtailed; that all your en- 
actments in relation to these are void; that gen- 


| tlemen cannot, if they would, have a legislative 


auto da fe, and burn every man for contempt who 
will not follow them or applaud their acts. 


I come now, Mr. Speaker, to my second posi- | 
I deny that this House can justly punish | 


tion. 
any one for a contempt or breach of privilege, so 
long as the gross and outrageous procedure of the 
member from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] re- 
mains unpunished. Sir, it is mockery to carry 
out this solemn farce. Talk not to me of vindi- 


cating your insulted dignity by the prosecution of | 


Whitney. You have no dignity to vindicate. 

The CHAIR interposed, and said that the rules 
did not permit reflections upon the House. 

Mr. CLAIBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
violate no rule, and will confine myself to matters 
of fact. An outrage long matured, maliciously 
devised, and boldly perpetrated, has been offered 
to this House, in the face of the whole country. 
Your rules have been violated, and your judg- 
ment defied, by one who rejoices in the alarm and 


If so, where is the freedom | 
| of the citizen? where our boasted trial by jury? 








excitement he occasions, like the midnight incen- and 
| diary who fires the dwelling of his enemy, and || ten thousand bayonets bristle for your protection ° 


|| ing victims. 


marks could not be allowed. 


The SPEAKER again stated that personal re- 


| the closed portals of the Constitution. 


into a grand council to sit upon political creeds, 
and determine what is heterodox in our articles 
of faith; or into a committee of inquest, the in- 
strument of defeated minorities or triumphant ma- 
jorities, empowered to prosecute and to punish 
obnoxious individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I have hitherto satin silence, when 
the subject of stavery has been brought up here, 
and stifled within my burning bosom the senti- 
ments which I could notutter. From my earliest 
childhood I have been taught that none buta slave- 
holder had a right to discuss the subject; and 
when I heard gentlemen constantly declaiming 


| about it, nothing but your rigid rules prevented 
| me from saying that the utterance of such senti- 
| ments in the State from which I come, by a statute 


drawn by my own hand, would doom them to 
the highest punishment known to the law. Let 
not gentlemen seek to disguise their designs, by 


| confining their remarks to the abolition of slavery 
| in this District. 
Their claim to punish for offenses of this || 
nature is drawn from a system of recognized law. | 


It stands here, as in the States, 
upon a tenure which you cannot dispute. It is 
a vested, indefeasible, inalienable right, existing 


| prior to the cession by Maryland and Virginia— 


aright which those States did not and could not 
surrender. They themselves have no such power 
to violate vested rights. Ideny your jurisdiction 
over the question, in any form; you have no 
authority to entertain it, even fora moment. It 
is a flagrant and dangerous assumption of power; 
a stretch of prerogative that can never be sub- 
mitted to. Whenever such a power is assumed, 
you affect the stability of property, you violate a 
sacred charter, you throw open to every invader 
You man- 
umit by fraud and violence the slaves that you 
affect to pity; you doom them to beggary, out- 
lawry, prostitution, and crime, and turn against 
them the arms of theirown masters. Gentlemen 
are eloquent on this subject. All their eloquence 
falls like an iceberg on my heart. I feel the im- 
propriety of their course. I see it in the alarm 
and distrust they have produced, in the anxious 
vigils of my neighbors, in the broken slumbers 
and startling dreams of the beautiful beings that 
we idolize and watch. What comfort, what guar- 


| antee, do your promises se to the insulated 
h 


plantations of the South? hat know you of 
our condition, living, as you do, in crowded cities, 
where your lamp-eyed streets are sentineled, and 


nevolence, your Officious inter- 
ference, your incendiary publications, have al- 


| ready done us irremediable injury. -You have 
| demoralized our slaves, and fired them with dis- 
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content, and made them feel a chain which they 
never felt until now. In their natural condition, 
before your emissaries came among us, they were 
more honest, virtuous, and independent, had more 
pride of character and love of country, than nine- 
tenths of the incendiaries that sign these peti- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no prophet of evil, and speak 
no Cassandra voice; but I tell you, in the names 
of the fifty thousand freemen I| represent, that we 
must be quieted on this question; not soothed, 
not drugged with opiates into temporary apathy, 
but we must receive a solemn assurance that our 
rights are neither to be questioned nor debated. 
When I speak of the South, I include this Dis- 
trict. We piant our feet on this position: If you 
can legislate on the subject here, you have juris- 
diction in Virginia. If you saan your crusade 
in this Metropolis, the contagion will soon spread 


.in the adjoining States. If you locate your colony 


of free negroes and enthusiasts here, you establish 
a battery from which may be thrown burning 
shells, filled with mischief and massacre, into 
every dwelling in the South. Here will be the 
rendezvous; here bigotry will muster its forces; 
from this political Vatican it will send forth its 
anathemas; and in a few years a southern man 
will be hissed as he walks that avenue. I will 
not impeach the great body of the people of the 
North, It may not be her fault that the red 


squadrons of fanaticism are careering through | 
her territories; that there is now in her bosom | 


an agrarian and Vandal spirit, which would shake 
,the Doric edifice of her morals, and trample down 
‘tthe Corinthian porticoes of literature and art. 
,But it will be her crime if she does not resist and 
sufle its denationalizing stream, until it swells 
into a tide of blood. It will be her crime if she 
sits tamely by, while her sons heave in among 
us poisoned missiles and burning tiles. In times 
gone by this would not have been allowed. One 
common blood cemented the broad altar of liberty 


around which we worship. When the iron hur- | 


ricane of war swept over this country, our faint- 
ing banner was borne aloft amid the din of battle 
and the dusky storm by united valor. And now, 
when the Confederacy is sought to be destroyed; 
when the incendiary is lighting his torch, and the 
vultures of society are looking on with felon 
eyes—oh! now, may the sainted spirits of the 
dead, may the holy memories of the past, inspire 
the brave and patriotic, in every quarter of the 
North, to rally upon the ramparts of the Consti- 
tution. Sir, with my hand on this heart, I can 
freely say that, in defense of the Union, | would 
shed my blood. But there are niGuTs and instTI- 
rorions dearer still, part of our inheritance, 
essential to our existence, indispensable to our 
peace; and I should be a traitor and a craven to 
shrink from their defense. 

My talented friend from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Pickens,] in a speech of extraordinary eloquence 
and passion, declared that, on this subject, the 
South had no fears. I differ with that honorable 
member—lI do fear, sir; not for my sunny State; 


not for my gallant constituents; not for our fleecy | 


fields; not for our spreading commerce; not for 
the innocent that cluster around our firesides; 
but for this glorious Union. We fear for this, 
sir; the horrid consequences, the long years of 
war, the conflicts between anarchy and despot- 
ism, growing darker and bloodier in the dusky 


vistas of futurity; | pray God, sir, to preserve | 


our country. If this House joins the Abolition- 


ists; if you thus permit theiravowed organ upon || 


this floor to menace us with a future interference 
with our domestic rights, | warn you of the catas- 
trophe thatis at hand. We will abandon your 
councils, we will seize our arms and tear down 
the banner of union that floats over our heads. 
On you be the crime—on your hands the blood. 
sut by our common ancestry, by the recollections 


of the past and the hopes of the future, by the | 
altars of our holy religion, by our hundred bat- 


tlefields and the bones that rest upon them, I 
implore you to retrace your steps, Sir, we are 
on the verge of a frightful crisis. 
for the evidences of alarm that crowd upon the 
eye. See this paper, now circulating here, boding 
of wisurion. View your excited gallerics. In 
that one, see a thousand freemen in solemn crowds 
as if to witness the funera] obsequies of the Re- 
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public. In this, a splendid array of beauty, im- | 
| ploring you, with the eloquence of grief, to save | 
| them from the consequences of yesterday. Will | 
| you suffer it to go forth to the world that, by a 
| vote of this House, you have asserted the right 
| of southern slaves to petition for their freedom? || 
| Will you pause to punish an obscure citizen, 
| a allow the member from Massachusetts 
| 


| 


{Mr. Apams] to banquet upon the excitement he 
has occasioned ? 
Who, sir, is this Reuben M. Whitney, that 
the House should pause now to inquire into his | 
| offenses? He has been denounced, week after | 
week, on this floor as a perjured traitor, knave, 
and villain. Grant that he is. Have these de- | 
| nunciations made no impression? Have they not 
| been aided by all the seductions of eloquence, the 
influence of character, and the contagion of pas- 
/sion? Have they left no prejudices in the minds 
|of members against the accused? Have these | 
burning anathemas, caught up and circulated by | 
a thousand pens, been forgotten? No, sir, no. 
If it be possible for a body like this, where the 
ordinary rules of evidence and pleading cannot 
be strictly observed, to form a correct judgment | 
in any criminal prosecution, I insist upon it that, | 
| in this case, we should not go into a trial. How | 
| many here can put their hands on their hearts | 
and say they have no preconceived opinions un- | 
favorable to the accused—opinions imbibed from | 
rumor, from the press, from the repeated charges 
made against him here? How many, I say, are 
qualified to act as judge or juror? Let gentlemen 
place themselves at that bar, in the position of 
the accused, and say if they would not challenge 
the right of every other man to enter upon trial. 
He may waive the right to plead to your juris- 
diction, but gentlemen themselves should apply 
the right of challenge, not permitted the accused 
at this bar, but granted to every felon arraigned | 
| before our courts of justice. 
I make no appeal to the sympathies of this 
| House. I will not speak of the injury that may 
have already been done to one who is possibly in- 
nocent; of the loss of public confidence, and the 
pressure of public scorn; of fortune blighted, and 
| future life made wretched; nor yet of those, the 
heart-stricken and the innocent, who must drain 
with him the dregs of this bittercup. But I must 
ask you to look calmly at the case. On the one 
hand, a tribunal composed of the Representatives | 
of a great people, claiming to live under a Gov- | 
ernment of equal laws; and on the other, an ob- 
scure citizen, denounced, as they think, justly, | 
by gentlemen of great distinction, ferreted by the 
ress, snarled at by the terriers of society, ** 
3lanch, and Sweetheart,’’ at every corner of the 
| street. In thjs view of the case, I ask justice for 
the accused—justice for yourselves. If crime he 
has been guilty of, there is no law defining that 
crime. If he is to be put on his trial, there are no 
settled rules prescribing the mode of trial. If 
judgment be pronounced against him, there is no 
other court to which he may appeal this side the 
grave! Sir, in the great volume of English his- | 
tory you will find many prosecutions of this char- || 
acter; but they were in times long gone by; and || 
now, when the feelings that prompted them, and || 
the judges, and their victims, are buried in the | 
same oblivion, we view them as the relics of || 
feudalism, and instructive, but revolting examples 
of human injustice and infirmity. In more mod- 
| ern times these prosecutions have been rare, and, || 
| before being brought to a conclusion, have been | 
generally swept away by the currents of public | 
_disapprobation. ‘* In vain,’’ says an able writer, || 
| ‘* have courts of justice and juries of our fellow- || 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ray, 





‘| citizens been exclusively intrusted with the high || 
and delicate discretion of interpreting the laws and \ 
the facts on which depend the rights, the prop- 
erty, and the reputation of every citizen.’’? In 
vain has the Constitution provided ample securi- 
ties for all these; in vain have the laws explained 
and reinforced these provisions; in vain is every 
safeguard of Constitution and law, of court and 
jury, if a naked resolution of Congress can over- 
leap and prostrate them all; coerce the production 
|| of private papers; oblige a man to disclose the 
| history of his whole life, and compel him to an- || 
| swer,even though he may criminate himself; and || 
| all this without the forms of justice; withoutjudge | 


| or jury, and before a tribunal whose jurisdiction || 


| 
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| his decisions may be set aside, and justic 


_ ings have been assailed, whose person threatened, 


| violence and disorder have so often been allowea 
| to go unpunished; where your rules are sét at 
defiance with impunity; where, not five years 


| such a body, in the exercise of an implied, sub- 


| its chairman had threatened ‘‘to take his life if he 


| decide against him, for this alleged contempt, be 
assured the people will reverse your judgment. 


| the authority of this House, under a resolution of the 17th 
| of January last, has reported that R. M. Whitney has per- 


| to answer for an alleged contempt of the House ; 


House possesses the power to punish it; and it 
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is without limit or appeal. Ifa judge decide erro- 
neously, or corruptly, or from the impulse of pas. 
sion, he may be impeached, tried, and degraded. 

, 
— e, how. 
ever tardily, finally administered. But what rem- 
edy or resource is left to the citizen, whose fee). 


whose reputation crushed under the weight of oy: 
displeasure? Whom shall he look to for redress 
Can he procure ourimpeachment? Can he brine 
his action of damages against the embodied ren, 
resentatives of the people? No, he is left with. 
out resource; like the victim of the inquisition 
he must bear his tortures as best he may, and 
thank Heaven that, though his limbs are dislo. 
cated, he has escaped with life. 

In conclusion, | ask, shall a body, no longer 
respected for its moderation and dignity, and not 
respecting itself; which has become, in some 
measure, an arena for the exhibition of angry 
passions and furious gladiators; where scenes of 


since, the member from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Apams] refused to vote, and persisted in that re- 
fusal, in contempt of the decision and the written 
rules of the House; and at the very same session, 
a member [Mr. Stanberry, of — was suffered 
to insult the Speaker, and to order him out of the 
chair, and forty-four members refused to censure 
him; where, in fact, everything derogatory to a 
deliberative assembly has been tolerated—shall 


stantive,and dangerous power, proceed to arraign 
and punish an American citizen for declining to 
appear before a committee—not out of contempt, 
as he declares, to it or to this House, but because 


moved his arm one inch!” Sir, this is a question 
which the peop.e of this country, without dis- 
tinction of party, will answer. They will not 
inquire into the character of Whitney, his acts, 
past or present. They will recognize him as a 
citizen of this Republic, entitled to the protection 
of its laws; and, however the passions, or the 
prejudices, or the convictions of this body, may 


ARREST OF R. M. WHITNEY. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. J. GHOLSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 10, 1837. 


The following resolutions introduced by Mr. Lincoty, 
of Massachusetts, being under consideration— 


Whereas the select committee of this House, acting by 


emptorily refused to give evidence to a summons duly 
issued by said committee, and has addressed to the com- 
mittee the letter reported by said committee to the House; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant directing 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into custody Reuben M. 
Whitney, that he may be brought to the bar of this House 


Mr. Crarpornée, of Mississippi, moved to amend them 
by adding thereto, “ and that he be allowed counsel when 
brought to the bar, should he desire it.’’ 


Mr. GHOLSON said: P 

Mr. Speaker: I am aware that there exists 4 
variety of opinions as to the power of this House 
to punish acts not interrupting the proceedings 
of the House nor committed in its presence, 3 
contempts. This resolution assumes the fact 
that a contempt had been committed, and that the 


is now proposed that, without further inquiry, 
we shall deprive a citizen of his en and direct 
our Sergeant-at-Arms to seize and hold him in 
custody. Ido not believe this House possesses 
- such power. ; 

am of opinion that the report of the commit 
tee, upon which this pemenlinn is founded, 18 
based upon the letter of Mr. Whitney given to 
the House by the committee; and, as such, the 


House must, in coming to a conclusion, take into 
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consideration the letter of Whitney, and the rea- | Tennessee, who, he states, was rushing upon 
Whitney. 
Speaker, the honorable gentleman’s explanation 
amounts to the same thing that I had stated; he 
admits that his friend, the honorable gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, was advancing upon Whitney, 
whilst Whitney was before the committee as a 
witness, 
honorable gentleman’s implied threat, nor by his 
imputation and * insinuation’’ that I had mis- 
quoted him. 


sons given in that letter for his refusal to appear 
pefore the committee. lam one of those who 
deny the power of this House to punish for con- 
structive contempts. I do not believe there is 
any power given to this House by the Constitu- 
tion to punish a citizen of this country for a con- 
structive contempt, growing out of his refusal to 
appear before a committee of this House, stand- 
ing as the present witness does towards the chair- 
manofthatcommittee. Sir, there is nolawgiving | 
authority to place an American citizen under du- | 
ress under such circumstances; and I, for one, 
never can give my Consent to see authority exer- 
cised by this House that I do not believe it pos- 
sesses; but itis said the exercise of this authority 
js necessary to the preservation of our rights. I 
think such a preservation of our rights as this 
promises, ere long, to take from us the rights we 
now have. Gentlemen talk of the rights and dig- 
nity of this House, and say they must be respected. 
| say to them that we, as the Representatives of 
the people, come here with delegated powers, and 
are bound to keep within the pale of the Consti- | 
tution, which Constitution is the palladium of our || 
rights and liberties, and gives this House no | 
power to place an American citizen in the custody 
of our Sergeant-at-Arms for a constructive con- 
tempt. After the proceeding of this House in | 
relation to the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and his petition from thirty-two slaves, 
what is this House to consider a contempt? 

[tis contemptuously asked by honorable gen- || 
tlemen on this floor, who is the contemptuous 
Reuben M. Whitney? I answer that I know 
him only as an American citizen; and, as such, 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
the Constitution. I ask gentlemen, in return, 
from what source do they derive the power to 
place him in custody? I tell gentlemen, at the 
outset, that precedents from the British Parlia- 
ment cannot be received by me as authority for 
the arrest of an American citizen. I have the 
honor to represent, in part, the highly honorable, 
dmocratic, and patriotic people of Mississippi—a 
people who, from the democratic character of 
their institutions, are known to be tenacious of 
their rights; and 1 cannot, as their Representa- 
tive, sit idly here and see one known to possess | 
the high and exalted privileges of an American | 
citizen, arrested by order of this House, brought | 
as a prisoner to answer at the bar, without 
attempting to arrest the course of usurpation, and | 
exercise of such usurped power, on the part of 
this House, over the rights of the people 

The doctrine contained in the parliamentary 
annals of Great Britain, and given in the pre- | 
cedents of the House of Commons, is utterly | 
repugnant to the spirit and genius of our repub- | 
lican institutions. The English law of privilege, | 
and the power of the British Parliament to punish 
for contempts, is undefined, unlimited, and un- 
known to the subject, except as particular cases 
oceur, in Which Parliament, in their omnipotent 
discretion, choose to exercise it. Thus it 1s that 
the infliction of punishment is the first evidence 
of the existence of the rule under which it is | 
inflicted. 

Mr. Speaker, let us inquire for a moment into 
the circumstances under which it is proposed to | 
bring Reuben M. Whitney to the bar of this 
House, 

By the very terms of the resolution under which 
We are to act, itis for an alleged contempt, and || 
that allegation sustained only by construction. | 
The honorable chairman of the committee before 
whom Mr. Whitney has refused to appear, and 
for which refusal this proceeding is instituted, 
has, according to his reported speech, made on | 
this floor, asserted that he would, on a certain | 
occasion, and that, too, whilst he was acting asa | 
member of a committee appointed by the order of | 
this House, and at atime this witness, Whitney, | 
was before that committee asa witness, and whilst 
this honorable chairman was acting in a judicial 
capacity, have taken the life of this witness if he 
had moved his hand. Yes, sir, if he had moved 
his arm one inch, even in his own defense, the 
hohorable chairman of this committee informs us 
that he would have taken his life; and that in de- | 
tense of his friend, the honorable gentleman from || 


| House. 


for the consequences ? 


{Here Mr. Wise explained.| Mr. 


Sir, | am not to be deterred by the 


The SPEAKER stated that he had not under- 


(| stood the honorable gentleman from Virginia to 

make any threat, or he would have interposed; 

|| and that the gentleman from Missrssippi must not 
| make personal allusions. 


Mr. GHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall, in ar- 


guing this question, pursue the same course that 
other gentlemen have pursued on this floor. I 
assure the honorable gentleman from Virginia, that 
| if he expects to intimidate me, he has mistaken his 
|| man. I shall pursue my own course, without re- 
gard to his implied threat. 
the distinguishing difference in the statement first 
given, and the one now given by the honorable 
gentleman who is chairman, and before whom 
Whitney refuses to appear? In either event, the 
life of Whitney was to be taken, even if he de- 
fended himself against the honorable gentleman 
| from Tennessee; and it is for this that gentlemen 

| say he has been guilty of a contempt of this 
I am not prepared to force a witness | 
before a committee, when the chairman of that 
| committee stands in such relation towards the 
| witness as the honorable chairman does in this 
| instance. 
| House for a witness to refuse to appear before a 
committee of this House under such ci 
stances ? and has this House the power, and will 
| we be acting in accordance with the authority 
vested in us by the Constitution, to have the wit- 
ness brought to the bar of this House to answer 
for such refusal? I certainly think, upon examin- 
ation, it will be found that this House possesses 
no such power. 


Then, sir, what is 


Then I ask, is it a contempt of this 


circum- 


If the witness be sent before the committee, 


self-defense is the paramount Jaw of our nature. 
Self-defense is one of the natural rights that all 
men in this country possess. Self-defense is one 
of the inalienable rights, dear to the witness, 
secured to all American eitizens by the very na- | 
ture of our free institutions; and, if he goes, he 
must be permitted to go before the committee 
, armed for his own protection; he is apprized of 
the feelings of the honorable chairman of the 
committee towards him, by the expression of the 


honorable gentleman made on this floor. Sir, if 


we force the witness before the committee, and 
he goes there armed, (and I hold that we cannot 
think of forcing him there without the power to 
protect himself,) may not the result be such as 


we would regret, and would we not be responsible 
Let me ask, will not 
Whitney commit a greater contempt by going 


before the committee armed than he has done in 


refusing to go before the committee under the cir- 
cumstances of this case? Then, I believe Whit- 
ney, under the circumstances, is justified in re- 
fusing to appear before the committee. ‘Then, if 
we order Whitney into custody, and to be brought 
to the bar of this House to answer, as a criminal, 
will we not do so in violation of all his rights as 


| a citizen, and wiil we not establish a dangerous 


precedent? Has this House the power to try 
offenders? Has this House the power to fine and 


| imprison? And do gentlemen intend to carry out 


the doctrine of the British Parliament, which is, 
that the Parliament is omnipotent? Does notthe 
Constitution secure to all men the right of trial 
by jury; and, if we bring him to answer at the 
bar, will we not try him by two hundred and forty 


judges? The honorable members of this House, 


who will sit as judges in their own case—for he 
is to be tried for a contempt to this House—we, 


| the members composing this House, then, surely, 


are not his proper triers; and if we convict him, 


| what punishment can we inflict? Isitnotasolemn 
' mockery to order the Speaker of this House to 
| say to him, sir, in accordance with the order of | 
| this House, [ am instructed to reprimand you; 


you are, therefore, hereby reprimanded? And 
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this, too, will be without the authority of the 
Constitution, and in direct violation of the rights 
secured by that sacred instrument. 

But gentlemen say this is necessary to secure 
the dignity and enforce the power of this House. 
What! necessary that we should disregard the 
rights of our citizens, and say to the people of 
the United States that we, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, possess and exercise unlimited control 
over the persons of our citizens? | understand 
the Constitution to have been formed for the pur- 
poses, amongst others, of protecting our citizens 
from the aggressions of those in power; and we 
have no right to protect ourselves, as a body, be- 
yond the rights secured to us by that instrument, 
which rights are fully defined. Let me ask gen- 
tlemen if this is the language of republican de- 
mocracy? Ifitis,may Heaven protect the people 
I have the honor in part to represent on this floor 
from the action of such democracy. The powers 
of this House, as defined, specified, and pointed 
out by the Constitution, are: First. To choose 
their own Speaker and other officers. 
To originate all bills for raising revenue. Third 
The sole power of impeachment. Fourth. To 
determine the rules of its own proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and expel a 
member with the concurrence of two thirds. 
Fifth. The power to judge of the elections, quali- 
fications, and returns of its members. 

Mr. Speaker, from the course this House is 
taking, through committees, we are giving to 

teuben M. Whitney an importance that I cannot 
for a moment believe he possesses in relation to 
this Government. I think, then, there is no 
doubt it is the object of certain gentlemen on this 
floor to reach the character of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the President by means of the 
sacrifice that is by this proceeding to be made of 
Whitney. Gentlemen are mistaken if they think 
to mislead the public mind in this way; they 
have made certain charges of corruption arainst 
this Administration; they have asked of this 
House undefined power to prove these charges; 
that power has been granted them, as unlimited 
as they have asked it; they cannot now shield 
themselves behind the intended sacrifice of Reuben 
Sir, the President has, by his 
sagacity and firmness, added to a series of patri- 
otc efforts, triumphed, | hope forever, over the 
deep-laid schemes of a subtile aristocracy to wrest 
this Government from its primitive principles, 
and ingraft upon it the worst fruits of ancient and 
discarded abuses. After having laid his country 
under obligations which imsure him the lasing 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, and veneration of 
future ages, the President is now on the eve of 


Second. 


| retiring from all public employment. Gentlemen 


need not think to destroy his well-earned repu- 
tation in this way; freemen are not so easily im- 
posed upon; gentlemen need not think to shield 
themselves secretly behind the sacrifice of an 
humble citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, let me not be misunderstood. I 
admit, unquestionably, Congress is the great in- 
quest of the nation, and, as such, possessed eer- 
tain powers necessary to all inquiries into the 
administration of the Government; but t muin- 
tain that these powers are limited both by the 
constitutional provisions and laws growing out 
of them, and that they cannot be exercised in 
violation of either; if they could, the power of 
Congress would be independent and unlimited, 
above all responsibility to the Constitution, the 
laws, or the people who made them. 

If every citizen of the United States, from be- 
coming in some way obnoxious to a member of 
Congress, or a party in Congress, or for politicr| 
purposes, may be dragged before a committee, 
and at pleasure ordered to bring his papers, with- 
out specifying which or for what purpose; ques- 
tioned as to his private affairs; threatened, and if 
he resists with the firmness becoming a freeman, 
his life placed in jeopardy; and if he refuse to 
attend on a committee, he can be arrested and 
brought in custody to answer at the bar of this 
| House—if all this can be done by the mere naked 
authority of Congress; nay, sir, by the naked 
authority of this House, I ask, where is there 
any security whatever for the person, the rights, or 
| the reputation of any citizen of the United States ? 
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DUTY ON FOREIGN COAL. 


REMARKS OF HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Senate, February 24, 1837, 


On the proposition made by Mr. Nites, of Connecticut, to | 


reduce the duty on the importation of foreign coal. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he would not impose | 


upon himself the task of following the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Nives] throughout his 
argument. If he were to pursue this course, we 
should not close our contest even at the rising of 


the stars, which was the time appointed for the | 


termination of the ancient trials by battle. He 
should, therefore, content himself with some gen- 
eral observations on the subject. 

Mr. B. congratulated the Senator from Connec- 
ticut upon his rapid advance towards the true doc- 
trine upon this question. Some weeks ago, that 
Senator, as chairman of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, had reported a bill to repeal altogether 
the duties upon the importation of foreign coal. 
After reflection, he now merely proposed to hasten, 
by a few years, the operation of the compromise 
actin relation to this article, by reducing the duty 
to one dollar per ton, after September next, and 
to sixty cents per ton, after September, 1838. 
Judging from this rapid change in his opinion, 
Mr. B. had good reason to hope that, if the Sen- 
ator could have a few weeks longer for further 
reflection, he would acknowledge himself to be 
wrong, and permit the reduction of this duty to 
keep pace with the reduction of dutics upon other 
protected articles. It was now, under his pro- 
posed amendment, only a question of two or three 
years sooner or later; but it was one involving 
the important principle whether this great staple 
of Pennsylvania was entitled to the same protec- 
uuon with other articles of domestic production. 

Mr. B. said he would undertake to demonstrate 


that coal was an article as clearly embraced, both | 
by the letter and the spirit of the compromise act | 
of 1833, as the woolen manufactures of Connec- | 


ticut, or any other domestic fabric. Here, he 
would take occasion to make some general sug- 
gestions in relation to this act. He had stated on 
a former occasion that when this bill had passed 
he was ir a foreign land. When he received the 





information of its passage, and that it had caused | 


all the angry elements of political strife to sub- || 


side, and produced peace and tranquillity athome, 
he hailed the news with more heartfelt joy than 


any other political event which he had ever heard. | 
He did not then wait to examine its provisions. | 


He was surrounded by persons who were pre- | 


dicting that our Union was on the point of disso- 
lution. The tone of our public papers, as well 
as the debates in Congress at that period, had led 
those to believe, who did not understand the re- 
cuperative energies of our Constitution, that we 
were on the very eve of separation. The passage 
of the compromise bill dissipated this illusion 
throughout Europe. Upon submequent reflection, 
he could not say whether, balancing the difficul- 
ties which surrounded the question, he would, or 
he would not have voted for this measure, had he 
then been a member of the Senate. 

3ut this bill had received the sanction of all the 
competent authorities of the country. [twas now 
the law of the land. It was the price which we 
had paid for domestic peace and tranquillity. It 
was the act which restored harmony to the Deion, 
Under these circumstances he could not consider 
it as a mere ordinary act of legislation. It is true 
we might repeal it; yet he thought there was a 
moral obligation imposed upon us to give it a 
fair trial. From the recent debates and proceed- 
ings in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and from 
his own knowledge of the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of that State, he believed that, in expressing 
this opinion, he was speaking the voice of a 
large majority upon that subject, notwithstanding 
many might suppose that this act would not yield 


sufficient protecuon to some branches of our man- | 


ufactures. 
What was the nature of thiscompromise? He 
would state it briefly. It provided for a gradual 


redvetion of the then existng duties on projeeted | 
avtiddes until they should sink totwenty percent |! had been ascertained that a large portion of our 
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on the 30th June, 1842; and after that period this 
amount of protection would be secured to the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and mining produc- 
tions of the country. 
which were now extended to importers, would 
then be abolished, and they must be paid in ready 
money. 


at the present time, importers of foreign mer- 


chandise converted the credits which they received | 
from the Government into so much active capital, | 


to be employed in making further importations. 
sesides, the compromise Jaw provides that, after 
June, 1842, the duties shall be assessed on the 
value of the goods at the port of entry in this 
country, and not, as at present, on their value at 
the foreign port from whence they are exported. 
It also enacts that a number of articles essential 
to our manufactures, and which cannot come into 
competition with any of them, shall then be ad- 
| mitted free of duty. 


cause, 


much more depreciated than it was at present, our 
/ manufactures would be in great danger. 
| impossible that the manufactures of any country 
| where the currency was greatly depreciated, could 


where the currency was in a sound and eee 
condition, without an amount of protection which 
the American people would never sanction. ‘It 


| the currency of England was not in a better con- 
| dition than our own. For his own part, he should 


' give no vote at the present time which might tend | 
In this respect he | 


to disturb this compromise. 
would follow what he believed to be public opin- 
ion in the State which he had in part the honor 
to represent. 


embraced by the compromise act? The whole 


argument contained in the Senator’s report from | 
the Committee on Manufactures rests upon the || 


principle that it was not. He alleges that the duty 
collected upon its importation had always been 
merely for the purpose of revenue; and ke as- 
sumes the fact that although the tariff of May, 
| 1824, had raised his duty from five to six cents 


per heaped bushel, there was no intention, by this || 
increase, to afford protection to the domestic arti- || 
cle. For this reason he contends that it is not | 
within the spirit and meaning of the compromise | 


act; that it is not one of the great interests in- 
tended to be protected by it, and that the question 
is left as entirely open as if we were now, for the 
first time, about to determine whether we should 
impose a duty on the importation of foreign coal. 
| This was the scope of the argument contained in 
| the report. 
| Mr. B. must be permitted to say that the Sen- 
| ator had entirely mistaken the fact upon which 
| his whole argument was founded. He believed 
an pareaneny knew as much concerning the origin 
_and progress of the tariff of 1824 as any man 
| living, the Senator from Kentucky himself [Mr. 
| CLay] not excepted—* all which he saw, and part 
| of which he was.’? The gentleman who reported 
| and carried that measure through the House, the 
late Judge Tod, was his colleague from Pennsyl- 
| Vania, with whom, during the whole progress of 
the bill, he had been in constant and daily habits 
of intimacy. That gentleman would have been 
| faithless to his high trust if, in the general pro- 
tection afforded to all the great interests of the 
country by that bill, he had neglected an interest 


State of Pennsylvania, and enlisting public feel- 
ing strongly in its favor. 
justly liable to any such imputation. 
knew the fact. 

It was true that, in 1823, the year previous to 
the passage of this law, only six thousand tons of 
coal had been carried to market in Philadelphia; 
but the coal region had been explored, and it 


The credits for duties, | 


This would be an important advantage | 
to our domestic industry, as it was notorious that, 


Mr. B. would feel more confidence that this duty | 
of twenty per cent., with the other advantages se- | 
cured to our domestic industry by this act, would | 
be sufficient to sustain our manufactures after the | 
year 1842, if it were not for one counteracting | 
He referred to the rapidly increasing | 
| amount of our paper currency. Should it become’ |; 


It was | 


sustain a competition with those of another coun- | 
try possessing anything like equal advantages, | 


was fortunate for us that, at the present moment, | 


Was coal a protected article which had been | 


| which was then attracting great attention in the || 


His memory was not | 
Mr. B. | 
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mountainous territory was filled with this precious 
mineral. Without protection, there could tot 
have been sufficient capital invested to extract jt 
from the bowels of the earth and transport it to 
market. A duty of six cents per bushel was 
therefore inserted in the original draft of the 
bill; and, according to his best recollection, no 
voice had been raised against this provison 
What, then, had become of the corner-stone of 
the Senator’s argument? 

The Senator says this was a mere revenue dut 
liow had he attempted to prove his position? 
Only by contending that such ought to have been 
the case. On the same principle, and by argu. 
ments equally conclusive, he might withdraw the 
protection now afforded by our laws from any 
other article of domestic production. In the 
whole range of these articles, there was scarcely 

| one better entitled to the fostering care of the 
Government, upon the acknowledged principles 
| of the tariff policy, than the article of coal. 

In selecting objects supereminently entitled to 
protection, two questions had always been asked: 

| were they necessaries of life? and if so, was there 
a fair pecans that, by affording protection to 
them for a limited period, they would afterwards 
be able to protect themselves without burdening 
the community? Let us test the article of coal 
by these principles. It would be vain to waste 
arguments for the purpose of proving that coal is 
one of the necessaries of life. Our forests are 
rapidly disappearing with the progress of im- 
provement. This is the only article of fuel with 
which the eastern cities and the eastern portion 
of our Union can now be supplied. Without it 
our people would be exposed to the greatest suf- 
fering, and many of our manufactories must cease 
to exist. Was it, then, wise, was it politic, to 
be dependent upon a foreign nation for such an 
|, article? If we were, a war with England would 
at once cut off our supply. Fuel is of such indis- 
pensabie necessity to human existence, in our 
climate, that we must be greatly dependent upon 
any country from whence it is derived. 
|| Butagain. Although the bounty of Providence 
had furnished us with coal in the greatest pro- 
fusion, yet a certain fixed protection was required 
to bring the native article into common use. 
Those who framed the tariff of 1824 believed that, 
| with such a protection for a few years, the supply 
| could be rendered abundant, and that the people 
_ would enjoy this article at a moderate price. The 
| rapid progress of the coal trade in Pennsylvenia 
had abundantly justified their prudent foresight. 

We then well knew that coal was to be found 
everywhere in abundance throughout long and 
wide ranges of our mountains. But how were 
we toapproach them? How were we to transport 
| it tothe commercial frontier of the country, where 
_ the chief demand for it existed? Only be pene- 
| trating these mountains by canals and railroads. 
The enterprise and the capital of the State and of 
_our people, under the protection which Congress 
| had afforded, have already, to a great extent, ac- 
complished this purpose. The six thousand tons 
| of 1823 had in 1836 increased to nearly seven 
hundred thousand tons. Was there any example 
on record of an interest which had grown so 
rapidly? He should not undertake to estimate 
the amount of capital which had been invested in 
this business. In the memorial which he had 
presented to the Senate some days since, it was 
stated to be not less than forty million dollars. He 
believed that this statement did not exceed the 
truth, and the amount was still rapidly increasing 
At the’ present moment, some of our enterpris- 
ing citizens were engaged in constructing a diffi- 
cult and an expensive canal from Columbia, on 
the Susquehanna, to the tide-waters of the Ches- 
_apeake, which would opena vast coal region, and 
furnish an immense additional supply of this ne- 
cessary article. This canal alone would cost not 
less than two million dollars. 

And yet this is the interest, the protection of 
_which the Senator from Connecticut thinks he 
may consider as a question entirely open. Ac- 
cording to him, all the vast amount of capital 
expended upon it, under the faith of your laws, 
| entitles it to no favorable consideration from Con- 
|| gress. Mr. B. said that, with the very same, Or 
|| pethaps greater propriety, he might propose to 
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yiglate the compromise, and reduce the duty on || for statesmen to pursue, ifthey should, on account 
woolen or cotton goods, notwithstanding the | of this accidental deficiency in a particular year, 
amount which had beenexpended in the erection || rashly pass a general law to provide for a case 


of woolen and cotton manufactories. He should || which had never occurred before, and he should SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. NILES, 


DUTY ON FOREIGN COAL. 


| 
he sorry to make any such proposition. The | venture to predict would not occuragain? During OF CONNECTICUT, 
yersons interested in the coal trade had only | all the previous years since this article had been PR 
asked to remain on the same footing with the | brought into common use, with a single excep- In Senate, February 24, 1837, 


other great interests of the country. They know | tion, large supplies had remained unsold at the | On the bill to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
that before the year 1842 they will be able to! close of the season. In the years 1834 and 1835 


D : ! duties on imports. 
protect themselves. Nay, more; they have ex-| the price of coal in Philadelphia ranged between 


: . ones » : { ° aN ‘a ; 7} © * 
ressed their entire willingness to share the same | four dollars and seventy-five cents and six dollars Mr. NILES offered the following amendment: 
fate with other interests, incase Congress should _ per ton, according to the quality; and if it had That from and after the 30th day of September, 1837, the 


: - . duty on fossil coal, culm coal scree Ss, 3 ’, 

deem it necessary to reduce the duties on pro- | now risen greatly beyond that price, the causes ported inte the Unised Sean chedh beeen ert a aener 
tected articles generally to the standard of twenty | have been peculiar and transient. It was confi- two thousand two hundred and forty pounds, and that after 
per cent. more rapidly than the compromise act | dently expected, from the preparations already the 30th day of September, 1838, the duty shall be sixty 


requires. Fair play is all they demand; and fair | made, that more than nine hundred thousand wrens eee ove 


play, 80 far as he was concerned, they should tons wouldbe broughttomarketduringthepresent Mr. N. remarked that it was known to the 
have. year; and if the demand should justify it, this Senate that the subject of the duty on coal had 

The Senator says that the coal trade of Penn- | would be increased to one million two hundred been brought under the consideration of the Com- 
aylvania is a monopoly in the hands of a few thousand tons in the year 1838. mittee on Manufactures, of which he was a mem- 
corporations, and, therefore, it is necessary, in It would seem that this blow had been aimed _ ber, and that in pursuance of the instruction of 


order to keep the price within reasonable limit, exclusively at Pennsylvania; and thus it would | said committee, he had reported a bill for the en- 
that there should be foreign competition. But} be understood by her citizens, notwithstanding | tire repeal of the duty on foreign coal; but as it 
the gentleman had been as much mistaken in this | any disclaimer which might be made to the con- , was not his intention to call up that bill, he had 
asin other particulars. Mr. B. could not con-| trary. Let such an attempt proceed from what | offered this amendment to the bill under consid- 
ceive how such an idea had suggested itself to quarter it might, he should be unworthy of his , eration, which related to the same general subject 
the Senator, unless it might have been from the || seat here if he did not resist it with all his power. of the reduction of duties, 


” ; The Committee on 
statement in the memorial to which he had re- 


|| We had frequently been flattered by being told |» Manufactures had also made a report, containing 
ferred, that this coal was brought to the Phila- |, of the patriotism of Pennsylvania, and of her | somewhat at length their views of the subject, 
delphia market on three canals which belonged | devotion to the Union; but when questions arose | and their reasons for the reduction or repeal of 
to incorporated companies; and hence, without || affecting her essential interests, we had.too often the duty on coal; and did he suppose that Sen- 
other information, he should infer that all the || discovered that these compliments were words, ators had examined that report, he would forbear 
coal lands were owned by these companies. [tis || mere idle words. An attempt was now made to any remarks in support of the amendment he 
true this would not be a very logical deduction; || exclude her most important interest from the offered; but from the great pressure on the time 
but he could conceive of no other reason for the || benefits of the compromise act, whilst all other and attention of every Senator, and as the sub- 
Senator’s statement that the coal trade was a/| domestic interests should remain protected; and | ject was not one of general interest, he had reason 
monopoly. | we would now discover, from the vote on this to believe that few gentlemen had given much at- 
What was the true statement of the case? The || amendment, who were her real and who were tention to the report to which he had referred. 
coal region in Pennsylvania, if not boundless, |, her professing friends. And here he would) He should, therefore,as briefly as he could, sub- 
was sufficiently extensive to be far beyond the || tender his thanks to the Committce on Finance, mit some general considerations in favor of the 
reach of monopoly. It had been the subject of || whose bill now before the Senate did notembrace | amendment. 
immense speculation. It was nowheld by avery || a reduction or repeal of the duties on this arti- The present law imposes a duty of six cents 
great number of proprietors, all of whom had it || cle. per heaped bushel on coal, in general terms; and 
in their power to send this article to market. The Mr. B. deplored the condition of the poor in | from the vague and indefinite nature of the lan- 
supply was so bountiful as to place monopoly at |! our large cities at this inclement season of the | guage, several questions have arisen, and prose- 
defiance. The domestic competition, from the |) year. He sympathized with them in their suffer- | cutions have been instituted to recover the duty, 
very nature of things, must reduce the price to || ings, and would gladly afford them relief, if it | in cases of doubt, under the present law. He 
the lowest point at which the article could be ex- |! were in his power. But would the amendment | believed a suit had been commenced in Pennsy!l- 
tracted from the bowels of the earth and trans- || accomplish this object? Before it could possibly | vania, in respect to coal screenings, and one had 
ported tomarket, making a reasonable allowance || become a law, and any supply of foreign coal be | recently been decided in New York against the 
for interest on the capital employed. The Le- |) received,even from Nova Scotia, our canals would | United States, the object of which was to recover 
gislature of Pennsylvania had fixed the tolls || be again open, domestic coal would pour in upon || the duty on imported coke. The jury decided 
upon the canals and railroads whjch penetrate || them,and the price would be reduced, never again, | that coke was not coal, and therefore not subject 
the coal region at reasonable rates; and the Sena- || he trusted, to rise beyond its fair value. If he | to duty by the existing law. Coke bears the 
tor himself might, if he thought proper, purchase || believed the present high priée would continue, | same relation to fossil coal that charcoal does to 
coal Jand to almost any extent he pleased, and || he might himself be strongly inclined to vote for | wood. It is fossil coal charred, or burned, and 
embark in this business which he seems to con- || a reduction of the duty. loses fifty or sixty per cent. in weight by the 
sider so profitable. ‘The value of the coal in the |! Whilst from his heart he regretted the suffer- | process. The law is defective; and if the duty 
mines most accessible has not been estimated || ings of the poor in our commercial cities, it was | Was to be maintained at its present rate, it ought 
at more than from twenty-five to fifty cents per | his duty not to forget the interests of the same | to be amended. But his object was a reduction 
ton. '| class who are engaged in the interior in conduct- | of the duty. A majority of the Committee on 
The canal between Columbia and the Chesa- || ing the coal trade. The coal in the mine was not | Manufactures had recommended a repeal, and he 
peake, to which Mr. B. had referred, would be | worth more than from twenty-five to fifty cents |, had concurred in that opinion; but being satisfied 
completed in less than two years. This would) perton. All the additional value of the article | that a repeal of the duty could not be carried at 
open a more extensive region of coal lands tpon arose from the wages of labor, from the price of | this time, he now only sought to obtain a reduc- 
the Susquehanna than all which had yet been || freight and commissions, and from the tolls upon | tion. A ton of coal contained about twenty-seven 
brought into use in other parts of the State, |! ourcanalsand railroads, The number of laborers | or twenty-eight bushels; and, at the present rate 
aid would greatly increase the domestic compe- || employed in this business was very great, and in- || of impost, pays a duty of about one dollar and 
tition and the consequent supply in the eastern |; creasing every year. Thiir rights ought to be | seventy cents, or now something less, as by the 
markets. | protected, as well as those of other citizens. To | operation of the act of 1833, the duty has been 
_ What, then, had raised the present clamor on | throw them out of employment for the benefit | reduced from six cents to five and one third cents 
the subject of coal? He would state the cause. of foreign labor, would be both cruel and un- | per bushel. The reduction proposed is about 


The spring of 1836 was uncommonly backward. | just. forty per cent. on the 30th of September next; 
the canals continued to be frozen for several There was another view of this subject well , and in one year from that period, about seventy 


weeks later than usual; whilst the winter of that | worthy of our consideration. The coasting trade) percent. ‘The rate of duty at that time, should 
year commenced two weeks earlicr. From four | in coal, of which our countrymen enjoyed the | the amendment be adopted, would be about the 
to six weeks’ business was thus Jost, averaging | monopoly, promised in a few years to become | same as what it will be reduced to in 1842, under 
at the rate of twenty thousand tons per week. almost as greata iursery of seamen for our Navy _ the provisions of the act of 1833; that is, about 
cence, although the quantity brought to market | and commercial marine as the same trade now | twenty per cent., but probably rather above that 
during the last year was about one hundred and | was in Great Britain. Already, during the last | rate. 
forty thousand tons more than that of the pre- year, there had sailed from New York and Phil- The duty on coal was imposed for revenue 
o ding year, yet it was less by at least one hun- adelphia five thousand vessels laden with this | only, so fur as respects all the former acts; and 
Gred thousand tons than what it would have been | article, whose freight amounted to more than a even as to the last act, that of 1824, it can hardly 
had not these adverse circumstances occurred. million dollars. ‘his trade would soon be able beclaimed that the increase of duty was designed 
‘nis has been the cause of the scarcity, and the | to protect itself, unless you arrest its progress by for protection. The act of 1789, which was the 
consequerft high price of the article. Thjs price rash, and imprudent legislation. All we ask is | first imposing duties on imports, subjected cou! 
iad been rendered still more extravagant by the | that you shall let us alone. In that event you | to a duty of two cents per heaped bushel: the 
pportunity for speculation which this state of } will protect your marine, and raise up sailors next year it was raised to three cents; in 1752, to 
things presented, and which had been eagerly | who will carry your flag in triumph over the four and a half cents; in 1816, when the wh 


ale 
embraced. But would it not be a miserable policy — world. system of revenue was revised at the close of th 
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war, it was increased to five cents per bushel; and 
in 1824 to six cents. The act of 1824, which in- 
creased the duty one cent per bushel, is the only 
one that can be considered as having had any ref- 
erence to protection; nor is it by any means clear, 
that the addition to the duty made by that act 
had any reference to the protection of the domestic 
interest, for the country was then oppressed with 
debt from the war expenditures, and the rates of 
duty of many articles were increased for the pur- 
pose of revenye, and which were in no way con- 
nected with any domestic interest. 

But there is another and stronger reason tending 
to prove that the object of the increase of duty by 
the act of 1824 was not protection. The home 
coal trade then could hardly be said to exist, and 
it can scarcely be supposed that Congress in- 
tended a prospective protection of an interest not 
then in existence, or not of sufficient importance 
to demand attention. The preceding season, that 
of 1823, the whole amount of anthracite coal 
mined and brought to market was less than six 
thousand tons. The first anthracite coal which 
was introduced as an article of fuel was in the 
year 1820, when a few hundred tons only were 
used. It has been increasing since that ume to 
the present. For some years the increase was 
very slow, but of late it has been very rapid; 
and, since 1831, the anthracite coal which has 
been brought into market from Pennsylvania 
alene has increased about one hundred thousand 
tons perannum. During the year 1836 nearly 
seven hundred thousand tons were mined and 
brought to market. Fossil coal has now become 
a common article of fuel in all the cities and towns 
on the Atlantic border of the Union, and its use 
ig extending into the country; and it is exten- 
sively used in’ factories. The primitive forests 
have been destroyed, and what remain are wanted 
for timber. Itappears to be the natural order and 
course of things that, during the early stages of 
the settlement of every country, the forests are 
the natural resource for supplying the inhabitants 
with fuel; but, in the progress of time, this re- 
source must fail; the forests disappear before the 
industry and enterprise of man, and the lands are 
brought under cultivation. Asevery country be- 
comes older and more populous, a greater portion 
of the lands are required for tillage, to supply the 


wants of the inhabitants; but when the forests | 


are destroyed, and the lands generally brought 
into cultivation, some other resource must be 
discovered to supply fuel, one of the most indis- 
pensable articles of life; and a beneficent Provi- 
dence has provided almost every country with an 
inexhaustible supply of fuel in its mountains, 
which are not susceptible of cultivation. This is 
eminently true in the United States. No country 
on the globe is more abundantly provided with 


fossil coal, or with better natural facilities of trans- | 


porting it to the places where it may be wanted. 
West of the mountains coal abounds almost 
everywhere, east it is not so generally prevalent, 
yet there are large districts containing a supply 
for all time to come, most of which are in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In the older portions of the United States, we 


have justarrived at a period when the inhabitants || 
must depend on fossil coal for fuel,instead of the | 


forests which have hitherto supplied their wants, 
The transition from one description of fuel to the 
other has been astonishingly rapid within the last 
five orsix years. If the increase in the consump- 
tion of coal continues for ten years at the same 
ratio it has for the last five years, there will, at 
that time, be one million seven hundred thousand 
tons consumed yearly from the mines of Penn- 
sylvania alone. This quantity, at four dollars 


per ton, delivered at tide water; would amount to || 


nearly seven millions of dollars. Pennsylvania 
has been highly favored; in addition to a fertile 
soil, she possesses treasures of wealth in her 
mountains of coal, of which the imagination could 
not well conceive. Unless fossil coal which ma 

come into competition with her trade shall be dis- 
covered elsewhere, the time was not remote when 


| able profits on her immense coal trade. 


| apparent, that the question’of the coal duty had 
now become one of great magnitude and import- || 
ance, both to those engaged in the domestic coal || 


| the revenue nearly two and a half millions. The 


| ment prevail, it would reduce the duty about forty 
| thousand dollars the first year, and something like 
| eighty thousand afterwards. 
| nue was concerned, the measure was desirable, 
| as our object is to reduce the revenue—to avoid 


| recommended the repeal of the coal duty as a 


, larly hard on the poor; but, so far as the measure 
| would have any effect on the finances, it was || 
| favorable; but that was altogether a secondary 
object. 


| This, it must be admitted, is the ~~ ground on 
1 


_isfied, if it was, that it would be reasonable and 
just to continue it. 


Mr. N. said he doubted whether any duty was || 


|| a full discussion of this question, but would barely 
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He did not envy Pennsylvania these advantages; | 
he rejoiced that she possessed them; it would | 


always afford him pleasure to witness her advance 
in that career of wealth and greatness which 
seemed open to her. All that he desired was, that 
she should exhibita just moderation in her pros- 
perity; that she should be satisfied with reason- 
But he 
was not willing that, by means of an onerous 
duty of fifty per cent. on the foreign article, she | 
should be enabled to obtain nearly two dollars per 
ton for her coal more than the fair minimum price. 
From the facts he had stated, it was, he thought, 





trade, and to the country generally. When the 
last act was passed in 1824, the question was of 
but trifling consequence, and there was no reason 
to suppose that it had received much considera- 
tion, Even if he were to admit that the increase 
of che duty by the act of 1824 was designed to 
favor the domestic coal interest, the question then 
was of so little importance, it cannot reasonably 


_ be believed that the subject was then fully exam- 
| ined or discussed. 


| when Congress is called on to decide whether it 


But the time has now arrived 


is just and proper to continue an onerous duty of 


nearly fifty per cent. on one of the first necessa- 
| ries of life, which was originally imposed, and | 
has been maintained for revenue only. 


Why shall this duty be continued? Is it wanted | 


| for revenue? This is not claimed. It is our pur- 
pe to reduce the revenue, and the bill before us 


ias been introduced for that object. It reduces 


duty on coal, in 1835, was nearly one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars; and, should this amend- 


So far as the reve- 


a surplus which is distracting Congress and the | 
country. 


But the Committee on Manufactures had not 


financial measure. The general subject of the 


reduction of duties had been intrusted to another || 
committee; no doubt much more competent to so | 
_arduous a task. 
| of the coal duty, as a measure of relief to the 
‘country from what they believed to be an unne- || 


They had proposed the repeal 


cessary and burdensome tax, which bore particu- | 


Is the present high rate of duty on imported 
coal necessary to protect the home coal trade? 


which the duty can be justified. e did not, 


however, believe that so high a rate of duty was 
necessary for that purpose; nor could he be sat- 


required to protect the domestic coal interest, and 


: . | 
was quite sure that so high a rate of duty could 


not be demanded. He did not intend to go into | 


allude to some considerations which had led him 





to believe that the coal trade was not an interest 
requiring protection. Fossil coal is a raw ma- 


| terial, a mineral existing in the bowels of the 
| earth in a pure state, and fit for use. 
|| have to be separated from other and grosser ma- 


It did not 


terials; it underwent no process of refining, or 
any preparation whatever, to fit it for use. It 
was not the product of human skill, art, or in- 


, dustry of any kind; it was a valuable deposit in 


nature’s storehouse, provided by a kind Provi- 


dence to supply the wants and administer to the 


comforts of man. All that remained to be done, | 


was for him to put forth his hand and remove it | 


use. 
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interests that require a high degree of skilj and 
_ experience, which can only be acquired by a Ig; 
course of practice, aided by mechanical powe; 
and by a knowledge of the construction and uge 
of complicated machinery. The protection to 
manufactures is defended mainty on the ground 
| that they cannot, in their infancy, stand againg, 
| foreign competition, and that protection is neces. 
sary during the period which is required to enable 
_the home manufacturer to acquire that skill and 
| experience which exist in other countries. This 
argument, which is the strongest in support of 
| the protection of manufactures, has no application 
to the coal trade. Another argument scaree| 
less weighty in favor of protecting manufactures 
is the necessity of guarding them against the de. 
pressions and fluctuations of foreign markets: 
which, were it not for protective duties, would 
at such periods glut our markets with foreign 
goods—imported, perhaps, at a sacrifice—and 
which would be ruinous to our own manufactures, 
| This evil could never be experienced in the coal 
| trade, as the value of foreign coal in our market 
depends principally on the freight and charges of 
aceon: 
here is another cogent reason why the home 
coal trade cannot require protection against for. 
| eign competition, which is, that it is sufficient] 
| pretected by the bulk and weight of the article, 
the almost entire value of which arises from the 
labor and expense of mining and getting it to 
market. In a business of this description, it was 
| manifest that the home dealer must possess ad- 
| Vantages over the foreign trader, who must be 
compelled to pay much larger freights, insurance, 
and charges. Coal is worth, in Liverpool, about 
thirteen cents per bushel, or between three and 





| four dollars per ton, being nearly as high as the 


price at which American coal ought to be sold at 
tide-water. Some years since, coal was sold at 
| Philadelphia at four dollars and seventy-five cents 
| per ton,and he had no doubt that it could be sold 
at four dollars, and afford a fair remuneration for 
the labor and capital. It is valued at fifty cents 
| in the pit, and it costs fifty cents more to mineit, 
leaving three dollars for transporting it to tide- 
water, and for profits. If the importer has to 
| pay for coal nearly as much in Liverpool as itis 
worth in Philadelphia, how is it possible that 
anything is to be feared from foreign competition? 


| The expenses of importing so heavy and bulky 


an article as coal, must be an ample protection to 
the home trade. It is estimated that the expense 
of the importation of goods, including freight, 


| commissions, insurance, and all charges, together 


with the difference in exchange, amounts to at 
least twenty per cent.; and the expenses of the 
| importation of iron are said to be thirty per cent. 
| It can hardly be supposed, therefore, that coal 

can be imported at less than fifty per cent.; and 
| he believed that one hundred would probably be 
| found nearer the truth. Without going into other 
| considerations, he thought it was clear that the 
domestic coal trade was not exposed to suffer 
| from foreign competition, even if the entire duty 
| were repealed. And if this was the case, then 
the only effect of the duty was to raise the price 
of the American coal something like two dollars 
per ton above its minimum value. This must be 
the effect of the duty on foreign coal, unless there 


|| is sufficient domestic competition to keep down 


the price without the aid of the foreign trade, 
which he did not believe was the case. 

Mr, N. said that he had thrown out some sug- 
gestions intended to show that the coal duty was 
not required for the protection of the home trade; 
| but, even if he was incorrect in this, he believed 
that there were objections to this duty, so serious 
_and weighty that, inany view which can be taken 
of the subject, a high rate of duty could not be 
defended as consistent with the principles of jus- 
| tice. or humanity. He would barely allude to 
| Some of these objections. 
| The duty on foreign coal is necessarily a par- 
tial tax; and, as it meets unequally, and par- 





he duty on foreign 
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from its bed, where it had been deposited for his || tially, rt is unjust. 
It was one of those indispensable neces- | 

saries of life which God had provided in a state | 
fit for use, leaving nothing for man todo. The 
coal trade was wholly unlike those manufacturing 


she would receive $20,000,000 annually as the 
proceeds of her coal trade. All the middle and 
eastern States will be tributary to her for one of 
the first and most important necessaries of life. 


| tends to raise the price of the domestic article, 80 





far as they come in competition with each other, 
| and no further. This competition is wholly oo 
‘fined to the cities and towns on the Atlantic 
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Imported coal never has been, and never | 
n be, conveyed west of the mountains, or any || 
7 iderable distance into the interior. That sec- | 
tion of the Union has an inexhaustible supply of | 
native coal, abounding in all directions, so that || 
foreign coal, if there was no duty, could never | 
yterfere. [tis only the inhabitants on the sea- | 
hoard who have any interest in this question; and | 
the tax, both on the foreign and domestic article, 
ig paid by them alone. © his tax, therefore, is ) 
too limited and partial in its operation to be just. ! 
Another and more serious objection to the coal 1 
doty is, that it is a tax on one of the prime ne- | 
cessaries for upholding life, and is extremely bur- | 
densome and oppressive to the poor. In a coun- 
try where the winters are so long and severe as 
in a considerable portion of the United States, 
fuel is one of the first necessaries of life. During 
the last year, not lessthan nine months a fire was 
required for comfort, and at all times is indis- 
yensable for cooking and family purposes. Coal | 
is the cheapest kind of fuel, and a tax on it is) 
peculiarly burdensome to the poorer classes, es- | 
pecially in our cities. Next to rent, fuel is one 
of the most expensive articles; the very poorest | 
families cannot get along with less than three | 
tons of coal yearly.. Considering the tax as two | 
dollars per ton, it will amount to six dollars per || 
annum to the poorest families. This would be a || 
heavy tax; but it is not all nor the worst of the 
case. They are subjected to a still more, oppres- | 
sive tax by the second-hand holders and regraters, 
as the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Benton] 
called them the other day, in speaking against the | 
salt duty. He exposed the foul practices and | 
oppressions of the regraters, in relation to the || 
article of common salt, in the most eloquent and || 
forcible manner. 





| most men to do. 


|| poor. 


|, and purposes was a monopoly in fact. 
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ings of the poor became more intense, they raised 
the price of coal from week to week, and even 
from day to day. So complete was this system 
of oppression, that the price of fuel formed a scale 
to determine the continuance and degree of the 
cold. The result of this system was, that coal 
which was probably worth seven dollars per ton, 
when the navigation closed, was raised to sixteen 
dollars per ton. The sufferings of the poor, under 
such a state of things, might be conceived but 
could not be described. 

But he would by no means assert that these 
regraters in coal were sinners above all other men: 
the evil, great as it was, ought to be ascribed to | 
the condition of the coaltrade. The retail dealers | 
had only done what nearly all men will do; they 
had only taken advantage of circumstances to ob- 
tain the highest price for theircommodity. This, 
however unjust and oppressive in many cases, is 
what the cupidity of the human heart will lead | 
It is the embarrassed state of 
the trade; the obstruction of the home trade, and 
the exclusion of foreign competition, which has 
occasioned these results—which has led to prac- 
tices so oppressive, cruel, and inhuman to the 
Who can contemplate evils like these, and 
sufferings, such as he had feebly attempted to 
describe, and believing that they are in any degree 
the result of our legislation, without feeling an 


| emotion of indignation springing up in his heart? 


There was another cause that had contributed to 
the evils in the coal trade which he had attempted 
to point out, and which, in his opinion, was a 
sufficient reason against continuing a high rate of | 
duty on foreign coal, were there no other. He 
alluded to the fact that the coal trade was in the | 
hands of a few large companies, and to all intents 


Whether 


Mr. N. said that he really wished he could have || a monopoly is created by legal enactments, or | 


the benefit of the talents and influence of that Sen- | 
ator on this question. In his speech against the 
salt tax, it appeared to him, the gentleman was | 
actually insnired; his eloquence was too fervid | 
aud sublime to be confined to the sober style of | 
prose; it broke directly into the more elevated and | 
pathetic strains of por? He (Mr. N.) con- | 
curred in most that the Senator said on that ques- | 
tion; yet still he believed that most of his remarks 
would apply with more force, justice, and truth, | 
to the onerous tax on fuel. Salt, it is true, is one 
of the first necessaries of life, more universal in 
its use than coal or fuel of any kind, as it is re- 
quired for the subsistence of beasts as well as 
man. But the amount of the tax, especially that 
paid by the poorer classes, was trifling compared 
with the tax they pay upon fuel. The class of 
families to whom he had referred as consuming | 
three tons of coal, would not use probably three 
bushels of salt a year; so that they would pay a 
_ tax of thirty cents and a fuel tax of six dol- 
ars. 

What the honorable Senator had said of the 
practices of the regraters in the salt trade would 
apply with more force to the regraters in the coal 
trade. And how far these practices were sus- 
tained and kept up by the duty, might be a ques- 
tion; but he verily believed that if the duty was 
repealed and foreign competition let in, the extor- 
tionary and oppressive measures of the regraters 
would be at an end, or their enormity very much 
diminished. The selfishness and rapacity of 
second-hand dealers and regraters in the coal busi- 
ness were greatly favored by the condition of the 
trade, Anthracite coal, which was the kind used 
in the northern cities, came almost entirely from 
Philadelphia, an inland port, which was closed 
nearly three months in the year, and during that 
period, when the demand for fuel was most press- 
ing, the duty excluded foreign coal, and the ice 
shut out any additional supply from Philadelphia 
at the setting in of winter. is gave the holders 
the control of the market, who have nothing more 
to do but to combine to enable them to regulate 
the price at their pleasure. This they have done 
the last three years, in all the cities north of 
Philadelphia. ring the last long and severe 
Winter, these merciless rs in New York, 
as he was credibly informed, held their regular 
meetings, at which they consulted the thermom- 
eter, and the nr of the citizens to endure 
freezing. As the cold increased, and the suffer- 


No. 16 
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arises from other causes, it is not the less a mo- 
eer nor the less subject to the evils which 
attend all monopolies. It is a well known fact 
that the coal business is in the hands of a very 
few large companies, who manage it in their own 
way,and,as they believe, for their own interest. 
One variety of coal, that called Lackawanna, was | 
got to market by one company only. How many 
companies were concerned in all he could not say, | 
but there were but few. The coal lands had been 
bought up by these monopolizing companies, who 
had constructed canals and railroads into the coal 
region, of which they had an exclusive control, 


| 


and entire monopoly of the business. They have 
attempted to regulate the supply according to 
their estimate of the demand, and with a view to 
keep upthe price. It will be found, by examining 
the statements in the remonstrance they have sent 
here, that, when an unusual quantity of coal, 
brought to market, has remained over the year un- 


sold, there has been a corresponding reduction in || 


the supply got to market the following year. This | 
fact alone proves that the coal business is in so | 
few hands that those who supply the market can | 


regulate the quantity according to their pleasure, || 


and their estimate of the demand. It is also a 


found to be true in almost every kind of business, | 
that, whilst the demand for coal has been rapidly 
increasing, the price for several years has been 
advancing. This shows that there is something 
wrong; for an increased demand, which is calcu- 
lated to give stability and activity to business, is | 
usually and naturally attended with a reduction | 
of prices. It has been so in every department of | 
the manufacturing business. The price of coal | 
in Philadelphia from 1820 to 1828, was from $7 | 
to $8 a ton; from 1828 to 1832, it was $6 to $6 50 

per ton; during the years 1834 and 1835, it was | 


j 
| 
} 
} 


from $4 75 to $5 25 per ton; and during the year || 
hil- |) 


1836 and the present year, coal has sold in 
adelphia at from $6 to $9 50 per ton. For two 
years, those of 1834 and 1835, the price of coal 
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book, and see the long list of free articles! You 
will find among them tea, coffee, fruits, silks, 
linens, worsted stuff goods, and many others, 
which if not, strictly speaking, luxuries, are ar- 
ticles most of which are consumed by the more 
wealthy classes. The bill now before us reduces 


| the duty on wine to a mere nominal rate, the 


highest duty being but twelve and a half cents 
per gallon, and the lowest only three fourths of 
acent. Is it the policy of this Government to 
throw the whole burden of taxation on the ne- 
cessaries of life? If itis, and if this is a conse- 
quence of the protective — it deserves 
very serious consideration how far that principle 
in its application requires to be modified and re- 
stricted. He could not approve of that policy 
which throws the whole burden of taxation on 
the necessaries of life. It is unsound in theory, 
unjust and oppressive in practice. The wisdom 
and justice of all laws must be determined by 
their practical operation. Is there not great in- 
justice in the operation of our revenue laws? 
Let any one during the late severe winter have 
visited one of our large cities, say New York; 
let him have entered the mansions of some of the 
wealthy citizens, the bankers and brokers of 
Wall street, who amass their thousands and ten 
thousands in a day, and live in the magnificent 
style of princes; let him have witnessed their 
| splendid rooms, their superb and costly furniture, 
| perhaps imported from London or Paris, sofas, 
| ottomans, mirrors, carpets, all of the most ex- 
| pensive kind, and if he dined with them he would 
have seen the ** purple and fine linen”? in which 
| their families are arrayed, the plate and rich fur- 
| niture of their tables, and have tasted of their 
| sherry and champagne. After witnessing all this, 
'let him have inquired what was the amount of 
| taxes which this wealthy citizen paid to his Gov- 
| ernment for all the princely exhibition cf mag- 
| nificence he had seen, designed to display his 
| wealth, or gratify his pride. He would find that 
| the taxes on all he had seen were nothing, or 
| next to nothing. 


|| But let the same individual, on leaving thease 


scenes of luxury, visit the cellars and garrets of 
| the poor, see their half-clothed and halt-fed fam- 
ilies, shivering around an old stove, warmed by 


| a handful of coals, which have been purchased 
|| at a price one hundred per cent. higher than that 
|| paid by the wealthy citizen, and on which he has 
‘| paid a tax of fifty per cent.; and whatever else 
and by these means they had obtained a complete | I 


he found in these wretched abodes of the poor, 
| he will learn that it has all been heavily taxed, 
| because it belongs to the necessaries of life. Such 
| is the operation of our revenue laws. 

| He was aware that the proposed reduction of 
| the duty on coal was inconsistent with the pro- 


| 
|| visions of the act of 1833, commonly called the 


| compromise act. It might, therefore, be proper 
for him to say a few words on that subject, and 
he was the more inclined to do so from the re- 
marks of the honorable Senator from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Catnoun,] who declared that if gen- 


tlemen from the manufacturing States remained 


|| silent, after the explanation he had given of his 
remarkable fact, and inconsistent with what is || 


own course in relation to that act, he should con- 
| sider them as bound to respect it, and to adhere to 
| and carry out its provisions in good faith. Sev- 
| eral gentlemen had expressed their opinions of 
| the act of 1833, and he did not exactly coneur 
| with any of them; his own opinion was of no 
importance, except to his own constituents; yet, 
as representing a manufacturing State, and as a 
member of the Committee on Manufactures, it 
might be proper for him to express his sentiments 
in relation to that law. His State was as exten- 
sively interested in manufactures as any in the 
Union, with, perhaps, two exceptions, and he was 
not sure that it was behind Massachusetts or 
Rhode Island. It had no large manufacturing 
| towns, no Wares or Lowells, for the reason, he 


‘} 


| supposed, that it had no Boston, no large commer- 


was reduced; but even then the regraters man- || cial town, where the great capitals accumulated 


aged to raise the price enormously high, during | 


from commerce had sought employment in manu- 


the winter, in the cities north of Philadelphia. | factures. He would not say that he rejoiced that 


It deserves our serious consideration whether 
there ia not something wrong, radically wrong, 
in our whole revenue system. On what articles 
and on what portion of our population are the 
burden of taxes thrown? Look into your atatute 


|| his State had neither Lowells nor Bostons, but he 
|| would say that he preferred the manufacturing 
|| interests as — existed in his own State, con- 
|| sisting of small establishments, with moderate 
\| capitals, carried on by private companies and in- 
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dividual enterprise, spread all over the State, in | reduction, or to reduce or repeal the duty on par- | were in confirmation of what he (Mr, N.) had 


ticular articles, which may not need protection, || maintained. 
every department of manufacturing industry,and | 


almost every town and village, and embracing | 


7 description of mechanical employment. He 
much preferred this state of business to large es- | 
tablishments in the hands of wealthy corpora- 
tions; which erected and owned entire villages. 
it was individual interests and personal rights 


which he regarded as the highest duty of Gov- | 


ernment to cherish and sustain. 
In respect to the act of 1833, the Senator from 
Kentucky and some others considered it as a | 
compromise of the interests of the tariff and anti- | 
tariff States, and that it possessed the binding | 
force of an actual compact, the national faith being 
pledged to maintain it. Other Senators consid- | 
eved that law as having no higher character, and | 
as entitled to no more respect, than any ordinary | 
act of legislation. He did not concur in either 
of these opinions. Considering the circumstances | 
under which that act was passed, the pledges upon 
the face of it, the acquiescence of the nation in it, 
and the impression which has prevailed very ex- 
tensively, although by no means universally, that 
it had adjusted and settled the tariff question for | 
ten years, he did not think it would be just or 
reasonable to regard that act as entitled to no more 
respect than an ordinary law of Congress. If the 
law itself was entitled to no more regard, some- | 
thing at least was due to public opinion, which 
had assigned to ita higher character. So far as | 
that act has been considered as having settled the | 
tariff question for ten years, to the same extent | 
individual interests may have been influenced and | 
regulated by it, as a supposed compromise which 
was not to 
Mr. N. said that he would respect and maintain | 
the object and the general principles of that act, but | 
he could go no further. He could not regard it 
in the light of a compact, which was binding on | 
Congress or the country, according to its precise | 
terms, and in the same sense that a contract is 


| act of 1833, only one tenth of the excess above 


| 
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and where the duties operate unjustly or oppress- || 
ively, would only interfere with its details. This i 
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After some observations from Mr. W 


Mr. NILES remarked that he was EBSTER, 


ed 
he believed to be the case of the duty on coaland || to hear it asserted that the poor had n ‘eee 


0 INtereg, 


other necessaries. His own opinion was, that | in this question; he thought they had a deep jp. 


the better course would have been, to have in- || 
creased the reduction of all the high duties upon 
some general and uniform principle. Under the 





twenty percent. isto be taken off biennially, which | 
was a very slow reduction, amounting to hardly | 
one million dollars on the whole: revenue te | 
second year, or half a million annually. A muc 
more rapid reduction than this might be made 
without injury to any interest. He could not 
believe that there was any manufacturing interest || 
or any other interest that required the protection 
of a duty of fifty or sixty per cent. at this time, 
which could be sustained by a duty of twenty | 
per cent. after the year 1842. The duty was 





terest. [Here Mr. Wester made some exp)a. 
nation, which it seems Mr. N. did not correc) 

ee The gentleman says not much jp. 
terest; that does not essentially vary the assertion 


| He thought they had an important interest—mor, 


than that of any other class. He (Mr. N.) hag 
supposed that it was their true interest to haye 
the price of fuellow, butit would seem that the hop. 
orable Senator thought that their interests wou); 
be promoted by keeping up the price. Are high 
rices of the necessaries of life to benefit the poor) 
r. N. could not understand this, nor the reason. 
ing by which such a proposition was sustained 
It seemed that the poor have not been able to take 


| this enlightened view of their own interests, and 


either higher than was required now, or it would |; he wished to remind the honorable Senator that 


be found insufficient then. He was in favor of a 
reduction now, it being an object to avoid a sur- 
plus revenue; and should it be found in 1842, that 
twenty per cent. duty was not sufficient to sus- 
tain the woolen, or any other important manu- 


facturing interest, he should not feel himself re- || 


strained by the act of 1833 from advocating a 


highest obligations of the Government, to sustain 


the attention of the Committee on Manufactures 
had been called to this subject by a memoria; 
| signed by one or two thousand of the Senator's 
| own constituents, comprising, he presumed, a 
large portion of the laboring class and poor of 
Boston, who probably do not understand their 
| Own interest as well as their Representative here, 


higher rate of duty. He regarded it as one of the || or they would not have petitioned for a repeal of 


the duty oncoal. They doubtless supposed that 





and protect all the important interests of the coun- 
try, so far as it could be done by a wise and dis- 
creet adjustment of the revenue, and a proper dis- 


| crimination calculated to favor the interests and 


e disturbed, 1 


| 


industry of our own country. 
Mr. N. said that should the amendment be 
adopted, he felt confident that it would not affect 


injuriously the coal trade of Pennsylvania; its || 


only tendency would be to reduce the price of coal 
to something nearer its fair minimum value at tide 





their interest lay on the side of reduction, but it 
seems they were mistaken, and that their true 
interest consists in keeping up the duty. The 
Senator has informed us that the coal duty was 
proposed by a gentleman from Virginia, and was 
at first five cents perbushel. He is entirely mis. 
| takenin one of his facts,as he would have learned, 
had he read the report, or attended to what he 
(Mr. N.) had stated; and whether he was equaily 
accurate in his other fact, Mr. N. could not say, 





water, and in some degree to check and counteract | The coal duty, instead of having been at first five 
binding. Are gentlemen aware of the conse- | the evil practices of the monopolizers and regra- || cents, was but two cents the bushel; the next year 
quences of assuming the position that the act of | ters in our Cities. ic Was raised lo Unree, allerwarus Ww fect onl: 
1833 is to have the binding force of a contract?|, (Mr. Bucuanan here madesome remarks, which || half cents, then to five, and finally to six cents, 
The provisions of the act are not limited in their | are published elsewhere in this volume. ] | It might be true, that the duty on coal had been 
operation to the year 1842; but some of them are || Mr. NILES said that he had but a word to _ | first proposed by a gentleman from Virginia; but 
to take effect after that time only, and are unlim- || in 9 to the honorable Senator from Pennsyl- || from whatever quarter it may have come, it was 
ited. If they cannot be disturbed or interfered || vania, having eee detained the Senate longer | perfectly clear, it was a duty for revenue only, 
with, then a law of Congress will have all the || than he intended. He did not perceive that the || down to the year 1824. It might be true, butit 
operation and effect of an amendment of the Con- || Senator had denied his facts or answered his ar- || appeared a strange statement to him, that a duty 
stitution, circumscribing within narrow limits the || gaments. He was mistaken in the assertion that || for protection had originated from Virginia; he 
powers of this Government, on one of the most || the whole argumeni in the report of the Commit- || had always supposed that State had been decid- 
important subjects of legislation; one which, per- || tee on Manufactures rested on the assumption || edly opposed to the tariff principle, at all times 
haps more than any other, will require the fre- | that the duty on coal had not been imposed for || and in all its forms. 
quent action of the legislative authority. | the protection of the domestic coal trade; that Mr. N. said that he repudiated the doctrine 
By the provisions of that act, after 1842, no | point was only incidentally touched upon in the || that taxes on the necessaries of life ever were, or 
higher rate of duties than twenty per cent. can | report, and formed no essential part of its argu- || ever could be, beneficial to the laboring classes or 
be imposed on imports under any circumstances; | ment. The basis of the argument in the report || to the poor. On the contrary, he believed them 
it also provides that all credits are to be abolished, | was, that the coal interest had no need of protec- | to be unreasonable, and when high to be unjust 
and all duties to be paid in cash, and the valua- || tion; that it was sufficiently protected by the na- |; and oppressive. This was the case of the present 
tion is to be according to the price at the port of || ture of the business, and that it was unjust to || high duty on fuel, which, in its operation upon 
entry. The act also specifies a list of articles || impose a high rate of duty on one of the first || the poor in our cities, was oppressive, cruel, and 
which are to be imported free of duty after 1842; || necessaries of life, for the purpose of protec- || inhuman. Taxes on necessaries must raise the 
and which, according to the terms of the law, can || tion. || price of labor; as the laborer is worthy of his 
never be subject toa duty. These are important || Another important argumentin the report was, | hire, and must at least have a living—if he is 
principles, which take away a large share of the || that the coal trade was a monopoly in fact, and | starved, he cannot work. The true policy of wise 
power of Congress over the subject of raising a || that it was unjust and dangerous to take away | legislation, is to lighten the burdens of labor, in- 
revenue by duties on imports. Some of these || foreign competition from a business which was || stead of taking from it the ‘* bread it has earned. 
principles may be found inconsistent with the || in the hands of a few large companies, and pro- || In all legislation affecting the great interests of 
interests of the country, or those of his own con- |, tected from all competition at home. The Sen- |! the country, whether in Congress or the State 
stituents; and if so, he should not consider him- | ator had denied that the coal business is a mo- || Legislatures, there has been a tendency to favor 
self bound by them. And it would not be con-| nopoly, yet he had stated no facts to prove the |) capital rather than labor; to benefit the few rather 
sistent with his ideas of justice, to take the |, assertion, unless it was the general one, that the | than the many. It is not difficult to discover the 
advantages of the act, so far as it operates to coal region extended over a large district of coun- || causes of this. It is the few controllin capital 
keep on the high rates of duties, and deny its try, and that it was impossible it could be mo- |, who exercise an influence over both the ational 
force afterwards. He could not regard the act as |, nopolized by a few companies. But he (Mr. N.) || and State Legislatures. ‘They have leisure, mo 
a compact above the reach of legislation for ten || did not say, that the me a coal region was mo- |; ney, and intelligence, which, combined, enable 
years, and then deny its binding force afterwards. || nopolized by a few companies, but only that the || them to exert an influence that they are not entl- 
But he would respect the general object of the | 














law, and the leading principles of it intended to || 


secure that object. 


What was the great object of that act, and the || 


general principle of the adjustment of the tariff 
controversy ? 
were to be gradually reduced down to a certain | 
point. This was the substance of the adjustment, 
and the rest is matter of detail and of minor im- 
portance. To reduce the high duties at once, or 
very rapidly, would be a violation of the general 
principle of that act; but to increase the Scale of 


‘| dollars in canals and railroads, whi 
It was, that the high rate of duties || 


coal business was in the hands of a few wealthy 
corporations, who managed to control the supply 


companies had expended thirty or forty million 


proved 
that, however extensive the coal district might 
be, the business could not be carried on without 
an outlay which could only be encountered b 

wealthy companies. Instead of proving that this 


tled to from their numbers. Capital is, in itself, 
an active element of politica! power, which 1 





legislation of the country, and is ever vigilant to 
obtain advantages. But labor, although the real 
source of all wealth, and that which alone gives 
to capital its value, never seeks aid from le 

tion. 


| and the price. The Senator had stated that these constantly exerting a potent influence over the 


business was not monopolized and controlled by || State Legislatures, asking for laws to be 


a few corporations, the facts stated by the honor- | 
able Senator tended to show that it was; they 


to benefit them? They are content with protec 
tion, and ask only for just and equal laws. !« 


Who ever knew the laboring portion of 
' the community to come before Congress or the 
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sould go for population. Not that he would 
6 ‘ure capital, or impair or of the rights which 
mural and properly belonged to it; but: he 
sani endeavor to counteract its constant efforts 
toendow itself with factitious advantages through 
the aid of partial and unjust legislation. 

Mr. N. said that these were his general views 
on this subject; yet he presumed that the honor- 


able Senator from Massachusetts knew the inter- | 


3 of his constituents much better than he did, 
he was therefure bound to believe that the 
rand laboring classes of Boston were inter- 
ested in keeping up the high rate of duty on coal, 
notwithstanding a large portion of them had peti- 
tioned for itsreduction. (Mr. N. replied to some 
remarksof Mr. Wessrer, and repelled the charge 
he had made against him of having misrepre- 


est 
and 


sented him. } 

The honorable Senatorfrom Massachusetts had 
taken the liberty to charge him with having mis- 
stated his remarks; and he had made the charge 
in such a manner as to show that he considered 
he had been intentionally misrepresented. The 
gentleman had said that he (Mr. N.) was in the 
habit of misrepresenting the remarks of others. 
He would not stop to inquire whether a charge 
like this was parliamentary or decorous, as it was 
his intention to repel itasunjustand untrue. He 


that he (Mr. N.) was not in the habit of mis- 
stating or misrepresenting his remarks, or those 
of any other member of the body; neither had 
he been complained of in this respect by any one 
but the Senator himself. He was as liable to mis- 
understand what was said by others as any one; 
but he was incapable of intentionally misstating 
their remarks. 
the Senator on this occasion, although he had 
listened very attentively to his remarks, and could 
not be justly charged even with inattention. He 
understood the Senator to say, that the poor had 
no interest in this question; and when he rose to 
explain, he understood him to say that they had 

not much interest; but it appears he was mis- 

taken in both instances He did not perceive, 
however, that the mistake was of much conse- 

uence; for whether the Senator considered that 
the poor and laboring’classes had much interest 
or no interest in the subject, his remarks went to 
prove that their interest consisted in maintaining 
the — high rate of duty. The gentleman 
and himself were directly opposed on this point, 
ashe believed that the whole community were 
interested in the reduction of the duty on coal, 
and especially the laboring classes, who were 
less able to bear the burdens of the present ex- 
orbitant prices of fuel. If the poor have a deep 
interest in this question, how is their interest to 
be promoted by a tax of fifty per cent on fuel? 
Is that calculated to bring down the price ? or does 
their interest congist in keeping up the price? 
He did not understand this matter, and could not 
learn from the Senator’s remarks how he pro- 
poses to advance the interests of the poor. 

If, as the Senator asserts, all our tariff laws 
have had a direct tendency to benefit labor, he 
rejoiced at it; but if such was the case, it did not 
prove that those laws had been passed for that 
purpose, and we all know that it was not those 
interested in labor who had petitioned for them; 
it was not from their influence, ora regard to their 
rights, that the tariff system had been adopted. 

0, sir, it was the interests of capitalists and 
capital which had originated and sustained the 
tariff system; and if labor had been benefited, it 
was only an accidental consequence. Who is it 
that hang around the halls of legislation, seeking 
its aid, asking for special and partial laws? Who 
is itthat apply for acts of incorporation, conferring 
special privileges, to favor particular interests— 
Privileges calculated to give to capital artificial 
and factitious advantages? Is it not those who 
control capital ? 

y whose influence was it that a law was forced 
through Congress, soon after the close of the last 
war, refunding to importers the double duties 
which had been imposed to on the war, 
when it was well known that those duties had 
been charged upon the 8, and the whole 
amount, with large profits besides, had been 
received in their ? Was it not the capitalists, 
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yestion between capital and population, he | 
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the wealthy importers? This partial and unjust | Committee on Foreign Reletions is for adhering 
law of Congress legislated fortunes into the cachet | tothe compromise; and therefore he [Mr. Buen- 
of hundreds; he knew of some who had been | ANAN] is an ultra tariff man; but the Senator from 
made independent by it. Sir, itis in vain to deny | South Carolina [Mr. a is himself for ad- 
| that all the legislation of Congress, from the | hering to the compromise; and therefore, accord- 
| foundation of the Government to this day, which || ing to his own reasoning, he must also be an ultra 
| has affected the interests of the country, whether || cariff man; or, are we to understand that an ad- 
|| commercial or manufacturing, has been influenced | herence to the compromise proves one member 
| by those who control the capital of the country. || to be an ultra tariff man, and another an ultra anti- 
| He did not claim to be the special advocate of || tariff man? It was a strange kind of logic which, 
1 the interests of the poor and the laboring class; | from the same premises, should lead to opposite 
\| he claimed no more sympathy with the poor than || conclusions. There must be a cabaiistical po- 
|any other Senator felt or ought to feel, not ex- | tency in the compromise act, which can convert 





cepting the Senator from Massachusetts. He had 
no motive, no design, in connecting himself with 
their interests. He had not dragged them into 
this debate; he had spoken of them no further than 






wished that Senator to understand, once for all, 


It seenied that he misunderstood | 

























A 


they were directly involved in the question. He 
had referred to facts because they belonged to the | 
subject. It wasa truth which had not, and could 
not, be controverted, that the coal duty, so far as | 
it er to keep up the price of fuel, bore with 
double severity upon the poor, who were com- | 
pelled for three winters past to purchase fuel at | 
a price one hundred per cent. higher than the | 
wealthy citizens, who were able to lay in a sup- | 
ply in the summer, when the price was down. 1 
Mr. N. said that, being up, he had a word to I} 


say to the honorable Senator from South Caro- 


| nullifying anti-tariffites into ultra tariff men. 

In regard to what the Senator had said of him- 
| self and several of his friends, one of the gentle- 
| men (Mr. Bucnanan] had already put himself 
right, and the other two (Mr. Rives and Mr. 
Wricut] were abundantly able to defend them- 
selves, and had no occasion for his assistance; 
and, in relation to himself, he had no particular 
reason to complain of the position which the Sen- 
ator had assigned to him. He was a moderate 
tariff man, decidedly opposed to a high tariff, yet 
a firm friend of the policy of protecting all the 
important interests of the country so far as it 
could be done by a wise and discreet discrimina- 
tion in the adjustment of the duties which were 
required for the purposes of revenue. But what 


lina, [Mr. Preston.}] That Senator, whose own || he did object to, and what had surprised him 


situation in relation to the bi!l before the Senate | 
appeared to be not a little embarrassing or per- | 
plexed, had assumed upon himself the task of | 
assigning to several of the friends of the Admin- | 
istration, including himself, their positions in re- 
lation to the tariff and the Executive; and having | 
given each of us such a position as suited him- | 
self, he affects to discover something wonderfully | 
strange and marvelous in the matter. The Sena- 
tor said that the chairman of the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations [Mr. Bucuanan] was an open, | 
ultra, uncompromising tariff man, and believed | 
in the binding force of the compromise of 1833; | 
that the chairman of the Committee on Naval | 
Affairs [Mr. Rives] was an avowed, irreclaim- | 
able anti-tariff man, willing to disregard the com- 
oot that the chairman of the Committee on 

inance, [Mr. Wricut,}] who had reported the | 

resent bill, though representing a manufacturing | 
nuaeiand the one which contributed to fix on the | 
country that act of abominations, the tariff of | 
1828, seemed willing to violate the compromise, | 
and open the tariff question, for the purpose, as | 
he believed, to use it for political purposes; whilst | 
the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, | 
(Mr. Nives,] whom the Senator declared to be an | 
ardent supporter of the dominant party, was the | 
friend of a moderate and judicious tariff, although 

repared to vote for the present bill, which vio- 
fated the compromise. 

The Senator professed not to understand how 
those who differed so much on the subject of the 
tariff, could act in harmony and concert in sup- 
port of the Administration. He appeared to 
think that there was a great tt in the mat- 
ter, and that there must have been some under- 
standing, and that the friends of the Administra- 
tion were permitted to disagree on that question, 
and each one to pursue a course the best calculated 
to aid the common cause. He thought the hon- 
orable Senator might have spared the expression 
of surprise at the want of harmony in the senti- 
ments of the friends of the Administration re- 
garding the tariff, for if he would look to his own 
side of the House, he would there find the disa- 

ement greater and more inexplicable; he would 
iscover not only ultra tariff men, and ultra anti- 
tariff men belonging to the same party, but he 
would find them standing side by side in opposi- | 
tion to this bill, and speaking and voting against | 
it; the ultra tariff men opposing the bill as being | 








ultra anti-tariff men—those who brought the Union 
into jeopardy by their violent opposition to that 
system—opposing the bill on the ground that in 
its consequences it would be hostile to the anti- 
tariff States. In the eyes of the honorable Sen- 
ator, it appeared to be very consistent for tariff 
and anti-tariff men to unite in opposing the Ad- 
ministration, but very inconsistent for those who 
differ regarding the tariff to unite in its support. 
The Senator says that the chairman of the 


hostile to the manufacturing interests, and the || 


much, was, that he and his friends should have 
their positions assigned to them in regard to the 
tariff by a gentleman who himself occupied so 
equivocal a position, and who evidently did not 
know what his own position was. 

He had listened with attention to the eloquent 
speech which the Senator had made on this bill 
the other day, and had anxiously sought to dis- 
cover on which side of the question he was, and 
to what conclusion, after all his wandering, he 
would finally come; but he had been unable to 
satisfy himself. The Senator reminded him much 
of a blind man, who was feeling his way in the 
dark, and who, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
was unable to advance in any direction, but re- 
mained in a state of ‘‘ progressive retrograde, or 
standing still.’? The Bianter had labored hard 
to give a party character to this bill, and, in his 
eloquent appeals, appeared to be attempting to 
arouse the spirit of some dead party, the life of 
which had long since departed, leaving only the 
dead carcass and the name. In a speech on 
another subject, the Senator had informed us that 
he considered the Constitution as long since dead, 
but remarked that he would endeavor to call up 
its ghost, with which he hoped to frighten the 
Senators into a respect for its principles. On the 
present occasion the Senator, y his eloquent in- 
cantations, appeared to him to be endeavoring to 
call forth the ghost of nullification to aid him in 
his perplexity; and, if he had succeeded, perhaps 
that frightful apparition might have scared him 
from the position he had taken—side by side with 
the ultra friends of the tariff. During this debate 
the honorable Senator, embarrassed and per- 
plexed, and groping his way in the dark, has 
shifted, twisted, and turned, and wandered about 
from point to point, and from position to position. 
He had been at all points in the compass, and 
now seemed to be at a point not in the compass; 
and there he would leave him. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. L. HAMER, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 2, 1837, 


On the bill making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 1837; 
the question pending before the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, was on the amendment of 
Mr. Perton, of Tennessee, proposing to create a new 
office, the incumbent of which should be called the Su- 
perintendent of the Public Deposits, and who should 
have the management of the and busi- 
ness of the deposit banks with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. HAMER said: Noone regrets more deep- 
\| ly than myself, the necessity to which I have 
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been driven of addressing the committee at this | control whatever over the public money. Still | mere partisan! What does the 
_ there were gentlemen who asserted the contrary; | b 


_ and I dare say they believed their charges to be 
| true. 


late period of the session, and at such an unsea- 
sonable hour of the night.* 1 know the anxiety 
which is felt by every gentleman to vote upon 
the question under discussion, and to act upon 
the bill itself; and were this an ordinary case, I 
should yield to this feeling, and forego any re- 
marks upon the present occasion, But itis not. 
The attacks made upon the majority of the in- 
vestigating committee by the gentleman from 


Tennessee [Mr. Peyton] are of sucha character | 





as to demand a reply. It is due to myself, as one 
of that majority, and to the gentlemen with whom 


I must intreat the indulgence of gentlemen, there- 
fore, whilst I briefly notice some of the charges 
which he has presented against us, 


1 promise to be as brief as the circumstances of 


the case will admit. I shall not detain the House 
by reading large masses of irrelevant matter, hav- 


ing no connection with the proposition before us. || 


Neither will 1 interweave subjects which bear no 
analogy to the question in debate, and which 
would answer as well for a speech upon one sub- 


ject as another. If I desired to make a discourse || 


for electioneering purposes, to affect my own con- 


idly over the different heads of it, and afterwards 
write out and print the details, without troubling 
the House to.listen to what is not only very unin- 
teresting, but is pernicious in its consequences, by 
wasting the time that is now so valuable to the 
country. , 

Sir, 1 had hoped that when the reports of the 


ordered to be printed, the members would all have 


been willing to see the views of the majority and | 
of the minority, as well as those of the honorable | 


paw from Louisiana, [Mr. Jonunson,] who 
} 


as made a separate report, not being able to agree | 


fully with either the majority or the minority, 
published to the world. 1 had supposed that each 
member would content himself with allowing 
these several reports, accompanied by the journal 
of our proceedings, to be printed and laid before 
Congress and the American people, and let them 


judge between us. They will decide who is right | 


and who is wrong. By their decision I am willing 
to abide. 


But, sir, the gentleman. from Tennessee [Mr. | 
Peyton] has thought proper to pursue a different | 


course. He has come forward, and, by two suc- 


tice. 
and will go out in advance of the reports and the 
journals, giving a direction to public opinion be- 
tore the official proceedings have reached the peo- 
ple. 
must necessarily be to prejudice the public mind 

ainst the majority of the committee; and to 
disqualify the country, in some measure to give 
an impartial verdict when the facts shall have been 


be averted by a full and fair exposition of the 
case; by a statement which shall exhibit the gross 
misconceptions and palpable errors of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee in regard to this whole 
affair. 

In whatever point of view we consider the ap- 
pointment and proceedings of this committee we 
shall find its history to be of a most extraordinary 
character. The resolution was passed merely to 
gratify a few individuals in this House, and a 
very small party in the country. A large ma- 
jority of the members here, and an overwhelming 
majority of the American people, were satisfied 
that no improper connection existed between the 
Treasury Departmentand R.M. Whitney. The 
violent declamation to the contrary, both in this 
Houseand in thecommunity, had produced very 
little effect. The explanations published by the 
friends of the Administration had convinced im- 


warped by party feelings and prejudices, that Mr. 
Whitney was merely a corresponding agent of 


the deposit banks, employed and paid by them; | 


having no official station; no power to bind the 
banks by any contract he could make, and no 


ott 








* It was then about twe o’eloek in the morning. 


| political ambition. 
| wise, 
[ acted, that we should be heard in our defense. || 


|| suppress the truth. 
stituents, or the public at large, I would run rap- | 


| the proof they have adduced. The country will 
| do that. 


_ ple they will speak in a voice that will be under- || 
| stood by us all. 


|| then be made by any one who chooses to under- 
committee had been laid upon the table, and were | 


_do this, however, I must advert to the charge 
| which has been made against the Speaker of this 


_ manded, in part, for political effect, and designed 
cessive motions, has afforded himself an oppor- || 
tunity to make a very violent onset upon the || the Speaker would give a propepeeneets to his 
majority, in which he has done them great injus- || 


His speech is to be published, | presume, || 


| majority vote down their questions, and refuse to 
The effect of this movement upon his part | 
| the House, the minority can show these votes to 
| their constituents, and thus appeal from the de- 
' cisions of the majority. 


| more, in this manner, out of what is not proven, 
laid before them. These consequences can only || 
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a committee, they would prove this connection 
to exist, and that it was a most dangerous and 
corrupt union, jeopardizing the safety of all the 


enues of the country to overturn the public liber- 


_ ties, or to accomplish any designs of personal or 
We knew this to be other- | 


The great body of the American people 


been in session for five or six weeks, and procur- 


ing an immense mass of testimony, what do we | 


hear? The gentleman from Tennessee comes in, 
and proclaims that they have proven a great deal 
more than he and his friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Wise] ever charged, more than they ever imag- 
ined; but they would have proven more still, if 
the committee had not been ‘‘ packed ’’ by the 
Speaker, so as to vote down the interrogatories 
which they desired to ask the witnesses, and thus 
I shall not attempt to com- 
pare the charges made by these gentlemen, with 


When the facts ave laid before the peo- 


But I shall peseeny notice what 
has been proven, so that each side of the question 
may be fairly considered, and a comparison can 


take the task for his own satisfaction. Before I 


House. 

The gentleman complains that there were six 
friends of the Administration placed upon the 
committee, and but three of the Opposition, 


which the parties bear to each other in the House. 
The friends of the Administration are near] 


double in number to those of the Opposition. It || 


was fair, then, to appoint the committee in refer- 
ence to this state of things. But does the gentle- 
man mean to imply, by this complaint, that in 
these high party times an 
have acted differently? What could be expected 
but that, in the appointment of a committee, de- 


to have some political influence in the community, 
own party? The minority have no right to com- 
plain. They can always make out a separate 
report, as they have done in this instance, and 
present their own views to the people. If the 


make inquiries, which have been authorized by 


Indeed, they can make 


than out of what is; for they can imagine a thou- 


|| sand tales of secret corruption that would have 
| been disclosed, provided they had been permitted 
‘| to ask the questions which were suppressed by 
| the votes of the dominant party; whereas the 
| truth may be, that if the interrogatories had been 
| propounded, the witnesses would have been un- 


able to give any information on the subject. 

But | assert, that under similar circumstances, 
no Speaker has ever been known to act otherwise 
than to give his own political friends a prepon- 
derance. And I go further: I assert that there is 
not now an Opposition member in this House, 
who, if he had been Speaker, would not have 
given his friends a majors upon the committee. 
If there be such a one, I should like to see him, 
and know who he is. The truth is, that in times 
of political and party excitement, we all feel and 
act very much alike upon such questions, and each 


| one prefers his own party to that of his opponents. 
partial men—all men whose judgments were not |, 


It is idle to raise this cry of “‘ party ’’ uponevery 
occasion, when those who raise it would do the 


| same things of which they complain if they had 
_ the power. 


The gentieman from Tennessee informs us that 


any Speaker will ** crawl tg the chair,”’ will remain 
| there, and that, to do so, he must sacrifice inde- 


pendence, patriotism, and honor, and become a 





other Speaker would || 








eee 








Eee [March 2 


a 


gentleman Mean 


crawling? Does every man who stands by 


| his party become a crawler? Why, sir, ft hay, 
They insisted that if we would give them | 


heard that the gentleman himself once haq a 


| friend who was a candidate for Speaker, and tha: 
| the gentleman then thought it was somew 


oo to his friend’s success that he should be 
public treasure, and constituting this agenta great || 


| money king’’ who could wield the entire rev- || 


hat im. 


nown to be a good party man. I have hear 
that he took some pains to convince those who 
doubted his friend’s orthodoxy, that he was , 


| firm supporter of the Administration, and, there. 


fore, ought to receive the votes of the Democraiic 


| party in the House, Perhaps he has changed his 
knew it was not so. Still we gave them a com- || 


| mittee, to satisfy them; and now, after having |) 


opinions since then. If so, no one hasa right to 
complain, as every gentleman’s opinions are his 


_ own, and he has a right to dispose of them as he 


thinks proper. 

Mr. PEYTON rose to explain. He said, jp 
substance, that, when Messrs. Bex and Pox, 
were first candidates for Speaker, he went to the 


| President, and disabused his mind with regard ig 
Mr. B., who was not electioneering for the office 
_and told him that Mr. P. had been seeking the 
| support of some of the nullifiers. 


r. HAMER. I have no wish to discuss mat. 


_ ters so long gone by, nor to enter into a compar. 
| ison of the principles and merits of the two gen. 
| tlemen who were then candidates for the Speaker's 
| chair; but my object was to remind the gentleman 


that, three years ago, he himself thought it no 


| crime for a Speaker to be a decided party man! 


How was the present Speaker elevated to that 
high station? Sir, he was placed there on a. 
count of his eminent abilities, his long and well- 


| tried services in the cause of his country, his 


fidelity to the democratic principles of our Govern- 


_ ment, and because his tons him to any 
1 


other man who was a candidate. Whilst he re. 


_ mains there, I have no doubt he will discharge 
his duties faithfully and fearlessly, without regard 


| to the murmurs or complaints of his political op- 
Why, sir, this is very nearly in the proportion || 


onents. If the gentleman calls this crawling, 80 
eit. In my opinion it is a high and honorable 
career, which any man might be proud to follow, 
Soon after the appointment of our committee, 
we met and organized. From the moment that 


| we commenced our examinations, it was apparent 


that a radical difference of opinion existed between 
the majority and the minority, with respect to the 
powers of the committee. The majority thought 
that they had no authority to look into the affairs 
of the deposit banks, except what the Govern- 
ment derived from the contracts made with those 
banks for the safe-keeping of the public money. 
Obtaining their charters, not from Congress, like 
the late Bank of the United States, but from the 
State governments, we could only control them 
in their operations so far as they had agreed to 
be subject to our direction. The Federal Gor- 
ernment derives no more right to investigate theit 
operations from the fact of having public money 
in the vaults as a deposit, than a private citizen 
does from having a similar amount of ens there 
on general deposit. In either case the deposit 
can be withdrawn whenever the depositor is dis- 
satisfied, or thinks the money unsafe; but in no 
case can the books and transactions of the corpo 
ration be examined, unless the bank voluntarily 
permits it, either by contract, or by concessiol 
when the request is made. So thought the ma 
jority. They looked to the contracts with the 

anks and to the resolution of the House for tht 
quana of their power, and refused to go beyond 
them. 

The minority seemed to think that we had 
some further control over the banks, on account 
of our money being there. They could see some 
analogy between these banks and the old Bank 
of the United States. The latter being subject 
an examination, they supposed the former should 
be too; and that the right which the Government 
had to look after the public treasure drew after 
it the right, to some extent, of scrutinizing the 
operations of the deposit banks. 

In the case of the Bank of the United States, 
we expressly reserved, in the charter, the au 
ty to @xamine ite books and concerns. We never 
pretended to derive the right from any other 
source. To insist that a right to search out 
the hidden dealings of a bank necessarily resul's 


from its being a public depository, would estab- 
lish a most dangerous principle. i 
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out into practical operation, and see to what it | 
would lead. The State governments are now | 
jepositories of public money. They have our 
treasure in their keeping, and are accountable to | 
ys for it, by the law of last session, in the same | 
way that the banks are, According to this doc- 
trine, having the right to look after our money, 
we could appoint a committee, and arm them 
with authority to examine all the proceedings of 
the State governments. We could summon the 
T-easurer, the Auditor or Comptroller, the Secre- 
tary of State, the judiciary, and even the Gov- 
eruor and the Legislature, before us, to give an 
account of their conduct, and to disclose to us the 
whole of their State policy! Who would sub- | 


mit to this? Is there a State in the Union that || 
would degrade itself, by submitting to be thus 1 
catechised? Notone. Yet this state of things 
results from an extension of the principle to which 
] have adverted. : at 

Again, there was a difference of opinion among |, 
us as to the object of the House in appointing the | 
committee. The minority seemed to entertain 
the opinion that the principal object was to ascer- | 
tain the business and character of Reuben M. 
Whitney. They appeared to think that the res- 
olution was a mere wolf-trap to catch a single 
individual; that the House had set us to watch | 
him whilst he was filling his sack out of the pub- | 
lic crib, and to seize him the moment his leg was | 
in the trap, and bring him forthwith to justice. | 
These gentlemen had so often denounced Mr. | 
Whitney within the last year, that he was appar- 
ently uppermost in their thoughts upon all occa- | 
sions, Theirantipathy to him has become a sort 
of monomanta. Indeed, I have sometimes fan- 1 
cied that if they were in the last agonies of death | 
—if the soul were about to separate from the || 
body, and leave its frail tenement for another || 
world,and some one should walk up,and gently |, 
whisper in the ear of the expiring man the words 
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mouse. It was a game where the play was not 
worth the candle. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see declares that they have proven more than they 
ever charged; and 1 am sure he thinks so, or he 
would not make the declaration; but I pronounce 
the investigation to be acompilete failure. Every 
charge which has been made, from any quarter, 
implying that ang agnne of the deposit banks, or | 
of the Treasury 


presidents and cashiers of the deposit banks, and 
of Reuben M. Whitney himself, all concur in the 
establishment of this fact beyond all doubt or 
controversy. If the gentleman from Tennessee 
had not stated that he took an entirely different 
view of the testimony, | should have believed that 


|| considering himself defeated, he had come for- 
ward with a speech to make a diversion in favor | 


of himself and his friends. 


That. gentleman, as 


| well as every other one here, well knows the || 
| effect of a shout of victory. To proclaim, in a 

loud and confident tone of voice, that we have | 
| gained a triumph, often produces an impression 


upon those who hear us, that aids us materially 
in obtaining the very victory which is thus pro- 
claimed in advance. The proclamation of the 
gentlemen, where the journal and reports are 
never seen, will induce many a man to believe 
that he and his friends have been completely suc- 
cessful in this investigation; but those who read 
and think for themselves will come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion, 


If the minority have fully sustained all their | 


charges, and gone even beyond them, it is remark- 


able that such loud complaints are made of the | 
illiberal and rigid construction given to our reso- | 


lution by the majority of the committee! Yet 


| the greater part of the gentleman’s long speech 


ble men of any party, and I will debate the 


epartment, had the control of | 
| all, or of any portion, of the public money, is not | 
| only unsustained, but is positively proven to be false. | 
|The oaths of the Secretary of the Treasury; of | 
| the subordinate officers of the Department; of the 


* Reuben M. Whitney!’’ this name would not | was made up of those complaints? 
only “ stay the pulse of ebbing life,’’ but, making || the resolution require of us /* 
a superhuman effort, he would instantly spring | 


What did 


“Robber !’’ ** Thief !’? ** Deposit banks !’’ ‘* Public | have all, or any of them, by joint or several con- 


money !”? ‘| tract, employed an agent to reside at the seat of 


The majority of the committee did not suppose || Government, to transact their business with the | 


that the House passed the resdlution for the single |, Treasury Department.” 


! 1. To ascertain ‘*‘ whether the several banks | 
to his feet,and with a wild shriek, ery, ‘* Traitor!’’ | employed for the deposit of the public money 


purpose of running down any one individual. We | 
knew that if there was really a corrupt connection | 
between the Treasury and Mr. Whitney, or any | 
one else, the House desired us to ascertain it, and | 
to report the facts to them. We looked to the | 
language of the resolution to see what was in- || 
tended to be the scope of our inquiries. We en- || 
deavored to give a fair and liberal construction | 
to that language, without imagining what latent |) 
intention might have been lurking in the mind of || 
each member who voted for its adoption. This i 
was our rule; and I am perfectly willing that the || 
House and the people shall decide between us || 
and the minority, who adopted a different one, as | 
their course in the committee-room will show | 
when the proceedings are published. 


Our committee is an extraordinary one in some || 
other respects. One of the first things we did || 


2. ‘*What is the character of the business which 
he is so employed to transact.’’ 
3. ** What compensation he receives.”’ 


4. ‘* Whether such agent, if there be one, has | 


been employed at the request, or through the pro- 
curement, of the Treasury Department.”’ 


5. ‘* Whether the business of the Treasury | 
| Department with said banks is conducted through 


the said agent.”’ 
6. ‘* And whether said agent receives any com- 
pensation from the Treasury Department.”’ 
These are the points submitted to us by the 
House for our investigation. Weexamined them 
thoroughly; and, notwithstanding all the intima- 


tions to the contrary, I now defy thé gentleman || 


from Tennessee to show a single instance in which 


the majority of the committee voted to suppress | 
any inquiry or interrogatory, which was author- 


was to adopt a resolution, by which we admitted || ized by a fair construction of the resolution of the 


all the members of the House to be present at our || 
sed this, because it was || 


deliberations. I oppo 
both unprecedented and impolitic. From that day | 
forth libels were issued from the public presses 
against Our committee. The proceedings were 
garbled and misrepresented in the most shameful | 
manner. How the anonymous writers, who made 
these publications, obtained the knowledge of | 
our votes and speeches, I do not know; but the | 
object they had in view was very manifest. It 
was to prejudice the community against the ma- | 
ority of the committee, and thereby break the | 
orce of our report when it should appear. | 
Well, sir, we proceeded with our investigations | 
or nearly two months; meeting, during a greut 
part of that time, at ten in the morning and re- | 
maining until ten and sometimes till eleven at | 
night, with an interval of an hour for dinner. We 
lected almost all the business of the House, 
much of what belonged to our immediate | 
constituents; we have cost the cou some fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollars; and what have we 
found? Literally nothing. It is the old case of 
the mountain in labor, which brought forth a 








House. Give me a jury of twelve honest, sensi- 








| * The following is the resolution of the House : 

|| Resolved, That a committee of nine members be ap- | 
| pointed, whose duty it shall be to inquire whether the sev- | 

eral banks employed for the deposit of the public money | 

have all, or any of them, by joint or several contract, em- || 

|| ployed an agent to reside at the seat«f Government, to 

| transact their business with the Treasury Department ; what | 


is the character of the business which he is so employed to 
transact, and what compensation he receives ; whether such 


agent, if there be one, has been employed at the request, | 


or through the procurement of the Treasury Department ; 


whether the business of the Treasury Department with said | 
banks is conducted through the said agent; and whether, 


he receives any compensation from the Treasury Depart- 


Ho. or Reps. 








int 
with him until doomsday, if we live so long, 
without the slightest apprehension of even parual 
defeat. So far were we from curtailing the in- 
quiry, that if I have anything to reproach myself 
with, it is that I sometimes voted in favor of 
interrogatories which, strictly speaking, did not 
come within the scope of the resolution. But we 
were so anxious to give the minority no cause of 
complaint, that in doubtful cases we leaned to 
their side, and voted for the freedom of investiga- 
tion. Such was my own feeling; and I believe it 
| was the rule that guided the other members who 
| voted with me. 
In the course of our investigation, indeed al- 
| most at the threshold, we ascertained, distinctly, 
that there was no connection whatever between 
the Treasury Department and Mr. Whitney, or 
any other agent of the deposit banks. The state- 
| ments of the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
found on the pages of our printed Journal. Speak- 
ing of the compensation paid to the agent, he 
says, (page 14th:) 
“No request has ever been made to me for any such 
compensation, and no idea was ever entertained by me of 
acceding to it, if made; the agent beiug appointed by and 
for the banks, and not by or for the Department.” 
In regard to Mr. Whitney’s authority and busi- 
ness, he says, (page 11,) that the Department 
never found it necessary to call for the agent’s 
authority, as it has never been necessary for him 
to execute any written official document, ne 
the banks; and the contracts on file are all signe 
by the officers of the banks themselves. 
On page 28 of the journal, we have Mr. Whit- 
ney’s testimony in regard to himself. He swears 
' that he holds ‘‘ no office or agency whatever under 
the Government of the United States, or any 
department thereof; nor has he the control of any 
money or property whatever of the said Govern- 
ment, or any department; nor has he any agency 
whatever which relates to the public money, 
beyond acting as corresponding agent of some of 
the deposit banks.”’ 
Upon pages 32 and 33 will be found Mr. 
Woodbury’s statement in regard to any influence 
of the Department in procuring the appointment 
of Mr. Whitney. He declares that no agent has 
/been appointed at the request or through the 

procurement of the Treasury Department. By 
|| reference to pages 63 and 64, the following ques- 
tion and answer will be found: 

** Has the Treasury Department any use whatever for 
such an agency as that of Reuben M. Whitney?” 

Answer by Mr. Woodhury.—“T am not aware that the 
Department has any use for such an agent.’? 

Much has been said in the Opposition news- 
papers, and in speeches here, of the circulars 
issued by Mr. Whitney to the receivers of land 

offices, directing them what kind of bank paper 
| to receive in payment of the public lands. This 
‘| subject was also examined. In answer to a 
|, question, Mr. Woodbury says, (page 41:) 
ij, “Tf have never given to Mr. Whitney, or conferred on 
him, any authority to instruct the land receivers, in behalf 
|; of the Departinent, on any subject whatever.” 

Mr. Whitney swears (page 87) that the cireu- 
lar sent to the Jand receivers, about which so 
| much complaint has been made, was ‘a printed 
letter, and forwarded to the public land receivers 
by him, as a mere matter of information,’’ but 
not of ‘‘instructions.’’ It was dated 29th of 
August, 1835. All the beautiful figures, and 
| eloquent declamation, upon this subject seem to 
have been lost. ‘The agent printed a letter, and 
sent copies of it to the receivers, as any other 
citizen might have done who took an interest in 
the state of the currency, and who had held a 
conversation with the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
| and upon this slender foundation a most magnifi- 

cent fabric has been erected. Mr. Whitney isa 
'| money king,’’an ‘adjunct Secretary,’’a‘** min- 
|, lon of Executive power,’’ who holds the purse- 


] 
| 


ment ; and that said committee have power to send for per- || Strings of the nation in his own hand. 


| 
in the transactions of any business confided to said agent, 
sons and papers. 

Mr. Gartanp, of Virginia, 

Mr. Pierce, of New Hampshire, 

Mr. Fainrievp, of Maine, 

Mr. Wise, of Virginia 

Mr. Gittet, of New York, 

Mr. Jounson, of Louisiana, 
Mr. Hamer, of Ohio, 

Mr. Martin, of Alabama, 
| Mr. Peyton, of Tennessee, 
were appointed the said committee. 


| 


| Several other important disclosures have been 
| made in the course of thisexamination. For the 
last three years, ever since the removal of the 
| deposits from the United States Bank, the Oppo- 
| sition have been endeavoring to make the people 
} believe that the Administration directed all the 
|| operations of the deposit banks, 80 as to produce 
|| political results favorable to the party in power. 
\ They have asked, in an indignant tone, ‘‘ who 
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can stand u — this tremendous money "whatever to any 


power, wielded by the Executive to sustain him- 
self, and to elect his successor?’’ 
far from there being any truth in these charges, 
it turns out that the party politics of the stock- 
holders, directors, and eee of the banks have 
had no influence whatever in their selection by 
the Secretary; and that, so far as anything is 
known of their politics, a majority of them are 
against the Administration. These facts are sol- 
emnly sworn to by Mr. Woodbury. His state- 


Now, sir, so || 


ments may be seen on pages 51 and 53 of the | 


rinted journal. Who, after this disclosure, will 
have the hardihood to stand up before the Ameri- 
can people, and talk about the Executive wield- 
ing the purse of the nation to corrupt the votes, 
and destroy the freedom of elections? What Op- 
position man will muster the impudence to renew 
this stale falsehood, and give currency to what 
is now known to be utterly untrue? 
does so must assume the responsibility of proving 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be unworthy ot 
belief; or he must ask the public to take his word, 
unsupported by a single fret, in preference to the 
statements of Governor Woodbury, made under 
the solemn sanctions of an oath. In either event, 
he will find that he has undertaken a task as diffi- 
cult and hopeless as that of Sisyphus; and I shall 
be greatly mistaken, if his burden does not drag 
him to the bottom of the hill, and crush him to 
atoms, also, when he shall have arrived there. 
Another charge has been boldly mude in regard 
to the influence of Mr. Whitney, in obtaining a 
removal of public deposits from one bank to an- 
other, and in the selection of deposit banks in the 
first instance. We have been told that if a bank 
desired to be selected asa depository for the pub- 
lic money, it must go down upon its knees to 
Reuben M. Whitney. Ifa deposit bank wanted 


ury, it must raise Mr. Whitney’s salary, or make 
him a present. Now, there is not one word of 
truth in this charge. I speak from the book, 
fully conscious of the strength of my expres- 
sions. Here is the testimony on page 53 of the 
Journal: 

Question.—* Has said Whitney ever solicited you to re- 
move the public deposits from any bank or banks, or cease 
to make the public deposits in them; and, if so, what was 
the character of the reasons assigned by him ?”’ 

Answer by Mr. Woopsury.—* In no case whatever, that 
I recollect.’? 

Question.— Has said Whitney ever recommended any 
bank or banks as banks of deposit, and used his influence 
with you, or any officer of the Government, to procure their 
selection ?”’ 

Answer by Mr. Woopsury.—“ I have no remembrance of 
a single case where Mr. Whitney firetapplied to the Depart- 
ment to have any bank selected; but while the question 
of some of them, afterwards appointed, has been pending, I 
have no doubt Mr. Whitney has spoken on the subject of 
the character or standing of one or two of the number se- 
jected, which were located in Pennsylvania, where he had 
resided, and was acquainted with their standing and busi- 
ness. But I remember no other case ; and in those he used 
no recommendation or influence in their favor beyond the 
statement of facts on the point above named.’’ 

Here are the incontrovertible facts standing in 
opposition to declamation and anonymous slan- 
der. Which is to be believed? Canany man hes- 
itate upon that question? Are we to reverse all 
the established rules adopted in the administra- 
tion of justice, and prefer mere hearsay and con- 
jecture to unimpeachable testimony? He who 
does this is not only willfully blind, but obsti- 
nately wicked; and it would be about as wise to 
enter into an argument with such a man as to 
reason with a tempest, and expect to stay its fury 
by an appeal to its sympathies, or an address to 
its understanding. 

Finally, sir, all the inquiries couched in the 
resolution of the House were fully negatived b 
the proofs adduced before the committee. e 
found— 

1. That the banks had no agent at the seat of 
tsa ** to transact their business with the 

reasury Department. 

2. Therefore, such an agent had no business of 
“—T character whatsoever. 

. And such agent has no compensation. 

4. No agent of any kind had been employed at 
the request, or by the procurement, of the Treas- 
ury Department. , 

. No business of the Treasury Department is 
transacted through said agent. 
6. The Department pays no compensation 


He who || 





|| the 
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_ has ever been asked for. 

| suspended all further examination, and reported 
| their pone to the House. But as we found 
| thatt 

| the deposit banks residing here, and as it was 
| possible that something might leak out, to show 
| an improper connection between this agent and 


_ the Government, we allowed the minority to pro- || ,, 
ceed in their inquiries. They did proceed; and || g 


such another string of interrogatories as they have 
| recorded upon the journal of our committee, can- 
not, in my opinion, be found upon the pages of 
an 
_ will be a literary and legislative curiosity, which 
| ought to be preserved for the benefit of commit- 


| tees who may meet in after times to engage in || 
\| 


| 


| presume that about the time named in the gues. 
| 


| similar undertakings. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has complained 
| that Mr. Whitney gives large parties, and that 
| the members of Congress attend them—drinking 
his wine, and partaking of his hospitality. Iam 
not of the number who are thus indciged, I have 
| never attended his parties, drank his wine, nor 
| enjoyed his cheer. I have known him for two 
| or three years; have met him in the streets and 


| ities that pass between acquaintances. I know 
| nothing of his coe history, or his former char- 
| acter and employments. If he is a bad man, I 
| am not disposed, either as an individual or as a 


party man, to become responsible for his miscon- | 


| duct; if he be a good one, I am willing he should 
| enjoy all the benefits that result from the posses- 
| sion of a fair moral character. 

every other citizen. If he were connected with 
overnment, I should feel bound to examine 
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nt of the banks, and none lI the witness (Mr. Woodbury) whether he had ou 
€ | personal objections to Mr. 
Here the committee might very properly have || —in other words, whether he liked or disliked 


} 


ublic document now in existence. The book || 





| 
| 





| 


To me he is like | 


‘ 
i 


| 
' 


| his standing and conduct; but as he is not, [ shall | 
to retain its funds, orto get more from the Treas- | 
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hitney as an agen, 


the man! In the affirmative on this question we 
find Messrs. Wise and Peyton. In the negatiy, 


ere was a corresponding agent of some of || Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Gillet, J ohnson, ang 


Hamer. 


On the same page is this interesting quest 
offered to Mr. Woodbury: & question, 


Have you ever anthorized the editor or editors of the 
obe, a newspaper in this city, during the month of April 
1836, or at any time, to deny any supposed relation or coy’ 
nection of Reuben M. Whitney with the Treasury Depan. 
ment??? 

This interrogatory was refused by the same 
vote as the other. We are totally unable to per. 
ceive what the Secretary’s opinion of Mr. Whit. 
ney, as a man, had to do with our inquiries; o; 
what Congress could do with the information jf 
they had it. We were equally at a loss to dis. 
cover what we had to do with the editorial article 
of the Globe in April, 1836, or at any other time. 
I have not examined the files of the Globe; but | 


tion, the editors made some such denial as tha 


| mentioned; and the object of the interrogator 
|| seemed to be, to ascertain whether they told the 
| elsewhere, and have interchanged the usual civil- | 


truth; whether, in other words, the witness had 
given them authority, such as they stated he had, 
in that number of their newspaper. If the House 
had directed us to inquire into the character of 
the Globe for truth and veracity, we should have 
done so; but, until they clothed us with such 
powers, we did not feel at liberty to arraign the 
editors before our committee for that purpose, 
This, I suppose,-was another evidence of our 
** rigid construction.”’ 

We have been denounced by the gentleman 
from Tennessee as a ‘* packed committee,” ap. 


not trouble myself about him, further than to || pointed by the Chair for party purposes. Upon 


|| apply the rule to him that the community has | 


|| made applicable to all other men, ‘ to consider | 


| | 


eS 


| him honest, until the contrary is proven.”’ 
But to the interrogatories which were offered 
| by the omnes 4 and were voted down by the 
| majority, not allowing them to be put to the wit- 
| nesses. Upon page 61 of the journal will be 
| found the following question, offered by the mi- 
| nority: 
| Do you know Reuben M. Whitney’s general character 
| for truth and veracity? and would you believe him on oath, 
when strongly tempted to swear falsely ? 
**Mr. Hamer objected to this question; and it was decided 
in the negative by the following vote: 
*“ YEAS—Messrs. Wise and Peyton—2. 


“NAYS—Meesrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, John- 
son, and Hamer—6.”’ 


So this question was voted down. We of the 
majority sought in vain, in the resolution of the 
House, for authority to inquire into the general 
character of R. M. Whitney. We could not find 
itthere. We knew of no other source from which 
we derived power, and of course we voted down 
the question as improper. This, I suppose, is 
one of the cases of illiberality of which the gen- 

tleman from Tennessee complains. This is a 
| specimen of what he calls a rigid construction of 
the resolution of the House. 

What was the next inquiry made, or attempted 





to be made, by these gentlemen? Here it is: 


“Is Reuben M. Whitney, or not, according to the best 
| of your knowledge, information, or belief, concerned in 
speculation in the public lands, or in stocks, orin the money 
market in any way ?”’ 





This also was voted down, We discovered 
no authority in the resolution to hunt after the 
speculations of private citizens, We could not 

rceive what right we had to inquire whether 
Mr. Whitney had, or had not, purchased a piece 
of land, a town lot, a horse, or a cow, and sold 
it for more than he gave. Congress, and the 
committees of Congress, ought to have something 
else to do than to meddle with all the private 
affairs of individuals, to examine the state of their 
transactions, the profits they have made in trade 
during the last year, or the sums they have lost 
by bad bargains. Not conceiving this to be any 
| part of our duty we voted against the question, 
and thereby gave another evidence of our “ illib- 

erality.”” 








may be found on page 64. It proposed to as 
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Another question voted down by the awe } 


page 99 may be found the strongest evidence, as 

I think, which the gentleman can produce in sup- 
| port of this charge. The gentleman himself pro- 
pounded the question to General Van Ness, the 
president of the Bank of the Metropolis in this 
city: ‘* Did or did not some one or more of the 
officers of the bank oppose very strongly hisem- 
os pac gl (as agent) **on personal grounds’ 

id any one of them go so far as to say, if he” 
(Whitney) ‘‘ came to that board in that capacity, 
he would kick him out of the bank?’’ Woull 
you believe it, Mr. Chairman? the committe 
voted down this question, and would not allow 
the gentleman from Tennessee to ask it! Could 
stronger evidence be given of their beings 
‘** packed committee?’? What! not allow thegen- 
tleman to prove what some officer of a bank, for 
which Mr. Whitney has never been the agen, 
had said about Whitney, in a conversation hell 
some time and somewhere, with somebody about 
some things, and this agency among the rest! 
Why, sir, it was a most outrageous procedure 
on the part of the committee. No wonder the 





| gentleman thinks they were ‘‘ packed.” How 


could a reasonable man come to any other con- 
clusion? 

Well, sir, on page 104, we have another speci- 
men of the illiberality of this ‘* packed majority,” 
who have been engaged in suppressing the trut 
by their votes. The gentleman from Virgina 
(Mr. Wise] offered to ask a witness (Mr. Coxe) 
whether he, as attorney for Mr. Whitney’s cred- 
itors, had not instituted suits against Whitney’ 
What amount Whitney owed; who was his ball; 
whether execution had been issued against him; 
whether Whitney had not offered to compromist; 
whether he had not threatened to put his prop- 
erty out of his hands; and, finally, to whom the 
carriages, furniture, &c., in his possession be- 
longed? All of which interrogatories were voted 
down by the majority. The “ packed majority 
could not understand what the House wanted 
with such information. They were — enough 
to sup that the amount of Mr. Whitney’ 
debts was a matter between him and his creditors; 
that his giving bail, and threatening to put his 
property out of his hands, (if he ever did 80) 
were occurrences between private citizens whi 
not unfrequently happen, and with which the 
legislative and executive departments of our Gov- 
ernment have eae do. ‘ 

The Judiciary settles all these questions; #n4 
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| 24rn Cone....2p Sess. West Point Academy—Mr. Smith. Ho. or Reps. 
= gyre : Tl ‘ aa tet. i dell sata ial TE ect tile conidia atk eet) ae mn 
ny we proposed to have the lawyers and judges to || man,*I will close, by referring gentlemen to pages | Providence may avert them from our country, 
ent dispose of this case as they do of all others which | 223 and 254, where ag? om find the minority in- | and allow us to remain a free, a happy, and a 
Ked come befure them. But least of all did we sup- || quiring whether Mr. Whitney was nota traitor united people. 
We ose that either the Congress or people of the || and smuggler during the late war with Great Brit- 4 
ve, Tited States cared whether Mr. Whitney rode | ain; wher he was not a gambler; and whether bbs ‘ 
and in a carriage or went on foot; or, if he did ride, | he had not, at some former period, kept a faro WEST POINT ACADEMY. 
whether the carriage belonged to himeelf or to || bank for the accommodation of gamblers! Of oe 
on somebody else. Not less surprising, however, || course, these inquiries were voted down, as un- REMARKS OF HON. F. O. J. SMITH, 
was the proposition to ascertain how much furni- '| authorized by the resolution of the House, and, 
ture he had in his house, and to whom that || to use the language of the witness, ‘ inquisito- | OF MAINE, 
- belonged. Yes, sir, we were about to take an | rial’’ in their character, Occasionally, some mem- In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CON. inventory of his household goods; to learn how || bers of the majority voted with the minority in February 28, 1837 
on, many plates, how many knives and forks he had, || favor of questions which were not clearly author- ey ny ’ 
and what number of spoons he had in his posses- || ized by the resolution of the House. They were || On the motion of Mr. McKay, of North Carolina, to strike 
‘me sion; and whether he had paid for them all, or || inclined, in whatever could be deemed a doubtful | from the bill of appropriations for West Point Academy 
Der not! What a dignified and statesmanlike business || case, to lean in favor of investigation. Thechair- | the item of $30,000 proposed in addition to the amount 
hit. this would have been for members of Congress. | man, [Mr. Gartanp,] more frequently than any heretofore appropriated for the erection of a building for 
Or Sir, we did not believe that we had any authority | other member, voted with the minority. Being |; Tecttation and exercise. 
r if to make such examinations; nay, we were satis- || the author of the resolution, he found himselfina | Mr. SMITH said he could not, in justice to the 
dis. fied that the House could not, under our Consti- || delicate position; and, desiring to leave no ground | committee, nor to the country, consent to have 
cles tution, have conferred such a power, if it had || of complaint on their part, he voted with them || the remarks of the honbesbie gentlemen from 
me, tried; and we never dreamed that this body would || much oftener than any other member of the ma- || New York and Pennsylvania [Messrs. Camane- 
at | condescend so low as to attempt to investigate || jority. He is now reaping the reward of his lib- || Lenc and Incersott} go forth without a few 
les- such a trivial and despicable subject as the kitchen || erality. The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. | words of reply, even though it were late in the 
hat furniture of a private citizen! Yet, for entertain- | cee compliments him for the honesty and || evening, and all of the committee are anxious to 
ory ing these opinions, and acting upon them, we are || candor displayed in his votes, but is utterly aston- | avoid discussion upon this and all other subjects. 
the denounced as a ** packed committee !”’ | ished at the report which he has presented to the | I will be brief as practicable, and confine myself 
had Progressing with this subject, we find, on page || House. In other words, he praises his good in- | to such suggestions only as the remarks of the 
ad, 116 of the journal, the minority inquired whether || tentions, but laments his want of capacity to see || two gentlemen, to whom I have adverted, have 
Use Mr. Whitney did not write part of the President’s || the force and bearing of the testimony which has | rendered absolutely proper to be now made. 
of last annual message? In pages 118 and 123, we || been taken. || And first, sir, I beg leave to call the attention 
ave find them asking the important question, “for I have thus run rapidly over a number of cases, || of the committee to the paragraph of this bill pro- 
uh whom did R. M. Whitney electioneer during the || to show the character of the interrogatories which |, posed to be stricken out. It is an appropriation 
the jast presidential campaign?’’ Was he for Mr. || the minority wished to submit to the witnesses. || of THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, in addition to the 
8, Van Buren, for General Harrison, Judge White, || For voting down these and similar questions, we || amount already appropriated, for the erection of 
our or Mr. Webster? Upon page 120 the minority, || are now charged with muperatity! Sir, repel || a building within which to exercise and drill the 
it appears, inquired whether this agent did not || the insinuation, as entirely unwarranted by any || cadetsat West Point. The gentleman from Penn- 
nan sometimes write editorials for the Globe. They || vote we have given, and as wholly unfounded in || sylvania, [Mr. Incersoxt,} who reported this 
ap- were determined to-make an important man of || fact. || bill, and who never engages himself in any sub- 
Don him in spite of all he could do to the contrary. || The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Peyton] || ject without making himself entire master of all 
, a8 Whilst he was watching the interests of his em- || sometimes quotes poetry; and on the present oc- || its parts, will do the committee the justice, I trust, 
up- ployers, and corresponding with them upon sub- || casion has Sven an allusion from Shakspeare. | to inform them, when he shall next take the floor, 
r0- jects connected with their banking operations, the || I am sure the gentleman owes the bard no malice; || what the amount heretofore appropriated for this 
the minority were determined to show that he was || and yet he has egregiously misrepresented him. || same building, in which to exercise the cadets, 
his the great necromancer who, unknown and un- When an orator is driven from facts to poetry, || actually has been; that, if we decide on the pro- 
the seen, was controlling all the moneyed operations || to obtain weapons for his cause, the prospect || priety of having such a building, we may also 
m- of the yeoraasion secret movements of his || must be gloomy; but if he should fall into errors, || tnow how much we have heretofore taken from 
ds? supernatural skill. But, in addition to all his || even with his poetry, it makes the case assume || the public Treasury for its erection, and to what 
ie” other employments, he undertook to give direc- || a still more unpromising aspect. He who inno- || sum the $30,000 now proposed will be an addi- 
ty, tion to public opinion; and, for that purpose, || cently misrepresents poctry, may, with the same || tion. 
uld sometimes took command of ‘‘ the great Globe || good intentions, misrepresent facts. '| The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
tee itself.’” These interrogatories were also voted The gentleman told us of the tall precipice | CAMBRELENG] says that this proposed building is 
ow down by the majority of the committee. upon which King Lear stood, and viewed men || to protect the cadets during the inclemency of the 
uld In the course of my reading and observation, || walking on the beach below, who looked no larger || winter season, when the snow is from two to six 
ra Ihave had occasion to notice a number of most || than mice! Now, sir, I have read this play of || feet deep, and has urged upon the committee the 
en: remarkable falls; but none has ever occurred, || Shakspeare, and have found no such incident. I || extreme hardship of requiring the cadets to per- 
for which appeared more extraordinary than the one || remember that the Earl of Gloster, after losing || form their exercises in the open air in such an in- 
nt, lam about to mention. After these interroga- ||} both his eyes, accidentally met his own son, || clement and cold region as that where West Point 
eld tories which I have just mentioned, can you im- || without knowing him, and obtained the young || is situated. Sir, if the gentleman would extend 
out agine, sir, what followed ? Why the minority || man’s consent to conduct him to the cliffs near || his inquiries somewhat further north or east, he 
at! inquired where Reuben got his stationery? Oh! || Dover; from which he intended to throw himself, || would find that at points where the winters are 
ure what a falling off was there my countrymen! || and put an end to his life. The son, aware of his || still more inclement than at West Point, and 
the From making a Chief Magistrate, writing the || intention, and determined to save him, persuaded || where the snow lies for months in succession from 
ow President’s message, and conducting the official || his father, whilst they were upon a perfect level, || two to eight feet deep, a very large and useful 
on- organ, down to a few quills and a quire of paper! || that they were climbing a hill; and at a certain || and ae portion of the citizens not only 
But they were not satisfied to stop here. They || point convinced him that they were upon the || incur the snows and storms of winter by day 
Ci next inquired who paid the postage on his letters, prink ofan awful precipice, at the bottom of which || without workshops or buildings to protect them, 
i and whether he received many ‘‘free”’ letters? To || men appeared no larger than mice. The father || but actually pursue the business of months amid 
uth ascertain these important facts we had the mes- || threw himself headlong from what he supposed || such snows and storms, without a roof or board, 
nia senger of the Treasury Departmentand the penny || to be this tall cliff, but which was in reality a || orso much asa shingle, to cover and protect them 
ce) post of the city called before us. The former || level plain: and the son, changing his voice, con- || by either day or night, and do not dream of mur- 
ed- swore that when Mr. Whitney came into the || gratulated him, in a new character, at the bottom || muring. But, forsooth, the young cadet at West 
y? Treasury Department on business he sometimes || of the supposed cliff, upon the miraculous preserva- || Point, who goes there to acquire an education for 
ull; used the pen, ink, and paper on the table in the || tion of his life. himself; who is clothed and fed, and even paid 
m; ante-room for the purpose of writing a note or Now, I can easily imagine howa man who has || for his time, by the Government while acquiring 
$e; memorandum, as did any other person who chose || lost both his eyes can be thus imposed upon; but || his education, cannot endure the atmosphere of 
Op to do so, and as we constantly see done in all our || how a gentleman of ordinary intelligence, in the || West Point, without a magnificent building to 
the public offices. - The latter stated that Mr. Whit- || full possession of all his faculties, can mistake a || shield him during the few hours in the week, while 
be- hey got a good many letters, and paid the postage |! level plain for a towering mountain, or a fall of || in the act of being drilled, as part of his educa- 
ed on them like a man. He could not tell us how || six feet for one of several thousand, is to me || tion! The Government is called upon to appro- 
y many ‘* free’ letters were received by the agent || wholly inexplicable Still it may be so; for a || priate $30,000 in addition to what has already 
ed in the course of the year. The testimony of these || careful examination of our proceedings will show || been appropriated for the purpose, to protect the 
gh two witnesses will be read with deep attention _ that the gentleman from Tennessee has fallen |! young cadet, who is preparing to be a soldier, 
y's y the American people! They disclose import- || into errors quite as gross’as those attributed by || against this temporary, and yet most salutary, 
rs; ant facts which every man ought to understand. | the poet to the blind Earl of Gloster. exposure as I esteem it. Sir,is Congress pre- 
his Itisa pity the penny post could not tell us how || __ I will close my observations by expressing the | pared thus to pamper the effeminacy of these young 
Ds) many “‘ free” letters Mr. W. receives. The || hope that the evils which the gentleman so clearly || gentlemen, at such an expense, too, upon the 
ch public would then have been satisfied. This is || foresees may never appear to any eye but his || public Treasury? Is it not enough to educate 
. os Pore upon which they must feel very great || own, or, if they do, that the hand of a kind || them for nothing, and to pay them for their time, 
Nv iety ! 





To fatigue the committee no longer with details 
which are perfectly familiar to you, Mr. Chair- 





| 


committee, was in the chair during this debate. 


* Mr. Pierce, of New Hampshire, a member of the select 


while you are oceraing them, and that you pro- 
vide for their comfortable subsistence, comforta- 
ble lodgings, and all the ordinary comforts, not to 
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. the private enterprise and munificence, and thirst | 





say numerous luxuries of life, without ettempt- || into a discussion of the institution. 


ing to keep them forever within doors, to be raised 
like children? Iam 9 to it; and I think, 
whenever the people o 


this nation shall be made || 
acquainted with the fact, they, too, will be opposed | 
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I have not 
| now spoken, except upon the impulse given b 

| the remarks of the gentlemen from New York 
| and Pennsylvania; and now, instead of going into 
the facts that do exist in relation to the Eeabon - 


to it. || I can assure gentlemen that I have but scarcely 


The gentleman from New York says, the ex- | 
posure of the cadets is very great, and that among | 
other duties, they are required to perform camp | 


duties for three months in the year. Itis true, sir, 


that the law of Congress imposes three months’ | 


camp duty upon the cadet. But the same tender 
spirit of guardianship which has suggested the 


expediency of housing the cadets from the atmos- | 


phere while performing their drill duties and ex- 
ercises, has in some way construed away one 


third of the law of Congress upon this subject, | 
and, instead of three months’ camp duty, as the || 


law requires, the cadets are required, by the rules 
and regulations of the institution, to camp out 


only two months of the year, and for this pur- | 


ose, sir, every species of camp utensils and camp 
urniture that Government money can purchase, 
are provided for them; and this same duty, thus 


eae forth here by the gentleman from New | 


ork as a severe hardship, is in fact so tempered 
to the cadets as to become a mere luxury—a mat- 
ter of absolute preference among the cadets. The 


gentleman from New York will find by the rules || 


and regulations of the Academy, the months of 


July and August, or of August and September,* |) 


are selected for this camp duty: seasons of the 


year, sir. when it isabsolutely a luxury and priv- | 


ilege for the cadets to leave their close quarters, 
and confined rooms, to perform duty out door, and 


to spend the nights in their well furnished camps. | 
Sir, the hardships and exposure of the cadets are | 


nothing compared with those of the generality of 
our fellow-citizens in the North, in their ordinary 


ursuits;and yet we arecalled upon to add to their | 
uxuries—two-hundred-and-fifty-dollart horses to | 


ride, splendid camp equipage to protect them from 


the dews and damp air of summer, and magnifi- | 
cent buildings to shield them in their winter ex- || 
I think itis high time for Congress, and | 


ercises. 
for the people of this nation, to reflect seriously 
upon these matters, and to inquire with somewhat 
of particularity into the character of this institu- 
tion. 

But the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 


reputation of the West Point Academy for mor- 
ality in issue, at this time, and sets it out, in elo- 
quent description, as preéminently pure and irre- 
proachable in this respect. 

Sir, does not the honorable gentleman know 


approached them. I have been willing, and am 
at another time, and upon a proper occasion that 
| will occur hereafter, and leave the people of this 
nation to judge of them dispassionately. 
port upon the subject of this institution will be 


Kentucky [Mr. Hawes] has assured the House. 


From that report, all will be able toforman opinion | 


as to the policy of the institution in its present 
shape and under its present discipline. That 


|| discipline, I think all will agree. But I wish not 
|| to discuss either at this time. 
however, and let the country know, something 


about the expensive buildings now in progress at | 
West Point, before we conclude to add this fur- | 


| ther appropriation of thirty thousand dollars to 
the expenses of the institution; and, while I am 
| up, I will call the attention of the honorable gen- 
| tleman who reported this bill to another item in 
it, which embraces forage for horses among other 
matters, and I wish him to specify to the com- 


thousand dollars, contained in this item, is based 
_| upon the proposed supply of forage. We have 
stricken out the appropriation for purchasing 
| horses, and another part of the bill provides for- 
age for the officers’ horses; hence a portion of 
the item now adverted to should probably be 
stricken out.* 


THE SALT TAX. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. STRANGE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

| In Senate, February 24, 1837, 

| On Mr. Bentron’s Resolution to Abolish the Duty on Salt. 

Mr. STRANGE observed that the very deep 


| dered it exceedingly painful for him to address 


| from rising in his place and disclaiming sentiments 
|| awd opinions uttered by the Senator from South 
‘| Carolina, in the name of the whole South, in 
|| which he differed with him toto celo. Buton the 
|| present occasion he was compelled, both by duty 


that the history of this institution, within a few | 20d inclination, earnestly to protest against the 
years back, only, bears quite different testimony || Practice into which that Senator had fallen—of 
upon thissubject? Does not the gentleman know || assuming to speak for the whole South; in which || blows at each feature of the odious system. 


the fact—a fact well substantiated by the Register | 
of Debates in your library—that, only afew years | 
since, the Government was forced into the neces- | 
sity of purchasing up, at an expense of ten thou- | 
sand dollars, a neighboring tavern-stand, as the | 
only means of saving the institution from being | 
overwhelmed and ruined by the gross immorali- | 
ues of the cadets? Is not the gentleman aware | 
that the whole argument urged to force and justify | 
the Government into this purchase was, that the | 
moral power of the Academy was unequal to the 

counter influences of the neighboring tavern? And | 
are we to be told, sir, that this institution stands 
forth in its history preéminently pure, and above | 
comparison with the institutions that exist upon | 


for knowledge, that characterize our countrymen? 

I maké these suggestions, and allude to these 
facts, not voluntarily and from a wish to create | 
a discussion upon either the merits or demerits | 
of the Academy. When I made the proposition | 
to strike from this bill the ten thousand dollars 


proposed to be appropriated for the purchase of || it had 


|| general term the State he had the honor to repre- 


sent was of course included. He was unwilling 
to see North Carolina tacked as a tail to any 
kite, or brought to act under any dictation. He 
was perfectly content that South Carolina should 
| be represented b¥ the Senators she had herself 
chosen. They were signally able to represent 
her, and doubtless they fairly expressed her views 
| upon this and all other subjects; but they had 
no right to speak in the name of the whole South, 
and, so far as North Carolina was concerned, he 
claimed for himself and his colleague the sole 
right of speaking for her upon that floor, as long 
as she herself thought proper to intrust them wit 
that honor. He was not for making invidious 
| comparisons, but he hazarded nothing in saying 
that in all of which man has reason to be proud, 
North Carolina was behind no State in the Union. 
She would act in all matters according to her own 
sense of right, and would on no occasion, be 
either led or bullied. Among the characteristics 
of her people were prudence and good sense, but 
a his lot to witness on this floor lan- 





horses, I neither intended nor desired to enter | guage of much rashness and indiscretion, as he 





* The note adverted to is as follows: 


“38. During the months of July and August the cadets 
will be encamped, and the instruction will be exclusively 


military. During the remaining ten months of the academic | 


| conceived, uttered in the name of the South. 

| He would instance particularly some remarks 
of the Senator, uttered the other day, upon the 
| subject of abolition, which he disapproved at the 
‘time, but refrained from objecting to, for the 





year, tnatenstion wit ba given im all the eourses.”—Page || Teasun before stated. He did not believe it either 


4 of Regulations of the 
t The same bill proposed $10,000 to purchase forty horses 


| politic or proper, on every occasion of difference 


| 
j 


for the use of the institution. i| 


* This was subsequently done by the committee. 


now willing, to have these facts brought to light | 
A re- |' 


made ren) as the honorable gentleman from | 
Mr 


some grave objections exist to both its shape and |: 


Let us know, | 


mittee what proportion of thesum of over thirteen || 


_ reverence he entertained for this body always ren- 





| between us and our northern brethren 
| throwing down the gauntlet of defiance, 
been done then. We assemble here from d 


s to be 
88 had 
’ : ifferen 
portions of the Union, to confer together for the 
|| good of the whole. Far be it from him to advanc, 
| the dangerous doctrine of the consolidationis, 
| that each member of this body is the representa’ 
tive of the whole Union. No, no; each one jy 
| the peculiar representative of those who elect him: 
but in his representative capacity is governed, o, 
rather should be, by the same laws of propriety 
| mutual concession, and common honesty, which 
govern individuals in their intercourse with each 
other. He was not so credulous as to believe 
that any mind can be altogether freed from the 
| shackles of interest; but with the high intellectygj 
| powers which in general characterize the mem. 
oe of the National Legislature, we may reason. 
_ ably expect that sound and liberal views of public 
| policy will control their deliberations. Instead 
| then, of arousing their passions by threatenins 


denunciations, our appeals should be addressed 
to their reason, and to that sense of common 
| interest which recognizes the real good of the 
whole in the welfare of each and every part, 
These appeals would seldom be disregarded, 
|, while threats and defiance, if productive of no 
| other evil, must tend to weaken the bonds of our 
| Union. 
But to come to the matter more immediate 
| under consideration: the Senator from South Car. 
olina had made most extraordinary appeals to 
those representing southern States, and assumed 
| over them a sort of dictatorial power to which he, 
| for one, was not disposed to submit. In one par. 
, ticular he and the Senator from South Carolina 
agreed; and that was, in holding a tariff for pro- 
tection to be unconstitutional. For the mainte- 
nance of this position it was, if he rightly under. 
stood the matter, that South Carolina had placed 
|, herself in hostile attitude to the rest of the Union, 
, and had nearly involved the country in the hor- 
rors of civil war. On one of the very few occa- 
! 


| sions on which he had heretofore addressed the 
| Senate, he had remarked upon the great diversity 
| of operation of human minds; by what various 
| processes they arrive at the same conclusions, or 
_ wander into different results from the same prem- 
| ises; and of this the Senator from South Carolina 
| and himself now presented an example. They 
agreed in the existence of an evil, but differed 
wey. very widely, as to the remedy. They 
were both opposed to a tariff for protection; but 

| the Senator from South Carolina believed that the 
|, vote on the part of the southern Senators to re- 

| peal the duty on salt would rivet the tariff upon 

| them; while he, on his part, believed the object 
| of removing the tariff most attainable by direct 


} He did not understand the Senator from South 
| Carolina as objecting to present action upou any 
| other ground than that of an act of Congress, 
|| which has been called in debate the compromise 
| act; but in relation to tHfis he solemnly warns the 
| southern Senators not to forfeit the vast advant- 
_ages held under it by the South for any benefit 
| they may hope to derive from an immediate re- 
duction of the tariff. But at the very moment 
| the Senator speaks of a compact from which the 
, South is deriving advantages, he disclaims being 
| himself bound by it. If he is not bound by it, 
who is? By adhering to the terms of the act of 
1833, he urges we will secure certain benefits 
the South, while by disturbing it the manufar- 
| turing interests will be released from the pledges 
| under which it places them. What pledges? If 
| any pledge exists on their part, where is the evl- 
dence of it? Do any of the northern gentlemen 
acknowledge themselves under any pledge? | 
| have heard none; but I have listened with sur- 
| prise to the Senator from South Carolina, insist- 
_ Ing upon a compact binding upon them, while on 
his own part he disavows any obligation. How 
can there be a compromise without es? oF 
_ how shall an obligation be effectual on the one 
side, and have no correspondent force on the 
other? The concession of the Senator seems to 








1833, as a compact or compromise. It does not 
upon its face profess to have any such character, 
but stands upon the statute book like any other 
act of Congress, subject to modification or re 


Ee 


me utterly to destroy the character of the act of 











ing, for the mere purpose of breaking them in a 

















_ my constituents, and I feel that it is my duty to | the traders when his hunt is over. Mr. Astor 
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be at the pleasure of the law-making power. If from would convince him, that in this body, as well as | country last year was $1,697,682, paying a duty 
had any circumstance not oe upon its face, it | elsewhere, men are not always what they seem; | of $339,536 40. This duty, if continued, would 
sas jg entidled to more sacred regard than other laws | but, for the present, he had just groundsforcon- operate as protection to the producers of the 
the gsed at the same, or any other session of Con- fiding in the sincerity of those who brought for- | article in our own country, and, in bis opinion, 
nee s, let the circumstance be pointed out, let us| ward this measure. He believed it to be their | it could not now be abandoned without serious 
ist, — the proof of its existence. He could oe honest purpose to carry it out in all its apparent | inconvenience, and perhaps ruin, to the estab- 
ta. recive, from the delicate position in which South |! fairness. e€ saw no compromise standing in | lishments I have referred to in New Jersey and 
is Carolina stood immediately preceding the passage | the way of a vote to suppress the dut on salt. || Indiana. 
im; of this act, it might be viewed by her with pecu- | He perceived no advantages to be gained in futuro || The same may be said of the reduction of the 
or jiar interest, and demand from her the most pro- || by declining to do so; he was satisfied that the | duty on blankets used in the Indian trade. The 
ty, found respect, and exercise over her actions a sort present interests of those whom he represented || Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] who ad- 
ich of magic control; but no reason had et been || would be promoted by its suppression; and he || vocates the reduction, does so on information fur- 
ch shown why to any other State of the Union it || was certain they would not receive, as an apology ] nished to him by John J. Astor, of the American 
Ve should be held as anything more than an ordinary | from him; that the Senator from South Carolina | Fur Company. It is true that blankets suited to 
the actof Congress. Its binding efficacy asa compact || had assured him their interests would be more || the trade with the northwestern Indians have 
ial or compromise, was disavowed on one side of the || certainly promoted by postponing a present and | never been manufactured in the United States. 
m- House, and not avowed on the other. But inde- || certain good, to one uncertain in itself in the dis- || The blankets described in Mr. Astor’s letter, 
m= pendent of any obligation to respect this act, the | tant future. || which was read to the Senate, are manufactured 
lig Senator from South Carolina seems to think that || eer | in England especially for that trade. Many years 
d, in 1842 we of the South will stand in a much |, THE TARIFF. || ago an English company, the Northwest or Hud- 
ng better situation oe the act of 1833 — || — son Bay Sn eaar es Government 
ed tered than we shall do by any present modifi- |, : of Great Britain to trade with the northwestern 
on cations we can a, make. This position is | REMARKS OF HON. JOHN TIPTON, Selidinateatedepatinacantidantabeeamaanie 
he plausible enough, nego e act of — is in || OF INDIANA, || scription of blankets nn called ee 
rt, truth a compromise; but in denying that one |) 9 blankets, through their trading post on Hudson 
d, party is bound by it, while he insists that the || In Stware, February *4, 1837, || bay, or by way of Montreal snd Bdachiona, and 
no other is not, the Senator abandons every legal |, 2" the proposition to recommit the bill toalter and amend || distributed as presents from the British Govern- 
ur idea of a compromise; and that being done, he | the several acts imposing duties on imports. || ment, or sold by the fur traders to the Indians, 
was altogether at a loss to perceive any other || Mr. TIPTON said, that as he expected to sep- || and from that circumstance are best known to 
ly ground of advantage to be claimed from it. arate, on the vote about to be taken, from most || them as Mackinac blankets. Every trader who 
Mt But the Senator warns us against an insidious | of the political friends with whom he generally || goes into the Indian country finds it his interest 
to attempt to induce the unwary southern Senators |, acted, and intended to act, whenever he could do || to satisfy the Indiana that his are Mackinac 
ed to abandon the strong groun _ now occupy, || so without injury to his immediate constituents || blankets. These blankets are superior to any 
e, by holding out to them fallacious hopes of an al- || or his country, he must claim the attention of || goods of that description manufactured on this or 
ir teration of the tariff advantagcous to the South, || the Senate while he would briefly state some of || the other side of the water, owing, perhaps, in 
4a with a view to open the whole subject, and ulti- || the reasons that would govern his vote on the || some degree, to the superior quality of the wool 
0- mately to fix upon us a tariff more burdensome | motion to recommit the bill under consideration. || from which they are manufactured, under the fos- 
than that of 1828. He has given us a recital, in || He considered it wise in an American statesman, || tering care and wise policy of Great Britain to her 
r which he seeks to fix upon those who bring for- || when legislating to regulate the duties on foreign || manufacturers. We see ourselves unable to 
d ward this measure flagrant falsehood and perfidy || goods imported into this country, to look with an || compete with them,and we should learn wisdom 
i, ona former occasion, and from thence very ra- || eye as well to the protection of American industry || by experience, and protect and encourage our 
t tionally argues that they are not to be trusted || astorevenue. That opinion had governed his vote || own manufacturers of blankets and other woolen 
a now. But we must be permitted to doubt the || on the famous compromise bill of 1833, and on all || goods. 
le correctness of the representation he had made. || other laws which had passed the Senate regulating || A few years ago an effort was made by a woolen 
y He did not mean to say that the Senator had not |’ duties on foreign imports, since he had had the | manufacturer in Indiana to manufacture blankets 
is represented things as they impressed themselves | honor of a seat here. He was opposed to agi- || for the northwestern Indians. A sample was sent 
nr upon his mind; but we all know when the pas- || tating the tariff question at this short session of || to one of our outposts for presentation; the nap 
I sions and feelings are excited, we see each other, Congress. It was not called for by an expres- | was fine and substantial as that description of 
a and eac’. other’s conduct, in false lights,and draw | sion from the people, but it had been forced upon | blankets are generally made, but the wool was 
y conclusions the most erroneous and unjust. The |, us; and Senators had given usa history of the || not long and fine as the wool on the Mackinac 
J Senator was much excited at the period of which || passage of the tariff bill of 1828, as connected || blankets, owing, perhaps, as much to the inferior 
y he speaks, and his fervid imagination led him to |, with President-making of that day, and some || quality of the wool used as to the mechanical 
It believe that a deception had been practiced upon || gentlemen, it seemed to him, not looking to the || part of their fabrication; and he was convinced 
8 him, because matters had not resulted according || future. He was not concerned in the tariff of || that it would be wise in this Government to afford 
P to his wishes and expectations. The Senator’s |, 1828, and was unwilling to disturb the tariff, or || sufficient protection to enable our own farmers and 
h impressions, it seemed to him, were met by the || commence President-making at this time. There || manufacturers to improve the breed of sheep and 
t most conclusive proof to the contrary. Among | was not time to give the tariff that mature con- || grow wool, from which goods could be manufac- 
( the parties to the fraud of which he speaks, the || sideration that its importance demands; but five 1 tured equal to those now imported from Birming- 
Senator has placed one now standing very high || days now remained to close all our business. He || ham and Liverpool. The question presented to 
, in the public confidence; one who, among those || thought that it would be much better to postpone || us now was one between the American Fur Com- 
who are least disposed to do him justice, has had || this subject to the next session of Congress; but, || pany, at the head of which is that wealthy and 
, full credit for a remarkably keen sense of his own || if the bill was to pass, it should be amended for || most enterprising citizen, John J. Astor, and the 
e interests. To the honor of our country it may || that purpose. He would vote for its recommit- || British Hudson Bay Crone It was true that 
B be said that honesty, or at least the appearance of || ment, in order that it might be so amended as to || the American fur trader could not buy British 
; it, is essential to a man’s long holding a place in | strike out that part which abolishes the duty on | blankets and pay the duty, and sell at the same 
t public favor. Allowing, then, the distinguished | China, porcelain, earthen and stone ware; and | price, and make as largea profit as the British 
: individual alluded to as destitute of moral prin- |! also all that relates to a reduction of the duty on || trader; but it would be a rare thing to see a blanket 
t ciple as his worst enemies affect to believe him, | foreign spirits and wines of every description, | sold low to an Indian, no matter at what price 
would he have been so short-sighted, so recklessly |, and on blankets and woolen goods. || they were bought. The price paid by the Indians 
indifferent to his own interest, as to enmesh him- Should the bill become a law in its present |! in most cases amounts to the full value of his 
self in promises there was no necessity for mak- || shape, it will affect most injuriously a portion of || winter’s hunt, and he is commonly indebted to 
) 


few hours in the face of the whole world? Can | 

oe fatuity than such a course would indicate 
imagined? and can it for a moment be sup- | 

posed of one whom his enemies have entitled the | 


Mogi ? 
Bat let us suppose all this possible; would not || 


make an effort to amend it. An opinion has pre- || informs us, in his letter, that the fur company 
| vailed, from the settlement of this country, that || wields a capital of a million of dollars. The 
clay or earth, used in the manufacture of china, | company can, with this immense capital, much 
| porcelain, earthenware, and stoneware, was not | better compete with the British fur company than 
| to be found in North America; but recent exam- || our infant manufacturers can compete with the 
| ination had convinced those acquainted with the || English manufacturers. 


the fact have been long since brought home to || business, that clay was found in the State of || We should not forget the lesson taught us by 
the personal knowledge of every individual in | Indiana, from which ware could be manufactured || the late war with Great Britain. Previous to that 
this wide-spread community ? Those with whom || equal to that imported from England, and a gen- || war, but little attention had been paid to the 
the knowledge of the fact exists, if it exists at || tleman from England had made a large investment || manufacture of woolen goods in the United States, 





ee authenticity, if the thing were pos- | 
sible. Mr. S$. said he was glad he had not yet | 
been long enough in political life to have lost 4 | 
own honesty or his confidence in that of others. | 
He was the representative of a people with whom 

nothing but truth and plain dealing could ever be 
practiced or held in estimation; and he would far | 
rather be the ** deceived”? than the “ deceiver.”” 





The time might come when longer experience 


all, have not been wanting in motives to give it || in Indiana, and was about to commence manu- || and every one ane with the history of that 


facturing this description of ware in that State. || time would recollect that the soldiers of the left 
| He believed there was but one other establish- wing of the northwestern army, who operated on 
| ment of the kind in the United States, that in | the Maumee river in the winter of 1812-13, had 
| Jersey City. At these two establishments our || not blankets nor woolen clothes to shield them 
| countrymen are ey capital, and making from the severity of the northern winter. And 
| exertions to compete, in this branch of business, || he would ask, are we now better provided? Were 
| with British skill and British capital, and it surely || war declared against Great Britain to-day, and 
was wise in us to protect and encourage them. | the supply of British blankets cut off from us, 
The cost of the foreign article imported into this || could our factories supply our Indians and our 
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army with blankets for the first winter’s cam- 


the letter of Mr. Stewart, a highly respectable 
member of the American Fur Company, prove 
that an Indian will travel many hundreds of 
miles to procure a good blanket? It is (said Mr. 
T.) British blankets and British talks, which 
have heretofore wielded the unfortunate Indians 
against us, and always will, unless we change 
our policy. The question presented to his mind 
was this—should we keep up, for the present, 


the high rate of duties on blankets, to enable our || 


own citizens, who wield a capital of but a few 
hundred dollars, to grow wool and manufacture 
that description of goods to supply our demand ? 
or abolish the duty, to enable the American Fur 
Company, with its millions, to compete more 
successfully with the British Fur Company: and 
thereby prostrate our own infant manufactures 
at the feet of British skill and British capital? 
To such a fatal policy he could not give his sanc- 
tion, 

He also ee to that provision in the bill 
that contemplated the reduction of duty on foreign 
distilled spirits and wines, and regretted that the 
motion of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cairrenpen,]| to strike it out, did not pre- 
vail. These articles compete with domestic liquor, 
and they are not necessaries of life; they were 
luxuries used by the rich who were able to pay 
a high price; and if the wealthy, determined to 
use them, do so, he, for one, would not consent 
to reduce the duty now paid on these articles. 


Oe 
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| of Mr. Madison all possible respect. But the 
ign? And does not the statement read to us in || 


[February 29 





Senate. 


—— —_————— 





in the Constitution. Mr. C. felt that his meni. 


questions involved in this case were of a consti- || tion in opposition to this resolution was a painfy| 


_ tutional character, and it was theréfore impossi- 


ble for him to vote for the proposition. The 
uestion was, have Congress the right to make 
this appropriation? The Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power to lay and collect taxes, to pay 
the debts of the Government, and to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare. It was 
under this provision of the Constitution that he 
understood this appropriation was to be made. 
In reference to this clause of the Constitution 
there had long been a diversity of opinion. From 
the very commencement of the Government, the 
two great parties in the country were divided upon 


| it. One of these parties conceived that by these 
| works in the Constitution, Congress had the right, 
in promoting the general welfare, to appropriate 


money to any and every object which they be- 
lieved would be conducive to the promotion of 
the general welfare. The other party, at the head 
of which was Mr. Madison himself, believed this 
power was limited by the Constitution, and that 
Congress have no right to make an appropriation, 
unless authorized to do so by a specific provision 
of the Constitution. These two schools had 
existed from an early — of the Government 
to the present time. Mr. Madison, in his cele- 
brated report of 1799, had given his views on the 
subject, in the most clear and conclusive lan- 
guage, which required not one word from Mr. C. 
He would ask the Secretary to read the passage 
on the 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th pages of 


Aa 


a 


a 


one; but the opinions of Mr. Madison, whic) 
were the text-book of Mr. C., and of those wii) 
whom he acted, demanded that he should no, 
abandon it. He had spoken as briefly as pos. 
sible, and wished chiefly for the opportunity of 
recording his vote against the proposition. 

Mr. PRESTON said he concurred fully with 
his col e in all the principles laid down in the 
celebrated report of Mr. Madison, as an argument 
upon the Constitution; and he considered his ref. 
utation of the opposite doctrines, under the Cop. 
stitution, to have been unanswered, and were 
wholly unanswerable. But, acquiescing fully in 
the views both of his colleague and of Mr, Mad. 
ison he could still conscientiously vote for this 
resolution. On the grounds to which his ¢o|. 
league had alluded, this resolution ought not to 
pass. But Mr. P. believed they had no applica. 
tion whatever to the case in hand. In the exam. 
ination of these papers, the committee came to 
this general result: that these papers were part 
and parcel of the Constitution and of the muni. 
ments of our Government, being not only cop- 
nected, but in a manner identified with them, as 
much so as were the journals of the convention, 
These journals had been published by authority 
of an act of Congress in 1819, under the adminis. 
tration of Mr. Monroe,a man counting 
to the principles which his colleague had com. 
mended; a strict republican, as to his political 
character; and this, Mr. P. believed, was done 


devoted 


; He also objected to abolishing the duty on mate- || the report. without the dissent of any party or any indi- 
es rials of all kind of embroidery, precious stones, The Secretary then read the passage indicated. || vidual, and without the slightest objection. 

¢ erfumes, fancy, and perfumed soaps; these were Mr. CALHOUN said Mr. Madison, bya very || Seeing that this was a proceeding of a repub- 
Sj uxuries used only by the wealthy, and some of || able argument, had proved, beyond all contro- || lican Congress and a republican President, it was 

Pi them competed with our own manufactures. versy, that Congress has the power only to make || a subject of consideration with the committee on 
é The high rates of duty established to pay the || specific grants, and that no more than specific || what principle this whole country had yielded to 
P: e debts contracted by the revolutionary and late || powers are vested in them by that clause of the || the propriety of such a publication; and they con- 

a ae? & war had left us with an overflowing Treasury, || Constitution. The opposite doctrine involved || cluded that it was a necessary portion, not onl 
, aa & and we are compelled to reduce these duties, or || unlimited power in the possession of Congress. || of our constitutional history, but of our consti- 
‘ee & divide a surplus; he would favor a reduction of || Mr. C. would not repeat the argument. Mr. || tutional existence. Now, are these papers of the 
a: oa ¥ duties next session, when we would have more | Madison had also predicted what Mr. C. feared || same character? They comprised the speeches 
3 . & time to mature so important a measure; but in re- || he should see fulfilled, that the opposite argument |/ of those who took an active part in the formation 
nh duction, we must not lose sight of sufficient pro- || would lead to consolidation, or was consolidation || of the Government, and exhibited their views of 
% tection to our infant manufacturers, and he was in || itself, and that the consequent effect would be a || that Government, taken down with the greatest 
4 favor of first abolishing the duties on such articles || monarchy. What was prediction in 1799, was || possible accuracy and fulness; and the most re- 
5 as were of prime necessity with the poorer class || already (Mr. C. said) in part realized. We had || markable speeches, after having b<en written out 
. & of our population; salt he considered one of those || not yet arrived at the stage of monarchy, but the || by Mr. Madison, were revised and corrected by 
5 articles used by every one in community, and he || executive department was ina fair way of absorb- ||the hand of Hamilton; so that the whole was a 


had voted with great cee to abolish the duty 


on salt. So far, the bill was acceptable to him; 


——_ whole powers of the system. 
r. C. held it to be due to the memory of Mr. 


complete history of these transactions. 
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ourselves and constituents more ample justice || and such views elevated Mr. Jefferson to the Chief 
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than to pass this important measure hastily. 


PAPERS OF MR. MADISON. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Monpay, February 20, 1837. 


The joint resolution for making an appropriation for the 
purchase of the manuscript papers of the late President 
Madison, relative to the proceedings of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, being 
under consideration— 


Mr. CALHOUN said this resolution from the 
Committee on the Library proposed to appro- 
— $30,000 to accomplish the object proposed. 

he facts, (he said,) were these: Mr. Madison, 
under the impression that these papers would be 
favorably received by the public, and by pub- 
lishers, had levied several legacies upon them, one 
of some thousand dollars to the Colonization So- 





Magistracy in the political revolution of 1800, and 
afterwards elevated Mr. Madison himself. The 
fame of this illustrious man, and the debt which 
we owed him for all he did for our institutions, 
demanded that we should do nothing on the pres- 
ent occasion to show a want of respect for him 
or his sentiments. 

The question now before the Senate was, 
whether Congress had the power to purchase the 
copyright to Mr. Madison’s papers which, in the 
present state of political feelings, were regarded 
of little or no value in the money market. Mr. 
C. regarded it as truly deplorable that these in- 
valuable papers, which threw a light upon the 
Constitution which had never been shed upon it 
before, should be deemed of no value by the pub- 
lic, absorbed with party politics and the low love 
of gain, so that such a work could not be pub- 
lished. But where was the special power in the 
Constitution for Congress to publish such a work? 
This was a solemn question, the answer to which 
should be shown, not by precedent, but by the 


a, lt was objected to these reports that they were 

a ie he should vote for its commitment, with a view || Madison, and to the powerful argument just read || not in fact official. But what right have Sengne 
os 7 to the amendments he had briefly glanced at; if || in his report, that questions of this kind should |/ to publish the official proceedings of that body 
t i he failed in the amendments, he would vote against || be considered with all possible caution. He had || more than the unofficial? The publication of 
q its passage, hoping that it would not become a |! given his views of this portion of the Constitution || both proceeds on the same ground, that they are 

i : law, and that at the next session, we could do || in the prime of his life and vigor of his manhood; || part and parcel of our frame of Government, be- 
"i 


ing an exposition of the views of those who 
formed the Constitution, and, therefore, best 
showing its true meaning. . 
In the same way Congress found it convenient 
to publish the Journals of the old Congress under 
the Confederation, and no one hesitated on any 
side. And yet these papers had no more than & 
historical connection with our present form of 
Government, and were by no means so free from 
objections founded on the principles of Mr. Madi- 
son’s report, as were the papers of Mr. Madison 
now in question. Spats 
There were still other precedents which might 
be relied on, and among them was the ie 
by Congress of the papers of General Washing- 
ton, at $25,000, without any serious objection. 
And there was another still more remarkable ex- 
ample in regard to our revolutionary history. 
Mr. P. also adduced some other precedents of 
less importance. He said the Library Committee 
would, in his view, have been entirely justified in 
ae on their own authority, the papers 
of Mr. Madison, to deposit in the Library, if 


ee 


{ ciety, and some smaller ones to other public || Constitution. The practice of Congress had been || there had been no ulterior view to their publica- 
So @ charities, in addition to some private bequests. || most loose on this and all other points. But the || tion. 
%. e ; But, so far from his anticipations having been || real question was, whether there was such a power Mrs. Madison had stated that the offers made 
ot # realized, it seemed that Mrs. Madison was un- || in the Constitution? The chairman of the com- || her for the papers in question were not satisfac- 
5 ee f prepared to run the risk of publishing them at || mittee had not rested his argument on this, but || tory. It was to be supposed they were not very 
iar @ all, and on this account had applied to the Pres- || on the broad general principle that these papers || great. But the committee did not feel themselves 
; Re, . = ident in relation to them. He had recommended || would throw a new and brilliant light upon our || authorized to inquire what Mrs. Madison in- 
‘" ¢ = © to Congress to purchase them; and the Commit- || institutions, and constitute a new era in their his- || tended to do with the money which she a 
é in 2 tee on the Library had consequently mmde this || tory, and in the progress of the human mind, thus || derive from the work.. The p ition on her 
e. Ke 5 report. | promoting the general welfare by the diffusion of | part was to sell thus much of her property ‘ 
; A a Every one was ready to render to the memory || intelligence, for which Congress had no authority || the Congréss of the United States; and whether 
a 
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there were legacies on that fund or not, was not || and had taken an important lead in the great du- ll the proper course would be for Congress to pur- 
for Congress to inquire. They might just as well || ties of its legislation, under that Constitution, in || chase a certain number of copies of the work 
ask whether the printer whom they employed |/ the formation of which he had acted so conspicu- | after it should be published; or, if it was deemed 
would give away his money for this or that ob- | ous a part. He had afterwards filled the import- || necessary to encourage the publication, and to 
ject, oF whether he would spend it in gambling, || ant station of Secretary of State, and had sub- | add to the present value of the copy-right, he 
| 
| 
} 























Congress were not responsible. United States. Thus, his whole life had been in- | in the adoption of a resolution authorizing the 
Mr. P. said he deemed the history of the Gov- | timately connected, first with the formation, and | subscription to five hundred or one thousand 
ernment as of very great value, an he felt ex- || then with the administration of the Constitution. | copies of the work, at a fair price, to be paid for 
tremely desirous that the greatest possible light | Mr. W. said that he saw no constitutional | when it might be published. 
should be thrown upon it; so strong was this objection to the purchase of these manuscripts.| There can be no gonstitutional difficulty in 
feeling as to cause In him some self-distrust as to | hy did Congress purchase every year works | purchasing the manuscript for the Library, nor in 
his estimate of the very great value of the work jj on history, geography, botany, metaphysics, and | purchasing a certain number of copies of the pub- 
now in question. But he was by no means dis- || morals? How was it that they had purchased || lished work, nor in authorizing a subscription 
sed to construe the Constitution merely by the || a collection of works of the most miscellaneous |, for a number of copies of the work when it may 
words it contained, but he thought itexceedingly || character from Mr. Jefferson? The manuscripts | be published; but to purchase the manuscript, 
desirable to know the views and intentions of its | in question stood in a different relation. They || not for the Library, but for the purpose of publi- 
framers, which must be regarded as the only true || related immediately and intimately to the nation’s | cation, is a very different thing. He doubted the 
spirit of the instrament. Mr. P. made various || own affairs, and especially to the construction of || power of Congress to do this, and he could see 
other remarks, still further illustrating and en- || that great instrument under which the Houses of || no necessity whatever for it. Why is it necessary 
forcing his views. : || Congress were now sitting. If the doctrine ad- || for Congress to interfere? The work will be 
Mr. WEBSTER said he supposed that there || vanced by the Senator from South Carolina was || published without our aid. This manuscript is 
was no member of the Senate who regarded the || to prevail, Congress ought forthwith to clear its || valuable, for we have just been informed that 
sum proposed to be given for these manuscripts || Library of everything but the State papers. Mr. || $5,000 have been offered for it. The aid of Con- 
as too large, if the appropriation was within the || W.’s views on the Constitution were well known; || gress, therefore, is not necessary to secure the 
just field of their constitutional powers. Now, || whether an inspection of these papers would con- || publication of the work, and to enable the people 
what was the object of this appropriation? The | firm and strengthen the views he entertained re- || of the United States to have the benefit of the 
Senate sat under a Constitution which had nowen- || specting that instrument, he could not say; but || sentimentsof theillustriousauthor, Whatreason, 
dured more than fifty years, and had been formed ee if they were now within his reach, he || then, can be assigned why Congress should pur- 
under very peculiar circumstances, under a great || should be very eager to read them; and their ex- || chase the copy-right, and become the publisher 
exigency, and in a manner that no Constitution || amination would be one of the very first things || of the work? Why has this application been 
had ever been formed in any other country, on | that he should engage in. A report of such de- || made tous? He apprehended that there could 
principles of united and yet divided legislation, || bates, from such a pen, could not but be of the || be no other reason than that assigned by the 
altogether unexampled in the history of free || highest importance, and its perusal was well cal- || Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Caruoun,] 
States. Mr. W. agreed fully in the sentiment || culated to gratify a rational curiosity. It might || that the aid of Congress was necessary to pay 
that the constant rule of interpretation to be ap- || throw much light on the early interpretation of || the legaciescharged upon this manuscript. Under 
plied to this instrument was, that its restrictions || the Constitution, and on the nature and structure || the form of purchasing the manuscript, we are to 
of our Government. But, while it produced this || pay the legacies in the testament of Mr. Madison, 
effect, it could do more than all other things to || charged upon a fund which is insufficient to 
show to the people of the United States through || satisfy them. Is not this the whole of the case ? 


drunkenness, or debauchery. For these things | sequently been for eight years President of the |! should have no en and feel no difficulty, 
} 
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were contained in itself, and that it was to be made, 

as far as possible, its own interpreter. He also 

agreed that the practice under the Government for 

a long course of years, and the opinions of those || what conciliation, through what a temper of com- || The high merit of the work is of no consequence 
who both formed the instrument, and afterwards || promise, through what a just yielding of the judg- | in this view of the question, because the country 
aided in carrying it into effect by laws passed || ment of one individval to that of another, through | will have the benefit of it without our interference. 
under its authority, was to be the next ground | what a spirit of manly and brotherly love, that || It is not on this ground that the purchase could 
of interpretation; and it seemed to him that the || assembly of illustrious men had been enabled || be justified, and he could see no other object but 
measure now proposed was of great importance, || finally to agree upon the form of a Constitution || to secure the execution of the will and the pay- 
both in connection with the Constitution itself, | for their country, and had succeeded in conferring | ment of the legacies. 

and with the history of its interpretation. He.| so greata good upon the American people. But is there not a great principle involved in 
should not now speak of the political opinions of Mr. NILES said he regretted that the commit- || this question; one much more important than 
Mr. Madison; he looked only to the general facts || tee had presented this subject for the action of || that as to the propriety of the appropriation? Is 
of the case. It was well known that the conven- || the Senate in the precise form they had, as he || Congress to become the publisher of books for gen- 
tion of great men who formed our Constitution | feared that he should not be able to givethe reso- || eral distribution, and with the view to enlighten 
sat with closed doors; that no report of their pro- || lution his support, which he should have been || the people? Where are we to find our authority 
ceedings was published at that time; and that their || happy to have done, had the resolution been in || for such a proceeding? We are told that these 
debates were listened to by none but themselves || a different shape. He concurred in all that had || manuscripts, containing the only authentic ac- 
and the officers in attendance. We had, indeed, || been said as to the merits of the work, and the || countof the proceedings of the convention, ought 
the official Journal kept by their order. It was || highcharacter of its illustrious author. He would || justly to be considered as a part of the Consti- 
an important document, but it informed us only ield to no man in the estimation in which he || tution itself; that they belong to, and are part 
of their official acts. We got from it nothing held the character, sevices, and political opinions || of, the muniments of the Government. This is 


TS 





whatever of the debates in that illustrious body. || of Mr. Madison. But the universally acknowl- || a strong claim to be set up for the private manu- 
Besides this, there were only a few published || edged merit of the work should induce us to be | Scripts of an individual, however distinguished 
sketches, more or less jobaalile. || the more cautious not to act on unsound princi- || or connected with the institutions of the country. 

But the connection of Mr. Madison with the || ple, and unnecessarily set a bad example. He || But, admitting it to be true, has Congress the 
Constitution and the Government, and his pro- || was sorry that the committee had not gone fur- || power to publish the Constitution itself for gen- 
found knowledge of all that related to both, would || ther, and tet us know what is their ultimate pur- || eral distribution, and for the purpose of affording 
necessarily give to any reports which he should || pose in the purchase of these manuscripts. Are || political intelligence tothe people? We may pub- 
have taken a superior claim to accuracy. It was || they to be purchased for publication, or to be | lish our Journal or public records, for the use of 
his et new when he entered the body, to report || deposited in the Library for the use of Congress? || Congress or the officers of the Government. But 
its whole proceedings. He chosea position which || If the latter was the object, he saw no constitu- || can Congress take upon itself to decide what 
best enabled him todo so; nor had he been absent || tional difficulty in the way; but there were other |! political information is proper to be distributed 
a single day during the whole period of its sit- || serious objections to that course. Thirty thou- | among the people, and then become the publisher 
tings. It was further understood that his report || sand dollars was an enormous sum to pay for the || and distributer of the works containing the same, 
of the leading speeches had been submitted to the || manuscripts, in case they were to be used only || at the expense of the national Treasury? This 
members for correction. The fact was well known || as an addition to the Library of Congress; besides, || would not only be a very ene meeps buta 
to them all that he was thus collecting materials || if this is the only object, the purchase of the |, very dangerous power. It would not only be a 
for a detailed report of their proceedings. With- || manuscripts will be the means of withholding the | new source of expenditure, but the assumption 
out, therefore, having seen a page of these manu- || work from the press, instead of aiding in diffus- || of a power which might be wielded with tre- 
scripts, it was reasonable to conclude that they || ing the sentiments of the authoramong the people || mendous effect, in operating upon — opinion. 
must contain matter not only highly interesting, || of the United States, which he supposed was the If this work is to be published at the public 
but very useful; and it was his impression that, || principal object. It was unnecessary to dwell || expense and by the authority of Congress, on the 
among this class of cases, the Senate could not || on this aspect of the question, because he was | ground that it is calculated to explain and illus- 
better consult the wishes and interests of the || satisfied that such was not the object in view. || trate the theory and principles of the Govern- 
American people than to let them see a document || There could be no doubt that the real purpose is || ment, the same claim may be set up for works of 
of this character, from the pen of such a man as || the publication of the work; and what is to be | a very different description. Who is to decide 
Madison. That gentleman had been more con- || the nature and extent of the publication? Are | what is the true theory and exposition of the Con- 
nected with the Constitution than almost any || we to publish a few hundred copies only, for the || stitution? This has been a subject of contro- 
other individual. He had been present in that || use of Congress and the public offices, or is Con- |, versy from the formation of the Constitution. 
little assemblage that met at Annapolis in 1786, || gress to publish a large edition for general distri- | The different opinions which have existed in re- 
with whom the idea of the convention originated. | Cation? There might be less objection, on the || lation to this matter have formed the basis and 

© was afterwards a member of the convention || ground of principle, to the former course, but it || foundation of parties. One work will contain the 
of Virginia which ratified the Constitution. He || would certainly be a very expensive way of sup- | true exposition of the Constitution, accord.ng 
had then been a methber of the first Congress, | plying Congress with the work. He thought || to the views of one party, and a very differ ne 
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work according to the opinions of another party. 
When one — is in the ascendency, they ey 
publish and distribute among the people suc 
works us may be calculated to explain and illus- 
trate what they regard as the true theory of the 
Government; and another party, when in power, 
may authorize the publication of political works 
of an opposite character, to explain and un- 
fold the true theory of the Constitution, as they 
understand it. This is a power which would un- 
avoidably lead to abuses ar the most dangerous 
tendency; as nothing could be more mischievous 
than for Congress, by its direct action, and by 
the expenditure of the public funds, to attempt 
to influence public sentiment on political ques- 
tions. The works of Mr. Madison would no 
doubt exert a highly beneficial influence on pub- 
lic opinion; but if a precedent is established, Con- 
— may exercise the power, by publishing and 
istributing political works of a very different 
character. He believed that Congress had no 
authority to publish any work for general circu- 
lation, or for any other purpose than the use of 
the Government, and he could conceive of no as- 
sumption of power more dangerous, or of which 
the people ought to be more jealous. He regretted 
that the committee had presented this subject in 
the manner they had, and was sorry they had not 
gone further, and informed the Senate what was 
their ultimate purpose in purchasing these mahu- 
scripts. 


|| itself. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. | Mr. Madison’s will. Mr. C. 





But as they had not done this, he felt | 


it his duty to look beyond the resolution, and to | 


decide for himself what was intended by the pur- 
chase. He believed that the object was to pub- 
lish the work under the authority, and at the ex- 
pense, of the United States; and believing that 
euch a proceeding would be wholly unauthorized, 
and a very dangerous exercise of power, he felt 
constrained to vote against the resolution. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN advocated the resolu- 
tion in a speech which, from his relative posi- 
tion, was but imperfectly heard by the reporter. 
After pronouncing a merited eulogy on the char- 
acter of Mr. Madison, he observed that we might, 
with great reason, anticipate the character of this 
work from that of its author; and such was the 
estimation in which he individually held a report 
compiled under such circumstances, by such a 
man, that he believed its value could scarce be 
overrated. ‘There was no gentleman, he believed, 
who had expressed any hesitation as to the price 
proposed to be given; but the Senator from South 
Carolina was very apprehensive that, in purchas- 
ing this work, Congress would be exercising an 
unconstitutional power, and one which had a 
dangerous tendency towards the consolidation of 
the Government. Now, one great reason why 
Mr. C. was desirous of obtaining this, and all 
other productions of Mr. Madison, was the con- 
viction that we could nowhere find more light as 
to the just interpretation of the powers in the 
Constitution. As to the authority to make this 
purchase, if there was any value in precedents, 
there were enough of these to place it beyond 

uestion. The Senator demanded aspecific power. 
sufficient reply to that question would be to ask 
another. Under what specific power in the Con- 
stitution had Congress erected this costly and 
magnificent palace for its legislation? Surely, a 
building less expensive would have met and sat- 
isfied the necessities of the case. Who would 
- that these noble ranges of pillars, and the 
splendid dome they sustained, were indispensable 
to the deliberations of the Senate? Nay, where 
was the specific power for the erection of the 
Capitol at all? He would further demand of the 
Senator under what specific power he voted for 
the purchase of books for the Library? The 
truth was, that all these acts pertained to that 
subordinate class of powers which regulated what 
might be called the domestic economy of the 
Government, and which were necessary to the ex- 
ercise of the primary and higher powers specific- 
ally enumerated in the Constitution. And surely 
if Congress could purchase any work constitu- 
tionally, was there any which it might more legit- 
imately buy than the manuscript now in question? 
Could any work be more desirable to an Ameri- 


can statesman? any more useful to an American || 


legislator? Such a report formed an integral and 
most important part of the national history. lt 
was a part of the archives of the Government 
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Nixes} was willing to purchase five hundred or | 


one thousand copies of the work when 


rinted, | 


| That would be quite legitimate; but the honora- | 





} 





/adorn the Capitol with historic 





| 


| 
| 


| 





| could incidentally get the advantage of it. 


| emblematic statuary? 
_ chasing this work the Senate would fulfill a duty | 
|| mear and dear to the hearts of the American || 


| people. 


ble Senator was startled at the idea of purchasing 
a manuscript for publication. On what subtile 
ground of constitutional construction the gentle- 
man came to such a conclusion, Mr. C. was 
unable to comprehend. 


| 
| 


If the manuscript were | 


urchased, would it not afterwards be printed? | 


f it was printed, then all difficulty would be out 
of the way; but to ne as a preparatory 
step to printing, would be a daring violation of 
the Constitution ! 

Mr. C. was really unable to appreciate the force 
of this argument. Congress designed to purchase 
this work for its own use; and did it constitute 


| an objection that thereby the community would 


be enabled to get it also, and to possess it in a 
more authentic form? Congress had a right to 
erect a chamber for its own deliberations. Did 
the act become unconstitutional if the dimensions 
of that chamber should be so enlarged as to admit 
the erection of a gallery for spectators? No more 
did it become unconstitutional for Congress to pur- 
chase a work for themselves, because the pao 

r. 
C. was desirous that Congress, by such an act, 


| should commend this work to the American 


: 


people, should put its imprimatur upon it, and 
send it forth with all the additional weight which 
such an act could give. That which was not 
strictly necessary might nevertheless be highly 
useful and becoming, in the exercise of powers 
confessedly constitutional. Was it necessary to 
place in this Hail that venerable countenance of 
Washington, which seemed, as it were, to preside 
in silent dignity over their legislation? Was there 
any seaside power which authorized them to 
aintings and 


He believed that in pur- 


If the remains of Mr. Madison were 
known to exist in the remotest corner of the 
world, Mr. C. would vote for an expedition that 
would cost far more than these manuscripts, to 
bring back dust so sacred to this country fora 
grave. Would not Congress have power to do 
that?) Where was the specific power for the ex- 
ploring expedition now fitting out? an expedition 
that would cover the nation with imperishable 
renown. Should the gentleman’s interpretation 
om the nation would be shorn of the brightest 
eams which now encircle its name; and though 
Mr. C. differed from that gentleman as to consti- 
tutional views he could not but believe that he 
was influenced at heart by all those feelings which 
would induce Mr. C. to support this measure. 
For himself, he had never given a vote with a 
more entire conviction of its perfect propriety. 


upon the ground he had before taken. There 
was no diversity of opinion as to the value of 
these manuscripts, nor with regard to the great 


| character of Mr. Madison, nor as to its being a || 
very desirable object that this work should be | 


published; but whether it should be published by 
the agency of Congress was a different question. 
The work, however, would be published at all 
events. Mrs. Madison had been offered $5,000 
for it. 
cation. If Congress wished any copies for the 
Library, they could furnish themselves with as 
— as might be necessary. Why must they 
purchase the copyright? Would this application 
ever have come here if Mrs. Madison had been 
offered by the booksellers enough money to cover 
the legacies in her husband’s will? 


presumed it would. ‘The reverence in which that 


| 
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: profoundly re. 
gretted that those legacies had ever been charged 


upon the avails of this manuscript. Mr. Maa: 

= had died childless, and had Mett his “ae 
easy circumstances. How much better would jt 
have been had he left this work free of all cost as 
a legacy to the American people? And he no less 
regretted that Mrs. Madison had ever made th. 
present application to Congress, and his regro 
was yet heightened, because a compliance with 
her request involved a plain and palpable violation 
of that rule in the interpretation of the Constity. 
tion which Mr. Madison himself had laid dowy 

The rule was full of the profoundest politica) 
wisdom and foresight, and evinced in the ming 
of that great man a just foreboding as to the fate 
of thisGovernment. It would honor the memory 
of Madison far more to regard this rule than to 
purchase this manuscript. And if the manuscript 
itself was esteemed so valuable, there was no 
doubt that the printer, after the edition was 
worked off, would very gladly give the original 
to Congress. He then went on in a course of 
argument to show that the appropriation involved 
a violation of the principles laid down by Mr, 
Madison with respect to limited powers, and 
would, if carried out, leave it in the power of the 
Government to perform any act whatever which 


| it might deem conducive to the general welfare, 


In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Critrenpen as to 
the erection and decoration of the Capitol, he ob- 
served that the case was very plain. They werea 
legislative body, and must have a house in which 
to assemble; and whether the building were small 
or large, more or less expensive, did not vary the 
constitutional question. As to its profuse deco- 
ration, there had been many politicians of the old 
school who doubted its expediency, and thought 
that much plainer buildings would have been 
more consistent with our republican simplicity, 
As to the exploring expedition, Mr. C. aay 
doubted the right of Congress to sanction any 
such measure. But thus we proceeded step by 
step; one departure was made to sanction another, 
until at length they came down to the great ques: 
tion which had originally separated the two par- 
ties in this Government. 

Mr. C. admitted that when a young man, and 
at his entrance upon political life, he had inclined 
to that interpretation of the Constitution which 
favored a latitude of powers, but experiehced 
observation and reflection had wrought a great 
change in his views; and, above all, the transcend- 
ent argument of Mr. Madison himself, in his 
celebrated resolutions of 1798, had done more 
than all other things to convince him of his error. 
The opposite course tended to a Government of 
unlimited powers, and in such a Government the 
Executive Department must inevitably swallow 
up all the rest. The Senator from Sesame 


|| (Mr. Critrenpen] had warred nobly against Ex- 
Mr. CALHOUN rejoined, and further insisted || ecutive encroachments, but that warfare would 


' 


| 


That was sufficient to secure the publi- | 


} 
} 
‘ 
| 


_ distinguished woman held her husband’s mem- | 
| ory would naturally induce her to desire to dispose | 
_of this manuscript rather to the Government of | numerous appropriations for objects very ques 
| his country than to booksellers. As to purchas- | tionable in their nature, and involving far more 


ing the copyright, so ——— did he hold the | dubious constitutional questions, which 
id he possess it, he would | from session to session, and from day to day, 


manuscript itself that, 


‘ not take the $30,000 for it. 





| 


twist and turn the question as the 
amounted to neither more nor less 


. 


pleased, it 


appropriation by Congress to pay the legacies in | South 


1} 
| 


| 





be all in vain unless the money power of (\" 
Government should be closely watched. He had 
been struck with the sagacity and foresight of 
Mr. Jefferson in a remark of that great states- 
man, that legislative usurpation would always 
precede executive, but that executive would al- 
ways succeed it. Yet there would be a thousand 
cases which so strongly appealed to the hearts 
and sympathies of legislators, that these salutary 
restraints and warnings were all in danger of 
being swept away; and he who should oppose 
appeals of that nature would come to feel little 
in his own eyes, and to accuse himself of a want 
of the noblest feelings of the heart. He con- 
cluded by once more asserting that the naked 


| question before the Senate was, whether they 


| 


_ would vote an appropriation to pay the legacies 
Mr. CRITTENDEN interposed, and said he | 


in Mr. Madison’s will. As he could not in con- 
science vote in the affirmative, he desired that 
the question should be taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. RIVES said he little expected, after the 


here 


| without objection or observation, that we shou 
Mr. CALHOUN insisted that, let gentlemen || have been eccupied in a grave constitutional dis- 


cussion on such a resolution as this.. He most 


this: an thoroughly concurred with the Senator from 
oooalian in every fundamental principle he 
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re. has now laid down. He subscribed most heartily || eretionary power to make laws to carry into effect | passage from the introduction to that journal, 
ed to the doctrine that Senator has quoted from the | those powers which are specifically enumerated. || written by Mr. Adams, the Secretary of State, 
di. celebrated report of Mr. Madison in 1798. But | A construction so strict as that pleaded for by the || under whose superintendence the journal of the 
in what is that doctrine? What was the occasion | Senator from South Carolina, on the present oc- | Convention was prepared for publication. {Here 
it of its being advanced; and what is its just appli- || casion, would strip the Congress of its salutary || Mr. R. read several extracts from that work.} In 
as cation? The Senate will all recollect that at an || powers, would disarm it, and render it utterly || whatever aspect, then, we regard these manu- 
‘83 early stage of the history of this Government an || useless for all practical purposes. There must || scripts, whether as general muniments of our 
“ attempt was made to pervert a clause in the first | be a just discretion. ; || Official and governmental history, or as a detailed 
ret article of the Constitution, which empowers Con- 1 But let me call the attention of that Senator to |; account of the deliberations of that illustrious 
th ress to ‘* lay and collect duties, &c,, to pay the | the report of Mr. Madison. I have not looked || body which formed our Constitution, they are of 
on Obits and provide for the common defense and || over it for two or three years, but my mind was | far higher importance than the mere naked jour- 
= general welfare of the United States.” The first 1 so early and so deeply imbued with its principles, || nal itself, as showing in a most interesting man 
n. construction attempted to be put upon these | —I looked to it with much pride and confidence, | ner the successive phases which the Constitution 
al words was, that Congress has power to do what- j as containing the political creed of my State ,— || assumed, and as affording us important light 
nd | over it may deem necessary and proper for the 1 that I do not think 1 can err in saying that the || towards its practical construction at the present 
ite common defense and general welfare—a construc- | test of any appropriation, as laid down by that || time. 
ry tion which goes at once to prostrate all notion of || great man, is, not that it shall be absolutely indis- || The honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
to epesifie powers, end which renders the subsequent | pensable, but that it must bear ‘‘a direct and ap- || Nices] appears to me to have misconceived the 
pt grant of those powers in the Constitution itself | propriate relation’’ to some of the powers specific- || nature and scope of this resolution. With that 
no perfectly nugatory. _But this interpretation was | ally granted. By that test I am willing to abide; || astuteness which he well knows how to exhibit 
as $0 gross, and so entirely at war with the whole i and I will vote for this appropriation, not on the || when there is occasion for it, he has brought for- 
al spirit and genius of our Government that it en- || broad principle that ae the general wel- | ward a constitutional objection on this occasion 
of joyed but a brief reign. It was followed, how- || fare, but on the ground that, on a fair common- | which is not quite in harmony with that vigorous 
ed ever, by a construction much more plausible, and || sense and practical interpretation of the Consti- || common sense which distinguishes him in so 
r. which was strenuously advocated by the justly || tution, it has a direct and appropriate relation to || peculiar and eminent a degree. He argues that, 
nd celebrated Alexander Hamilton. He contended | powers specifically granted. Now, to apply this || though it might be very constitutional to purchase 
he that although the Constitution did not possess a __ penne I ask, is there any Government which || this work, if it were printed, it would be a viola- 
ch general and unlimited power to do anything they | as not power to preserve and, if it pleases, to || tion of the Constitution to purchase the manu- 
e, pleased, provided they thought it for the general || publish the acts and records of its own official || script with a view to publication. But my honor- 
to welfare; yet, that they might do anything what- || history? The other Senator from South Carolina || able friend is running ahead of the resolution in 
b. ever which could be accomplished through the |; [Mr. Preston] put this matter, as I think, upon || point of fact. It says nothing about publication; 
A appropriation of money. It was in answer to || the true ground—on ground solid and impregna- | that is altogether a distinct and subsequent ques- 
ch thatdoctrine that Mr. Madison, in the able report, || ble. These debates of the convention are in the } tion, in regard to which there may be a diversit 
ll from which extracts have been read, undertook |; nature of public archives. They are the records || of opinion. If he thinks that this purchase will 
he to show that the money power of Congress was || and muniments of our national history, and it is || be made constitutional by depositing the manu- 
0 itself subject to all the limitations of the Consti- || only in that view that I am in favor of purchas- || script in one of the vaults of the Capitol, or by 
ld tution; that it was intrusted with Congress only || ing them; and I contend that this appropriation | placing it in some of the recesses of the Library, 
ht as a,means of carrying into effect the specific || stands on far narrower grounds than those weare || where it shall be viewed only by those who enjoy 
n owers enumerated in that instrument; and this || continually passing for the increase of our mis- || a particular privilege to examine it, why it can 80 
, ~ ever since been held to be the true, orthodox, || cellaneous Library, or than that by which we || be done; but the resolution itself does not contain 
. republican doctrine. To that doctrine I give my || erected this Capitol, or the mansion of the Chief || a single word beyond the naked purchase of the 
y full and unreserved assent. Magistrate. It is directed to the preservation of || manuscript. I have, indeed, no doubt that a 
y But, while I do this, I say that it has no appli- || the muniments of our creation and organized ex- || majority of the body would be in favor of the 
tr, cation here; and I admit that, if this appropriation | istence as a nation and a Government, and to || publication. But there is nothing of that in the 
§: cannet be sustained by showing thet it has a || their publication in order to that preservation. || resolution. There may be important reasons 
t proper relation to the delegated power of Con- || Let me call the attention of the honorable Sena- || why Congress should wish to possess the ori- 
gress, it cannot be justified. None can justly de- | tor to what has been repeatedly done, and has |} ginal veritable record of these proceedings in the 
d fend iton the ground that the money power is || never been objected to. When it was deemed || autograph of one so intimately acquainted with 
d wider in extent than the other powers. No. We | roper to republish the journals of the old Con- || them, and so closely connected with all that re- 
h must be held, in every case, to the specific trusts || federation, was that measure opposed on consti- | lates to the Constitution as was Mr. Madison. 
d of the Constitution ; but then it is not necessary || tutional grounds? But why were these journals || It is often important not only that we have the 
at that there shall, in every case, be a verbal grant |) published? They were not the acts of an exist- |} words but the punctuation even of some of those 
1. of the power. I think the Senator from Ken- || ing Congress, but of a preéxisting and different || resolutions, for the Senator from Connecticut 
is tucky [Mr. CrirrenpEN] fairly answered the Sen- | body. But still they were most precious and im- || knows very well that grave constitutional ques- 
e ator from South Carolina. He inquired, if we || portant, as constituting an integral part of our || tions have turned upon the punctuation of some 
r, are to look for a specific power granted in words, || national history and existence. The same re- || of the articles of that instrument. A change in 
of for each particular application of money, where || marks will reply to the secret journals of the con- || a word may change the whole character of a work, 
e was the authority for the erection of these gor- || vention, and to the diplomatic correspondence of || and hence it is important that the original man- 
w geous and magnificent columns, and for decorat- || the Confederation. Where was our specific con- || uscript should be deposited in our archives. That 
y ing the walls of this Chamber with that image | stitutional oe for that publication? Yet || is the object of the resolution. {t was drawn up 
[ of the Fatherof his Country? The argument was, || we authorized all these things, by the necessary || with care, and with express reference to this 
d in My opinion, appropriate and conclusive. But |, appropriation of money for the purpose. And I |; point. The object is that we may have these 
" it might be carried still further. I think theSen- || now ask, on what ground the publication of the || manuscripts to appeal to as a genuine and au- 
d ator from South Carolina, whilst he goes for a | journal of the proceedings of the convention can |! thentic record, and an authority verified by the 
of strict construction* of the Constitution, is in this || be practically distinguished from the debates of || highest sanctions. 
;- case over-strict. If his notion of limited powers || that same convention? May we publish themere || In addition to the appropriations which I have 
$ be correct, where is our authority, not for con- || naked detail of the acts of the convention, and || already mentioned, there was, a year or two ago, 
|. structing so magnificent a building as this, but for || shall we be debarred from purchasing and pub- || an appropriation made without objection, so far 
d erecting any building at all, even in the plainest || lishing a full and authentic report of its debates, || as [ am informed, of $25,000 for the purchase of 
8 style of Dorie simplicity? Where is our grant | taken by amember sodistinguished, who devoted || the Washington manuscripts, papers without any 
y of power to erect a mansion for the Executive, or || himself with soul and body to the object, and || particular official utility, since the most important 
of public buildings to contain the national archives? || who, in order to accomplish it, imposed upon || of them were already in the hands of an eminent 
e There is evidently none. We must resort, in all || himself self-denial, the regimen of an anchorite, || literary gentleman, and in a course of publica- 
e these cases, to another clause, which declares that | while he was engaged in the labor? | tion. If that application of the public money 
it Congress shall have power ‘‘to make all laws|; The journal is important, I admit, but the de- |, could be justified, surely this cannot be objected 
)- which shall be necessary and proper for carrying | bates are more important. The journal is a mere || to, ' 
d into execution the foregoing powers, and allother || skeleton,a record of yeas and nays, and of reso- || The Senator from South Carolina thought fit , 
y powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- | ,utions agreed upon or rejected; a maze without | to express his profound regret that Mr. Madison 
8 erament of the United States, or in any depart- | a plan. It is this report of debates which gives || had not madea different disposition of these man- 
- ment or officer: thereof.”? Our power to appro- || us a clue to the labyrinth—which clothes the |! uscripts; that he had not bequeathed them to the 
t priate money for the erection of this Capitol, or || skeleton with flesh and life and substance. It is || nation. That is delicate ground, and one on which 


of the President’s house, does not lie in the fact || thie which sheds light upon the acts themselves, || I shall not presume to tread. It does not in my 
e that such an appropriation is absolutely neces- | and informs us of the grounds and principles on || apprehension belong to this forum. It is one of 











- Sary, for it is not absolutely necessary. The || which they were adopted, Then there is another || those questions which every man must settle for 
e President might reside, as many of the Chief |) point in which this report has more nearly the || himself in the tribunal of his own bosom. The 
e Magistrates of the States do reside, in a private || character of the journal itself. It is well known || Senator, I am very sure, does not and cannot 
' mansion, provided at his own expense; and Con- || that the official journal of the convention was a || doubt that Mr. Madison was actuated by motives 
d gress might hire someapartment, without expend- || very imperfect record, and that there were in it || alone of the purest patriotism and benevolence. 
y . ‘ng money in the erection of @ house for its own | chasms which had to be filled up by a resort to || He could not doubt that these debates would 
t *xclusive occupancy. But, though not indispens- || this very work, parts of which are actually in- || eventually be given to the people of the United 
n ably necessary, it may, nevertheless, be fit and || corporated into it, and have been printed with it. || States. There is that in his will which contains 
e Proper, and may be covered by the limited dis- || Let me prove this by reading to the Senate a short It the proof that when he was recording the deeds 
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almost called them,) he looked to the benefit of 
his country, and of mankind. 

As to the bequests charged by Mr. Madison 
on the proceeds of these manuscripts, they were 
of a character to consecrate them to the interests 
of patriotism and benevolence. There were among 
them legacies to important literary institutions: 
one to the University of Virginia, of which he 
was the rector; enuther to the College of New 
Jersey, of which he was an alumnus; and another 
to a college in Pennsylvania; as well as some for 
the education of individuals nearly connected with 
him by the ties of blood and affection. These 
provisions of a warm and practical benevolence 
are an honor to his heart, and more indelible to 
his memory, in my humble judgment, than would 
have been an ostentatious gift of his debates to 
the people of the United States, as though they 
were objects of his charity. The nation, as the 
matter stands, are, in fact his legataries. He has 
bequeathed to them the Constitution, of which 


he was the chief founder and framer, and the | 
enduring fruits of all his public toils and patriotic | 


labors. Modest as was his great mind, and de- 
voted to the last to the good of his country, he 
could not feel as if he were under obligation to 
give to his countrymen further proofs of his desire 
for their welfare. 


I regret that there should on this occasion have || 


been any comment here upon the private actions 
of the dent. Surely the testamentary arrange- 
ments of a man are, if anything can be, matters 
which pertain exclusively, and in a sacred man- 
ner, to his own bosom. The personal bequests 
of such a man as Mr. Madison are not subjects 


for the jurisdiction or revision of the Senate. | 


The Senator from South Carolina has also said 
that this proposition would never have been here 
had the offer made to Mrs. Madison by the book- 
sellers been sufficient to cover the legacies charged 


upon these ora by her husband. Sir, I |) 


have been honored by some personal relations 
with Mrs. Madison; and I happen to know, that 
while that lady was prosecuting her arrangements 
for the publication of these papers, the suggestion 
was made to her, from sources entitled to her 
highest respect, that the most proper disposition 
that could be made of them, the destination most 
becoming her, as well as the character of her 
venereted husband, would be to place them under 
the control of Congress. And could anything be 
more proper? These precious manuscripts, more 
precious far than the books of the Sybils, are the 
authentic depository, and the only one in exist- 
ence, of the deliberations of those glorious minds 
which gave birth to our Constitution. Surely 
there is an obvious and peculiar propriety in 
offering them to the Congress of the United 
States. 

And then, as to their utility to the country. 
Should the publication be made as a private con- 
cern by the book trade, there would be a less 
perfect guaranty that they were presented in a 
full, correct, and authentic form. But place the 
manuscript itself in the archives of the Govern- 
ment, and all will have been done which could 
be done to insure the preservation of the original 
and the accuracy and fidelity of the copies. 

Let me, in conclusion, say, and I regret that 
the remark is called for by the allusions of the 
Senator from South Carolina, that the amiable 
and distinguished lady who is the proprietor of 
this manuscript is here as no petitioner forcharity. 
She has done what it became her to do as the 
relict of that great man, whose papers were be- 

ueathed to her to enshrine and embody among 
the treasures of our country an authentic record 
of those solemn debates which issued in the 
formation of our happy and glorious form of 
Government. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained. He had cast no 
censure on the legacies of Mr. Madison. On the 
contrary, he considered them as all very proper; 
and he must be allowed to say that he was not a 
little surprised at the nature and tone of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Virginia. That which 
had called forth the expression of his regret had 
been simply this: that the legacies charged on 


the avails of these manuscripts should have had | 


the effect of bringing this application before Con- 
gress. What he had said was, that if an arrange- 


Admission of Michigan into the 
and sayings of that assembly of demi-gods, (Uhad 
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the contrary. Mr. C. after a brief recapitulation 
| of the ground he had taken, concluded by ob- 
| serving that not one of the cases quoted by the 
} Senator from Virginia availed in the least against 
'| the constitutional objection he had advanced, nor 
_ had he said anything which any friend of Mrs. 
Madison hai the least right to take any excep- 

tion to. 


| to offer some remarks on this resolution, but so 

much time had already been occupied, and that 

remaining to the Senate was so precious, that he 
| should content himself with merely saying that 
| he should vote for the resolution with the greatest 
| readiness and pleasure; that it involved no vio- 
lation whatever of the constitutional authority 
_ of Congress, while it fulfilled at the same time a 
| sacred duty to the country, to the Congress itself, 
and to the memory of a man the most distin- 
guished, with a single exception, of the patriots 
of the Revolution. 

The question was then taken, and deeided in 
the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as heretofore 
stated—yeas 32, nays 14. 


| Mr. CLAY said that it had been his intention 
| 
| 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN INTO THE UNION. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. JENIFER, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 25, 1837, 
On the bill for the admission of Michigan into the Union. 


Mr. JENIFER addressed the House as fol- 
| lows: 

Mr. Speaker: The question being on the final 
| passage of the bill, the previous question having 
— carried on the third reading, precludes the 
| motion which I had intended to make to strike 
| out the preamble. I cannot see the propriety of 
| having a reason assigned which does not exist in 
‘point of fact. The preamble in reference to the 
act of Congress of the 15th June, 1836, providing 
for the admission of Michigan into the Union, 
|| declares ** that a convention of delegates elected 
| by the people of the State of Michigan, &c., did, on 
| the 15th of December, 1836, assent to the provisions 
| of said act,’’ when itis so notoriously the reverse 
that the advocates of the bill have themselves ad- 
mitted that not one third of the legally qualified 
| voters elected that convention; still an impression 
|, is attempted to be made that it was by the assent 
| of the people of Michigan that that convention 
was held.- I do not desire to be considered as 
opposed to the admission-of Michigan, but I am 
unwilling she should be admitted illegally or un- 
| constitutionally. 

During the last session of Congress, I opposed 
the bill for the admission; because, after confirm- 
| ing her Constitution, it prescribed terms different 
| from the provisions of that Constitution; and be- 
cause it did not accomplish that which it pro- 
| fessed to do, the settlement of the boundary line 
| between the States of Ohio and Michigan, but 
left still open that controversy; and because I 
believed it was then pressed from other consider- 
| ations than the desire to benefit the State of Mich- 

igan. I have now other and additional reasons. 
| My objections are to the manner in which she is 
|| proposed to be admitted; because the people of 
| Michigan have not given their assent to the act 
| of Congress of the 15th June, 1836, admitting her 
'into the Union; and because her admission is 
_ predicated upon revolutionary principles. 
| By the act of last session it is made a ‘ funda- 
| mental condition”’ that the boundaries of the State 
| of Michigan, as defined in that act, shall receive 
| the assent of a convention of delegates elected by 
'| the people of said State, for the sole purpose of 
giving the assent herein required; and, as soon as 
| the assent herein required shall be given, the Pres- 
‘ident of the United States shall announce the 











out any further proceedings on the part of Con- 
| gress, the admission of the said State into the 
| Union, as one of the United States of America, 


Union—Mr. Jenifer. 
ment could have been made with the beokuliers 
that would have covered those legacies, this ap- how far these conditions have been complied with 


| plication never would have been made; and there || The President of the United States, in his mes 
was nothing in the language of the will to show || ; 





| the following resclution: 
“Resolved, That this convention cannot give their assent 


without authority, was held on the 5th and 6th 


gress by the President, but he does not recognize 








was elected, in point of fact, by the people of 


same by et and thereupon, and with- || } 

u | for Congress induced him to submit it to 
|| decision, no man, who knows the President, 
believe that consideration to have influe 
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shall be considered as complete. Let 68 oxnssins 


sage to Congress of 27th December last, in rela. 
tion to Michigan, says: 

In November last, I received a communication inclosi 
the official proceedings of a convention assembled at Ann 
Arbor, in Michigan, on the 26th September, 1836, and Which 
(marked A) are herewith laid before you. It will be seen 
by these papers that the convention therein referred to was 
elected by the people of Michigan, pursuant to an act Of the 
State Legislature, passed on the 25th July last, in conse. 
quence of the abovementioned act of Congress, and that 
it declined giving its assent to the fundamental conditiog 
prescribed by Congress, and rejected the same.”? 

Thus itappears that the President of the United 
States recognized this first convention as legal and 
constitutional, as elected by the people, pursuant 
to an act of the State Legislature, in consequence 
of the act of Congress; and that they declined ac. 
ceding to the terms therein prescribed, and passed 


to the proposition contained in said proviso, but the same 
is hereby rejected.’’ 

And further protest against the ‘condition con. 
tained in the act of Congress of June 15, 1836, 
as being contrary to the articles of compact con- 
tained in the ordinance of 1787, and the constity- 
tion of the State government.”’ 

Thus a convention, regularly organized under 
the law of the State, and according to the act of 
Congress, reject the conditions upon which Mich- 
igan is proposed to be admitted into the Union, 
and communicated the facts to the President of 
the United States. 

This was then the determination of the people 
of Michigan, expressed by her Delegates, regu- 
larly elected under the law of the State, gnd in 
pursuance of the act of Congress. This determ- 
ination has not been authoritatively revoked, as 
far as the facts are presented to Congress. Siill 
it is pretended that this second convention—or, 
more properly ee caucus—expresses the 
opinion and wishes of the people of Michigan. 
Let us examine how far the facts in the case sup- 
port these pretensions. This second convention, 


of December last. It will be recollected that the 
refusal of Michigan to accept the terms proposed 
by the act of Congress rendered the election of 
the Vice President, if not the President, uncer- 
tain. Thissecond convention was urged to relieve 
that doubt. A meeting called together without au- 
thority, (two whole counties unrepresented,) un- 
dertake to reverse the authorized act of the former 
convention, and after declaring ‘‘ that the Con- 
gress of the United States have no constitutional 
right to require the assent aforesaid, as a condi- 
tion preliminary to the admission of Michigan 
into the Union,’’ they “resolve that the assent 
required in the foregoing recited act of the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby given;"’ thus 
assenting to that which the haueaeee pronounce 
to be unconstitutional. Can any gentleman be- 
lieve that these proceedings ‘were gotten up for 
other than political purposes? The proceedings 
of this meeting were also communicated to Con- 


it as a convention of the a of the State of 
Michigan, so as to justify her admission into the 
Union. But he says, in his message, * this latter 
| convention was not held or elected by virtue of 
| any act of the Territorial or State Legislature. 
| But **had these latter proceedings come to me 
_ during the recess of Congress, I should therefore 
have felt it my duty, on being satisfied that the 
emanated from a convention of delegates elected, 
in point of fact, by the people of the State, for 
the purpose required, to have issued my proc: 
lamation thereon, as provided by law.” 
I have quoted the President’s language to show 
that he did not believe that this latter convention 


the State, as required by the act of Congress; be- 
cause, had he so believed, he would have issu 

his proclamation, as required, without referring 
the matter to Congress. His proclamation we 
alone necessary to admit Michigan into the Union; 
and, although it has been urged that his respect 
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in any degree whatever. When has he ever | known, irresponsible persons, collected together | 
shrunk from responsibility, or evinced such a || upon the spur of the occasion, by inflammatory || 
respect for Congress as to part with one iota of || addresses or insidious publications, undertake to || 


ower, when once withinhis grasp? Where was |, 
his respect for Congress when he removed the 1} 
deposits, to prevent his recommendation of the |, 


constitute a convention to uproot the foundations || 
of Government; then his doctrines become those || 
C . of anarchy and revolution. It will be recollected || 
measure being almost unanimously rejected ? | that the honorable chairman commenced the de- || 
When has he ever evinced any regard for their | bate, and, before any objection was made to the 
opinions? Has he not, on all oceasions, exer- || 
cised Whatever power may have been placed in | 





admission of Michigan, he developed his views, | 
and the grounds upon which he supported her || 
admission. No gentleman who has succeeded || 
| him has had the temerity to sanction them. It is || 
| true, the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Van- | 
| DERPOEL,] in reference to his friend’s remarks, 


says, ‘‘he cannot indorse, nor can he repudiate || 
99 


his hands, without regard to any tribunal? And |, 
bad he believed that the latter convention was 
held by authority, he would not have hesitated 
to issue his proclamation, according to the act of 
Congress, and declare Michigan one of the Uni- 
ted States. But, sir, the presidential question was 
then settled, the vote of Michigan was not ne- 
cessary to insure the succession, and President 
Jackson was unwilling to take the responsibility || 
without a benefit. — | latitude of his opinions. He does not recognize || 

The error into which gentlemen have fallen, if || any sort of law which may not, at a moment, be || 
error it be, is the denominating this second con- || abrogated and annulled; and, in the language of 


| 
| 





them.’’ This, in the spirit of the present times, 
is truly non-committal. But all who listened to 
my colleague, who had not heard him before upon 
this subject, must have been astonished at the 


| 
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yention a convention of the people of Michigan. || 


Whenever illegal and unjustifiable measures are 
adopted, an effort is made to induce a belief that 
itis the will of the people; but, in this particular 
case, they have not the benefit of that argument, 
because itis admitted that not more than nine 
thousand votes, less than one third, were given, 
with a population, in 1835, of upwards of eighty- 
seven Solel and now claimed to exceed two 
hundred thousand; and this without any act of 
the Territorial or State Legislature. Thus, then, 
we have the proceedings of a regularly called con- 
vention, held in pursuance of the act of the Legis- 
lature, rejecting the condition contained in the act 
of Congress of the 15th of June, 1836; and of a 
subsequent convention, in the language of the 
President, ‘* not held or elected by virtue of any 
actof the Territorial or State Legislature,’ ac- 
cepting those conditions. 

it is not contended that Michigan is proposed 
to be admitted in the usual manner of admitting 
States. But her admission, from the proceed- 
ings, is justified upon revolutionary principles. 
If any doubt existed here upon this subject, it 
will be only necessary to refer to the opening 
speech of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, [Mr. Tuomas,] to satisfy them on that 
point. The honorable chairman who reported 
this bill did not attempt to conceal the fact that 
those proceedings were revolutionary; and his 
whole argument was a justification of their prin- 
ciples, in support of which he has referred to the 
manner in which Arkansas, Tennessee, and other 
States, have been admitted into the Union; to the 
opinions of distinguished citizens of Virginia; in 
fine, to all the authorities which he could bring to 
bear on this subject, since the formation of our 
Government. Sir, the honorable chairman finds 
no analogy between the cases cited and the pres- 
ent. Those States were admitted after the au- 
thorized and expressed will of the people was 
ascertained, by their consent, legally and consti- 
tutionally expressed. How is it with Michigan? 
Her legally, constitutionally authorized conven- 
tion rejected the terms proposed by the act of 
Congress, and the ooiinas of the United States 
recognized itas such. She now proposes to be 
admitted, by application of a convention got up 
without authority of law of either Territorial or 
State Legislature, and which the President has 
hot recognized as being the expression of the will 
of the wpe as my colleague finds in those 
proceedings sufficient to justify his doctrines. He 
does not consider law, Constitution, or any au- 
thorized Government, a barrier to his principles. 
He sets out with taking certain positions, the cor- 
recthess of some of which had never been denied, 
and of others, which it is only necessary to state 
‘o show their absurdity. He tells us that “ all 
power emanates from the people;”’ that ‘ the 
People have a right to throw off their Govern- 
ment whenever it becomes tyrannical and op- 
Pressive;”’ that ‘‘a majority of the le have 
4 right to make a constitution, and when op- 
pressed, to abolish the old or set up a new one.”’ 

Sir, these may be considered as the fundamental 
Principles of all republican Governments. But 
when he assumes that no Government, no consti- 
‘ution, is necessary, because all 


from the people; that meetings called by un- 


| his remarks. They were intended to cover and 
| to justify past transactions, the effect of which 


| examples of disorder and attempts at revolution. 











| ghanies, to throw off that incubus which has long 


the anarchists, bases his position upon the rights 
of the people. None could doubt the object of 


would be to delude the country as to the position 
he and his friends held in relation to recent revo- 
lutionary movements: and, although he thought 
proper to refer to Virginia and other States for 
examples to justify the measure, he might have | 
found ample materials nearer home. ‘The hon- 
orable chairman need not have gone to Virginia 
for the support of such doctrines. And here per- 
mit me to say that he has done great injustice by | 
calling to his aid the names of some of her dis- || 
tinguished sons who took a prominent part in || 
her convention, both before and at the time of its | 
organization. They held no such doctrines as 
those advanced by my colleague; they would || 
have repudiated them as inconsistent with all 
good government. 

They have not been sanctioned, to any consid- || 
erable extent, except in my colleeague’s own 
State. He need not have traveled elsewhere for 


I say it with deep humiliation, that Maryland has || 
been the theater of revolution and anarchy. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the subject under 
consideration is the bill to admit Michigan into 
the Union. I am also aware that this bill did not 
take the usual course of being referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
because it was decided that the discussion should 
be confined to the question immediately before the 
Chair. And, sir, if, in following the honorable 
chairman, who opened this debate by promulging 
the principles upon which Michigan 1s to be ad- 
mitted, I show that the practical results of such 
measures, if carried into effect, will be the prostra- 
tion of constitutional government, and the substi- 
tution of revolution and anarchy, if not despot- | 
ism, I trust I shall not be viewed as transgressing || 
beyond the limits of parliamentary rules. } 

This is not the first occasion upon which my || 
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has become matter of history, or fairly deducible 
from facts as they existed. 

I feel that the character of Maryland has been 
at stake. I know that a misapprehension has 
preygiled, to some extent, throughout the coun- 
try, with regard to her government and her peo- 
ple; this misapprehension was for a time enter- 
tained within her borders, and it has been the 
pee of those who produced it to continue it, 

t is too true that a dark cloud for a while hung 
upon her horizon; that she had within her limits 
men whose want of principle would have led 
them to the Renpenanen of any act for personal 


|| or political preferment; whose every nerve was 


strained to bring her constitution and laws into 


| disrepute, to render her citizens dissatisfied with 
| their government, and to plunge the State into 


anarchy and revolution. 

But Fa stands redeemed—redeemed by 
the virtue of her people, and the energy of her 
govermment. 

I hope I may be indulged on this occasion (al- 
though it might have been more proper elsewhere) 
in defending my native State from the obloquy 
which has ion attempted to be heaped on her 
constitution, her Legislature, and her people. I 
know that an impression has been attempted to be 
made that, such was the aristocracy of her con- 
stitution, and the tyranny of her Executive and 
Legislature in the administration of the govern- 
ment, that the people were oppressed, and their 
wishes disregarded; and this coming, too, from 
some of her own native citizens. The people have 
never desired an alteration in her constitution 
which has not been made. The constitution and 
laws of Maryland, like all other fallible instru- 
ments, require changes according to time and cir- 
cumstances. The former is altered or amended 
by an act of the Legislature, (submitted to the 
people, who annually elect their delegates to the 
pert branch,) and confirmed by the subsequent 

egislature. And no case can be cited where the 
people have expressed a desire at the polls, or 


| otherwise made known their wishes fora change, 
| which has not been made, 


But the Legislature 
is too enlightened, too regardful of the rights of 
the people, to permit themselves to be influenced 
by self-constituted conventions or caucuses, with- 


| out authority of law, to subserve the views of po- 


litical demagogues, although they may call them- 
selves the proper exponents of the popular will. 
Sir, the people know and feel that anarchy is not 


| liberty, that revolution is not reform, and without 
| law there can be no security. It is by professing 


that the people desire those changes that these 
disorganizers endeavor to render their own acts 
acceptable to popular feeling. 

Before we can properly appreciate the motives 
of the originators of the intended revolution in 
Maryland, it will be necessary to understand the 
origin, the progress, and the result of those move- 
ments. 

A reform in the constitution was the ostensible 
object; the real one,a political ascendency in the 
State. It was intended to give the vote of Mary- 





colleague has advanced those or similar opinions; 

this is not the first time he has denounced consti- || 
tutional Government; nor is it the first time that || 
he has raised his voice in favor of revolution! || 
During the last session of Congress, not satisfied || 
with expressing his opinion in favor of republi- || 
can Government, he thought proper to denounce, || 
on this floor, the constitution and Legisiature of || 
his own State, and then to predict that the ensu- | 
ing election would purge her of her tyrannical | 
oppressors; ‘‘ that the Republicans, the Demo- | 
cratic Republicans of Maryland were in motion, | 
roused by the recollection of many wrongs; that 

State will heave, from the Atlantic to the Alle- || 





weighed upon her heart!’’ Sir, the means by 
which this was to be accomplished, and which were 
resorted to, within the last six or eight months, in 
Maryland, should admonish this House and the 
country of the danger of sanctioning such meas- 
ures. An exposing the conduct of those who, for- 

getful of the high obligations they owed to their 

Government, and reckless of the consequences to | 
their fellow-citizens, for political purposes, were 
willing to sacrifice the best interests of the State, | 








power emanates || I do not desire to do injustice to my colleague, | 


and therefore shall confine myself to that which 


| land to Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. R. M. Johnson, 


and thereby insure for themselves places of high 
preferment. The means by which this was to be 
accomplished will show their total disregard of 
honorable engagements, and a treacherous aban- 
donment of their own friends. 

A reform in the constitution of Maryland had 
been, at repeated sessions of her Legislature, a 
subject of consideration; and, in fact, during the 
last session, a bill had passed making some 
changes approximating more nearly to the wishes 
of the larger counties, and a spirit was evinced 
to carry it further. Various propositions had 
heretofore been made to give a more numerous 


|| representation to the more populous counties; but 


no digested ape had ever been agreed on by them- 
selves, much less to have a representation accord- 
ing to population. The peculiar situation of Ma- 
| ryland, having a large commercial city, so dis- 
| proportioned in her population to the other parts 
of the State, that but few intelligent men from 
| any section of it would advocate are presentation 
| according to population. Many of her voters 
| are transient residents; hundreds vote at the elec- 
tion without any residence whatever. I speak 
| from a knowledge of the fact, that many of the 
most respectable citizens of the smaller counfies 


| 
| 
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are, and always have been, willing and anxious 
to increase the representation in either branch of | 
the Legislature from the city of Baltimore and | 
the larger counties. But those alterations were 
not before attempted to be made by revolugion. 
it was reserved for the patriots of the present 
day, to signalize themselves by so inglorious an 
achievement. 

In 1836 the Jackson party proposed a union | 
with their political adversaries, to further the | 
object of reform. This was acceded to by the | 
Whigs, and both partiesin several of the counties | 
sent delegates to a convention which assembled 
in the city of Baltimore on the 6th of June, 1836. 
In that convention the counties of Cecil, Harford, | 
Baltimore, Frederick, Montgomery, and Wash- 
ington, and Baltimore city, were represented. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


“1, Resolved, That it be recommended by this conven 
tion, to the people of the counties aud cities friendly toa 
reform of the constitution of the State, to elect, at the nert 
October election, delegates faithfully pledged to the people | 
to introduce and support a bill to provide for taking the 
sense of the people on the question of reforming the con 
siitution of the State, on the first Monday in May, 1837, 
and in the event of a majority of the people declaring theip- | 
selves in favor of such reform, providing in the same biil | 
for the calling of a convention for that object. 

#2. Resolved, That in the bill providing for the call of a | 
convention, the members of tlfe convention ought to be 
distributed equally among the several Congressional dis- 
tricts of this State, with the exception of the fourth, which, 
being a double Congressional district, ought to have twice 
the number of Representatives of any other district; that 
the members of the convention should be elected on the 
first Monday in June, 1837, to assemble in the city of An- 
napolis on the fourth day of July thereafter, to prepare and 

resent a constitution for the ratification of the people of 
faryland at the following October election.” 


| 

Amongst honorable men of all parties this would | 
have been considered binding, and the period to 
which they had referred would have been awaited, | 
so as to have ascertained the wishes of the pco- | 

le, and to have adopted measures accordingly. 

3ut instead of waiting until the October election, | 

to see whether delegates were chosen to the Le- | 
gislature favorable to a reform, as desired, the | 
moment the September elections for electors of 
the Senate had taken place, and it Was ascertained 
that twenty-one Whigs and nineteen in favor of 
Mr. Van Buren had been elected, the arch-in- 
triguer put in operation his insidious plans, not 
to reform her constitution, but to revolutionize 
Maryland. 

By the constitution of the State, the duties of 
electors of the Senate are defined and limited. 
They are pointed out in the fifteenth article of 
that instrument, which ordains: 

** That the said electors of the Senate meet at the city of 
Annapolis, or such other place as shall be appointed for 
convening the Legislature, on the third Monday in Septem- 
ter, 1781, and on the same day in every fifth year for ever 
thereafter ; and they, or any twenty-four of them, so met, 
shall proceed to elect, by ballot, either out of their own 
body, or the people at large, fifteen Senators, (nine of whom 
to be residents of the Western, and six to be residents of 
the Eastern Shore,) men of the most wisdom, experience, 
and virtue, above twenty-five years of age, residents of the 
State above three whole years next preceding the election.”’ 

This very article (which shows the spirit of 
compromise which formed the constitution) gives 
to the Eastern Shore six Senators out of the 
fifteen, to represent and protect the minority of 
the State; and without such compromise the 
constitution could not have been formed. With 
their duties thus defined, most of them, under 
the solemn obligation of an oath to support the 
constitution; all of them pledged to the people 
for a faithful discharge of the duties which they 
had solicited to be intrusted with, these nineteen 
violators of pledged faith, usurping powers not 
given them, have the unparalleled effrontery to 
refuse to go into the electoral college and perform 
their duties, unless the twenty-one electors will 
pledge themselves to violate their honor and their 
oaths, by bargaining away the rights of their 
constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to reflect on those 
electors, who are not here to protect and answer 
for themselves; nor do I consider them responsible 
for the iniquity of their acts. With but few ex- 


ceptions, they knew not what they did. They || 
were not capable of originating or carrying out |! 


those revolutionary objects. 


No, sir; they were 
not men for such a crisis, 


The hohor or the | 
renown of originating and enacting the traitorous | 
deed is justly due to others in another sphere. | 


enn ge SSS 


ble for this attempt at treason against their native 
the heart to dare,’’ after the facts which I shall 


determine. 
Sir, the first meeting which took place after the 


September elections, to instruct the electors to vio- | 


late their solemn duty, was held in the county of 
Frederick, the county and district which my col- 


league, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, | 
{Mr THomas,] represents upon this floor. I wish | 


it to be distinctly understood that I am not about 
to give vague or doubtful rumors, but a recital of 
facts as they occurred; in doing which, if I err, I 
desire that my colleague may correct me. I in- 
tend not to do injustice; but I feel that it is due to 
the State of Maryland and her people, that they 
should be disabused from the odium attempted to 


be cast upon them, and that no language can be | 
too strong (confined within parliamentary limits) | 


in reprobation of such conduct. 

At this meeting in Frederick county, a com- 
mittee of five, Mr. Francis Thomas one of the 
number, reported sundry resolutions, amongst 
which were the following: 

** Whereas, the fifteenth section of the constitution de- 


elares that NO SENATE CAN BE FORMED UNLESS TWENTY- | 


FOUR ELECTORS agree to nieet for the appointment of the 
members of which it is to consist: Theretore, 

* Resolved, That the senatorial electors of this county 
he instructed to require of the twenty-one Whig electors a 
pledge that no member of the former Senate, and no member 
of the House of Delegates, who opposed the bill calling a 
convention of the people, shall be elected to the next Senate 
of the State ; that et least eight of the members of the Sen - 
ate, to be chosen by the electoral college, shall be selected 
from among persons known to entertain opinions and scen- 
timents coinciding with the principles and opinions held by 
and governing a majority of the people, (two hundred and 
five thousand nine hundred and twenty-two,) who have 
elected nineteen Van Buren electors ; and that, in the form- 
ation of a Senate, there shall be a majority of members 
known to be favorable to such a thorough and radical re- 
form of the constitution of the State as will insure to all 
citizens living under it equal political rights and privileges. 


“ Resolved, That unless the pledges required by the pre- | 
ceding resolution are solemuly given, in true faith, the two | 


clectors from this county be requested to refuse to enter 


into an election of Senators: Provided, That the electors | 
from other counties and cities, having a majority of the | 


white population of the State therein, will codperate with 
them to defeat the election of a Senate, hostile to a reform 
in the constitution, to the extent required in the first reso- 
lution. 

* Resolved, That our friends in the counties and cities 


that have elected Van Buren reform electors, are earnestly | 


invited and recommended to join us in these measures, as 


the only means by which we can avoid the fate of being | 


again compelled to submit, for five years, at least, to the 
tyranny of a government wielded and controlled by a small 
and aristocratic minority of the people of the State.” 


From the foregoing it will be seen that those 


patriotic ceformers, who had pledged themselves | 


to wait until after the October elections, and until 


the Legislature then to be elected should refuse | 
to call a convention for a reform, still under a 


voluntary agreement with the Whig reformers to 
wait that result, wrest from the people and the 
Legislature the powers of both, and constitute 


themselves a tribunal to revolutionize the State, | 


by electing a Van Buren Senate. This was the 


| measure of their reform; this was the great polit- 


ical maneuver which opened the eyes of the Whi 
reformers to the intrigues by which they ha 
been deceived. Responsive to this meeting was 
one held in Cecil county. They have since paid 
the forfeit due to their treachery. Next was one | 


called in the city of Baltimore. This was held H 


on the Saturday night previous to the Monday 
when, under the constitution, the electors were 
to meet at the city of Annapolis, to elect a Senate 
to serve for five years. 
Atthat meeting were present re all the elect- 
ors then on their way to the seat of government 
to discharge their duty. My colleague (Mr. 
Tnomas] was there, and was expected to address | 
the meeting; it was one of the largest which had | 
assembled for several years, called together to | 
instruct their electors to betray the trust reposed | 


inthem. My colleague was longand loudly called 
| for to address the meeting. 


is fame for revo- 
lutionary discussion had spread far and near, and 
the most intense anxiety was evinced to hear him; | 
but the deed had already been done; it was under- | 
stood that seventeen of the nineteen had already 
ledged themselves not to go into the college un- | 
loa the twenty-one would accede to their terms. | 
Doubts were expressed whether they would ad. | 





|| wish I could draw a veil over the proceedin 
develop, I leave to this House and the country to | 


| 
|| heard, with deep anguish, proclaimed 
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Who those men are, who should be held responsi- || here to their pledges; the meeting was addressed 


\| by several, and resolutions approving of t} 
State, and who, ‘* with the will to do, and not | , : Lassen, 


erick and Cecil proceedings were adopted, | 
that night. I was, by accident, in the cit tea 
although my colleague from the upper district did 
not respond to the reiterated calls made upon him 
another of my colleagues did. Then it wag | 
: [ from the 
hustings, revolution or reform, by one from whom 
I had leastexpected it. The words were greet 
and reéchoed by the boys, by the mob, and } 
|| the conspirators themselves. It was in sight of 
| the monument erected to commemorate the lo- 
|| rious 12th of September, 1814; erected to Perpet. 
| uate the memory of those gallant heroes who fel} 
in defense of that country which was now threat. 
ened to be plunged in civil war. It was in sight 
of the monument erected to the immortal Wash. 
ington. Itwas amidst such recollections as thoge 
I heard a descendant of one of the heroes of ti. 
Revolution—a son of one whose name and deeds 
stand recorded upon the page of history as being 
identified with the best interests, prosperity, and 
honor of his country—one whose name cannot 
be mentioned at the present day without calling 
forth feelings of admiration and gratitude. It was 
from a son of him who bore the name of Howard 
that the doctrine of revolution or reform-was pro- 
claimed. 

It was then I felt the degeneracy of the times, 
It was then I felt as if a dark cloud was impend. 
ing over my native State, as if the spirit of our 
fathers had departed from amongst us. But, sir, 
no more of that. The next day the electors pro. 
ceeded to Annapolis. It was not believed, upto 
that moment, that the nineteen would prove ree. 
reant. Such was the doubt entertained by ther 
aiders and abettors, that my colleague, the chair 
man of the Judiciary Committee, accompanied 
them to the seat of government, and took them 
into his holy keeping. Upon their arrival, they 
refused to go into the electoral college, unless 
upon terms dishonorable to the twenty-one, had 
they acceded to them—not reputable to those who 
proposed them. Had those terms been acceded 
to, at the moment the electors were taking tie 
oath ** to be faithful, and bear true allegiance to 
the State of Maryland, and to support the consti- 
|| tution and laws thereof,’’ they held in reserves 
'| pledge to violate both; and with the fifty-ninth 
|| article of the constitution before them, which 
provides the manner in which alterations shall be 
made, in the following words: 

“ This form of government, and the declaration of rights, 
and no part thereof, shall be altered, changed, or abolished, 
unless a bill so to alter, change, or abolish the same, shall 
pass the General Assembly, and be published at Jeast three 
|| months before a new election, and shall be confirmed by 
the General Assembly after a new election of delegates, in 
the first session after such new eleetion. Provided that 
|| nothing in this form of government, which relates to the 

Eastern Shore particularly, shall at any time hereafter be 
'| altered, unless for the alteration and confirmation thereof 
|| at least two thirds of all the members of each branch of the 

General Assembly shall concur.’’ 
They persevere in their revolutionary designs, 
| and address a letter proposing their own terms 
the twenty-one electors. This was met at the 
threshhold by the twenty-one, as high-minded, 
honorable, faithful public servants ever should 
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'| of their constituents, with faithless, irresponsible 
| public agents. ‘ 

| The conspirators then, urged on by their sé 
|| visers, held a meeting, or rather caucus, denom- 









meet insidious, designing, intriguing efforts t0 
corrupt or to intimidate. They refuse to make 
any terms, much less to bargain away the rights 


inating themselves ** the Democratic Republican 
members of the electoral college,’’ and * fresolved, 
That this meeting do now adjourn.”? They did 
adjourn, and quit the posts assigned them, with 
out discharging their duty; and, feeling that 
— indignation would follow their faithless pro 
ceedings, they issue a paper calculated to deceive 
the people they had so egregiously misrepr? 
sented, and return to their homes elated with 
own treachery. 

The twenty-one electors remained at the sest 
of government, trusting that better counsels wou 
prevail, and that the nineteen recusants wou 
come back to their duty. They responded 
their address in a calm, dignified, and argument 
ative, though firm, bold, and decisive manner, 
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essed calling upon the people of Maryland to come to | of her native citizens. His feelings are expressed | was to be stricken from the numberof stars which 
ered. the rescue; and here I quote from this address in the following words: adorn the American banner, to return back to a 
Ht. | some few pas Ss, whic may be taken as indic- “Resolved, That we condemn the conduct of the afore territorial fovernment, and the President of the 
gs of ative of the whole. They remark: said recusant electors who, having solicited and obtained United States to administer to her people. Is 
the appointment at the hands of the 
» and « We could not suppose that we, who were known to be 


people, betrayed the are ¢s rithi 1S alls 
“4 cae koe trust reposed in them, by basely and treacherously refusing there a man within thes Halls so 
t dig under the most solemn obligation to execute a trust faith- 


dalneid by 





oo d to attend the electoral college, (as enjoined by their posi- | Patty subservience ? Is there a freeman through- 
him fully and conscientiously, could be approached With a prop- || tive obligations to the constitution,) with a view to dissolve | out the country whose cheek is not suffused with 
as | osition of bargain touching the performance of our duty. | the government of the State.” a blush, when he hears that this was the remed 

We never for a moment entertained the idea of trafficking : eee ~ Ush, when he nears that this was the remedy ’ 
the upon such a subject; and a proper self-respect, together Other meetings were held in different parts of for the revolution? Is there any one who now 
vhom with the palpable eiprtions of duty, precluded all of us my colleague’s district, of similar Import, to one | can doubt that the object of these revolutionists 
eet listening to such a proposition, coming from any ich I now call more particul, > atten- | was othe If-agerandizement? is st 
l ‘ a. however respectful in its language’ tad con wey ons a 2 . . P - dees = aver the eneerandiz = ? Tu thiss = 
y could we receive it from any other than a member of the | ion « ses, the proceedings o waich ngs, the Governor of Maryland, anxiously 
Eht of uly qualified as such. Our duties were most || read as matter of history; and if the application trusting that the result of the repeated elections, 
college, uly q oe : ; 73, . , ; 
glo. clearly pointed out by the constitution, and we were not | is made more directly to him, I am not responsi- | expressing the will of the people, would have 
Tpet- only fee made i our particular aoe ae Our Very oath ble, but his immediate constituents. They were influenced the recusants to return to their duty— 

0 fell Piavoll its integrity. The votes we were to cdst for Sen. | his political friends; they are in favor of reform; finding that they were sull betraying the delegated 

reat. ators were not to be given as our votes, but as thase of the | but they, too, are against revolution. Ata meet- trust, and that their aiders and advisers were 

Sight people of — a ges Pano! by Se eention, laid ing held at Selby's Port, Allegany eounty, the urging them to adhere to their faithless pledges— 
‘ash. wn the rules, and the only rules, which were 0 govern . = e —o . ea Auth issues his proclamati » St} Novemie 

+ 9 = and we should have been false to them, and Rie, a preamble and resolutions were adopted, | s one — ae the § h > aa mbe ts 

if "a our oaths, if we had permitted any other to be prescribed | with but three dissenting voices: i] ad ane 10g t ‘i r the a ature oe 1 Slate * ‘o. 

lie ” | * Whereas Francis Tuomas, Esq.. our present Repre- || admonishes the revoiuuonists to beware of the 
to us. | nereas » Esq., present Repre ( : 

deeds . ‘ — || S€ntative in Congress, has taken an active part in promoting consequences, This proclamation does great 

eine And conclude with the following admonition: || achange in our State government, by such means as we credit to the mind, as well as energy, of Gov- 

> sates | believe to he against our best interests, as also the interest || : : 2 p oo? 
» and “Peorue or MaRyLanp, the crisis is an awful ope—the || of he S f Maryland: ; eae” a in || crnor Veazy. He felt as if forbearance was no 
‘ ig with the fate of freedom—if the revolutionary || f the State o aryland ; and whereas, from his course in ‘ oe 

ANnot times are big with t : > || this matter, he has given us reason to believe that he has | longer a virtue. Time had been afforded them 
. spirit now stalking abroad among us, 1S Not promptly sub : ' ‘ ° , 

ulling dued by the majesty of your power, upon you will rest the || 80 regard to ourinterest, but that he 1s seeking self-aggran- || to retrace their Steps; more than two months had 

twas fearful responsibility of being the first in the country of || dizement at the ot pt OF his constituents : Therefore, elapsed since the election, and they still proved 

ward Washington to give to liberty a mortal wound. We shall | *‘ Resolved, That We view him guilty of base ingratitude sisal oT! 2 vi big with the fi ft 

faithf ii fi 0 d 0 Yo 1} to the citizens of the State, and especially the people of recreant, 1€ Crisis was 1g With the . ate 0 
to the last endeavor faithfully to perform our uty to you vg 
pro- i *mained patient! ! || Allegany county. Maryland. He saw the twenty-one faithful 3: 
and to ourselves ; we have remaine patiently at the seat || a lved. T . Swe 
of government, keeping the college open from day to day i] Resolved, That he has no longer any claim to the confi- agents, true to the people, clinging to the consti- 
mes, to the present time, and here are resolved to continue until || gressional damier sna1peope oF Maryland = ee, tution of their creation, with a determination to 
n is lost of the return of the absent electors. We || 8res eee eee : » he ought forth- a . : i 

- Se eieaieed that, if confusion and anarchy and ruin are || with to resign his seat in Congress, that the voters of the | Save it from desecration. He comes to their sup- 

our to come upon us, if all the bright hopes of the people of || district may select another to fill the vacancy who would | port; and, in the parental language of a father, 

Sir, Maryland are to be forever blasted, and our once fair and | pay more respect to their interests.*? : advises, persuades, forewarns, and then concludes 

pro- happy land is to heptme . aetae = serelation ond saree, ‘| The result of the September election was twen- | with the following notice: 

ill have the consolation of reflecting, in the minds of | : : 

ro our aflictions, that we have faithfully performed our duty, || ty-one to nineteen in the electoral college. In | ‘And I do furthermore declare and proclaim, to all 

“wt “ George S. Leigh Samuel J. K. Handy | October the same mode of election was adopted, || whom it doth or may coucern, that, as Chief Magistrate of 

heir Benedict L. Heard, William W. Lake, ’ { except that four delegates were elected from each || the State, I shall exert to the utmost all the powers which 

air. George Vickers, Thomas H. Hicks, || County, instead of two electors. The result was too oe wu ie a—--—e 

ied James - Gale, ee W- at | sixty-one Whigs—nineteen in favor of Mr. Van || curb the spirit of anarchy, disorder, and revolutions mani- 

lem pce A.D’ Dalrimple Sines A. Seduce |} Buren. Notwithstanding this indication of the || fested by the aforesaid conduct and proceedings, and to 
hey Henry Brawner, : Henry Franklin, , popular will against the conduct of the conspir- |; support the constitution, and enforce the laws upon all 
egg William D. Merrick, Ephraim Gaither, | ators, still they were advised to persevere in || fenders against her majesty who shall proceed, by overt 
nad Solomon Dickinson Richard Beall !! thei fusal . ith thei é | ACTS, either of resistance to the constituted authorities of 

: , , cir refusal to unite with their brother electors |! the State, or of carrying out or consummating the revoly. 
h George W. Dudiey, Andrew Bruce.” d el Ss s | Se 0 Trying iting 

rho William Williams jr. I} and elect a Senate. ome one or two of them | tionary designs and rposes of the aforesaid recusants and 

led thy > ; | began to relent, and did propose to meet the || their abettors; and { do hereby require and enjoin all civil 

the I pronounce those names with reat satisfac. | college, but nota sufficient number to elect a Sen- | Officers of the State to be vigilant in the periormance of 

to tion The should be transmitte down to the | The j die ; f the fri d their several and respective duties at this important crisis ; 

‘ . y. 7 ij T ate. 1€ indignation of the friends of law and || and upon all military officers and citizens to hold them- 

tt latest posterity, as faithful public agents. Those || order throughout the State was roused. It was |! selves in readiness, in case their services may become 
. ° ege | > F ; ; , nse lee y 

8 ae had quit ery homes eee | 00 apparent to deceive any one that they did not, | Sublie en uid of a ae gore es to maintain the 

th under the expectation of returning in alew days; | > ; public peace, repress ‘sorder, uphold the constitution, or 

ch but, by the auisietae conduct of their collaegnas. Their oa pelle ee Will of ae. | enforce the laws; and, finally, with humble supplication 
’ ’ 2 CCct. 
be had to remain at the seat of government for near 





v | for, and reliance upon, Divine Providence for dizection and 
| An election had been held, and turned upon this || aid; and, 


: : 7 : also, with the firmest reliance upon the people of 
two months, anxiously and patiently waiting their 








: d pat Staton.” Beil the twenty one anthers | tS por nt cement a 
, ; 1} ; ; is : | ’ e ) DECLARE AND PROCLALD € con- 
i, re toa discharge at t heir ry} i olution. ‘Still the twenty-one faithful, honest, || stitution of the State must BE PRESERVED and the govern- 
i § Soon as it was understood that the nineteen || fearless electors held to their posts, and determ- ment maintained, as they now are, until ‘altered, changed, 
had refused to gO into the electoral college, and | ined to await the residential election which was || Or abolished,’ in the manner constitutionally provided for.”? 
. had quit thei d called I le of | i : 
by a quit ¢ elr posts, and called on t ie peop €o {| to take place In . Oovember. This election was |! Although this proclamation began to alarm, for 
in Maryland, by an address replete with disorgan- | by general ticket in the whole State, thus afford- || fear of the consequences, yet they did not abandon 
: izing principles, to support them in their unholy || Ng an opportunity of testing the very principle |! their iniquitous designs, but held another meet- 
" Purposes, the alarm was felt; the deep indigna- || the conspirators professed to advocate, to wit: | ing, and postponed the contemplated convention 
( on of insulted constituents was manifested by || that a majority of the people had a right to con- | unul the first Monday in January, to assemble 
¢ ae called to express their Opinions upon |! trol, and that their expression of opinion was || in the city of Annapolis. The object of that 
. a Crisis. “ f | binding upon their agents. The result of the | postponement is expressed in the following reso- 
, ; a Ma city of ot al Supporters - | November election was a larger majority in the | lution: 
aw,o i ; 
, alt . er, and constitutional re veal a eennteed | whole State in favor of the Whigs than had ever | “* Resolved, That the unexpected call on the part of the 
‘ iW Opinion in town meeting, an resolve || been given since the present political parties came || Executive upon the members elect of the House of Dele- p 
' tt ey were in favor of reform, and against || into existence. Every county in the State of || gates, and of the old Senate, to assemble at Annapolis, on 
wipation, eu Maryland, except two, gave majorities for the ing ot ee inane \woomegenae aan 
£ > ye ay nm ¢ eo - 
, re was followed by & presentment of the advocates of law and order; and each of the three tunity shall have been afforded to understand fully the rea- 
grand jury of Allegany county, against the con- || counties represented by my colleague [Mr. Tuom- 
) *pirators, in which they charge them as follows: | 
’ 


sons Which have induced the Executive to adopt this extra- 
As] gave majorities against his principles. ordinary procedure, and to ascerthin the results of their 

Vhen this result was known, the presidential | ¢¢tiberation.”? 
election over, the State, by an unprecedented ma- 
jority, voting by general ticket, put the stigma of 
| reprobation upon the conduct of the revolution- 


| ists, it wasto have been expected that the recusant 


. The conduct of those men is without excuse or pallia- 
Uon, They intended to secure the triumph of a party ; and, 


in that, to subvert the government, and endanger 
the public tranquillity.” 


I find by the proceedings of this meeting, which 
was held in the city of Baltimore on the 19th 
November last, that my colleague’s (Mr. Tyom- 
As] name appears amongst those of the commit- 
electors would have joined the college to perform || tee which. drafted those resolutions also. Thig 
their duty, by electing a Senate, and thereby save | convention has not met according to adjourn- 
the State from further anarchy. But they were é 


ment. My colleague, it is presumed, knows the 
otherwise advised. They were told that no dan- true reason, and I desire to know why it has not. 
ger would ensue to the State; that if no Senate || He does not inform me why it failed to meet. I 


1 were elected, the government would stil! go on, || will endeavor to show what has been surmised to e 
Public meetings in the same county, without dis- and, by perseverance, their objects would be ac- || have been the cause. Afterall efforts had proved ts 


ton of party, at one of which presided a gen- complished. And such was the degradation to unavailing to induce the recusantelectors to return 
man, a warm friend of the present Adminis- | which they were willing to bring their native to their duty; whenall the popular elections were 

tation, a man without reproach, one who at an | State, it was announced, in the official organ of over; when the proclamation of the Governor, 

fan day had quit his native isle toseekanasylum | the party in the city of Baltimore, that, if they |; which received universal approbation from the 

in this land of liberty and law. It was the vgn- || held out, and no Senate was elected, President || lovers of law and order, was promulged; when it 

erable, the ++ tee onges McMahon, woe, Jackson would appoint a Governor and other || was advised that, if a Senate were not elected by 

imself from his » ste for- | officers to preside over the destinies of Mary- || the riod of the an 
Ward to save is adopted State Sou a * o 


y nual assembling of the Legis- 
1 the pollution || Jand ! Yes, Maryland, one of the Old Thirteen, lature, the constitution would be abrogated and 
No. 17 ; 


__ This was signed by twenty of the grand jurors, 
a — of whom were friends of Mr. Van 
ren. But to their honor be it said, they loved 
country more than their party. This was 

rst step taken in the district represented by 

my colleague, which struck disma and terror in 
minds of the conspirators. Next were held 
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annulled, and that Maryland would become an 
appendage to the General Government, the spirit 
which animated the framers of the Constitution 
burst forth throughout the land, and incited to 
action the sons of those sires. It wason theoil || 
within sight of this Capitol that the first move 
was made which struck terror in the minds of the || 
conspirators. A meeting was called in Prince 
George’s county, composed of the first men of 
the State, without distinction of party, to organize 
a corps to tender their services to the Governot 
of Maryland. 

* On motion it was Resolved unanimously, That we will, 
with our lives and fortunes, support the existing govern 
ment of Maryland against any violence that may be at- 
tempted; and we tender to the Executive our services, 
whenever they may be called for.”’ 

Here, Mr. Speaker, I cannot permit the occa- 
sion to pass without doing justice to a friend and 
patriot; not a revolutionary patriot of the present 
day, who would sacrifice his own State to pur- 
chase preferment from this Government, but one 
who has met the enemies of his country, and 
risked his life in her defense; one who has re- 
ceived, by the unanimous vote of his State, a 
sword, as areward for his gallant deeds in one 
of the most glorious naval victories achieved upon | 
the ocean; who, upon the presentation of that 
sword by the Governor of the State, returned it 
to its scabbard with this characteristic declara- 
tion, ** that it should never be unsheathed until 
his country was in danger from the assaults of 
her enemics.”’ It was Major John Contee who 
called that meeting. It was he who proposed a 
tender of services, which was unanimously united 
in by his whole command. It was then he felt 
that the time had arrived for him to redeem his 
pledge. But he little thought, when he received 
that sword, that the period ever could arrive when 
his duty as a soldier, as a citizen, as a man, wouid 
compel him to draw it in defense of his native | 
State, against the unhallowed assaults of native 
citizens. But the crisis had arrived; he was the 
man for such a crisis. From that day the sun 
of Maryland was above the horizon; her star held 
ite station amidst the stripes of the Union; the 
impending clouds were dispersed, and conspiracy 
overawed. 

It is with feelings of no ordinary character that 
I refer to those proceedings. But, sir, I do feel 
an honest pride in being the Representative of 
such men. Sixteen of the twenty-one electors 
who,during these trying,exciting times, patiently, 
firmly, nobly, stood by the constitution and the 


_ bill providing for the admission of Michigan into 
_the Union. I shall vote against the bill. t 

| much less injury will be done by a delay than by 
' sanctioning the principles upon which her admis- | 


_ terms of other States of the Unton. 


| and offensively. 
_he was with his colleague, and the gentlemanly 
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believe 


sion is advocated. Bya delay until the next ses- 


sion of Congress, an opportunity will be afforded 


of ascertaining the true wishes of the people; of 
settling the irritating controversy between her 
and the State of Ohio; of admitting her upon the 
But if she 


comes in now, predicated upon the principles 


which have been promulgated upon this floor, | 
| this House will 


have countenanced measures 
which, in future times, may be taken as a prece- 
dent for anarchy. 

When Mr. Jenirer had concluded, Mr. Tuom- | 
As again addressed the House. After which, 
Mr. Howarp, of Maryland, rose, but gave way 
at the request of — 

Mr. JENIFER, who said he desired to make | 
an explanation. It had been suggested to him, 
since he resumed his seat, by his friends, that an 
interpretation had been placed upon his remarks 
in relation to his colleague from the city of Balti- 


He said they were understood to apply personall 
The general terms upon whic 


| 
more, {Mr. Howarp,] which he desired to correct. | 
| 


deportment which had always characterized him, 
would forbid the application of any remark in an 
offensive sense; but he could not conceal the fact 


| of his deep mortification at the countenance given 


to those measures, by his colleague, which had 


. | 
brought Maryland to the verge of a revolution. | 


When he spoke of the degeneracy of the present 
day, he meant to apply it to the principles now 


advocated, as contrasted with those which gave || 


birth to our glovious independence. He consid- 
ered this explanation due to his colleague, for 
whom he could have no unkind feeling. As to 
his colleague from the upper district, [Mr. THom- 


As,] he had no explanation to make; but lest a | 


misapprehension might prevail as to an inquiry 
made by his colleague, which remained unan- 
swered, he would take occagion to noticeit. My 
colleague, in referring to a meeting in one of the 
counties of his district, where resolutions had been 
passed reprobating, in strong terms, his conduct 
as their Representative, after denouncing the reso- 


| lutions passed at that meeting as calumnious, and 
_the members as unworthy of credit, calls upon 


me to know whether I intend to indorse those 
proceedings or not. Sir, whatever may have been 


laws, were from my congressional district—a || my opinion of those men or their proceedings, 
| 


district immediately adjoining the seat of this | 
General Government, yet far enough to remain 
uncontaminated by the incentives which gave rise 
to that intended revolution. It is nota little re- 
markable that those instigators of this resistance 
to the laws of their State should have been 
amongst the warmest advocates of the President’s 

roclamation and measures against South Caro- 
lina. They were then willing to carry war and 
desolation throuchout that devoted State, to arm 
the Government with power to march the soldiery 
within her borders, and to deluge her fair land 
with civil war. The same spirit which prompted 
them to those measures has been revived in rela- 
tion to their own State. 

But, sir, order is restored; the citizens repose 
in peace, and treason is no more. And when the 
future historian shall make a record of the present 
times, the names of the twenty-one will be trans- 
mitted to posterity as the gotle protectors of law 
and liberty; whilst the same page will present 
those of the recusants as a beacon to all anarch- 
ists. Maryland is regenerated. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said much more upon this 
subject than I had intended; but I know it has 
not been uninteresting to the House, from the 
unremitted attention they have bestowed. If, in 
the discharge of a duty which I considered im- 
perative, | should have used strong language to 


’ 


express the convictions of my mind, I shall feel | 


justified in the extraordinary circumstances which 
prompted it. When my own honor, or that of 
my native State, 1s at issue, I know no discretion 
within the limits-of parliamentary rules; that I 
have not transgressed those has bee evinced by 
the fact that my remarks have not been inter- 
rupted by you. on 

e immediate question before the Chair is the 


however I may have believed them entitled to 
credit, I certainly now cannot indorse them. 
They are my colleague’s immediate constituents; 
| they are his political friends; some of whom have 
been his supporters; he therefore ought to know 
them better than I; and if, as he says, they have 
been purchased from their duty, and not entitled 
to credit, being his constituents, I cannot indorse 
for them, and thereby make myself liable for 
irresponsible men. But, sir, I have yet seen 


nothing, have heard nothing to change my opin- | 


ion of the correctness of their position. 


THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. SHEPARD, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 21, 1837, 


| On presenting a petition for the distribution of the Surplus 
Revenue. 
Mr. SHEPARD said the petition was signed 


by very respectable individuals in the district 
_ which he had the honor to represent, and he was 


| desirous of adding his testimony to theirs. The | 
petitioners approve of the deposit bill of the last | 


session, and pray Congress to reénact a similar 
/ measure. They suppose that, until 1842, when 
the tariff will come before Congress for readjust- 
ment, there can be no better disposition of the 
unavoidable surplus in the Treasury than to put 
it in the custody of the people. He had been 
astonished at the manifest attempt to paralyze 
‘| the deposit bill of the last session, and to make it 








(December 2), 


Ho. or Reps. | 








| unpopular with the people. He trusted all in 


attempts would fail, and that there would be 
sufficient good sense left with the people: not ; 
sacrifice their real, substantial interests to hin 
party clamor. Individually, believing an annua] 
distribution of the surplus revenue, for Several 
| years to come, the only possible mode of checking 
the downward path of this Government, he woulj 
roceed to state to the House his reasons for that 
velief, 

I do not (said Mr. 8.) regard the plan of dis. 
tributing the public funds as merely placing so 
much money in the possession of the States. if 
that were the limit of its benefits, it would bee 
matter of minor importance. 1 regard it as q 
policy pregnant with the most lasting and ex. 


|, tensive political consequences. It is a fact appa- 


| rent to everybody, and one which all adinit, yt 
| the most obdurate political hacks, that the public 
| mind is now, and has for years been, in a state of 
dangerous and unhealthy excitement. Through 

the stimulants which are daily and hourly applied 
| to the re by a most inflammatory public 
| press, through official documents, made with jo 
| view of elucidating the truth, but merely to flatter 
and cajole the community, we are passing from 
| one excitement to another, until the voice of 
| soberness and truth will be banished from the 


| land as utterly beneath the attention of this chiy. 
|, alrous and high-minded 


j 
| 


ig! eople, who act as if 
| they were privileged by Heaven to commit all 
sorts of follies without the fear of retribution; 
hence it is, whilst this nation has advanced with 
unprecedented rapidity in individual and social 
improvement, her political condition has become 


|| most degrading and corrupt. 


That these evils have been brought upon the 
| country by the present Administration has fre- 


|| quently been asserted in the two Houses of Con- 


| gress; and the sentiment has been so often re- 


|| Solved to be true in political meetings of the people, 


that it requires some hardihood to doubt its cor- 
| rectness. In attributing to General Jackson ex- 
_clusively such important results, we degrade the 
|, mass of the community; we mistake the effect for 
| the cause; we do not go to the source of our dis- 
| ease; we attribute to one man what has been 
|| produced by the folly and indiscretion of thou- 
| sands. Never having been either the flatterer or 
|| the reviler of the present Chief Magistrate, I hope 
|| I may be excused when I say that he is but the 
|| projecta alga of the present disturbed and agitated 
|| pool of politics. 

| Whence is it that this state of things should 
|, exist? Are the people less virtuous than forn- 
1] _ Are they less capable of protecting their 
rights? No; it is because the thirst for office is 


|| insatiable; and so long as the Presidency of the 
| United States presents a glittering prize to be 
| reached by agitation, and by agitation alone, s0 
1} long will the nation be periodically subverted from 
|| its very foundations, and the wished-for goal at- 
|| tained by the boldest or the meanest. The pres- 
|| idential election is the curse of the country; !! 
|| absorbs and perverts every other consideration; 
| it engrosses nearly the exclusive attention of botl 
|| Houses of Congress, and gives a false coloring 
} to everything. To its pervading influence Is 
|| be attributed nearly everything that is vicious in 
|, Our system. 

| An honorable member from New York, [Mr. 
|| CaMBRELENG,] who occupied a distinguish 
|| party stand on this floor, in excusing the little 
| progress made during the last session by his po 
litical friends in reform, asserted that, during the 
| pendency of the presidential election, no system 
|| of reform could be perfected; and yet, sir, whe? 
‘| an honorable member from Virginia [Mr. Wist] 
| attempted, a few days ago, to probe the rotlel- 
|| ness of this Administration, we heard the most 
‘| doleful and pitiable lamentations upon the hor- 
‘| rible cruelty of disturbing the retirement of the 
| greatest and best of men. I would be glad‘ 
know when this House expects to be relie 

| from that degrading incubus which touches every” 
|| thing, and defiles everything with its touch. 

'| have been a member of this body for several Yerif 
| I have seen no question, from the political tariff 
|| the printing of the most paltry trash distrib- 
| uted by this House, which has not been disc 

and decided with a view to ee elec- 
tion. So much is this generally the case, ths! 


j 
1| 
i] 
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eS ; 
strangers are puzzled to find out the subject from 


iscussions of the body. 
— for these reasons that I rejoiced to sce 
the deposit bill of the last session. I think it will 
establish a new era in this country; it will event- 


ually open the eyes of the people to their real and | 


substantial interests; it will allure the mass of the 
community from idle and abstract political dis- 
quisitions, which are of no use, and induce them 
to regard this Government as a practical thing, 
intended for some useful purpose, which, when it 
ceases to fulfill it, should cease to exist. 

Itis, moreover, the only possible mode in which 
anything like reform can be introduced into the 
Augean stables at Washington. Ever since that 
stupendous fraud which was so_ successfully 
played off before the people in 1826, commonly 
called the report on reform, we have had repeti- 
tions of the same farce before the same credulous 
audiences, only under different names, with the 
characters recast, and the phraseology somewhat 
changed. Sometimes it has limped over the stage 
in the modest and harmless garb of a report on 
Executive patronage; anon it comes creeping by 
in a presi ential message, with a grandiloquent 
attempt to amend the Constitution. And yet, 
amidst all these patriotic aspirations to remedy 


dangers which all have admitted at some stage or | 


other of their political advancement, the abuses 
of the Government have increased and are in- 
creasing, and it seems they cannot be diminished, 
whilst the expenses of these abuses have swelled 
from about $10,000,000 in 1823, to $32,000,000 in 
1836. If every branch of the public service were 
well administered, if there were ability in the de- 
sign or vigor in the execution of the duties of the 
several departments, there might be some excuse 
for this lavish prodigality of the public treasure. 
The reverse, however, is notoriously the case; 
presidential electioneering is the only merit of 
your officers, and their inefficiency in this depart- 
ment ceases to be remarkable or to attract public 
attention. 

So long as that divinity which hedges the Chief 
Magistrate of the country is protected from the 


| 
| 
| 





| 


rude assaults of his opponents, the delinquency | 


of the subordinates is unnoticed. The Constitu- | 
tion ene, intended the Chief Magistrate | 
I 


for the responsible head of the Government; but 
itnever supposed his-name would be a shield be- 
hind which every species of ignorance and cor- 
ruption could be safely intrenched. 
ever, is the operation of this Government, arising 


Such, how- | 


from the ardor with which one side seeks, and | 


the other defends, the presidential chair. The | 


grossest mismanagement is now asserted to exist 


ina Department indispensable to the public de- | 
fense; and yet, sir, its official head abandons it | 


in the midst of its embarrassments, not to explain 
or tojustify his conduct, but to heap further obli- 


gations upon a credulous nation, for his import- | 
ant public services. The inquisitorial powers of | 
this House, which were intended to ferret out | 


abuses, and to awaken the attention of the people 


to the action of the Government, are completely | 


neutralized and perverted by the all-pervading in- 
fluence of the presidential election. Unless a 
movement here can elevate and depress the presi- 


dential thermometer, it falls upon inattentive and | 


lifeless ears, 


_ The successful party momentarily rests from 
ts violence when it has placed its favorite in the 
chair of State, and, reposing under his laurels, 
great patience is exhibited until his transcendent 
Virtues shall rectify every abuse. Should the 
faithful be disappointed, the misfortune is attrib- 
uted to the evil eye of their opponents, and the 


same dull round is again run over, of paltry ex- | 


cuses and miserable chicane. 


tus, then, by returning annually the sur- | 


plus revenue to the people, strip the Federal Gov- 
froment of its great attraction, and lessen its 
power for evil; let us give to the community some 
inducement to examine and narrow down the ex- 
penses of this Government to the smallest sum 


which can possibly serve to keep the machine in | 


Motion. Since its corruptions are incurable, let 


Us no longer deceive the people with idle projects | 


of reform; let us strip the ruling prodigal of the 


means of pandering to his appetites, and starve 
him to sobriety, * Tee 


Sincerely believe some such plan as this is 





iq 
| 
| 
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indispensably necessary to revive the chilled and 
slumbering affections of a jarge mass of the peo- 
ple of this country for the Federal Government. 
It is a fact notorious within the sphere of my ob- 
servation, and one which it would be unwise to 
conceal, that there is no longer that ardent and 
lively attachment to the Federal Government 
which once existed; there is a large mass of dis- 
| content throughout the community—a discontent 
| not to beremoved by ejaculations of union issuing 
| from the pampered slaves of power, but bya fair 
| administration of the Government. No party 
| drill can forever proscribe the virtue and talent 
| of a community; they will eventually burst their 
| casements, and expose the miserable cheat which 
' obscured them, to the contempt and derision of 
| the world. Let not gentlemen deceive themselves 
| by supposing that this discontent arises from the 
' adverse political fortunes of any individual; it is 
| not so, sir. It arises from the belief that this 
| Government always has been, and always will 


| be, unfairly and partially administered. Whether | 


| it be that our Constitution is one of those un- 
| fortunate instruments which cannot be correctly 
| construed, or from the unimprovable condition 
of the southern country, the fact is, a large por- 
tion of the southern people find themselves as 


they were at the Revolutian—a proscribed and 


|| a slandered people, with a Government alien to 


| them in feeling, and administered adversely to their 
| interests—a Government which, whilst it draws 


|| annually from an abused and derided population 


| millions of money, yet, with a most culpable and | 
| cowardly imbecility, exposes that population not 


‘only to the insidious assaults of an implacable 


|| domestic enemy, but likewise to the open violence 


| of a foreign foe. 
Return back to those who pay the larger part 


|| some portion of the money not essential to the 
| administration of the Government, and you ma 


| go on in your disgusting squabbles for the Presi- 
dency; the people will be satisfied with this small 
| approach to virtue. 
| -¢ If Rome he served, and glorious, 
Careless they by whom.”’ 
To the southern country the distribution of the 
| surplus revenue offers the only practicable mode 
of obtaining any share whatever in the enormous 
| appropriations of public money which are made 
at every session of Congress. From the geo- 
graphical position of that country, and its pecu- 
liar constitutional opinions, (which, being hon- 
| estly entertained, will not be easily abandoned,) 
there is but little spent among its population in 


those public works which absorb such vast sums. | 


|The western parts of New York are indented 
with harbors made at the expense of the nation; 
the present Vice President, although embarrassed 
with as many constitutional scruples as fall to the 
lot of most men, has had fortune buckled on his 
back, because the United States have most perti- 
naciously insisted upon making a harbor some- 
where near his property. Now, sir, I do not 
complain of this. I rather urge it as an objection 
to a system, which, in spite of all the honest en- 
deavors of individuals to the contrary, has en- 
riched, and will continue to enrich them, at tlie 
expense of the nation. If the surplus revenue is 
not distributed annually among the States, what 
will you do with it? ‘The glorious work of de- 
straying a general system of internal improve- 
ment has already been achieved; a few private 
jobs have alone escaped the general wreck to keep 
up the flagging ardor of doubtful adherence. I 
know of but one objection at this time to 2 per- 
manent distribution of the surplus revenue among 
the States; (for I cannot believe that even the 
dotage of this absurd Administration is prepared 
to plunge this nation, at this time, into the diffi- 
cabo of another tariff discussion.) 
The real objection to a deposit of the money 
of the nation with the States, arises from the 
| extreme desire entertained by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the party, of giving to the coun- 
try a better currency, or, in other words, of en- 
abling some great Bombastes Furioso to experi- 
ment upon the subject of gold. 
By regulating the currency is now meant the 
power of transferring the public funds about the 
country so as to suit the gambling speculations 
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of those persons who have interest enough to be | 


admitted into the secrets of the party. 


I believe, | 


i 
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however, the mass of the community are now 
fully aware (if they were honest enough to admit 
it) that they have brought upon the country much 
pecuniary distress, and committed an egregious 
folly by sustaining the many absurd attempts to 
improve the currency by which we have been 
lately annoyed. 

The Bank of the United States through its 
branches operated as a great artery, by means of 
which the money of the nation, which was con- 
stantly accumulating in the city of New York, 
through your unequal commercial system, was 
distributed among the people of the Union; you 
have, however, cut off this supply, you have 
dammed up the money of the nation in the large 
cities, and unless there is an annual distribution, 
we in the remote parts of the country can hope 
for nothing but from the overflowings of their 
abundance. I hope,sir, I can mention the name 
of the Bank of the United States without destroy- 
ing the composure of those gentlemen whe are 
usually thrown into a sort of paroxysm of pa- 
triotic frenzy whenever that enemy to * life, lib- 
erty, or the pursuit of happiness” is incidentally 


| alluded to; who cannot forgive the Bank of the 


United States for not having bowed down and 
worshiped the political Moloch of the day. 

To me, it is a matter of great joy that, amidst 
the general wreck of everything valuable in the 
country, there has been found one institution bold 
enough to resist, and adroit enough to elude the 
combined attack of vulgar ignorance and despe- 
rate malignity. 

I forbear discussing the objections which have 
been brought by the officeholders against any dis- 
tribution of the surplus funds. 

Some take shelter behind your tattered and de- 
graded Constitution; others are afraid of corrupt- 
ing the people; and, animated with that Roman 


| virtue so common at Washington, as true and 


sturdy patriots, like ancient Curtius, they plunge 
into the abyss and corrupt themselves. 

There must be, for years to come, an immense 
surplus revenue—a revenue which the utmost in- 
genuity of the party has been and will be unable 
entirely to squander. ‘The system of internal 
improvement by the Government is no more, the 
necessities of the times do not require large mil- 
itary appropriations, the tariff cannot be disturbed 
without great individual embarrassment, and 
bringing upon the nation the charges of bad faith; 
why, then, should we hesitate to snatch from the 
irresponsible hands of the pet banks and the pub- 
lic officers money which does not belong to them, 
and which cannot safely be left with them? 

We have heard for vears past, on this floor, the 
most extravagant adulation of the people, and de- 
votion to theirinterests: let us givea proof of our 
sincerity in the only way in which it can ever be 
tested. North Carolina has, in common with all 
the States, a deep interest in this question. She 
is now commencing a system of internal improve- 
ment which will entail upon her vast expenses: 
where isshe to procure the funds? She has sur- 
rendered to the General Government the customs, 
the only safe and profitable mode of public rev- 
enue: let us beware how we teach the people of 
the South to reflect whether they have received 
an adequate consideration for this most liberal 
bequest. Let us not by our selfishness, by our 
cold insensibility to their claims, open their eyes 
to that inconsiderate liberality which gave to such 
a Government as this the entire profit upon their 
industry and their vast natural resources. 

Our institutions are based upon frugulity, not 
only in the people, but likewise in their officers; 
our legislation has generated an unfortunate state 
of society, where the ** auri sacra fames’’ controls 
everything, extinguishes every generous and 
manly feeling, and condemns the hungry seeker 
after office, as well as the trembling placeman, to 
the humiliating confession that he cannot afford 


_ to be independent. 


If there is any one characteristic in the official 
profligacy, which now pervades thiscountry, more 
alarming than another, it is the universal syco- 
phancy and want of independence in those per- 
sons who pretend to lead public sentiment, from 
the humblest porter at the palace to him that has, 
or he that hopes to get, an office; there is but one 
requisite, one criterion of merit—blind, devoted 
attachment toan individual. It has become, of late 
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peers, quite the fashion in certain circles, where a | of the cant names of the day, it has merit enough | 


atred of the slaveholders atones for every vice 
both moral and political, to speak disparagingly of 
the South, on account of its slave population. In 
my humble opinion, the poorest as well a@the 
meanest slave thatever toiled inasouthern swamp, 
under a southern sun, ay, sir, and under the lash 
of alegal southern master,isan animal more to be 
respected, less needing the * laboroflove”’ of your 
crazy philanthropists, than one of your puppet sec- 
retaries, who is obliged to permit any man on 
earth, whether that manis vain enough to believe 
himself born to command, or a mere scullion of 
the kitchen, to tell him he is ** free to entertain an 
opinion.’’ The one, benighted in mind, is the 
honest and faithful servant of a lawful master, of 
a master by whose bounty he is fed, and to whom 
he is attached by the recollections of childhood, 
and the best feelings of our nature; the other, sur- 
rounded by civilization, by liberty, and science, 
is aslave from choice, a prostitute from princi- 
ple—a slavery worse than Egyptian bondage, for 
it is a slavery of the mind. 

Can you tell me, Mr. Speaker, what is this 
thing they call love of party, which so much sur- 
passes the “love of women?’’ I have heard of 
the love a poet bears his muse, the adoration a 
lover feels towards his mistress, and the devotion 
of a patriot for his country; but I confess I have 
not sufficient knowledge of the Lex Parliamenta- 
ria to understand this love of party. Is it similar 
to the spirit of patriotism? Not at all! for it is 
a spirit hostile to the mass of the community, 
based upon selfishness, and leading its votaries 
by the hope of plunder, It is a spirit that con- 
founds in the breasts of a few honest who submit 
to its degrading influence all just discrimination 
between right and wrong, and proscribes from its 
service all those who will not tame their nature 
down to do its dirty bidding. 

‘For he must serve, who fain would sway, 
And sootli, and sue, and watch all time, and pry into all 
waces, 

And'be a hiving lie, who would become 


A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
Are parties made of.”’ 


It was once supposed, (perhaps it was an error 


of our ancestors, ) that honor was the quickening | 


principle df monarchies, virtue of republics, and 
that those who ministered to the vestal flame 
should at least possess a spark of its purity. Not 
a virtue content to dwell in decencies forever, but 
a virtue that regarded political apostacy equally 
infamous with private dishonor; a virtue too pure, 
united to a soul too proud of filling situations of 
constant uneasiness and uncertainty, of exhibit- 
ing to the world the melancholy spectacle of a 
high republican functionary willing to be honest, 
yet afraid to avow it, who, when called upon for 
his opinion upon matters of great national im- 


portance in the morning, said, Ay, sir—and at || q question that demanded deliberation. 


noon said, No, sir. Yet these things have hap- 


pened almost daily, and not excited our special || 


wonder.* 
Since, then, the seductions of your Government 


To those gentlemen who are really desirous of 
wresting from this Government its means of 


bribery and corruption, I would suggest the pro- | 


priety of surrendering individual preferences, 
and adopting any measure which can possibly 
aid this holy cause, which can elevate the tone 
of sentiment and feeling among the people, or can 
give them juster views of their rights and their 
duties; otherwise, the reign of misrule will be a 
perpetual succession, in defiance of the continual 
stirring of the filth of Washington. 





RIGHT OF SLAVES TO PETITION. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. Q. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
February 9, 1837, 


On the resolutions to censure him for inquiring of the | 


Speaker whether a paper, purporting to be froin slaves, 
came within the order of the House which laid on the 
table all petitions relating to slavery. 


Mr. ADAMS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall endeavor to occupy as 
little of the time of this House as possible in 
what I am about to say, and shall forbear to in- 

| troduce into my remarks a great deal I had in- 


my defense. I wish to bring back the House to’ 
the only question really before it, and thatis, the 


' question | propounded to the Speaker, and which | 


| he put to the House last Monday, whether a 
_paper, which I held in my hand, purporting to 
come from slaves, was within the resolution of 
this House laying on the table all petitions, reso- 
lutions, and papers relating to the subject of sla- 
very? On that inquiry no question has been 
taken by the House. Iam anxious that question 
should be taken by yeas and nays, whether this 


| House, under any circumstances, will receive a 
| petition from slaves. 


When I made that inquiry, a member from 
| Georgia [Mr. Haynes] said he could not tell in 


|| what manner to meet a proposition of this kind. 


| 


are too great for poor human nature, let us return 


to the poverty and simplicity of our ancestors; 


let us remove a temptation which cannot be re- || 


sisted, afid the road to office will again become | 


the path of duty and of honor. 
It was my intention at one time to refer this 


petition to the Committee of Ways and Means, | 


with instructions to bring in a bill in conformity 


I will notdo so; I will let the petition go untram- 


meled to the committee, and whatever there may | 


be of good issuing from them may perhaps suflice. 


I prefer this course, because, of the two prop- | 
ositions which have heretofore been submitted to | 
this House, I decidedly prefer the bill for distrib- 


uting the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; 
it is less objectionable in principle, and gives 
equal justice to all parts of the Union. That this 


most just measure should have met so much hos- || 


tility, is to me matter of great amazement. Per- 


of being the offspring of a justly distinguished 
American statesman. If the Committee of Ways 
and Means would have it rebaptized with some 





* Vide ex-Secretary Duane’s description of a Cabinet 
consultation. 


| It might be giving it more importance than it 
| deserved to notice it at all. Well, sir, if it was 
| deserving of no attention, why did not the House 
| vote directly on the proposition of the Speaker, 
| yea or nay, whether that paper came within the 
resolution of the House? Instead of that, the 
House has been occupied four days by the at- 
| tempts of gentlemen to censure me for doing what 
| I did not attempt to do. Now, sir, I did not 
| present that paper to the House. I knew it was 

I knew 
| it would receive deep attention from this House, 


| from this nation, and from the civilized world. I 
was prepared to submit to any decision the House 
might make upon it; but I was desirous that the 
House should take a direct vote upon it, and that 
| that vote should remain a record for all time. 
But I was aware that it opened the whole ques- 
tion of the condition of slavery in this country, 
and the whole extent of the rights and privileges 
of members of this House, in the exercise of the 
liberty of speech. That freedom of speech is, I 


i e ; '| trust, to one portion of the House, still dear. Of 
with the prayer of the petitioners; upon reflection, | 


another portion I cannot say, from what I have 
| seen and heard within these four days, that I 
entertain that hope. I say I was aware that the 
answer to my question opened the whole subject 
of the condition of slaves, and the right of speech 
of members of this House. Well, sir, has this 
question been considered ? Of all the gentlemen 
who, for three days, have consumed the time of 


| this House upon the succession of resolutions of 


| censure upon me for asking that question, one 
gentleman only, (Mr. Frencn, of Kentucky,] 


f ; : || who has filled a judicial station, gave us what he 
haps it owes its poor success to the misfortune || 


| thought a sound constitutional argument, to show 
that this House ought not to receive petitions 
| from slaves under any circumstances. The argu- 
ment of that gentleman was able, but if the rejec- 





|| tion of the petition depends on that argument, 


| 


| those who vote with him, must recur to other 


|| arguments to sustain their course. What was 
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in the States of this Union, by taking away, 
portion of the representation in slave States, yo 

violate the Constitution. Now, I ask for the 
chain of connection between the premises and the 
conclusion. Is that the gentleman’s logic, that if 
you abolish slavery you take away a portion of 
the right of representation, secured by the Con. 
stitution, and therefore the slave has no right to 
petition ? 

Mr. FRENCH rose and explained, not mate. 
rially varying the proposition. 

Mr. ADAMS. Has the gentleman connected 
his premises and conclusion any better than be. 
fore? Suppose, for a moment, that slavery were 
abolished, how would it follow that the slaye 
States would lose any portion of their represent. 


/ation? Would not the consequence be directly 


the reverse, and increase, instead of diminish, their 


representation? Ifslavery were abolished in the 


States, those who are now represented as slayes 
would form a part of the whole number of free 
persons, and would be represented as such. Byt 
suppose, for argument sake, that the abolition of 
slavery should reduce the proportional represent. 
ation of the slave States; what has my question 


| to do with the abolition of slavery in the States? 


| My question was, whether a petition from slaves 


came within the order of the 18th of January, that 


all memorials, resolutions, petitions, and ‘papery 


relating, in any manner, to slavery or the slave 


| trade, should, without being printed or referred, 
} || be laid on the table, and no further action of the 
tended to say, should I be permitted to speak in | 


House should be had thereon? The order made 
no discrimination of persons from whom the pe- 
titions or papers should come. It included gli 
petitions—all papers. The paper that I held was 
a petition—it was a paper. It came rigidly within 
the letter of the order—and what was there toex- 
clude it from its spirit? It was to be laid on the 
table without reading, without printing, without 
being referred, without further action upon it by 
the House. Why should it not come under that 
order? It came from slaves. There was nothing 
in that order excluding petitions from slaves. 
There is not a word in the Constitution of the 
United States excluding petitions from slaves 
Suppose the abolition of slavery should reduce the 
representation of the slave States; does that prove 
that, without the abolition of slavery, the slave 
shall not be permitted to cry for mercy—to plead 
for pardon—to utter the shriek of perishing ne- 
ture for relief? The gentleman argued upon a 
uestion entirely different from that put by the 
~ sam to the House, and which I yet hope the 
ouse will answer, whether, under any circum: 
stances, they will receive a petition from slaves. 

I beg leave to explain my views of the argument 

on the right of petition. One of my colleagues 
(Mr. Cusine] a justly said that the right of 
petition is not a right derived from the Constitv- 
tion, but a preéxisting right of man, secured by 
a direct prohibition in the Constitution to Cor- 
ress to pass any law to impair or abridge 1t 
he framers of the Constitution would have rept- 
diated the idea that they were tg the people 
the right of petition. “No, sir. That right God 
gave to the whole human race, when He made 
them men—the right of prayer, by asking a favor 
of another. My doctrine is, that this right be 
longs to humanity—that the right of petition 's 
the right of prayer, not depending on the condi- 
tion of the petitioner; and I say if you attempt 
to fix any limit to it, you lay the foundation for 
restriction to any extent that the madness of party 
spirit may carry it. This is my belief, and if the 
House decide that the paper I have deseri 
| comes within the resolution, I will present It, 
in so doing shall feel that I am performing « so 
emn duty. } 

What, sir, place the right of petition on the 
character and condition of the petitioner, or base 
it upon a mere political privilege? Such a decis- 
ion would present this country to all the civil 
world as more despotic than the worst of 
| rian nations. The Sultan of Turkey cannot walk 
| the streets of Constantinople and refuse to receive 
/a petition from the vilest slave who stands 1 
| meet him as he passes by. The right of petition 

contests no power. It admits the, power. It 
supplication; it is prayer. It is the ery of ~ 
tress, asking for relief; and, sir, sad will be 
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aa when it is entered “on the Journal of this | 
House that we will, under no circumstances, re- |, 
ceive the petition of slaves. When you begin to | 
jimit the right, where shall it stop? The gentle- 
man on my left [Mr. Parron]} objected to another | 
etition, which I did present, from women of | 
Fredericksburg, because it came from free colored 
people. That was giving color to an idea with a 
vengeance.* But the gentleman went further, and 
made the objection that I had presented a petition 
from women of infamous character, prostitutes I 
think he called them. 
Mr. PATTON rose to explain. It was not so. 
When the gentleman presented that petition, 
which I knew came from mulattoes in a slave | 
State, 1 meant to confine my objections to peti- | 
tions of mulattoes or free negroes in the southern 
States. I meant to rescue the ladies of Freder- 
icksburg from the stigma of having signed such 
a petition. Sir, nolady in Fredericksburg would 
sign such a petition. 
Mr. ADAMS. With respect to the question | 
what female is entitled to the character of a lady | 
and what not, I should be sorry to enter intoa 
discussion here. I have. never made it a condi- 
tion of my presenting a — here, from fe- | 
males, that they should all be ladies, though, sir, | 
| have presented petitions for the abolition of | 
slavery in this District, from ladies as eminently 
entitled to be called such as the highest aristo- ‘| 
crats in the land. When I have presented these 
petitions, I have usually said they were from || 
women, and that, to my heart, is a dearer appella- | 
tion than ladies. | 
But, sir, I recur to my first position—that when 
you establish the doctrine that a slave shall not | 
petition because he is a slave; that he shall not | 


be permitted to raise the cry for mercy, you let | 
ina principle subversive of every foundation of 
liberty, and you cannot tell where it will stop. 
The next step will be that the character and not 
the claims of petitioners will be the matter to be 
discussed on this floor, and whenever, as in the 
case of the gentleman from Virginia, |Mr. Part- 
Tox,] any member finds a name on a petition | 
which belongs to a person whom he says he 
knows to be of bad character, a motion will be || 
made not to receive the petition, or to return it 
to the member who offered it. The gentleman | 
from Virginia [Mr. Parton] says he knows these | 
women, and that they are infamous. How does 
the gentleman know it? [A laugh.] 
Mr. PATTON. I did not say that I knew the | 
women personally. I knew from others that the | 
character of one of them was notoriously bad. 
Mr. ADAMS. Iam glad the gentleman now 
says he does not know these women, for if he || 
had not disclaimed that knowledge, I might have | 
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| fact | 


| tered such an opinion on this floor. 
| the Representatives from Maine, ask the members 


right of petition exist at all, if you put it on these 
grounds? 

A gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Roserrson,] 
to whose candor and generosity on this occasion 
I offer my tribute of thanks, as it contrasts with 
the treatment I experienced from others, though 
disapproving in the strongest terms the pertina- 
city of zeal which I have so often manifested in 
behalf of this right of petition, is unwilling to 

ass a vote of formal censure upon me, because 
1e sees how manifestly incompatible that would 
be with any freedom of speech in this House. 
He says, and he is a distinguished lawyer, that 
there can be no right to petition where there is 
no gower togrant the prayer. This is ingenious 
and plausible; but that gentieman even, whose 
Seen is more painful to me than would 
be the formal censure of others, might excuse 
me if I cannot assent to the correctness of his 
argument. The want of power to grant the prayer 
of a petition is a very suflicient reason for reject- 


ing that prayer, but it cannot impair the right of 


the petitioner to pray. 
The question of power applies to the authority 


to grant the petition, but not to the right of the 


petitioner to present his petition. The power to 
grant it is often one of the most mooted questions 
in the world. In relation to this very matter of 
slavery, the power to grant the prayer of those 
who ask for its abolition in the District of Co- 


_lumbia, is the question that divides this House. 


Ask the gentlemen from slaveholding States, in 
this House, whether Congress have that power. 
Not one of them will say they have. [Mr. 
Graves, who was sitting near Mr. Apams, and 
who had declared, in this debate, that he held 
Congress had that power, reminded him of that 
Yes, one gentleman from Kentucky has 
affirmed that Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery in this District, but very few from slave- 
holding States will say so, and I do not know 
what it may cost that gentleman for having ut- 
Ask two of 


from Vermont, from Massachusetts, from Rhode 
Island, from Connecticut, from—no, I will not go 
to New Hampshire nor New York, until I see 
how they vote on the question before the House. 
Ask the Representatives of none but freemen on 
this floor, and their answer will be that Congress 
has the power. 

The ground of the gentleman from Virginia who 
denies the right of petition without the power to 
grant, is perfectly consistent with his doctrine that 
Congress has no power to abolish slavery in the 


| District of Columbia; but, sir, that is not the 


opinion of this House, and this House is anti- 


| abolition by an overwhelming majority. I am so 


sshsdahe it wan that made these women infamous || myself, but upon the single question of the power 


—whether it was those of their own color or their 
masters. I have understood that there are those |, 
among the colored population of slaveholding | 
States who bear the image of their masters. | 
[Great sensation. ] 


} 
| 


|| of Congress to abolish slavery within the District 
'| there is a great majority of this House in favor 


of the power. hs 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ronenrrt- 
son] believes that Congress has no such power, 


Mr. GLASCOCK here went across the Hall to | and here he denies the right of petition for the 


the seat of Mr. Apams, and, amidst cries of | 
“Order!” held up to him the petition of the | 
women of Fredericksburg, and said: Is not that | 
your handwriting indorsed ‘‘ from ladies of Fred- | 
ericksburg?’? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I did not desig- | 
hate them as ladies when I presented the petition. | 


That is my handwriting; but when I indorsed it || 


and sent it to the table, I did not know or suspect | 


that the petitioners were colored people. || 


ere, then, is another limitation to the right of | 


petition. First it is denied to slaves, then to free | 


permoe of color, and then to persons of notorious | 
bad character. Now, sir, if you berin by limit- 


ing this right as to slaves, you next Timit ‘it as to || 


all persons of color, and then you go into in- 
quires as to the character of petitioners before | 
you will receive petitions. There is but one ste 
more, and that is to inquire into the political fait 
of petitioners, Each side will represent their op- 
ponents as being infamous, and what becomes of 
the right of petition? Where and how will the 








for One of the resolutions ao caneuve Mr. Apams 
bad a right to pethion! © * sy 


|| exercise of a power which Congress does not 


| possess. Well, sir, for the sake of the argument 
| I might grant him his premises, and then deny 
| his conclusion. It would reduce the right of peti- 


|| tion to nothing more than the right of the pre- 


| dominant party, for the time being, to petition. 
| It would exclude all petitions from those who 
held with a minority in Congress, as to the right 
to exercise any given power, and the right of pe- 
| tition would be hedged in until it would be reduced 
| to a mere nullity as to its essential characteristic, 
a supplication from one man indistress to another, 
wh», he believes, has the power to relieve him. 
| I wish it was in my power to illustrate this prin- 
one further, without taking up more of the time 
of the House than I intend to do, but I forbear. 
| This, sir, is the ground of my doctrine—that the 
| right of petition cannot be limited, by any act of 
this House, so as to deny the right to supplicate 
| to the slave. 
In the course of the argument on the right of 
petition, I should say debate, sir, during three 
days, the real question before the House has 
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House, and which the House has not yet an- 
swered. I will not go through a detail of all 
these resolutions, with which gentlemen from 
the South pounced down upon me like so many 
eagles upon a dove. I make no account of the 
cries heard all around, when I asked that ques- 
tion, **expelhim!’’ **expelhim!’’ They are not 
in the resolutions. The first resolution to censure 
me, came from the gentleman from Georgia, [ Mr. 
Harves.] That was not strong enough, and was 
followed by one more bitter, from the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Wappy Taomrson, } 
Even that was thought too mild for my offense, 
and was followed by a modification from the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Lewis,] which the 
gentleman from South Caroline accepted. IT will 
not enumerate the rest, as they were showered 
upon me in quick succession, all reminding me 
of the exclamation of Dame Quickly: 


“Oh! day and night, but these are bitter words ?** 


But in the midst of the exultation of the gen- 
tlemen, for they seemed sure of two thirds of the 
House to carry anything they chose to propose, 
I was under the necessity of rising, as soon as | 
could get the floor, and asking the gentlemen, be- 
fore they brought me as a culprit to the bar to be 
censured, to amend their resolution, and make it 
conform to the facts, about which they had not 
thought it worth while, in their very great zeal 
to put me down, to inquire at all. Well, instead 
of admitting their error, into which they had run 
without a word from me to justify it, the gentle- 
men took advantage of my explanation of the na- 
ture of the paper purporting to come from slaves, 
and pounced upon me with another resolation, 
charging me with the high crime and misdemeanor 
of their own false construction of the contents of 
the paper, which they assumed to be a petition 
from slaves for abolition, und that I had permitted 
the House to believe it was true! So I was to be 
gravely censured for gentlemen believing what 
they had no right to believe, nor even to infer, 
and what I had never said one word to justify 
them in believing! But it was soon found that 
this would not do, and another proposition came 
from the gentleman from Georgia, which an- 
swered the purpose no better, and which he was 
obliged to withdraw. There came another reso- 


| lution from the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia, [Mr. Dromeooce,] charging a new crime 


| of most alarming import; and that was that I had 


** given color toan idea!’ {Laughter.] I will not 


| say a word upon that charge in the indictment 


against me. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] has so keenly exposed it to the ridicule 


| it deserves, that those who introduced it cannot 


desire to hear anything more said upon that sub- 


j ject. 


Sir, there was for once in this House a remark- 
able unanimity between gentlemen found in op- 


' position to each other on all other questions. A 


gentleman, whose speeches on this floor have not 
caused him to be regarded as the most devoted 
friend of this Administration, [Mr. Wappy 


| Tuompson, of South Carolina,] proposed his res- 


| facts. 


olution of censure. A devoted friend of the Ad- 
ministration [Mr. Dromecooxe, of Virginia] pro- 
posed an amendment, which the gentleman from 
South Carolina accepted at once, and that was to 
censure me for giving color to an idea! Sir, it 
was in vain that [ rose, and gave the gentlemen 
the sober advice to attend a little more to their 
The moment I attempted to explain, and 
| set aside all their assumed facts, whisk! there 
came another resolution of censure, charging me 
| with trifling with the House. It was not what I 
did, but what I did not do. 
I did not get up soon enough, it seems, to show 
these gentlemen the best way to censure me, and 
| enable them to correct their ‘resolutions which 
they had brought forward with such zeal and in 


|| such rapid succession, but in which, unfortunately 
i] 


ty 


for them, there was not one word of truth. 
When I say there was not one word of truth 


\\ in the resolutions of the pane from South 


| Carolina and Alabama, I do not call in question 
| theirveracity. Thereareno menin whose veraci 


been changed to an almost countless series of || I would sooner trust my whole life; but I te 


resolutions, beari 


down upon me, all intended, || them that when they undertake to charge a mem- 


directly or indirectly, to censure me for asking a | ber of this House, who never gave them the 


question of the Speaker, which he referred to 


e || slightest cause of offense, with crimes that should 
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draw down upon him the censure of this body, 
without first ee the facts, they have | 
stepped beyond the bounds of discretion and pro- | 
priety; and I will give them one word of advice, |. 
that when they draw up resolutions to censure 
me, they should first be careful to pay a little at- 
tention to tacts. 

Mr. LEWIS said that he came into the House 
in the midst of the excitement, and, on inquiry, 
was told that the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
— Apams}] had attempted to present a petition | 

rom slaves. He took it for granted it was a pe- | 

tition for abolition, and it was full two hours be- | 
fore he understood that it was of a different char- | 
acter. Had he known the object of the petition, | 
he should not have offered the resolution. 

Mr. ADAMS. Sir, I very readily admit the 
explanation of the gentleman. He took for 
granted what happened not to be true. But I do | 
not intend the slightest disrespect to the gentle- | 
men. I only take the occasion to give them a | 
little advice—the advice of an old man to ardent || 

oung men, to govern their future conduct in this | 
ious when they undertake to censure their col- | 
leagues. But I want another explanation from 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Tuomr- 
son,} and I want to know if the language | find 
here reported in the Intelligencer as his, 1s really 
the expression of his deliberate opinion? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, rose to 
explain. 

r. ADAMS. I shall want an explanation of 
another matter from the gentleman, and he may 
explain both when I have stated it fully. I read | 
from the report of that gentleman’s remarks in 
the National Intelligencer: || 


** Does the gentleman, even in the latitude which he gives || 
to the right of petition, think thzt it includes slaves? If he | 
does not, he has willfully violated the rules of the House, |, 
and the feelings of its members.” 

Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, was on |, 
his feet again to explain. 
Mr. ADAMS. have not done yet. There 

is more of itto come. He then continued read- 
ing: 1] 

‘© Does that gentleman know that there are lawsin all the || 
slave States and here for the punishment of those who excite 
insurrection? I can tell him that there are such things as \| 
grand juries, and if, sir, the juries of this District have, as | 
i doubt not they have, proper intelligence and spirit, he 
may yet be made amenable to another tribunal, and we may 
yet see an incendiary brought to condign punishment.’”* 


Mr. THOMPSON, of South Carolina, was | 





| 


now permitted toexplain. He said he had thought || 
there was not a human being who believed that || 
slaves had a right to petition, until he heard with || 
astonishment that gentleman avow that he held 

that slaves had a right to petition. As to the 

other portion of what the gentleman had read at || 
the time the remark was made, he (Mr. T.) un- |! 


derstood that the paper the gentleman called the || 
attention of the House to was a petition from 

slaves for the abolition of slavery. I did charac- 
terize it as an incendiary act, the presenting of || 
such a petition; and any person, in my judgment || 
as a lawyer, is amenable to the laws who will 

present a petition from slaves for the abolition of || 
slavery. Had I known the character of the pe- || 


1] 
| 


i] 


tition, I certainly should not have made those || 7 


remarkg. I take the responsibility, personally 
and direct, of every one of those epithets, so far 
as they apply to a petition from slaves for the 
abolition of slavery. [ do not now apply it to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ADAMS. The House may take the ex- || 
planation of the gentleman as they please. There, | 
sir, stands the sentiment; there is the printed || 
language in which the gentleman threatened me 
with indictment by a grand jury of this District, 
as a felon and an incendiary, for words spoken in || 
this House! The gentieman has again avowed it, || 
and declares that if the petition had been for abo- || 


| 
1} 
l| 
i 


lition, and I had presented it, he would not only || 
have brought me to the bar to be censured by this || 


* The above reportis known to have been written by Mr. || 
Tompson himself, but the last clause of the quotation is t| 
not correctly reported. The precise language of Mr. Tuomp- | 
son was: It is a violation of the criminal law of this Dis- | 
trict. What is the difference between presenting the peti- | 
tions of slaves to be emancipated, and aiding them to escape? | | 
My life on it, if the gentleman has the covfrage to carry it 1 
thus far, and will present that oe reinaes ife on it, we || 
shall yet see him within the walls of a penitentiary.”"-—Re- || 
porter. 





|| of her Legislature are held amenable to petit and 
|grand juries for words spoken in debate, God 


se the floor to that gentleman. 


|| tion of the King. Suppose, sir, a member of this | 


|| the non-siaveholding States—amazement that the | 


grand jury of this District! 
make amember of this House, for words spoken in 
this House, amenable to the grand and petit juries 
of the District of Columbia! Sir, the only answer 
{ make to such a threat from that gentleman is to 
invite him, when he returns home to his constitu- 


ents, to study a little the first principles of civil lib- | 


erty! That gentleman appears here the Repre- 
sentative of slaveholders; and I should like to be 
informed how many there are of such Represent- 
atives on this floor who indorse that sentiment? 
{** I donot,’’ exclaimed Mr. Unperwoon, of Ken- | 
tucky. ‘I do not,” was heard from several 
other voices.] Is it to be tolerated, that for any- | 
thing a member says on this floor, though it were | 
blasphemy or treason, he is to be held accounta- 
ble and punished by a grand and petit jury of this 
District, and not by this House? If that is the 
doctrine of the slaveholding Representatives on 
this floor, let it, in God’s name, go forth, and let 
us see what the people of this nation think of 
such a sentiment, and of those who make such 
an avowal. 
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House, or have voted to expel me, but he would || free western States, arhenable to grand j 
have invoked upon my head the vengeance of the || the District of Columbia for their acts as 
Yes, sir, he would | 





Mr. WISE. Does any man say he will indorse | 


that sentiment for the South? 1} 


Mr. ADAMS. I only say, let those of the | 
South who will indorse it avow it. 


I want the | 





country should know who they are. 
Mr. WISE. I will not indorse it. If I believed | 
that the members of this House were amenable | 


in any way, as such, to the juries of this District, || 


I would not hold a seat here for one moment. 
Sir, this petty tribunal of the District, to which 
it is suggested the people of the United States, in | 


the persons of their Representatives, are to be || 


held amenable, is notoriously under the dictation | 
of the President, and is selected by an officer of | 
his appointment; and have we not seen the Ex; | 


ecutive dictating to the Senate and to this House, || this debate. 


and calling upon members to purge themselves | 
of contempt ? | 

Mr. THOMPSON referred (he said) to the | 
laws of South Carolina, and by those laws, if any | 
member of the Legislature should present a peti- | 
tion from slaves, he would be liable to indictment 
by a grand jury. 

Mr. ADAMS. That may do for a southern | 
Legislature, to help out the gentleman; and if it | 
is the law of South Carolina that the members 


Almighty receive my thanks that I am nota cit- | 
izen of South Carolina! [Great sensation.]} 

Mr. PICKENS, of South Carolina, arose, ap- 
parently, to explain this subject. 

Mr. ADAMS, (waving his hand.) I cannot | 
Sir, in Great | 
ritain, which we call a monarchy, the legislative 
body corresponding to this House, the Commons, 
cannot elect their Speaker without the approba- | 


House should propose to send a message to the 
President for his approval of our choice of a/ 
Speaker—what would be the opinion of that act | 
by the slaveholding Representatives themselves? 
hen would be the time, if ever, to send the 
member who should make such a proposition, to 
the grand jury. 

Well, sir, the first act of the Speaker chosen | 
by the British Commons, subject to the approval | 
of the King, is to demand of the King freedom | 
of speech for the Commons, and the King never | 
sends them to the grand juries of Westminster to | 


| settle it. 


I will not take up the time of the House on this 
point, but I cannot express the amazement with 
which such a doctrine, such a threat, will be re- 
garded when it shall go forth in this debate to all | 





| moment .it was uttered it was not instantly re- | 


buked by the Speaker from the chair. If Iever | 


| couid bring my mind to censure a member of this 


House for any language uttered here, I can con- | 
ceive of nothing more deserving it than such a | 
real, gross contempt of the Houseasthis. What! 
the members of this House, the Representatives 
of this whole nation, answerable to a grand jury 
of this District for words spoken in this House ! 
The members from New England, from New 








York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the H 
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Uries of 
; : Repre.” 
sentatives—liable to be tried as felons and pun 

ished as incendiaries for presenting, or “ wip», 
color to the idea,’’ that they may present petition, 
not exactly agreeable to certain gentlemen frop 

the South! If that is the condition upon whi, 
we hold our seats here, and exercise our functions 
as the Representatives of our constituents, :), 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] has antic. 
pated me in what I had to say; and that is, th, 
if grand juries, constituted as they will be here. 
if they are to be made the avengers of whateys; 
may be said or done in this House, how long w;) 
it be before the gentleman from South Caroling 
himself [Mr. Tompson] will have to answo- 
before a grand and petit jury of the District as 


/an incendiary, for words spoken here agains 


the Executive?* And I ask him with what firm. 
ness or freedom he could resist Executive power 


| if, for every word he utters, he is to be held 


amenable to a grand jury selected by the marsha), 
an officer appointed by the President? Let tha 
gentleman, let every member of this House, ask 
his own heart with what confidence, with wha; 
boldness, with what freedom, with what firmness, 
he would give utterance to his opinions on this 
floor if, for every word, for a mere question asked 
of the Speaker involving a question belonging to 
human freedom, to the rights of man, he was 
liable to be tried as a felon or an incendiary, and 
sent to the penitentiary! And this jury, selected 
by an officer of the President, are to be the supreme 
judges of the sovereign Amefican people, in the 
person of their Representatives! Such is the 
avowed doctrine of the gentleman from South 
Carolina—such are his notions of freedom of 
speech and of civil liberty! 

I have dwelt long on this topic, and will abridge 
what I had to say of other matters brought into 
I might, perhaps, have been willing 
to have had the yeas and nays taken on this res- 
olution to censure me, without saying one word, 
but it was impossible for me to remain silent 
without calling on the House to mark and repel 
this sentiment avowed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. I could not pass over such « 
sentiment uttered on this floor, and not, as it 
ought to have been, at once put down by the 
Speaker. 

Sir, I do not know how far the southern gen- 
tlemen will indorse that sentiment. Probably! 
never shall know. What I have said, and more 
than J have time to say, has been called for by an 
imperative sense of duty, as I regard it, when 
such a threat as this had been uttered, though by 
but a single member of this House. 

Did the gentleman think he could frighten me 
from my purpose by the threat of a grand jury’ 
If that was his object, let me tell him he mistook 
hisman. I am not to be frighted from the dis- 
charge of a duty by the indignation of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, nor by all the grand 
juries in the universe. The right by which the 
national Representative holds his seat here, is of 
vital importance; and that it may be understood, 
I hope that this debate will go forth and be real 
by the whole people, and that among other re- 
markable things, they will mark this threat of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Sir, we have heard much of the great superi- 
ority of Anglo-Saxon blood. Is there a man 
living, with a drop of that blood in his veins, whe 
will subscribe to this doctrine of the member from 
South Carolina? Are these the principles of 
freedom by which to regulate the deliberations 
of a legislative assembly? I ask any member of 
this House what he thinks would be the issue, 
if a member of the British House of Commons 
should rise in his place and tell another member 
that for words spoken there he should be held 
amenable to a grand jury of Westminster? Sit, 
it would be considered too ridiculous for indig- 
nation; it would be received with one univers# 
shout of laughter, and from thenceforth subject 
the author pe pes a measure to be held up, 


“Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burden of some merry song.’’t 





*Mr. Tuompson is a violent Opposition member, and 
vehement in his denunciatipns of the President.— jw 
t Pope’s threat to his critics.—Reporter. 
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Arraignedas I have been, Mr. Speaker, on such 
a variety of charges, changing their ground in 
such rapid succession, it has Been impossible to 
make my defense with any system or order. All 
that I say is on evkarap' Paar nar _Whenever 
my accusers presented the color of an idea, before 
| could fix it, it was gone, and other ideas of 
other colors presented in its stead. The gentle- 
men have performed their parts here like those | 

ersons known in theatrical companies by the 
name of actors of all work, who assume many 
characters in the same play, and change their 
dress so often, that you never know it is the same 
actor that comes in, in so many different parts, 
all sounlike. So has it been in the rapid changes | 
of the gentlemen, who, in a variety of characters, | 
have arraigned me as a criminal to be brought to | 
the bar, on the charge of gross contempt, ‘‘ for | 


a charge, or how defend myself against the alle- 
gation of suchacrime? Such are the attempts 
made to bring down upon my head the indigna- | 
tion and censure of this House; a calamity, sir, 
which I should regard as the heaviest misfortune 
of a long life, checkered as it has been by many 
and severe vicissitudes. Yes, sir, I avow, that | 
if a vote of censure should pass upon my name, 
for any act of mine in this House, it would be 
the heaviest of all calamities that have ever be- | 
fallen me. 

Sir, am I guilty, have I ever been guilty of con- 
tempt to this House? Have I not guarded the | 
honor of this House as a cherished sentiment of || 
my heart? Have I not respected this House as 
the Representatives of the whole people of the 
whole Union? Have.[ ever been regardless of 
the great representative principle of the people 
here exhibited? Have [ ever been wanting, as a 
member of this body, in a proper esprit du corps ? 
Have [ not defended the honor of this House on | 
more than one occasion? Was I not the first, on | 
a former occasion, to vindicate members of this || 
House from the charge of being susceptible to 
briberyand corruption, a charge coming from one 
to whom the majority were most devoted? Have 
I not defended this House from charges from | 
another quarter, to which I wish no further to al- || 
lude?* And am I now to be censured for doing || 
what I have not done, or for not doing what I did 
not do, under pretense of contempt of this House, | 
in an act which was done from motives of the | 
highest possible respect to this House? for never, | 
in any act of my life, did I more consult the re- | 
spect due to this House, than in proposing the 
soos’ I put tothe Speaker touching that paper | 
rom slaves. 

Sir, if he be an enemy who shall succeed in 
bringing down upon me, directly or indirectly, || 
the censure of this House; I say, if he be my 
enemy who votes for this, let him know he has | 
his revenge, his triumph; for a heavier calamity 
could never fall upon me on earth. 

And this brings me to the resolutions before the | 
House.t I object to the first resolution (offered | 
by Mr. Parron) because it does not meet and || 
answer my question. Let the question be put by | 
yeas and nays, and I am willing to record my || 
yea, that it is the duty of the House to receive pe- | 
tiuons from slaves, and I shall regard it as of || 
high import to free institutions if, on full delib- | 

i 








tion, and the only question really before the 
y 5 


| House, is not met. We do not know whether it 


is proper or not to present such petitions. But, 
suppose it is not proper—can there be any offense, 


| before the House have settled or considered that 


yuestion, fora member respectfully to ask whether 
it be proper? Now, sir, this question is not met, 


_ and that is my objection to the first resolution. 


The second resolution touches neither my ques- 


| tion nor me, but pounces on an ideal man. It 


says, ‘‘every member who shall hereafter present 


| such petition’? ought to be considered an enemy 
'to the Union, &c. What is that, sir, but the 


same threat, indirectly made, which the member 
from South Carolina [Mr. 'Tuompson] directly, 
made, of sending the man who should present 
such a petition to the grand jury of the District 
of Columbia? This resolution declares that the 
member who shall hereafter make an attempt to 

resent any such petition, shall be held infamous. 

s this another maxim of the slaveholding repre- 
sentatives, touching the freedom of speech in this 
House? Sir, if that resolution passes, I will sub- 
mit to it so far as not to present any petitions of 
slaves, but I shall consider itas aresolution most 
disgraceful and dishonorable to this House. 
What, sir, is any member of this House to be 


| pronounced infamous for offering to aid human 


misery so far as to present its cry for mercy and 
relief to this House? 

But, sir, not only would such a resolution dis- 
honor this body in the eyes of the whole civilized 
world; it would also limit the rights and the lib- 
erties of members of this House, so as, in fact, to 
surrender them all. If, sir, you can get a vote to 
pronounce a member infamous who shall here- 
after present a petition from slaves, you have but 
one step further to take, and that will be easy in 
the rage of the spirit of party—you will declare 
that every man shall be held infamous if he pro- | 
poses anything displeasing to the majority. 

As to the third resolution, I ask of the justice 
of the House not to go for it. It indirectly does 
what the other resolutions of censure did direc*ly. 
It says that no further proceedings shall be had 
against me, because I have disclaimed disrespect, 
and disavowed an intention which no one had the 
shadow of a right to impute to me. What ts this 
but saying, that if 1 had not disclaimed and disa- 
vowed, I should have been censured and punished 
by an ex post facto law? But that having done so, 


having, in fact, pleaded guilty, therefore, out of | 
pure kindness, they will forgive me! Forgive | 


me, sir, for what? For violating the rules of this 


House—for contempt of this House? No, sir. || 


Had I done so, the Speaker should have called 
me to order, and rebuked me on the instant. And 


suppose, sir, for a moment, it was a violation ¢ 


of any rule for me to put the question I did to 
the Speaker, concerning that paper, and this is 


the offense for which Iam to be forgiven, how |, 
| stands the case of the Speaker himself, who put 


that very question to the House? I do not see 
but that, if I am to be indicted by a grand jury, 
the Speaker must be indicted with me, for aiding 
and abetting. I did but ask the question of the 
Speaker. He asked it of the House; and if there 
was contempt or crime in either case, which was 
the greater? 

Sir, I am content that this whole debate should 


eration, the House refuse to say that they will 1 go forth as it has been begun in the National Intel- 


receive petitions from slaves. The resolution does 
not say whether they will or not. That ques- | 








* Referring, it is presumed, to the able defense Mr. A. 
made the last session, against the attacks of Mr. WessTer | 





ligencer. I am willing that my constituents, the 
people of this nation, the world, andall after times, 
| moral question. And here I say, that I have not 
done one single thing I would not do again, under 





a the majority of the House for voting the three millions \ like circumstances—not one thing have I done 


appropriation, on the French questiou.—Reporter. 


+ The resolutions were as follows : 

Resolved, That the right of petition does not belong to 
slaves of this Union; that no petition from them can be 
presented to this House without derogating from the rights 
= 4 slaveholding States, and endangering the integrity of | 

nion. . 

Resolved, That every member who shall hereafter present 
any such petitions to this House, ought to be considered as | 
regardless of the feelings of this House, the rights of the | 

uth, and an enemy to the Union. | 

Resolved, That the Hon. Joun Quincy Apams, having | 
solemnly disclaimed a design of doing anything disrespect- | 
ful to the House, in the inquiry he made of the Speaker | 
= to the right of petition pu to be from slaves, and | 
22v-ng avewed his intention not to offer to present the pe- 
ution, if the House was of opinion that it ought not to be 


Presented—th is con- 
Soeur “pan all furtherproceedings as to his con 





that I have not done under the highest and most 
solemn sense of duty. 

But it is said that I have trifled with the House; 
that I deny. I have disclaimed, I again disclaim, 
any such intention. No,sir, | had a higher pur- 
pose than trifling with this House; and having 
disclaimed such intention, no man has a right to 
charge me with it. Sir, 1 never acted under a 
more solemn sense of duty; I never was more 
serious in any moment of my life. I take it, 
therefore, that the last resolution, excusing and 
forgiving me, will not pass. It is founded on a 
supposition of disclaimer and retraction on my 
part. Sir, I renounce all favor from this House 
on the ground of disclaimer or retraction. I have 





should judge of me and my action on this great || 


n. | Ho. or Rers. 











disclaimed nothing that I have done or said. I 
have retracted nothing. I have done my duty, 
and [ shouid do it again, under the same cireum- 
stances, if it were to be done to-morrow. 

Members of this House have accused me of 
consuming the time of the House by presenting 
abolition petitions. Isit lor they who have done 
this? If, sir, gentlemen who are opposed to these 
petitions had permitted them to pass to the table 
under the rule, no time would have been con- 
sumed. If the Speaker had promptly answered 
my question, no time would have been consumed 
in thisdebate. I should never have occupied half 
an hour ona Monday in presenting these peti- 
tions, which I felt it due to the petitioners gen- 
erally to present singly, had not gentlemen risen 
to thwart me in the discharge of my duty. Sir, 
I protest against the consumption of the time 
taken up by debates growing out of objections 
made by other members being charged to me. 1 
appeal to the House—I appeal to the nation—that 
itis not I, but those who object to my doings in 
the discharge of my duty, who are answerable 
for this consumption of time. 

And now,sir, I have done. I have only toadd 
that I had hoped the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Patron,] seeing that the House could not 
be brought to a direct censure of me, would have 
had the magnanimity to withdraw his resolution 
to effect that object indirectly. He insists upon 
having the question taken, and the House must 
decide. 

(The effect of this speech on the House has 
been rarely, if ever, exceeded by the influence of 
any speech on any assembly. ‘It was delivered 
after the opponents of Mr. A. had inflamed them- 
selves to the highest exacerbation, by most vehe- 
ment harangues for four days. The speaker had 
to address a mujority strongly prejudiced against 
him, and eager to seize any tolerable ground of 

| censure for his previous course in presenting 
abolition petitions. And yet the result of this 
speech, under all these disadvantages, was, that 
| but twenty-two members could be found to vote 
even indirectly and remotely to censure. All the 
| resolutions were rejected. ] 


RIGHT OF SLAVES TO PETITION. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. THOMPSON. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


j 


I} In rue House or Representatives, 
| February 7, 1837, 


|| On the resolution to censure Mr. Apams for inquiring of 
|| the Speaker whether a paper purporting to be from slaves 
|| came within the order of the House which laid on the 
|! table all petitions relating to slavery. 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 
Mr. Speaker: I| am reluctant, sir, to throw 
| myself again upon the indulgence of the House. 
| The original resolution which I submitted upon 
| this subject, and which seems so much to have 
|| shocked the delicate sensibilities of some gentle- 
men, was dictated by the irrepressible feelings 
| which the conduct of the honorable member from 
| Massachusetts was so well cal¢ulated to excite. 
More calm reflection has only served to confirm 
‘| me in the opinion that the course which I adopted 
| was that which duty demanded; and although I 
| should not be sustained by a “ng: vote, it would 
‘| not in the slightest degree shake my purpose. 
| No, sir, in this, as in every other contest of duty, 
|| honor, and right, there isccasolation, ifin nothing 
|| else, in the glorious sentiment of Henry at Agin- 
|| court, ‘The fewer men, the greater share of 
|| honor.’’ [tis not the first time that, in the mo- 
|| ment of conflict, I have found myself abandoned 
|| by some of those who had urged me into it. Lam 
|| somewhat in the condition of Richard before the 
| fatal day of Bosworth—my allies dropping off one 
|| by one. Like him, I hope, in nothing else. Gen- 
|| tlemen who yesterday mapranes my flagging zeal, 
|| and urged a resolution for the expulsion of the 
|| member from Massachusetts, to-day find my res- 
'| olution too strong by half. All I desire is, the 
| formal and unequivocal expression of the House, 
|| that to present a petition from slaves is uneathor- 
|| ized by the Constitution, a disrespect to the 
|| House, and a violation of the rights and feclings 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Right of Slaves to Petition—Mr. Thompson. 





of a portion of its members. I have no personal || the question. But, sir, I take broader ground. 


feelings of vengeance against the honorable mem- 
ber [Mr. Apams] to gratify, although his habit- 
ually harassing the House, and irritating con- 
duct on this subject of abolition, have been well 
calculated to rouse such feelings. 


nowledge of every member. 

My honorable friend from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] admits that the conduct of the member 
from Massachusetts was ‘‘ a wanton trifling with 


the House, an unjustifiable torturing of the feel- | 


ings of its members, and that the subsequent ex- 
planations of the gentleman nothing extenuate the 
offense.’’ Now, sir, | beg to be informed, if a 
wanton trifling with the House, and torturing the 
feelings of its members, is not a disrespect de- 
serving censure, what is? 

The honorable member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lincotn] has urged with much zeal and 
force that there was no offense in the question 
which was asked; that there can be no violation 
of the decorun of the House in asking a ques- 
tion, a question which may or may not be an- 
swered. Is thistrue,sir? No offense ina ques- 
tion? Can greater offense be offered than by 
asking some questions? There are some ques- 
tions not to be asked, and this is one of them. Is 
it no disrespect to ask a member if he is not 
destitute of honor or truth? None whatever, 
according to the argument, because the question 
may be answered or not. 

Slaves have no right to petition. They are 
property, not persons; they have no political 
rights; and even their civil rights nrust be claimed 
through their masters. Havingno political rights, 
Congress has no power in regard to them, and 


therefore no right to receive their petitions. They | 
are property, not persons, under the Constitution. 


The Constitution is the paramount rule of the 


House, and any attempt, however made, to pre- | 


sent petitions from them, is a violation of that 
Constitution, and a flagrant disrespect and insult 


to a portion of its members. Does any man dare | 
to claim that the House, of which I am a mem- | 


ber, is atribunal to which appeals from my slaves 
are to be addressed, and in which their denuncia- 
tions of me are to be received? This is a ques- 
tion that I will notargue. From the position that 


slaves have a right to petition, to that which | 
should assert their right to vote, ‘* the step is | 


short and natural.’’ They can have no such right 
unless they have politient rights. If they have, 
to refuse them an agency in making the laws by 
which those rights are guarded, is to violate the 


great fundamental principle of our Revolution. If | 


they have the right to petition, the principle must 
be carried out to that extent. I repeat, sir, I will 
not argue such a question for any other purpose 
than to show the enormity of the act of offering 
such a petition. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Liy- 


COLN] objects that the charge is indefinite—intan- | 


gible. How,seys he, did the member trifle with 
ihe House? [| willtell you, sir. After present- 
ing various aboution petitions, the member [Mr. 
Avams] stated that he had a petition from twenty- 
two slaves, and asked if it came within the reso- 
lutions*of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Hawes,]| thus giving to the House an additional 
reason to believe that the prayer of the petition 
was for the abg@iuon of slaver I inquired if it 
was an abolition petition, an requested that it 
might be read. The honorable member from 
Massachusetts declined to answer. My friend 


from Alabama [Mr. Lewis] inquired of the Chair || of his State. Not by me, sir. I am guiltless on 


whether the petition did pray for the abolition of 
slavery. He was informed by the Chair that it 
did. ‘The honorable member was silent, and per- 
mitted the misapprehension of the Chair into 
which he had led both you, sir, and the whole 


House, to remain uncorrected, when he alone’ 
One | 
: | ° j 
word from him would have sufficed. He refused || finitely more value, at our characters; when I | 


_ had it in his power to set the House right. 


How great | 
have been his trespasses during this session upon | 


yest atience, and that of the House, is in the | one has used. 


| assumed. 





; me. 


/nowned Commonwealth. 





To present a. petition, for any object—and it is 
perfectly indifferent what that object is—from 


| slaves, is without authority or right, and an 


unjustifiable and insolent trifling with the House. 
he honorable member from Kentucky [Mr. 
Graves] has replied to an argument which no 
Sl onteinte have not. He seems 

to suppose that the act of the honorable member 
from Massachusetts is regarded as offensive be- 
cause it is calculated to bring into contempt the 
resolutions of his honorable colleague, [Mr. 
Hawes.] I have not heard any such ground 
I shall certainly be one of the last to 
break a lance in defense of those resolutions. 
The same honorable member has also argued that 
it could be no disrespect, as the member from 
Massachusetts disclaims any such intention. 
Does not every one see this would excuse any, 
the greatest violation of decorum? A member 
may ask another if he 1s not guilty of falsehood, 
salt te not a knave, and in his defense say he 


meant no offense: is he to pass without censure? | 


The honorable member is a slaveholder, and 
represents slaveholders, and on that account I 
must say that I have heard no speech on this floor 
which has grated so harshly on my ear. I re- 


gretted it, deeply regretted it, as coming from a | 
It concedes, in my judgment, the | 
most vital principles for which the Abolitionists || would cease from such wickedness. 
gentlemen mustexpect these charges to be repelled, 
, Rousseau, I believe it was, regretted that he had 
| not been born a Roman. 


slaveholder. 


contend. Lookat their petitions. They say that 
slavery is an evil, a national sin, and a disgrace. 
Will these be cured by abolition in this misera- 


ble ten miles square? Does any mar believe that | 
You might || 
as well tell me that you would set fire to ten feet | 
square inadry prairie, and that you designed and | 


their purposes are confined to that? 


expected that it would extend no further. No, 
their game. 
plausible argument can be made; and, like a skill- 


part of the system; and a more pestilent disease 
than this does not exist. It is a foul and blast- 


ing malaria, which is prostrating the justice, vir- 
| tue, ‘and independence of a portion of the coun- 


try. Is there not atleast one member on this floor, 


who last session was opposed to these wretches, | 


but who, at the last election, was obliged to give 
in his adhesion or give up his seat here—a pain- 


ful alternative to any but a patriot—to a patriot | 


a proud occasion of sacrificing the poor honor of 

a seat in this body to his sense of justice and 

right, to the peace and harmony of the Union. 
They regard abolition in the District as a first 


but decisive step to abolition in the States. So 


do I. So does the whole slaveholding country. 
The gentleman concedes them the power here, 
and we are only tenants at sufferance, at will— 
and at the will of those who we know will strike 
the blow whenever they dare do it. They are 
adders, fanged and coiled, and only do not strike 
because they dare not. Is this the aid which 
slaveholders in this body give to each other? 
** Call ye this backing your friends? A plague of 


_ such backing, say I. 


I think, Mr. Speaker, I may say that IT am not 
responsible for the erratic and discursive course 


| of this debate. I have endeavored to confine my- 


self to the subject before the House, and I now 
reluctantly advert to some topics not strictly perti- 
nent, but which have not been first involved by 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lincoty] has complained of severe denunciations 


this, as on all former occasions. I would not 


| wantonly assail the character of any State, and | 


especially of that ancient, enlightened, and re- 
But when these vile 
assassins are exciting our slaves to revolt—to 
murder—infanticide; when their poisoned shafts 
are daily aimed at our lives, and, what is of in- 


to give that one word. He allowed more than || strike back, and gentlemen choose to interpose 
one resolution to be submitted, and speeches to || their State to receive the blows aimed at them, 
be made, on that supposition; and not until he || they must take the consequences. I shall bate 


supposed the House sufficiently embarrassed and | 


entrapped did he condescend to state what was 


| no jot of the force of my blows on that account. 


he gentleman has given us another eulogy 


the nature of the petition. Is not this trifling with || upon these amiable fiends—these most respect- 


the House? Let every member honestly answer || able assassins. Now, sir, allow me to say that | 


1 
| 
(| written by a —_ than whom none is more hop, 
‘| ored at the Nort 

'!onee delighted to honor, and who, I doubt 
|is the best of the infamous brotherhood; and j 
| venture to say that no book of the same nu 


| bondage. Now, sir, what does a 
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——=!_ 
I have read a work on the subject of slave; 


,and one whom the South, too 
’ 


Not, 


: hisag mber 
of pages, in any language, contains libels More 
foul and false. As a class, they are fools or 
knaves, and there is no escape from the alterna. 
tive. If they do not know how worse than yajp 
are their efforts, and that they only tend to make 
worse the condition of those whose friends the 
a to be, they are entitled to the former; jf 
nowing it, they persist in their vile Purposes, 
with no hope of good, but at the risk of tearins 


down the proudest temple which human wisdoy, 


has reared to human liberty, none will deny theip 
right to the latter appellation, 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, as if ep. 


| tirely unconscious of the offensiveness of such 
| topics, speaks of the right of the people of the 


North to sympathize with human suffering—wit} 
the oppressed—with those as held in 

° | this mean when 
translated? It means this: that we of the South 
are oppressors; holding men in bondage so crye| 


| and unlawful as to enlist the sympathies of the 
| generous, the warm-hearted people of the North 


sympathies of which we must be destitute, or we 
Now, sir, 


Tam thankful and proud 
that I was born an American, a slaveholder, and 
a South Carolinian. Iregard African slavery, in 
all its bearings, asa blessing—as a blessing to the 
slave himself; and I challenge a denial of the 


| proposition, that nowhere on the earth, in his 
sir, these men, fanatics as they are, understand || 


They know that thisis our weakest | 
| point—that upon which their strongest show of 


native land or any other, is the African so eleva. 


| ted in the scale of being, or in the enjoyment of 


| so ntuch comfort, so virtuous, enlightened, or 


|| happy, as those who are slaves in this country, | 
ry commander, they first assail the weakest point | 
0 


the enemy, as diseases settle upon the weakest | 


am satisfied that in no country where domestic 
slavery does not exist, has the character of man 
ever been, or ever wiil be, found in its highest 
development. I believe it essential to the main- 
tenance of liberty. Where, let me ask, when the 








vol. , 283. 
shillings, or to be whipped for shaking hands with him, and 
praisin 


liberties and honor of this country have been 
assailed by enemies, foreign or domestic, have 
they flown for refuge? I feel that I am treading 
on delicate ground. It may be invidious in these 
times, when the whole North is so clamorous 
about the freedom of speech and the press, to 
remind gentlemen of the sedition law;* and when 


| they seem to have taken American honor ex- 


| *Freedom of opinion and of speech, and sympathies with 
the Indian and African are the three great topics of New 
England cant of the present day. How long it has been 
thus, uide the following extracts from Neal’s History of New 
England ; to say nothing of that glorious act for securing 
| the freedom of opinion and the press, the sedition law, 
| which had the united support of New England. 
The New Englanders petition their magistrates to take 
speedy measures against the Anabaptists,—Neal’s History 
of New England, 1 vol., 279. 





. Three were punished shortly after for religious opinions, 
viz., John Clarks, fined twenty pounds, or to be whipped. 
John Crandall, five pounds or whipped. 
Obadiah Holmes, thirty pounds.—1 vol., 280-1. 
Holmes received thirty lashes at the whipping-post.—l 


And John Stone and John Hazwell were each fined forty 


Ee for his courage and constancy.—1 vol., 283. 
The Government of New England proceeded against the 
Quakers as it had done against the Anabaptists, by fines, 
imprisonment, and whipping, and these proving ineflectnal, 
they put three or four to death.—1 vol., 291. ; 

They imprison and banish Mary Fisher and Ann Austia, 
for being Quakers.—1 vol., ;. 

Laws against Quakers.—1 vol., 293-4. ; 

Nicholas Upshall, aged sixty years, was fined thirty 
pounds and banished for speaking against that law. 

Mary Clarke, whipped twenty stripes for being a Quaker 
and coming into New England, 1657.—-1 vol., 295. : 

Charles Holder and John Copeland each received thirty 
lashes and nine weeks’ imprisonment for the same.—2: 

Leave passed to-cut off the ears of Quaker men, and 
whip the women, and for boring their tongues with hot 
irons.—296-7. 

Holder, Copeland, and Roane, lost their ears.—297. 

Several others whipped and imprisoned.—1 vol., 301. 

Law to ship them to Barbadoes and Virginia, and # 
them as slaves.—304. 

Families ruined by fines.—305. 

Law to put them to death.—306-7. 

Marmaduke Stevenson and William Robinson, hanged— 


—309. 
14. 


309. 
Mary Dyer also 
Others banished.—3 
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the part which their States bore in the late war— | 


Right of Slaves to Petition—Mr. Thompson. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


= es ee ae i ‘ | 
clusively ander their keeping, to remind them of | too, taken prisoners in war, and shot or sold as | 


slaves in the West Indies? What think you of | 


that second struggle for independence—for we | wars of which the historian thus speaks with truly 
should have ceased to have had the most essential | Spartan brevity ? ‘‘ the whole tribe was extermin- 
attributes of a natioy if we had not waged that | ated.’? The Narragansetts, Mohegans, Pequods, 


war. Northern commerce was assailed, and 
northern seamen impressed. The North counted | 
the cost, and was opposed to war. The national | 
honor was assailed, and the rest of the nation | 
counted not the cost, but rushed into the conflict, 
and came out of it triumphantly, with the North 
all the while hanging upon their skirts. I know, | 
sir, that there were illustrious exceptions, 1 
speak not of individuals, but of the conduct of | 
States. 
When the gentleman [Mr. Lincoxn]. speaks |, 
of the sympathies of the North for human suf- | 
fering, for the ens and those held in un- 
lawful bondage, I cannot forbear to congratulate 
him upon the return of those feelings; for, if 


* Aught that’s true in history be,”’ 


it was not alwaysso. There would seem to have | 
been atime when these honorable feelings had fled 
from their land. And even now, it seems to be a | 
most modified benevolence, a most restricted phi- || 
lanthropy, Which demands as indispensable that | 
their objects should have a red or a black skin; | 
for their own color and race, their hearts are as | 
they ever were. How, Mr. Speaker, if it should | 
turn out that slavery has been brought upon the || 
country by this most tender-hearted people? 
How, if I shall show that the blackest and the | 
bloodiest pages in the history of this country, or | 
of man, are to be found in the treatment of the | 
aborigines by New England? That, as long as 
the slave ala was profitable and tolerated, it had 
no horrors in their sight? That they had no 
sympathies with me pene Indians until they had 
literally exterminated all the tribes, by,whom 
their fathers, flying from another land, were 
kindly and hospitably received, ere yet the untu- | 
tored savage had learned the arts, the frauds, the 
rapacity of the white man, which they first taught 
him? Now, when they are no longer incom- || 
moded by the vicinity of the savage, their sym- || 
pathies are not with their brethren, circumstanced 
as their fathers were. Their philanthropy and | 
their selfish interests are never opposed, however | 
there may be such opposition to the interests of | 
others. I like not your courtesan turned prude, 
after ability to the vicious has ceased, and trust 
her nothing the more that she claims to be of the | 
‘‘unco quid, the rigidly righteous,’’ and is seen | 
at church meetings and christenings, sanctified 
and demure to a proverb. 


Are gentlemen ignorant that mainly on New | 


| 


England rests the responsibility of the great im- || 


portation of slaves to this country ? that the colo- 
nial Legislature of Virginia passed twenty-twoacts | 
against it? and that it was through the power and 


trade was not stopped? It was a business in which 
they could turn a penny, and theirhumanity slept. | 
When gentlemen are daily regaling the House | 
with their pathetic jeremiads on the horror and | 
atrocity of slavery, are they not disturbing the 
bones of their fathers? Are they not guilty of 
that worst of parricide—the murder of a father’s | 
fame? I should think that, if they believed in | 
Spirits, as they once did, they anal expect the 

foe of their fathers to rise up and accuse them. 
n our own times, let me ask, how long has it 
been since the people of a State, now the head 
quarters of the Tocliionies. by way of showing 
their abhorrence of slavery and the slave trade, 
placed the sovereignty of that State in another 
branch of Congress in the hands of aconvicted, 
& hotorious (notorious in all the meanings of the 
word) slave-lealer and kidnapper? 

Well, sir, as to the other point on which these 
philanthropists are most sensitive—the treatment 
of the poor Indians; for their hearts seem to have 
‘wo subdivisions—one for negroes, the other for 
Indians, Speak of the poor African, they are in 
paroxysms of charity; of the poor Indian, and 
their philanthropy is almost spasmodic; a most 
rare benevolence, which uses as its means murder 
and rapine; a charity which does its alms with 
money rifled from the pockets of others. What 
think you, sir, of Indian chiefs, ay, and women, 





| 


Wampanoags—where are they? Exterminated! | 
It is fitting—there is a beautiful propriety in the 
sons of those who exterminated them setting up | 
for philanthropists! as the exclusive friends of 
the Indians! hat think you, sir, of a civilized | 
and most religious soldiery, made up of men who | 
had left their native land to indulge here, without | 
restraint, a religion of peace, love, and charity, 
firing into the wigwams of squawsand children— | 
enriching their sterile soil with the blood of wo- | 
men and children? What, sir, of rewards being | 
offered by law for Indian scalps indifferent (of 
course, for it could not be known) whether torn 
from the heads of warriors or women, of decrepit 
age or sleeping infancy? We of the South, who 


:| boast not of our humanity, have never gone further 


than to offer rewards for the scalps of wolves— 
never for human scalps. The heart sickens, and 
human nature shudders at the picture. And from 
what history, I am asked, are these elegant ex- 
tracts? From the history of the immediate de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims; and what may deemed 


even a higher honor than that, they were thus 


descended, the ancestors of our present philan- 
thropists—as Cornelia boasted more of being the 
mother of the Gracchi than the daughter of Scipio. 
It is no excuse to say that these colonies were | 


| then subject to Great Britain. The form of their 


government may have been in some particulars 


different, but these were the acts of the colonists | 


themselves.* 

I repeat, sir, that I congratulate the gentleman 
on the return of these humane feelings. | would,in 
all deference, recommend his people to beware 
lest the reaction may lead, as reactions are apt to 
do, to extremes. This spirit of philanthropy 
these good people may be unaccustomed to. Let 
them not drink of it too deeply at first. | take no 
special pleasure in these topics, but [ am tired, 
sir, of defending, and i know of no better way of 
defending than to attack. 

I commend the chalice to the lips of gentlemen 
themselves, and desire that they should realize, 
by actual experience, how pleasant it is. Ifthere 
is anything which is sales to wound gentle- 


‘| men, it is the truth of history which offends, and 


not 1 who have referred to it. 





* Extracts from Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts 
—account of the Pequod war. 

‘The Indians soon climbed to the top of the palisades to 
avoid the fire, and so exposed themselves tothe English 
bullets; others forced their way out of the fort, and if any 


| of them broke through the English, the allied Indians were 


ina ring at some distance, so that few, if any, escaped. 


| There were sixty or seventy wigwams, and it was imagined 


| 
| 


| 


| muda and sold for slaves. 


: || four or five hundred Pequods, men, women, and children. 
influence of the New England colonies that the || 


Few, if any, escaped.’’—1st volume, page 78. 

“lhe Indians in alliance with the English (i. e. Colonists) 
had taken ten males and eight females; four of the males 
were disposed of, one to each of our Sachems, the rest put 
to the sword. Four of the females were left at the fort— 
the other four carried to Connecticut, where the Indians 


| challenged them as their prize; they were sacrificed to end | 


the dispute. (p. 79.) Many of the captives were sent to Ber- 
The Pequod tribe was wholly 
extinguished.’ (p. 80.) 

All these atrocities were perpetrated in the name of God, 
and to do him service. Hear E.G. ‘That it was evident 
that God had chosen New England to plant his people in, 
and that it would be displeasing unto him that his work 
should be hindered.”? In the account of the war with the 
Narragansetts this is found: ** They began to fire the wig- 


wams—in many of them the Indian women and children | 


perished.” (p. 298.) 
The termination of Philip’s war.—“ A great many of the 


chiefs were executed at Boston and Plymouth, and mostof | 


the rest were sold and shipped off for slaves to Bermuda, 
and other parts.”’ (p. 307.) 

‘¢ The hand of the great Philip, a hero and patriot, was cut 
off; and,’ says the historian, ‘* produced a handsome penny, 
many having a curiosity to see it.” “ The ruling passion 
strong in war as in death.”’ 

“The Government increased the premium for Indian 
scalps and captives to £100. This encouraged John Love- 
well to raise a company of volunteers to go out upon an 
Indian hunting. January 5th, he brought to Boston a cap- 
tive and ascalp. Going out a second time he discovered 
ten Indians round a fire, all asleep ; he ordered part of his 
company to fire, who killed three; the other seven, as they 
were rising up, were sent to rest again by the other part of 
the company. The ten scalps were brought to Boston.” 

“ Being whipped by the Indians in one of these Indian 
hunts,” the historian says, ‘this misfortune discouraged 
Indian huntings.”’ 


|| by me were just, and well deserve 
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Mr. ADAMS inquired whether Mr. T. still 
adhered to the opinions heretofore expressed by 
him, which follow: 
* Does the gentleman, even in the latitude which he 
ives to the right of petition, think that it includes slaves? 
fhe does not, he has wilifully violated the rules of the 
| House and the feelings of its members. Does that gentle. 
man know that there are laws in all the slave States, and 
here, for the punishment of those who excite insurrection ? 
I can tell him that thereare such things as grand juries; and 
if, sir, the juries of this District have, as I doubt not they 
have, proper intelligence and spirit, he may yet be made 
amenable to another tribunal, and we may yet see an in- 
cendiary brought to condign punishment.” 


Mr. THOMPSON replied: Asto the first, when 
those remarks were made, I did not believe that 
there could be any man who entertained the opin- 
ion that slaves have the right of petitioning. The 
gentleman has since avowed that most extraordi- 
nary opinion. He had not, however, done so be- 
fore my remarks were made. An opinion so ex- 
traordinary, that I could not have supposed he 
entertained it on any other authority than his own 
declaration. As to the second, | have only to 
say, that when I spoke of the liability of the gen- 
tleman to a criminal prosecution, | understood 
(and it was the fault of the gentleman himself that 
L so understood it) that it was an abolition peti- 
tion. As it was not, the remarks have no applica- 
tion tohim. If it had been, the expressions used 

= and I repeat 
the opinion, as broadly as it is there expressed, 
that the presentation of a petition for abolition 
may furnish sufficient evidence of correspondence 
and conspiracy with slaves to incur the penalties 
of the laws against those who excite insurrection. 
Not for the act done in the House, but for the 
evidence which the act in the House furnishes of 
a crime committed out of the House; a crime per- 
fected before the member takes hisseat. J finda 
man in my kitchen -urging my slaves to signa 
petition denouncing me as an oppressor and ty- 
rant, and asserting that slavery is a violation of 
the rights of man and the laws of his Creator: 
what stronger incentive to insurrection? Would 
the fact of his being a member of Congress give 
him impunity? Suppose he acknowledges on the 
floor that he had done this with the purpose of 
exciting insarrection; or suppose he does some 
equivalent act, or uses words which equally es- 
tablish it: may it not be used as evidence? Sup- 
pose a member voluntarily to acknowledge on the 
floor that he had killed a man: may this not be 
| given in evidence ? Suppose a member to denounce 
another in debate as a traitor, and to say that he 
will give $500 to any one who will assassinate 
him—the member thus denounced is assassinated 
by a bravo in the rotunda, who demands the re- 
ward: is this act to pass with impunity because the 
'| guilt of accessory consisted of words spoken in 
|| debate, though not the less clearly the guilt of 
| an accessory? What is the object of the provia- 
| ion of the Constitution—the great privilege of the 
freedom of debate? Surely. not impunity for 
|| crimes. Surely nothing could be more revolting 
|| than to contend that the criminal laws of the land 
|, may be violated, if done by a member of Con- 
|| gress in his seat. And the denial of my position 
| leads to that. The gentleman puts thecase ofa 
|| member being brought before a grand jury for de- 
nouncing the President: would the gentleman 
say that would bea violation of any criminal law 
of the land? Unless he can, the case is not paral- 
lel, and the gentleman knows it. If, however, 
itcan answer him any purpose, he is perfectly 
| at liberty to pervert my argument. 
| Ishall continue, as I have done, to denounce 
| the many flagrant and atrocious usurpations of 
this Government withbut fear of criminal prose- 
cution; and I venture to say, that if the honora- 
| ble member from Massachusetts regards the cases 
| as parallel, no other human being does. But 
| what scorn would he not deserve and receive who 
| should ahonet to screen himself behind his priv- 
| ileges from the penalties of the criminal laws of 
| the land—to interpose the privilege of amember of 

Congress between a felon and the _—- priv- 
| ilege intended to secure perfect freedom of thought 
| and of speech, claimed as an immunity for crimes? 
| The moral guilt would be the same; and the same, 
| I trust, would also be the infamy of the act and 
\) the penalties of the law. 


| 


} 
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SPECIE CIRCULAR. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. J. CRITTENDEN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


Iw rue Senate, December 20, 1836. 


‘The Senate having proceeded to the order of the day, which 
was the consideration of the following resolutions, here- 
tofore moved by Mr. Ewine of Ohio : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of esentatives, &c. 
That the Treasury order of the 11th day of July, anno Domini 
1836, designating the funds which should be receivable in 
payment for public lands, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
Resolved, also, That it shall not be lawful for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to delegate to any person, or to any 
corporation, the power of directing what funds shall be re- 
ceivable for customs, or for the public lands; nor shall he 
make any discrimination in the funds so receivable, between 
different individuals, or between the different branches of 
the public revenue; 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, who had the floor, having 
moved the adjournment yesterday, yielded it to 

Mr. BENTON, who read several extracts, to 
which he had referred in his speech of yesterday. 
Having concluded, he restored the floor to Mr. 
CRITTENDEN. 

The opening of Mr. C.’s speech was in so low 
a tone as to be totally inaudible to our reporter. 
As soon as he was distinctly heard, he was ob- 
serving that the Senate had been complained of 
by the Senator from Missouri, not only for hav- 
ing been tardy in its appropriations of money for 
the public service, at its last session, but for not | 
having appropriated enough. The Senate had 
voted appropriations to the amountof $38,000,000; | 
but this was complained of as scanty measure, 
and the Chamber had been gravely rebuked for | 
not having done mueh more. Now, Mr. C. was | 
very ready to take his share, and the share of | 
any other gentleman who was tired of it, in 
the reproofs of the honorable Senator for an open 
opposition to a portion of this appropriation; and 
he should have considered himself very fortunate 
had he and his friends been so far successful as 
to have defeated them. So far from regretting or 
being ashamed of the opposition he had made to | 
this lavish expenditure of money, he took it to 
himself as a merit; so that if the design of the 
honorable Senator, in his exhortation and re- 
nroofs, had been to excite repentance, the homily 
aad entirely failed. 

But the more immediate subject before the Sen- 
ate was the Treasury order, which it was pro- 

sed by his friend from Ohio to rescind; and to this 
he should endeavor to confine himself. The sub- 
ject had been debated by the Senator from Mis- 
souri with all that zeal and ability which usually 
characterized the efforts of that gentleman. Nor 
had Mr. C. any difficulty in readily excusingeven 
a more than ordinary measure of zeal in that Sen- | 
ator on this occasion; for he thought, froma vari- | 
ety of facts, pregnant with circumstantial evidence, | 
that he could very clearly see the true and genu- 
ine paternity of the order inquestion. He could | 
not but believe that its descent from the honora- | 
ble Senator might be as correctly traced as could 
be done in any other case of genealogy. 

On the 22d of April last, the honorable Senator | 
had submitted a resolution that from and afterthe 
day of nothing but gold and silver | 
should be received in payment for the public 
lands; and that the appropriate committee should 
report a bill to that otk 
sumed on the following day, and by a vote of the | 
Senate was laid upon the table. In that inglori- | 
ous repose it had remained by general consent. | 
It was oe to sleep in a silence which | 
amounted to the most unequivocal condemnation | 
of the measure. This body then did condemn, | 
as far as it could in such a mode, the very thing | 
contained in this Treasury order; the author of | 
the resolution being among the few, the very few, | 
advocates who voted inits favor. Butno sooner | 
had Congress adjourred, than, on the 11th of July, 
the very measure, in regard to which the Senate | 
had expressed its decided opinion in the negative, | 
was wrought up into the form ofa Treasury order, | 
surrounded, indeed, and embellished with sundry | 
arguments directed against land speculators, and | 
in favor of occupants or squatters. The very | 
proposition which was rejected by Congress in | 
April, was enforced as a Treasury orderin July. 





| 











ect. The subject was re- || 





cumstances of which very strikingly resembled 


| was seized upon b 


the Executive setting up a claim of authority to 
fix the price of the public lands, or, what w, 
equivalent, to determine in what species of sa : 
rency the land should be paid for? In what seng, 
could this be regarded as an Executive powo,) 
It was his place to execute the laws, but itbelonged 
to Congress to judge what the laws should be 
Mr. C. said it had been argued that the laws 
authorized the receivers at the land offices to rp. 
ceive nothing but gold and silver, and that this 
order only carried the law into effect. Such ay 
argument did, indeed, admit the authority of th. 
law; but how did it bear upon the order? [f th, 
law required payment in gold and silver for th, 
chile taal, how could it be dispensed with, as i, 


Who could have any difficulty in tracing the 
origin of the order to the rejected resolution? No 
sooner had the Senate condemned and rejected it, 
than it was instantly taken up in an Executive 
Department, and made to possess as complete 
effect as if the same thing ‘had been done by the 
very law which the Senate refused to enact. 
Mr. C. would not on this occasion allude to 
anotherexertion of Executive authortity, the cir- 


the present case; when Congress, just before its 
adjournment, had declared the public money to be 
safe in the keeping of the Bank of the United States, 
but had no sooner adjourned than that *money 
the Executive authority, 


_and transferred to the deposit banks. In both || was, by the order in regard to citizens residing 
cases, the executive authority had been made to || within the States wherein the land lay? Ther 
_ supply the place of the legislative. The eloquent || was no dispensing power confided to the Execy. 


| Senator from Missouri had, in one clause of his 
| speech, invoked the genius of the Constitution. 


| did not the duty of the Executive consistin carry- 


tive to set aside the law, and no discretionary 
authority to make a difference between citizens 
equal before the law. The public lands wer 
common property, which all had a right to by 
on the equal terms prescribed by law, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury had no more right to 
assign different modes of payment to different 
classes of citizens, than he had to give more lands 
to one and less to another for the same money. 
In this view the order was altogether illegal. 
But again: on what principle of justice was one 
class of debtors required to pay their debts in 
gold and silver, and another class in what was 
deemed by the Government less valuable? With 


Now, supposing that genius would come at the 
gentleman’s bidding, would it pronounce a pro- 
ceeding like thisto be conformity with that instru- 
ment? Were not the members of that and of the 
other House competent to decide on questions of 
the currency ?—questions which deeply affected 
all their constituents, far and wide? Did it not 
belong to Congress to settle such questions? And 


ing into effect that which Congress in its wis- 
dom might ordain? But here that which Congress 
disapproved and refused to enact, is immediately 
carried into effect by the Executive, without any || accuracy enough for the purposes of the pres. 
other legislative authority or sanction than the || ent argument, the revenue may be stated at 
ag: opinions of the Senator from Missouri. || $40,000,000; one half paid in the Fest, for the 

r. C. objected not only to the measure itself, || purchase of public lands; the other half in the 
but to the time and manner of its enforcement. || East, for duties and imposts. What right had 
Even were the thing itself not in violation of law | the Executive to declare that the western half 
and the Constitution, still the time and the man- || should be exacted in gold and silver, but thatthe 
ner in which it was done were derogatory to the || eastern half might be paid in bank paper? The 
dignity, judgment, and authority of Congress. | arbitrary inequality and injustice of such a regu- 
W hat was the time which had intervened between || lation would be clear to every understanding. Mr. 
the rejection of the resolution and the enactment || C. could not be content under a discrimination so 
of the order? It was the briefspace between the invidious and offensive. What must be the ef. 





close of April andthe llthof July. What great || fect upon the West of continuing such an order 
change had occurred within that time to justify || in force? The money was collected by the land 
such a measure? Mr. C. would, therefore, bein || offices, and thence poured into the banks, but it 
favor of rescinding the order, were it on no other || was not expended inthe West. The great ob- 
ground than that of vindicating the Senate from || jects of public expenditure, as every one knew, 
the disrespect that seemed to him to have been || were onthe Atlanticsea-board. It was there that 
offered to it by that proceeding. 1 the colossal palaces, under the name of custom- 

But there were other more decided objections || houses, were to be found. It was there that for- 
to a measure of this character, two of which he tifications reared their formidable front, and bris- 

| 


would distinctly specify. The first was, that it || tled from point to point along the whole coast. 
made an unlawful discrimination between differ- || It was there that all the great expenditures for 
ent classes of American citizens; and, secondly, | the Navy were to be made. If the money derived 
it made an equally unjust discrimination between || from the sale of the public lands was to be ap- 
debtors for the public lands and all other debtors || plied to the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
to the Government. First, it made a personal || ment, then this mass of specie which was collect- 
distinction between citizens of the United States; || ed in the West was to be transported from year 
gold and silver were demanded of all purchasers || to year to the Atlantic States, and it could notbe 
of the public domain, unless they were actual set- || otherwise. The millions derived from the sale 
tlers of the land they wished to purchase, or bona || of the public lands could not be expended in the 
fide residents of the State within which the lands || West, and therefore there would be a perpetual 
lay. Here was a personal distinction, grounded } drain of specie out of the western into the east- 
merely on place of residence. A particular spe- ern States. The people of the West could no! 
cies of currency was exacted from the one class, || be insensible to these results, or otherwise thar 
while another less valued species was accepted || justly indignant ata measure marked with invid 
from the other class. Could thisbedone? Was || ious distinctions, which permitted their eastern 
it consistent with equity— with equal rights of || brethren to pay their debts to Government in the 
American citizens? The public domain was the || ordinary medium of business, but compelled them 
common property of the whole people; and how || to pay in gold and silver. 
did the resident of Illinois, or Ohio, or of Indiana, When the knowledge of this order first reached 
become possessed of higher rights in the purchase |! the place of Mr. C.’s residence, the objections 
of it than you or 1? Why was he entitled to || which he had stated had suggested themselves 
easement in the manner of making his payments? | his mind on the first perusal; but he had at that 
Where was the law or the constitution giving | time no apprehension that the effects to be pro 
Where could it be found? | duced on the currency and business of the coun 
Nowhere. try were likely to be so extensive. If, as '! 
But it had been said that the discrimination was || appeared, the object of the order was the acct: 
the same which had been made by various acts || mulation of specie in the banks, he doubted not 
of Congress in favor of actual settlers; and Mr. || that there would be a thousand ways devised to 
©. would not contest that fact. But suppose itto | evade and defeat it. He thought that the same 
be conceded that re did possess the right, | thousand dollars, by being made to travel back- 
and considered it good policy to make a discrim- || ward and forward between the bank and the land 
ination in favor of settlers, by yielding them a || office, might be made to purchase land enough to 
priority in the purchase of the tracts they had | satisfy the desires of any number of buyers. Mr. 
cultivated: how far would this go in advancing ;| C. spoke on this subject from information 
the gentleman’s conclusion? Because Congress conjecture, having had no personal experience: 
had power to do this, did it follow that the Exec- | He had never attended a land sale in his life,and 
utive had power todo it? Who ever heard of |’ knew nothing of the arts employed; but it was 





him such a right? 


| 
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reasonable to suppose that men who were much 
engaged in business of this kind would become 
expert in availing themselves of every advantage 
in conducting it. But he had also thought that, 
on this side of the mountains, it would be easier 
to evade the order than on the other; for there 
was a proviso which admitted a certificate of de- 

osit in the Treasury to be received in the place 
of cash. This, he supposed, would obviate the 
transportation of specie to the West, and would 
require it only to be carried to Washington, in 
which there would be no great difficulty; but he 
had since understood thata mode had been devised 
still more convenient—the intended purchasers 
would obtain drafts on the Bank of the Metrop- 
oplis. They would present these drafts at the coun- 
ter,and the question was asked, ** Do you want 
hard money? ‘* Yes—I want to buy land.”’ The 
matter was easily managed. A certain amount 
of silver was put into a little keg, and this was 

ut into a wheelbarrow and carried across the 
street to the Treasury, where the requisite certif- 
ieate was granted of so much money deposited mn 
the Treasury. The keg was then wheeled back 
to bank, and this had been repeated until it be- 


came a matter of open ridicule among the subal- || 


terns of the Treasury. This little barrel had been 
rolled backward and forward from the bank to the 
Treasury and from the Treasury to the bank, a 
distance of not more than fifty yards, until, accord- 
ing to acalculation which had been made, it had 
traveled about one thousand one hundred miles; 
and this wasthe boasted metallic circulation. This 
process did but exemplify, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the operation of this Treasury order overthe 
whole country. But, allowing for all these eva- 
sions, this order undoubtedly has, and must con- 
tinue tooccasion large sums of gold and silver to 
be temporarily withdrawn from general circula- 
tion, and paid into the land offices. From these 
offices itis transferred to the deposit banks—is 
there subjected to the ordinary banking uses and 
purposes, and serves to strengthen and fatten 
these corporations, to the prejudice of the general 
circulation, and of those banks from which that 
gold and silver has been withdrawn. To compen- 
sate for these evils, and this derangement of the 
currency, what adequate good has or can be pro- 
duced by this order? I cannot perceive it; it ap- 
pears visionary to me to suppose that it will add 
a single dollar to the amount of the specie of the 
United States. 

But, sir, the direct operation of this order has 
not, probably been more injurious, or perhaps, 
so much so, as its indirect consequences in pro- 
ducing distrust and alarm. When the ‘Treasury 
raises its mighty arm, the banks are shaken far 
and wide. ‘The sudden call for gold and silver, 
made by this order, aided by some other causes, 


rendered the banks, to some extent, uneasy, and | 
created apprehensions in the minds of the holders 

The consequence was that these || 
holders pressed the banks for payment; the banks || 


of their notes. 
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ered. So far as it had operated at all, it had been 


to derange the state of the currency, and to give 
ita direction inverse to the course of business. 


The honorable Senator, however, could not see 


how moving money across a street could operate 


to affect the currency; and seemed to suppose that 


moving money from west to east, or from east to 
west, would have as little effect. Money, how- 


ever, if left to itself, would always move accord- 


ing to the ordinary course of business transactions. 


This course might indeed be disturbed fora time, 
' but it would be like forcing the needle away from 


the pole; you might turn it round and round as 


often as you pleased, but, left to itself, it would 
still settle at the north. Our great commercial 
cities were the natural repositories where money 
centered and settled. There it was wanted, and it 
was more valuable if left there than if carried into 
the interior. Any intelligent business man in 
the West would rather have money paid him for 
adebtin New York than at his own door. It 
was worth more to him. If, then, specie was 
forced, by Treasury tactics, to take a direction 
contrary to the natural course of business, and to 
move from east to west, the operation would be 
beneficial to none, injurious to all. It was notin 


|| the power of the Government to keep it in a false 


| direction or position. 


Specie was in exile when- 


|| ever it was forced out of that place where busi- 


i! ness called for it. 
| good. 


| 
| 


Such an operation did no real 
It was a forced movement, and was soon 
overcome by the natural course of things. 

Mr. C. was well aware that men might be de- 


iuded and mystified on this subject, and that, . 


i| while the delusion lasted, this Treasury order 


! 
} 


| 
| 
| with this matter. The specie of the country must 
| resume its natural course. 


might be held up before the eyes of men as a 
splendid arrangement in finance; but it was only 


| like the natural rainbow, which owed its very 


existence to the mist in which it had its being. 
The moment the atmosphere was clear, its bright 
colors vanished from the view. So it would be 


Men might as well 


|| escape from the physical necessities of their na- 
\| ture, as from the laws which governed the move- 
|| ments of finance; and the man who professed to 


|| reverse or dispense with the one was no greater 
| 


pressed their debtors, and withheld their custom- | 
ary accommodations; and thus, sir, derange- , 


ment and pressure were more severely and widely 
extended. 


Kentucky to a considerable extent. 


Such, | know, has been the case in | 


The Senator from Missouri had exhibited a | 


table, the results of which he had pressed with a 
very triumphant air. Was it extraordinary that 
the deposit banks should be strengthened? The 
effect of théorder went directly to sustain them, 
but it was at the expense of all the other banks 
ofthe country. Under this order all the specie 
was collected and carried into their vaults, an op- 
eration which went to disturb and embarrass the 
general circulation of the country, and to produce 
that pecuniary difficulty which was felt in all 
quarters of the Union. Mr.C. did not profess to 
be competent to judge how far the whole of this 
distress was attributable to the operation of the 
Treasury order, but of this at least he was very 
sure—through a great part of the western country 
it was universally attributed to that cause. The 
Senator from Missouri supposed that the order 
had produced no part of this pressure. If not, 
he would ask what it had produced? Had it in- 
creased the specie in the country? Had it in- 
creased the specie in actual and general éircula- 
tion” If it had done no evil, what good had it 
done? This, he believed, was as yet undiscov- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


quack than he who made the same professions 
with regard to the other. 

But it was said to be the distribution bill which 
had done all the mischief; and Mr. C. was ready 
to admit that the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had attempted to carry that law into effect 
mightin part have furnished the basis for such a 
supposition. He had no doubt that the pecuniary 
evils of the country had been aggravated by the 
manner in which this had been done. On this 
subject, however, he confessed himself to be but 
a learner. He had no doubt that the Government 
might so have distributed the money as to avoid 
all injurious consequences, and might have so 
managed the operation that the transmission of 
these funds, instead of occasioning injury or in- 
convenience, mightrather have increased the pros- 
perity of the country by falling in with the natu- 
ral and legitimate course of business. But this 
had been passed by, and the Government had 


the public money from one quarter of the country 
to the other. Thus, millions of specie had been 


|| carried from New York to Kentucky; but the 
'| people of Kentucky would have preferred that it 
‘| should have remained in New York, for there 


| 
‘| one or two per cent. 


they might have disposed of it ata premium of 
This would have fallen in 


\| with t're course of business, and have been ben- 


|| eficial to the country. 


; 


! 


But, as it was, the effect 
was the reverse. 

But, sir, according to the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, all the evil which was not the ef- 


i! fect of the distribution law was the effect of a 
it ° . . ° ‘ . 
'| panic—*‘ a little starveling panic, no bigger than 


i}a church mouse;’ 


’ a panic which was now over; 


‘| which, contemptible as it was, had enjoyed the 
|| distinguished honor of dying by the hand of that 
'| Senator, and meeting its end, like Cesar, in the 


|| Capitol. 
| gentleman had to give under the pressures and , 


And was this all the comfort which the 


\| distresses of the commercial interest? Mr. C. did 
‘| not presume to set himself up as a competent judge 
| of mercantile affairs. There were other gentlemen 
‘on that floor who far better understood the inter- 


ithe objects of my antipathy. 
| ated accusation of hating gold and silver. 


| I suppose, the honorable gentleman intended to 


| ma 


| people of the United States might 
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est of that meritorious classof our fellow-citizens, 
and who would speak on the subject in due time. 
But if there was any truth in the representations 
universally given, there was an extreme pressure 
now felt in all our great cities, from Boston to 
New Orleans, the effect of which was rapidly 
spreading through the interior. 
cause of this embarrassment? 
said it was this little panic. Well, but what was 
the cause of the panic? 
caused it? Was it not the Treasury order? The 
Senator loved the order well, but not the panic; 
and all the remedy he could propose was to tell 
the sufferer, ‘‘itis buta panic, a contemptible little 
panic, a petty, starveling panic; the country is 
sound, the country is safe.’’ Sir, of what invalu- 
able use has been that little word ? 
nished its full contribution to the beauty and the 
force of many a ponderous and patriotic argument 
of the Senator from Missouri. It has given point 
to many a sentence; it has helped to round off 
many a sonorous period. 
some well-tried and favorite weapon, and has dis- 
played great skill in its use. 
been three great panics, which the gentleman has 
noted like so many eras of the plague. 
ever may be the national misfortune, and how 
loudly soever it may call for a remedy, when le- 
' gislative wisdom can furnish none other, itis a 
sufficient remedy to cry ** panic! panic!”’ Sir, it 
isa senatorial specific, a ready panacea for all the 
evils of the body-politic. 


What was the 
The gentleman 


Who made it? What 


It has fur- 


He has wielded it like 


It seems there have 


What- 


} Yes, sir, this is all. 
Your statesmanship goes no further. - Tell the 
people it is a panic, and Jet them understand that 
all the enemies of General Jackson’s administra- 


tion have united by common consent to get it up 
» 


and keep it up. 


A legislator will thus feel that he 


| has fully discharged his duty to the country and to 


his constituents when he has duly voeiferated 
‘panic! panie!”? Twoper cent. a month is given 
for money, and it is all panic, panic. 

A justification for this illegal Treasury order is 
further attempted, by telling us that there are tn 
the country one thousand banks, and thatit isthe 
design of this resolution to fasten on the country 
an odious paper system, and to pay for the pub- 
lic domain inthe rotten and worthless notes of 
one thousand banks. ‘To this the honorable Sen- 
ator is opposed. So are we all. But he seems to 
think that all are not opposed to it; and he has 


‘traced down, fromthe days of Hamilton, the ex- 


istence of a great and formidable party which 


_ hates gold and siver;and if I correctly understand 


how I must take my place in this division of par- 
ties, | must be one of those who hate gold and 
silver. Now, permit me to assure the honorable 


| Senator that I partake at least so much of mortal 


mold as that gold and silver coin are notamong 
These ‘* rascal 
counters’? do not indeed engross my affections, 


| but they are very far from being odious to me. 


Novery serious defense or reply, however, would 
seem to be necessary to the strange and exagger- 
If, as 


apply that accusation to his political opponents 


| here, I would suggest to him that he would prob- 
proceeded, like a porter or a drayman, to carry | 


7 do them no disservice if he would please to 
e good his charge, by convincing the public 
that they have no love for these precious metals. 


| It would certainly place them in striking contrast 


with the party of the honorable Senator; and what 
he imputesas a crime, might possibly be regarded 
as a recommendation. The love of gold and sil- 
ver has so much prevailed as the vice of political 
parties, and been the cause of so much abuse and 
corruption in governments, that Cees the 

e tempted to 
make the experiment of administering their Gov- 
ernment by a new set of agents or rulers, taken 
from this newly-discovered sect of money-hating 


| politicians—the first party of that description, | 
| think, which has yet appeared inthe world. But, 
| sir, however this may eventuate, | ought, per- 
| haps, to admit, whatever be its merit or demerit, 


that the party of the honorable Senator do love 
gold and silver better than their opponents. That 
party has been long blessed with opportunities of 
manifesting thie attachment, and it has not neg- 
lected them. Its long and strict monopoly of the 
public Treasury, with ail i's shining heaps, and 


‘the manner in which it has used that monopoly, 
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sufficiently attest its affection for the precious || currency, and labored to prevent its coming upon 


metals. Indulgence, too, may have increased 


where ‘‘ increase of appetite doth grow by thatit 
feeds on.”’ 


ecutive Departments—Mr. Peyton. 


7 


;the country, we are now to be called haters of 
this passion, for it is exactly one of those cases || gold and silver! 


it 


On the other hand, sir, the eppanente of this | 


party have been so long excluded from all these 
opportunities and indulgences, that they are sup- 
posed, it seems, to have lost the natural taste, and, 
as if in mockery, are denounced as ‘‘ haters of 
gold and silver.’’ I know of no better grounds 
on which the honorable Senator can rest his accu- 
sation, nor does any reply occur to me better 
suited to its ludicrous gravity. 

But now, seeing that the honorable Senator is 
of that party which loves so well the constitutional 
currency, let meask him what his love willprompt 
him to do? This Treasury order, it seems, is 
not the ultimate scope and aim of his attempts. 
What is it he would wish for? Is it to destroy 
all banks? Is it to annihilate the entire paper sys- 
tem, and give us in place of it showers of goldand 
showers of silver? Why, sir, if the fiat of that 
gentleman could annihilate at a blow all the bank 
notes in the country, does he really believe that 
tue business of this community could be carried 
on without them? Sir, toattempt to transact the 
affairs of the American community by a medium 
of gold and silver coin, would be little better than 
going back to the old Spartan expedient of bars 
of iron. 

But from what does the Senator infer that the 
party to which he is opposed hate, or at least are 
opposed to, gold and silver? Is the party which 
advocated the Bank of the United States the party 
which is in love with the paper system? That 
is his argument. But what was one of the chief 

roundson which they advocated that bank? Was 


the people, without running into the sudden and 
| inconvenient extreme of rejecting everything but 


| operation and character, because of its being the 


| that very instant, had encouraged the circulation 


| I have no more personal feeling against him on | 
this subject, than I have against you, sir. Would | 


| 


rescind this Treasury order must be intended to 


| to this introduction of presidential influence into 


it not that its influence went to maintain a solid || 


currency, convertible into gold and silver? Was 
it not that, by means of its central situation and 
extensive control, it would check excesses of lo- 
eal banks? So far from being opposed to gold 
and silver, it was the object of that party to keep 
up a circulation both of hard money and good 
paper, and secure to the country the advantages 
of both. And now, can we advance an argument 
inthis House onthe subject of the currency, with- 
out coming under some reproach about the Bank 
of the United States? You have put down that 
institution, which actually accomplished all that 
this order professes to aim at, and now just what 
we predicted is daily coming to pass. State banks 


| President should feel himself degraded ? 
| a fit weapon to be wielded in this House? 
Senator from Missouri, from the intimacy he is | 


cluded from the presidential smiles, attempt to 
| carry a measure through the Senate by threaten- 
_ing the presidential frown? 
| whipster wield this weapon over our heads? What 


| end be but 4o resolve all legislation into the will 


are springing up like mushrooms in all parts of | 


the country, and that under the patronage of the 
Government, and according to its earnest wishes. 
And these constitute a part of the thousand banks 
which figure so largely in the speech of the hon- 
orable Senator. Is not this the very effect which 
we told you would follow the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States? If you are flooded 
with banks, and the paper of some of them is of 
doubtful credit, is it the fault of those who did 
their best to preserve that which would have kept 
down these spurious issues? What can be more 
unjust than to charge us with loving this state of 
things? But is it not even ludicrous to contrast 
what has actually happened with the predictions 
of the party opposed to us, and to which the Sen- 
ator belongs?) They told us that the State banks 
would give usa better currency. The Executive 
messages, year after year, gave us the most sol- 
emn assurances that the State banks would fully 
supply the place of the Bank of the United States; 
that no distress would be the result, but that we 
should have a better currency. Behold the con- 
summation of these prophecies. Do not the pro- 
phets stand in a position perfectly ludicrous? Are 
the notes of these thousand banks a better currency 
than the notes of the Bank of the United States? 
If they are, then why not receive them for the 
public lands? Did any man doubt the solvency 
of the Bank of the United States, or the goodness 
of its notes? You destroyed that bank. Your 
better currency is come in the place of it; we bring 
it to your own doors, and you spurn it. We 
offer it to you, and you reply, ‘‘ What! convert 
the public lands into reams of spoiled and speckled 
paper, called money ?’? Thus scorned, thus hoot- 
ed at, is that very currency which yon told us 
was to be better than the notes of the United 
States Bank; and because we prophesied such a 


than a tame registry of presidential edicts. 


| stern, substantial monarchy. 


We too, sir, are opposed to converting the pub- 
lic lands into worthless bank notes. But we sup- 
osed that, dubious as the credit of many of these 
banke is justly considered, some of them are good, 
and that the notes ofthese should be received from 


gold and silver; a measure, the more harsh in its 


unexpected act of an Administration that, up to 


of these bank notes by proclaiming it to be a 
‘* better currency’’ than that which had been fur- 


nished by the Bank of the United States. | 


But the Senator tells us that the-object of this 
resolution is two-fold. Its prime object is to dis- 
grace General Jackson; and the second, which is | 
little inferior in importance, is to overthrow the 
national currency. ‘These are the two revolu- 
tionary consequences which the Senator supposes 
to be aimed at by my friend from Ohio. For my- 
self, I can with great truth say that I am actuated | 
in thismatter only by my view of the good or bad 
policy of the Treasury order, disconnected entirely 
from all personal feeling toward General Jackson. | 


you consider it an impeachment on your integrity | 
for a gentleman to differ from you as to the pol- 
icy of a political measure? Surely not. Why, | 
then, should the Senator suppose that a motion to 


dishonor General Jackson? Sir, I object wholly 


debate on this floor. Is it becoming in us to say 
one to another, you must do this or that, lest the 
Is this 

The 


supposed to enjoy with the President, may be 


considered as speaking with authority on such a 
subject. But may 1, whoamin some degree ex- 


May every little 


What is 
What must its 


is to be the influence of such threats? 
to be the end of such a system ? 


L GLOBE. 





and wish of the Executive? The scope of such 
an argument would leave this Senate little more 
The 
Government may retain the shadowy forms of 
republican freedom, but it will become in fact a 
The phrase ** de- 


| grade the President”’ is to be used as so nae § 


cabalistic words: the moment they are uttered, 


| the Senate is to be silenced. The President thinks 


a certain measure right, therefore we must think 
itright. I read that Philip of Macedon had but 
one eye, and he covered the place of the other 
with a patch. His influence in Greece, which 
had Jong been increasing, at length reached that 
point, that to court his favor the Grecian Senators | 
appeared in their places with a patch over the left | 
eye. [Alaugh.] So I suppose it isto be with | 


us. Ifthe President on any occasion happens to || 


do wrong, we are not to think or to speak on the 
subject, and must prefer to do injustice to our- | 


selves, rather than run the risk of degrading the |' 


President. 

| suppose I am to understand the Senator from 
Missouri, when he speaks of the ** constitutional | 
currency,’’ to mean a currency of gold and silver. | 


But the Constitution says nothing on the matter, || 


save that the States shall pass no law making any | 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender. 


that gentleman, thatI do, to a greatextent, agree | 
with him in the picture he has drawn of a de-| 





graded paper currency, and I will very gladly oon- |) 


tribute my mite to correct so great anevil. But | 
I fear itis beyond our reach. The banks of which 
he complains hold their existence under State au- 
thority; and all our arguments amount to nothing 
more than mere idle speculation. You have no 
bank. You rejected that you had, and refused to | 
make another. Is this Treasury order the mode 


| in which you would correct the evils of excessive 


That is || 
all it contains on the subject. But I will here tell |, 


[December 15, 


snaennete _treehaneanemaeae 


Ho. or Reps 
banking? Would you disorder and derange the 
| whole currency of the country, in order that the 
banks may explode? For all the evils of the ex. 
| isting system, that gentleman and his party are 
| fully chargeable. They put down that institution 
| which would have prevented the whole. They 
| did it with the consequences plainly before thej, 
| eyes—clearly shown, and distinctly foreto\q 
hey persevered, and those consequences hays 
now come, From that act have grown up || 
these evils—evils which the Senator paints in 
glowing colors, but evils from all which I Jook 
| forward in trembling hope to an ultimate deliver. 
-ance. I entertain as great an apprehension of the 
danger of these thousand banks as he does; but jt 
is a danger which the Treasury order will not re. 
move. 1am opposed to that measure, because jt 
is nota competent remedy. Instead of mitigat. 
ing, it aggravates the evil; and I therefore ho 
the resolution before us will receive the sanction 
of this body. 
The gentleman is fullof thanks to the President 
ef the United States. Well, sir, I really have no 
(idea that the President had in this matter any 
view or purpose hostile to the best interests of 
this country. I can readily imagine that his ob. 


| jects and his motives were of the most beneficent 


character. But, sir, where is the great occasion 
for this outpouring, this outbreaking of gratitude; 
so earnest, so sublime, that it approaches to adu- 
lation, nay, to positive adoration? I hope I am 
not insensible to the obligations of gratitude; but 
I have no idea that we are forever to be looking 
| up to the President as a sort of demi-god, who 
| has showed down benefits upon us, notwithstand- 
| ing our ill deserts—benefits entirely supereroga- 


‘| tory, and such as we had no right to expect or 


hope for. No, sir; I am willing to treat.the Pres- 
ident with due respect, and to acknowledge all 


|| his good deeds in such a manner as_ becomes an 


American citizen; further than this I am not dis- 
posed to go. 
| ‘The Senator, (said Mr. C.,) in the peroration of 
his eloquent harangue, transported by the fervor 
of his victorious argument, regretted that there 
was not more talent and genius on the other side, 
over which he might prosecute still further con- 
quests. He seems to lack something. Like the 
| victorious Saracen, who carried the tree faith 
| through the world on the point of his sword, or 
like Alexander, who called for more worlds to 
conquer, the honorable Senator, after having ex- 
ulted in triumph over all that had been brought 
| against him, calls out for more talent and more 
genius over which to pursue his conquering 
| course. It is not, probably, in my power, sir, to 
contribute what is thus called for, to swell the 
| gentleman’s triumph; nor is it for me, sir, longer 
to keep the field when such champions are en- 


ed. 
on hen Mr. C. had concluded, and taken his 
| seat, 

Mr. BENTON explained that his remarks on 
| the want of talent, argument, &c., were not in- 
| tended to apply to the actors in the Senate, butto 

those out of it, who, he supposed, had prepared 
the subject, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. BALIE PEYTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, @ 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 15, 1836, 


On the Resolution of Mr. Wise proposing a select comuit- 
tee of investigation, and Mr. Pearce’s motion to amend 
the same. 


Mr. PEYTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I was, at first, somewhat sur- 
genes that the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr 

EaRcE] should be found in opposition to this 
investigation. That gentleman was once the zeal- 
ous advocate of rigid scrutiny into all abuses com- 
| mitted by public functionaries. In an elaborate 
speech, upon this floor, he once sustained an in- 
| vestigation similar to the one now proposed by 
| my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Wise.] I allude 
to thelcase of the Wiscasset collector. But the 
_ gentleman announces the fact that he has changed. 
Ie was then opposed to General Jackson—vi0 
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ently and bitterly opposed to him—and he man- | 


jfested that opposition in every conceivable way, | 


and upon every subject thatarose. But having 
now become a Jackson man, he has undergone, it 


seems, a complete political transformation. And | 


what a change! his old principles discarded—his 
mental vision in total and disastrous ‘eclipse, he 
has closed his eyes upon fraud and peculation and 
plunder ! 


* But has it come to this that the gentleman from || 


Rhode Island is put forward as the champion of 
Andrew Jackson? Has that distinguished citi- 
zen already sunk so low that his fame and repu- 


tation are committed to the keeping of such hands? | 


Oh! spectacle, mortifying and humiliating, to the 


honest friends and original supporters of Andrew | 


Jackson! those who fought with him, and voted 


for him! who advocated his first election upon | 


principle, and who unlike the gentleman, yet stand 
up thedauntless advocates of the same principles! 
What must they think, how must they feel, when 
they are informed that the President’s reputation 
as a statesman has fallen into the custody of that 


gentleman, who, formerly a violent, loathed, and | 


detested assailant, has thrown himself into the 
current of the President’s popularity strong 
enough to bear even himalong, and is now become 
his pretended fulsome eulogist and defender? 
But, to the gentleman’s objections, or rather 
his pretended objections, to the proposed inquiry. 
He has given a striking specimen of the cunning 
and tact of the sect to which he belongs, by the 
issue which he has made up—a false, hypocritical 
issue. Whatis it? Why, forsooth, that it in- 
volves the President’s veracity! that it will be, 
does the President speak the truth when he says 
that all the officers are ‘** honest”’ as well as capa- 
ble? and that he, good, tender-hearted man, cannot 
endure to hear anything which infringes, in the 
slightest degree, upon the veracity of that high 
functionary. Under this false and fraudulent issue 
the gentleman takes shelter, and expects to escape 


allinquiry, all investigation. Is argument required | 


to expose a position so monstrous? Will not 
every high-minded man in the nation look upon 
itwith scorn and indignation? I deny and de- 
nounce this as that false issue which has so long 
been the shield of the party, and behind which 
they always skulk at the slightest approach of 
danger. ‘The President says that they are hon- 
est, and the gentleman says you are not to prove 
them to be rogues, because that would be to make 
out the President a liar. What a position! 

Did the President write the paragraph in his 
message, laudatory of these officers, which the 
gentleman himself admits is unusual in such a 
document, and which! @m sure, has no precedent 
or parallel? No sir, not one word of it, and he 
does not know, at this moment, that it is there. 
What is it, sir, which these gentlemen, so able 
and so honest, have introduced into the message, 
and now claim that it is evidence of so high and 


- Executive Departments—Mr. Peyton. 


| in question, found him extended on a sick couch, 


scarcely able to raise his hand. On the eve of 
their departure, he urged the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Grunpyr] to come back soon, and 
talk with him; that he was lonesome, wanted 
company, and wished to have his friends about 
him. The Senator (alas, that it should be neces- 
sary for him to invoke the attendance of friends, 
and of such friends!) did return, and remained 
with the President more than an hour, during 
which time he never alluded to the subject of pol- 
itics. He spoke of dying, of the Hermitage, of 


'his hope that he might be spared till he could 


sacred a nature that it cannot be examined or im- | 


peached? Here it is: 


|| head of each Department would han 


* Before concluding this paper, I think it due to the va- | 


rious Executive Departments to bear testimony to their 
prosperous condition, and to the ability and integrify with 
Which they have been conducted. It has been my aim to 


enforce in all of them a vigilant and faithtul discharge of the | 


public business; and itis gratifying to me to believe that 
there is no just cause of complaint, from any quarter, at the 
manner in which they have fulfilled the objects of their 
creation.” 


_Did Andrew Jackson write this sweeping cer- 
ificate of moral character for these 
No, sir; no. I plead nonest factum. It is not his 
deed. They have fraudulently smuggled it into 
his message, to evade scrutiny into their conduct. 


suspicion. 1 say, that the President did not write 
jin support of which averment I have evidence 
Satisfactory, at least to my own mind, and such 
8s should be made known to this House, to the 
country at large, and to posterity. It should thus 
be made known, in order to shield the name and 
fame of the President from thatimputation which, 
in all time to come, would attach to them, in con- 
Sequence of this flagrant abuse of the confidence 
reposed by him in others. The committee on the 
part of the Senate, which according to usage, was 
appointed to wait upon the President at the com- 
mencement of the session, and inform him of the 
readiness of Congress to receive the very message 


entlemen? | 


| 


reach itin the spring. His thoughts were with 
his heart, ‘‘and that was far away,’’ dwelling upon 
other, and, doubtless, holier meditations, than 
writing eulogies upon public functionaries, whose 
conduct he was in no situation to examine, and 
who, ifthey were honest, needed not his testimony 
to the fact. 

dut the gentleman from Rhode Island has an- 
other objection to the mode of proceeding pro- 
posed by my friend from Virginia. He says that it 
is unnecessary, because, by the standing rules of 
the House, the investigation intoall such matters 
is enjoined, as a duty, upon the Committee of 
Waysand Means. The rule alluded to by the gen- 
tleman reads as follows: 

** Tt shall be the duty of the Committee of Ways and 
Means to take into consideration all such reports of the 
Treasury Department, aud all such propositions relative to 
the revenue, as may be referred to them by the House, &c., 
&c., to examine into the state of the several public Depart 
ments, and particularly into the laws making appropriations 
of moneys, and to report whether the moneys have been 
disbursed conformably with such laws, and also to report, 
from time to time, such provisions and arrangements as may 
be necessary to add to the economy of the Departments, and 
the accountability of their officers.” 

And yet the gentleman, in a subsequent part 
of his argument, contended that the exercise, 
by the House, of such a power as is hereby 
enjoined upon one of its standing committees, 
would be a disfranchisement of the heads of 
Departments! An ex parte trial and conviction 
according to the rules of the common law! ‘The 
rule referred to by the gentleman, shows the 
sense entertained by the House in relation to the 
necessity of such investigations as the one pro- 
posed into the state and condition of the several De- 


| partments, with a view to the rigid accountability 


of public officers, and the legal disbursement of 
the public moneys. 

But is the Committee of Waysand Means the 
appropriate committee to make such examina- 
tions? Look atthe past. How long have com- 
plaints of malversation in office been ringing in 
the ears of gentlemen? Look at the formation of 
that committee. Itschairman [Mr. CamBrecenc] 
labors under a political, if not a legal, disability 


‘to institute and conduct them with efficiency. 


Dare he move insuch a cause? No, sir; he would 
seal his fateforever. But ifthat committee were 
forced by the House into the investigation, with 
what hope of success could we rely upon it? The 

fem to the 


| chairman of that committee such a statement as 


' 


he might choose to send here. 

Why, sir, it would be like the trial of Reuben 
Whitney. Reuben has been tried, and, as you 
will be glad to hear, acquitted, since the last ses- 
sion. But how tried? Notby a committee of this 
House. No, sir, he was tried on the other side 
of the Alleghanies, while the witnesses and the 
prosecutor were a thousand miles off. He was 
tried at Jonesborough, Tennessee, before the Pres- 
ident of the United States; the prosecutor not my 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,]} but one John 
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with Great Britain. She then had a higher regard 
for State lines and State sovereigs:y. Her patriot- 
ism was only commensurate with her small limits. 


He represents the President as going to the 


Hermitage on private business,and seems to jus- 


tify all which his party attempted to achieve by 


the President's visit to Tennessee. A private visit 
to the Hermitage! 


They scarcely gave him time 


to shake hands with the old family servants at 


his ministers! 
| impudent than this? 
is a patriot, does it follow that Reuben M. Whit- 


|| Kennedy, who prosecuted Reuben so handsomely || 
Instead of stifling inquiry, it is of itself a cause of || that he has since been rewarded by an appoint- 








' 


ment. 


drawn up that they could all be answered in his 


|| favor without touching the true issues which in- 


volve his guilt or innocence. They, in effect, 


Reuben was arraigned before the Presi- | 
|| dent in a large crowd, the charges against him so | 


| est too? 


asked the President, ** Is Reuben a saint, or is he | 


a sinner?’’ ** He is a persecuted patriot, sir; per- 


| secuted on accuunt of his opposition to the United 
|| States Bank.” **There!’’ said they, ** do you hear 


| that?”? and the shout, “* Hurra for Reuben!” was 


loud and long. But the gentleman chose to wan- 
der from the subject before the House, and carry 
this political war into Tennessee. This is con- 
trary to the policy of his State during the late war 


the Hermitage. 
place, dragged along through dust and heat to 
public meetings, at towns and villages, and cross 
roads, andcountry stores, through Tennessee and 
Alabama; brought back and taken through Ken- 
tucky, by the way of Cincinnati to Washington. 


r 


and the gentleman says no, ** take the bull He the 


He was hurried from place to 


rhe friends of Mr. Van Buren resorted to every 


art to excite and induce him to take an active part 
in the election; and they now talk of a private 
visit to the Elermitage! Sir, I was told this morn- 
ing, as I entered the Capitol, that some one of the 
members from 
which every one there knows to be true. [ hope, 
sir, that no such denial has been made. 
it has, I stand ready to meet the gentleman, and 
maintain the truth of those facts anywhere. The 
President assailed me for the course which he said 
1 had pursued in relation to the bill which con- 
tained the appropriation to carry into effect the 
Cherokee treaty, before he left the city, which 
complaint he frequently repeated on his way to 
the Hermitage. 
duced the Globe newspaper, which showed that I 
had voted and spoken in support of that measure. 


Tennessee denied certain facts 


Bat, if 


At Knoxville, agentleman pro- 


3ut it had no effect; for he continued to speak of 


it as he had done before. At Sparta he denounced 
| my friend from Virginia [Mr. Wise] asa liar. 
Atthe house of Mrs. Saunders, in Sumner county, 
Tennessee, he stated that my colleague (Mr. Bett} 
‘* told twenty lies in one speech, and that he knew 
them to be hes at the time;’’ and that ** Peyton 
wasa greater liarthan Beii.”’ In passing through 
the district of my colleague, [Mr. Forester,] 
his very able speech at the last session of Con- 
eress having been mentioned, the President stated 
‘*that any man could get as good a speech as 
that written at Washington for five dollars.’’” When 
asked how Mr. Huntsman was, in relation to po- 
litical parties, ** He’s on the fence,’’ said the 
General, ‘*and no one knows on which side he 


will fall.’? The constituents of another one of my 


colleagues inquired, ** Well, General, what do 


you think of our Representative, Mr Shields?’’ 
** Oh!’ said he, ** he’s of no account, sir, no ac- 
count; turn him out, and send some one in his 
place who is ef some account.’’ I have repeated 
these things, sir, not on account of any pleasure 
they afford me, but because those very gentlemen 
who were the cause of these exhibitions are now 


denying them. Let any man deny this statement 


who dare. 
But the gentleman from Rhode Island calls upon 
us to take **the bull by the horns,’’ to ** move 


an impeachment against the President at once’’ 
—says that **he is accountable for the acts of his 


ministers, and any attack upon them is in effect 


an impeachment of him.”? ‘This is strange doc- 


trine to me, sir. We wish to rope these calves, 


and drag them bleating as they go from the Treas- 


ury, for they have been sucking too long already; 


horns.’’ Move an impeachment against the Pres- 
ident, indeed! He accountable, criminally ac- 
countable for the want of integrity on the part of 
Was there ever anything more 
Because General Jackson 


ney is anything but what the world knows him 
to be? Because General Jackson is an honest 
man, does it follow that Amos Kendall, and all 
the other ** hirelings,’’ as he calls them, are hon- 
This is the doctrine of the party—the 
doctrine of men into whose hands the Government 
of the country has fallen. But, sir, the gentle- 
man, in thus shuffling himself under the protect- 
ing mantle of the President, but displays the 
usual tact of the party to which he belongs. They 
are all patriots, if the President bea patriot. They 


| are all honest men, if the President be an honest 


| 


| 


man. Sir, let me put acase in common life to 
illustrate this doctrine—one which every farmer 
will understand. Take any man of seventy years 
of age, put him on a farm with sixty hands to 
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control, give him a full crop, corn, tobacco, and 
small grain; can he manage them so that no part 
of the crop will suffer? Suppose his foremen are 
faithless and roguish, that they are detected ma- 
rauding the country of nights, taken with their 
pigs and turkeys, their chickens and potatoes, 
upon them, could they plead the virtues of their 
master as a justification of their crimes? Could 

ou not lynch them without meaning to inflict 
Stetwe upon the good old man whose confidence 
they had abused? There is no man amongst them 
who can stand one moment upon his own merits. 
No, sir, they have crowded and huddled together 
under the mantle of General Jackson, until that 
is not broad enough to cover them; they have 
worn it threadbare, stretched and torn it into tat- 
ters. You may occasionally get a glimpse of 
Van’s bald pate popped out here, Amos’s sharp 
fave there, Felix’s red eyes yonder, Blair’s shank 
at one place, and Reuben’s pockets filled with 
Treasury receipts at another; and now, sir, we 
have the gentleman from Rhode Island squealing 
around like an odd pig, for whom there is no teat, 
hunting a place to crawl in at. 


ject of this resolution. 


wish to hold those gentlemen accountable for the 
manner in which they exercise it. 


we propose to examine, for the last eight years. 


We wish to see a settlement of their accounts at | 
the bar of the public, and the balance fairly struck | 
They may be | 
honest, very honest; if so, it is due to themselves | 
It may be otherwise, and, in | 


between them and the people. 


that they show it. 
that event, it is due to the country that we should 
have a committee of the House to show that. 
How is it proposed that they shal! come to trial? 
Upon the certificate contained in the message, and 
upon thatalone. The gentleman himself admits 
that these sweeping certificates are unusual. I 
detest the whole system of certifying which per- 


vades every Department of the Government, and | 
can be traced from Reuben M. Whitney ’ (| 


believe you cannot go from Reuben down.) 


his truecharacter, he will ensconce himself behind 
his certificate. We ask permission to go intothe 
various Departments, and see what their true 
condition is. 

But, says the gentleman, that is equivalent to 
an impeachment of the President, for here is his 
statement that all is well; ‘‘ that there is no just 
cause of complaint from any quarter;’’ and the 
argument is, that if you find just cause of com- 
plaint, it will show what the President has said 
i8 not true, and, therefore, if you do not mean to 
attack the President, there must be no examina- 
tion whatever. 
conduct we propose to examine, to be trustees, 


and we have reason to believe that they have | 
abused their trust, and abused the confidence of | 


the President and demand that they shall give an 
account of their own conduct to the Representa- 
tives of the people, and are met at once and told 
that you are putting the President upon his trial; 
it is an impeachment against him; make out your 
specifications, and summons him to the bar of the 
Senate. All we ask, sir, is, that the Representa- 


tives of the American people shall send acommit- |, 
tee and examine the archives, records, and papers \\ 


of their own Government, in any and all of its 
to this House. We propose no criminal prose- 


the condition of the Departments, and the honesty 


and fidelity of the public agents, and this the gen- | 
ueman calls disfranchisement under the common | 
law. He was eloquent and extravagant in his | 
eulogiums upon the heads of these Departments; | 


he spouted their praises in poetry, and I suppose 
he means they shall live in song and story. He 


Now, sir, what 1 | 
wish is, to strip the Jackson mantle off these gen- | 
tlemen, and let them stand up for themselves. | 
Every one knows that no gentleman upon this | 
floor has any motive, any wish to make an issue | 
with General Jackson, that he cannot be the ob- | 
His course is run, his || 
day is past, his power is in other hands, and we | 


There has | 
been no investigation into the Departments, which 


es, | 
sir, a coward, who shrinks and runs from an ad- | 
versary whom he has injured, will get a certificate | 
of his courage to use upon the stump; a traitor 

will get a certificate of his patriotism; a rogue of | 
his honesty, anda perjured witness of his veraci- | 
ity; and if you attempt to fix upon either of these | 


We hold these officers, whose | 
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says the Secretary of the Treasury has not slept 
upon his arms. No, sir, he has not slept, and 
the party should feel under the highest obliga- 
tions to him, for he has so contrived as to make 
the Treasury and the public lands a powerful aux- 
iliary to Mr. Van Buren in the late election. B 

the celebrated Treasury order which he issued, 
requiring specie in payment for the public lands, 
with an exception in favor of citizens of the States 
in which those lands are situated, he in effect of- 


fered a bribe of one hundred dollars a head for | 


votes in the States of Mississippi, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Michigan, which was then looked upon 
as a State. 
Mississippi last fall, specie was worth at one time 
20 per cent.; and while the citizens of Tennessee, 
then considered in rebellion against Mr. Van 
Buren, were required to pay this enormous tax, 
the citizens of Mississippi, a doubtful State in the 
election, were exempt from it. At Government 
price, three hundred and twenty acres of land 
would cost the Mississippian four hundred dol- 
lars, while the Tennessean, for the same quantity, 
was compelled to pay the sum of five hundred 
dollars, from the necessity he was placed under 
by this order of raising specie. And this was not 


, confined to the poor and needy, but extended to 


the nabob, with his hundreds of hands, and thou- 
sands of bales, while the specie was exacted from 
the most indigent and meritorious Tennessean. 
This is what I call high-handed oppression on 
the one side, and wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion on the other. Philip of Macedon never made 


a more unblushing use of money to corrupt and | 


enslave the people of Greece. This Secretary 
must be entitled to the praise, and something more 


substantial still—to a portion of the spoils of the | 


party. ‘The gentleman alluded, also, to the visit 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, to Geor- 
gia, which he cails unfortunate; true, his visit 


was unfortunate; and of the visitof the Secretary || 


of the Navy, Mr. Dickerson, to New Jersey, 
which was also unfortunate. 
ing to give them any credit for well-meant exer- 
uions, and ** wishes to God they had staid at 
home.’’ ‘This appears rather ungrateful, as they 
used their best exertions in the cause. It is true 
the gentleman attempts to conceal the fact, but it 
is notorious that the Secretary of State went to 


Georgia, and used every effort to rally his shat- | 


tered forces—that he was openly electioneering for 
Mr. Van Buren. Amos, too, if I was correctly 
informed, made an excursion for a like purpose 
into New England. | am sure that I saw it stated 
that he had hits face lithographed, and copies sent 
through the country, so that those who could not 


see the ‘divine original,’? might at least gaze | 


on ** love’s counterfeit. ”’ 


But the gentleman assumes another ground in || 


defense of these ** ministers,’’ as he calls them. 


He says the appointment of this committee would | 


amount to a disfranchisement of those officers 
whose conductit is proposed to scrutinize, by de- 
nying to them a trial according to the strict rules 
of the criminal law. This principle holds only 
where a man is on trial forcrime. All laws are 
to be liberally expounded, so as to detect fraud, 
but strictly construed when you come to punish 
a criminal. The gentleman goes too fast; he 
leaps to the conclusion, leaving us at the begin- 
ning of this matter; while we are commencing the 


development of fraud and corruption, which the | 
, law abhors, he anticipates the awful result which | 
|, may be brought about, and is appealing to your 
;| sympathy on behalf of the culprit. 


Now, if he 
will be patient, we will go on with him, and in 
due season we will lean to the side of mercy, and 
acquit wherever there is reasonable doubt. ‘This 
is strange doctrine to come from that side of the 
House. These officers are the trustees of the 
people, and accountable to the people. They have 


4 |, been long in office, andare about entering upona 
departments, and make their report of the facts | 


new lease; and now, when called upon to make 


uinal | an exhibition of their fidelity and ability, their 
cution against any one, but an investigation into | 


friends upon this floor raise the cry of disfran- 
chisement and summary punishment. I deny 
and utterly repudiate this doctrine. Sir, in pri- 
vate life, no one denies the right of a principal to 
look into the conduct of his agent. hat would 
that principal think of an agent who would shut 
his books and say, ‘I claim protection under the 


criminal code; you Cannot examine these books, 


For, at the sale of public lands in | 


He seems unwill- | 
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if 
| lest it may lead to a prosecution against me: 
| What honest man would not say at once he was 
guilty? Whatjudge would sustain the objection 
| foran instant? Take the case of a guardian: , 
| motion is made in court, a committee is appoint. 
| ed, and he is brought forthwith to a settlemey). 
| could he object on the ground that the examina. 
| tion of his accounts might develop crime, anq 
lead to punishment? And have not the Amoyi. 
| can people the same power over these keepers of 
their treasure, and guardians of their Constity. 
tion, laws, and liberties which a court of justice 
/can exercise over the guardian of an estate, and 
the children who own it? Because investigation 
may lead to such adiscovery, it does not preclude 
investigation altogether. ‘The gentleman’s faiey 
seems to be haunted by the idea of criminal pros. 
ecutions and penitentiary punishments. Wel! 
his fancies may be realized; he may know some. 
thing calculated to excite his alarm; it may lead 
to that, and | would not be surprised if, in soyye 
instances, it did; but we move no impeachment, 
no indictment, no presentment at this time. We 
merely ask that this House, as the great inquest 
of the nation, shall inquire into the state of the 
Departments, and upon a report of facts, by a 
committee, it will then be able to determine what 
steps are proper to be taken. If crime is devel. 
oped in any quarter, then it will be the prope; 
|| time to bring offenders to trial, and they shall 
\| have all the benefits of the strict rules of common 
law, and criminal law, and the benefit of clergy 
likewise. Sir, there is something ** rotten in Den- 
mark’’ or we would not have this resolute and 
continued opposition to all investigation which is 
calculated to show mismanagement on the partof 
agents and officers of Government. At the ad- 
journment of the last session of Congress there 
were pending motions and resolutions caleulated 
to effect objects similar to those contemplated by 
this resolution, and they were ali smothered by 
the party to which the gentleman belongs, and, | 
believe, with his assistance. The gentleman 
dreads a select committee, while he is willing to 
go to trial upon the certificate of the President, 
/and seems to have full confidence in the result if 
|| the matter be intrusted to the Committee of Ways 
|}and Means. Yet, he is alarmed at the idea ofa 
select committee, and says it will bea ‘* faull-find- 
ing, censorious committee.’’ Have the gentle- 
man and his friends anything to dread in the ap- 
| pointment of this committee? Is the Speaker 
subject to the suspicion of doing injustice to any 
of the party in the appointment of committees? 
| Sir, is it not a matter of absolute certainty thata 
| majority of this committee, if appointed, will be 
composed of the friends of these officers? Can- 
| not those gentlemen meet their own friends with- 
out fear and trembling? Is there not virtue and 
| talent in this House sufficient to guaranty protec- 
| tion to the innocent, as well as to insure the de- 
| tection and exposure of the guilty? Are gentle- 
| men willing that it shall be understood, and go 
| abroad to the country, that they cannot face such 
|| a committee, composed of gentlemen of the high- 
| est honor and purest principles, even though they 
‘| are their own friends? And these, too, are the 
'/, men in whose hands the Government of the coun- 
|| try is placed, and who claim to be above suspl- 
|| cion, beyond the power of this House, forted in 
| upon all sides by the ramparts of the President’s 
| certificate. 
| There is one other position assumed by’ the 
| gentleman from Rhode Island, which is quite 
|| original, and merits particular attention; it is this: 
| that the direction given at the last session to the 
|| bill commonly called the executive-patronage 
bill, is conclusive as to the views of this House 
| upon the subject of executive patronage. And 


he seems to draw an inference that the House 
| then gave its sanction to all that had been or 
|, would be done in the way of executive patron- 
|| age, in all its departments. What are the facts 
|| in relation to that case? A gentleman from New 
1 York, [Mr. Maxn,] on the 25th of February, 
‘| 1836, moved ‘that said bill be referred to the 


| 
| 
i 


1 Committee on the Judiciary.’? My colleague [Mr. 
|| Beit] moved “it should be referred to a select 
| committee;’’ and, pending these motions, & ge0- 
| tleman from Virginia (Mr. Dromcoote} mov 

“that the executive-patronage bill be committed 
‘to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union,”’ which motion took prece- 1 patronage has already gone, and which thé gen- 
dence of the others and prevailed, and there the || tleman contends has beforehand been sanctioned 
pill has slept ever since. The question of exec- || by this House. This is whatI deny. What- 
ytive patronage was not taken up for consid- | ever this House may be destined to do, it has not 
eration afterwards; and now the gentleman con- || come to that yet. 

tends that the House having failed to act upon || _ Sir, 1 was not prepared for such doctrines; and 
the subject, it was therefore against the bill, and I must say that I was not prepared for the oppo- 
in favor of executive patronage, to the fullest ex- |) sition to the proposed investigation. I had hoped 
tent. During the last summer, in Tennessee, I en- || that gentlemen would have become ashamed of 
deavored to inculcate this doctrine so far as to | 
hold a majority of this House accountable for its | 
failing to act upon this as well assome other im- | 
portant questions; but this doctrine was contro- | 





to General Jackson for certificates of moral char- 
acter, should be the first to demand an investiga- 
tion. But will the people of the United States 
verted by you and your friends. How wouW it | be satisfied forever that they shall shrink from 
hold upon another great question—the question || responsibility, hold up General Jackson’s char- 
of amending the Constitution of the United States || acter as their shield, and thereby escape a scruti- 
so as to secure the election of President and Vice |; ny of their conduct? If they have acted honor- 
President to the people at all events, and under || ably, we wish them to show it; if those suspicions 
all circumstances? or the last two sessions of | so common, so universal, are groundless, we wish 
Congress this has been a leading question, and || the country to know it. Innocence never seeks 
afforded a fair opportunity for the party to show || for safety in flight, in concealment, but rather 
their zealin carrying out the measures of General || courts investigation, and defies scrutiny. How 
Jackson. 1, and the friends with whom I| act, || can gentlemen reconcile innocence with this trem- 
have ever been in favor of that measure. Atthe | bling and shrinking—this shielding themselves 
session before the last, soon after it was known || under the numerical strength of their friends in 
that Judge White was a candidate for the Presi- || this House? This was their course at the last 
dency, and while we were urging the House to | session of Congress. Remember, sir, what fatal- 
take up the resolutions upon that subject, the || ity attended every effort to obtain a committee of 
present Speaker {[Mr. James K. Potk] made a || investigation then. Recollect the extraordinary 
speech, in which, after professing a willingness | and obstinate protection extended to that darling 
to go for the measure, objected to acting upon the || Treasury pet, Reuben Whitney. Let it also be 
subject then, alleging a want of time, and also || remembered that the Committee on Indian Af- 
some imperfection in the resolutions. I followed || fairs unanimously recommended an inquiry into 
ina few remarks, in which I urged the importance || the abuses of that bureau, which would have de- 
of a speedy action on the subject, and reminded the || veloped the causes of the late and present Indian 
Speaker of his former course in relation to the || wars in the South. That committee reported a 
matter, and, though he spoke against us, he voted | resolution authorizing any two of its members to 
with us to take up the resolutions. Fis friends, || prosecute the inquiry, by taking testimony for the 
however, took their cue, and followed his precept | information of the House at this session. But 
instead of his erample, and the resolutions were || this resolution, reported by a committee, a ma- 
postponed. At the last session of Congress the || jority of whom were in favor of Mr. Van Buren, 
same subject came up, with no better fate than || was rejected in the House. The citizens of Geor- 
before. te was with great difficulty we could get || gia and Alabama petitioned and implored the 
a report from the committee at all. Theyall pro- || House to investigate that subject, alleging the 
fessed to be in favor of the amendment. Oh! yes; || most unheard of frauds and abuses. Upon this 
but they seemed to agree to differ as tothe mode || application the vote stood—ayes 77, noes 77, a 
of effecting it; and, at last, when the report came || tie, and the Speaker gave the casting vote against 
in, ittook the same direction with the executive || the investigation. Sir, men high in favor and 
patronage bill, or something like it. We could || high in office were suspected. ‘I'he agent of the 
not bring the gentlemen to a vote oneither. And | Government, John B. Hogan, gave the Depart- 
is itto be understood, now the election is over, |} ment official information of the greatest outrages 
({ know that it would not have been admitted || practiced upon the Indians which were ever per- 
before,) that all those who voted to give those || petrated upon any people, savage or civilized. He 
important measures the go-by are to be set down | was very soon removed, or rather promoted, from 
as voting against them. If so, how do the party || Indian agent to be collector at the port of Mobile. 
stand upon the great leading measures of General || And yet, we have no account of prosecutions, 
Jackson’s administration? If we call upon gen- || convictions, and punishments, which have fol- 
tlemen to walk in the footsteps of the President || lowed his disclosures. Why, sir, those specula- 
upon that oft repeated, but never heeded recom- || tors, or rather Indian robbers, would find an old 
mendation in regard to the election of Presidentand || chief upon his patrimonial estate, where the chiefs 
Vice President, are we to be told that the House || and kings of his race-had lived for centuries be- 
has already decided that question against the Pres- || fore him, with his slaves and his farms around 
ident’s recommendations, by refusing to vote on || him, smoking his pipe amidst his own forest trees, 
the question? Are we to be told, if we propose || spurning any offer to purchase his home; and 
to limit executive patronage, that the House has || they would bribe some vagabond Indian to per- 
| 
| 





already decided that question in the same manner, | 
and has sanctioned the full extent to which ex- | 


; ‘ || name, and the first intimation that he would have 
ecutive measures have been recently carried? | 


\| of the transaction, would be his expulsion by 

And what is that extent? It is sufficient, if not || force from his house! This was common, and 

checked, and grows into a settled precedent, to || not only so, but, under the pretext of reclaiming 

rivet chains upon us and our children forever. || fugitive slaves, the wives and children (of mixed 

Such a precedent will authorize a President to | blood) of the Indians were seized and carried off 

make the nomination of his successor a Cabinet | in bondage. The famous Osceola himself had his 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


measure, issue his proclamation calling a conven- || wife taken from him, and that, too, it has been 
on to confirm that nomination, and denounce, in || said, by a Government officer, and was chained by 
advance, all who dare oppose the nominees before || this same officer toa log. What else could be 
or after the convention acts, as *‘ assailing public |! expected but that these scourged, plundered, 
virtue, and opposing the right of the people to gov- || starving savages would glut their vengeance by 
ern.’? For, sir, this has been done in the late || the indiscriminate slaughter of the innocent and 
nomination of the ** Government’”’ candidates, as helpless families of the frontier, whose blood has 





they are called in the English journals. Was || cried to usin vain? This has caused the Florida 
that ticket so remarkable for its purity and virtue, || war, which has produced such a waste of treas- 
that to oppose it was to assail the virtue of the || ure, the loss of so much national and individual 
people ? r. Van Buren had promised to walk || honor, and of so many valuable lives! This has 
in the footsteps of General Jackson; and is, con- || called the gallant volunteers from my own State, 
sequently, bound in due time to nominate his || and from my own district, who have traversed a 
colleague (Colonel J ohnson) for the Presidency, 
order a Te a to ratify his nomination, take 
the field, and secure his election by the use of all 
the a and means in the power of the execu- 
uve. This, sir, is the extent to which executive 


thousand miles to fight the battle of strangers—to 
contend with a savage foe, while drinking these 
stagnant waters whose malariais death, many of 
whom are left in the wild woods of Florida, where 
“The foe and the stranger will tread o’er their heads,’» 
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sonate him in a trade, to sell his land, forging his | 


271 
Ho. or Reps. 
while their fellow-soldiers are far away, happy 
at home with their friends and families. One— 
ay! sir, any one of those noble youths who now 
sleep under a foreign sod—was worth more than 
the whole army of plunderers who have caused 
the mischief. And yet such men as these were 
shielded at the last session of Congress by the 
casting vote of the Speaker. And now, accord- 
ing to the argument of the gentleman from Rhode 


screening these officers, who, instead of running || Island, the House has sanctioned all they did. 


I think it is time for this course of things to 
cease. Itis time for the people to know something 
of the conduct of those in whose hands the public 
business is entrusted, and who really administer 
the Government. They have been behind Gen- 
eral Jackson long cnough. I was present when 
Mr. Van Buren took his position there. It was a 
striking display of that paternal care which the 
| President has extended over Mr. Van Buren. In 
the spring of 1834, the President, Mr. Van Buren, 
and a few other gentlemen, I amongst the num- 
ber, rode out to the Washington course to wit- 
ness a trial of speed, (an amusement of which 
[ am very fond, and for which the President had 
not altogether lost his taste at thatday.) It was 
a trial run between the celebrated Busiris and 
Emily. The horses were brought onthe course, 
all was calm and quiet until the rider of Busiris 
mounted, when the old courser began to rear and 
plunge; this seemed to stir the mettle of Old Hick- 
ory; he reared upon his stirrups and took com- 
mand; ** hold him,’ said he to the boy, ** don’t 
let him run against the fence.’’ ‘* You must 
break him of that, sir,’’ (to the trainer,) ** J could 
do it in anhour.’’ Turning to me, he said, ** take 
your stand there,’ pointing to a position on the 
side of the course, ‘* there 1s but one place from 
| which a horse can be correctly timed.’’ I took 
| my station with lever in hand. ‘* Now,’’ said he 
| **come up, and give thema fair start.”’ At this 
moment he discovered the Vice President, who 
| had come up and taken his position near me; he 
exclaimed with great emphasis and earnestness 
of manner, as he flashed his eye from the excited 
animals to the Vice President, ‘* Mr. Van Buren, 
get behind me, they will run over you, sir.’’ It would 
| have done you good to see how natural and easy 
it was for Van to slope off behind the old chief. 
| And, sir, there he has been ever since. Old Hick- 
ory would not get out of the way for us to run 
over him; if he had given usa fair chance, on any 
stretch or turn during the whole race, we would 
have run over him, or made him fly the track. 
But, sir, we have got him on the repeat; the Gen- 
| eral will be out of the way; he is no game horse, 
and we will make a case of him on the repeat. I 
do not complain so much that the President has 
| fallen in love with Mr. Van Buren, but I claim 
the privilege of falling in love with whom I please; 
and this, sir, is the last privilege which will ever 
be surrendered by man, or woman either. But, 
Mr. Van Buren is in love with the President, too; 
_and he accidentally found it out. The manner of 
this discovery is somewhat curious. I do not 
know this to be true, but it was much talked of 
and universally believed in this city. Mr. Van 
Suren was in conversation with a lady, an inti- 
mate friend of the President, amiable, interesting, 
and remarkable for communicating to him what- 
ever she thought would be agreeable for him to 
hear. Mr. Van Buren said to this lady, ** that he 
had been reading much, and thinking deeply of 
late, upon the characters of great men, and had 
| come to the conclusion that General Jackson was 
| the greatest man that had ever lived in the tide of 
time; that he was the only man among them all 
| who was without a fault.’’ The fair friend of the 
|| President was delighted. ** But,’ said he, ** what- 
\|ever you do, don’t tell General Jackson what I 
'| have said. I would not have him to know it for 
\| the world.’’ You see, sir, that he was afraid she 
|| might forget it, and therefore thought it safest to 
|| jog her memory. But he might have saved hirm- 
|| self that trouble, for the excellent lady flew to the 
|| President, and told him all that had passed. 
|| ** 4h! madam,’’ said he, with tears in his eyes, 
|| ** that man loves me; he tries to conceal it, but there 
|| isalways some way fixed by which I can tell my 


| 

1 friends from my enemies.’” Now Van was like 
|| the Frenchman, (though I want it distinctly un- 
\| derstood that J differ with him about this, as well 
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as about many other things.) A Frenchman be- | 
gan to write his deed thus: ‘* Know one woman 


by these presents.’’ ‘* Why,’’ said the other 
party, ** do you not put it know all men, by these 
presents?’’ ‘* Vell,’’ said he, ‘* is it not de same 


ting? If von woman know it, will not all de mens | 


find it out?’’ 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Louisiana, | 


{General Ripiey,} has charged me with assailing 


the President’s measures, and to that cause he | 
ascribes the excited state of feeling under which | 


he spoke while in Tennessee. My opposition to 


the measures of the President! I defy that gentle- | 


man to point to one of the great measures of Gen 
eral Jackson’s administration which I had not 
supported, unless he claims the election of Mr. 
Van Buren as one of those measures. If so, I did 
oppose that measure, and will ever be found in 
Opposition to such an executive measure. but, 
sir, has any man the boldness, the hardihood, 
whatever may have been his motives of action, 
to avow such a doctrine upon this floor? The 
gentleman speaks of ‘Tennessee in connecticn 
with ‘* the ingratitude of republics,’’ and express- 
es a ‘* hope that the people of that State will yet 


learn to appreciate the character and services of | 


General Jackson.’’ This charge against Tennes- 
see, of ingratitude to the President, is not original 
with the gentleman, [General Riptey.| It has 
been adopted by him from the lowest source—it 
issued from the dark caverns of the Globe. 
What, sir! the people of Tennessee learn to ap- 
yreciate the character and services of Andrew 
Seskann | Look at his history: when he first 
crossed the Alleghanies, a beardless stranger, 
with his knapsack upon his back, his rifle on 
his shoulder; no power, no patronage then, sir, 
with nothing to recommend him to our pioneer 
fathers but a congenial spirit. How did they 


receive him? With open arms they took him to | 
their bosoms. ‘They conferred upon him all the 
honors, all the offices known to their laws and | 
Constitution. And, sir, theirsons have stood by 
him in a crisis, in every peril of his subse- 


quent life. ook back, sir, upon the highway of 
his fame, and you will find the bones of a ‘Ten- 


nessean mouldering upon every field of his glory. | 
And the gentleman hopes that Tennessee will learn | 
to appreciate his character! It is true, sir, that in | 


the late presidential election Tennessee early took 
her stand. She planted herself upon those prin- 
ciples for which she had battled by the side of 


General Jackson, and there she proudly stands | 
et, firm, fixed, and immovable. She was not to | 
e driven from the ballot box. She could not, | 


she dare not yield her principles, and surrender 
up her liberty at the command of any man. 

But, I wish to set the gentleman right upon 
another point. 
adopting this resolution, will do General Jackson 
injustice; that we who advocate it have already 
done him great injustice. Is it in this manner 
that every inquiry, every investigation is to be 
strangled in its infancy, under the pretezt of in- 
flicting injury upon General Jackson? Why, we 
have to legislate upon this subject under the ter- 
rors of ‘*expunge.’’ Yes, sir, the gentleman has 
announced to the House that if this resolution is 
passed, it will be expunged. The Lord save me 
from an expunging House, as well as an expun- 
ging Senate. | have witnessed, with loathing and 


disgust, the operation of that process in the Sen- || 


ate. I have seen the great erpunger, (Colonel Ben- 
ton,) in the grim majesty of his expunging power, 


lashing, with the whip of scorpions, abler and hon- | 
ester men than himself to the work; flogging them | 
on to make war upon the Constitution of their | 


ae and the journals of the Senate; and I 
have shuddered when I saw it. But I saw, last 
winter, a disposition manifested by the party, I 


am sure I did by some of its leaders, to encourage || 
him in his mad scheme of wasting the surplus | 
revenue, that he might batter out his brains | 


against the walls of his own fortification system, 
and thereby save them the trouble of knocking 
him on the head. Sir, he will never rise under 
the weight of that stone and mortar, from the mud 
and quicksands into which they have plunged 
him. I hope never to see this House scourged 
by so rude and barbarous a despotism. I hope 
that Heaven has for us in store a better fate, 


| merits. 


He contends that the House, in | 
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‘* Expunge,’’ sir! expunge what? We propose 

to look into the conduct of your “ hirelings’’—to | 
examine the dark deeds of your Whitneys and | 
your Kendalls, and have ‘‘ expunge’’ flung in our 
faces! But are we, the Representatives of the 
American people, to falter in our duty, and cower | 
under the iron scepter of some expunging hero | 
who isto rise up amongst us? And if we but | 


touch one little twig of this great Jackson tree, || 


which overshadows the land, and stretches its | 
branches throughout the continent, we are charged 





with an assault upon: its trunk, and expunge is 
instantly proclaimed. No, sir, we wish to brush 
off these sap suckers, who have been drawing from | 


as boys kill woodcocks, by whipping round old 
Hickory, and | have aiways advised the mildest 
measures, the use of limber switches, so as not 
to hurt him. 

There was something in the gentleman’s man- 
ner, and the tenor of his remarks, which seemed 
to appeal from me to the people of ‘Tennessee, and 
to threaten me with their displeasure. Sir, the 
boldest representative upon this floor is far behind 
the spirit of that people in their unshaken_pur- 
pose of asserting their rights and maintaining | 
their freedom. A cruel war has been waged 
against ‘Tennessee, but she has met the crisis as 
became her character: she has met the mercenary 
legions unawed: she may be crushed, but not con- 
quered, she may fall, but if she does, it will be at 
the shrine of the Constitution, in the grave of 
public liberty. And, sir, I will go down with 
her: | would not survive her fate. I am willing 
to go home and meet my people; [ have nothing 
to fear from them: their kindness and partiality 
towards me have always been far beyond my 
But, the injustice done to General Jack- 
son by supporting this measure: whatis it? We 
demand an invesugation into the agency of Reu- 
ben Whitney; we ask for an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the Treasury. We require that there 
shall be a full investigation into all the Depart- 
ments, and into the conduct of the whole army of 
yublic officers, who have been engaged in this 
Cdiuiine of the succession—this trampling under 
foot of laws and Constitutions. We wish to 
know from whence came this money. Whereis 


| the source of their corruption ? W here is the mint 


from which they can send their hireling editors 
through the country, poisoning the fountains of 
intelligence amongst the people? How ts it that 
our army in Florida has been neglected and left 


| to suffer for want of supplies, while it was within 


a few days’ sail of New Orleans? Men starving, 
horses sinking under them in the swamps—all, 


| all, in consequence of gross and criminal neglect 
/ somewhere? Was it that our high functionaries 


were too busily engaged to think of the Army; 


| too full of Mr. Van Buren to cast a thought on 
| Oceola; too busily engaged .in electioneering to 


think of the gallant men who were fighting the 


_ battles of the country? Is it in behalf of men 


whose conduct has been such as this, that the 
message volunteers a laudatory certificate? Sir, 


_I deny the authenticity of this message. Gen- 


eral Jackson never gave that certificate. They 


| have written it themselves, and obtained the sig- 
| nature of his name. And yet, with such a testi- 
| monial in their favor, they shrink from the proof; 


they shrink from inquiry. Let us have the proof, 
sir, and then we will see whether they are honest 


| or venial, corrupt or immaculate. Sir, [do not 


say they are corrupt: that is just what I wish to 


| find out. I want a strict and impartial investiga- 


tion. It is lawful, it is usual, to make such in- 


quiries. Itis surely right to investigate our affairs; 


to examine into the deeds of ourownagents. This 


| is our right, it is our duty, and cannot do “ in- 


justice’’ to any one, I protest against the issue 
which the gentleman from Louisiana has joined. 


| It is not a question between General Jackson and 


this House; his person and conduct is one thing, 


/ and the persons and conduct of these officers 1s 


another. I hope that no attempt to crush this in- 
vestigation on such an issue will succeed; and, 
sir, let us hope that no American Congress will 
ever be found ready to expunge an order direct- 


| inganinvestigation intothe Departments. No, sir; 


this will never be the case, so long as a shadow 
of our liberties remains. 


session of Congress. 


| of the Federal Government. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF HON.JAS. BUCHANAy 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ; 
In rue Senate, February 28, 1837, 


On the Distribution Question. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he was one of those 
who intended to vote against the amendment tp 


—— 


| the fortification bill, which had been adopted jg 


the House, directing that the surplus revenue ey. 
ceeding $5,000,000, which might remain in the 


, Treasury on the Istday of January next, shoul 


ker || be“deposited with the States, under the provisions 
that body its vitality. We have toapproach them 


of the deposit act which had passed at the lag 
As he had advocated the 
passage of that act, it became necessary that he 
should make a few observations explanatory of 
the course which he purposed to pursue on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. B. stated that there was but little analo 


| between these two measures, unless it might 


that they were both called deposit bills. hig 
was the chief point of resemblance. The pringi. 
ples upon which the present proposition was now 
advocated were entirely different from those which 
had been adopted by the friends of the deposit 
bill of the last session. And here he must be per. 
mitted to express his regret that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] seemed to have abandoned 
his bill to distribute the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States. For his own part, he 
infinitely preferred that measure to the one now 
before the Senate. 

What were the principles (said Mr. B.) upon 
which the deposit bill of the last session rested? 
‘There was then a vast sum of public money, be- 
yond the wants of the Government, in the deposit 
banks, whilst an absolute certainty existed that 
at the end of the year, this surplus would be 
greatly increased. At that time these banks were 
not bound to pay any interest on their deposits, 
These accumulations of public money were loaned 
out by them to individuals; whilst all the profits 
arisins from such loans went into the pockets of 
their stockholders. A wild spirit of speculation 
was thus fostered, which threatened to destroy 
the regular business of the country, and to con- 
vert our public domain into paper money. The 
enormous evils of this system were palpable. 
The banks were then inflicting deep injuries upon 
the country, by the manner In which they used 
this money, and it was every day becoming more 
and more uncertain whether they would be able 
to meet the demands of the Government when 
called upon for this purpose. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, what was 
to be done? We were compelled to choose be- 
tween two great evils. We must either have suf- 
fered the money to remain in the banks, and sub- 
jected the country to the consequences; or, itbe- 
came our duty to deposit it with the States, and 
give them the advantage of using it until it should 
be required by the wants of Government. No 
other practical alternative could be presented. For 
my own part, [ felt no hesitation in making my 
choice. 

At that time it seemed to have been admitted by 
every Senator, that, as a general system, it would 


| be extremely dangerous to the country annually 


to distribute the surplus in the Treasury among 
the States. No voice was raised in favor of such 
a principle. It was universally condemned. As 
a plan of general policy, a worse one can never 
be devised. If pursued, it must, in a very few 
years, destroy the character of this Government. 

t itonce be established, and all men can see the 


' inevitable consequences. Every Senator andevery 


Representative will then come to Congress with 
suong feelings directly hostile to the best interests 
Instead of having 
our eyes exclusively fixed upon those great me 


‘tional objects intrusted to our care by the Const 
‘tution, we would be more or less than men if we 


could banish from our minds the consideration 
that the full amount of every appropriation for 


such purposes, would be so much deducted on 
' the surplus to which the respectivg States woul 
‘be entited at the close of the year. The question 


will then be not merely what appropriations are 
necessary to promote the general interests of the 
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ee how much can be withheld from those | 
oa oses, and to what extent can the dividend of 
we States be thus increased ? For example, 
a proposed fortification will cost half a million; in 
voting for or against It, the consideration will ne- 
cessarily obtrude itself, would it not be better, 
would it not be productive of more good, to dis- 
tribute this sum among ourown States? In peace 
itis ourduty to prepare for war. With this view, 


a pe 
= ee necessary to protect our commerce, and 


to present such an array of our power to foreign | 
nations, that they will not dare to injure our citi- 


sens, or to insult our flag upon the ocean. In 
young upon such a proposition, how easily may 


we delude ourselves with the idea that there is_ 
no danger, and that the country will derive more | 


real benefit from expending the necessary amount 
upon railroads and canals in the respective States. 
Every dollar which can be withdrawn from the 
General Government is a dollar given to the States. 
Establish this policy, and you set up a principle, 


ousea senatorial word, antagonistical tothe con- | 


stitutional and efficient exercise of the powers of 


the FederalGovernment. You will thus paralyze | 
the energies of this Government, and reduce it to | 


almost the same feeble condition in which it was 
placed under the old Articles of Confederation. 
Can the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 


noun] deny—has he denied that this would be the | 


eflectofsuchasystem? Under its operation, will 
it not always be a question how much will this, 
or will that appropriation for national purposes 
deduct from State dividends? You thus present 
to the very agents selected to administer the Fed- 
eral Government the strongest temptation to vio- 
late their duty. 

The deposit bill of the last session was advo- 
cated upon the principle that it was to be a single 


operation, and to be justified alone upon the ex- | 
treme necessity which thenexisted. What is now |, 


the state of the case? This amendment has been 


ingrafted by the House upon an ordinary appro- | 


priation bill. From the very nature of such bills 
they ought to be, and generally are, confined to 
grants of money for the execution of existing laws 
and for carrying into effect the settled policy of 
the country. ‘l'o unite this deposit section in the 
same bill with the appropriations necessary to 
complete our system of fortifications, is to declare 
to the world that it has become a part of our set- 
tled policy. Does any necessity now exist for 
the adoption of such a measure? Are we now 
placed in the same situation in which we were at 
the last session of Congress? Will there be any 
surplus in the Treasury on the Ist of January 
next, beyond $5,000,000? Has this fact been 
ascertained? Shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 
upon this question. Whether there will be or not 
is uncertain, contingent, dependent upon the ac- 
tion of Congress, and upon the speculations in 
the public lands. My own impression is, that, 


if there should be a surplus, it will be compara- | 


uvely small; unless this very proposition for its 
deposit with the States should be the means of 
creating or enlarging it by defeating the passage 
of important bills tor the defense and benefit of 
the country. What necessity now exists for the 


adoption of this measure? If there shall be a | 


surplus when Congress meet on the Ist of De- 
cember next, it will then be time enough to pro- 
vide for its disposition. One great objection to 
this measure is, that it will make the extreme 


medicine of the Constitution its daily bread. It} this will perpetuate high duties forever. It is 


but, blended with this question, will be | Cxar] had not been willing to postpone this ques- regulator of our system of revenue and expendi- 


position is made to increase our Navy. This | 
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— 


a LN 


tion, and to wait until the next session. hen || ture, without inflicting any of the evils on the 
his land bill might be presented to Congress under || Federal Government which must flow from an- 
brighter auspices than it has ever been heretofore. || nual distribution of the surplus in the Treasury. 
If a choice is to be made between that billanda |, Whatis the theory of our Government under 
system of distributing surpluses, it will not be | the Constitution? Congress possesses the power 
difficult for me to decide. There is, in my judg- || to levy and collect taxes. For what purpose? To 
ment, no comparison between the two. If you || accomplish the great objects specified in the Con- 
grant the proceeds of the public lands tothe States || stitution. This power of levying taxes carries 
as their right, this is one source of revenue which |, with it an immense responsibility. The Repre- 
you withdraw from the control of Congress. Our | sentatives of the people, when they know thatall 
system of policy would thus be rendered fixed | the money they appropriate must be taken from 
and stable We could then accommodate our , the pockets of their constituents, will be careful 
duties on imports to the necessary expenses of | to expend it with economy and discretion. But 
the Government, and our tariff would not be sub- | we possess a vast reservoir of wealth in our pub- 
ject to those perpetual changes which must ever |! lic lands, so irregular in its current that, in one 
exist while we derive a portion of our revenue | year, it pours into the public Treasury twenty 
from such fluctuating sources as that of the pub- || millions, and in the next it contributes but one 
lic lands. The States would receive this money, | tenth of thatsum. This deranges all our legisla- 
not as a matter of bounty, but of right. They | tion, and renders all the great interests of the 
would, therefore, not feel dependent for it upon | country fluctuating and insecure. It encourages 
the General Government. Nearly all the evils | extravagant appropriations by Congress, and 
attendant upon a distribution of the surpluses |, banishes economy from our legislation. It leaves 
would thus be forever avoided; and Congress | every interest in doubt and uncertainty. This 
would then be compelled to raise the revenue ne- || year, when we have more money than we know 
cessary to defray the expenses of the Government | ion to expend, we hear the cry that the tariff 
from the customs and from other taxes. This || must-be reduced; the revenue must be diminished 
would introduce a wholesome spirit of economy |*to the necessary expenditures of the Government; 
| into our councils, without making it the interest || protection must be withdrawn from our manufac- 
| of the Senators and Representatives in Congress || tures. The next year, perhaps, there may be a 
to array themselves against appropriations for ob- || reaction. Speculation in the public lands may 
| jects of a nationalcharacter. I should, therefore, || have exhausted itself, and the receipts of the 
|, have rejoiced had the Senator from Kentucky ad- || Treasury from this source may be greatly dimin- 
|: hered to his land bill, and opposed this amend- || ished. What comes then? The tariff must be 
|| ment, which, if it should prevail, must destroy || raised; the duties on imports must be increased 
|, that measure. For my own part, I shall vote to || to meet the necessary wants of the Government. 
|, strike this amendment from the bill without the || Thus the public mind is kept in a perpetual state 
|| slightest apprehension of subjecting myself to | of excitement. No domestic interest can calcu- 
|| the charge of inconsistency. late upon any fixed and steady protection. We 
|| Ata subsequent stage of the debate on the same || are in a state of continual doubt, public opinion 
question, fluctuating with the fluctuations in the sales of 
Mr. BUCHANAN must say in candor to the || the public lands. None of the great interests of 
| Senator from South Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] that || the country can ever flourish unless they can cal- 
he had entirely failed to convince him he was culate with some degree of confidence upon some 
|, wrong. Of one thing, however, he had convinced || steady and certain course of legislation in relation 
\| him, and that was, that the Senator in fact, if not | to themselves. Now, sir, a distribution of the 
|| in profession, was one of the very best tariff men | proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
| in the country. Let him succeed in supporting || the States would remedy all these evils, and cor- 
|, this amendment which has been adopted by the || rect all these anomalies of our system. It would 
|| House; let him succeed in establishing a system |, secure to usa settled policy, upon which the coun- 
| of distribution as the settled policy of the coun- || try might rely. It would draw off from the Gen- 
|| try; and then what will be the inevitable conse- || eral Government this. eccentric source of reve- 
|| quence? High taxes upon imports will be main- || nue, and distribute it among the States. We 
| tained for the purpose of raising money to dis- || should then be left where the Constitution in- 
|| tribute. We shall no longer hear of reducing the || tended to placeus. The Government would then 
|, revenue of the country to its necessary expendi- |, be administered on its original principles. All 
| ture. We shall then have no difficulty in disposing | our expenditures would then be derived from the 
| of the surplus. It will go to the States as a mat- |; taxes which we might impose on the people; and 
|| ter of course, and our whole system of Govern- || the tariff would thus be rendered fixed and cer- 
\| ment will thus be changed. tain. Whatever protection might then be afforded 
|| For my own part, (said Mr. B.,) I should be || woyld be stable. Under such circumstances, 
|| sorry to reduce the tariff below the proper limit. || an incidental protective duty, comparative! 
\\ I am in favor of affording to our domestic indus- || small, would be of more real value than a mu 
try all the incidental protection which can be |) larger one, subject to all the risk and uncertainty 
|| yielded it in raising the revenue necessary forthe | which now exist. A manufacturer, whilst em- 
\| wants of the Government. Indeed, if anything , barking in business, would not then dread lest 
:, could reconcile me to the doctrines of the Senator, | the policy of Congress might change before he 
|| it would be the protection which they must ne- , could getinto successful operation. There would 
| cessarily afford to our manufactures. Let this then be no taxes raised from the people to be dis- 
amendment pass the Senate as it has already | tributed among the people. We should hear no 
} passed the House, and who can believe that the more of surpluses. 
| tariff will ever be reduced? If all the surplus, Combining some such a disposition of the pro- 
|, money which can be collected by this Govern- | ceeds of the public lands with an arrangement as 
|, ment is to be distributed among the several States, | to the lands themselves, which would be satis- 
factory to the new States, the system might there- 


} 
1} 


as already become so familiar to us that Sena- || not, however, either my intention or my wish to |, by be rendered perfect and permanent. | am 


| 


tors are now willing to insert it in an ordinary || quarrel with him on this account. If he will, by | strongly impressed with a belief that a plan might 
eeneprension bill,sand thus make it the settled | advocating this system of policy, force upon usa | be devised which would meet the approbation of 
policy of thecountry. Itshould be the exception, |, high tariff, my constituents will bear their partof | all reasonable men in the new States, whilst the 


hot the rule. Above all, it is ayemedy to which |; the dispensation with Christian fortitude. 


just rights of the old States would be amply se- 


We ought never to resort until we know that a | I am sorry now to believe in the truth of the} cured. But all hopes of such a consummation 


surplus exists, or are absolutely certain that it | declaration of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. | 
will exist. Sufficient unto the day is the evil | Benron,] that the land bill is a lifeless corpse. I 


ereof, 


I shall not now speak of the unhappy influence | and through evil report, until it has been aban- | he had adopted, and nursed so | 


has almost departed. The friends of the land_bill 
have cast it aside. Even the Senator from Ken- 
;, have clung to that measure, through good report |, tucky has abandoned the promising — which 

so ten- 


this system of distribution would exert ! doned by all its other frieads, and I am left asthe || derly, and is now caressing and cherishing the 


Upon the State governments themselves, because || 
have not risen to make a general speech, but | as it appears to be, I shal 


only mourner ofits unhappy fate. Dead and gone | ill-favored bantling which is now before the Sen- 


not do its memory so || ate. 


merely to place my own. conduct in relation to || much injustice as to compare it with the system || Has any argument which I urged when I first 


this subject in its true light. 


now, sir, permit me again to express m 
sorrow. that she ilenaten from Kenney (Me, 


No. 18 


| of distribution which its former friends have now | addressed the Senate been answered by the gen- 
| adopted in its stead. tleman from South Caroiina, (Mr. Oanuoum? 
The land bill would be the safety-vaive, the ' He says that it is a reflection upon the virtue 
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Executive Administration—Mr. Wise. Ho. or Reps, ? 
'as the knight of LaMancha. He is now threat- | with them = ee rate arta in du 
. : S pertaining to the public interest, have fulfilled, or fai 
— oe galloping eee ' reeee accomplish, the objects of their creation, or have nile 
| then, Sangrado like, continue to eed ren their duties, or have injured or impaired the public 

the symtoms change, the treatment should be dif- — and interest. And that said committee, in its in 
ferent. Although I do tiot concur with the Sen- may refer to such periods of time as to them may 5 
ator from Georgia, in the opinion he hasexpressed | Pedient and proper. 
| in regard to the future state of the Treasury, yet Mr. WISE then addressed the House, as fy). 
| I cannot perceive the least necessity, under ex- 


lows: 
isting circumstances, to pass another deposit bill. Mr. Cuarnman: In submitting the resolution 
l can never consent to make that which was an 


of reference which I have sent to the Chair, | 
exception, under a peculiar state of things, the deem it my duty to offer some reflections to the 
general rule of our conduct. It is so rendered 


House and to the country. 
still more emphatically by attaching this amend- Sir, this paper is the last annual message of 
| ment toacommon appropriation bill. If you in- | Andrew Jackson. The contemplation of jt ag 

buta frail being. If you place his interest upon || troduce this policy, asa general system, you will such is deeply affecting to the sincere lover of 
the one side, and his duty upon the other, the || change the whole theory and practice of our Gov- him, and solemnly mournful to the honest lover 
history of the human race abundantly proves that | ernment. of his country. 
he has too often abandoned his principles for the || Whateffect will this principle probably produce |; | What should the last annual message of Ap. 
sake of promoting his private advantage. ‘ Lead | upon the State governments at home? ‘They are | drew Jackson have been? Who is he—what has 
us not into temptation,’ was the prayer of Him || now frugal and careful of the people’s money, | he been? Ihe enswer to this a Ought to 
who best understood human nature. Am I, then, |, because their expenditures are derived from taxes | determine what this last act of its kind of his 
to be charged with reflecting upon the American || levied upon the people. The members of the | should have been. oa 
pores because I believe they will be influenced || State Legislatures are placed in that condition of | A man of humble but respectable origin, he was 

y the motives which have swayed all mankind || responsibility to their immediate constituents | born in the times of his country’s travail for in- 
from the beginning? What wise man would ever || which necessarily secures prudence and economy | dependence. His precocious spirit of resistance 
think of establishing a constitution which would || inmaking appropriations. But let the flood gates | 


to oppression marked his infant body with the 
place the interest of the governors in opposition | of the national Treasury be opened, let copious | Scars of the Revolution. After the times which 
to a correct and efficient administration of the 


nT) 


patriotism of the American people and their Rep- 
resentatives, to suggest that they would withhold 
the necessary appropriations from the Federal 
Government, because the States might expect to 
receive what would remain unexpended in the 
Treasury at the conclusion of each year. Can 
this inference be fairly drawn from my argument? 
Every wise legislator, of every age, in framing 
any plan of government, has always taken care 
that the duty of those who were to administer it 
should not clash with their interests. In other | 
words, that those who were to work the machine | 
should not have any strong feeling opposed to its 
successful operation. Man, in his Sees state, is 
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government?) Would not this be emphatically 

the case, if you say to the Senators and Repre- | 
sentatives in Congress that you shall have every | 
dollar of surplus in the Treasury at the end of 

each year, for the use of your own States, which 

you can withhold from national objects? | would | 
ask the Senator, if he were about to erect a house, 

and desired to have it elegantly and substantially 

built, whether he would put a given amount for 

that purpose into the hands of his agent, upon | 
condition that the whole surplus which he could || 
save should be his own property? This would 

be offering him a premium to be faithless to his | 
trust. No, sir; | deny that in applying to the 

American people the laws which govern human | 
nature generally, | am treating them with dis- 

respect. I merely say that they are mortal men 

oad not angels. I should be the last man to dis- | 
trust their patriotism, because I firmly believe || 
that, comparing them with the rest of mankind, | 
they are, in the mass, more pure and more vir- 

tuous than any other nation upon the face of the 

earth. 

Our own history presents us a useful lesson 
upon this subject. et us refer to the days of the 
confederation; and what was then the state of 
things? Did the different State governments pay 


| selves. 


| of these States. 


| passe 


| ever become a law, should we adopt the system 
_ of distributing oe tee among the States? [Mr. 
'| Benton exclaimed, ‘‘never, never!’’] The two 





into the Federal Treasury their contingents, which 
were due upon every fair principle? Would the | 


had the old Confederacy continued to exist ? 
sir. The members of the State Legislatures re- || 
fused to tax the people of their respective States 
‘for these purposes. They were placed in such a 
position that their duty to the Government of the | 
confederation was at war with the interest of their | 
constituents; and the consequence was, that Gov- 
ernment became a mere shadow—destitute of 
power, and incapable of performing its most ne- | 
cesaary functions. Yet these men who refused | 
to perform their duties, were the very men who || 
hod geatiell everything in the cause of liberty. | 
I voted for the deposit bill of the last session on || 
the very principles then maintained by the Sena- | 
tor from South Carolina. At that time we heard || 
nothing from him which would authorize us to | 
infer that he intended to make the extreme medi- | 
cine of the Constitution its daily bread. I 
Mr. CALHOUN said, that the bill introduced || 
by him at the last session contained a distribu- | 
tion for several years. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I was perfectly aware of || 
that fact; but with whom did this portion of his 
bill find favor? Is it not notorious that he aban- 





| plus or not. 
| will, it will be small, unless, indeed, this very bill 
| should create it, by defeating those measures in | 


streams of money flow in upon them, and you | 
will have wild and extravagant schemes forspend- | 
ing it, which may be ruinous to the States them- 
They will thus involve themselves in 
debts, and rely upon the National Treasury to 


| pay them. This will produce pressure upon their 


Senators and Representatives in Congress, to get | 


/as much as they can from the General Govern- | 
| ment, and give as little as they can to national | 


objects. 

{ would put a question to my friend from Ark- | 
ansas, [Mr. Sevier.] We have removed and are | 
about removing all the Indians east of the Mis- 
sissippi to the country west of his State and that | 
of Missouri. Those turbulent and restless sav- || 
ages will all be embodied on the western frontier | 
The Government are bound by 
every principle to yield their citizens protection. | 
Chiefly for this necessary purpose the Senate has | 
a bill to increase the rank and file of the 
Army. Does the Senator believe that the bill will || 


— are as much opposed to each other as | 
ight and darkness. If the surplus derived from 
taxation is to be annually given to the States, all 


|| appropriations in Congress will fail, unless such 
|| as may be made under the pressure of immediate 
Y | and pressing necessity. 

debts of the Revolution have ever been discharged, |; 


0, || no other practicable mode existed of relieving the 


I voted for the deposit bill last year, because 


Treasury, and removing the money from the de- 


— banks; but no such necessity now exists. 


© man now knows whether there will be a sur- 
If there should be, as I think there 


the other House necessary for the defense of the | 
country, and the reduction of the revenue to the | 
standard of our expenditures. 


EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY A. WISE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 13, 1836. 
Mr. WISE offered the following resolution: 


relates to the condition of the various Executive Depart- 


conducted, the vigilant and faithful discharge of the public | | 


business in all of them, and the causes of complaint from 


| him. 


| to bear, his honors 
| been done, or could 
; enough for him, in the estimation of a generous 


ments, the ability and integrity with which they have been || 


tried men’s souls had passed away; after the 
blessings of freedom had been secured by all the 
muniments of the institutions of our fathers, the 
fruits of peace, and virtue, and wisdom, and 
jealous patriotism; after varied and checkered 
scenes of private and public life, under a destiny 
adverse only so far as it was full of danger; in 
games not olympic, in contests not heroic; we 
find him in the midst of his country’s second 
troubles, a citizen soldier, a major general of the 
Army of the Republic. 

He ‘‘ was ambitious of fame; and as long as 
mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal 
applause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirst of military glory will ever be 
the vice of the most exalted characters.”’ A bold, 
energetic, and dauntless commander, he carried 


| conquest, in spite of all dangers and difficulties, 


into the wilderness of the savage tribes of tie 
southern frontier; was the daring but successful 
and justified invader of a neutral territory, and 


| finally ‘* filled the measure of his country’s glery” 
| in defense of Orleans, where he assumed to be 


the arbiter of martial law, the judge-advocate of 


| men's allegiance; where he conquered the con- 
_querors of Napoleon; where he professed and 
| practiced submission to the civil authority; and 
| where he acquired the title of hero. 


And there 
was created, I will not say ‘‘a dear-bought debt 
of gratitude”’ from his country. 

** Hail, second Savior!’’ was shouted from the 


lips of every grateful heart, and echoed from 


every hill and valley; his name was emblazoned 


high on the rolls of imperishable military fame, 


and peace was quick to hallow his victory. With 
peace his warlike occupations were gone, but 
civil honors were showered and thickened around 
From the camp he rose to a seat in the 
Senate Chamber; for then the Senate Chamber 
was higher than the camp. He bore, or seemed 
er but all that had 

e done, it seemed, was not 


people. He was nominated for the first place on 


|, earth—the Presidency of these united, sovereign, 
|| and independent States of America; for then these 


States were united, sovereign, and independent. 


|| Civilians and statesmen, of proudest names and 
|| stations, were his competitors; but he was the 
|| PEOPLE’ CANDIDATE against men in office, against 
‘the powers that were, against their intrigues, 
|| their patronage, and their caucuses; and in con- 
Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as | 


sideration thereof, and of his just appellatior. of 
‘* hero,”’ he was most popular, and strongest in 
the plurality of votes. He was defeated—de- 


|| feated here, in this Hall, in the House of Repre- 


no -— -—- Te ‘= 24a wa os 


> cask” pian. Coleen. | siete Lie. eine ee 


doned it himself? He advocated the bill as an 
extreme remedy for an extreme case, and justi- || 


sentatives, by men such as we are—and what we, 
fied the measure from its absolute necessity. i 


any quarter at the manner in which they have fulfilled the | ; é 
the Representatives of the people are, I will not 


objects of their creation, be referred to a select committee, || 
to consist of nine members, with power to send for per- || 


ak 


saad, tage 


- 


The patient was then in a state of the most || 
alarming plethora. The danger of apoplexy was 
imminent. We bied him copiously in order to | 
save his life. But now, if we are to believe my 
friend from Georgia, |Mr. Kine,] whose opinions | 
upon this subject are entitled to great considera- 


| condition of the various Executive Departments, the ability 


sons and papers, and with instructions to inquire into the 


and integrity with which they have been conducted, into the 
manner ia which the public business has been discharged || 


| in all of them, and into all causes of complaint from any | 
| quarter, at the manner in which said Departments, or their || 


business, or offices, or any of their officers or agents, of 


name—by means I will not describe. It is sufii- 


| cient to say that the manner of his defeat was not 
_ only enough to insure his sabsequent triumph, 


but to rivet him immovably, right or wrong, |= 
the hearts of his countrymen forever. He became 
the champion of popular rights and the elective 


tion, our patient will ere long be as lank and lean 


| every deseription whatever, directly or indirectly connected | framchise against office holders and office seekers 
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_the favorite pet of the people, who was to 


scourge bribery and corruption, whose name was 
to be a terror to allevil-doers, whose policy was 


to be retrenchment and reform, by whom the || 


independence of Congress of Executive patronage 


was to be maintained, by whom that patronage | 


was to be curtailed to harmlessness, and in whom 
«the line of safe precedents’’ was to be broken 
and destoyed. He was swept and rushed along 
on the roaring tide of an overwhelming popular- 
ity high up into office, on the second flood, and 
that popularity has never deserted him—no fic- 


kleness in it, it has never retired for a moment: 


notwithstanding strong winds which have blown | 
from every point of the compass, and opposing | 


currents in every direction, it has continued to 
swell and swell until it has become a flood —I 


will not say which threatens the dry land. He | 
came into power professing and proclaiming the | 
most severe, ay, stoical democratic principles; | 


the people confided in him, were bound to him 


the closer, and have never wavered yet in their | 
confidence—I will not say though he has tried it | 


to the uttermost. Unfortunately for him, when 
he was crowned with the reward of his military 
services, and was inducted into office, he not 
only found ** competitors to be removed, enemies 
io be punished,” but he was beset by friends from 
whom he should have put up prayers to be saved. 
| will not say that he was lacking in those mag- 


nanimous qualifications of a truly great man, || 
which alone could rid him and guard him from | 
these misfortunes—for man, poor, feeble man, | 


is weak under the most ordinary temptations, 
and his virtue must be strong who presides in a 
alace—but misfortunes they were. 

So it was he was buoyed up in the affections of 
the sovereign people. ashedone wrong? He 
was popular. Has he done worse than wrong? He 
was popular, and he was the President who could 
dono wrong, in whom popularity was joined with 
powerand patronage. Hasruthless proscription 
for opinion’s sake turned faithful public servants 
out of their employment, and snatched from the 
mouths of their families their bread? 
told the President ordered the removals, and the 
people have sanctioned proscription! Has favor- 
itism filled the vacancies which proscription has 
made with the servile tools of party to do the 
bidding of power? We are told that the Presi- 
dent had need of his own friends, and that the 
people have sanctioned the maxim ‘* that to the 


victors belong the spoils!’? Have the highest and |, 


richest offices, worth more than half a million, 
been bestowed as rewards upon members of Con- 


gress, and has ** corruption become the order of || 


theday?”? We are told that the President was 


tie best judge of the selection of high function- | 


aries, and that the people have sanctioned the 


“order of theday!’’ As ** till the reign of Sev- | 
erus, the virtue, and even the good sense, of the | 


Emperors had been distinguished by their zeal 
oraffected reverence for the Roman Roem and 
vy a tender regard for the nice frame of civil pol- 
icy instituted by Augustus,’’ so had the virtue, 
and even the good sense, of preceding Presi- 
dents, till the reign of Andrew Jackson, been dis- 
lnguished by their zeal and reverence for the 


American Senate, and by a tender regard for the || 


ice frame of civil policy instituted by the fathers 
of our Republic! Had ** his youth,’’ like that 
of Severus, ** been trained in the implicit obe- 
Jience of camps, and his riper years spent in the 
despotism of military command, could not his 
haughty and inflexible spirit discover, or would 
he not acknowledge, the advantage of preserving 
«0 intermediate power, however imaginary, be- 
‘ween the Emperor and the army?” As in the 
reign of Severus was ‘ the Senate filled with pol- 
ished and eloquent slaves from the eastern (and 
I may add southern) provinces, who justified per- 
sonal flattery by speculative sintiplen and servi- 
\ude?””” Have the lawyers of his reign, whom I 
will not call Papinians, or Paulusses, or Ulpians, 

concurred in teaching that the imperial authority 
Was held, not by the delegated commission, but 
by the irrevocable resignation of the Senate, and 
‘hat the Emperor might destroy vested rights and 
the incorporations of law by his sic volo??? We 
are told that the aristocratic Senate had dared to 
offend the majesty of the President, and that the 
people have sanctioned the word ‘* expunge !”” 


We are | 
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| Has the independence of Congress been totally 
|| destroyed by corrupt bribes and the power of ap- 
|| pointing members to office? Weare told that the 
representatives of the people are selected to do 
|| the will of the President, and that the people have 
} sanctioned the creed that there can be no treason 
|, to the country so long as there is fidelity to “* the 
|| party.”’ Has the President ‘‘ assumed the re- 
|| sponsibility,’’ seized the custody and the control 
|| of the public money in defiance of all law and 
| precedent, and placed them in the hands of a | 
traitor and a perjured knave? We are told that 
the monster Sante was his enemy, and that the 
people have sanctioned the * union of the purse 
|, and the sword.’’ Has he assumed to himself 
|| judicial powers and the prerogative to administer 
|| the laws and the Constitution according to his 
| own interpretation and his own irresponsible will ? 
We are told that the President’s conscience alone 
is concerned in their execution, and that the peo- 
le have sanctioned in him the power of imperial 
Magistrate. Asimperial Magistrate has he “ as- 
sumed the conduct and style of a sovereign and 
| conquerer, and exercised, without disguise, the 
whole legislative, as well as executive, power!” 
We are told that the President is “‘ the Govern- 
ment,’? and that the people have sanctioned the 
| pretension that all offices and their powers are 
| his! 
|| tion increased and grown enormously beyond all 
example, to $38,000,000 from $15,000,000, with- 
outa cent of publicdebt tobe paid? Weare told 
| that the President is the best judge of the wants 
|| of the country, and that the people have sanc- 
| tioned wasteful and profligate extravagance! Have 
| thousands and hundreds of thousands been ex- 
| pended on east rooms and gravel walks and all 
| 


the regalia of a palace in fact, for a republican 
|| Officer in form? Weare told that the President’s 
|, Court should be as splendid as any King’s, and 
|| that the people have sanctioned royalty! Has 
|| the patronage of the Federal Government been 
| tremendously increased and exerted in conflict 
|| with the freedom of elections? We are told that 
| the reign of the President should be perpetuated, 
|| and that the people have sanctioned the interfer- 
|, ence of office holders with the elective franchise! 
|, Has the currency of the country been totally de- 
|, ranged, and is there danger of & universal crash 
|| In trade and finance? We are told that the Pres- 
|, ident’s golden experiment must be fully tested to 
|| our hearts’content, and that the people have sanc- 
tioned the ** inverted pyramid”’ of local bank paper 
rags, which threatens to totter over our heads! 
|| Has ‘*the fine theory of a Republic insensibly 
vanished, and made way for the more natural and 
| substantial feelings of a monarchy?’’ We are 
| told that the President may be a King by the will 
| of the people, and that the people have already 


consented tothe change! Has the President been 
** freed from the restraint of civil laws, can he 
| command by his arbitrary will the lives and for- 
|| tunes of his subjects, and,’’ finally, ‘* has he dis- 
| sag of the empire as of his private patrimony,”’ 
| by nominating and electing his successor ? 
| told that the President was entitled to his right of 
\\ election as well as other men, and that the people 
|| have sanctioned and submitted to his dictation ! 
‘| Sir, let me not be misunderstood, Let no one 
|| infer that I am indulging in any tirade against the 
|, President, or that I am venting any spleen what- 
] ever. No,sir, no. Far, far be it from me now, 
|| now when it is too late, if ever it was right and 
\| proper to indulge in stronger invective against a 
'| Chief Magistrate than truth and patriotism re- 
|| quired. He of whom I speak is, I deeply regret, 
| now lying on the couch of human suffering; the 
| last, I fear, from what I am told, ofhis sufferings in 
| this world of sorrow. I too have served hin? with 
more than half the zeal I ever served a more om- 
nipotent master. He will, if he lives, soon retire 
from the palace of power, and resign all the pomp 
and circumstances of State and station into other 
hands, which are to reign after him. God grant, 
sir, that his retirement may be that peaceful and 
calm and blessed retirement from the harassing 
cares of office, which belongs to wisdom, virtue, 
i and the consciousness of being a public benefac- 
tor—such as was illustrated in the examples of a 
Washington and a Madison. My 
vently is, that he may yet live long at his beloved 
Hermitage, in the holy retreat of his own private 
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sanctuary, and spend the decline of his days in 
solemn reflections upon the scenes and events of 
a long life, most actively spent in deeds big with 
the fate of the country he has defended, and of 


| its institutions ‘hallowed by the wisdom of sages, 
| consecrated by the blood of heroes ’’ 


May he 
live long to witness the effects of his errors, if 
errors he has committed, to acknowledge and re- 
6s of them; and in like manner to enjoy the 
lessings of his administration, if of any bless- 
ings it has been fruitful. No, sir; my meaning 
is not to condemn the President, but to defend the 
eople. This is the sole object of the questions I 
ave put. Ido not mean to accuse the President 
of all these enormities against civil liberty, of 
which I have asked—is he guilty? Nor do I ad- 
mit, if he is guilty of them, that the people have 
sanctioned al! or any which I have enumerated. 
But, sir, | merely state the fact, that the party 
'who claim to hold him in keeping, and to hold 
on to his power after him, claim and tell us that 
the people have yielded everything worth pre- 
serving, and have sanctioned all these enormities, 
and more, and worse. What their object may be 
in admitting these encroachments, and in claim- 
ing that the people have sanctioned and approved 


| them, I know not, unless they mean hereafter to 


rely upon most ** unsafe precedents!’ The fact 
is alarmingly so, that these claims are now sel up, 
going so far as to asperse the people, whom they 
affect so much to reverence, with approving and 
sanctioning proscription, corruption, arbitrary power, 
the destruction of the checks and balances of the Gov- 
| ernment, profligate extravagance in ils Administra- 
tion, Executive dictation, royalty itself, and a cau- 
cus succession in an elective monarchy ! In advance, 
I warn them that | now deny the fact that the 
people have sanctioned or approved of any such 
unpardonable sins against them or their only bul- 
warks of safety. If this people have yielded al- 
ready what ‘* the party” claim, they would have 
| yielded all for which their fathers fought; and 
those fathers would rise, if the mighty dead could 
rise, from their very graves to reproach their de- 
based degeneracy, and their cruel injustice alike 
to them and all posterity. 
I have done no wrong to Jackson, then, as all 
candid minds will bear me witness; I have given 
_ him credit for ** every captive he has brought to 
Rome.’’ At the same time I do not mean to say 
he has not committed many grievous errors, For 
| many of them I can well account, though I can- 
not pardon. We are taught in history that ** sus- 
| picious princes often promote the last of man- 
| kind from vain persuasion, that those who have 
| no dependence, except on their favor, will have no 
attachment except to the person of their benefac- 
Thus were the Perennises and Cleandera 
promoted by a Commodus, and such ministers 
were well qualified to drive from the esteein of 
such a prince the ‘*faithful counselors to whom a 
Marcus had recommended his son.’’ ‘The one 
| **a servile and ambitious minister, who had ob- 
| tained his post by the murder of his predecessor, 
but who possessed a considerable share of vigor 
_ and ability ;”’ the other ** was a Phrygian by birth, 
| of a nation over whose stubborn but servile tem- 
per blows only could prevail. He had been sent 
from his native country to Rome in the capacity 
of aslave. As a slave he entered the imperial 
palace, rendered himself useful to his masters’ 
passions, and rapidly ascended to the most exal- 
| ted station which a subject could enjoy. His in- 
fluence over the mind of Commodus was much 
| greater than that of his predecessor. Avarice was 
the reigning passion of his soul, and the t 
principle of his administration. The rank of con- 
sul, of patrician, of senator was exposed to pub- 
| lic sale. Inthe lucrative provincial the 
| minister shared with the governor the spoils of the 
people. The execution of the laws was venal and 
arbitrary.”’ 
| Js it astonishing that, with ministers like those 
| of Commodus, tempted as they were by the pub- 
| lie money in deposit, and by the vast public do- 
| main of this nation, stretehing over rivers and 
| lakes and prairies, of unbounded extent and in- 
| exhaustible fertility, Jackson was duped, and the 
|| public deposits were removed within reach of 
\\ Pessubin and Cleander? Again, sir, an incident 
in the history of this same Emperor, very sim- 
ilar to the one im the history of our own Presi- 
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dent, accounts for his hostility to the Roman 
Senate. ‘ One evening as the Emperor was re- 
turning to the palace through a dark and narrow 
portico, in the amphitheater, an assassin, who 
waited his passage, rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, ‘The Senate 
sends you this.’ ‘The conspiracy was proved to 
have been formed not in the Senate, but within 
the walls of the palace.’’ But ‘* the words of 
the assassin sunk deep into the mind of Com- 
modus, and left an indelible impression of fear | 
and hatred against the whole body of the Senate. 

The Delators, a race of men discouraged and al- | 
most extinguished under the former reigns, again 

became formidable as soon as they discovered | 
that the Emperor was desirous of finding disaffec- | 
tion and treason in the Senate.’’ Sir, we all know | 
that in the snapping of a percussion-cap, the 

President heard distinctly the words, ‘* The Sen- 


ate sends you this;’’ that that detestable race of | 


men called Delators were ready to swear that the 
canspiracy was formed in the Senate; and, if | 
there was not a better reason, perhaps to the act | 


of a madman, now confined in prison, might be }, 


ascribed the President’s past hostility to the Sen- | 
I 


ate. But there isabetter reason. ‘* By declaring | 


themselves the protectors of the people, Marius | 
and Cresar subverted the constitution of their 
country;"’ and, perhaps, in the histories of Ma- 


riug and Cesar our modern Cleanders learned || tion, It should have been the legacy of Augus- 


, | tus to his successors, the ‘* farewell address”’ of 
** found a tractable and useful instrument of do- | 


that an ‘* humble and disarmed’’ Senate is always 


minion,”’ 

In a certain event, if the election of President 
had failed in this House, an ** humbled and dis- 
armed Senate’’ might have been found—a ‘‘ tract- | 
able and useful instrument,’’ indeed, to elect an | 
Elagabalus, under whom another Hierocles might | 
have enjoyed the honor of being ‘‘ empress, hus- 
band;’’ and under whom ‘*a dancer might have | 


been made prefect of the city, a charioteer pra- || 


fect of the watch, a barber prefect of the provi- | 
sions,’’ and all *‘ recommended as fit officers— 
enormitate membrorum !”’ Sir, 1 might enumerate | 
numberless such excuses for numberless such er- 
rors of the President, or rather of the President’s | 
ministers. But enough has been said, and I mean 
not to condemn or accuse him, I repeat, but to | 
defend the people, whom * the party’’ accuse and 
condemn. 

If it be true, as we are told, and I do not say it 
is not true, that the President has made and un- 
made men in office, has 


has corrupted the pure, has humbled and dis- 


armed the Senate, has made the House of Repre- || 


sentatives servile and dependent, has seized and 
squandered the public money, has deranged the 
currency and endangered every man’s estate, has 
controlled elections, has assumed royal preroga- | 
tives, made himself a king and a king his succes- 
sor; and if it be also true, which I utterly deny, 
that the people have sanctioned all this exercise 
of absolute power, I ask gentlemen of all parties, 
those even who claim to c the exclusive keepers 
of the king’s conscience, if this does not prove 
one virtue—the virtue of constancy, at least, in 
the people? Have they not been constant and con- 
fiding beyond measure in their attachment to him ? 
Has their fault not been in too much confidence 
and cpnstancy ? 
If what they say be true, and it is a main ar- 
gument with them, that ‘ the voice of the people 
is the voice of God;”’ that whatever Jackson has 
done they have sanctioned; that he spake, and 
they willed it; that he vetoed, and they voted with 
him; that he dictated, and they obeyed—is not 
this proof positive that their affections and their | 
voices have ever sustained, have ever animated, | 
have ever indulged, have ever justified and ex- | 
cused him? Such unexampled confidence, such 
unexampled constancy, such unexampled attach- 
ment and affection were never witnessed before 
in any people towards any ruler; and I put it to 
the candor and sense of justice of all men to sa 
whether what the people have yielded to their 
favorite has not been more, trebly more, than re- |; 
ward enough for all his services and sacrifices, || 
however great? Admitting the debt of their grat- | 
itude to hith to haye been ever so great, I ask if | 


the President does not now owe more than he can | 
ever pay to a generous people, who have con- '' 


| fidingly—to a criminal degree—intrusted him 


roscribed the faithful, |, 


Executive Administration—Mr. Wise. 


| kill him: that there was too much travel a, 


with their all—their honors, their rights, their | 
liberties, their sovereign power? Sir, what can | 
one aged man, fast hurrying to the grave, pay to 


a people in consideration of whatall the treasures 


of earth, and all the blood of them and their | 


children, may not buy? Nothing! Nothing! 


| bustle and excitement for a weak and jnfiry, 
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ha t 


tigue; too much standing and talking; 


fF; too niueh 


oid 


man to bear. abou 


3ut still they showed him 


|| in the heat of summer, and still they made him ,, ae 


Ye here j | sacred | 
es, yes, there 18 one boon, one sacrec egacy, ' 


| of inestimable value, which, in parting from them 


and the world, he might have left them. He | 


might have left them the legacy of a patriot’s 
advice. He might have left them the truth, and 
solemnly imprinted it upon their minds and mem- 
ories for ever, that ‘‘theyhad trusted him too much,”’ 
and his advice to them, ‘‘ never, never, in their 
history, to trust another man as they had trusted 
him,’’ and he might have returned to them their 


| trust, and have restored them to their senses. 


This, and this only, would have repaid them. It | 


would have restored to them what has been taken 
from them, which alone can compensate for it- 
self. 


The last message of such a President to such 


a people should have been the ‘ farewell’’ of a | 
It should have been deep | 


father to his children. 
in wisdom, profound in its philosopy, hallowed 


in its lessons of virtue, calm in its tone and tem- | 


er of reason, eloquent in its appeals, sublime in 
its moral, and passionate only in its fervent affec- 


Washington to his countrymen! 
But this is the last annual message of Andrew 


| Jackson! I would, for him and his country, that 
| it was anything but what itis. And why is it what 
itis? Gentlemen will pardon me—I mean noth- 

ing disrespectful to the President—when I say | 
| they know it is due to candor and truth to say— 


it is what it is because it is not the message at all 


| of Andrew Jackson! They know that, immedi- 
ately upon the adjournment of the last session of | 


Congress, the Presidentand his Prime Ministers 


|| were dispersed from their duties at the seat of 


of this Union. He of State bore dispatches to 
Georgia; and **the Old Chief himself’? was 


lugged along through western Virginia, over 


* Ruts and ridges, 
And bridges 
Made of planks, 
In open ranks ;’? 


to Tennessee and Alabama. Itisa pity, sir, that 
more of the people had not witnessed th 


be seduced or intimidated into the sapped of *‘the 
man’’—a Tennessee toast said ‘‘the dog’”’—as 


for him, and the negotiations of the mission were 


|, conducted by preconcerted questionsand answers. 
| A crowd would collect—on the highway or in 
| the bar-rooms, no matter which—and some * vil- 


lage politician’ of ‘*the party”’ would inquire, 
** What think you, General, of such a man?’ In 
a loud tone, much too stentorian for those lungs 


_ which are now lacerated, the answer rung, ‘* He 
is a traitor, sir.”’ ‘ There, there!’’ repeated the | 

|| demagogues to the crowd, ‘‘did you not hear 

| that??? ‘* What think you ofanother, General ?’’ 


‘* He is a liar, sir.’’ ‘* What of another?’ ‘* He 


'is a black-cockade Federalist!’’ Of another? 


**He made a speech for which he paid some ste- 
nographer five dollars!’’ And another was “Of 
no account—no account, sir, and ought to be sent 


| home to have his place supplied by a more effi- 
| cient man;”’ and another was, ‘‘Upon the fence, | 


sir—upon the fence!’? ‘But, General, what 


think you of Mr. (the first time Reuben was ever | 
called Mister!) Reuben M. Whitney?”’ ‘* Thee | 
is no just cause of complaint against Mr. Whitney, : 
| sir; he is as true a patriot as ever was; they are 

all liars who accuse him of aught wrong, and the | 
official documents prove them to be so!”’ All the | 


well as ‘*the master.”’ I am told that they car- | 
_ ried him about like a lion for show and made him 
roar like alion. They had catechisms prepared 


while these responses were repeated by the dea- | 
cons of the service, and the people were called to_ 
the debt has not been more than paid? Whether!) give heed tothem. Those who saw the farce and | 


the frauds, did heed them, sir—did heed them. 
My friend (Mr. P.) told them that they would 


until he frightened the people, who at last boos, 
to apprehend he was a lion come to devour ;),.., 
freedom of elections, and all else they valueq ,, 
dear. Defeated in his mission, he at length j,. 
came disgusted himself, chagrined, and mortifu, 
He returned to Washington through Ohio, ang 
by the Guyandotte route, through Virginia agai), 
and has been sick and disabled ever since, “[), 
loss of Tennessee, particularly the Hermitac. 
excited him still more, and this renewed exejp. 
ment may have caused that hemorrhage at the 
lungs which has been pouring out the current o 
his life. At no moment since his return has he 
been able to write or dictate a message, Thor 
he has been lying, as it were a dead lion, who 
could not even ‘** shake the dew drop from hig 
mane,’’ and his couch of infirmity has been hau). 
ed by the Perennises and Cleanders of his palace 
as by vampires. In their hands has he fajjey, 
and it is because this ‘* last annual message’? comes 
to us and the country reeking with the fumes of 
the Kitchen Cabinet that it is what it is! 
What is it?) The worst as well as the last ap. 
nual message which Andrew Jackson even yoy 
wrote—I had like to have said ever sent—to |yy:) 
Houses of Congress. Its vanity and egotism: jj 
profane hypocrisy, and solemn mockery of tie 
good man’s supplications to the supreme Rule: 
of the Universe; its sophistical nonsense, shov- 
ing its duplicity to a foreign Power, and conceal 
ing its real policy from ourselves; its low ad cap- 
tandum arguments, addressed to all the prejudices 
of ignorance and passion, to justify the most 
shameless attacks upon the currency for the vile 
purposes of licensed depredators upon the pubic 
lands; its glaring falsehoods as to the most i. 
portant facts of trade, currency, banks of deposi, 


_and finance; its electioneering, continually harp- 
Government, and from the cares of public busi- |; 
| ness, on their respective missions to the States 


ing upon an institution dead in fact, and thrice 
wounded since dead; its oft-repeated homily 
against one good bank, and its unblushing recou- 
mendation, in the same breath, of nearly half one 


hundred bad and irresponsible banks; its disin- 
| genuous attempts to reconcile glaring inconsist- 


encies of the President on the deposit and dis- 
tribution measures; its pitiful apologies for ile 


| disgrace of our arms by Oceola; its bold recow- 
| mendation of an increase of the standing Ary; 
e Execu- |! 
tive electioneering tour, for then, perhaps, more | 
_ of the States would have followed the example of 
ee and Tennessee, neither of which could 


its unjustattempt to cast censure, due to the errors 
and blunders of the Administration itself, upon 
the shoulders of an innocent State officer, and tien 
calling for an appropriation to repair these same 


| errors, Which it says are not those of this Gov- 


ernment; its false claim of a national poiicy, 
founded in humanity, towards the Indians; its r- 
iterated jesuitical recommendation of an ament- 


| ment to the Constitution as to the election 0! 
| President, which was never meant to be carried 


into effect by ‘‘the party,’’ or to be anything 
y party j 


/more than a topic with which to prejudice the 


people’s minds against an election by the House; 
its impudent boast of the intelligence and patriot 
ism of the successor whom Executive patronage 


and dictation have succeeded in electing; its sha'- 
_ low political economy; its demagogism; its aris 


of vile deception and humbuggery; its rankling 
venom of party spirit; its miserable rhetoric, sini 
ing below criticism; its groveling moral senument; 
its total want of all sage counsel or advice, ai 
of all pathos and feeling—are all equaled only by 
its false certificate in chief to ‘* the prosperous cOl 
dition of all the various Executive Departments, 
to ‘* the ability and wwrecrity”’ with which they 
have been conducted, and to the fact of the Pres 
ident’s belief ‘* that there is no just cause of con 
plaint from any quarter at the manner in which 
they have fulfilled the objects of their creation. 
Now, sir, complaints oe been loudiy made 
from various quarters, by this House and in te 
press, by responsible persons, as to the condition 
of most of the Executive Departments, and as 
the want of ability and integrity with which they 


have been conducted; and investigations by us 
_the truth or falsehood, justice or injustice, % 


these complaints, have, heretofore, been dogged!) 
and repeatedly refused. ‘* The iF were cou 
tent with the mere affirmation by the President 
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to the crowd of their innocence and purity, when 
he knew no more about their guilt than he knew 
of the facts of a certain event in this Capitol last 
winter, of which you and I, Mr. Chairman, knew 
all, and more than we wanted to know; about 
which, if the Tennessee papers are to be believed, 
the Presidenthas given another certificate, though 
he was more than a mile off, and there were at 
east seven fathoms of bricks and mortar and 
stone between him and the place of the occur- 
rence. They have made him a witness, in both 
cases, Where it was impossible for him to be a 
witness, and in giving his testimony he has been 
compelled to resort to his ‘* imagination for his 
facts.’? cared nothing about the certificates of the 





President so long as they abided in the ephemeral | 


form of heated partisan declarations along the 
public roads, or so long as they were read from 


ihe stump merely, a thousand miles off. But, sir, || 


9 


this ‘certificate tn chief’? is no longer a mere 


tavern ipse dizit on the highway, but it is to be | 


filed in the archives of this Government asa part 
and parcel of the ‘* last annual message’’ of the 
Greatest and Best! Perennis and Cleander have 
certified to their own good behavior, innocence, 
and purity, have incorporated their certificate in 
the * last annual message,’’ and have affixed to 
it the official manual of Andrew Jackson ! 


Is this certificate true? I put it to the gentle- 


men, if it be not true, whether injustice has not 
been done to Andrew Jackson, to those who have 
uttered just complaints, and to the public service, 
by this audacious forged self-acquittal ? 

“Is it true or false that the various executive de- 


partments have been conducted with ability and | 


integrity, and that they are in a prosperous con- 
dition? That is the issue. How is it to be tried? 
Willgentlemen tell me that the President has tried 
the issue already, and that they are content with 
his certificate in form. Sir, I begin this session 
as | ended the last session, by asking the oppor- 
tunity and power, and by claiming the right of 
an investigation by a committee, an efficient, able, 
and fair committee, with full powers to eviscerate 
the truth. The truth is all I desire. I make no 
accusations, no complaints, except of the denial 
of investigation. 


If all have been conducted with ability and in- | 


tegrity, the Departments have nothing to fear, and 
investigation may do great good. If it does not 
find and expose past fraud and corruption, it may 
prevent much evil hereafter, by the fear of scru- 


tiny. I dosincerely, from the best of motives, | 


earnestly desire to see the doors of the Treasury 


Department, of the Land Offices, of the Indian | 
Bureau, and of other Departments and offices, | 
thrown open to full and fair investigation. We | 


then can have the facts of which to judge for our- 
selves, and on which to make up our own ver- 


dict. It is the duty of the grand inquest to find | 


or ignore a bill for itself, and of the venire to try 


the issue, and find a verdict for itself. No judge, | 
much more, no party, shall find a bill, true or | 


false, or render a verdict for them. Cleanse the 
Augean stables, say 1; and I say more. The 


Numidian king, when he was carried a captive to | 
Rome, and saw the corruptions of her citizens, | 


returned from the city with contempt, and said, 


Give me wealth, and I will buy up the whole Re- | 
public’? Fanny Wright, I believe, uttered a truth, | 
that whenever you see two men talking together, | 
there are ten chances to one they are talking on | 
one of three subjects—*‘ trade, politics, or reli- | 
gion.” The three subjects have, since she wrote | 
the remark entirely amalgamated intotwo. Trade | 


and polities have now become one. Some of the 
priests, | am told, are offering to join the union, 
and Mammon is the god of this day’s worship. 
Trade, sir, swallows up everything ! 

fell me not this is the short session. Investi- 
gation was refused last winter, when the session 
was long. { know, sir, that this is an inauspi- 
‘ious period, perhaps, to expect gentlemen to look 
back at the past, or to pause a moment on the 
present. I know that every eye is turned, and 
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tives’? which are now fat and full of the blood of | 


the Treasury, must be driven off for some of their 

lank and hungry “ locofoco”’ flies, who are vo- 

raciously eager to light upon this poor body- 
| politic of ours. All things may not become new, 

but there must be some changes; and for every 
| change there will be a chance for some impatient 
|| expectant. I know that General Jackson has 
| been made to say in this ‘‘ last annual message,’’ 
|| ‘* He that cometh after me is mightier than I;”? 
| but he has not been made to add, ‘* Whose fan is 
|| in his hand, and ‘ he will thoroughly purge his 
|| floor.’ ’’ Sir, lest he may not purge his floor, I 
| wish it to be sweptclean for him before he comes 
| in, so that Jackson may not be blamed after he is 
gone. 
(| Certain it is I cannot anticipate; time must 
\| develop the course and the policy of the coming 
|| Administration. And let no one accuse me of 
commencing an attack upon it in advance. No, 
sir; so far from it, though I hold Mr. Van Buren 
responsible for most mischief that has been done, 
|| and most that is now doing; though he has been 
the caucus candidate for the Presidency, and was 
the nominated successor; though he is elected by 
Executive patronage, corruption, and dictation; 
though he succeeds at the expense of the elective 
| franchise; though he is a minority President, and 
has promised to follow generally in the footsteps 
of this Kitchen Cabinet administration; yet, if he 
bravely dares to falsify that promise *‘ more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance;’’ if he 
will kick away the base ladders by which he has 
climbed to the height of his ambition; if he will 
now leave Falstaff where he found him, and array 
| around him the wisdom, intelligence, and virtue 
| of the country, and base his administration on a 
sound, elevated, and enlightened policy, free from 
corruption, and purely patriotic, uncontaminated 
| by party, I will pledge my humble support to his 
| measures, though I never can support the man, or 
pardon the past examples he has set. And why 
can I not support the man whilst I approve his 
measures? For the very reason that he has not 
‘* entered in at the ‘ straight gate.’’’ I shall always 
eschew the example which has been set in 1836, 
as I did that of 1825, in the election of President 
of these United States. The one example has 
| been rebuked with a vengeance—the other will 
not be forgiven by me. 

Sir, in this contest one great battle only has 
been fought between power and the people. The 
resultis known. The conflict was not decisive, 
and must, as long as there is an honest heart to 
hope for freedom—shall go on until constitutional 
liberty, law, the independence of the people and 
their representatives, honesty, truth, and justice 
are triumphant, or all are fettered in a despot’s 
chains! Defeated, but not conquered; checked 
by the Pretorian bands of patronage, but not ar- 
rested in their onward march; the patriot army is 
not discouraged or dismayed: smitten, but not 
struck down, the flag of the country is still fly- 
| ing! Defeat may drive some, the craven or the 


| 
it 
} 


defeat? Another such defeat will be a glorious 


for [ am persuaded that neither office, nor bribe, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of our country, its laws, and its 
liberties! God only knows in whose name this 
victory shall be achieved; it matters not; but this 
|| | know, be he who he may, his-cause will be.con- 
‘| secrated by the toils, the prayers, the sacrifices, 
|| and thé hopes of the unsubdued and unterrified 


freeman. No, sir; let no man despair of the Re- 
|| public. The fight isnot yetended. The people 
|| are not yet vanquished. Their hosts are with- 
\| drawn only for the moment to recruit their forces, 
and torepair theirbroken weapons. The weapons 


|| of our warfare are the weapons of truth. It shall 





every mind of gentlemen is bent towards the fu- || be my duty to assist in pointing anew its spears 


ture. ** Coming events, which cast their shadows 


before,”’ are much more dazzling to their hopes | 


and fancies, than painful truths of the past or the 
present are to their memories or their wills. They 
know, sir, that some of the swarm of * Conserva- 





|| and its lances. 

The question on the resolution was then taken 
without further debate, and carried—ayes 86, noes 
78. ‘ 

So the resolution was adopted. 





cormorant of spoils, from the standard of the true | 
and the brave, but to the firm and proud spirits | 
of the patriot band I would say, ‘* Who shall | 
separate us from the love of country?’ Shall | 


victory! Inthis‘* weare more than conquerors,”? | 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. _ 
SPEECH OF HON. F. W. PICKENS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 

January 3, 1837, 
| On the resolution proposing an inquiry into the condition 
of the Executive Departments. 
| Mr. PICKENS observed that it had not been 
| originally his intention when this resolution was 

first brought before the House by his friend from 
| Virginia, [Mr. Wisk,] to have taken any part in 
the debate; but from what he had heatd in the 

course of this important discussion, the strange, 

and he must say monstrous doctrine which he 

had heard advanced by the supporters of the 
| Administration, he had been led to change his 
original intention, and would now, therefore, 
| offer a few observations on this subject. 
In opposition to the resolution which calls for 
| a select committee with power to make a thorough 
| investigation into the conduct of the Departmenta, 
| we have been told that there are already standing 
| committees in existence constituted by this House, 
with full powers to make all the investigations 
which are proposed by this resolution. Let any 
pele (said Mr. P.) read the rules and the 
| duties assigned to those committees, and I put it 
| to this House if such an asseveration is anything 
| else but a shallow and flimsy pretext brought for- 
| ward with the design of disguising and covering 
| an unworthy vote against the appointment of the 

select committee called for by the original resolu- 

tion. 
The duties of the standing committees of the 
House are to investigate accounts, to inquire into 
| the various expenditures of the different Depart- 

ments of the disbursements made, and the vouch- 
ers of our public officers, &c. They were never 
intended to embrace such objects as are contem- 
plated in the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wise.] These standing commit- 
tees never supposed it to be within theirrange of 
duties to investigate the transactions of your offi- 
cers with the land speculations of the country, or 
that stupendous tissue of fraud, peculation, and 
villany, connected with your Indian agencies, In- 
dian reservations, their locations and transfers, 
| which, if ever fully revealed, will develop a sys- 
| tem of legalized crime and plunder, utterly dis- 
graceful to any civilized Government. Besides, 
all those transactions connected with the deposit 
banks and their agents, so full of suspicion, come 
peculiarly under the cognizance of a select com- 
mittee, with the power to send for persons and 
papers, which power is not given to the standing 
committees of the House, 

But, sir, amongst the various efforts and pre- 
| texts ingeniously raised to smother the inquiry 
now called for, there was one argument, if it can 
be called such, that fell from the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Mann,] which excited in him 
the profoundest astonishment and surprise. That 
gentleman intimated that the demand for a select 
committee to inquire into the Departments, to 
send for persons and papers, and to probe inte 
the dark deeds of unfaithful public agents, is un- 
‘| constitutional! He (Mr. Mann] saye that this 
proceeding is to be viewed in the light of a gen- 
eral search warrant, and therefore argues that it 
is contrary to the Constitution ! 

Mr. P. then read the clause in the amendments 
to the Constitution on that point, as follows: # 

“The right of oa to be secure in their persona, 
| houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
| and seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrant shall 

issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirm- 
| ation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
| and the person or thing to be seized.” 

Now, sir, (said Mr. P.,) since the time when 
Algernon Sidney had his private papers in his 
private apartments searched, because they were 
supposed to contain treason against a suspicious 
and arbitrary Government, such an idea as is now 

| attempted to be extorted from this clause in the 
|| Constitution, he would venture to say, had never 
|| entered into the mind of any man. So, then, ac- 
\| cording to this perverted and strange interpreta- 
| tion, that great principle, incorporated into the 

system of English liberty and transferred to our 
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| maintain their authority under the Const 


Constitution, which was intended to raise a shield 
over the rights of private citizens against the law- 
less search of an usurping and despotic Govern- 
ment, is now to be understood as intended and 
designed to protect and screen a bad Government 
and its evil agents in deeds of fraud, corruption, 
and malversation. Yes, sir, this clause in your 
Constitution, according to learned commentators 
of these profligate times, is not intended to pro- 
tect the people against encroachments of a har- 
rassin overnment, but to cover Government 
from the scrutinizing inquiries of a free people! It 
is a clause intended to shield the officers of a cor- 
rupt dynasty in their abandoned career of fraud 
and peculation, but not designed to protect pri- 
vate citizens against capricious and unwarrant- 
able search into their private dwellings and pri- 
vate papers! Surely, such an idea as this could 
never enter the mind of any man, except one who 
had bowed the knee of sycophancy so long be- 
fore the throne of power, that his heart was pre- 
oan to worship at the shrine of any image which 

is ‘master might hold up as the popular idol of 
the day. 

Sir, it is the first time in my life that I ever 
heard that the papers, records, and documents of 
public offices and of the officers, were to be viewed 
as private property, belonging to private individ- 
uals, and, as such, to be exempted from inquiry 
and investigation. Such a doctrine he confessed 
was new to bim; and it is a doctrine directly at 


war with liberty; it is a doctrine calculated to || 


lead to the most monstrous and fatal results. And 
if this is to be the doctrine practiced upon by the 
coming Administration, it is full time that a de- 
ceived country should know it. No, sir, all the 
papers and documents, all the offices of this Gov- 
ernment, are not private; they belong not to pri- 
vate gentlemen, they are not sheltered by the 
Constitution from investigation; they are the prop- 
erty of the Confederacy, and the right over them, 
the right of search, the right of thorough inves- 
‘tigation, belongs to this House; belongs to us, 
the Representatives of a free people. We stand 
here as guardians of popular rights; as a coér- 
dinate and independent branch of this Govern- 
ment; and we are base traitors to our country if 
we diminish or weaken our rights, if we abandon 
the proud prerogatives guarantied to us under the 
Constitution we have sworn to defend. 

Again, sir; the amendment to this resolution, 
which hasbeen proposed by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, (Mr. D. J. Pearce,) has not 
excited less surprise and astonishment in my 
mind, than the doctrine I have just adverted to. 
Mr. P. said he could view that amendment as 
nothing more than a pretext to shield the perpe- 
trators of fraud against all inquiry and discovery 
by the people. 
that gentleman maintained, I understood him to 
say that the officers of the Government are agents 
of the Executive; that they are responsible alone 
to the Executive; and that he, the Executive, is 
responsible to the American people, and may 
be impeached before the Senate by the vote of 
this House. Such, in substance, was the argu- 
ment of the gentleman. According to this doc- 
trine, the people, by their Representatives, have 
no control whatever over the officers of the Gov- 
ernment; they are independent of the people; dis- 
tinct from the people; and removed out of our 
reach, and out of our power. But I would have 
that gentleman to know that we, as well as the 
officers of the Government, constitute a part of 


th®Government; we, the Representatives of the | 


people, create by statutes these offices, and define 
the duties of the officers; we fix and pay their 
salaries; they are officers of this House as well as 
of the Executive himself, created by our author- 
ity, and amenable to us for all their conduct. I 
know that, for the last six or eight years, the con- 
trary doctrine has been inculcated and enforced; 
this House has only been considered as a part of 
the Executive, whose only duty. was to record the 
edicts of royalty, or give sanction to its wishes. 
There can be no more certain evidence of the de- 
cay of this Republic than for this House to sleep 
upon its privileges, and quietly acquiesce under 
the accumulation of Executive power. But, sir, 
I call upon every gentleman who feels himself to 
be a freeman, the Representative of a free people, 
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If I was not mistaken in what | 
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| not to abandon their proud prerogative, but to 
| claim the high character and privilege of this 
| House to know their power, and to have the in- 


of this House. Iam utterly opposed to this mod- 
ern doctrine, which makes us the mere agents of 
the Executive, a secondary branch of the Govern- 
ment only! 
lost, and humbled, if we have ceased to be what 
the Constitution intended, it is time that weshould 
_know it. If we are used merely to play the part 
of the Rump Parliament, yielding - everything 
| quietly to the will of the Executive, shielding him 
| and his agents in every act, subserving his ambi- 
tion, and aiding him and his officers to trample 
| down the consecrated barriers of freedom, and to 
| pursue unchecked their lawless career, it is time 
' the world should know the infamy that has fallen 
| upon us! 
| The amendment of the gentleman from Rhode 
| Island [Mr. Pearce] is merely a pretext made 
| for the purpose of evading a direct vote upon the 
original resolution. That amendment provides 
that if, in the course of events, any cause for a 
| specific charge should exist, then the right of send- 


‘| ing for persons and papers shali be given. We 
j 


| do not stand in the situation of a private citizen 
| at issue with a private citizen; we are not bound 
| to make an affidavit in order to obtain a search 
| warrant; we are not bound to make specific 
| charges in order to claim permission for investi- 
| gation. Each member acts upon this floor in his 
| official capacity, and is responsible before the 
' country. Weare the Representatives of the peo- 


_ power, we have the right to demand investiga- 
tion, without assigning specific charges. We 
have the right to investigate all the offices and 
papers (except, perhaps, those that cannot safely 
_be made public, relating to foreign diplomacy) 
| and archives of the Government, and of all its 
| agents in every department; and this right is 
essential to maintain the purity of our Govern- 
| ment and of our institutions. ‘* But,”’ say the 
' 


supporters of the Administration, ‘‘ why raise a | 


| select committee ? Why incur this expense ?”’ 
I answer, is it not better for them to incur this 
expense than that they should sit under the sus- 
picion of corrupt onakent? If the investigation 
should bring nothing to light, will it not then have 
been better for the Government, by having had 
this opportunity of showing its purity and estab- 
lishing its character? Will it not look better to 
suffer this investigation to take place than to let 
suspicion spread, by suffering charges of such 
serious character to pass by unmet and unrepelled? 
Mr. P. said he was not one of those dema- 


| rights in opposition to the insidious encroach- 


| ments of Government. I avow that I am for the 
'| power and the rights of the people being felt 


practically in this Government, while those who 
are always declaiming for those rights seem to 
| come here but to smother and suppress them. 
| They profess to be the advocates of the popular 
cause, while they are all found arrayed in close 


| phalanx on the side of power, pouring out eulo- 
|| gles u 


n the Administration, screening its offi- 
cers, justifying acts of fraud and corruption, and 
opposing the people in their demand for inquir 
and investigation! Though the party to whic 


| Lhave the honor of belonging has been stigma- 


| tized and traduced as the enemy of popular rights, 





undying devotion to the liberties of my country, 
and I hope yet to live to see the day when the 
| rights of the people, the rights and power of this 
ouse, shall no lompat be trampled under foot by 
base subserviency to Executive power by those 


| eager anxiety to beg the crumbs that fall from 
| the table of a royal master. 


| Yes, sir! I hope to live to see the day when | 


| the doctrines we have heard asserted on this floor 
| will be lost and forgotten amid the glory of purer 
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1 | quarter of the oppressed earth shai! g 
} dependence to assertit. Yes, sir; I invoke the | 


spirit of the entombed Constitution to preside | 
over and to guard the power and the privileges | 
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itution; 
n every 
; ather to. 
gether here, and bow in reverence before :h,, 
| monument which a free people shall raise, whose 
nobie shaft shall pierce the very heavens, sellede, 

ing back, from its broad and radiant surface, 1), 
| light of everlasting truth and the beams of asi. 


when pilgrims and votaries of liberty fro; 


'| versal freedom. 


If we are indeed thus prostituted, | 


|| ple, and, as the source and chief depository of | 


ogues whose mouths are ever pouring forth dec- | 
' larations of their attachment to the people, but | 
|| I confess I am Democrat enough to proclaim our | 


| 
' 
j 
| 
} 


} 


I profess, sir, my attachment to them. I avow | 


| 
| 


| 


‘| who bow the knee to its mandates, and crowd in | 


| 
| 


| liberty. 


j 
| _ Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain from declaring 
| the profound astonishment with which | listened 
_ to the extraordinary facts related on this floor hy 
| the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Peyroy,);, 
| relation to the electioneering campaizn made, 
| the President last summer through the westory 
| country. We have heard that he has been zeal. 
_ ously engaged in the work of securing a sucesso; 
| to his power and authority; we heard of his jp. 
, terference in this matter; of his labors and undio. 
| nified speeches in the contemptible work of rais. 
ing into power one who lived by fawning upop 
| his hand. Mortifying and disgusting as thos, 
| facts are, not less astonishing did it appear to me 
| when, in answer to them, we heard the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Giascock] and the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. boone rise in their seats 

_ and, instead of offering ‘apology or denial, exert 
| themselves to justify and vindicate the interfer. 
ence. Sir, I well remember the ‘* Gwinn letter,” 
|| which indirectly ordered the Ruckerized conven. 
|| tion at Baltimore to do the bidding of a master, 
I knew well that the successor had been appoint. 
|| ed, but I did not know, I did not believe, that | 
| should see the day when a Representative of a 
free but betrayed people would rise in his place 

in this House and vindicate such appointment, 
We are told, in apology for an interference as 
unconstitutional as it has been undiszuised and 
shameless, that the President has & right to speak 
his own opinions; ‘ that he is a free man as well 
'| as any other citizen;’’ * that he is a man who 
| was never known to hesitate in the frank asser- 
|| tion of his opinions,’”’ &c. The private opinion 
| of the President is one thing; the public declara- 
‘| tion of his wishes is another. henever his 
opinion, whatever it may be, be it private or be 
| it public, is sustained with all the power and in- 
| fluence of office; is enforced from Cabinet min- 
| isters down to all the petty holders of office; is 
| proclaimed and preached by menial sycophants 
| and a subsidized press, notoriously under the dic- 


| tation of power, then, sir, the President’s private 
| opinion and preference become a law to a hundred 
| thousand mercenary followers, who live upon his 
| will. 

Every people, from their history and education, 
have a peculiar criterion by which to judge of 
In England an idiot or a knave may 
sway the scepter of empire by the law of legit- 
macy, and the plumes of a titled nobility may 
wave over stars and garters, and yet the English- 
man may ae claim to be a freeman; and why’ 
Because these things are sustained by the funde- 
mental principles of the British Constitution as 
part of their authorized and lawful Government. 
| But when Cromwell raised his Government over 
| the ruins of the British Constitution, and against 
| the fundamental laws of the empire, although he 
| added to the glory and the power of the British 
name, yet he was a dictator, and the people were 
slaves so long as they acquiesced in the usurpa- 
tion. Soitishere. We live in a land of consti- 
tutional law, every principle of which sustains 
the freedom of the elective franchise, from the 
highest to the lowest. If this great principle o! 
American liberty be violated and defied by Ex- 
ecutive dictation, no matter what character !s 
| raised up as the successor of power under such 
dynasty, we are slaves and dastards if we tamely 
acquiesce. As far as practical liberty is con- 
cerned, there is no difference in effect, as to the 
people interested, between the government of him 
who comes in, trampling over the freedom of elec- 
tion through dictation, bribery, and fraud, and he 
who comes into power waving over the desolate 
fields of his country the bloody sword of a con- 
queror and usurper. As to all practical effects, 
they are the same. 

Is there any man in this House who does not 
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and brighter i when the Representatives of || know that the President elect could not have been 
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the people s 
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of the President? Let no man say there is no i} — evening before, he “~ communicated, substan- 
roof of this interference. Independent of the ee ee — mepneinnate eine pmo oe soneogee 
friend from Tennessee, (Mr. | ithe Senate, [how dic vencrel know at?) with a 
facts stated by my ’ ’ | desire, warmly manifested, that he should communicate 
PerTon,] an the published letters, toasts, &c., | with me, and ascertain my views on the subject. This he 
of the President himself, I will now call theatten- | Seen ae SS ee enemas as 
: sell, : , ascertain my 
tion of this House and of i country to Sonne || views on the matter; though, trom his knowledge of me, 
facts, upon which I would defy any sworn jury || he thought that he could well conjecture my answer—that 
of freemen on earth 2 bring in a verdict of “‘not || 1 wanes into ee ste wlll To be thus 
; ii i i || approached by a gentieman 0 r. buchanan’s high char- 
uilt oe I will intro ee oe whom ] acter and standing, with an apology proffered at the time 
hirelings have poured out their malignity and cal- | for what he was aieon to remark ah one who, as LU un- 
umny, but whose veracity and private integrity || derstood, had always to that inoment been on familiar and 
no man dare impeach. I wiil give the language | friendly terms with Mr. Clay, assuring me that on certain 
distin uished Senator from Tennessee {Mr || terms and conditions being assented to on my part, ‘ then, 
of the dl & iateadite bi : “Shed decoy \| by a union of Mr. Clay and his friends, they would put an 
Wuire,} as published in his speech at Knoxville '| end to the presidential contest in one hour,’ what other con- 
jast summer. When the President was on a visit | clusion or inference was to be made than that he spoke by 
to Tennessee in the summer of 1834, and ‘ after |, authority either of Mr. Clay himself, or some of his confi- 
the rise of the State convention, many members | 


wished to nominate me for the Presidency, but | 


dential friends? The character of Mr. Buchanan with me 
forbids the idea that he was acting on his own respousibil- 
s ity, or that, under any circumstances, he could have been 
abandoned the attempt after they understood it || induced to propose an arrangement unless possessed of sat- 


| 

| 
would incur the President’s displeasure. On his | a maeeanies a if semnent th would be ae 
* : . i t Into elect. feak mind wou seidom or ever be 
journey to Washington oa President conversed | thus disposed to act—an intelligent one never. Under all 
freely with some of my riends, and remonstrated | the circumstances appearing at the time, | did not resist the 
against any atlempt to nominate me; said there impression that Mr. Buchanan had approached me on the 
must be anational convention, and Mr. Van Bu- | 
ren ought to be nominated for the Presidency, | 
and I for the Vice Presidency, and, when his || that answer had been,”’ Ke. 
eight years were expired, that I was young enough | 

. . 9 6A’ | : 
then to be taken up as President. After I of explanation, August 8, 1827: 
gave my consent to the people torun, and before ho : 
tine of the Baltimore convention, I was || After I had finished, the General [Jackson] declared 

the meeting , +: | he had not the least objection to answer my question. 
repeatedly forewarned what | might expect if my 
name was not withdrawn,”’ &c. || ted that he would or that he would not appoint him Secre- 

Sechare the unvarnished facts of the case. And || [07,1 Te would conces! them from the very hairs of his 
who is there bold enough to deny that the Presi- head. That if he believed his right hand then knew what 
dent has interfered? Sir, the facts are beyond |, his left would do upon the subjectof appointments to office, 
the possibility of denial, that he has openly in- || he would cut it off and cast it into the fire. Thatif ever he 
terfered, and used his power and authority to || should be clected President, it should be without solicita- 
nominate his successor, and to do it by bargain gue, , 
and arrangement. Every paltry intrigue and 
profligate proposition have been used and em- | 
ployed to effect this purpose. The -:hief offices | 
of the Republic have been bartered away, and | 
the President, through the tremendous power and 
patronage of his position, has called up a betrayed 
country to receive its rulers from the hands of a 
master. k 

To see the force and bearing of these propo- 
sitions which the President made, and to show 
that he fully understood his positionand their profli- | 
rate tendency, 1 will now refer to a scene in 1825, 
when his predecessor was chosen by thissHouse. 
In two letters written by General Jackson, the 
one dated June 5, 1827, and the other dated July 
18, we have the following extraordinary devel- 
opment: 

“ Early in January, 1825, a member of Congress of high 
respectability visited me (General Jackson} one morning, | 
and observed that he had a communication he was desirous | 
to make to me; that he was informed there was a great 
intrigue going on, and that it was right I should be informed 
of it; [how very kind !] that he came as a friend; and let 
me receive the communication as I might, the friendly mo- 
uves through which it was made, he hoped, would prevent 
any change of friendship or feeling with regard to him. To 
which | replied, from his high standing as a gentleman and 
member of Congress, and from his uniform friendly and | 


son; and, therefore, in giving him my answer, did so, re 


Mr. Speaker, it 1s not my purpose to expose 
contradictions, or to defend those against whom 
these charges were made. But I call up these 


the conduct and notorious facts of the present day. 
And I here take occasion to say that, if it be true, 
as the President states, that he was approached 
in January, 1825, with such propositions from a 


weapons’’—I say, if this be true, it proclaims that 


| timent was utterly destitute ofall true conceptions 
| of private honor or public integrity. 


people’’ as to refuse to let it be known—not that he 


he would not = a certain gentleman Secre- 
tary of State—where was his honor, where was 
his delicacy, in 1834, when he proposed to judge 
| White and ‘his friends’? to regulate and control 


he would make any communication to me which he sup- 
posed was improper. Therefore, his motives being pure, 
let me think as | might of the communication, my feelings 
towards him would remain unaltered. The gentleman pro 

ceeded. He said he had been informed by the triends of , 
Mr. Clay that the friends of Mr. Adams had made overtures || 
to them, saying, if Mr. Clay and his friends would unite in 
aid of the election of Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay should be Sec- 
retary of State. That the friends of Mr. Adams were urging | 
a8 8 reason to induce the friends of Mr. Clay to accede to 
their proposition, that if { was elected President, Mr. Adams 


the second office? Little did he think that, in 


writing epithets to be called up like burning let- 
ters over his own conduct and character in 1836. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pain and reluct- 
ance that | am compelled to speak of these trans- 


woul A actions as | feel that | ought. Nothing could 
would bene teres for Kamacny >") That the lense ot | induce me to do so, at present, but the solemn 
Mr. Clay stated that the West did not wish to separate | conviction that I believe they are deeply identified 
rom the West; and if | would say, or permit any of my || with the liberties of this country. 1 speak of the 
confidential friends to say, that, in case | was elected Pres- || President as officiall 
ident, Mr. Adams should not be continued Secretary ,of | tions of freedom 
ani by a complete union of Mr. Ciay and his friends, hold hi : Stieidaaed rss 
y would put an end to the presidential contest in one || 201G Up his minions and understrappers tor re- 
hour. .And he was of opinion it was right to fight such wn- |! sponsibility and denunciations. 
lea their own weapons. ‘I'o which, in pebmanse, || dain to use moderate language. 
plied, that in politics, as in everything else, my guide was || ith L} h h h he P 
principle: and ‘assed will || OWN epithets. lere, then, charge that the Fres- 
of the people Tage—tngl Aeeteadbnn 3 aoeat, 3 are wesda } ident has willfully and openly interfered to appoint 
Step into the presidential chair ; and requested him to say to || his successor, and that he has endeavored to ac- 
| 
| 


| 


connected with the institu- 





Mr. Clay and his friends (for ! did suppose he had come 
from Mr. Clay, though he used the term of Mr. Clay’s 
friends) that before | would reach the presidential chair by 


' 
| corruption.”? 
means Of BARGAIN AND CORRUPTION, | would see the || 


| ing on the defaced and spurned Constitution, waves 
aloft the unrestrained scepter of empire over a de- 
|| ceived and betrayed country. Let us be rich and 
prosperous; let us be happy and free from per- 
sonal restraint; let us retain all the forms of a Re- 


earth open and swallow both Mr. Clay and his friends, and | 
Myself with them. ‘This disclosure was made to me by Mr. || 
James Buchanan, a member of Congress from Pennsy! 
vania,a gentleman of the first respectability and intelli- 
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cautiously submitted proposition of some authorized per- | 


| questing him to say to * Mr. Clay and his friends,’ what | : 
"i 2% y and bis friends,’ what | sand dependents; all the weight and power and 


Observe what Mr. Buchanan says in his letter 


That | 
| he thought well of Mr. Adams, but had never said or intima- | 


scenes that the world may compare the mock sen- | 
timents of affected purity, then expressed, with | 
‘| the far West, and trace out, if 


| gentleman who declared to him “ that he thought || 
it was right to fight such intriguers with their own | 


he who could avow so base and infamous a sen- | 
f the President, in 1825, had such a high sense | 
of honor and respect ** for the wnbiassed will of the | 


would appoint any particular individual, but that | 


the whole election by a Ruckerized convention, | 
and through **BARGAIN and corruption”’ to produce | 
acquiescence by offering himself the first office in | 
gentlemanly conduct towards myself, | could not suppose | the Republic to one, and reconciling another with | 


scorn to excuse him, and to , 


No, sir, I dis- 
I sha!l take his | 


complish his a by shameless “ bargain and | 
e has succeeded; and now, stand- . 
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public, yet are we slaves, and history will hold 


up our infamy and degradation if we acquiesce 
and submit to this lawless dictation. Rome still 
retained the forms of a Republic long after her 
conquering generals from devastated provinces 
brought in the plunder of sacked cities to be di- 
vided among those who were styled ** Roman cit- 
izens.’? Her people still nominally elected their 
tribunes long after the very sources of power had 
been corrupted and polluted by the bribery and 
profligacy of captivating chiefs and abandoned 
demagogues. These tribunes, who were at first 
elected to defend, as they nobly did, popular 
rights, afterwards became prostituted; and, al- 
though ostensibly appointed still by the people, 
yet they knew the hand of their master, and pros- 
trated the liberties of their country before his will. 
They were arranged and appointed beforehand by 
those who held the power of the Republic. We, 
too, may still boast the forms of a free people, 
' and long preserve them. We have seen the nom- 
ination and appointment of a successor to the 
chief Executive; we have witnessed the success 
of that appointment, All the popularity and in- 
| fluence of the President, with his hundred thou- 


influence of the Government, in all its vast and 
extensive ramifications, have been brought to bear 


|, upon the appointment of a successor. And I ask, 


sir, if we confirm, by reélection, this fraudulent 
appointment, will not posterity say we, too, are 
free only in name? Our country has been foully 


|| deceived; we have been basely deluded by all the 


arts of ** intrigue, bargain, and corruption.’’ Let 


|, it not be said that these things are of no import- 


‘ance; that they have no effect upon practical lib- 
/erty. Look to their consequences in the future. 


|| In physics, in morals, and in politics, those causes 
/) are at first small which produce the most tremen- 


' dous effects upon the destiny of man. The col- 
' lection of a few shillings of ship-money brought the 
head of a monarch to the block, and changed, for 
atime, the Government of Great Britain. Go into 
ou can, the ori- 
gin of the vast Mississippi itself. You will find 
'a bubble at the foot of perhaps some nameless 
hill, from which runs a stream, at the ripple of 
whose waters not a living creature turns aside; 
but follow it to the valley below, and it swells and 
it deepens and it widens, until the wealth ofa nation 
fluats upon its surface, and at the angry voice of 
whose stormy wave the hardy mariner trembles. 
|, I need not say that this is a full illustration of the 
history and progress of political affairs; that from 
apparently a small beginning the most tremendous 
|| results are produced; that one step over the great 
landmarks of the Constitution will lead to the 
|| overthrow of all law, to the prostration of liberty, 
'and the abandoned reign of arbitrary power. A 
drop of water oozing through the dykes of Hol- 
land, if unnoticed, would desolate the fairest re- 
gions, and spread terror through a ruined coun- 
try. If now, in the infancy of our Goyernment, 
the President has it in his power to nominate and 
appoint his successor, the day is not far distant 


|| when we shall live under a power more odious 
1825, he was uttering denunciations against his | 
own course in 1834; little did he think, when he | 
penned these declarations in 1827, that he was | 


than hereditary monarchy, because it will be ex- 
ercised under the deceitful name and habiliments 
of a Republic. 

Weare told that the South ts to be ** reconciled 
by the successor falling into southern principles,” 
and that it is policy to acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment. Sir, there may be at heart traitors in the 
South, but it will be treason to the Constitution 
and to the country to submit to the dictation. No! 
never, never. We have been foully betrayed, and 
against the principles of the succession we declare 
uncompromising, unextinguishable war-—‘* war to 
the kaife.”’ It may be that we shall be but few 
in numbers; it may be that our flag-staff shall be 
shattered and broken; but we will nail the flag to 
the gunwwale, and conquer or perish under it. 

Let not gentlemen suppose that the present 
state of things is to last forever; let them not sup- 
pose that the dominant party of to-day is to be the 
dominant party of to-morrow; let them not, m 
the arrogance of power, forever forget mght. 
These things they may not perhaps feel in their 
day and generation, but their children may live to 
see the day when they shall curse, in the bitrer- 
ness and deep anguish of their hearts, the mem- 
ory of their fathers, for having broughtdown apon 
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them degradation and ruin. Even Robespierre 


himself would have paused in his bloody career 
of ambition, if he could have foreseen that the 
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solution—Mr. Bayard. 
| tend to the uttermost of my ability 
|| ever thus incidentally affectsthem. It is a duty, 


|| too. which I owe to myself, as I have a personal 


same guillotine which he raised over the neck of || interestin whatever affects the character and honor 


Danton was 80 soon to be brought down with a 
just vengeance upon his own. 
Orleans, unprincipled as he was, when he sat in 


that infamous assembly which voted the death of || adoption of this resolution. The motives of every || 


Louis XVI, would have trembled with horror, 
as he gave his vote for the death of his own blood 
cousin, if he could have known that, under the 


despotism he was aiding to raise, his property || 


was 80 soon to be confiscated, and his dripping 
head held up by the executioner to the vengeance 
of a Jawless mob, 


_ How can the South acquiesce under an Admin- || 
istration, the head of which has admitted that this | 
Government has the constitutional power to abol- | 


ish slavery in the District of Columbia? 


gentlemen they will yet be brought to quail and || 


tremble under the tremendous power of this doc- 
trine. We will yet see the lightning flash, and 
feel the earthquake’s heave. 
made, and we must be prepared to meet it like 


men, or to crave mercy from one who is against | 


us in sentiment and in feeling. 


The coming Administration has elements of || 


weakness which it will be difficult to recover 
from. 


which it has been dictated. 
see the strength that is to be put forth. 
is old Massachusetts ? 
granite and everlasting hills, read 
contest. Look to those people on 


Where 


themselves against the mercenary bands of power; 


jook to those intrepid people through whose hosom || 
run the waters of the Tennessee and the Cumber- | 
Ready and eager to | 


land—where are they all? 
step forward in the breach that has been made 
over the barriers thrown around the freedom of 
the elective franchise. Look to those people on 
both sides of the Savannah, and where are they? 
United in feelin 


mer streaming aloft in the breeze—that banner || 
under which the Constitution was made—the ban- || 
ner under which Jefferson fought his way to vic- || 


tory and to fame—the only banner under which 


ie no disgrace, and victory is redemption and lib- || But, sir, even such a mind might be brought to |) 


nd the Duke of | 


I tell || 


The issue will be | 


The Opposition can never be satisfied || 
with the corrupt and profligate principles under | 
Look around and || 


There she is, firm as her | 
for another | 
oth sides of | 
the Ohio, who have raised their flag over their | 
country’s ramparts, and have so nobly defended | 


and in sentiment, with one ban- | 


|| of this body, of which I am an humble member. 
I have no intention, Mr. President, to inquire 
'| into the motives which may lead gentlemen to the 


|| man are his individual property; and as his action 
|| here in relation to this matter is under the sanc- 
|| tion of an oath, they involve a responsibility only 
| to his conscience and hisGod. I cannot say, sir, 
|| that the act which is now required to be done is 
| a sacrifice to the Moloch of party spirit. 1 can- 
not say that it is a homage to an idol resembling 
that which the Chinese pays to his household 


|| paper as the humble offering of his piety and 
| adoration. Nor can I say, sir, that it is intended 
to smooth the mane and calm the roar of the lion. 


All these views belong to the class of motives | 


with which I have nothing todo. But, sir, I have 
| something to say and something to do with the 
doctrines advanced and the acts done here, which 
_ become part of the common stock. If it seems, 
from the nature of the act done, and from the in- 
sufficiency of the reasons given for it, to be an act 
of homage at the footstool of Executive power, | 
| have, then, a personal interest in the matter, 
which not only justifies my doing so, but makes 
ita matter of duty to express my opinions as well 
| as to record my vote. And, sir, it becomes the 
| more necessary and proper to express those opin- 
ions, since, if this principle of expunction be 
adopted, I have no security that the record of 
that vote may not be destroyed, if hereafter it 
should become expedient to give to the resolution 
| the appearance of unanimous approbation. 
What is it, sir, we are called upon todo? A 
'man may do wrong unwittingly, and we must 
| take care to have a clear and precise idea of the 
| act to be done. 


| but in fact and in truth to falsify a record. The 
| same mind which might contemplate the one 
| proposition with indifference, would regard the 
To a mind recktess of conse- 
quences, which has no future, which looks only 


| other with horror. 


inst what- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In words, sir, we are called upon || 
|| to expunge from the Journal a certain resolution, 


to the present, and views every act as an insulated | 


t ‘| event, having no relation to what has preceded, || 
this Government can be reformed—the noble ban- || and no influence on what is to follow, to expunge || 


ner of free trade and State rights, under which defeat || from a journal may seem a very harmless act. || 


[January 16. 
——=—_— 
Senay, 

iS 

meaning of its literal acceptation. The term 4, 
| punge means literally to wipe out, which impor ; 
destruction; or, in other words, it imports thy, 

something which has an existence shall Cease ty 
exist. Whether the term is at any time used jj, 
erally or metaphorically, will depend on the gyi, 
| ject-matter to which it isapplied. Thus, in som, 
of the instances given by the Senator from Pep), 

sylvania, as in the one ‘* to expunge our ging 
| no doubt the word is used metaphorically; jy; 
|| does not the whole force and value of the expres. 
‘sion depend on its literal meaning, and impor, 
| that those sins shall cease to have a moral exis,. 


|| ence as reasons for the Divine vengeance? pj 
|, when used as applicable to a section of a 


|| which is another instance given by the Senato; 
| god when he burns before it a little piece of gilt | 





| does it not mean that such section shall cease y; 
| have existence? ; 
| _ TheSenatorasks whether, if aresolution passe 
'| that a section of a bill should be expunged th 
Secretary would proceed to obliterate it? [| gp. 
| swer that from the method of our proceedings j; 
| is not necessary for him to erase every word, be. 
/cause the purpose is effectually answered by 
| drawing his black lines across it, or simply writ. 
|| ing upon its face the word ‘‘ expunged,’” for jp 
| effect it becomes so, by ceasing to have any lega| 
|| existence; and if such bill were ordered to be ep. 
|| grossed for a third reading, the section thus ey. 
|| punged would be omitted in the engrossment, as 
|| 1f it had never existed, But the authority con. 
|| ferred upon him by such a resolution is literally 
| to erase every word of the section. Such, also, 
| is the case when the word is used in relation tos 
|| part of the Journal, and it becomes his duty to 
blot out or obliterate from its face the passage or- 
|, dered to be expunged. But it is said that the 
| present resolution does not contemplate an actual! 
|expunction or obliteration of the passage, bu 
| merely a typical one. And Senators seek to rec- 
| oncile themselves to this measure by such e play 
upon words. A typical expunction! To get rid 
of the sophistry at once, let me ask whether a 
|| journal is not the evidence of a fact; as, for in- 
| stance, the passage of a particular resolution; and 
| whether to expunge from the Journal that reso- 
| lution is not to destroy the evidence of the fac: 
| thatsuch a resolution had been adopted? If, then, 
|, you have the right to expunge, and do actually 
|| declare that a passage shall be expunged, does 1 
not, for all legal purposes, suppress the evidene: 
|| of the fact, no matter what the manner of ex- 
punction may be, whether by erasing, by blotting 
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revolt with disgust from the same measure when 
it imported the suppression of the truth, or the 
assertion of a falsehood. The approaches of 
crime are stealthy and mysterious; the assassin 
wears his mask; vice pays to virtue the homage 
of assuming her form; the knave puts on the cloak 
|| of religion; the demagogue becomes the friend of 
| the people. It becomes, then, my purpose to 
|| show that to erpunge from the Journal is to falsify 
il a record. 

|| Let me now draw the attention of the Senate 
|| to the terms of the resolution. It professes to set 
| forth the act to be done, and the reasons for doing 


OF DELAWARE, . r ; 
Sis cust Giniciwai. ‘Bahan 18: 1887 || it. And first, sir, as to the act itself. It is de- || a particular transaction, no difference between an 
, , . yore ' | scribed in these terms: 


actual and a typical expunction. That in the 

On the Expunging Resolution. || Resolved, That the said resolve be expunged from the || present instance no grave and immediate conse- 

Mr. BAYARD said that, notwithstanding he || Journal, “ for that poe that the Seornany of ies a | quence affecting individual rights is to follow, 

‘ : call || ate, at such time as the Senate may appoint ring the veh serted 

had net before had an oppermany of Cans, } manuscript Journal of the session of 1833-34 into the Senate, || . gy —_ tue ge oo pripetiye eS unge 

his opinion on the subject now under discussion, || and in the presence of the Senate draw back lines round || 19 the resolution is, that the right to expunge 

et he should have been unwilling, at this late | the said resolve, and write across the face thereof, in strong || eXists; the mode of doing itis of no consequence; 

our to have trespassed on the time and attention || !*tters, the following words: Expunged by order of the Sen- || and I will show presently that the exercise ©! 

of the Senate, had he not felt it to be a duty | ate thie—day of such a power is not only unconstitutional, bit 

which he owed to himself and to his immediate || may be attended with the most important an 
constituents, to contend and protest against a 


direct influence on the personal rights of indi- 
measure which he believed to be a violation of viduals. The natural import and the necessary 
the Constitution. 


| out, or by writing the word *‘expunged”’ over 
| its face? Could the Secretary certify, after the 
| adoption of the expunging resolution, that such 
| a passage existed on the Journal? If he were 
| called upon to publish a new edition of the Jour- 
nal, would he have a right to insert the passeg» 
|expunged? It is in vain that the assertion \s 
| made that the printed volumes would be evidence 
| of the fact. The printed volumes are only prima 
facie evidence, and admitted for convenience, du! 
| could never stand against a sworn copy of the 
Journal. There is, then, for all the purposes for 
which a Journal is kept, namely, as evidence 0! 


erty. 

We may be defeated, but not conquered; we || 
have yet the undying spirit of freemen. Then 
let us come to the rally, and the Republic may yet | 
be safe. 

Mr. P. then concluded by moving the adoption | 
of the original resolution. 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. BAYARD, 
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; in the year of our Lord 13836.”’ 
Nothing can be more explicit in its terms. The 


|| act to be done is to expunge. The first member 
|| of the sentence conveys the whole idea, and if 





my theory of this Government, we are all the 
representatives of the people, though chosen after 
a different manner. Every infraction of the Con- 
stitution, however unimportant it may appear in 
its immediate consequences, tends to diminish the 
general confidence in the stability of our Govern- 
ment, and the general attachment to it; and as 
the people of the State I have the honor in part 
to represent are devotedly attached to that instru- 
ment, and feel that their political existence is in- 
corporated with it, that in it they live and move 
and have their being as a political community, | 
say, sir, it is a duty which I owe to them to con- 


I say, sir, constituents, for, in || 


1 uses, whether literal or metaphorical, it im 


the resolution had stopped there, with the simple 


| assertion that an expunction should take place, 


| there cannot be a doubt that the Secretary would 
| have been authorized to blot out or erase from the 
| Journal the objectionable passage. The Senator 
| from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bocnanan] has gone into 
| a critical examination of the meaning of the term 
| expunge, and has given us various instances of its 
| use in a metaphorical sense, and concludes that, 
| because the word may be used metaphorically, it 
is in this instance a harmless metaphor. In all its 
rts 
| destruction; and the beauty and force of the met- 


'aphor, in every instance, depends on the precise 


legal effect of the phrase ‘expunge from the 
Journal,”’ is to destroy the evidence of the ac! 
expunged, whether it be used literally or met 
phorically. 
Having thus ascertained the meaning of the 
word expunge, and the effect of any mode of ex- 
| punction, the question arises whether the Senate 
| possesses any such power over its Journal. Has 
| it the right to destroy the evidence of a particu 
lar transaction? for the Journal is not only the 
| highest evidence, but the only evidence of the 
| fact. A journal is a daily record, as contradistin- 
| guished from atemporary memorandum. But't 
| is contended that though a record, it is not a per 
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- . . : | 
manent one, being of value only until it is pub- 
jished; after which it becomes mere waste paper. | 
; For if it be, then so far | 
ease is concerned, there is an | 


js this proposition true? 
as this particular | 
end of the question. The language of the Con- | 
stitution is, ‘* that each House shall keepa Jour- | 


nal of its proceedings, and from time to time pub- | 


jish the same.”” Resort has been had to the | 


meaning of the word keep, as importing preser- | 


yation, to show that the Constitution contemplated 
a, permanent, and not a temporary record. But | 
[admit that the word keep does not necessarily 

imply permanent preservation; it may mean pres- 

ervation for a temporary purpose. The word | 
keep, like every other word in the language, must | 
depend for its meaning on the manner in which | 
it is used, on the subject matter to which it is 

applied. Words are but signs of ideas, and it is 
one of the imperfections of language that it often 
expresses too much or too little, while felicity in 
its use consists in the choice of those terms which 
convey either the simple or complex idea with 


precision . 


use of this very one. U 
not merely mean that he is fed, and curried, and 
stabled, but that he is rode; as, where the con- 
yersation being about the personal habit of any 


one in relation to exercise, itshould be remarked || 


of him, he keeps a horse; the term imports both 
preservation and use. So in the phrase keep a 
cow; the use for which she is kept i8 implied, as 
ifa housekeeper were asked, ‘* Do you buy your 
milk?’’ and should reply, ‘* No, I keep a cow;”’ 
it imports not only that she is fed and taken care 
of, but that she is milked, and her milk consumed 
by the family. So, keep a carriage does not merely 
mean that a carriage is locked up in the house, 
butthat itis used. Keep house, imports the bur- 
den of household duties; as keep tavern imports 
the duty of receiving and attending to guests. 
There cannot be a doubt that the phrase ‘‘ keep 
a Journal,’’ means to make and preserve one. 
But still the question arises as to the length of 
that preservation; and it is contended that the 


subsequent injunction to publish indicates at once || 


the pepece and length of preservation. Is this 
true? The words are keep and publish—not keep 
in order to publish. But waiving all verbal crit- 
icism, let me remark that a constitution is merely 
a collection of principles; and in order to ascer- 
tain the force and meaning of any term, it is ne- 
cessary to attend to the object of the provision, 
and the principle connected with it. What then, 
sir, are the purposes for which a Journal is to be 
kept? Ido not pretend to give them all, but some 
of them, as drawn from the Constitution itself; 
and it will then be seen whether such purposes are 
of a temporary or permanent character, and by 
consequence whether the Journal is intended to 
be a permanent or temporary record. In the first 
place, itis intended to record the day on which a 
bill has been presented to the President for his 
approbation, and the day on which Congress ad- 
Journed; for on these two facts may depend the 
validity of alaw. Thus, in the seventh section 


of the first article of the Constitution, it is pro- || 


vided: 


“ Every bill which shall have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States. If he 
approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to the House in which it originated,’’ &c. 
“If any bill shall not be returned by the President within 
ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shail become a Jaw, in like man- 


her as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their ad- | 


Seminaet, prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
Here is one permanent purpose, as enduring as 
the law itself, 
In the second place, it is intended to record the 
fact of membership in this body, the Senate being 
the judge, and wttling the question of membership 
“In cases of contested election, by the express pro- 
vision of the fifth section of the first article of the 
nstitution. And this was done in the case of 
the venerable and distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, [Mr.Rosgins.} Has not he, and 
has not his State, a permanent interest in that de- 


cision, and in the evidence by which it is estab- 


lished? And is not the Journal the highest and 
the only evidence of that fact? Suppose, sir, it 
should become expedient at any time to expunge 





A word, too, may stand for a whole | 
sentence, for a class of ideas, as in the familiar 
Thus, to keep a horse-may || 
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i such adecision: what would become of the rights 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, if a competi- 
tor were to present himself here for his seat, with 
fresh credentials from his State ? 

In the third place, it is intended to record the 
presence of a quorum at the opening of each ses- 
sion of Congress, as well as to ascertain the fact 
| that Congress did assemble on the constitutional 
day for its meeting. ‘Fhe Journal always opens 
| with a statement of the names of those who as- 

sembled when it is once ascertained that a quo- 
rum is present; it is afterwards taken for grante 1 
| that they perform their duty, and are always pres- 
ent, unless the contrary is made to appear. But 
if it so happened that no quorum was present, or 


|, that Congress had assembled before it had a legal 


right to do so, the laws passed under such cir- 
cumstances would be merely void. This cer- 
tainly is a matter of permanent importance, 
In the fourth place, it is intended to record the 

action of this body on the conduct of its members, ° 
| asin the instance of the punishment of any of 
them for disorderly behavior. Suppose the case 
of the expulsion of a member: will not the right 
of the State from which he comes to send a suc- 
| cessor depend on the fact of expulsion? And could 
|| you, by expunging the resolution of expulsion, 
|| restore him to his seat? And yet, if you destroy 
the evidence of the expulsion, is there anything 
‘| to invalidate his rights as established by his cre- 
|, dentials when he first took his seat? Suppose he 
|| was elected for six years, and you expel him at 
|| the expiration of the second, and then expunge 
| the resolution of expulsion: how would it be pos- 
sible to contest his right to a seat for the remain- 
\| ing four years ? 
| In the fifth place, it is intended to ascertain the 
|| fact of your organization as a court of impeach- 
|| ment, and the judgment passed on the offender. 
|| That judgment may extend to a removal from 
| office, and a disqualification to hold and enjoy 
| any office of honor, trust, or profit, which in its 
|| nature is perpetual, and is excepted out of the 
|| pardoning power which is given to the President 
|| In all other cases. 

| In the sixth and last place which I mean to ad- 
|| vert to, it is intended to record the votes of mem- 
| bers on matters of moment, that they may be held 
|| to their responsibility for pernicious measures. 
| And hence it is expressly provided, in the fifth 
| section of the first article, ** that the yeas and nays 
of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be 
| entered on the Journal.’’ Has not every individ- 
| ual a personal and permanent interest in the rec- 
| ord for good or for evil? This last purpose has 
|| reference to the great principle on which repub- 
|| lican government is founded—the responsibility 
|| of the representative to his constituents. From 
| a consideration, then, of the purposes for which 
a Journal is to be kept, it is apparent that it is in- 
tended to be a permanent and not a temporary rec- 
|| ord. None of those purposes would be Sr 
|| answered by the mere publication of the Journal. 
They are matters of fact of which the Journal—I 
| mean the manuscript Journal—is the highest evi- 
dence, and the only evidence, where recourse is 
| had to it for any legal purpose. To expunge this 
record is to destroy the evidence of a fact, to fal- 
| sify history, and verify the remark of the satirical 
| Frenchman, that history is nothing but conven- 
|| tional fables. Let me add, in relation to this mat- 
|| ter, that the suppressio veri differs nothing in point 
‘| of morality from the allegatie falsi, and that it 
|| would be as hard to maintain that you have a 
| right to suppress the evidence of a fact which had 
i! occurred in your proceedings as to maintain that 
|; you have the right to assert a fact upon your 
|| Journal which never had any existence. But it 
|| has been contended by some that, because we have 
|! the custody of the Journal, we have the right to 
| do with it what we please. And does custody 
‘import the right of destruction? Will it be con- 
| tended that the Secretary of State, who has the 
| custody of your laws and treaties, and even of 
| the Constitution itself, has, from that circum- 
| stance, the right to blot out sections from your 
|| laws, articles from your treaties, and paragraphs 
| from your Constitution; that he has the mght to 
|| mutilate and destroy the records of the nation? 
|| In considering this right of expunction, the ques- 
|| tion is, not whether the substance of the resolution 
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proposed to be expunged is true, but whether 
such a resolution was adopted; that is the point of 
history. The existence on the Journal of the res- 
olution is no evidence of the truth of its allega- 
tion, but simply of its adoption; and the future 
historian, looking to the whole transactions of 


| the time, would decide upon the truth or error of 


its allegation, without giving to it any greater 
weight than is due to the mere expression of an 
opinion. Every Senator who voted for the vri- 
ginal resolution has a personal interest in the 
record. 

If it is true that to pass such a resolution was 
illegal and unconstitutional, and a flagrant wrong 
done to the President of the United States, then 
his friends should not desire to have it expunged 
but, on the contrary, to preserve it as a monu- 
ment of reproach to thuse who participated in the 
measure. In this view of the subject, it should 
be preserved as a matter of satisfaction oa the 
part of his friends, and of disgrace and shame on 


| the part of his adversaries. ‘And, on the other 
| hand, if the right existed to pass the resolution, 


and its allegation was true in point of fact, those 
who sustained it by their vote have an interest in 
the evidence of their opinion, while those who 
thought otherwise have the benefit and satisfac- 
tion of being able to establish their dissent. In 
neither view of the case have the friends of the 
President any fair reason to desire that the evi- 
dence of the proceeding should be destroyed. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] may glory 
in the vote he gave on the occasion; the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] may do the same: 
neither has the right to deprive the other of the 
evidence of his course in relation to it. Those 
who voted for the resolution alone hazard any- 
thing in preserving that evidence. If they were 


| wrong, then it is for their shame; if they were 


right, it is the mere expression of an opinion from 
which others might rightfully and sincerely dif- 
fer. If the allegations of the friends of the Pres- 
ident are true, that the adoption of that resolution 
was a breach of the Constitution, and a most fla- 
grant wrong to him, would it not be more natural 


| that the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] 


should come here to ask us to expunge it, that 


he might conceal his participation in the matter? 


| resolution ? 


Is it not extraordinary that the Senator from 
Missouri, who takes great credit to himself for 
resisting the measure, should seek not only to 
conceal his own glory in opposing it, but the 
shame of his adversaries in supporting it? What 
is the purpose to be answered by expunging the 
The fact that such a resolution was 
adopted cannot now be concealed from the eye of 
history. The Journal is only evidence of that 
fact, and not of the truth of the allegation con- 
tained in it. What valuable end, then, is to be 
accomplished by the expunetion? I fear, sir, that 
the future historian looking over the whole ground 
of the controversy, will say, from the nature of 
the act, that it was a sacrifice, a peace-offering at 
the altar of Executive power. In this view, we 
have all an interest in the record of the proceed- 
ings of this day, for good or for evil report. 

But, sir, | come now to consider the reasons 
which are offered for the adoption of this expung- 
ing resolution. They are set forth in the pream- 
ble, and I presume they are the best that can be 
offered. They have been well weighed and con- 
sidered, and no doubt the ability of the Senator 
from Missouri has been taxed to the uttermost to 
present the case in the strongest possible point of 
view. His reasons are eight in number, and the 
first of them is in these words: 


** And whereas the said resolve was irregularly, illegally, 
and unconstitutionally adopted by the Senate in violation 
of the rights of defense which belong to every citizen, and 
in subversion of the fundamental principies of law and jus 
tice; because President Jackson was thereby adjudged and 
pronounced to be guilty of an impeachable offense, and a 
stigma placed upon him as a violator of his oath of office. 
and of the laws and Constitution which he was sworn to 
preserve, protect, and defend, without going through the 
forms of an impeachment, and without allowing to him the 
benefits of a trial or the means of defense.” 


| Is this true in point of fact? The proceeding 
of which this reason professes to be descriptive 
was this: On the 28th day of March, 1834, the 

| Senate, in its usual course of business, adopted 
the following resolution: 


‘* Resolved, That the President, in the late executive pro- 
' ceedings in relation to the revenue, has assumed upon him- 
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sell authority and power not conferred by the Constitution | ceedings in relation to the public revenue, without specify- 


and jaws, but in derogation of both.” 

Is this first reason, then, a true description of 
the subject to which it refers? If the Senate had 
organized itself into a court of impeachment, called 


in the Chief Justice to preside, as required vy the | 


Constitution, and then proceeded to try the Pres- 
ident without hearing him, and to pronounce 
judgment upon him of removal from office, more 
could not have been said; no stronger language 
would be required to describe so wanton a viola- 
tion of constitutional law. Is there no difference 
between the cases? Can a stronger case of the 
perversion and abuse of language be put than 
this, which would represent a simple resolution 


of a deliberative assembly, expressing merely an | 


opinion which has no legal effect whatever on the 
rights of the individual, as the judgment of a 
court which acts directly and immediately upon 
those rights? The proceeding referred to has 
neither the form nor substance of a judgment. 
Nor is the slightest guilt imputed in the opinion 
as expressed by the resolution. It states a fact, 
‘* that the President has assumed upon himself 
authority and power not conferred by the Con- 
stitution,’’ but is silent as to the motives and in- 
tention with which that fact was accompanied, the 
corrupt and willful character of which alone could 
give to the proceeding the attribute of guilt. But 
suppose, for a moment, that the Senate had, 
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ing,”’ &c. 


} 





losing sight of the principles of law and justice, 
formed itself into a court of impeachment, and 
proceeded, without a hearing, to pass judgment 
on the individual; would that be a reason for ex- 
punging the record, for suppressing the evidence 
of so monstrousa proceeding? On the contrary, | 
sir, it should stand as a monument of disgrace | 
and dishonor to the men who participated in it. | 
Its legal effect would be nothing; its moral in- | 
fluence would recoil on their own heads, and they 


| same offense.’? 


| when in truth it is nothing more than the expres- 
| ative assembly. It is no breach of the privileges 


| anticipates nor precludes an impeachment. It is 


| nothing of the kind is imputed in the resolution. 


should be held to that responsibility to public || 


opinion, to secure which it was provided that the | 

eas and nays should be entered on the Journal. | 
i this view of the subject, the hollowness and | 
fallacy of the reason assigned is manifested by | 
the fact that those who seek to suppress the evi- | 
dence are notthose who advocated, but those who | 
opposed, the resolution. But, sir, it is the fate | 
of a false position to embody the principles of its | 
own destruction. If this reason be a true de- 
scription of the resolution of 28th March, 1834, | 
and sufficient for its expunction, is it not perceived | 
that this very expunging resolution and its pre- | 
amble is open to the same objection, as pronoun- | 


cing judgment on those Senators who supported | 


the. former as guilty of an impeachable offense 
and violators of their oaths of office, without the | 
benefit of a trial? It should, then, in its turn, be 


expunged; and if I were called upon to draw up || 


a preamble upon the strength of this precedent, | 
I should use the same language, as being as fair | 
and legitimate a description of the present reso- 
lution and its preamble as this reason is descrip- | 
tive of the resolution of March 23, 1834. It is | 
absolutely suicidal. | 
The second reason is as follows: 
**And whereas the said resolve, in all its shapes and forms, 
was unfounded and erroneous in point of fact, and there- | 
fore unjust and unrighteous, as well as irregular and uncon- | 
stitutional, because the said President Jackson, neither in | 
the act of dismissing Mr. Duane, nor in the appointment of | 
Mr. Taney, as Specified in the first form of the resolve, nor | 
in taking upon himself the removing of the deposits, as 
specified in the second form of the same resolve, nor in any | 
act which was then or can now be specified under the 
vague and ambiguous terms of the general denunciation | 


or commit Any act in violation or in derogation of the laws | 
and Constitution, or dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 


ple.” 

The substance of this reason is, that the reso- | 
lution was erroneous in point of fact. Is thata 
reason for expunging it? It might form a very 
good reason fora counter resolution. The subject 
is one on which a difference of opinion might 
fairly exist, and that difference was expressed at 
the time, both in debate and on the Journal; but 
surely that difference of opinion is no reason for 
destroying the evidence that such an opinion was 
expressed. 

he third reason is, that 

‘<The said resolve, as adopted, is uncertain and ambigu- | 

ous, containing nothing but a loose and floating chafge for | 


derogating from the laws and Constitution, and assuming | 
ungranted power and authority in the late Executive pro- | 


| 
} 
; 
contained in the third and last form of the resolve, did do || 
' 
' 


_ lo express their opinions and wishes, in the form 


| a subversion of justice ; a prejudication of a question which 


This reason conflicts with both the others, im- 
plying that, if the resolve were detailed and spe- 


cific, tought not to be expunged. If all these are 


| tend to the same conclusion. 


_ can be no reason for suppressing the evidence that 
_ such a resolution was adopted. 


reasons for the same act, they should not be an- 
tagonist to each other, but should harmonious} 
But want of detail 


The fourth reason is merely an amplification 
of the third. 

The fifth reason is as follows: 

‘* And whereas the Senate being the constitutional tri- 
bunal for the trial of the President, when charged by the 
House of Representatives with offenses against the laws 
and Constitution, the adoption of the said resolve before 
any impeachment preferred by the House was a breach of 
the privileges of the House ; a violation of the Constitution ; 


might legally come before the Senate ; and a disqualification 
of that body to perform its constitutional duty with fairness 
and impartiality, if the President should thereafter be regu- 
larly impeached by the House of Representatives for the 


The same answer may be given to this reason 
as is given to the first, that it is not a fair and true 
description of the case. It treats the resolution 
of 1834 as if it were a judgment of the Senate in 
its judicial capacity as a court of impeachment, 


sion of an opinion in its character of a deliber- 


of the House of Representatives, since it neither 
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any man in all Venice: his reasons are as two graj 


wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek a 
ere you find them, and when you have them they are - 
worth the search.’’ 

But it is said the Senate had no right to pass 
such a resolution; that it cannot be justified as the 
fair exercise of any one of its powers. Still, it 
| may be answered, itisa fact that sucha resolution 
| was adopted, and the objection involves a mere 

difference of opinion, which cannot be a reason 
for destroying the evidence of the fact. But ag 
to the right itself, I think there can be no doubt 
| of its existence when the subject is fully under. 
| stood. The Senate, under the Constitution, hag 
| various powers, legislative, judicial, and execy. 

tive. The error lies in attempting to discover and 
explain the right to pass such a resolution in the 
| exercise of any of these powers. 
The object of all these powers is the modifica- 
| tion of some social or political right. But the 
Senate is a deliberative body, and, as such, must 
have opinions, and express them. It is the in. 
herent right and property of every deliberative 
assembly to have and express opinions, which 
can only be done by resolution. A resolution of 
| thanks cannot be traced to any one of these pow- 
| ers, neither can a resolution of condolence; and 
yet no one ever doubted the right to pass either 
the one or the other. If it were necessary to 
| resort to the Constitution for any express or im- 
plied authority, it might be found in the seventh 
| section of the fourth article, which, in its last 
paragraph, a that there are other resolu- 
| tions than legislative &cts, or such as require the 











no prejudication of any question which might |! concurrence of both Houses. But the very insti- 


come before the Senate as a court of impeachment, 
since such question must be one of guilt, and 


But again: if all this were true, it would be no 
reason for expunging, or, in other words, destroy- 
ing the evidence of the fact that such a resolution 
was adopted. 

But we come now to the sixth reason, which is | 
perhaps the true motive, though nota justification 
for this extraordinary proceeding, and a gleam of 
light is thrown upon the subject which gives it 
color and complexion. The substance of this 
reason is, thatthe President’s protest was rejected, 
and not permitted to be entered upon the Journal, 
while memorials and petitions against him were 


tution of a deliberative assembly, in the nature of 
things, supposes and involves the existence of 
opinions and the right of expressing them. The 
| powers of such an assembly, or, in other words, 
the control which it may exercise over the social 


|| or political rights of others, is a very different 
|| matter, and depends on the provisions of the Con- 


stitution which gives it existence. But is it not 


| somewhat remarkable that those who make the 
| objection do not perceive that this very expung- 
ing resolution which they advocate presupposes 


the right? If the Senate has no right to pass any 
‘resolution but such as can be traced to one of 
those powers, what right has it to pass this ex- 





duly and honorably received. Here is another 
instance of that conflict with other reasons, which 
was remarked upon in adverting to the third. It | 
implies that, if the protest had been received, then || 
the resolve should not be expunged. But with | 
that confusion of ideas which seems to character- | 


|| ize the whole preamble, it places the protest of | 


the President on the same footing with petitions 
from the people. 
his protest should be spread upon the Journal, 
which he had no right todo. But supposing for 
a moment that he had: is the refusal a reason for 
expunging the resolution to which the protest has 
reference? The people have an undoubted right 


of petitions and memorials; but the President, as 
such, has no right to notice the proceedings of 
any other branch of the Government in the form 
of a protest. It is no part of the functions or 
pene of executive power to review and re- 

uke the proceedings of the legislative or judicial 
branches of the Government. The aspect which 
the whole subject assumes in contemplating this || 
reason, is that of retaliation. It looks like offer- || 
ing an indignity to this body by way of compen- || 


saling the slight of executive power. 

The seventh and eighth reasons may be classed || 
together, and resolve themselves into the general || 
allegation that the said resolve was inopportune, || 
of evil example, and dangerous precedent. Ail || 
of which, being a mere matter of opinion about 
which a fair difference might arise, could furnish 
no reason for expunging the resolve, however it 
might be urged as a reason for passing a counter || 
resolution. We have thus, sir, gone through them | 
all, and do not find one which justifies the con- || 
clusion that the resolution should be expunged. || 
And if they do not singly support that conclu- || 
sion, they cannot do it collectively. A thousand || 
bad reasons have no more force than one. We }, 
may say, then, of this preamble what was said |; 
of Gratiano’s reasoning: 


 Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than || 





j 
i 





) | is impeachment? .A farce, a nullity! 
The President demanded that || the case of the electoral colleges, an abortion. 
| There is little danger to be apprehended but from 


punging resolution? Into such absurdities, sir, 
will men fall when they seek to sustain, by rea- 
soning, a false position. The right, then, to pass 


| such a resolution I take to be unquestionable, and 
| 


the exercise of it may be, at times, highly expe- 
dient, as a check or caution to the wantonness 
or heediessness of Executive power, and as a 
measure short of impeachment. But, sir, what 
It is, like 


a popular President; and the very fact of his being 


| such, under the party organization of this coun- 


try, supposes the fact that he is sustained and 
supported bya ar of the body in whom the 
impeaching power resides. I might here, sir, con- 
clude what I wished to say in relation to the mat- 
ter now depending before the Senate, having, as 
I think, established two propositions, which cover 
the whole ground: first, that the Senate, as a de- 
liberative assembly, had the right to pass the res- 
olution of March 28, 1834; and, secondly, that, 
whether true or not in point of fact, we have no 
right to expunge it, because the Journal is, by the 
Constitution, a PERMANENT RECORD. I will fur- 
ther incidentally remark, that if the right of ex- 
punction exists, and is to be established by this 
precedent, then a subsequent Senate may expunge 
this expunging resolution; and so, in all time to 
come, these successive expunctions may serve to 
indicate the triumph or defeat of the respective 
nee or8 parties of the country. But an attempt 

as been made to sustain this measure by a resort 
to precedents. Sir, precedents are of no authority 
when opposed to a clear, ascertained, settled prin- 
ciple. They are resorted to in doubtful cases, 
and often to avoid the force of principle. It 1s 
easier, at all times, to follow ; recedents than to 
reason. But, sir, above all things, precedents 
drawn from a period of revolution, such as that 
referred to by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Rives,] are of no weight in a time of profound 
tranquillity, when security and leisure Sapient 
tunity for reflection. It may be very expedient, 
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in a moment of unsettled government and of vio- 
ence, to Suppress the evidence of a particular | 


roceeding; but one could scarcely rely upon such | 


suthority for a warrant to corrupt constitutional 
record in moments of security and regular gov- 
ernment. And yet such is the character of the 
Senator’s domestic precedent. As to his English 


oo. they are of no value on a question || 
i 


ke this, which does not depend on general par- | 
liamentary practice, but on the express provisions 
of a written Constitution, which has directed the 
keeping of a Journal, and contemplates that Jour- 
nal as a permanent record. 

[am warned by the lateness of the hour that 
itis time to take leave of the subject; but, sir, 
before I take my seat, I cannot forbear to offer a | 
few remarks on some of the opinions and senti- | 
ments expressed by the Senator from Virginia || 
(Mr. Rives] and others. We have been told by | 
that Senator that the Senate is an aristocratical | 
feature of the Government; that it is the citadel | 
of that aristocratical spirit which seeks to ride on 
the necks of the people. What purpose, sir, is 
this sentiment to answer? Is it to break down 
the Senate ? To bring it into contempt and odium 
with the people? But first, sir, let us inquire into | 
the fact. Aristocracy in America! here are 
its elements; where its means and appliances? 
Here, sir; where the wheel of fortune is perpet- 
ually revolving; where the poor man of to-day 
becomes the rich man of to-morrow, and no one |; 
can tell, whatever his present actual property, | 
that his grandson may not be compelled to earn | 
his bread by the sweat of his brow; where po- 
litical rights are equal, and the avenues to wealth | 
and honor open to every man; where the laws 
and customs of the country guard no man’s in- || 
heritance in a settled course of descent, but break | 
up and distribute in various rivulets that wealth || 
which may have been dammed up in the course | 


of temporary accumulation; I say, sir, here, and || 


under such circumstances, to talk of aristocracy | 
isan insult to the common sense of the commu- | 
nity. I see, sir, a practical refutation of this | 
sentiment in the persons of the distinguished men | 
by whom I am surrounded. To what patronage | 
were they indebted for the honorable distinction 
which they have attained? To what do they 
owe their elevation and the high consideration | 
in which they are held by the whole country, | 
but to the unaided efforts of their own abilities? 
Why, sir, you find in the person of your Chief | 
Magistrate another striking proof of its error. A 


poor boy, for so I believe the story runs, cuffed || 


during the revolutionary war by a British officer | 
for not performing some menial office, wins his | 


way to the highest honors of the Republic, and |, 
comes to ere over the destinies of a great || 


ern ids the Romans mark him, and write | 
is speeches in their books.’’ Sir, the term is a | 
mere catchword; or, to use the metaphor of the 


Senator from South Carolina, ‘‘a mere tinkling |, 


bell to bring together a rabble of ideas which 
overwhelm all reasoning.’’ 


One of the strongest objections I have had to | 


the course of the present Administration has been 
its constant effort to array the different portions | 
of society against each dine, sal its habit of ap- 
pealing for support to the worst passions and pre- 
judices of our nature. When I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,] a | 
few days since, in the debate on the Treasury 


circular, declare that he did not belong to that | 
class of politicians who divided society horizon- || 
tally, but rather perpendicularly, into classes who || 


mutually sustained and supported each other, I 


thought I perceived the dawn of a better state of 
things, and I felt gratefui to him, sir, for the sen- || 


1} 


Expunging Resolution —Mr. Bayard. 


Weare all, sir, the representatives of the people, 
though chosen after a different manner. I claim, 
sir, to be not the immediate, but the general, rep- 
resentative of the State of Virginia, as I held that 
Senator to be the general representative of Dela- 
ware; and I, for one, thank Delaware for having 
sent so able and distinguished a representative of 
our common interests. The more permanent 
character of the representation in this body is a 
check imposed by the people themselves on their 
own action. The whole system is one of checks 
and balances. The two Houses of Congress are 
mutual checks on each other. The Senate may 
fairly be presumed to be the more grave and se- 
date body, from the general fact of possessing less 


| of youth and its attributes, although, sir, to be 


sure, there are some veterans in the other House, 
as well as some youthful aspirants in this. The 
ancient Germans, sir, who carried among the na- 


| ions whom they conquered their notions of civil 


polity, were in the habit of arguing every ques- 


‘| tion twice; once at their carousals, (probably 
| drunk,) and once sober, that there might be in 


their councils a due degree of vivacity and delib- 
eration. The same idea may be supposed to be 
carried out in our institutions, though the requi- 
site attributes may not be insured by the same 


| means. In claiming, sir, for this body the attri- 
| bute of deliberation, I do not mean to say that we 


are, by contradistinction, the sober body. 

The Constitution which has established this 
system of government was the peaceable and de- 
liberate work of the people. It was not, sir, the 


|| result of accident or of a struggle for political 


power between different orders of society. To 


\| find fault, then, with the Senate, is to impeach 
the wisdom and intelligence of the people them- || 


selves. It is they who, in adopting the Federal 
Constitution, said that the Senate shall be organ- 
ized as we find it, have prescribed the mode of its 
election, and given to it the character of greater 
permanency. But, sir, I ask again, what is the 
meaning of this sentiment? Are we to be pre- 
pared for reducing the Government to a unit, as 
we have been told that the Cabinet should be one ? 
Is it intended to blot out the component parts of 
this system, and reduce the Government to the 
simple relation of the President and the people? 
In the message of 1832 the Supreme Court was 
assailed, and its authority, as the interpreter of 
the Constitution, denied; and now, sir, we are 
told by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton} 
that the President has corrected and repealed the 
decision of that court in relation to the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank of the United States, and 
| that, in his opinion, all that remains to be done 
is to issue an audita querella to ascertain the fact, 
have it entered on record, and the judgment re- 
versed. Here is atoncea new attribute of power, 
and a most extraordinary mode of proceeding. 
| On the other hand, we are told by the Senator 
from Virginia that the Senate is a citadel of that 
aristocratic spirit which seeks to ride on the necks 
of the people. If the Senator merely means that 
this language is descriptive of himself and his 
friends, be itso. I cannot quarrel with what he 
may deem just and proper as to them, though I 
should have been backward myself in so char- 
acterizing them; but, sir, | utterly deny its jus- 
| tice and propriety as applicable to myself or those 
with whom I have the honor and the happiness 
to act. In relation to thisGovernment, I and my 
immediate constituents, and I believe a great ma- 
jority of the American people, are conservatives. 

e go for the Government as it is. We wish 
| to preserve the system of Federal and State gov- 
ernments as it was established by the wisdom of 
our ancestors. ‘* We ask no change, and, least 





tment; but alas, sir, I fear that it was but a tem- 
porary impulse ofssound feeling, that must sub- 


To test the soundness of this opinion, let us for 
& moment consider the nature of this Government. 


of all, such changes as they would bring us.” 
In this system we live and move and have our 


stitution, we shall be the last toabandon it. We 


have heard much about the policy of the Execu- 


side before the policy of the party. } being; and as we were the first to adopt the Con- 
1 
| 


It isemphatically a Government as contradistin- 
guished from a Confederacy, limited in its powers, 
though supreme in its #phere; the legislative pow- 
ers being vested in a Congress, composed of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. The people 

eing the source of all power, elect, either imme- 
diately or mediately, their representatives; imme- 
diately in the instance of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, mediately in the instance of the Senate. 





_ tive, and have even been advised to look to that 
| source for the initiative of certain measures. To 
| my mind, all this is apiece with that exaggerated 





| society is, in every just theo 
|| of things, inferior to the legi 


and false conception of Executive power and con- 
| sequence which has characterized the present 
| Chief Magistrate and his advisers. The execu- 
| tive power which represents the common force of 
,and in the nature 
tive power, which | tion of the Constitution; be sauisfied with a coun- 
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is the representative of the common intelligence 
and common will, and that, too, precisely in the 
degree in which brute force is inferior to reason. 
It is the business of the President to execute the 
laws, not to make them. The policy of the Ex- 
ecutive! Who charged the President with the 
care of the general welfare? What business has 
he with any policy distinct from the policy of the 
law? The prosperity of a great and civilized 
people depends on the laws, and not on the will 
of the Executive. Sir, I regret to hear such opin- 
ions expressed. I trust in God they will not pre- 


| vail in this country; for, to my mind, they are in 


direct hostility with that tone of manly and inde- 
pendent feeling which should characterize a na- 
tion of freemen. 

In opening the subject of this expunging reso- 
lution, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 
has seen fit to entertain us with a magnificent eu- 
logy on the merits of the President. This, no 
doubt, was a very fit introduction to the measure 
which is proposed, and may perhaps serve to in- 
dicate its ultimate aim and purpose. He has been 
described at one time as teaching the saucy Brit- 
ons a lesson of humility from behind the cotton 
bags of New Orleans, and at another rebuking 
with the thunder of American cannon the savages 
of the Pacific ocean, ‘ bestriding the narrow world 
like a Colossus.”” Not content with this pleni- 
tude of military fame, he has been endued with 
all civic virtues and superhuman sagacity. While 
listening to this strain of adulation, every sober- 
minded individual must have involuntarily ex- 
claimed with Cassius— 

‘* Now, in the names ofall the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ?"’ 

Sir, Iam not disposed to deny his real merits, 
or to withhold my gratitude for his real services. 
He has, sir, rendered good service to his country, 
and well has thatcountry repaid him for it. But 
that service was in a military, not ina civil ca- 
pacity. 

Much has, as usual, been said about the people 
and the people’s friends; and an impresssion is 
attempted to be given that those who support this 
Administration are alone the friends of the people. 
Who are they that thus arrogantly talk about the 
people as if they belonged to some superior order? 
The people’s friends, indeed! The people, sir, 
stand in need of no friends, they are the sover- 
eigns; it is they who dispense their smiles and 
their favors; and it would be much more becom- 
ing and seemly to speak of the people as being 
one’s friend than of oneself as being the friend of 
the people. There is, to be sure, one point of 
view in which the supporters of this Administra- 
tion, | mean those in office, may be considered 
the friends of the people. It is the same in which 
the Licentiate in Gil Blas is termed and considered 
himself the friends of the poor, and who proved 
his friendship by consuming their revenues. 

The aid of public opinion has been invoked in 
relation to this measure, and we are told by the 
Senator from Missouri that the people have ren- 
dered their verdict, and he demands judgment and 
execution. When and how, sir, was the issue 
made up? The resolution of March, 1834, was 
adopted after the last presidential election; but 
this notion of a verdict is gathered from the fact 
of the continued ascendency of the party, and the 
resolves of some State Legislatures. Can any- 
thing be more preposterous than the assumption 

+ that a majority of the people, liking the man, in 
yielding to him their support, are to be under- 
stood as approving of everything that he says 
and does, and disapproving of everything that is 
said or done against him? As weil might it be 
contended, on the same ground, that because Gen- 
eral Jackson smokes a pipe, the verdict of the 
people has established that it is right and proper 
to use tobacco, and that the legitimate mode of 
doing so is by smoking it in an earthen pipe. 

But all this, sir, is apart from the main ques- 
| tion. We are called upon to expunge a resolu- 
|, tion from our Journal, to suppress the evidence 
|| of a fact, to falsify a record! If the right to do 
| so were a matter of doubt merely, it would be the 
|, part of a prudent and conscientious man to pause. 
| Let not, Foe. sir, the excitement of party spirit 
hurry this body to an act which is a clear infrac- 
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ter resolution expressing, in as strong terms as 
you please, your approbation of the President’s 
conduct, and your repugnance to the resolution 
of the 28th of March, 1834, but do not let us in- 
flict another wound upon the greater charter of 
the Union. Rely upon it, sir, that if the frenzy 
of party spirit, or any other motive, shall lead 
you to do this deed, you will find yourselves in 
the condition of a homicide, who, having ex- 
hausted his malice in a deed of violence, recoils 
with horror and remorse from the victim of his 
passion. 


ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN. 


SPEECH OF HON J. C. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THe Senate, January 5, 1837. 
Mr. Gronpy, chairman of the Committee on the Judicia 


ry, having moved that the bill to admit the State of Michigan 
into the Union be now read a third time— 


Mr. CALHOUN addressed the Senate in op- 
position to the bill, as follows: 

I have been connected with this Government 
more than half its existence, in various capaci- 
ties, and during that long period I have looked 
on its action with attention, and have endeavored 
to make myself acquainted with the principles 
and character of our political institutions, and I 
can truly say that within that time no measure 
has received the sanction of Congress which has 
appeared to me more unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous than the present. It assails our political 
system in its weakest point, and where, at this time, 
it most requires defense. 

The greatand leading objections to the bill rest 
mainly on the ground that Michigan is a State. 
They have been felt by its friends to have so much 
weight, that its advocates have been compelled to 
deny the fact, as the only way of meeting the ob- 
jections. Here, then, is the main point at issue 
between the friends and the opponents of the bill. 
It turns on a fact, and that fact presents the ques- 
tion—is Michigan a State? 

if (said Mr. C.) there ever was a party com- 
mitted on a fact—if there ever was one estopped 
from denying it—that party is the present major- 


ity in the Senate, and that fact, that Michigan is | 


a State. Itis the very party who urged through 
this body, at the last session, a bill for the ad- 
mission of the State of Michigan, which accepted 
her constitution, and declared in the most explicit 
and strongest terms that she was a State. I will 
not take up the time of the Senate by reading this 
solemn declaration. It has frequently been read 
during this debate, and is familiar to all who hear 
me, and has not been questioned or denied. But 
it has been said there 1s a condition annexed to 
the declaration, with which she must comply, 
before she can become a State. There is, indeed, 
a condition, but it has been shown by my col- 
league and others, from the plain wording of the 
act, that the condition is not attached to the ac- 
ceptancé of the constitution, nor the declaration 
that she is a State, but simply to her admission 
into the Union. I will not repeat the argument, 
but, in order to place the subject beyond contro- 
versy, I shall recall to memory the history of the 
last session, as connected with the admission of 
Michigan. The facts need but to be referred to, 
in order to revive their recollection. 

There were two points proposed to be effected 
by the friends of the bill at the Jast session. The 
first was to settle the controversy, as to bound- 
ary, between Michigan and Ohio, and it was that 
object alone which imposed the condition that 
Michigan should assent to the boundary pre- 
scribed by the act as the condition of her admis- 
sion. But there was another object to be accom- 
slished. Two respectable gentlemen, who had 
ois elected by the State as Senators, were then 
waiting to take their seats on this floor; and the 
other object of the bill was to provide for their 
taking their seats as Senators on the admission of 
the State, and for this purpose it was necessary 
to make the positive ani aucoadhionsl declaration 
that Michigan was a State, as a State only could 
choose Senators, by an express provision of the 


Constitution; and hence the admission was made | 


conditional, and the declaration that she was a 
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State was made absolute, in order to effect both 

objects. To show that I am correct I willask the 

Secretary to read the third section of the bill. 
The section was read accordingly, as follows: 


| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That asa compliance | 
| with the fundamental condition of admission contained in | 


the last preceding section of this act, the boundaries of the 
said State of Michigan, as in that section described, de- 
| clared, and established, shall receive the assent of a con- 
vention of delegates elected by the people of said State, for 
| the sole purpose of giving the assent herein required; and 


‘| as soon as the assent herein required shall be given, the | 


President of the United States shall announce the same by 
proclamation ; and thereupon, and without any further pro- 
ceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of the said 


State into the Union, as one of the United States of Amer- | 
ica, on an equal footing with the original States in all re- | 
spects whatever, shall be considered as complete, and the | 
Senators and Representatives who have been elected by the | 
said State as its representatives in the Congress of the Uni- | 


ted States, shall be entitled to take their seatsin the Senate 


and House of Representatives respectively, without further 


delay.” 


Mr. CALHOUN, 


and the other to admit her Senators to a seat in 


this body? and that the section is so worded as | 
If | 
this needed confirmation it would find it in the || 
debate on the passage of the bill, when the ground | 
was openly taken by the present majority that || 
| Michigan had a right to form her constitution, | 
under the ordinance of 1787, without our consent; | 
and that she was of right and in fact a State, be- | 


to effect both, in the manner I have stated ? 


yond our control. 


I will explain my own views on this point, in 


order that the consistency of my course at the 
last and present session may be clearly seen. 


My opinion was, and still is, that the move- | 


ment of the people of Michigan in forming for 


themselves a State constitution, without waiting | 
for the assent of Congress, was revolutionary, | 
as it threw off the authority of the United States | 
over the Territory; and that we were left at lib- || 
erty to treat the proceedings as revolutionary, and | 
to remand her to her territorial condition, or to | 
waive the irregularity, and to recognize what was || 


done as rightfully done, as our authority alone 
was concerned, 


My impression was, that the former was the | 
proper course; but I also thought that the act re- | 
manding her back should cortain our assent, in | 
the usual manner, for her to form a constitution; | 


and thus to leave her free to become a State. 
This, however, was overruled. The opposite 


opinion prevailed, that she had a perfect right to | 


do what she had done, and that she was, as I 


have stated, a State both in fact and right, and | 


that we had no control over her; and our act ac- 


cordingly recognized her as a State from the time | 
she had ee her constitution, and admitted 
Jnion on the condition of her as- | 


her into the 


senting to the prescribed boundaries. Having 


thus solemnly recognized her as a State, we can- | 
not now undo what was then done. There were, 
in fact, many irregularities in the proceedings, | 


all of which were urged in vain against its pas- 


sage; but the presidential election was then pend- | 
ing, and the vote of Michigan was considered of | 
sufficient weight to overrule all objections, and | 
They were all accord- | 


correct all irregularities. 
ingly overruled, and we cannot now go back. 
Such was the course, and such the acts of the 
majority at the last session. A few short months 
have since passed. Other objects are now to be 


effected, and all is forgotten as completely as if | 
The very Senators who | 
then forced the act through, on the ground that | 
Michigan was a State, have wheeled completely | 
urpose, and taken | 
We live in strange | 
Opinions are taken up | 


,they had never existed. 


round to serve the present 

directly the opposite ground! 
and inconsistent times. 
and laid down, as suits the occasion, without 
hesitation, or the slightest regard to principles or 
consistency. . 
the public mind, pregnant with future disasters. 


I,turn to the position now assumed by the ma- | 


jority to suit the present occasion; and, if I mis- 
take not, it will be found as false in fact, and as 
erroneous in principle, as it is inconsistent with 
that maintained at the last session. 


cannot, in fact, be a State till she is admitted into 
the Union; ahd this on the broad principle that 
a Territory cannot become a State ull admitted. 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Does not every Senator see || 
the two objects—the one to settle the boundary, | 


It indicates an unsound state of | 


They now | 
take the ground that Michigan is not a State, and | 


| (January 5 


Senate, 


Such is the position distincly taken by seve 

the friends a this bill, pat wee . the a 
ments of nearly all who have spoken in its fayo, 
In fact, its advocates had no choice. As unten. 
able as it is, they were forced on this desperate 
position. They had no other which they coylq 


|, occupy. 


I have shown that it is directly in the face of 
the law of the last session, and that it denies the 
recorded acts of those who now maintain the po- 
sition. I now go further, and assert that it is jp 
direct opposition to plain and unquestionable mat. 
ter of fact. There is no fact more certain thay 
that Michigan is a State. She is in the full exer. 
cise of sovereign authority, with a Legislature 
and a Chief Magistrate. She passes laws; she 
executes them; she regulates titles; and even takes 
away life—all on her own authority. Ours has 
entirely ceased over her; and yet there are those 
who can‘deny, with all these facts before them 
that she is a State. They might as well deny the 
existence of this Hall! We have long since as. 


| sumed unlimited control over the Constitution, to 


twist and turn and deny it as it suited our pur- 
pose. And it would seem that we are presump. 
tuously attempting to assume like supremacy over 


| facts themselves, as if their existence or non-ex- 


istence depended on our volition. I speak freely, 
The occasion demands that the truth should be 
boldly uttered. 

But those who may not regard their own re- 
corded acts, nor the plain facts of the case, may 
possibly feel the awkward condition in which 
coming events may shortly placethem. The ad- 
mission of Michigan is not the only point in- 
volved in the passage of this bill. A question 


will follow, which may be presented to the Sen- 


ate in a very few days, as to the right of Mr. 


| Norvell and Mr. Lyon, the two respectable gen- 


tlemen who have been elected Senators by Mich- 
igan, to take their seats in this Hall. The de- 
cision of this question will require a more sudden 
facing about than has been yet witnessed. It 
required seven or eight months for the majority 


| to wheel about from the position maintained at 
| the last session to that taken at this, but there may 


not be allowed them now as many days to wheel 
back to the old position. These gentlemen can- 


| not be refused their seats after the admission of 


the Siate by those gentlemen who passed the act 
of the last session. It provides for the case. | 
now put it to the friends of this bill, and I ask 
them to weigh the question deliberately—to bring 
it home to their bosom and conscience before they 
answer—can a Territory elect Senators to Con- 
gress? The Constitution is express; States only 
can choose Senators. Were not those gentlemen 
chosen long before the admission of Michigan; 
before the Ann Arbor meeting, and while Mich- 
igan was, according to the doctrines of the friends 
of this bill, a Territory? Will they, in the face 
of the Constitution, which they are sworn to 
support, admit as Senators on this floor those 


_ who, by their own statement, were elected by a 


Territory? These questions may soon be pre- 
sented for decision. The majority, who are fore- 
ing this bill through, are already committed by the 
act of the last session, and I leave them to recon- 
cile, as they can, the ground they now take with 
the vote they must give when the question of 
their right to take their seats is presented for 
decision. 

A total disregard of all principle and consist- 
ency has so entangled this subject that there is 
but one mode left of extricating ourselves without 
trampling the Constitution in the dust; and that 
is to return back to where we stood when the 

uestion was first presented—to acquiesce in the 
right of Michigan to form aconstitution, and erect 
herself into a State under the qrdinance of 1787, 
and to repeal so much of the act of the last ses- 
sion as prescrive: the condition on whicn she was 
to be admitted. This was the object ofthe amend- 
ment that I offered last evening, in order to relieve 
the Senate from its present dilemma. The amend- 
ment involved the merits of the whole case. I! 
was too late in the day for discussion, and I asked 
for indulgence till to-day, that I might have an 
opportunity of presenting my views. Under the 
iron rule of the present majority, the indulgence 
was refused, cal shes bill ordered to its third read- 
ing; and I have been thus compelled to address 
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— eel 
the Senate when it is too late to amend the, bill, 
and after @ majority have committed themselves 
both as to its principles and details. New as such 
proceedings are in this body, f complain not. I, 
as one of the minority, ask no favors. All l ask 
ig that the Constitution be not violated. Hold it 
sacred, and I shall be the last to complain. 

| now return to the assumption that a Terri- 
tory cannot become a State till admitted into the 
Union, which is now relied on with so much con- 
fidence to prove that Michigan is nota State. I 
reverse the position. I assert the opposite, that 
a Territory cannot be admitted till she becomes 
a State; and in this I stand on the authority of 
the Constitution itself, which expressly limits the 
ower of Congress to admitting new States into 
the Union. But if the Constitution had been 
silent, he would indeed be ignorant of the charac- 
ter of our political system who did not see that 
States, sovereign and independent communities, 
and not Territories, can only be admitted. Ours 
is a Union of States, a Federal Republic. States, 
and not Territories, form its component parts, 
bound together by a solemn league, in the form 
of a constitutional compact. In coming into the 
Union the State pledges its faith to this sacred 
compact; an act which none but a sovereign and 
independent community is competent to perform, 
and, of course, a Territory must first be raised to 
that condition before she can take her stand among 
the confederated States of our Union. Howcan 
a Territory pledge its faith to the Constitution? 
It has no will of its own. You give it all its 
powers, and you can at pleasure overrule all her 
actions. if she enters as a Territory, the act is 
yours, nothers. Her consent is nothing without your 
authority and sanction. Can you, can Congress, 
become a party to the constitutional compact? 
How absurd! 

But I am told, if this be so, if a Territory must 
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authority, and dependent on their will for their 
existence. Can the creature form the creator? 
If not by our authority, then by whose? Not by 
her own; that would be absurd. The very act of 
admission makes her a member of the Confeder- 
acy, with no otker or greater power than is pos- 
sessed by all the others, all of whom united can- 
not create a State. By what process, then, by 
what authority, can a ‘Territory become a State, 
if not one before admitted? Who can explain? 
How full of difficulties, compared to the long- 
established, simple, and noble process which has 
prevailed tothe present instant. According to old 
usage, the General Government first withdraws 
its authority over a certain portion of its terri- 
tory, as soon as it has a sufficient population to 
constitute a State. They are thus left to them- 
selves freely to form a constitution, and to exer- 
cise the noble right of self-government. They 
then present their constitution to Congress, and 
ask the privilege (for one it is of the highest char- 
acter) to become a member of this glorious Con- 
federacy of States. The constitution is examined; 
and if republican, as required by the Federal Con- 
stitution, she is admitted, with noother condition, 
except such as may be necessary to secure the 
authority of Congress over the public domain 


| within her limits. This is the old, the established 
| form, instituted by our ancestors of the Revolu- 


tion, who so well understood the great principles 
of liberty and self-government. How simple! 
ow sublime! What a contrast to the doctrines 
of the present day, and the precedent which, I 
fear, we are about to establish! And shall we 
fear, so long as these sound principles are ob- 
served, that a State will reject this high privilege ? 
will refuse to enter this Union? No; she will rush 


| into your embrace so long as your institutions 


| are worth preserving. 


become a State before it can be admitted, it would | 


follow that she might refuse to enter the Union 
after she had acquired the right of acting for her- 
self. Certainly she may. A State cannot be forced 
into the Union. She must come in by her own 
free assent, given in her highest sovereign capa- 
city, through a convention of the people of the 
State. Such is the constitutional provision; and 
those who make the objection must overlook both 
the Constitution and the elementary principles of 
our Government, of which the right of sel/-govern- 
ment is the first; the right of every people to form 
their own government, and to determine their 
political condition. This isthe doctrine on which 
our fathers acted in ourglorious Revolution, which 
has done more for the cause of liberty throughout 
the world than any event within the record of 
history; and on which the Government has acted 
from the first, as regards all that portion of our 
extensive territory that lies beyond the limits of 
the original States. Read the ordinance of 1787, 
and the various acts for the admission of new 
States, and you will find the principle invariably 
recognized and a ted on, to the present unhappy 
instance, without any departure from it, except 


in the case of Missouri. The admission of Mich- | 


igan is destined, I fear, to mark a great change in 


the history of the admission of new States, a | 


total departure from the old usage, and the noble 
principle of self-government on which that usage 
was founded. Everything, thus far, has been 
irregular and monstrous connected with her ad- 


mission. I trust it is not ominous. Surrounded | 
by lakes within her natural limits, (which ought | 


not to have been departed from,) possessed of 
fertile soil and genial climate, with every prospect 


of wealth, power, and influence, who but must | 


regret that she should be ushered into the Union 
in a manner so irregularly and unworthy of her 
future destiny. 

But I will waive these objections—constitu- 
tional and all. I will suppose, with the advocates 
of the bill, that a Territory cannot become a State 
ull admitted into the Union. Assuming all this, 
lask them to explain to me how the mere act of 
admission can transmute a Territory into a State ? 
By whose authority would she be made a State ? 
By ours? How can we make a State? ee can 
form a Territory; we can admit States fnto the 
Union; but, I repeat the question, how can we 
make a State? I had supposed this Government 





When the advantages of 
the Union shall have become a matter of calcula- 
tion and doubt, when new States shall pause to 
determine whether the Union is acurse or a bless- 
ing, the question which now agitates us will cease 
to have any importance. 

Having now, I trust, established beyond all 
controversy, that Michigan is a State, I come to 
the great point at issue, to the decision of which 
all that has been said is but preparatory, had the 


| self-created assembly which met at Ann Arbor 


the authority to speak in the name of the people | 


| of Michigan; to assent to the conditions contained 


in the act of the last session; to supersede a por- 


| tion of the constitution of the State, and to over- 


Senate on this bill. 


rule the dissent of the convention of the people, 
regularly called by the constituted authorities of 
the State, to the condition of admission? I shall 
not repeat what I said when J first addressed the 
We all, by this time, know 


| the character of thatassemblage; that it met with- 


out the sanction of the authorities of the State, 


| and that it did not pretend to represent one third 


| of the people. 


We all know that the State had 


regularly convened a convention of the people, 
| expressly to take into consideration the condition 


} 


| 


i} 


| 
| 


| constitutional sense of that term? 


\sion. 
| ‘meeting got up by party machinery, for party 


| on which it was proposed to admit her into the 


Union, and that the convention, after full deliber- 


ation, had declined to give its assent by a consid- | 


erable majority. With a knowledge of all these 
facts, I put the question, had the Assembly a 
right to act for the State? Was it a convention 
of the people of Michigan in the true, legal, and 
Is there one 
within the limits of my voice that can lay his 
hand upon his breast, and honestly say it was? 
Is there one that does not feel that it was neither 
more nor less than a mere caucus; nothing but a 
party caucus, of which we have the strongest evi- 
dence in the perfect unanimity of those who as- 
sembled? Nota vote was given against admis- 
Can there be stronger proof that it was a 


purposes? 





|, to assume its sovereignty. 


|ereignty. It may 


But I go further. It was not only a party cau- 


cus, for party purposes, but a criminal meeting, a 


meeting to subvert the authority of the State, and 
I know not whether 


is long without; but I do aver, if there be suc 


| an act, or if the common law be in force in the | 
was the creature of the States; formed by their |! State, the actors in that meeting might be indicted, || 
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tried, and punished, for the very act on which it is 
now proposed to admit the State into the Union. If 
such a meeting as this were to undertake to speak 
in the name of South Carolina, we would speed- 
ily teach its authors what they owed to the an- 
thority and dignity of tne State. The act was 
not only in contempt to the authority of the State 
of Michigan, but a direct insult on this Govern- 
ment. Here is a self-created meeting, convened 
for a criminal object, which has dared to present 
to this Government an act of theirs, and to expect 
that we are to receive this irregular and criminal 
act as a fulfillment of the condition which we had 
prescribed for the admission of the State! Yet 
I fear, forgetting our own dignity, and the rights 
of Michigan, that we are about to recognize the 
validity of the act, and quietly to submit to the 
insult. 

The year 1836 is destined to mark the most re- 
markable change in our political institutions since 
the adoption of the Constitution. The events of 
the year have made a deeper innovation on the 
principles of the Constitution, and evinced a 
stronger tendency to revolution, than any which 
have occurred from its adoption to the present 
day. Sir, [addressing the Vice President,} daty 
compels me to speak of facts intimately con- 
nected with yourself. In deference to your feel- 
ings as Presiding Officer of this body, I shall 
speak of them with all possible reserve — much 
more reserve than I should otherwise have done 
if you did not occupy that seat. Among the first 
of these events, which I shall notice, is the cau- 
cus of Baltimore; that, too, like the Ann Arbor 
caucus, has been dignified with the name of the 
convention of the people. This caucus was got 
up under the countenance and express authority 
of the President himself; and its edict, appoint- 
ing you his successor, has been sustained, not 
only by the whole patronage and power of the 
Government, but by its active personal influence 
and exertion. Through its instrumentality he has 
succeeded in controlling the voice of the people, 
and for the first time the President has appointed 
his successor; and thus the first great step of con- 
verting our Government into monarchy has been 
achieved. These are solemn and ominous facts. 
No one who has examined the result of the last 
election can doubt their truth. It is now certain 
that you are not the free and unbiassed choice of 
the people of these United States. If left to your 
own popularity, without the active and direct in- 
fluence of the President, and the power and pat- 
ronage of the Government, acting through a mock 
convention of the people, instead of the highest, 
you would, in all probability, have been the low- 
est of the candidates. 

During the same year, the State in which this 
ill-omened caucus convened has been agitated by 
revolutionary movements of the most alarming 
character. Assuming’ the dangerous doctrines 
that they were not bound to obey the injunctions 
of the Constitution because it did not place the 
powers of the State in the hands of an unchecked 
numerical majority, the electors belonging to the 
party of the Baltimore caucus who had been 
chosen to appoint the State Senators, refused to 
perform the functions for which they had been 
elected, with the deliberate intention to subvert the 
Government of the State, and reduce her to the 
Territorial condition, tillanew Government could 
be formed. And now we have before us a meas- 
ure, not less revolutionary, but of an opposite char- 
acter. In the case of Maryland, those who under- 
took, without the authority of law, or Constitu- 
tion, to speek and act in the name of the peorle 
of the State, proposed to place her out of the 
Union by reducing her from a State to a Territo- 
ry, but in this, those who in like manner under- 
took to act for Michigan, have assumed the au- 
thority to bring her into the Union without her 
consent, on the very condition which she had re- 
jected by a convention of the people convened 
under the authority of the State. If we shall sanc- 
tion the authority of the Michigan caucus, to force 


‘| a State into the Union without its assent, why 
| Michigan has yet passed laws to guard her sov- | 

be that she has not had time to || 
|| enact laws for this purpose, which no ae 


| might we not here sanction a similar caucus in 
Maryland, if one had been called to place the State 
out of the Union? 

These occurrences, which have distinguished 
the past year, mark the commencement of no 
ordinary change in our political system. They 
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announce the ascendency of the caucus system over 
the regul.rly constituted authorities of the country. 
I have long anticipated this event. In early life 
my attention was attracted to the working of the 
caucus system. It was my fortune to spend five 
or six years of my youth in the northern portion 
of the Union, where, unfortunately, the system 
nas so long prevailed. Though young, I was old 
enough to take interest in public affairs, and to 
notice the working of this odious party machine; 
and after reflection, with the experience then ac- 
quired, has long satisfied me that, in the course 
of time, the edicts of the caucus would event- 
ually supessede the authority of law and Con- 
stitution. We have at last arrived at the com- 
mencement of this great change, which is destined 
to go on till it has consummated itself in the en- 
tire overthrow of all legal and constitutional au- 
thority, unless speedily and effectually resisted. 

he reason is obvious; for obedience and dis- 
obedience to the edicts of the caucus, where the 
system is firmly established, are more certainly 
and effectually rewarded and punished, than to 


the laws and Constitution. Disobedience to the | 


former is sure to be followed by complete polit- 
ical disfranchisement. It deprives the unfortu- 
nate individual who falls under its vengeance of 
all public honors and emoluments, and consigns 
him, if dependent on the Government, to pov- 
erty and obscurity; while he who bows down 
before its mandates, it matters not how mon- 


strous, secures to himself the honors of the State | 
—becomes rich and distinguished and powerful. | 


Offices, jobs, and contracts, flow on him and his 
connections. But to obey the law and respect 


the Constitution, for the most part, brings little | 


except the approbation of conscience—a reward 
indeed high and noble, and prized by the virtu- 
ous above all others; but, unfortunately, little 
valued by the mass of mankind. It is easy to 
see what must be the end, unless, indeed, an ef- 
fective remedy be applied. Are we so blind as 
not to see in this why it is that the advocates of 
this biill—the friends of the system—are so tena- 
cious on the point that Michigan should be ad- 
mitted on the authority of the Ann Arbor caucus, 
and on no other? Do we not see why the amend- 
ment proposed by myself to admit her by re- 
scinding the condition imposed at the last session 
should be so strenuously opposed? Why, even 


the preamble would not be surrendered, though | 


many of our friends were willing to vote for the 
bill on that slight concession, in their anxiety to 
admit the State. 


And here let me say that I listened with atten- | 


tion to the speech of the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Crirrenpen.] I know the clearness of his 
understanding, and the soundness of his heart, 
and | am persuaded, in declaring that his objection 
to the Sal en confined to the preamble, that he 
has not investigated the subject with the attention 
it deserves. I feel the objections to the preamble 
are not without some weight; but the true and 
insuperable objections lie far deeper in the facts 
of the case, which would still exist were the pre- | 
amble expunged. Itis these which render it im- 
possible to pass this bill without trampling under 
foot the rights of the States, and subverting the | 
first principles of our Government. 
require but a few steps more to effect a complete | 
revolution, and the Senator from North Carolina 
has taken‘the first. I willexplain. If you wish | 
to mark the first indications of a revolution, the | 
commencement of those profound changes in the 
character of a people which are working beneath, 
before a ripple appears on the surface, look to the 
change of language; you will first notice it in the | 
altered meaning of important words, and which, 
as it indicates a change in the feelings and prin- 
ciples of the people, become in turn a powerful 
instrument in accelerating the change, till an en- 
tire revolution is effected. The remarks of the 
Senator will illustrate whatI have said. He told 
us that the terms ‘convention of the people,”’ 
were of very uncertain meaning, and difficult to | 
be defined, but that their true meaning was, any | 


meeting of the people in their individual and pri- |, 


mary character for political purposes. I know | 


‘it is difficult to define complex terms; that is, to | 


enumerate all the ideas that belong to them, and | 
exclude all that do not; but there is always, in | 
the most complex, some prominent idea which | 


It would | 
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marks the meaning of the term, and in relation to | withqut its excellence, we need no better Proof 


which there is usually no disagreement. Thus, 
according to the old meaning, (and which I had 
still supposed was its legal and constitutional 
meaning,) a convention of the people invariably 
implied a meeting of the people, either by them- 
selves, or by delegates expressly chosen for the 
purpose, in their high sovereign authority, in ex- 
pressed contradistinction to such assemblies of 
individuals in their private character, or having 
only derivative authority. It is, in a word, a 
meeting of the people in the majesty of their pow- 
er—in that in which they may rightfully make 
or abolish constitutions, and put up or put down 
governments at their pleasure. Such was the 
august conception which formerly entered the 
_mind of every American when the terms ‘ con- 
vention of the people ’’ were used. But now, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the dominant party, as we 
are told on the authority of the Senator from 
North Carolina, it means any meeting of individ- 
uals for political purposes, and, of course, applies 
to the meeting at Ann Arbor, or any other party 
caucus for party purposes, which the leaders 
choose to designate as a convention of the people. 
It is thus the hightest authority known to our 
laws and Constitution is gradually sinking to 
the level of those meetings which regulate the 
operation of political parties, and through which 
the edicts of their leaders are announced, and their 


authority enforced; or, rather, to speak more cor- | 


rectly, the latter are gradually rising to the author- 


pletely confounded; when the distinction between 
a caucus and the convention of the people shall 
be completely obliterated, which the definition of 
the Senator, and the acts of this body on this bill, 
would lead us to believe is not far distant, this 
fair political fabric of ours, erected by the wisdom 
and patriotism of our ancestors, and once the gaze 
‘and admiration of the world, will topple to the 
ground in ruins. . 
It has, perhaps, been too much my habit to 
| look more to the future and less to the present, 
' than is wise; but such is the constitution of mind, 
| that when I see before me the indications of causes 
calculated to effect important changes in our po- 
litical condition, I am led irresistibly to trace them 
to their sources, and follow them out in their con- 
sequences. Language has been held in this dis- 
cussion which is clearly revolutionary in its char- 
acter and tendency, and which warns us of the 
approach of the period when the struggle will be 
between the conservatives and the destructives. I 
understood the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bucnanan] as holding language countenancing 
the principle that the will of a mere numerical 
majority is paramount to the authority of law 
and constitution. He did not, indeed, distinctly 
announce this principle; but it might be fairly 
inferred from what he said; for he told us the 
people of a State, where a constitution gives the 
same weight to a smaller as to a greater number, 


might take the remedy into their own hand, | 


| meaning, as I understood him, that a mere ma- 
| jority might, at their pleasure, subvert the con- 
stitution and government of a State, which he 
seemed to think was the essence of democracy. 


stand a day against such doctrines, and yet we 


| glory in it as the best in the Union. It is a con- 


stitution which respects all the great interests of 
the State, giving to each a separate and distinct 


| by means of which the feebler interests are pro- 
tected against the preponderance of the greater. 
We call our State a republic—a commonwealth, 
not a democracy; and let me tell the Senator it is 
a far more popular government than if it had been 
based on the simple principle of the numerical 
majority. It takes more voices to put the machine 


| of government in motion than in those that the 
| Senator would consider more popular. It repre- 


| sents all the interests of the State, and is in fact 
the government of the people, in the true sense 
of the term, and not that of the mere majority, or 
the dominant interests. 
I am not familiar with the constitution of Ma- 
ryland, to which the Senator alluded, and cannot 
therefore speak of its structure with confidence; 
| but I believe it to be somewhat similar in its char- 
acter toourown. That it is a government not 





ity of the former. When they come to be com- | 


Our little State bas a constitution that could not | 


| voice in the management of its political affairs, | 


GLOBE. 





|| than the fact that, though within the shadow of 
|| executive influence, it has nobly and successfully 
'| resisted all the seductions by which a corrupt and 
|| artful Administration, with almost boundless 
'| patronage, has tempted to seduce her into jts 
1 ranks, «— 
|| Looking, then, to the approaching struggle, | 
| take my stand immovably. J amaconcervatiye jn, 
| its broadest and fullest sense, and such I shall eyey 
|| remain, unless, indeed, the Government shall becom, 
|| so corrupt and disordered that nothing short of revo. 
|| lution can reform it. I solemnly believe that oyr 
'| political system is, in its purity, not only the best 
|| that ever was formed, but the best possible that 
|| can be devised for us. It is the only one by which 
'| free States, so populous and wealthy, and oc. 
|| cupying so vast an extent of territory, can pre. 
|| servetheir liberty. Thus thinking, I cannot hope 
| for a better. Having no hope of a better, I ama 
|| conservative; and because I am aconservative, I am 
'| a States-rights man. I believe that in the rights of 
|| the States are to be found the only effectual means 
| of checking the overaction of this Government; 
|| to resist its tendency to concentrate all power 
‘| here, and to prevent a departure from the Con. 
|| stitution; or, in case of one, to restore the Goy.- 
| ernment to its original simplicity and purity, 
|| State interposition, or, to express it more fully, 
| the right of a State to interpose her sovereign 
voice as one of the parties to our constitutional 
|, compact, against the encroachments of this Gov. 
ernment, is the only means of sufficient potency 
| to effect all this; and I am, therefore, its advo- 
|, cate. I rejoiced to hear the Senators from North 
| Carolina (Mr. Brown] and from Pennsylvania 
| (Mr. Bucnanan] do us the justice to distinguish 
|| between nullification and the anarchical and rey- 


‘ 


‘| olutionary movements in Maryland and Pennsy!- 
‘| vania. I know they did not intend it as a com- 
| pliment; but I regard it as the highest. They 
‘| are right. Day and night are not more different 
| —more unlike in everything. They are unlike 
| in their principles, their objects, and their con- 
|| sequences. 
shall not stop to make good this assertion, as 
I might easily do. The occasion does not call for 
| it. Asa conservative, and a States-rights man, 
| or, if you will have it, a nullifier, I have, and shall 
| resist all encroachments on the Constitution, 
‘| whether it be the encroachment of this Govern- 
| ment on the States, or the opposite; the Execu- 
|| tive on Congress, or Congress on the Executive. 
|| My creed is to hold both Governments, and all 
|| the departments of each, to their proper sphere, 
| and to maintain the authority of the laws and the 
| Constitution againstall revolutionary movements. 
| I believe the means which our system furnishes 
to preserve itself are ample, if fairly understood 
‘| and applied, and I shall resort to them, however 
| corrupt and disordered the times, so long as there 
‘is hope of reforming the Government. The re- 
‘| sult is in the hands of the Disposer of events. It 
is my part to do my duty. Yet, while I thus 
| openly avow myself a conservative, God forbid | 
i; should ever deny the glorious right of rebellion 
‘and revolution. Should corruption and oppres- 
‘| sion become intolerable, and cannot otherwise be 
thrown off—if liberty must perish, or the Gov- 
‘| ernment be overthrown, I would not hesitate, at 
|| the hazard of life, to resort to revolution, and to 
| tear een nee eee could neither 
| be reformed nor borne by freemen; but I trust in 
|| God things will never come to that pass. I trust 
|| never to see such fearful times; for fearful, indeed, 
i| aw would be, if they should ever befall us. It 
|| is the last experiment, and not to be thought of 
| till common sense and the voice of mankind would 
or the resort. 
| Before I resume my seat, I feel called on to make 
| a few brief remarks on a doctrine of fearful im- 
'| port which has been broached in the course of this 
| debate—the right to repeal laws granting bank 
| charters, and, of course, of railroads, turnpikes, 
| and joint stock companies. It is a doctrine of 
|, fearful import, and calculated to do infinite mis- 
| chief. There are countless millions vested in such 
| stocks, and it is a description of property of the 
|| most delicate character. To touch it is almost to 
|| destroy it. But, while I enter my protest against 
‘| all such doctrines, I have been greatly alarmed 
with the thoughtless precipitancy (not to use & 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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stronger phrase) with which the most extensive | nothing to retract, nothing to alter; time has made 
and dangerous privileges have been granted of | no change in my convictions, unless it be to 
jate. It can end in no good, and, I fear, may be | Strengthen and confirm them. It would, there- 
the cause of convulsions hereafter. We already | fore, be unnecessary for me to touch again that 
feel the effects on the currency, which noone com- || branch of the subject, were it not that the argu- 
tent of judging but must see isin an unsound | ments upon the other side have, year after year, 
condition. I must say, (for truth compels me,) I || been reiterated and reinforced. The subject which 
have ever distrusted the banking system, at least || had been thus considered, discussed, decided, and 
in its present form, both in this country and Great | laid aside, is thus revived from time to time, and 
Britain. Jt will not stand the test of time; but I || the arguments upon the one side, with a perse- 
trust that all shocks or sudden revolutions may be || verance worthy of a better cause, are again and 
avoided, and that it may gradually give way be- | again shown up before the public, while those 
fore some sounder anil better regulated system of || which sustained that resolution, having once been 
credit, which the growing intelligence of the age || triumphant, are since permitted to sleep. I feel 
may devise. That a better may be substituted I || the impolicy of our course in this; for hence im- 
cannot doubt, but of what it shall consist, and || pressions have taken root, and opinions have 
how it shall finally supersede the present uncer- || grown up in society, which constant vigilance 
tain and fluctuating currency, time alone can de- || and constant effort, and constantly uniting at all 
termine. All I can see is, that the present must, || times, and pressing the contest, would have kept 
one day or another, come to an end, or be greatly | down. But it was a natural course; it arose from 
modified, if that, indeed, can save it from an en- || the repugnance which we all feel to turn toa sub- 
tire overthrow, It has within itself the seeds of || ject on which the mind has exerted its powers, 
its own destruction. ' || and retrace the path which we have already trod- 
- Se || den, after it is divested of the charm of novelty 
EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. || and the freshness of original thought. But let gen- 
sae || tlemen be assured, once for all, and let the coun- 
Q || try be assured, that we abandon no ground which 
SPEECH OF HON. THOS. E WING, cain assumed, and heretofore etieta Yet, 
OF OHIO, |, though I will not go fully into the subject now, | 
Iy tHe Senate, January 16, 1837, will attempt a brief analysis of the arguments 
] | which, on a former occasion, I presented at large 
On the resolution to expunge a part of the Journal for the || to the Senate. 
cesaton of 1603-34, It is perhaps necessary, in the first place, to 
Mr. EWING addressed the Senate as follows: say something of the character of the resolution 
Mr. Presipent: Since the first presentation of | of 1834, and to define as nearly as possible what 
this resolution, it has always been my purpose to | we understood itto import. Gentlemen say, that 
say something upon it, before it should be brought | in its terms it conveyed censure of the act of the 
to a final decision; but I was aware, from indica- | President, and pains are taken to show that its 
tions not to be mistaken, both at the time it was || words imported censure. Now, sir, this argu- 
first presented, and at each subsequent session | ment was wholly unnecessary; this declaration 
when it was brought forward, that the moverdid | useless; a simple inquiry would have settled the 
not design to bring it then to the issue. Indeed, || fact; for, so far as 1 was concerned in this matter, 
] well knew that it was deemed necessary, asa (and in thisI believe I differed but little from those 
pending measure to agitate and excite the coun- || with whom I acted,) I intended no praise, no 
try. Every movement with reference to itshowed || laudation of the President or his executive act; 
that such was its purpose; and hence, after several | that was not my object in voting for the resolu- 
months’ discussion Jast year, when there wasa | tion. I thought the President, in that act, had 
clear Administration majority in the Senate, and | broken the laws and violated the Constitution of 
when the long session gave ample time for delib- || our country, and | intended to say so. I meant 
eration and decision, it was permitted to expire || to speak the language of an American Senator, 
on the table, though a vote uponit was challenged | and a free American citizen; and the same lan- 
by its opponents. But now, at this moment, |, guage which | uttered then, I now reiterate, and 
its power being expanded—every thing being ef- | would, on a like occasion, again embody it in the 
fected by it which can be expected or hoped from || form of a resolution. It has also been said that 
it—now it must come, and at once, toa final vote. || this resolution attributes evil motives to the Pres- 
And gentlemen upon this side of the House, who | ident in the performance of this act, and that the 
have been called upon to discussit—who, because | act enetten against the Constitution, joined 
they would not, heretofore, when they saw that || with the motive imputed, forms the subject of 
it was but a farce, discuss it—are denied a single | impeachment. This is wholly unfounded in fact. 
day—nay, they are not allowed one hour, of || The resolution attributes no motive whatever. It 
which it is in the power ofa fixed and determined || speaks in the decorous and, at the same time, 
majority to deprive them. No courtesy to indi- || dignified language in which one of the legislative 
viduals, which has been usual with this body, or, | branches of our Government may properly speak 
rather, a part of its very constitution and nature, | of the executive or of the codrdinate branch. We 
can procure the slightest relaxation ofthe ironrule | believed that the legislative rights and powers of 
which seems to be laid down for us; the small || the Senate had been encroached upon by the Pres- 
faver of a day to deliberate, or a night to rest, is || ident, and that we who exercised those powers 
denied; if we ask for an adjournment, even atthis || for the time being, as trustees of the people, were 
late hour, when all occupation should be suspend- | called upon to defend or at least to assert them. 
ed, and all labor cease, we hear the cry of ** Vo, | 
no,” and ‘* The yeas and nays, the yeas and nays,’’ || resolution; and by that means, and in that way, 
coming from a quarter which, however it may be || we did assert its rights under the Constitution, 
respected, is never disobeyed. Gentlemen have || and we declared that those rights had been vio- 
their reasons, doubtless. Ileave them to weigh the || lated; but we charged no motive. Gentlemen 
importance of those reasons, and to estimate the || insist that there is impeachable matter charged in 
propriety of their course. And, subjectto all the || the face of this resolution; and when we deny it, 
isadvantages under which I labor, the extreme || because no motive is charged, they turn and say 
lateness of the hour, great bodily fatigue, and a || we have abandoned our ground; that we soften 
Want of time to arrange my thoughts, and cast || down and palliate to avoid the effect of ovr own 
them into form, and give them coherence, I pro- || act. This, also, is putting a false face upon the 
ceed—rather than sit by in silence—I proceed to || whole matter. I, for one, personaily, never said, 
the discussion of this deeply exciting question. || and never believed, that the President was actu- 
I will not enter again fully into a consideration || ated in this matter by those high motives of pub- 








of the reasons that sustain the resolution of the | lic interest which ought to govern the Executive | 


Senate of the 28th day of March, 1834, which it» | of a great nation. I never thought so; I never 
18 now proposed to expunge from the Journalsof | said so; and I have not wavered in my opinion; 
the Senate. At the time when those resolutions | but that opinion which was my own, was never 
were under discussion, I gave reasons, so far as || incorporated into the resolutioneither in language 
my action was concerned, fully, and in detail. I 
have reéxamined those reasons since, when any | for itself,and speak its own language; and let the 
excitement to which the occasion may be sup- | opinions of each of those who supported it be 
posed to have given rise had subsided, andIfind | their own—be they strong or weak, firm or wa- 
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This body could speak in that matter only by | 


'| or in substance. Then let the resolution stand | 


~ 


SENATE. 


vering; but let those private and individual opin- 
ions be kept distinct from the resolution, and let 
us be met in the argument fairly, not misrepre- 
sented. 

I presume it will be admitted that it is in the 
ower of Congress and the President, conjointly, 
be a law, to place the public treasure in such a 
situation that it will not be in the direct and im- 
mediate possession and control of the President. 
Perhaps | ask too much, by way of concession, 
considering the temper and character of the pres- 
ent times; but the time has been, and, I trust, will 
be again, when it would strike any American 
statesman as a self-evident proposition. The Con- 
stitution declares that no money shall be drawn 
from the public Treasury, except upon appropri- 
ations made by law; and if the Executive be a 
unit, as has been sometimes contended; and if the 
keeping of the treasure be necessarily an execu- 
tive office; and if the drawing of money from the 
Treasury be also an executive office, the keeping 
of the treasure and the drawing from the Treasury 
be both done by the same hand, then have the 
framers of our Constitution failed, miserably 
failed, in their attempt to adjust its checks and 
balances—in their attempt to place the sword and 
the purse of the nation in separate and distinct 
hands. ‘To say that money shall not be drawn 
from the Treasury except by appropriations made 
by law, and yet place the whole treasure of the 
nation in the hands of the Executive, who is (ac- 
cording to the political creed of gentlemen) the 
disbursing officer also, would be an excess of 
weakness almost approaching to idiocy. 

If, then, it were in the power of Congress to 
place the public treasure out of the immediate 
control of the President, it was done in the law 
chartering the late Bank of the United States. The 
— moneys were placed in deposit in that bank 

y the law; the bank, therefore, became the Treas- 
ury; for that is the Treasury where the public 
treasure is deposited and kept. The Constitution 
declares that money shall not be drawn from this 
Treasury except by appropriations made pursu- 
ant to law, and the law provides that the deposits 
(or, in other words, the treasure) shall remain in 
that bank, unless removed by the Secretary of 

| the Treasury, (not by the President,) and for 
reasons which he (the Secretary) shall make 
known to Congress. So stand, or rather so stood, 
| the Constitution and the law—as the safe-guards 
of the publictreasure. Could the President touch, 
could he possess himself of that treasure witli- 
| out an infraction of the law and a violation of the 
Constitution? Could he, by a straightforward, 
direct act, in his own name, and by his own power, 
|, unaided by any instrument which he might fash- 
ion for himself, or which the Constitution had 
placed in his hands for other purposes? If he 
could not, is the act the less illegal or unconstitu- 
tional when done by indirection? All admit that 
|| a direct order from the President would not have 
| touched public funds, and that the immediate 
keepers of those funds would not have been bound 
|, to obey, or even have been justified in obeying, 
such order. But the law placed in the hands of 
|| the President an instrument with which it could 
,| be done, and with which it was done; and { shall 
|| now show that it was done by putting a lawful 
instrument to an unlawful use. 

The Constitution places the collection of the 

revenues of the United States in Congress; and 
| the spirit of that provision, coupled with the other 
|| provision which requires a law of Congress to 
draw money from the Treasury, clearly fixes the 
custody of those revenues, when collected, in the 
‘| same hands; and the several laws passed shortly 
:, after the adoption of the Constituuon, separating 
our Government into Departments, and appoint- 
ing their heads, recognize and keép up this prin- 
|| ciple. In those acts the Department of Siate 1s 
| called an ‘* Executive Department.’’ So with the 
| Department of War; and both communicate di- 
rectly with the President, and not wigh Congress, 
|| while the Treasury Department is not styled ex- 
|| ecutive, and is made to communicate directly with 
|| Congress. Thus is explained the intent of the 
| framers of the Constitution, and the understand- 
ing which a cotemporaneous Congress had of 
its provisions. 
| Rut gentlemen here seize upon general termes 
used in that instument, and would make them 
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overturn its most particular and express provis- 
ions. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sreance} says that, by the express language of 
the Constitution, ** all executive power is vested 
in the President.’’ ‘The Senator has interpolated 
a word, and an important one. ‘The Constitution 
does not say ** all;’’ its letter does not, its spirit 
does not. The language of the Constitution 
is, ‘‘the executive power,’’&c.; but gentlemen, 
assuming that ALL executive power is granted, 
then exercise their ingenuity to find how many 
of the powers of our Government may be called 
executive, and all that can be included within that 
sweeping and undefinable term they attribute to 
the President. But the Constitution does not say 
‘Calls’? and if it did, the term, as it is elsewhere 
limited, would not justify their conclusions. An- 
other clause in the Constitution does grant * ALL 
the legislative powers’’ to Congress; and yet the 
same instrument, in another of its articles, con- 
fers a large and important portion of those pow- 
ers upon the President. ‘The judicial power is 
vested in a Supreme Court of the United States, 
and such inferior courts as Congress shall, from 
time to time, appoint; and yet the same instru- 
ment vests in the Senate of the United States an 
important portion of those judicial powers—the 
trial of impeachments. It vests in the President 
‘*the executive power;’’ and in another article 
gives to the Senate of the United States a most 
important share in that executive power. Gentle- 
men who contend that all power executive in its 
nature must follow this general grant, and who 
go for the exact separation, by distinct lines, of 
the three great powers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, and their investment in three separate, 
uncontrolled, irresponsible branches, seem to me, 
with all deference, to understand little of the na- 
ture of government. If those powers were ex- 
actly separated, so that each stood entirely un- 
checked and alone, the executive power, being the 
stronger—indeed, the only power capable of ac- 
tion—having drawn to itself, and, according to 
gentlemen, being entitled to, the custody of the 
treasure of the nation, would be independent of 
all others, and above them all, and all must be 
absorbed and swallowed up in its vortex. 

I have said that the executive act, which the 
resolution of March, 1834, condemns, was, in the 
language of that resolution, in derogation of both 
the Constitution and law. ‘This I shall attempt 
to establish. 

it was against law. The act of Congress in- 
corporating the Bank of the United States was a 
law containing in itself a contract as soon as ac- 
cepted by the bank, and it was a contract for a 
good a valuable consideration; this contract 
was violated in its spirit and intent, (and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Strange] will 
not, | presume, deny that this contract had a 
spirit as well as letter, if the Constitution has 
not.) It was violated in its spirit, and so vio- 


case, an action of jaw could have been sustained 
and damages recovered. This contract was that 
the public money should be deposited in the bank, 
and should be continued there in deposit, until 
removed by the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
reasons which he was required to lay before Con- 
gress. For this, among other things, the bank 
agreed to transmit the public funds, wheresoever 
wanted, frge of charge, and it paid in cash a large 
bonus to the Government. 
it seems to me perfectly obvious, and even self- 
evident, that the public deposits could not be re- 
moved unless there were some just financial cause 
for removal. It could not be done to try experi- 
ments, nor to test its effect upon the public mind, 
but for some fiscal reason, of which the Secretary 
of the Treasury had official cognizance, and which 
he, as the fiscal agent, could make known to Con- 
gress. ‘The removal, too, must, in order to con- 
form to this law, be an act of the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself, his own official act, his 
own reason approving, and his own will moving 
him to itsexecution. Itmust have been likewise 
a Secretary, the regular officer of the Government 
appointed to perform the general duties of that 
office, and to whose duties this was but incidental 
and additional; not an officer appointed for the 
sule and only purpose of doing this act, and 
pledged or committed to the act befor: his appoint- 


inal evasion of right and justice, which would | 
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ap - “ 
/ment. If this were not the case, the reference to || in consequence of that insolvency; and the 


the Secretary of the Treasury and the require- | 
ment of his reasons were but a mockery, a crim- || 


stamp fraud upon any private contract. I have 
thus shown what ought to have been done ac- 
cording to a fair and just construction of this law 


and contract; 1 will now show what was in fact | 


| done. 


Just after the adjournment.of Congress, and but | 
a few weeks after an inquiry in the House of || 


| Representatives, and a decision that the public 


deposits were safe in the Bank of the United States, 


| the President set on foot negotiations with the 


State banks, with a view to the removal of the 


ry 16, 


appointed by the President to settle the a 


aries of a contract with some of the State banks 
declares that he will bring the Bank of the United 


| States, as a reptile, to the feet of the Executiys 


Then, with all this executive power and executive 
influence directed againstit; with this large amoun, 


| of public deposits to be suddenly and capricious} 
| withdrawn, while at the same time the party pregg 


_resounded through the Union the approachi 


prostration and destruction of the bank; while the 


| institution was assailed on all sides, and unad. 
_ vised of the _ at which the next attack wags 


| to be made, 


| deposits; this without the consent or concurrence || 
of the then Secretary of the Treasury to the re- | 


| deed. 


moval, but with his known and avowed opinion 


against the propriety as well as the legality of the | 


act. I speak now of Secretary McLane, who was 


ask you, sir, and I ask every can- 
did man, whether the men who managed the 
affairs of that institution, whose public and whoge 
private characters also were ina high degree jp. 
volved in making good its defense, I ask whether 
they can be censured, with any show or color of 


| justice, for using all the lawful means which were 
consulted by the President, and required to do the | 


He would not lend himself to be the in- || 


| strument for any such purpose; he refused, and || 


| was removed from that office, toa higher itis true, || duty to the public at large, required it. 


but removed so that he was out of the way, and 
could not prevent the measure. He was of opin- | 


ion that the deposits could not legally be removed | 


placed in their hands to sustain and support the 
credit of the institution. 
Sir, not only their duty to themselves, but their 


If that 


| bank had fallen beneath the weight of the Exec. 


without a reason, and that the reasons alleged as | 


existing were unfounded or insufficient. Now, 


of the law, the bank had a right to the judgment | 


of Mr. McLane, then Secretary of the 


on that subject, and was entitled to all the bene- 
| fit of his judgment and his volition; and it was a || 
| breach—or worse, a dishonest evasion—of that | 
| contract to put that Secretary out of the Way, his || 
| opinion having been taken, and because his opin- || 
_ion was taken, and put another in his place in | 


order to try the experiment upon and by that | 


other, especially as the then Secretary was not 


reasury, | 


utive arm, it would have dragged down with it 


| most of the banks in the Union, and it would have 


caused much individual distress, bankruptcy, and 


yw, || ruin. Hence every principle of self-preservation, 
| | contend that, according to any fair construction | 


every motive of patriotism and of duty, united to 
impel those men to use every means so to guard 
and fortify and defend their institution, so that it 


|| would stand the shock; and they did guard it and 


defend it, so that it withstood a power before 


| which the Bank of England would have fallen, 


even in its most palmy days. Perhaps they for. 
tified their fortress more strongly than actual 
necessity required; perhaps they overrated the 


| strength of the enemy, and were not fully con- 


| scious of their own; perhaps they remained in 


| even accused of the slightest impropriey in his | 
| judgment or in his acts. His promotion to a supe- 
_ rior office shows that he had not lost the confi- | 


dence of the Executive. 


| moved, and Mr. Duane appointed specially to 
| perform the act. He was approached on the sub- | 
| ject immediately after his appointment in a man- | 
/ner which touched his spirit and wounded his | 
| pride, and by an individual from whose commu- 


| nion he shrunk with disgust. 


| by the President himself, but at last refused, be- | sented on this floor. 


He was pressed 


cause the reasons for the act were insufficient, 


| and he was removed; and so faras executive dis- 
| appointment and party slander could do it, he was 


| him, the act was done. 


disgraced. 


Mr. McLane was re- || ger, but of duty; and their success has conferred 


their entrenchments after the siege was raised, or 


|| the power of the assailants had become exhausted; 


but if they erred, it was on the side, not of dan- 


a lasting benefiton the country. This much I have 
thought xed to say in behalf of those gentle- 
men, with whom I have some acquaintance, but 
no connection of any kind; and I say it as an act 


| of common justice towards them, who have been 


| attacked, and whose acts have been misrepre- 


The Senator from North Carolina, [Mr, 


| StRaNGE,] in the abundance of his charity, de- 


The President then called in a third | 


Secretary, who had pronounced an opinion before || 
| his appointment, and by the President, through | 


Now I say that, if ina 


| parallel case between individuals this course had 
| been pursued by one party towards the other, any 


court or jury would decide, any honest commu- 


—shamefully violated. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucn- | 


| ANAN,} in his zeal to vindicate the acts of the || 
| President, and testify his gratitude to him, has || 
| done injustice to some of his own constituents—to 


men in all the relations of life, social and official, 
as correct and honorable as himself. 


clares that he does not accuse Senators of taking 
bribes of the Bank of the United States. He ac- 

uits them of the foul charge, as he really believes 
they were not bribed. The Senate are much in- 


| debted to the, honorable member for his decree of 


| their judge. 


acquittal, especially as they never constituted him 
But what right has he, or what right 


| has any man who is not himself shameless, in the 


|| nity would declare, that the contract was violated i 
lated that, as between individuals in a parallel | 


presence of this body or elsewhere, to entertain 


|| the infamous proposition for a moment; to speak 


| of it in terms of either denial or belief; to refer 


| to it at all, except to consign the base slanderers 


who invented and who uttered it, to the depth of 


_infamy which their atrocious falsehoods have 


| merited ? 
The gentle- || 


| man said that the directors of the Bank of the Uni- | 
‘ted States, for political effect, for the purpose of | 
| operating upon the elections, and compelling a re- 


Under this contract, | 


charter of the bank, first threw outa large amount 


| of bank paper, and created a delusive prosperity, 


then suddenly contracted their issues, in order to 


| distress the community, and make them cry out 


fora recharter. This, sir, is not true in the con- 
nection and the manner in which it is stated; it 


| is not true in fact, to say nothing about motive. | 


| The bank did not contract its issues until it had | 


| received notice, unofiicial, it is true, but not until | 
| it had received notice that the deposits would be 
| withdrawn, and that the Executive power and in- || 


| to discredit and des'roy it. 


fluence would be directed against the institution 
The documents laid 


| upon our table during that agitating session con- 


clusively show this fact. The public prints of 
the day on the side of the Administration show 


But there are bounds to the liberality 
of the Senator from North Carolina. He thinks, 
if I have comprehended him, that gentlemen here 
who were counsel for the Bank of the United States 
may have been warped in their feelings and judg- 
ment from that cause, to form opinions which no 
unbiassed or intelligent man could form, and to 
do acts which no honest man having an intellect 
much above idiocy could do. The Senator has 
not told us where or how, or among whom, he 
has formed his opinion of the bar, especially of 
those who are admitted to be among its best and 
most honorable and most enlightened members. 

Mr. STRANGE explained: He did not sa 
that gentlemen who were counsel for the ba 
were biassed from that eause, but that they were 
warped by political excitement. 


|* Mr. EWING. I am happy to receive the ex- 
_ planation of the Senator from North Carolina, 
and yet 1 am at a loss to comprehend how he 


it. The speeches of Senators in this body at that | 


time showit. By all these the bank was declared 
to be insolvent, and unworthy of credit. The 


| public deposits were said to be unsafe in its vaults, 


used the fact of the employment of some gentle- 
men as legal counsel for the bank, and the state- 
ments of that bank following, with a ‘* but,”’ the 
eneral acquittal of direct and naked bribery. 
ut however these engagements may have beep 
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sapposed by him or others to operate on the 

cads of gentlemen with whom they were made, 
rf certainly never affected mine, as I never was 
pie case the counsel of that institution. Still 


| know not but the same influence may be brought | 


sanally home to me, for 1, in several cases, prof- 


ited by the litigation of the bank by engagements 


an the opposite side, which engagements I should 


over have had if there had been no bank to bring 
suits against those who employed me to defend 
them. So that, on the whole, I believe I must 
pyen share with my friends here, whom I have 
eonetimes met in the hall below, where justice 
e still administered, and where truth and reason 
and law are not yet outraged orspurned. I must 
even content myself to share with them in the 
imputation of that bias which counselors at law 
are supposed to feel in behalf of those through 
whose means they obtain a cause ina court of 
justice. 

But | do not admit that the Senator’s charge, 
as explained, approaches nearer to the truth than 
that which [ had mistaken for it, and which he 
has just corrected. I, for one, was not moved in 
this matter by political interest or political excite- 
ment. Jt was a subject for cool deliberation and 
sober judgment, and [ brought the powers of my 
mind calmly and patiently to act gipon it; and 
when full conviction followed investigation, and 
my opinion was fixed, J acted in obedience to the 
dictates of that judgment; not under exciternent, 
unless, indeed, a strong feeling of attachment to 
those abstractions called luo and right, which at 


that name. 

I have said, and have attempted to show, that 
the act of the President, in the removal of the 
deposits, was illegal. The Senator from North 
Carolina cannot conceive it possible thatany man 
can hold such an opinion, but he tells us that he 


was himself startled at the b ldness of the act; he | 
feared the pronle would not sustain it. And permit | 


me, with all deference, to say to that gentleman, 


that if the people had not sustained it, he would | 
Ithought | 
it iilegal: so thought twenty-six out of the forty- 


then have been startled at its illegal ty. 
eight Senators in this body: so thought McLane, 
who was made Secretary for the mere purpose of 


doing the act. And when they thought so, their 
political feelings and their personal predilections 


were all on the side of those doing the act which | 
. - . ' 
their judgments condemned. This same act, sir, | 


which startled the Senator from North Carolina 
in his private retreat, startled also the nation; and 
the sensation did not subside until theyand he had 
become used and reconciled to new and extrava- 
gant acts of executive power. 


the popular voice would sustain it. ‘The Senator 
from Virginia near me, (Mr. Rives,] at the close 
of the last session, in aspeech which, { am sorry 
to say, has never found its way into the public 
papers, declared that in this act he thought the 
Executive had gone to the very verge of the Con- 
stitution, but that he had not overstepped it. I 


differ from the Senator from Virginia in this only: | 


I thought he had not only gone to the verge of the 
constitutional boundary, but that he had broken 
over it. That gentleman and myself were sepa- 
rated in opinion by a mere mathematical line— 
ength, without breadth or thickness; for he 
thought, and so stated on the occasion I have 
referred to, that the custody of the public treas- 
ure belonged, by the Constitution, to the Repre- 
sentatives of the States and of the people, and that 
“most any sacrifice ought to be made, in order 
‘0 restore it to theirhands. Butthe Senator from 


North Carolina, whose Opinion, since he has re- | 


covered from the first surprise that the Executive 
“et oceasioned, is, on this subject especially, en- 
utled to very great weight, thinks that no man, 
Possessing botit honesty and sense, could vote for 
the resolution which passed the Senate. 
_Mr. STRANGE. I did not say so. I said 
‘hey could not, unless under strong previous bias. 
Mr. EWING. The explanation amounts to 
but litle. A bias which destroyed the honesty 


or obscured ‘the sense is now introduced, and at- 
‘routed to lighten the odium of the eharge which 
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| course of discussion; but time was not allowed 


There are other | 
gentlemen now on this floor who condemned this | 
act in the strongest terms, until they Knew that | 


Erpunging Resolution—Mr. Ewing. 
oS © 


_ his unqualified language, as I understood it, cast 
upon the former majority of this body. And now, 
the Senator from Virginia, who believed the Pres- 
ident had gone to the very verge of the Constitu- 
tion, and had then possessed himself of the treas- 
ure which, by that Constitution, belonged to the 
Representatives ofthe people, and the Senator from 
North Carolina, who was, in private, ‘startled’? 
by the boldness of the act, until he found thatthe 
people sustained it, are ready to vote censure and 
obloquy upon those Senators who ventured to 
express an opinion before they knew whether 
that opinion would be sustained by the popular 
voice or not. For one, Ll respéct not their opin- 
ions, so elicited and so expressed; and I scorn 
their censure and their reproach. When men use 
language harsh or vindictive, or utter degrading 


| charges against others at least as honorable as 


themselves, they seize atwo-edged sword, which 
often wounds the hand that wields it. Tam will- 
ing to stand tn the ranks in which | then stood, 
and now stand, and receive their onset, no mat- 
ter how fierce and how furious. Iam willing to 
risk the character of the majority which passed 
that resolution for integrity and intelligence, and 
independence of thought and of action, against 
this majority, who is now the instrument of its 
infuriation. And if, in c#hnection with the preg- 
nant incidents of the times, the names of those 
who have taken part in the moving scenes should 
descend, and pass in review before posterity, I 
feel that I have well chosen the rank in which my 


at |, humble name shall stand to receive the judgment 
some times and in some minds warms and kin- | 


dies and glows to enthusiasm, is to be called by | 


of that august tribunal. 

I find that I am desultory and diffuse in my 
me to prepare to be connected and brief. | have 
shown that the removal of the deposits was in 
violation of a contract, and against law. I shall 
now endeavor to make goud the position that it 
was in vi@lation of the Constitution. For this a 
few words will suffice; for it flows, as a conse- 
quence, from the illegality of the act of removal, 
and the conceded point that the Legislature, and 
not the Executive, is the constitutional keeper and 
guardian of the public treasure. The President, 
| if he had seized that treasure by an act of open 


'! and direct violence, and become himself the 
Secretary of the Treasury; so thought Mr. Duane, | 


keeper, in defiance of legislative authority, would, 
|| by the concurrent opinion of all here, have vio- 


| lated that Constitution which made the Legisla- 
| 


ture its keeper. But if, through the exercise of a 
ower which the law (not the Constitution) placed 
in his hands for other purposes, he did, by law- 
ful means, effect this unconstitutional ol ject, does 
it vary the case, or make the violation of the Con- 
stitution less certain? The President had by law 
a right to remove the Secretary of the Treasury, 
though he had no right to seize the public treas- 
ure; but, through the exercise of that power of 
removal, exerted for that distinct and avowed 
| purpose, and that purpose only, he did seize upon 
|| the public treasure, and dispose of it according to 
| his will. Heugsed a lawful weapon to do an ille- 
| gal and uncon&titutional act. This is not difficult 
|| to be comprehended. A man has a legal right to 
| use his own walking-stick, yet it is easy to con- 
| ceive how he may use it illegally. The Senator 
from Virginia admits that the President almost 
|| violated the Constitution: ** hé marched to its 
|| verge.’? I say he overstepped it. 
||  Theseare my reasons forthinkingand for voting 
|| that the executive act of the President in the case 
| referred to was not in accordance with the Con- 
|! stitution and law, but in violation of both; and I 
|| care not how lightly the Senator from North Car- 
| olina may speak of either the sense or honesty 
|| which dictated that opinion and that vote. -Lan- 
| guage such as his on this occasion falls harmless 
| to the ground, or recoils on him who utters it. 
Having proved the statement in the resolution, 
| then the next inquiry is as to our right to spread 
|, iton the record. Gentlemen on the side of the 
|| Administration heap‘upon the act, in this aspect 
|, of it, the terms ** shameful,’’** disgraceful,” “* fla- 
| grant impropriety,”’ all the epithets of detestation 
| and abhorrence which those diligent gentlemen 
| have been able to collect and amass from our whole 
| vocabulary. But let this pass; it amounts to little. 
| Reproach and violence from those who prefess to 
|, pass judgment, leaves an intelligent public (to 
‘' whom is the final appeal) impreased with the con- 
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viction that the discretion of the judge was lost 

in his own passion, They probably will not stop 

to inquire what has become of bis pronri ty. O1 

the one hand, towards the former majority of the 

Senate we have vituperation and reproach fit to 

be cast only ona tenant of Newgue, by a felon. 
like himself; and towards the President tirade 

upon tirade of fulsome flattery which would make 

even a coquette turn sick. Let al! this go to the 

country; adiseerning public will see what | see— 

motives, not to be named or avowed, lying deep 

in the breasts of those who say and do these 

things—deep, but not hidden, and prompting them, 

or rather goading them, on to the act. As the 

deed is to be done, | am glad it comes inthe form 

and is pressed in the spirit and temper which here 

discloses itself; for, being so done, it will be re- 

pudiated as authority, either as to opinion or fact, 
by every honest and candid mind, 

Why was it improper or indelicate to pass this 
resolution, if the facts and opinions set forth in it 
be true and correct?) Gentlemen say we may not 
express our opinion of the act, because we may 
possibly be the tryers of the actor. The Presi- 
dent might, by possibility, be impeached, and we, 
as a Senate, would be called upon to try him; 
therefore it was indelicate and improper to give 
an opinion beforehand whieh might inflaence our 
decision hereafter, Now, my answer to this is, 
that the question of delicacy and propriety here 
put is merely of a personal nature, and addresses 
itself to each individual member, rather than to 
the whole body; for the Senate, as a body, was 
not committed to anything by that resolution, 
Suppose,then, at the time these resolutions passed, 
with the full knowledge that all of us had of the 

ower of the Executive, and the state of parties 
in the other House; suppose any one here, being 
asked privately his opinion on the subject, had 
declined, as a matter of delicacy, to give it, lest 
he should be committed in case of an imprach- 
ment preferred against the President: which would 
you have considered it, a serious scruple, or rather 
an idle jest? The truth is, there is nothing in 
the point; nor am [ able to convince myself that 
any man (‘* except under strong political bias’’) 
can believe there is anything init. Aa for my- 
self, I knew there was to be no impeachment and 
no trial; and my own opinion of propriety and 
right was then, as it is now, the guide of my own 
actions. The President had done an act v@lative 
of the Constitution, and especially affecting the 
powers and rights of this body as one of the legis- 
lative branches of the Government. What was 
to be done to reassert the Constitution and the 
rights of the Senate by law? The Executive 
VETO was —_ to give a quietus to every law 
which you might have attempted to pass. He 
had possessed himself of the public treasure, and 
you could pass no law to wrest it from his hands. 
What was to be done? ‘* Be calm,’’ say gentle- 
men; ‘* be quiet; make no disturbance; it is quite 
startling, but say nothing; Me country can stand 
it; and perhaps, if you are silent and patient un- 
der this, the President may commit no more acts 
of violence; but if you irritate, he may do still 
worse things.’’ They therefore would have rec- 
ommended silence and submission, 

The Senate,asa legislative body, has the right 
to assert its own powers by vivtue of that first of 
nature’s laws, self-preservation. A body com- 
posed of numerous members can speak only by 
some prescribed form, such as an order or a res- 
olution; and as in this case their constitutional 
powers were assailed, it was their duty, their 
solemn duty, to reassert them, that the invasion 
might not stand without objection or contradic- 
tion, and thus become a binding precedent in fu- 
ture times. 

The resolution of the Senate is also objected to 
as One couched in terms of censure against the 
President; it is said to be reproachful in its lan- 
guage and its import. Believing that | have es- 
tablished the position that the resolution is true 
in point of fact and opinion, and that it was due 

to the rights of this body, which were delegated 
by the States, for the time being, to guard and 
protect, that we should, in a resolution couched 
in some language, assert those rights, | now ask 
any candid man, whether a partisan of the Pres- 
ident or not, if he can devise any languag, gon- 
veying the substance and sense of that resolution, 
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which shall be more decorous and more courte- 
ous than that? Can you, sir, convey the idea in 
milder, more dignified, and more appropriate lan- 
guage? It is true it contains no compliment, no 
adulation. ‘This the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has discovered, and therefore condemnsit. That 
gentleman, in reference to the President, uses the 
word ** immaculate,’’ which I never before heard 
applied to but one created thing, and that in 
worship. This resolution contains no such term 
as applied to the President, and I think | would 
not now, if it were again before the Senate, move 
to insert the word, even if that would gain for it 
the vote of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
In England, from which we derive our free in- 
stitutions, aud to which we still refer for prece- 
dentof parliamentary independence, (God knows 
how long those examples may be endured in Eng- 
land,) it is not deemed the duty of Parliament to 
address the King, or to answer his address, in 
terms only otf acquiescence and praise. The 
Britsh Parliament represents a free people, and 
they have not forgotten to speak the language of 
freemen; and did any one ever hear of an attempt 
in that body to cast reproach upon itself or any 
of its members because they ventured in such 
address to move or to express disapprobation of 
the acts of their monarch, or to assert their own 
rights or the rights of the people? It certainly has 
not been deemed a cause forex punging their Jour- 
nals, that they contain something disagreeable to 
Majesty. There was a time, it is true, as late as 
the reign of Charles 1., when the King sent into 
the House of Commons his warrant to arrest and 
imprison members for words uttered on the floor 
of Parliament; but that time has gone by. Great 
Britain, moving in the direction towards freedom 
and the perfecting of free institutions, has long 
since passed that point; and we, tending as rap- 
idly toward despotic power, have not ,yet quite 
reached it. When we look at British precedents 
and refer to British history, we ought not to for- 
get that they and we haye started at different 
points, and are moving in different directions. 
They, beginning with an irregular and almost 
despotic monarchy, with its powers undefined, 
cheeked only by the strength of the feudal aris- 
tocracy, have marched onward slowly but stead- 
ily, step by step, towards the perfection of a free 
and representative Government, and perhaps they 
are stig moving onward. We,commencing with a 
pure, constitutional, representative Government, 
with justly-balanced powers, have rushed on- 
ward with a velocity almost inconceivable to- 
wards despotism, if it be decorous to call that 
despotism which concentrates all the powers of 
the Government in a single man, and makes his 
willthe law. If, in our differentcourse, we should 
meet our great archetype, and find, at some one 
moment of our history, our Government to be 
what hers is or was, we are not to suppose that 
our career is thenceforward to be the same. If we 
meet, we pass with theswifiness of moving engines, 
so that wecan scarcely catch aglance of that which 
we have met, and from which we are passing. 
Mr. President, everything intrinsic and extrin- 
sic—all that can catch the popular ear, or enlist 
one vulgar passion, no matter how low and base, 
is resorted to by gentlemen who ought to be, and 
who are honorable, to sustain them in the com- 
mission of thisact. The Senator from Virginia, 
{Mr. Rives,} could you credit it, sir, says that 
this Senate, which is one of the constitutional 
departments of our Government, and without 
which the form, as well as the essence, of our 
Government could not exist; that this Senate, of 
which he himself is a member, and which a com- 
mon, but very homely, proverb might teach him 
he could not dishonor without self-degradation; 
this Senate, he says, is essentially an aristocratic 
body, riding upon the backs of the people. Do 
we hear that here, and from such a source, or 
was I deceived? Who are they that compose the 
aristocracy of this body? Men elected by the 
States to discharge, for a time, an important trust; 
and who, when that trust is discharged, and the 
period of their service ended, return again to the 
common mass from which they were taken. Ar- 
istocracy! Where is the danger, where is the 
possibility of an aristocratic order rising up in 
this Union? Look about you everywhere: men 
whehold the highest stations, and wield the great- 
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est influence, and even wealth, spring from the | his cases at law, says that Twysden (Justic 


common ranks of the people. Their power and || gave judgment in furore, and he adds, in his Uist 


their influence they cannot transmit; and, as to || manner, ‘‘note, reader, this jud 


their wealth, when the hand that gathered and the 
hand which holds it shall moulder in the dust, it | 
is scattered to the four winds of heaven; it goes | 
to build up and enrich the son of the hard-handed | 
yeoman; and the children’s children of him who | 


counted his gold by millions become, not beg- || judgment. 


gars, butcommon laborers in our streets. Where, | 
then, is the danger of aristocracy in America? 


|| wrong;’’ and such has been the universal o 


| 


| 


There is one source from which it may flow in » 


upon us, and one only. When our public offices | 
become transmissible by the will of the incumbent 
to his suecessor, when the men who hold station | 
can direct the line through which the succession 
to that station shall descend, whether by birth to | 
the son, or by appointment to the favorite, we | 
have, in substance, a monarchy, and we have an 


aristocracy, in the classic language of the Senator, || 


‘* riding on the backs of the people;’? nay, we have | 


worse, a shameful, corrupt, and corrupting oli- || 


garchy. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucu- 


ANAN]) says that the Senate is merely called upon 
to rejudge its own justice; in other words, to de- 
termine whether the opinion it expressed was cor- 
rector not. Butis thie true? Is that the act to | 
which the majority of the Senate is now pro- | 
ceeding? If so, it were but an expression of opin- | 
ion adverse to opinions heretofore expressed by 
a former majority, and entirely consistent with | 
gentlemanly intercourse and feeling. But nosuch 
thing. 


gZmMént was Clearly 
of the profession since; and such will be <8 
ion, a priori, of mankind, as to every judicial ¢.. 
cision and every act of a deliberative body, which 
is the result of passion rather than reason and 

The majority of the Senate, who are moyin 
on, or perhaps, more properly speaking, mor, 
on, to the destruction of the Journals, ought to 
consider well the act which they are about 1 
perform. The Constitution, which we and they 
are sworn to support, requires that the Sengi 
shall keep a Journal of their proceedings; much 
useless learning was expended upon this word 1 
the Jast session. We know its meaning withoy, 
consulting our dictionaries; its popular sense jg jig 
true sense. The framers of the Constitution dij 
not search books for the definition of the word 
but understood it and used it in its plain and ob. 
vious sense; and they would have been astop. 


' ished if it had been told them that that word cou) 


No; it is placed, and it is pressed, as a || 


vote of censure and opprobrium upon the former || 


majority. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, it | 


consistent with the courtesy and propriety of le- 


gislative bodies. He promised the striking out of || 


the obnoxious word “‘expunge,’’ and so the res- | 
olution was to have passed; and what @rong mo- | 
tive, or strong offense, could have induced the 
Serator to abandon his conciliatory course, and 


again poison the resolution with insult and re- || tially copied in this particular from the Constitu- 


\! tion of the United States; like that, it contains a 


proach? What think you could have so driven 
him from his propriety? Why, truly, a Senator 
from Massachusetts, some two years since, moved | 
tolay the expunging resolution,when so amended, 
on the table; that was the insult; a motion to lay 
a resolution on the table isthe mighty insult which 
swells the hearts of gentlemen almost to bursting 
with patriotic indignation, and which justifies all | 
this harsh and ruthless violence. Hence the word | 


ever become the subject of cavil. That it has heey 
and that it is now the doctrine of the majority, 
that the destruction of the record is no infraction 
of the Constitution, which requires that it shal! 
be kept, isa tdichstone by which the value of their 


judgment against the former majority of the Seq. 


ate may be tested. It is a matter that every may 
of plain common sense can understand and ¢. 
cide as well as the most learned and most wise: 
and they can, from this specimen, determine how 
much weight is due to the opinions of men who 


' hold that to erase, to blot out, to expunge, is not 
seems, once intended it should assume a form || 


inconsistent with the command * To KEEP,”’ to 
which command we all have sworn obedience, 
I will not touch the miserable sophistry by which 
gentlemen attemptto evade the meaning and wrest 
the sense of this provision of the Constitution; 


it does not merit a reply. 


The constitution of Pennsylvania is substan. 


| provision that both Houses shall keep a Journal, 
| The Senator from Pennsylvania, many years ago, 


while a member of one branch of that Legislature, 


| moved a resolution declaring that it was a viola- 
| tion of the constitution to eepnnge anything from 


| the Journal once entered there. 


“expunge’’ in the body of the resolution. Hence || 


a recital charged with as harsh and injurious im- | 
putation as gentlemen can use towards each other, 
if not more harsh and more injurious. The Sen- | 


vote this stia@Ma upon themselves. Who, I ask, 
gave him, and those with whom he acts, power, | 
and who gave them impunity, to fix stigmas, or 
compel stigmas, upon men, in all things honor- 
able, their equals at least?) Who cares for their 
stigma ortheir censure? I, forone, @ast them to the | 
winds. I despise, I trample upon them. Sir, since 
it has been determined that a resolution in any 
form inconsistent with the resolution of March, 
1834, should pass, and since there is at last a ma- | 
jority in the Senate ready to obey the mandate, | 
[ am glad once again that it conta:‘ns substance, | 
and has assumed a form, which will forever de- 
stroy it as authority for the future; and when it 
comes to an issue such as this, veracity and honor 
and character brought into collision, | fear not | 
the issue of the contest,and | care not with what 
weapons itis waged. All at last results in an | 
appeal to the country, and to future times. And 
if this resolution had been couched in language of 
decent sobriety; if it had been in its terms calm, 
dispassionate, and strong, it would by virtue of 
the names which support it have carried with it 
much weight and authority; but now there is no 
danger of this; the Seiten itself, and the 
speeches with which it is ushered in, show the | 
spirit by which it is moved. Sir Edwark Coke, | 
at a time when he was himself a sycophant, called | 
Sir Walter Raleigh ‘a spider of hell,’’ because | 
Raleigh was unhappily out of favor with his sov- | 
ereign; yet, no one at this day esteems Coke the | 


Te is of the same 
opinion still; and he proposes to be consistent, 
and yet vote for expunging what is entered on 
the Journals of this body under a precisely sim- 
ilar constitutional provision. Could any man who 
had not heard him conjecture how this could be 


|| done? The word expunge has, he says, a literal, 


ator from Pennsylvania says he wished to be || and it has also a metaphorical meaning; and the 


saved the necessity of compelling the Senate to || 


records of the Senate are to be expunged mets- 
phovically. What a farce, if its atrocity would 
permit us to look upon it as asubject of ridicule! 
But who could avoid smiling, even in the midst 
of bitterness, to see the array of authorities which 
the erudite Senator adduced to show that the 
word ** expunge’’ is used metaphorically in cases 
where it cannot have a literal application? He 
has shown us examples in which good writers 


_ speak of expunging forms of government, systems 


of religion, and vices of men—all clearly meta- 


| phorical, and known at once to be so, because 


they are not susceptible of the literal and phys 
ical application of the term. You cannot draw 4 
black line over, nor can you draw black lines 
round, a *‘ form of government,’’ for you cannot 


touch it or handle it, though you may mar its 
| symmetry and eemeey its strength; nor can you 
e 


i 


more, or eo the less, for this outpouring of | 


malignity. Edmund Saunders, in the report of | 


take physical, tangible hold of systems of rel 
gion, or of human vices; hence, the terms you 


‘apply to them are necessarily metaphorical, 


whether you expunge, uproot, or demolish them. 
But if you expunge a writing which is on paper, 
or uproot a tree or shrub, or demolish a building, 
the words then have their literal meaning, cap* 
bie only of literal, physical application; and he 
who pretends to use it under those circumstances 
metaphorically, wrests the word from its true use, 
and gives it a false application. Expunge mett 
phorically! The disquisition of the learned ge” 
tleman reminds me of the death of two doughty 
heroes ia a fatal battle, commemorated in the 
** Rape of the Lock:”’ 
‘* One died in metaphor, and ove in song.” 
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I: will be seen at once that the thought is much | the downward course; if the cataract only be 
petter in a burlesque poem than in grave debate passed, and we are to glide on in the smooth but | 
ay the floor of the Senate. : rapid current into the gu!f to which we have been 
But the Senator from Pennsylvania has spread — tending, and are never to return, these struggles || 
cheering prospects before us; a bright vista, open- || will be referred to hereafter as scenes in which 
ing amid the surrounding gloom, to delight our , the country was disturbed by violent and fac- 
yision. This, he says, is the last exciting sub- tious spirits, and the names of those who stood | 
‘ect that is to agitate our councils; weare tohave | for the Constitution amid these stormy scenes 
* halcyon season; all is to be henceforth quiet | will be mentioned only with censure and re- 
and kindness and peace. But he has not told us proach. So it has been in times past. When the 
how these things are to be brought to pass— __ last spark of Roman liberty was extinguished, 
whether this is the last act of violence that is to | and a monarch *s court and council occupied the 
ye perpetrated by the majority against the Con- | forum and the Senate Chamber; when no voice | 
stitution of their country and the rights of this | but that of Augustus was heard, and no power 
pody, or whether he supposes that, by this, the | hut his was known, the venal flatterers of his 
epirit of liberty is to be crushed, and we are to || Court vied with each other in heaping praise on | 
be awed to silence and submission. I will sup- | him, and censure and reproach on those firm | 
ose the first, a8 it better accords with the kind- | spirits who stood for their country to the last, | 
ness which he still entertains for those whose || and were at last buried in its ruins. Czsar, b 
rights and feelings he has most outraged ; and if | his power and clemency, had subjugated a world; | 
so, his language may be rendered into brief, plain || all but the dark and unbending soul of Cato. In 
English, thus: ‘* Gentlemen, be quiet and calm; | an event such as this, (which Heaven avert,) let 
meet us with no arguments, and cast on us no || the little band to which itis my pride to belong 
renroaches; the President must be gratified, be- || share in the reproach as they share in the spirit 
cause he is immaculate; and you must be stigma- | of the last of the Romans—that spirit which 
tized because you have offended him. We may || scorns to bow before any earthly power, save | 
be somewhat harsh and unscrupulous, but ex- | that of their country and its laws. 
cuse us, for we are very much excited; but this | 
is the last time we will do an act of lawless vio- 
lence against you; all shall be henceforth justice 
and peace.” 


| should be gratified to know that the Senator | SPEECH OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
| 


' 


REDUCTION OF THE REVENUE. 


from Pennsylvania has that power over the po- OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


litical elements which he seems to claim, in giving Pinot AL Sal Nig 
us this strong assurance of their future quiet. ; , ’ Y au . 
Would that we could rely upon his promise, or 
his prediction; but no, he is deceived. Those | mon salt ? being then pending before the Senate— 
who have abandoned the standard of the Consti- 


tution and the law, cannot, when they choose, || had, on a former day, called forth much discus- 


rear itagain, and rally their hosts around it, and | sion in opposition, he felt bound to justify him- | 


repel their fears, and reanimate their confidence, | self in proposing it; and he would here take oc- 


They cannot lay their hands upon the institutions || casion to say that he was gratified that this bill, | 


of their country, and pull down and destroy until || instead of sleeping on the files, had been brought 
they themselves shall be satisfied, and then bid || under discussion for two reasons: 
the work of mischief cease. When the ocean is || First. The revenue was greater than the de- 
lashed into a rage, no matter who are the spirits || mands of the United States required, and there- 
of the storm, they cannot say to it, ‘thus far | fore ought to be reduced, and as he approved of 
shalt thou go, and no further; and here shall thy || most of this bill, he was anxious to give it his 
proud waves be stayed.’’ No, he is deceived; | support. He should do so, if it received some 
there are other powers in motion below and || modifications, so as to save a large body of the 
around him which he wists not of, and whose || citizens of Massachusetts from a sudden, unex- 
might he can neither direct nor resist. I have | pected, and, probably, a great reverse in their 
stood upon the borders of this mighty ocean, and || affairs. 
noted the precursors of the coming storm. I| have | Second. If the bill passed in another form, it 
heard the moan of the waves in the caverns of || would be a distinct declaration to the country that 
the deep; and seen the upheaving of the billows, || the policy of the coming Administration would be 
which will rise, and rage, and toss, as foam from | to agitate this subject, and to revive the struggles 
their crest, him and those who are now his trust | 
and his strength. | for a time subsided. If this was to be the policy, 
Mr. President, I envy not the principle of him | he was gratified to have it thus early announced; 
who has pressed forward these resolutions, against 
the opinions ard the feelings and the consciences 


} 


their support—resolutions which he has urged on 
with passions, fierce, vindictive, furious. Still | 
less do I envy the condition of those who are | gret in seeing this subject under consideration, 
compelled to go onward, against all those feelings | though he should press for some amendments 
and motives which should direct the actions of |, which he deemed important. He should not, in 
the legislator and the man. WhydolI see around | his remarks, touch upon the general subject of 


advised of its approach than to be suddenly over- 


me so many pale features and downcast eyes, | protecting the great industry of the country, but | 
unless it be that repemtance goes hand-in-hand || should confine himself to the matter in hand, and 


with the perpetration of the deed? 1 had rather | would show distinctly that common salt had long 
stand with the minority; yes, I would rather, a | been manufactured in the United States; that it 


thousand times, stand alone, powerless, but con- | had, on several occasions, been countenanced by | 
science-free, than to wield the strength of an em- || the Federal Government; that a large capital was | 


pire,on the hard conditions on which it is placed | employed in it; that the duty was now more than 
in their hands, | twenty per cent.; that it falls within the provis- 


But this scene is passing, and will soon have \ ions of the act of 1833, commonly called the com- | 


passed not to be recalled—the deed is to be done, |} promise act; and consequently cannot be retained 
and you and we must submit our acts to anen- | in this bill without modifying the terms of that 


lightened public, whose judgmeént will be a fore- || act, which some gentlemen, at least, affirmi to be | 
taste of the judgment of posterity. To these | | sacred. If he proved all this, he felt well assured || 

w with submission and hope, but not with un- | that this bill, if it became a law, making common || 
wavering confidence of the future. The fame of i salt free of duty, must be held by the country as | 


those who have joined in this struggle for the | a declaration which could not be misunderstood, 
Constitution depends upon the final success of | that the tariff of duties was to be the subject of 


constitutional Government. If that prevail and i political agitation at future sessions as well as at | 


endure; if the clouds that overshadow its pros- | this. 
pects pass away, and it be restored to what it || The time was when it was deemed high and 
once was, in all its freshness and beauty, every- || patriotic service to the country to promote the 
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The motion of Mr. Davis to strike from the bill “com- | 


Mr. DAVIS rose and said, that as the motion | 


of the opposing sections of the country which had | 


for those who had spread their canvas to catch | 
the breeze could reef or take in sail before the po- | 
of those whom he has found means to compel to | litical storm reached them. It was better to be | 


whelmed by its violence. He had nothing to re- | 
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| sumption of man and beast, and of universal ne- 


cessity; for the laws of our nature make it almost 
as indispensable to our existence as the air we 
breathe. This was early urged as a reason why 
we should not rely upon the uncertain supplies 
affor!ed from foreign countries by commerce, 
which is liable at all times to be interrupted by 
wars and res.rictions, but should have supplies 
afforded from our own preduction, which would 
be certain and unfailing in all contingencies, 


|| This matter was brought to the test in the rev- 


olutionary war. Commerce was broken up, and 

| the supplies so utterly failed that the privation 
and distress was great,as the Journal of the Con- 

| gress during that period will prove. 

| The price became so great that even the Gov- 
ernment could not obtain it for the Army, and | 
need state no other fact to show that it was out 

| of the reach of the poor, who were obliged to 

| yield to the distressing privation. 

| In July, 1775, Congress raised a committee of 
thirteen to ** inquire into the easiest and cheapest 
method of making salt in the Colonies.”’ 

In December, 1775: 

* Resolved, That as the importation of any universally 
necessary commodity, and the exportation of our produce 
to purchase the sane, must give a proportionally greater 
Opportunity to our enemies of making depredations on the 
property of the inhabitants of these Colonies, and of oeca- 
sionally distressing them bv intercepting such commodities, 


|| itis earnestly recommended to the several assemblies or 


conventions immediately to promote by sufficient public en 
| couragement the making salt in their respective Colonies."’ 


|| In June 3, 1777: 
|| Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 


devise ways and meaus fur supplying the Uniced States with 
salt.” 


\ June 13, 1777: 

|; © Resolved, That it be recommended to the several States 
|| to off such liberal encouragement to persons importing salt 
| as they shall judge will be effectual,’ &c. 

© That it be recommended to the several States to erect 

| and encourage in the most liberal and effectual manner 
proper works tor the making of salt.” 

These are some of the resolves of that distin- 
guished body, which indicate the grievous scar- 
city of that article, and the privation and suffer- 
ing both in and out of the Army in consequence 
of it. 

| In response to this public demand he said he 
was informed that the works upon Cane Cod, in 

Massachusetts, were commenced, and have been 

continued from thence down to thistime.” They, 

therefore, had this early origin in an appeal to the 

patriotic to meliorate the sufferings of their coun- 
| trymen. 

When the Federal Government went into op- 
eration, in 1789, under the Constitution, the first 
work of Congress, after providing the forms of 
the oaths necessary to organization, was to pass 

| that memorable act with this preamble: 

| Whereas it is necessary, for the support of Govern- 
| ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States 
and the encouragement of manuf.uctures, that duties be taid 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported: Be it ea- 
acted,” &c. 

This act imposed a duty on salt of six cents a 
bushel, The duty, therefore, which the Senator 
|| from Missouri (Mr. Benton] has condemned as 
| odious, and assigned it to the administration of 
| Mr. Adams, as if that cast upon it additional in- 

famy, was the first act of the first Congress under 
George Washington. In 1790 it was raised to 

twelve cents, and in 1797 to twenty cents, Odious 
as it was represented to be, it was continued until 
|| 1807, the last year of Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, when it was all removed, and ealt was 
imported free of duty. Twenty-five years had 
then elapsed since the revolutionary war, and the 
privations and distress of that period had faded 
out of the memories of men, and with this ob- 
_ livion of the past they forgot the occasion which 
|| had excited the public to encourage home pro- 
duction. The country passed on til 1813, when 
the duty of twenty cents a bushel was restored, 
and so continued until 1830. The embargo, the 
|| Non-intercourse acts, and the late war, broughta 
|| New pressure upon the country, and fresh siffer- 
|| ing, which again reminded the people that salt 
was an article indispensable to their comfort, and 
that the supplies by commerce were uncertain 
|| and liable to interruptions. The article rose to 
| an extravagant price, selling in many parts of the 


| 


| 
} 
i 
i 


thing that we could desire for ourselves and our manufacture of salt, All admit it to be an arti- | country at more than five dollars the bushel, (as 


country is attained. But if we still move on in ' cle of the first necessity, as it enters intothe con- | he 


been well informed, here and elsewhere,) 
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and at 45 50 the sack in the cities, as a document 
before him testified, This fresh experience re- 

-stored men to their senses, and brought them back 
to the policy of the Revolution; consequently, 
when the double duties after the war were re- 
waled, that upon salt was leftin full force, doubt- 
ess to encourage the production. 

Fifteen years elapsed, scarcity and high prices 
were again forgotten, and the necessity of domes- 
tic production was a®ain overwhelmed by the 
very argument used to enforce its expediency. 
The manufacture was urged, because salt was 
necessary to all, under all circumstances, and 
stood upon the same footing as lead, powder, 
ordnance, arms, and all things necessary to the 
defense of the country. These, it was said, we 
should produce ourselves, and rest our depend- 
ence on no foreign nation for supply, as it would 
be manifestly unwise to trust to the uncertain re- 
sources of commerce for the means to defend our 
country against invasion. Equally unwise was 
it considered to rely upon a source which had, 
and doubtless would again, fail us, when com- 
merce should be interrupted from any cause, for 
an article so necessary as salt. While, therefore, 
the duty was imposed because the arucle was one 
of prime necessity, it was repealed, in pert, in 
1830, for precisely the same reason. It was then 
urged, as it now 1s, that, because all must use it, 
it ought not to be taxed, but to come in free, 
though it should destroy the manufactures which 
had been reared up ata great outlay of capital, 
and in obedience tothe urgent call of the Govern- 
ment ‘tself. ‘The act of 1830 reduced the duty 
five cents in that year, and five cents in the suc- 
eeeding year, bringing it down to ten cents where 
it stood when the act of 1833 was passed, and 
it fell under the reducing process of that act. The 
duty is now eight cents, and next DecemBer it 
will fall to seven and a very small fraction. 

Such is the history of legislation here upon 
salt. It proves conclusively that the manufacture 
is of long standing, and has had the countenance 
of the Government as deserving protection. 

He would now prove its magnitude, as far as 
he could, by such evidence as he could find on 
ihe files here; for he had had no opportunity to 
hear from those interested, who were at work 
peaceably at home, and unconscious of the efforts 
suddenly made here to overthrow them. 

The consumption of the country, in 1831, was 
ascertained to be about ten million bushels, five 
million and a half of which were imported, and 
the residue (four anda half) produced, The con- 
sumption now must be nearly, if not quite, twelve 
million bushels; but the imports for the year end- 
ing September, 1535, rise a lite above five mil- 
lion bushels, and, consequeutly, the domestic pro- 
duction 1s equal to about seven million bushels. 
The capital, in 1831, was estimated at abouteight 
million dollars; and, as the production has nearly 
doubled, the capital now employed doubtless 
equals ten or twelve million dollars. The chair- 
man of the committee estimates the duty at eighty 
percent. In this I think he 1s mistaken, as itis 
manifestly less; but this is not material, as it is 
admitted on all hands to be more than twenty per 
cent., and is therefore strictly embraced as a pro- 
tected article by the terms of the compromise act; 
and the question is, shall it be abandoned? Is it 
the purpose of those who go for this measure to 
disregard that act? If so, then we understand 
your policy; and, for one, | am happy to see it 
disclosed. 

But is the country prepared for this step? The 
idea has gone extensively abroad that the com- 
promise act was to be regarded as disposing of 
these matters for some yearsto come. The Pres- 
ident, in his message, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report, have both so 
viewed the matter, and so proclaimed to the na- 
tion. The public 1s therefore at this moment re- 
posing in tranquillity, not anticipating this action, 
and not prepared to meet it. Is it just, under 
these circumstances, to affect deeply an interest 
which has been maturing for more than half a 
century, and now affords you the best article of 
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itought to be ex:ended tothem. But, reasonable 
as this request is, [ foresee that it will be over- 
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ruled, and this measure will go through this body. | 


It requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell that 
an important consequence will follow it. The 
repeal of the law giving a bounty to those engaged 
in the cod fishery will follow. This is an old 
policy, almost coeval with the Government, but 
it stands on two foundations—on two legs—and, 
if you cut away one, the superstructure will fall. 
It rests on the desire of this Government to create 
a nursery of seamen, by encouraging them to 
pursue the fishery, and the bounty is further jus- 
tified on the ground that the duty on salt ought 
to be reimbursed. ® 

The manufacture of salt and the cod fishery are 
carried on by the same population, and at the 
same ports and places; not that the same indi- 
viduals are engaged in both branches, but having 
a soil naturally unproductive, they draw their 
living from the resources of the sea. It is, as I 
am informed, the business upon which many 
mariners who have spent the most vigorous period 
of their lives in hard and perilous service, retire, 


and ‘employ their capital to enable them to live 


comfortably. 


Now, sir, | have seen enough of things here to 


sausfy my mind that, if the duty on salt is taken 
away, the bounty will follow; for those who have 


no sympathy with the fishermen will claim this 


as a matter of right. 


Such, sir, is the selfishness of our natures that, | 
when we are interested to forget the gallant deeds, 


the heroic achievements, the privauons, and suf- 
ferings of those who have saved the country from 


dishonor, and won for it an imperishable name, 
are obliterated from the mind. Why do you wish | 


for seamen? Why desire to increase their num- 
ber? Because, in the hour of national peril, they 
stand on the frontier, and interpose their shield 
between us and the conflict. They are a living 
wall along the Atlantic, behind which we take 
shelter. On them it has been our policy to rely; 
to them we confide our honor, and at no me have 
they abused the great trust. 

Must we break down this policy ? Has the pe- 
riod arrived when the people are so imbued with 
the spirit of avarice that we grudge this little pit- 
tance to the gallant tars of our country? You 
have taken from them all the littl navigating 
privileges which they had. You have narrowed, 
by the last treaty, their fishing ground, and this, 
and this alone, remains to them. If it must be 
sacrificed also, be it so. Go on with your pol- 
icy; take away this $250,000, or whatever the 
sum is; take it from the sailors, and give it to your 
ostentatious fleet fitting out to explore unknown 
regions; take the bread from them, and bestow it 
upon those who are sent out in pursuit of glory! 
And, while you do this, to make your injustice 
the more manifest, carry your land bill through 
the other House, and bestow upon favored indi- 
viduals your public lands, worth three or four 
hundred million dollars. Do it, and unjust and 
ungenerous as it is, the lofty-sprited sailor will 
scorn to entreat any favor at your hands. He 
wil leave this to those who have smoother tongues 
and more pliant knees. 

But, whatever you do, do not involve the inter- 
ests of the poor to aid your cause, or to justify 
your measures. The poor desire no such meas- 
ures, for they have no such contemptible spirit. 
Their sympathies are all with the sailor; they 
glory in his generous spirit, his noble achieve- 


ments, his patriotic devotion, his disinterested | 
benevolence, his lofty American character; for the | 
sailor is poor, and labors for the bread he eats. | 
The poor demand no sacrifice of his rights in their | 


name or for their benefit. 
you that you would pursue towards them an 
American policy—a policy which will give them 


The poor only ask of | 
‘| learn the views of those interested. 


good wages for their labor—-and they will take | 


care of themselves, 
degrade them into the dep 
miserable population of foreign countries, by re- 
ducing their wages to the same standard. 
any truth be more apparent than that, where 


En! entreat of you not to | 
orable condition of the | 


Can | cious first to learn the facts? 
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} 
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moral comforts and blessings, to an extent gy, 
passing that of the laborer in any other county 
whatever? Itis because he is better paid, Now 
sir, if you would degrade this population; ify). 
would assimilate it to that of Ireland, then redy),. 
its wages to the same standard, and you wil! a 
complish your object. Break down the busi, i 
in which it is employed, by subjecting it to dire, 
competition with foreign pauperism; lessen yh, 
demand for labor, by introducing foreign produc. 
tions instead of our own, and like causes will 
produce like effects. You will then have as poo, 
and wretched a population as that against which 
it wiil, in such circumstances, contend for bread. 
But I will not here pursue the subject. The |). 
borers, ] trust, know their interests, and will tuke 
care of them. They shall, at all times, have my 
most hearty coéperation. ; 

But what is this boon which the Senator fiom 
Missouri proposes to give to the poor at the ex. 
pense of i sailor? The whole revenue derived 
from salt is rather less than $500,000. Now 
divide this among the whole population of the 
country, rich and poor, equally, and what js jr, 
if every soul should pay an equal sum? Less 
than three cents a head. And does he serious! 
believe the poor to be so selfish as to desire this, 
when such a result isto follow? If he thinks the 
poor are mean-spirited or avaricious, he mistakes 
their character. They are not to be tempted to 
be instrumental in perpetrating a wrong, under 
such a delusion asthis. He mistakes their char. 
acter and sentiments, and does them great injus. 
tice. They ask no such favors, and are the ad- 
vocates of no such measures. Nothing can be 
further removed from my views of a wise policy 
thanto taxthe poor. 1 desire no such thing, and 
they shall have every effort of mine to relieve 
them from all burdens, as far as it lies in my 
But | would not take from them an ounce, 
to lay upon them the greater weight of a pound, 
I would not relieve them from an annual tax of 
three or four cents, and thereby introduce a pol- 
icy that would soon call for the sacrifice of half 
their earnings. I have no desire but that of their 
prosperity; no interest that is not theirs also. If 
they suffer, 1 must suffer with them, if they pros- 
per, | may hope to participate in it; for a com- 
mon prosperity is felt by all the community. 

If this sacrifice must be made, forbear, | en- 
treat you, to wrong the poor so much as to doit 
in their name. Strike at the protection of the 
salt works; take away the bounty on the fish- 
eries, if your policy requires it; leave no proofs 
behind you that you respect the character or oc- 
cupation of the sailor, and still he has a manly 
spirit that will triumph over it all; he will live 
without it; and, I doubt not, the patriotic ardor 
of his honest heart will remain unquenched. 

Bu’ this is not the only thing this bill aims at, 
as | vated yesterday, when I moved to strike 
from it olive oil, 

We have another great fishery which employs 
a vast capital, and about twelve thousand seamen. 
There are now, as | am informed by one engaged 
in the business, five hundred and six ships afloat 
in the whaling business, estimated to be worth 
about fifteen million dollars, and their returns es- 
timated at the probable value of from twenty-two 
to twenty-five millions. This, like the cod fish- 


ice 


ery, is carried on as a partnership, each sailor 


being interested in the voyage. ‘The fishermen 
have thought the duty on olive oil to be useful to 
them, as it comes in competition with theirs. 
They have thought it reasonable that it should be 
kept on, as our oil is subjected to very heavy du- 
ties in Europe. Of the extent of this advantage 
lam not able to judge, as | have had no oppor- 
tunity since this bill came before the Senate to 
It is, how- 
ever, enough for me to know, they have hereto- 
fore thought it important. It is all they ask, and 
the whole revenue derived from it is $23,000. It 
may affectthem injuriously, and therefore it seems 
to me unwise to take it off. Is it not most judi- 
The men engage 

in this business are high-minded and honorable, 


the kind in the country? Shall! the people engaged 
in this business be condemned unheard? Wil! 
you not let them have an opportunity to prove 
that they are entitled to your forbearance’ I 
(said he) ask it in their behalf, and, in fairness, 


wages are lowest, there is the most poverty and |! and, if they cannot make out the propriety of the 
there the most suffering? The whole history of || course, they will not ask you to adhere to it. But 
man proves this. What makes the condition of | 1 must be permitted to ask-why these two navi 
the laborer so eminently prosperous here? How li gating interests are selected from all the branches 
is it that he enjoys not only great physical, but || of industry for this experiment? Are they \ 
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jeast worthy of regard—the least important—the 
least meritorious? Your legislation has long been 
tending towards subjecting the navigation of the 
intry to the severest possible competition. One 
rivilee after another has been removed until we 
have now reached the last, and there seems to be 
an impatience to tear them away. With what 
‘ystice can you call on the navigator to pay duties 
‘on duck, on iron, and many other articles which 
he consumes largely, and take from him these 
ietle compensations? If they must be removed, 
be it so. Let the decree go forth, but I hope some 
reason will be assigned for it. 

| know it is said, and said truly, that we have 
too much revenue. And while I admit it ought to 
he reduced, and am as anxious as any gentleman 
on this floor to accomplish it by this bill, still I 
cannot resist the conviction that there ought to be 
something like reciprocal justice in the policy; 
and if certain interests are selected, while others 
are left, there ought to be some reason forit. The 
system of protection embraces the whole indus - 
try. Itis an entire thing, for the benefit of all; 
and when you lose sight of that view it becomes 
artial and unjust. It contains in itself a com- 
nensating principle that is designed to do justice 
to all; and if you take that away you cannot fail 
to create discontent and to weaken the interests 
which are not attached. There is no more sure 
wav of reducing wages than to assaulteach branch 
of industry in detail, and by that policy bring 
those who ought to be united to war one upon 
another. Those who produce iron claim protec- 
tion; but with what propriety can they ask for 
the countenance of the navigators, who consume 
it largely, if they take away what goes to protect 
and foster the navigating interest? The laborers 
—and by laborers I mean all who work—must 
stand together and protect one another, or they 
will be made the victims of a policy that will bring 
them to a level with those who struggle for exist- 
ence in Europe. They must not be deluded by 
little promised advantages to adopt a course that 
will be ruinous. 


I have been looking forward to the time when | 


this great matter would be disentangled from pol- 
itics and politicians; when the fervor of excite- 
ment would subside, and the public mind become 
tranquil; when the two great contending parties 
would see what is undeniably true—-that an ex- 
clusive policy, adapted to one part of the country, 
and one alone, can never meet with public appro- 
bation; when this great subject would be ap- 
proached in a spirit of mutual concession and 
forbearance, and the southern and northern in- 
dustry be all placed upon a footing that would 
secure to ita stable and enduring prosperity. I 
thought | saw the dawnings of such an era, a 
gradual conviction gaining upon the public mind 
that the prosperity of the North and the South 
might exist in harmony. When a proper time 
comes, as | trust it may be permitted to, I hope 
this adjustment will take place, and public har- 
mony follow upon it, giving to the Union new 
strength and vigor. With feelings and sentiments 
of this kind, it seems to me the North bas for- 
borne to disturb or to complain of the compromise 
act, but have acquiesced thus far in its provisions. 


They are, in no respect, responsible for this move- 
ment, 


The proposition now is to make salt free. This 


18 nota modification, but a total abandonment of 
the interest. We have, in Massachusetts, a cap- 
ital of about two million dollars invested in a 
great number of works, exposed as much as cap- 
ital can be in any part of the country to all the 
fluctuations of price arising from heavy importa- 


tions. You are about to remove all protection, | 


and leave it to its fate. This is what Great Brit- 
ain dare not do with her strongest interests. She 


does not venture upon such a measure with arti- | 


cles which she exports to a vast amount, for the 
plain reason that a state of things may exist in 
other countries, from an excess of production or 
from pecuniary distress or embarrassment, which 
may induce them to export at aloss. If such 
goods or merchandise can come in free in large 


quantities, even for a short period, prices are || 


greatly reduced, and ruin follows without an 

permanent benefit, for prices go back after the 
mischief is done, and the causes which created it 
have subsided. It can never, therefore, be wise, 
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when vou mean to give stability to business, to 
suffer it to be thus exposed to all the fluctuations 
of foreign distress and embarrassment. Let your 
own citizens have the benefit of some protection, 
even if it be small, to enable them to withstand 
such contingent shocks which constantly occur 
in commerce. From sixty per cent. to nothing 
is a Jong and, I fear, a hazardous stride, as well 
as bad policy. All goods can never be free unless 
the mode of raising revenue is changed. Why 
should the policy be reversed as to salt? Has it 
been unwise ? Look at the prices since the re- 
duction of duty, and see whether any such great 
| advantages as are predicted will follow. If the 
works here are destroyed, I will hazard the opin- 
ion that the average price of salt will be fully 
equal to what it has been. 

I am aware, however, that the works on the 
sea-couast are ina very different condition from the 
great works of the interior. The latter have all 
the benefit of along and extensive transportation, 
which is equivalent to a strong protection against 
the foreign article. The manufacturers, therefore, 
of the interior, have comparatively little cause to 
complain or to be alarmed, and probably this is 
the reason why our interest is so little regarded. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] 
expressed himself highly gratified at what he de- 
scribed as the unexpected magnanimity of New 

| York, and the patriotic sacrifice made by her of 
her great interest in this manufacture for the pub- 
lic good, It seems that his venerable friend [Mr. 
Macon, of North Carolina] had on some former 
occasion despaired of ever throwing off this duty 
because of the great interest of the Empire State. 
When this bill was brought in, the Senator from 
Missouri took an early occasion to congratulate 
‘his friend upon such signal disinterestedness. 
Now, if the Senator and his venerable friend 
had looked into this matter and better informed 
themselves, they would have snared me the trouble 
of proving that this matter affords little occasion 
for compliment or the high commendation be- 
stowed upon it. The works of New York are 
far interior upon and near her great canal. She 
holds in her own hand the key that unlocks the 
gates of this highway, and exacts a toll upon all 
foreign salt, which so entirely prohibits it from 
entering the country that itis utterly excluded, 
and New York secures to her works not only a 
complete monopoly of the market of her great 
interior West, but of the vast country on the 
| lakes, extending thousands of miles. 
| formation, which I derive from sources that may 
be relied on, is incorrect, the Senator from that 
State can inform the Senate. This monopoly is 
so exclusive that the State levies an excise of six 
cents a bushel on the manufactured article at her 
own works and puts the money into her treasury. 
This bill does not, therefore, touch the works of 
New York, or affect the interest of her citizens 
in the slightest degree. She can, therefore, very 
| well afford to make such sacrifices, in which she 
gets commendation for her magnanimity, while 
we are the victims. The Senate and the country 
| will now understand how to appreciate this mag- 
nanimity. 
| The Senator from Missouri has offered another 
reason in support of this measure, which I will 
also notice for its singular character. He says 
the business is in the hands of regraters, a term, 
though not unknown, yet nearly so in commerce. 
Regraters are traders, persons who buy and sell; 
and the Senator thinks this would be broken up 
if the duty should be repealed. I know not what 
his expectations are, nor what his ideas in regard 
to trade are, but he must have come near to the 
conclusion that it is criminal to buy and sell. 
What does the Senator desire? What does he 


of traffic? ust they come here, and, bowing 
| ordinary business? If a man is engaged in the 
{|} common pursuits of life, is he to be denounced 
| and condemned, loaded with opprobrious epithets, 
and held up to scorn? Is it not one of the first 
| and highest principles of public liberty that all 
rsons may engage in lawful pursuits? Where 
|| 18 this intermeddling with private concerns to end? 
Is this Government to pry into individual con- 
| cerns, to ascertain how much and in what way 
| men do business? To give this man permission 
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If this in- | 


aim at? Are people to be deprived of the liberty | 
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to go on, that to enlarge, and order another to 
diminish ? No people of spirit could for a moment 
bear this arbitrary interference. 

Sut suppose it Is true that there are regraters, 
speculators who buy and sell, and the public are 
craftily played upon by their artful contrivances: 
how will removing the duty remedy this evil? 
Will the power of regrating be taken away or im- 
paired? What is to hinder their operating upon 
salt free of duty as effectually as upon that sub- 
ject to duty? Let the Senator assign a reason, 
if he can. The proposition shows at once that 
none can be assigned. This remedy for such an 
evil may therefore be set down as extraordinary, 

Again, that Senator has taken much pains to 
speak of the low price of salt in foreign countries; 
showing that it may be purchased in some places 
at three cents a bushel; but, while he stated this, 
he omitted to state another fact—that we import 
no salt, or substantially none, that costs so small 
asum. The tables of imports which lie before 
me settle this matter. The importation of 1835 
may be taken asa sample of all other periods. 
The amount was five million three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand bushels; of this, three mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand came from England 
and her dependencies; of the remaining million 
and a half, about one million from Portugal. By 
far the larger portion of salt comes direct from 
Liverpool, and is estimated to cost there, in the 
document before me from the Treasury, fifteen 
cents, It is, as everybody knows, an inferior 
article to the salt of Cape Cod, which is made by 
solar evaporation. The reason of this is manifest, 
Our great exporting trade goes to England, and 
the homeward freights are comparatively cheap, 
and the price of salt will always depend mach 
upon the activity of that trade, and the consequent 
occasions vessels have for ballast or homeward 
cargoes. The statement of the Senator, therefore, 
if taken without explanation or qualification, 
would mislead the public mind. 

Sir, twelve cents of the duty has been removed; 
and, although the three last years have been very 
great exporting years, and consequently very 
favorable to a strung reduction of price, yet no 
reduction has been experienced approaching to 
the predictions made when the law of 1830 was 
passed. This has probably served to perplex the 
Senator. If this billshould affect, as it probably 
will, the manufacture here injuriously, the trade 
will only be more fluctuating than it has been, 
while little or nothing will be gained in the aver- 
age price. 

I have felt it, sir, to be my duty to say thus 
much in vindication of the interests of a portion 
of my constituents and of the principles which 
guide me in voting here; and I repeat that [ am 
anxiously desirous to throw no unnecessary ob- 
stacle in the way of this bill. [approve of nearly 


| the whole of it, and hope it will take a form that 


I can vote for it. I cannot, however, be recon- 
ciled to an act which selects our interests, and 
especially our navigation, for experiments. Let 
us have equal and exact justice, and we are con- 
tent; for we.ask for no local or special privileges. 
If [do not mistake the facts, I think [ have proved 
all I proposed to establish;and with this vindica- 
tion of our rights, l leave the matter to the judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON rose, and went into an argument 
at some length in reply, to prove that the bounty 
on the cod fishery rested wholly on the duty upon 
salt, and that there would be no ground for con- 
tinuing it after the duty was repealed. 

Mr. DAVIS observed that he was gratified 
with the frankness of the Senator, for some dis- 
credited him when he said the repeal of the bounty 
law would follow this act. He thought he did 


| not misandcrstand the hints which were thrown 
| out, and he now had the best evidence that he did 
| themselves down, humbly ask permission to do || 


not. He would, however, ona proper occasion, 


|| show that the bounty was for other purposes be- 


sides reimbursing the duty on salt. He could 
| establish this; but he feared.it would avail the 
fishermen nothing. 
On a subsequent day— ° 
Mr. DAVIS, in reply to Mr. Rives, said he 
was anxious to obtain the floor last evening, to 
set the honorable genteman from Virginia and 
some others right in regard to his and their course 
here. He had listened to the reminiscences of 
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the gentlemen from South Carolina and New. 


York [Messrs, Catnoow and Waicut) with 
some satisfaction, as to the history of the tariff 
of 1828, which had been denominated a bill of 
abominations. He, too, had a lively remem- 
brance of what occurred. It is now said by those 
whe ought to know about the matter, for they 
were parties in the transaction, that there was a 
olitical bargain made between the South and the 
Jeckoun party of the Middie and West, to frame 
a bill in such a manner as to furece the New Eng- 
landers to vote against it, and then to throw on 
them the odium of defeating a measure of protec- 
tion. The bill of 1828 was the fruit of this ex- 
traordinary compact. He was rejoiced to have 
this fact published from this place, that the coun- 
try may be well assured of what it has hitherto 
hesitated to believe, 
In 1827 the manufacturers of woolens found 


thet they had lost a large portion of the advant- | 
age given to them, and designed to be secured by |! 
the act of 1824, by an act of the British Parlia- | 
ment reducing the duty on wool; and the busi- | 


ness declining under this unexpected state of 


} 
things, they came here and requested Congress 
to place them onas good a footing as it was their | 


purpose to by the act of 1824. This wasall that 


was prayed for, and this was the only interest | 


which asked for relief. Nothing was matured in 
1827, and, therefore, they came with the same re- 
quest in 1828. This year began anew Congress, 
in which was a Jackson majority. It was com- 
posed of all interests, tariff an 


codperate harmoniously? It was the public duty 
of some to advocate, and others to oppose, an in- 
crease of duty on woolens. The Senator from 
Carolina, who concurred with that majority, 
now publishes as history what then was conjec- 
tured. We looked on with’ surprise and aston- 
ishment. The Senator from New York was one 
of the Committee on Manufactures, and assisted 
It came in loaded 
with duties on hemp, iron, steel, duck, ardent 
spirits, lead, molasses, grain, and many other 
articles; while woolens, though they had a nom- 


inul increase of duty, were left relatively in a | 


worse condition than before they were touched, 
by imposing a heavy duty on wool. We were 
ihe more surprised, because nobody asked for in- 
creased duties on iron, steel, hemp, duck, ardent 
spirits, or any of the other articles, for they had 
mostample and liberal protection before, and the 
manufacturers appeared to be prosperous and 
happy; and while this was apparent, the suffering 
interest was neglected. The manufacturers of 
woolens asked for bread, and the committee of- 
fered them a stone. 

But our eyes began to open, and to be filled 
with light, when we saw the anti-tariff members 
of the South resist, at every step, all propositions 
io reduce these high and unnecessary duties; when 
we saw the singular anomaly of such persons re- 
cording their votes in favor of these extravagant 
rates; and when we saw the authors of this bill, 
and the persons who demanded its provisions be- 
cause they avowed themselves the warm friends 
of protection, resisting every proposition to place 
the woolens upon any better foundation. We 
must have been worse than blind if we had failed 
to see that the design of all this was to compel us 
of the East, by the singular and obviously unjust 
and injurious provisions of the bill, to vote against 
it, and thus expose ourselves to be denounced by 
the press as the enemies of protection, We did 
see and understand that we were selected for po- 


litical victims. The intrigue was too apparent not | 


to be comprehended; and | am heartily rejoiced 
that the Senator from South Carolina, from this 
day forth, makes it a part of the history of the 
country. The bill was to be defeated, he says, 
and by our votes. It was made for that purpose. 
The navigating interest, in its iron, cordage, and 
duck, was loaded with duties to attain that ob- 


ject. The woolens, for the same reason, were 
neglected. The South, to administer this unpal- | 
atable drug, voted to keep it as it was reported; | 


velieving we should be compelled, by the injus- 


tice to our interests, to volte against it, and then | 


should be overwhelmed by the indignation of the 
Middle and the Wes: for killing a bill so emi- 
nently favorable to those sections of the country 


anti-tariff, and | 
the question was, how should such a majority 
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Believing such to be the character and objects of 
the measure, our friends began to inquire whether 
it was not wiser to defeat the supposed intrigue 
by voting for this bill, and thus carrying it; for 

the power to do this lay in their hands. The 


Middle and West must vote for it, and the South || 


against it. Our votes added to either side made 
a majority. For one, 1 did just as the Senator 
| from Carolina says it was designed I should do; 
I voted against the bill, because, upon most ma- 


ture reflection, I considered its provisions highly | 


objectionable, because of the extravagancies which 
marked its character, and [ could not reconcile it 
with my views of public duty to support it. But 
enough of our friends differed from me to carry 
it, and [ well remember the disappointment of the 
South at this unexpected result. 1 well remem- 
| ber that it was then openly said by some mem- 
bers, that they had been deceived and misied, for 
the bill was to be defeated if kept in the form in 
| which it was reported. The conjrctures, as well 
as the declarations at that time, corresponded ex- 
actly with the disclosures of the Senator. 

Sir, I have adverted to this extraordinary piece 
of history for two reasons: first, to show that, 
while | have Leen the steady friend of American 

industry, [ am for no exclusive policy, no unjust 
or eXtravagant measures. 
| urged against me that, in the votes which I have 


given here, | have been found in bad company, | 
because I stood on the record with the anti-tariff | 


interest. The same accusation has been made 
against me that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Brown] now makes against the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] because he votes 
with us, and I suppose with about the same meas- 
ure of justice. 

Second. To prove to you that, when political 
expediency calls for a victim, we are uniformly 
sacrificed. It was so in 1828, in 1832, and is now. 
We are not regarded as belonging to the great 
American family, unless our interests spread be- 
yond our territory; what is local, or nearly so, 

' may be traded away as emergencies require. 


The injustice of the bill of 1832 was not so glar- | 


ingly manifested as that of 1828; but it was so 
strongly marked that I could not support it. 

I hope this piece of history will be borne in 
mind,and be an admonition that contracts marked 
by injustice, and recommended only as political 
expedients, may fail of their purpose, and bring 
down the injury designed for others upon the 
authors of the injustice. 


I will here dismiss this subject, and call the | 
| attention of the Senate to another matter, which 


it was my chief object to notice. 

Much has been said in this debate of the com- 
promise act, and its obligations. My course or 
remarks here can never be very important, and 
therefore may well be forgotten; and I certainly 
would not allude to them if [ had not been per- 
sonally appealed to in more than one instance, 
and reminded that this side of the House had 
given no pledges that it would adhere to that act. 
This had been put forth almost in the language 
of taunt, as if we were not frank and manly. 

Whoever has or will give himself the trouble 
to inquire, will find that my sentiments are not 
conceuled. My vote upon that act is recorded, 
and my sentiments then delivered are in print 
among the debates of the day. I was among 
those who differed from the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and while I have made no 
profession of a change of opinion, | have so far 

' acquiesced in the provisions of the law as to 
ield to its provisions as the sense of the country. 
Eon not aware of having given countenance, by 
| acts or opinions, to any disposition to disturb it, 
nor have those who usually codperated with me, 
We are not, therefore, chargeable with bad faith 
in any point of view. We yield our obedience 
to the work of others, leaving the méasure to 
work out all the good it may. It has thus far 
produced tranquillity, and raised hopes of a steady 
course of legislation, which in itself is one of the 
great elements of prosperity. 

We make no complaints—no movement for 
change—and give countenance tonone. Why, 
then, are we called upon for pledges? Are not 

_ our acts satisfactory? Have we made any decla- 
| rations in conflictwith them? If so, let them be 


' pointed out. But whois it that demands pledges ? 


It has, in truth, been | 
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| The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Curuserr) hag 
| repeatedly observed that he hears no pledg: s frp 
| this side of the House. The Senator from y,... 
| ginia turns to me and to the chair of my colleagy, 
| (for he was not in it,) and says he hears nov,’ 
The Senator from Georgia is one of the comm. 
tee who reported this bill, acknowleges the no. 
ternity, and gives ita warm and zealous support 
| here. The Senator from Virginia told us, in his 
|| place, that it had his approbation and suppor; 
The chairman [Mr. Wricut] and another mem, 
ber [Mr. Benton] have distinctly avowed ti, 
they wholly disregard the compromise, ‘Thy 
tell us also, what we should know without the, 
declarations, that this bill does violate the eon). 
promise in the most explicit and unequivocal 
terms. Nothing can be plainer than the truth of 
| this declaration, as | fully proved the other day, 
| How stands the matter, then? We observe the 
| law—make no propositions to alter it— express no 
| dissatisfaction—while those who ask for pledges 
| have come to the deliberate determination to dis. 
regard and violate its provisions, and bring fo;. 
| ward a bill for that avowed purpose, giving it a 
zealoussupport. Whatdo these gentlemen want 
of pledges? Are they anxious to have us pledge 
ourselves to support a law which they wish to 
prostrate? Are they so absurd as to ask for 
pledges to a course the opposite of their own gen- 
timents? Dothey desire to array opposition to a 
bill they approve? Do they demand pledges of 
us to observe the compromise act, while they de- 
clare here, in the face of the country, that nobody 
is bound by it? If such be the object of demand. 
ing pledges, the gentlemen are singularly absurd 
and inconsistent with themselves. If they turn 
their reflections upon their own conduct and opin- 
ions, they cannot be insensible as to the position 
in which they place themselves. They voted for 
the bill—I against it; when I propose to violate it, 
let gentlemen make their arraignment. That will 
be seasonably enough. But, sir, I have another 
answer to this demand for pledges. I have no 
power or authority to pledge Massachusetts to 
any course of policy which is prospective. She 
does not send me here to make bargains to dis- 
pose of her great interests for a term of years. 
She holds herself at liberty to approve or disap- 
prove of my acts as she may deem them wise or 
unwise; and if | were to make pledges, she would 
hold herself in no respect bound by them. In 
addition to this, I knew her Legislature had this 
subject under consideration, and that the senti- 
ments of that numerous body just elected from 
the people would probably be expunged. Under 
such circumstances, it would Ue singular assump- 
tion in me to attempt to speak for the State; and 
_even if I had seen a propriety in sending in 
pledges under other circumstances, I should have 
felt myself restrained while the subject was agi- 
tated in the Legislature. 

Since the adjournment of last evening, I have 
received an official copy of the doings of that 
body ifthe form of a protest, which, at a proper 
time, [I shall present to the Senate, and Massa- 
chusetts shall speak for herself. ; 

My colleague can speak for himself in this 
matter. I have deemed it my duty to sepel this 
demand of pledges, and to inform the Senate and 
the country of the circumstances which belong 
to it, and I entertain no doubt that we shall hear 
no more of the matter, for I have nothing to dis- 
guise, or conceal, or retract. There is no want 
of the most explicit frankness. If it be the pleas- 
ure of gentlemen to violate that act, let them not 
seek an apology in my opinions. They have 
taken their own course independent of me. lam 
not answerable for this act, or the principles it 
involves. Its paternity is certain, and those who 
ask for pledges have made their minds up to carry 
it forward without regard to us. Their course |s 
in no respect influenced by my conduct, and if | 
were now to give pledges of adhering to the com- 
._promise act, not one of them would change his 
course, or make his opinions dependent on mine. 
Let them not seek to find an apology for their 
course in my not giving in pledges. If they are 
willing to be governed by my opinion, let them 
say so; but no one places the matter on that 

round; no one says he will stand by the pledges: 
ut, on the contrary, all avow the purpose of 
sustaining the bill. 
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spEECH OF HON. HENRY CLAY, 
oF KENTUCKY, 


Iw THE SENATE, January 11, 1837. 


The Senate having again proceeded to the order of the 
day, which was the consideration of the resolution hereto- 


ore ‘ 
= circular, With the substitute therefor proposed by Mr. 


Rives— 

Mr. CLAY said that he took great pleasure in 
tendering to the Senate his respectful thanks for 
the indulgence which had yesterday been accorded 
to him at the instance of the Senator from North 
Carolina. And he should esteem himself most 
happy if on the present occasion he should be so 
successful as to say what should occasion no re- 

ret to any for having conferred upon him that 
indulgence. : ; ’ 

In the State (said Mr. C.) of which I am a cit- 
izen, | had lately occasion to express my opinion 


in regard to that Treasury order which it is pro- | 


posed in the resolution offered by friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Ewrne] to rescind. What I said on 
that occasion appeared in the prints of the day; 
and a degree of unexpected notoriety has since 
beengiven toit during the present session. What 
| uttered | sincerely believed. I believed it then, 
[ believe it now; and I reaffirm it with all sincerity 
here in my place, as my settled opinion. Before, 


however, | proceed to state the grounds on which ! 


itrests, | shall take some notice of the able speech 
with which we were yesterday favored by the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Rives.] 
Though that speech was anything but a jusufi- 
eation of the legality of the ‘Treasury order, it was 
ingenious, plausible, often eloquent. The speech 
throughout its whole tenor was indeed directly 
adverse to the order. The Treasury order pro- 
ceeds on the principle of requiring specie only in 


payment for one of the most important branches | 


of the public revenue; but the Senator from Vir- 


ginia is in favor of receiving in payment a mixed || 


ea rency. The order proceeds on the principle 
of exhibiting partiality toward certain particular 


classes in their payment of the public dues; the | 
Senator from Virginia is for a rule which shall |: 


operate alike and equally on all, and shall extend 
to every branch of the public revenue. Ina great 


deal, indeed, in most of what was so well said by | 
that Senator, I entirely concur. There are, how- | 


ever, some points of difference which I shall pres- 
ently notice. 
generally, while the Senator himself, and while 
we all are so deeply interested in knowing what 
is to be the real policy of the Administration on 
the question of the currency, we are left as much 
inthe dark asever. On one side of the Senate 


by one friend of the Administration it is said that || 
the precious metals alone are to form the currency, 
and that all paper is to be driven out of use; grad- | 


ually, indeed, but surely. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia on this side says that the policy about to 


prevail seeks to establish a mixed currency, con- | 
sisting in part of specie, and in part of the notes | 


of specie-paying banks. Which of these friends 
of the Administration are we to credit? 
confess that, so far as past experience is to be 


looked to on such a subject, it seems to favor a | 


metallic system more than a mixed currency. 


At the last session of Congress, a proposition | 
was introduced into the Senate, aa the pay- | 
vasers of | 


ment of specie in all cases by the pure 
our public lands. That proposition was, how- 
over, put down by an almost unanimous vote; 


for, although no call was made for the yeas and | 


nays, I think | am fully authorized in saying that, 
had such a call been made, there would not have 
been more than one or two votes in favor of the 
measure. Yet, on the llth of July, almost im- 
mediately on the rising of Congress, we find this 
very proposition embodied in a Treasury order, 
which requires the payment cf specie in regard to 
‘he most important branch of the public revenue. 
This fact would seem to indicate that the policy 
of a mixed currency, for which the Senator from 

irginia has contended, was not then the policy 
of the Administration, and that not his, but an- 
sther’s, influence was predominant in the Cabinet. 
In the preamble to this order, in which the rea- 





SPECIE CIRCULAR. i 


moved, by Mr. Ewina, of Ohio, concerning the Treae- | 


I regret that, while the country | 


1 must | 





Specie Circular—Mr. Clay. 
sons for it are set forth, we find not only that 
specie is required from all purchasers of the public 
land, but that that other element of the currency 
which the Senator would retain is denounced as 
** paper money.’’ And even in regard to the mes- 
sages of the President himself, did time permit, 
and were it necessary to do so, it would be easy 


' to show from all of them, so far as they relate to 


this subject of currency, that, although President 
Jackson commenced his administration by rec- 
ommending a mixed currency, yet that he grad- 
ually departed more and more from that ground, 
until, in the message of 1835, referred to by the 
Senator from Virginia, he speaks of getting back 


| to the ** constitutional medium,”’ evidently allud- 


ing to an exclusive specie circulation, You will, 
therefore, agree that the uncertainty of which I 
| have spoken is not feigned, but real; and L entreat 
the two divisions of the friends of the Adminis- 
tration speedily to settle between themselves the 
controverted question what the policy to be pur- 
' sued actually is, and forthwith to state it to the 
| country, so that all our business men may have 
an eye to it, and regulate themselves accordingly 
in their moneyed transactions, 
The Senator from Virginia tells us that he is in 
favor of an enlargement of the metallic founda- 


|| tion of the currency; and who is not? Is the idea 


a new one with the Senator from Virginia? Did 
it not originate, or was it not, at least, first pressed 
by my friends, who were endeavoring to guard 
the currency of the country from the dangers 
which beset it? Was not the principle of restrict- 
ing issues of bank notes below prescribed denom- 
inations first introduced by the Senator from Mas- 
| sachusetts, who sits near me, [Mr. Wester, | 
/as one provision in the renewed charter of the 
Bank of the United States, in 1832? And, while 
| Lam very sure that the Senator from Virginia did 
/ not take from the speech of my friend, on that 
occasion, the anecdote which he introduced into 
his own of the message sent by Mr. Burke to Mr. 
| Pitt, warning him that, if he permitted the issue 
| of one pound notes, he would never again see a 
guinea in England, yet it does so happen that that 
very anecdote was related by the Senator from 
Massachusetts in his speech before the Senate, 
| in 1832, and was used by him expressly in sup- 
port of the idea of increasing and strengthening 
the metallic basis of our paper currency. 

But whilst both gentlemen concur in the pro- 
priety of imposing some limitation on our paper 
circulation, there is a wide difference between 
them as to the mode in which that desirable object 
isto be effected. The Senator from Virginia would 
rely on the voluntary action of a thousand banks, 
and of twenty-six State sovereignties operating on 


trary, thought it wisest to rely on a remedy within 
our own power, to trust to our own laws, and to 
look to that which we could effect by our own 


and efficacious means. The Senator from Virginia 
reliance, it seems, is on the enlightened patriotism 


patriotism of nine hundred or a thousand banks, 


our own past history, as to the degree of reliance 
which may safely be placed on the mere volun- 


ened and patriotic it may be? What was the state 
of things during our own Revolution, when we 
were contending in the most glorious cause that 
ever animated the hearts, or nerved the arms of 
men? The reliance was then on the voluntary 


that cause and to our goldiers, who, unfed and 





| the honorable Senator, in view of what then took 
|| place, whether reliance on the patriotism even of 
enlightened States, much less that of banking cor- 
|| porations, is safe and secure. 

It is now four or five years since the policy was 
| first announced on our side, and was afterwards 





taken up by a portion of the friends of the Ad- 


| ministration, to widen the metallic foundation of |! 


those banks. We of the Opposition, on the con- | 


relies on what I consider wholly inefficient. His | 
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and what has been the result? How many States 
has enlightened patriotism induced to adopt the 
policy? The Senator from Virginia mentioned 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, to which 
he might have added Kentucky, and possibly one 
or two others, as having imposed the desired re- 
striction; but they did it either prior to, or with 
out any sort of reference to the annunciation of 
the policy from Washington. Of all the twenty- 
six States, he believed New York and Maine only 
had conformed their legislation to the recom- 
mendation sent forth from this city. And itis 
remarkable, with respect to Maine, as he had 
understood, that, afier the restriclion was im- 
posed, a supply of the prohibited notes below 
five dollars was sent for to Massachusetts, for 
small change in the transaction of business. No, 
sir; no man has a higher opinion of the patriot- 
ism of the country than I have. There is no one 
who entertains a higher opinion of the patriotism 
of the States, oris more disposed to place a due and 
proper degree of reliance upon it; but | consider it 
sound policy not exclusively to depend upon it, 
but to add to that security the salutary vigor of 
the law. Hence we supposed that it had been 
demonstrated by all experience in this country 
that a national bank, created by, and under the 
proper control of this Government, was a fit and 
necessary instrument to guard the paper system 
of the country against its tendency to run into 
excessive issues, and ultimately into utter dis- 
order; that such a bank would at least retard that 
deplorable state of things; and that, if it could 
not finally prevent it, when the notes of the local 
banks had lost all confidence and ceased to be a 
secure circulation, the notes of the national bank 
would remain a safe medium in which the reve- 
nue of the country could be collected and dis- 
bursed, 

From the moment that the Bank of the United 
States ceased to exist, you gave up the rudder of 
the national currency, and I greatly fear that it 
will get into such a state of confusion that we 
shall see it go on, from worse to worse, until all 

| shall unite in totally withdrawing from it the pub- 
| lic confidence. 

But if it were even possible that you could suc- 
ceed, by appeals to the States and to the banks, 
in bringing about the restoration of a sound cur- 
rency, how long would it last? Supposing a 
general pressure to be produced by the with- 

| drawal of specie from the country; would not the 
| banks instantly be prompted by the States them- 
| selves to supply the wants of the community by 
furnishing the desired medium? Trace back your 
own history; look to that period which preceded 
'the Revolution, when the colonies were com- 
pelled to resort to bills of credit, and even to tobac- 
| co, asa circulating medium. I believe that, in 


|| Virginia, the law to that effect remains sull on 


energies, and the exertion of our own constitu- | 
tional authority. We considered this a practical | 


|| indispensable. 
of the States and of the banks; the enlightened | 


created for the sole purpose of making money! | 
But, sir, have we no lessons from experience tn | 


tary action of any community, however enlight- | 


payment of the quotas, not of twenty-six, but of | 
thirteen States, indispensable to the success of | 


unclad, were enduring every suffering to which | 
humanity can be possibly exposed. Let me ask | 


| 


| 


the currency bya prohibition of small bank notes; | 


the statute book, and that fee bills of some public 
officers are yet made out at the rate of so many 
sounds of tobacco for each item. If altered, the 
ce has not been very long changed. The ne- 
cessity of a circulating medium of some kind is 
Society cannot exist without it. 
It cannot revert to the primitive state of barter. 
| The representative of property must be had, even 
if it be in the form of peltries, tobacco, uncoined 
bars, paper money, or small bank notes. And 
this great social want is paramount to all law. 
But the plan of the honorable Senator to effect a 
restriction on bank issues, does not consist exclu- 
sively in a reliance on the patriotism of the banks 
or the States. He would appeal to the interest 
of the banks, and would hold over them the threat 
that, unless they cease the issue of small notes, 
the public deposits shall be withdrawn from their 
custody; in other words, it is by employing the 
revenue of the United States that he would effect 
the restriction he seeks. Now, sir, what is the 
'amount of this revenue? Twenty-five or thirty 
millions per annum. And what did he tell us 
| from very high authority? He told us that the 
| money transactions in one single city, the city of 
| New York, were estimated several years ago, and 
| that by a man than whom none is better acquainted 
| with all such matters, at $1,500,000,000 annually; 
| and at this day the amount is probably double 
that. Nowif, in one single city, the course of busi- 
ness requires the employment of §1 000,000,000 
annualiy, what must be the aggregate Rmount of 
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the transactions in all the other cities and parts of 
the Union? Theamount bafiles all human calcu- 
jJation; and do you suppose that, by wielding a 
revenue of only thirty millions, you can over- 
awe, coerce, and control banks whose business 
amounts, perhaps, to a thousand timesas much ? 
. What preportion does the number of your de- 
posit banks bear to that of the whole of the banks 
of the Union? Before the passage of the deposit 
act they amounted, if lLremember, to less than for- 
ty; they are now, perhaps, eighty; and weare told 
by a seeret authority, which seems to be high 
and controlling, that their number, when the de- 
posit act was executed, is again to be reduced 
down to forty; but say it is eighty, and then by 
your operation on these eighty banks you are to 
bring about an effect so important as to deprive 
the remaining nine hundred and twenty banks 
of that which, in many instances, constitutes the 
most important part of their circulation. Can 
we not see that the thing is perfectly chimerical ? 
Suppose you prevail with one bank to give up 
the issues of its small notes: what is the imme- 
diate effect? The vacuum produced by the with- 
draws! of the small notes of that bank is instantly 
filled by the small notes of other banks; and even 
if you could go a step further, and prohibit your 


deposit banks from receiving in deposit the notes | 


of any bank which issues bills below five dollars, 
what would be the further effect? There would 
be an instant collision between the deposit banks 


and the other banks of the country; and as the | 
other banks are so much more numerous, the | 


necessary result would be the utter destruction 
of the deposit banks themselves. We have al- 
ready seen some of the effects resulting from these 
requirements, We passed an act at the last ses- 
sion prohibiting the use of notes below ten dol- 
lars in the disbursements of the United States. 
Well, sir, we bave a disbursing bank in this city; 


and how was the rule observed? All the Sena- | 
tors who hear mé are personal witnesses to its | 


violanon in payment to themselves of their daily 
allowance. | donot mention this to complain of 
it It is possible, if you had ordered the officers 
of the Senate to receive either specie or notes over 
ten dollars, 0 would have been complied with. 
Bat the bank sull goes on, and it would still con- 
tinue its course, notwithstanding any voluntary 
restriction which your wisdom may suggest. Is 


it not too much to expect that when you, to whom 


the task belongs, have abandoned the care of the 
currency of the country, the States or the banks 
shall take upon themselves the duty of remedy- 
ing the defects or the neglect of your legislation: 
The parties will take care of themselves, and wii! 


look no further. They will leave to the whole to | 
provide for the interests of the whole. What in- | 


terest have the banks in Maine, for example, so 
to shape their course as to suit the exigencies of 
the community in Louisiana? We, on the con- 
trary, contended for one currency, which should 
be general throughout the Union, consisting of 
the notes of the bank of the General Government, 
and for a local currency, consisting of the bills of 
local institutions; so that there might be a gen- 
eral currency, to be employed in purposes of a 
general nature, while the Jocal currency would 
subserve all local purposes. Our wish was to 
have the general currency everywhere receivable 
in payment of the public dues, while we relied on 
the local banks for the medium of local circula- 
tion. Bat you have given up a bank whose credit 
was coextensive with the commercial world, which 


supplied a currency never surpassed, and regu- || 
lated exchanges with an economy unsurpassed in | 


this or any other country. And do you expect 


these local institutions can be an adequate substi- | 


tute? Do you cherish the vain expectation that 
the States will come to your relief, and rectify 
your incompetency? No, sir; no. Each State 
will say, ‘it is not our affair to provide a gen- 
eral currency forthe United States; we must leave 
that to he managed by the General Government.”’ 
And does not all experience demonstrate that 
while local Governments constitute the safest de- 
pository of local interests, the General Govern- 
ment alone can provide for the welfare of the 
whole? 

What is the present actual condition of the 
banking capital of the country? We told you that 
the moment you destroyed a bank of the United 
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| bearing a considerable proportion to the revenue, 
would be retained in the country. The process 
| of getting at such a result is, of necessity, ex- 
| tremely difficult, and would create much practica 
| inconvenience. cs 

If specie should become very scarce, the col- || scattered over our immense territory, and 10 
| lectors of the Government might, from necessity, || 
be forced to receive a portion of the revenue in 


| notes of good banks; but, if you receive this rev- 
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States, there would immediately spring up innu- 
merable local banks; that banking capital would 
thus be greatly extended, and h the change 
might lead to the destruction of all confidence in | 
the circulating papermedium. And are notthese || 
predictions ina rapid progress of fulfillment? We 
are informed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the amount of bank capital has increased, | 
from $200 ,000,000 to $300,000,000 since the veto 
onthe bank charter—an increase of fifty per cent., 
and that the circulation has increased in the same 
ratio, viz: from $80,000,000 to $120,000,000. 

I concur with the Senator from Virginia in the 
position that no state of things is more calami- 
tous than that which accompanies a decline in 
the circulating medium of a country; and the de- 
gree of distress is in proportion to the rapidity of 
such decrease; while, on the other hand, the pros- ; 
perity of a country is never, at least apparently, | 


greater than while the amount of its currency ts | 


on the increase. Butdoes any man suppose that | 
this can continue? Can any reflecting man per- 
suade himself that twenty-six distinct and inde- 
pendent States, looking each one to its own inter- 
est, will exercise such forbearance as not to add 
bank to bank, and increase the paper circulation 
within its limits, ull the country will be involved | 
in the danger of some great calamity? I greatly | 
fear it. When or how it shall come, no one can | 
exactly foresee; but we can all imagine that, if 
there should occur agreat failure, ora great reduc- 
tion in the price of the southern staple, or (what 
is now actually threatened) a general return of 
American stocks which have been sent to Europe | 
on a foreign demand, from any cause, of a large | 
amount of the specie in the United States, the ne- 
cessary consequence would be such a run upon 
the banks as may cause a general suspension of 
specie payments, if not the bankruptcy of many 
of the banks. What is their present condition? 
They are without concert, co6peration, or mutual | 
confidence. The moment there is a great and 
sudden demand to meet a corresponding demand 
abroad, there must ensue a general panic through- | 
out the country. Each bank being necessarily | 
unable to measure theexactextent of thedemand, | 
will, of course, call on its own debtors, and the | 
same thing, for a similar reason, taking place in 
all the other banks, there will probably be a gen- | 
eral stoppage of payments and universal bank- | 
ruptcy. Was notall this foreseen? Was it not | 


foretold? Were gentlemen not warned, again and || 
again, not to destroy the only means on which || 
|| we could with safety rely ? i| 


Between the system of the gentleman from Vir- | 
ginia and the hard money system, | am far from 
being sure that the latter is not a more efficacious 


_ remedy than any voluntary action of the States | 


and of the banks. The hard money system pro- | 
poses that, in all collections and disbursements of | 
the revenues of the Government, specie alone 


‘shall be received, and all paper of every descrip- 


tion entirely excluded. ‘The object of both sys- || 
tems is to retain a certain amount of specie within 
the nation, by the creation of a necessity for i's 
use, and thus to prevent its exportation; for, if 
the Government shall decide to receive nothing 
but specie in payment of its dues, the consequence 


| would be the necessity of retaining a sufficient 


amount of the hard metals for the collection and | 
disbursementoftherevenue. Itmight not,indeed, 


|| be necessary to retain the whole amount of thirty 
|| millions, assuming that to be the annual revenue, | 


since one dollar in specie might be made to pay 
two dollars in revenue. Buta certain amount, 


enue in specie only, you immediately and una- 
voidably elevate the relative value of specie above || 
other parts of the currency; because, while hard || 
money would perform all the offices of other media 
of circulation, it would then discharge one other || 
office, which they could not. The result must be || 
to create a demand for specie, and thereby to ren- || 
der it a marketable commodity. A man would || 


| and be converted into merchandise? It wo, 
| sold at an advance, and would be hoarded fy 


[January li, 


Senate, 


not then, as now, be as ready to receive n, 
good notes as in specie, Ee will always way», 

specie, because it would command a preininn 
Does not the Senator perceive that gold and «, 

ver must then cease/to be a circulating mediyn, 
ld bs 
r thar 
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end. » Yet | am far from being certain, if tho o 
ject in view be to retain acertain amount of hap) 
money in the country, that the remedy whi. 
suggests the exclusive use of specie has not» ovr. 
tainty of snecess which cannot be produced he 
relying on the patriotism or the voluntary acri., 
of a thousand banks and twenty-six independ, 
State sovereignties. My word for it, in fifteen o, 
twenty years after the system of the Senator from 
Virginia shall have gone into effec, although the 
same identical banks may not continue to issy. 
notes of asmall denomination, yet the agzregate 
amount of such notes in actual circulation wil 
not be less than it was at the commencement of 
the experiment. 

But we were told by the honorable Senator tha; 
Great Britain and several other countries of Ey. 
rope, having become enlightened by the example 
of America, are disposed to imitate it. He told ug 
further, that the people of Great Britain are be. 
coming sensible of the impolicy of monopolies, 
and opposed to the continuance of the Bank of 
England, and that the present policy of that Gov. 
ernment aims at the establishment of joint stock 
companies in addition to the large number of pri. 
vate bankers, and by this means ultimately to ger 
rid of the Bank of England altogether. On tha: 
subject all | can say is, that such is not the state 
of my information, I know, indeed, that they 


hich 


‘have lately passed a law for the creation, under 


certain restrictions, of joint stock companies; but 
what is the state of public opinion in regard to 
those local banking institutions which 80 closely, 
as the Senator thinks, resemble our own? I[t)g 
distrust, uncertainty,and fear, Weare all aware 
that a committee of the House of Commons, at 
the head of which is the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, was required to examine into the con- 
dition of these local banks. I have before mea 
report of that committee, rendered as late as Au- 


|, gustlast. The joint stock companies in that coun- 


try are established by what they denominate deed 
of settlement, which specify the conditions under 
which they are erected. After presenting an ao- 
alysis of a variety of these deeds of setilemen', 
the committee enumerate thirteen different defec- 
tive provisions in the laws which may require the 
interposition of Parliament,and they conclude by 
urging the necessity of the greatest possible pru- 
dence and caution in the management of those 
banks. 

While the language of the report shows very 
clearly that there is great apprehension felt as (0 


| the safety and solidity of these institutions, yet 


it is so constructed as prudently to avoid the ex- 
citement of unnecessary alarm. But supposing 
jt to be true that, in a Government constituted as 
is Great Britain, it were possible to dispense with 
a national bank, and to rely on local joint-stock 
companies and on private banks: let me ask the 


| honorable Senator tf the condition of England and 
| America is not totally different? You there sre 


a power asserted for Parliament to legislate with 
plenary authority, both for the future and for ex- 
isting institutions. Have we any such power: 
Theirs is a consolidated Government: ours is & 
confederacy. They have power by their legisla- 
tion to guard against malpractices in all the bank- 


|| ing institutions in the Kingdom. But here there 
}| is no such authority. There there is not an ti- 


stitution which does not perpetually act under the 


| control of a general law, extending throughout the 
|,empire. But here we have one thousand banks, 


twenty-six States, on which the General Govern- 


| ment can exercise no effective control whatever. 
| So that even were it true that the British Govern- 
| ment could dispense with the Bank of England, 


it would be far from proving that we could im- 
tate her, when we consider that the local banks 


| in this country are subject to twenty-six separate 


and independent governments, over which we 

have no power to act. j 
We were told, and the country was promised, 

that on the destruction of the Bank of the United 
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sites we should be furnished with a better cur- 
reney than we then enjoyed; a currency unri- 
yaled on the face of the globe, which was under 
peiter regulation, and by which exchanges were 
ejected ata cheaper rate than in any part of the 
earth. The paper of that bank had its creditestab- 
jished throughout the world. It was received in 
Asia; ILwas received all over Europe, and through- 
out this entire continent. Our exchanges were 
managed with an economy which we must all 
remember with regret at the change which has 
gince taken place; for what is the state of our 
exchanges now? When they take place between 
(istant places, the premium at the one end of the 
course ought to be met by the discount at the 
atherend. Butis that so? When a merchant at 
New York sells a bill on New Orleans at a dis- 


count, is that discount counterbalanced by the | 


premium op a similar bill at New Orleans? No. 
‘A discount is charged at both ends of the line. 
And it often happens that at neither can you dis- 
pose of your bill without great difficulty and sac- 
rifice. 

{, too, sir, am aware that we are surrounded 
with dificulues. In that I concur enurely with 
the Senator from Virginia, but my friends are not 
responsible for this state of things. You all know 
the reason of it. You all feel itevery day. You 
know that we are in the midst of a dark and dense 
wilderness. Who is to be the Moses, whether 
from this side or the other of the Senate, (looking 
at the positions of the Senators from Virginia and 
Missouri,) that shall lead us to the promised land, 
is among those unknown things which the future 
alone can disclose. 

And now I turn to the questions really before 
the Senate. 1 beg pardon for the digression into 
which L have been led in noticing the able and 
interesting speech of the Senator from Virginia; 
the gratification of hearing which I shared in 
cémmon with the rest of the Senate. If, in no- 
ticing the few points with respect to which I differ 
from that honorable Senator, | have departed from 
the rigid regularity of debate, L must plead his 
example as my apology. Whatare the questions 
which we have to consider? In 1816, the con- 
diuon of the country in regard to the currency 
was this: ‘Throughout all the country south of 
New England there was a general suspension of 
specie payments, and the bank notes in circula- 
uon were of different degrees of value, and nev- 
ertheless constituted the only medium in which 
the public dues were paid. The consequence 
was, that, instead of taxes having the uniform 
character required by the Constitution, different 
parts of the country and different individuals peid 
the same tax in widely varying values. ‘I'his was 
a condition which the country could not long 
bear, and the Government would have been want- 
ing to every duty it owed to the community had 
ittolerated such a state of things. For every- 
body must agree that there is in reality no differ- 
ence between exacting different rates of duty in 
different parts of the country, and requiring that 
the same rates shall be paid in media very dif- 
ferent in value. Such was the state in which 
Congress found the country at the memorable 


session of 1816. ‘The question was, what should | 


bedone? ‘hat voluntary action of the banks, 


which is the sole reliance of the Senator from | 


Virginia, had been fully tried, and found want- 


ing. There had been convention after convention | 


of the banks, to try if they could not agree vol- 
untarily to resume specie payments, but it was 
found impracticable to do so. Scout felt called 
upon to interpose, and two great and leading 


measures were devised as presenting the only | 


prospect of remedy. One was proposed, or, to 


speak more correctly, was espoused by the Sen- / 


ator from South Carolina opposite, [Mr. Cat- 


Houn,}—for it had originally been suggested by | 


a late Secretary of the Treasury—the other was 


brought forward by the Senator from Massachu- | 


sets, (Mr. Wessrer.}] One of these measures 


was the creation of a Bank of the United States. || 
As there existed no paper medium of circulation | 


on which the country could rely, the establish- 
ment of such a bank was supposed to be the oni 
alternative left to the Government.  It,met wit 
Strong opposition, but was carried successfull y 
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be aided by another; and hence the resolution of | Executive draw his conclusions, from the siletice 
the Senator from Massachusetts, which has re- of Congress, that it approves what he has done? 
peatedly been alluded to in this debate, was in- And may he not suppose that he is authorized 
troduced with a design of stimulating the restora- even to go further, and carry down his principle 
tion of specie payments, and remedying a state | of discrimination from clesses to individuals, 
of things which was unjust and scandalous in the I speak now of the questiun of power, Sup- 
| eyes of all commercial communities. That bank | pose the Secretary had reversed his rule—sup- 
| has been destroyed; and let me here say that I, pose he had said that the citizens of the States in 
have not the least expectation of any effort being | which the land lies should have a right to pur- 
made by my friends to reéstablish it. They have chase only with specie, while those who came 
no such purpose. An experiment is now to be from a distance might make their payment in 
tried as to the power of local banks in meeting notes. If he has absolute power over the subject, 
| the wants of the community. Let those whoare | he might as well have made the one discrimina- 
rashly trying the experiment be responsible for | tion as the other. And he may not only discrim- 
the issue. The resolution of my friend from |; inate between different classes of individuals, but 
Massachusetts was introduced simultaneously || between different places. I have been, indeed, 
| with the bill to incorporate the United States informed that at one of the land offices specie un- 
Bank. It was expected that the bank would go | der the order was not required. Where is this 
into operation early in the next year. The Sec- | dispensing power? Where did the Secretary get 
retary of the Treasury, by the resolution, was it? Not from the words of the order, for that 
directed to take measures as soon as might be to applies equally to all. 
insure the payment of all Government dues in Sir, I have heard it contended for, again and 
four specified media, but the discretion intrusted |, again, and votes have been given recording such 
to him was only to continue until the 20th of, as the opinion of the majority of this Chamber, 
February following. After that day no payment | that payment for the public lands is a tax on the 
of public dues of any kind was to be permitted, community. Ido not myself think so. But I 
save in one or other of the four media which had put the question to those gentlemen who do, and 
been specified. | ask them how this order can be justified if all 
Can any man look at that resolution atthisday, , taxes are required to be uniform? | come tothe 
and seriously entertain any doubt as to its true conclusion that its legality cannot be established, 
interpretation? The Secretary of the Treasury either under the joint resolution of 1816 or the 
was immediately called upon to expound it; and law of 1820. It wants legalauthority. Ithason 
/an uninterrupted usage of twenty years, under _ its very face all the air of executive legislation. It 
succeeding Secretaries, has uniformly given to it, has a preamble setting forth the reasons which 
the interpretation which it then received. Itnever have led to itsenactment? The Secretary who 
was for a moment believed that it vested him with | put it forth seems strongly to have felt the neces- 
| authority to require only specie, or toexcludeen- | sity of sheltering himself under the invulnerable 
tirely any of the four specified funds in payment » name of his chief. But were there even authority 
to Government; that exposition was not inter- |, for the order in the letter of the law, I should aull 
rupted for a moment by the act of 1820. I shall | argue against its gross injustice in practice. 
| not repeat the argument in regard to it. It ac- And this brings me now to inquire, what has 
complished, and was designed toaccomplish, but | been the effect of this order in its actual opera- 
one purpose, which was the abolition of thecredit | tion on the community? The order professes to 
system in the purchase of the public lands, and _ proceed on the principle that the public lands are 
| the substitution therefor of payment in hand. It sold for a valuable consideration, if payment be 
did not interrupt for a moment the continuous made in bank notes, and that specie alone can 
interpretation of the resolution of 1816—an inter- constitute a just equivalent for their value. And 
pretation which extended into three successive | I admit, that if the Secretary had gone on to pro- 
Administrations, and through seven years of a | vide that the specie thus received should be the 
fourth. Isit not too late, after this long adherence | property of the Government, there would at least 
to one interpretation, to say that Congress has | have been consistency in the course he adopted. 
| misunderstood it; that all the Secretaries have | But the moment the order appeared there was an 
misunderstood it; and that your usage for such a || instant pressure for specie, especially in the West 
| course of years is at this late day to be surren- | and the Southwest. The banks were called upon, 
| dered as without a true foundation? It has been | and specie in all quarters was put in requisition, 
| said that the resolution was restrictive. It was | for the purpose of paying for the public lands. 
| so in so far as it rejected the notes of non-specie | ‘The pressure upon the banks in Kentucky was 
paying banks, but it was mandatory so far as it | great. Gentlemen talk tous about the inconsid- 
went to enumerate and specify the different media | erable amount that has been received, which is 
in which payment might be made. It was re- stated at $1,500,000, exclusive of $300,000 more, 
| strictive so far as bad notes were concerned, but which was placed on deposit at Washington, and 
it conferred a legal right on the payer to make, | the certificates of which were received as cash; 
‘| and a legal obligation on the receiver to accept, say, in round numbers, $2,000,000. It is very 
| payment in one of the four several ways which | true that this amount was notgreat, but the argu- 
| the law provided. But if the Secretary of the ment drawn from it is nota fairone. We must 
Treasury had authority to select some and tore- recollect that when the operation commenced no 
| ject others of these modes, then his rejection and one knew what was to be its extent. No indi- 
selection must be applied universaily. He has vidual bank could possibly tell, and each was left 
no right to discriminate between citizen and citi- | in total uncertainty as to what would be required 
zen. He has no right to say to the citizen of | of them, The banks could not foresee that no 
Boston, from you I will receive notes of the banks | more than $2,000,000 would thus be drawn from 
in Boston, but not of the Bank of the United them. If they had known this beforehand, they 
States; or to a citizen of New York, from youl might have made their arrangements to meet it. 
will receive United States Bank bil!s, but not bills | But on all the banks of the West and the South- 
of the banks in Boston. No. Ifhe hadaright westdaily demands were made forspecie. There 
to say that either of the four kinds should be re- > was, at once, not only a cessation of discounts, 
ceived in preference to the rest, he is bound to | and the purchase of bills of exchange, but the 
make that rule and that preference to reach every- | banks made heavy calls upon their debtors. This 
where throughout the country. But what does state of things operated with peculiar severity 
he do? He not only discriminates between dif- || upon the West. It happened just about the time 
|| ferent branches of the revenue, making regula- when our people began to carry their live stock 
tions to apply to one branch which do not apply | to market. The ordinary course of the trade is 
| to the others, but, in reference to that one branch, | this: they draw bills upon themselves or on their 
which is the subject of his order, he discriminates _ friends, at the markets to which they are des- 
between different classes of individuals. I heard | tined, which are discounted by the bank, and 
it contended by the Senator from North Carolina || with the” proceeds of which they purchase their 
{Mr. Srranee] that the exception in relation to || stock, and meet theirengagements. No business 
actual settlers has now expired by its own limit- || with us is more beneficial to all parties. The 
|| ation. True, sir, but if Congress rises and leaves || purchaser of stock diffuses money through the 
|| this vast power in the hands of the Executive, || community, and, on reaching the market, he 


through. It was apprehended, however, that || how soon may the discrimination be revived? || makes his sales, and is thus enabled to pay the 


this measure would be insufficient, unlessitshould '' Unless this order shall be rescinded, will not the || bills which he has drawn. All this was imme- 
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diately interrupted, in consequence of this Treas- 
ury order, for how could the banks venture to 
discount with such an order hanging over their 
heads? If they purchased bills, the operation was 
equivalent to a disbursement of so much specie, 
for if they paid in these notes they immediately 
returned upon them for specie. The Senator 
from Virginia has told us about the effect of | 
the course pursued by certain collectors in Ire- | 
land, in refusing to receive in payment the notes | 
of Irish banks. What was the consequence? | 
The stoppage of the Bank of Dublin and its 
branches. Nor could that gentleman have pro- 
nounced a more severe condemnation of the order 
than by the example which he quoted from the | 
kingdom of Ireland. The banks, as, I have said, 
were runupon. Individuals who possessed specie 
were unwilling to part from it, and reserved it for 
investment in the public lands; and there was a 
general accumulation, for the purpose of paying 
it into the land offices. Well, sir, it was carried 
to the land offices; and when it got there, whose 
was it? What became of it? Was it the property | 
of the Government? No, sir. Did you get it? | 
No, sir. It was carried to the deposit banks, and 
there it was credited as so much money to the 
Government. The whole transaction, therefore, 
amounted to this: you forced all the purchasers 
of the public land to become collectors of specie 
for the deposit banks. ‘The money was not col- 
lected for the Government. You cannot call for 
it. [tis the property of those banks, to be used 
as they please. You have refused tocredit banks 
for the notes they issued; you have occasioned | 
all this vast inconvenience; and, finally, instead 
of getting the specie which you have been at so 
much trouble to collect, you get nothing but bank 
credits. 

The money wastransported from the sea-board, 
from the western and southwestern banks, from 
the theaters of business, where it might have been 
constantly and advantageously used, and taken 
into the interior to banks of very limited busi- 
ness; and even there they were afraid to use it, 
lest it might be suddenly called for. The differ- 
ence of the two operations, before and after the 
order, is this: Before the order, purchasers of the 
public lands paid for them in bank notes, convert- | 
ible into specie; after the order, they paid for 
them in specie, converted into bank credit. It 
was just reversing the order of things. You be- 
gan with paper, and obtained specie if you wished | 
it; but under the order you began with specie, 
and obtained only bank credits. The practical | 
effect throughout all the western and south west- | 
ern States has been to make all the interests of | 
society collectors of specie, for the benefit of the | 
deposit banks, without the least benefit whatever 
to the Government; for these banks were not re- | 
quired to preserve the specific specie, and pay it | 
over to the Government. Sueh was the demand | 
for specie under this order, that I have heard of | 
as much as forty per cent. being given for gold to 
carry to the land office; and in some instances | 
specie has been transported to the land offices to 
be sold there as a marketable commodity. The | 
order has a double effect. It withdraws specie | 
both from circulation and from the banks that | 
could use it for the benefit of the community, that 
it may perform the unprofitable circuit of being 
taken to the land offices, and thence back to the | 
banks, when it becomes their property. 

Sir, what offense have the western and south- | 
western States committed, that they are to be sub- | 


jected to an indignity which is not inflicted on the || wards to all who do, often without regard to 


rest of the commmnity? Why are we to pay our 

dues to the Government in specie, while the rest | 
of our fellow-citizens are allowed to pay in bank | 
notes? Even if there were authority for it in the | 
law, the requisition would not be according to | 
y- Andallsentiments of fraternal | 
regard, as well as all principles of equality, cry | 
aloud against such revolting distinctions. Why | 
are our banks and our people alone to be subjected | 
to this rule? I protest, most solemnly, on ehalf | 
of my constituents, against so disgraceful an in- | 
equality; and I call upon the Government either | 
tocarry out their hard money system everywhere, 
at the custom-houses as well as the land offices, 

or efface from its records a discrimination which 

cannot continue a day or an hour, without dis- 

honor or degradation. 


"Specie Circu 


lar—Mr. Clay. 


The honorable Senator from Virginia tells us 
that the measure is temporary. I wish he had 
made it out, orcould do so now. Howis it tem- 
porary? On its face? No, sir. Ithas just began 
its wide-spreading ruin. It began on the 15th of 
August, and it tolerated for a time the exercise of 
some indulgence. Its full operation only com- 
menced on the 15th of December, 1836, and there 
is nothing in its terms that looks like a temporary 


provision. There is nothing in the President’s | 


message, or in the report of the Secretary, which 
announces to a suffering community that the 


heavy burden imposed upon them will not con- | 


tinue long. It may suit the purposes of the Sen- 


ator from Virginia so to represent it. It may not | 


be agreeable to him to be seen at open war with 


a measure of the Administration; but there is | 
nothing in the terms of the order, and nothing in | 


the policy on which it rests, which is temporary 


inits character. No,sir. Let Congress adjourn, | 
and leave on the western States this invidious, | 
this unjust and degrading discrimination in the | 
payment of common dues to a common Govern- | 


ment, and my word for it, this order will not only 
be continued, but it will be carried further, and 
other discriminations will be made under your 


alleged sanction to suit the varying views of the | 
Administration. Sir, give us equality. We are || 
a common crew in the same noble, the same glo- || 


rious ship of State. Is it not right that we should 


all be placed under the same common laws, and || 
share alike the common justice of our country? | 
I protest against the continuance for an hour of | 
an iniquitous order which subjects the western || 
and southwestern portions of this Union toa rule | 
so irreconcilable with any principles of justice or || 


equity. 


My friend from Ohio, who sits near me, [Mr. || 


Ewina,] has offered this resolution, which abol- 
ishes this odious distinction, and places all parts 
of the community, and every branch of the rev- 
enue, upon a footing of perfect equality. 

But itis said we ought not to do this: and if we 
do it will imply censure. And the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Srrance,] at a loss to 


make out a censorious charge from the words of | 


the resolution itself, resorts to the language of 
a Senater to supply the deficiency. Sir, if we 
repeal the statute of a Legislature, does it imply 
censure on the Legislature? May we not repeal 
a statute of our own, and yet fix no stigma on 


our former deed? May we not then rescind an | 


order or edict of executive authority, without 


any such implication? Has it come to this, that | 


a mere difference of opinion iscensure? Are we 
to be afraid to express our sentiments of a public 
measure, lest, peradventure, we wound the feel- 
ings of the Chief Magistrate or the Secretary of 
the Treasury? Sir, | have been struggling, as- 
sociated a my friends, for a long time, against 


the complete ascendency of eee ea and | 


we have sometimes been encouraged by a mo- 
mentary hope of being able to arrest its lawless 
career. But, sir, its march has been steady, on- 
ward, and, | lament to say, triumphant. It is 
now, practically, the supreme power in the State. 
Every branch of the Government bends beneath 
its sway. The doctrine of unity in the execu- 
tive administration, recently introduced; the obe- 
dience which, in pursuance of it, is exacted from 
all executive officers, from the highest to the 
lowest; the practice of proscription of all who do 
not conform to the prevailing creed, with the 
kindred usage of profuse official and other re- 


character, integrity, or merit; and the exercise of 
boundless power over the public treasure, and by 
means of a concealed, mysterious, and irrespons- 
ible agency over the banks in which it is depos- 
ited, have stamped a totally new character upon 
the Government. It has become a vast organized 
machinery, controlled by the will of one man, 
and moved by a single hand. It is a monarchy 
in disguise, with fewer privileges practically en- 
joyed than are exercised in some monarchies. 
There, acts of the Crown may be exposed, cen- 
sured, denounced, corrected, by the power of 
Parliament. But here weare not to complain of, 
or remonstrate against, executive acts. We must 


| not presume to censure them. We must bear, in 


silent and dutiful submission, whatever ills the 
acts of the Executive may bring on the country. 


[January 1} 


a 


, 


Sen ATE, 


' 


Or, if we attempt any corrective, we must ora. 


| 


| ciously suppose that we are not going counter 4, 
‘| the executive will, and by a fiction conyor . 
|| permanent measure into a temporary order! 
H When, Mr. President, shall we get back to 

|| good old times when a President of the Uni 
|| States never stepped out of his own sphere 


a 


the 


ted 


: to 
assume powers not granted to him, or to contro] 


the discharge of duties specially assigned to sy) 
ordinate officers? As to this ‘Treasury order. | 
do not view it as an act of the Secretary. | ie 
his hand, but not his heart—not his mind. From 
the face of the order itself, I should draw the 
conclusion that he has been the unwilling execy. 
tor of the bidding of another. Like its Prototype 
employed for the removal of the deposits, it js 
an act of the executive will, directly against th. 
will of the officer particularly charged with a pub. 
lic duty. But, unlike that case, the Secretary 
clings closely to his office, and, rather than par 
with it, executes the arbitrary command of his 
master. He does not choose, with a manly jp. 
dependence, to sacrifice his place and preserye 
his character. And I understand that this order 
has been issued, not only against the judgment 
‘| and feelings of the Secretary, but of the whole 
Cabinet. I have heard so, and I believe it. There 
are those here who do know, and who, if [ err, 
can contradict me. But I believe it. And now, 
| when we undertake to examine the order, and 
confront it with the law; we cannottouch it, we 
may not repeal an executive order, because, for- 
| sooth, to do so casts a censure on the Executive, 
Why, sir, if the honorable Senator from Virginia 
is unwilling to throw censure on the Executive, he 
should have forborne the delivery of his able and 
| eloquent speech. That whole speech, from begin 
ning to end, was directed against that order, 
‘| which he says we must not repeal, lest we cen- 
‘gure the President. Why, sir, if that is kjs 
| ground, he should have withheld his amendment; 
| for what, after all, is the difference in effect be- 
| tween the resolution of the Senator from Ohioand 
| the amendment of the Senator from Virginia? 
'| The Treasury order is now in full operation. And 
what is the preposal of my friend from Ohio? To 
rescind itinterms. His language is open, direct, 
|| manly, but not offensive. But the Senator from 
|| Virginia cannot agree to the proposal. Well,sir, 
||} and what does he do in his amendment? He 
\| avoids, to be sure, the word ‘ rescifd,’’ but he 
rescinds the order just as effectually as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I am quite sure that my friend 
from Ohio intended nothing offensive in the reso- 
|| lution offered by him. He thought that, without 
|| offense, the poor privilege might still be left tous 
|| of repealing our own acts, expressing our own 
‘| opinions, and even of repealing executive acts, 
|| when we deemed that the good of the country 
|| requires it. It appeared to him to be the most 
|| direct and manly course, if we meant to repeal 
|| the order, that we should say so. He added, it 
is true, another resolution; but I am willing, on 
'| behalf of my friend, that the first resolution 
should be abandoned altogether, and the last alone 
adopted. That will sufficiently accomplish our 
purpose and accommodate the measure to the 
delicate and nervous sensibility of any friend of 











the Administration. Thatis all concerning which 
I feel any solicitude, and with this I will be con- 
tent. All we seek is, that an end shall be put to 
this invidious and disgraceful discrimination. 
But it is said that there will be great difficulty 
in adopting this course; and the Senator fromVir- 
ginia has accordingly guarded his amendment by 
the addition of a proviso, which goes to make the 


amendment authorize the reception only of such 
notes as the deposit banks shall be willing, under 
the direction and supervision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to receive, and to credit the United 
| States as cash. Though I admit that the opera- 
| tion may be attended with oa difficulty, yet I 


cannotthink itinsuperable. What was the ground 


on which the first Secretary of the Treasury re- 
ceived bank notes for the duties due to Govern- 
ment? The ground was this: that the bank notes 
of specie-paying banks are equivalent to specie, 
being in fact the representatives of specie. Bank 
|| notes of such banks are nothing more than 80 
‘| much told or counted specie, and they are so re- 
| ceived. This was the principle upon which Mr. 
Hamilton proceeded. It was a convenient a 
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the bills are convertible at pleasure into that | 
as ‘ch they represent. ‘The Secretary could stop 
 wenever he pleased. It saved much time; it was 
ve of the greatest of time-saving machines. It 
a like paying a sum of money by the check of 
an individual upon his bank. That is not ‘ pa- 
‘ermoney.’ Your creditor or the Government 
rllector calls upon you with a demand, and you 
jraw your check for the amount; when presented 
a: bank it is instantly paid, or passed to your 
credit. Such a check is equivalent to the specie 
it will command. Such representatives of specie 
ought to be received in payment of all Govern- 
ment dues; and there should be no discretionary 
sower of refusing them, either by the collectors 
or the deposit banks. The result, then, to which 
| would come is, the adoption of this rule: that 





Expunging Resolution—Mr. Webster. 


ngement, and is attended with no risk so long || shall not be suffered to pass without the Treasury 
air | order being rescinded, either expressly or by im- 
| plication; and I will now conclude by expressing 
| my hope that, in every portion of the.Senate, 
| there will be found a disposition to extend equal 
and impartial justice to all parts of the country, 
| without any degrading discriminations between | 
| one part and another, or one class of citizens and | 
/ another. 


Mr. RUGGLES rose only to correct an error | 


into which the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
had fallen, no doubt inadvertently. 
mentioned the circumstance of Maine having im- | 
posed restrictions upon the circulation of small 
notes, and remarked, that if he had not been mis- 
informed, she immediately after sent to Massa- 
chusetts to obtain a supply of smail notes to put 
in circulation in room of those prohibited. | 


He had 


le 


when a bank note is presented to a collector in | begged leave to assure the. Senator that he had 


yment of a debt to the Government, if, at the 
lace where such payment is made, it is at par, 


, 
that is, equal to so much specie, the collector shall || 


been greatly misinformed. He had been led into 
a great mistake in this matter, 


Maine had, it is 


true, passed a law prohibiting the circulation of 


! 
| 
be obliged to receive it; if it is not, then he shall |; gmall bills, but it is not true that she had sought 


be at liberty to reject it. If the note is not what 
it purports to be, the representative of the specie 
to the amount on the face of it, then there ought | 
to be no obligation to take it. The place of pay- 
ment is what | would os as the test of all bank 
notes offered tous. If they are equal to specie 
there, they ought to be received. It may be said 
that the effect of such a rule would be to accu- 
mulate large sums of money at places where the 
Government does not need them, and thus sub- 
ject it to the expense of transporting them to 
where they are required. But to test this objec- 
tion, we have only to look back for a moment to 
the hard money system, and inquire what would 
be the state of things if specie alone should be 
received? Would not that plan accumulate in the 
banks of the western and southwestern States 
vast amounts of gold and silver? And what is 
the Government to do with it? It is not needed 
there, and it would have to be transported at the | 
expense of Government to where it is needed. So | 
that my plan requires the transportation of a || 
packet of bills, where that would require the trans- 
portation of a wagon load of specie. [ think that 
the plan of making bank notes at par at the place 
of payment the test of the receivability of paper || 
will save time, and have quite as good effect as | 
the requisition of gold and silver. 1) 
| object to the amendment of the Senator from || 
Virginia, chiefly on account of its last clause. As i 
to that part of 1t which requires the suppression || 
of small notes, (though I believe that, in practice, \ 
it will prove perfectly nugatory; that it will effect || 
just nothing,) | am quite willing to indulge him || 
with the experiment. Nothing, I am persuaded, || 
will come out of it; but try it. But the last clause 
of his amendment says that no notes shall be re- 
ceived which the deposit banks are not willing to 
receive and credit to the United States. He adds, 





rvision 
and control of the senses of the Treasury. || 
Such a provision leaves the whole country in total 


uncertainty. Nobody can know to-day what is 
to be the rule to-morrow. And as to the added | 
clause, it will, in practice, make no difference; || 
without it, the whole matter would have depended | 
on the mere pleasure of the deposit banks; and 
with it, should the Secretary occasionally revise | 
the proceedings of those banks, he will still be | 
governed by the wishes of the deposit banks. I | 
object to the entrusting of such a power either || 
with the Secretary or with the deposit banks. It | 
| 





Pe that which should be fixed and regulated 
oe known law, at the mere mercy and good 
easure of the banks or the Secretary. But, if || 
e will insert in his amendment a clause making || 
the place of payment the test of the notes, we 
shall then have some rule which all can under- 
stand. All pone concerned will know whether 
the notes offered are at par at the place where pay- 
Ment is made; but otherwise, no one can know; 
but the Seeretary or the banks may put down to- 
morrow the notes which, under their auspices, 
he has received to-day. 

| fear, Mr. President, I have forfeited the good 
“ninion Lendeavored to concilitate when | began; 
wut | have now done. All we desire is that some- 
“ing etlicacsous shall be done; that the session | 


p 
h 


| 





| a supply of them afterwards from Massachusetts 
| or elsewhere. 
| tor from Kentucky in Maine very warmly op- 
eee the measure in the Legislature, and it may 


The political friends of the Sena- 


e that they carried their opposition beyond the 


| passage of the law, and sent to their friends in 
Massachusetts for a supply of those small bills to 
which they were so much attached. 
peated that it was a mistake that such a course 
could be justly chargeable to the government of 
the State. 


But he re- 


Mr. CLAY explained. He did not mean to 


be understood as charging the government of 
Maine, nor any political party there, with having 
sent out of the State for small notes. 
: have been the act of individuals. 
| tioned the circumstance as showing that the law 
could not be executed, &c. 


It might 
He only men- 


_Mr. RUGGLES replied that he had no objec- 
tion to make to the remark, if the Senator would 


| confine it to his own political friends. Buthe did 


object to the imputation of such inconsistency 


“upon the government of the State, or upon the 


friends of the Administration, who participated 
in the action of the government on that subject. 


EXPUNGING RESOLUTION, 


PROTEST OF HON. D. WEBSTER. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHE Senate, January 16, 1837. 


The debate on the expunging resolution having closed, 
and the question being about to be taken— 


Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate, as fol- 


| lows: 


Mr. Presipent: Upon the truth and justice of 
the original resolution of the Senate, and upon 
the authority of the Senate to pass that resolu- 
tion, I had an opportunity to express my opinions 
at a subsequent period, when the President’s pro- 
test was before us. ‘Those opinions remain alto- 
gether unchanged. 

And now, had the Constitution secured the 
privilege of entering a proTEsT on the Journal, 
I should not say one word on this occasion; al- 
though, if what is now proposed shall be accom- 
plished, | know not what would have been the 
value of such a provision, however formally or 
carefully it might have been inserted in the body 
of that instrument. 

But as there is no such constitutional privilege, 
I can only effect my purpose by thus addressing 
the Senate; and I rise, therefore, to make that 
PROTEST in this manner, in the face of the Senate, 
and in the face of the country, which I cannot 
present in any other form. 

1 speak in my own behalf, and in behalf of my 
colleague; we both speak as Senators from the 
State of Massachusetts, and, as such, we solemnly 
PROTEST against this whole proceeding. 

We deny that Senators from other States have 
any power or authority to expunge any vote or 
votes which we have given here, and which we 
have recorded, agreeably to the express provision 
of the Constitution. 

We have a high personal interest, and the State 
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whose representatives we are has also a high in- 
terest, in the entire preservation of every part and 
parcel of the record of our conduct, as members 
of the Senate. 

This record the Constitution solemnly declares 
shall be kept; but the resolution before the Sen- 
ate declares that this record shall be expunged. 

Whether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it ap- 
years to us, the degrading mockery of drawing 
black lines upon the Journal, shall or shall not 
leave our names and our votes legible, when this 
violation of the record shall have been completed, 
still the terms **to expunge’’ and the terms ‘* to 
keep,’? when applied to a record, import ideas 
exactly contradictory; as much so as the terms 
‘**to preserve’? and the terms ‘* to destroy.”’ 

A record which is expunged is not a record 
which is kept, any more than a record which is 
destroyed can be a record which is preserved. The 
part expunged is no longer part of the record; it 
has no longer a legal existence. It cannot be cer- 
tified as a part of the proceeding of the Senate for 
any purpose of proof or evidence. 

‘The object of the provision in the Constitution, 
as we think, most obviously is, that the proceed- 
ings of the Senate shall be preserved in writing, 
not for the present only, not until published only, 
because a copy of the printed Journal is not reg- 
ular legal evidence; but preserved indefinitely; pre- 
served, as other records are preserved, tll de- 
stroyed by time or accident. 

Every one must see that matters of the highest 
importance depend on the permanent preservation 
of the roadie of the two Houses. What but 
the Journals show that bills have been regularly 
passed into laws, through the several stages; what 
but the Journal shows who are members, or who 
is President, or Speaker, or Secretary, or Clerk 
of the body? What but the Journal contains the 
proof, necessary for the justification of those who 
act under our authority, and who, without the 
power of producing such proof, must stand as 
trespassers? What but the Journals show who 
is appointed, and who rejected, by us, on the 
President’s nomination; or who is acquitted, or 
who convicted, in trials on impeachment? In 
short, is there, atany time, any other regular and 
legal proof of any act done by the Senate than the 
Journal itself? 

The idea, therefore, that the Senate is bound 
to preserve its Journal only until it is published, 
and then may alter, mutilate, or destroy it at 

|| pleasure, appears to us one of the most extrdor- 
|| dinary sentiments ever advanced. 

We are deeply grateful to those friends who 
have shown, with so much clearness, that sll the 

| precedents relied on to justify or excuse this pro- 
ceeding, are either not to the purpose, or, frora 
the times and circumstances at and under which 
they happened, are no way entitled to respect in 
a free Government, existing under a written Con- 
stitution. But, for ourselves, we stand on the 
| plain words of that Constitution itself. A thou- 
sand precedents elsewhere made, whether ancient 
or modern, can neither rescind, nor control, nor 
explain away these words. 

The words are, that ‘*each House shall keep 

a Journal of its proceedings.’’ No gloss, no in- 
genuity, no specious interpretation, and much 
less can any fair or just reasoning, reconcile the 
process of expunging with the plain meaning of 
these words, to the satisfaction of the common 
sense and honest understanding of mankind. 

If the Senate may now expunge one part of 
the Journal of a former session, it may, with 
equal authority, expunge another part, or the 
whole. It may expunge the entire record of any 
one session, or of all sessions. 

It seems to us inconceivable how any men can 
regard such a power, and its exercise at pleasure, 
as consistent with the injunction of the Consti- 
tution. It ean make no difference what is the 

,|, completeness or incompleteness of the ect of ex- 
| punging, or by what means done; whether by 
erasure, obliteration, or defacement; if by deface- 
| ment, as here proposed, whether one word or 
| many words are written on the face of the record; 
| whether little ink or much ink is shed on the 
| paper; or whether some part, or the whole, of 
the original written Journal may yet, by possi- 
bility, be traced. If the act done be an act to 
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expunge, to blot out, to obliterate, to erase the 
record, then the record is expunged, blotted out, | 


obliterated, and erased. And mutilation and al- 
teration violate the record as much as obliteration 
or erasure. A record, subsequently altered, is 
not the original record. It no longer givesa just 
account of the proceedings of the Senate. 


no longer true. It is, in short, no journal of the 


real and actual proceedings of the Senate, such | 
as the Constitution says each House shall keep. | 

The Constitution, therefore, is, in our deliberate | 
judgment, violated by this proceeding in the most | 


plain and open manner. 


The Constitution, moreover, provides that the | 


yeas and nays on any question shall, at the request 
of one fifth of the members present, be entered on 
the Journal. This provision most manifestly gives 
a personal right to those members who may de- 
mand it to the entry and preservation of their 
votes on the record of the proceedings of the 
bod y—not for one day or one year only, but for 
alltime. There the yeas and nays are to stand for- 
ever,as permanent and lasting proof of the man- 
ner in which members have voted on great and 
important questions before them. 

But it is now insisted that the votes of mem- 
bers, taken by yeas and nays, and thus entered on 
the Journal, as matter of right, may sull be ex- 
punged; so that that which it requires more than 
four fifths of the Senators to prevent from being 
put on the Journal may, nevertheless, be struck 
off and erased the next moment, or at any period 
afterwards, by the will of a mere majority; or, if 
this be not admitted, thea the absurdity is adopted 
of maintaining that this provision of the Consti- 
tution is fulfilled by merely preserving the yeas 
and nays on the Journal, after having expunged 


and obliterated the very resolution, or the very | 


question, on which they were given, and to which 
alone they refer, leaving the yeas and nays thus a 
mere list of names, connected with no subject, no 
guestion, no vote. We put it to the impartial 
judgment of mankind if this proceeding be not, 
in this respect also, directly and palpably incon- 
sistent with the Constitution. 

We protest, in the most solemn manner, that 
ether Senators have no authority to deprive us of 
our personal rights secured to us by the Consti- 
tution, either by expunging or obliterating or mu- 
tilating or defacing the record of our votes, duly 
entered by yeas and nays; or by expunging and 
obliterating the resolutions or questions on which 
those votes were given and recorded. 


We have seen, with deep and sincere pain, the | 
Legislatures of respectable States instructing the | 


Senators of those States to vote for and support 
this violation of the Journal of the Senate; and 
this pain is infinitely increased by our full belief 


and entire conviction that most, if not all these | 


proceedings of States, had their origin in prompt- 
ings from Washington; that they have been ur- 
gently requested and insisted on as being neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the intended pur- 
pose; and that it is nothing else but the influence 
and power of the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment which have brought the Legislatures of 
so many of the free States of this Union to quit 
the sphere of their ordinary duties for the pur- 
pose of coéperating to accomplish a measure, in 
our judgment, so unconstitutional, so derogator 

to the character of the Senate, and marked with 
so broad an impression of compliance with power. 

But this resointion is to pass. We expect it. 
That cause which has been powerful enough to 
influence so many State Legislatures will show 
itself powerful enough, especially with such aids, 
to secure the passage of the resolution here. 

We make up our minds to behold the spectacle 
which is to ensue. 

We collect ourselves to look on in silence while 
a scene is exhibited which, if we do not regard 
it as a ruthless violation of a sacred instrument, 
would appear to us to be little elevated above the 
character of a contemptible farce. 

This scene we shall behold, and hundreds of 
American citizens—as many as may crowd into 
these lobbies and galleries—will behold it also; 
with what feelings | do not undertake to say. 

But we protest, we most solemnly protest, 
against the substance and against the, manner of 
tis proceeding, against its object, against its 
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form, and against its effect. We tell you that } eradicate every vestige of the 


you have no right to mar or mutilate the record 
of our votes given here, and recorded according 
to the Constitution; we tell you that you may as 
well erase the yeas and nays on any other question 
or resolution, or on all questions and resolutions, 
as on this; we tell you that you have just as much 
right to falsify the record, by so altering it as to 
make us appear to have voted on any question 
as we did not vote, as you have to erase a record, 
and make that page a blank, in which our votes, 


as they were actually given and recorded, now | 
stand. The one proceeding, as it appears to us, is 


as much a falsification of the record as the other. 
Having made this protest, our duty is per- 


formed. We rescue our own names, character, | 


and honor from all participation in this matter; 
and whatever the wayward character of the times, 
the headlong and plunging spirit of party devo- 


tion, or the fear or the love of power, may have | 
been able to bring about elsewhere, we desire to | 
thank God that they have not, as yet, overcome | 
the love of liberty, fidelity to true republicany 
principles, and a sacred regard for the Constitu- | 
tion, in that State whose soil was drenched, to a || 
mire, by the first and best blood of the Revolu- || 


tion. Massachusetts, as yet, has not been con- 


quered; and while we have the honor to hold seats | 
here as her Senators, we shall never consent toa | 


sacrifice either of her rights or our own; we shall 


never fail to oppose what we regard asa plainand | 
open violation of the Constitution of the country; | 


and we should have thought ourselves wholl 


unworthy of her if we had not, with all the sol- | 


emnity and earnestness in our power, PROTESTED 


against the adoption of the resolution now before | 


the Senate. 
REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue Senate, February 25, 1837. 


The bill to reduce the tariff being still under considera- 
tion, and the question being on its passage— 

Mr. CLAY said: I wish, before the passage of 
this bill,to submita few, and only afew, remarks 
to the Senate, It has been my desire to have taken 
a more active part than I have done in the dis- 
cussions it has occasioned; but, feeling myself 
worn down by perpetual sitting, and being af- 
fected, besides, by the prevailing influenza, which 
disables me from attending at night, on account 
of the state of atmosphere produced by the mul- 
titude of lights in the Chamber, I have been con- 
strained to sit silent until now. The question I 
understand to be on the passage of the bill. In 
regard to many, and, indeed, to most of the arti- 
cles it enumerates, I have no objection to the re- 
peal of duties proposed; and had it contemplated 
the action of the Senate on those articles only, it 
would have received as heart.’ a concurrence from 
me as from any of its most zealous supporters. 
But, beside the items of this description, it has 
been deemed proper to insert various others,which 
cannot be touched withouta violation of the com- 
promise law of 1833. Ifthe question turned on 
this bill alone, much asI regret the probability 
of its passage, my regret would be less, but for 
the declarations which have been openly made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, (Mr. 
Wruicut,} who has told the Senate that he con- 
siders himself as much at liberty to look into the 
list of articles protected by a ~~ above twenty 
per cent. as among those below that rate, to find 


crouse objects for the reduction of the revenue. | 
e feels on this subject no restraint, no obliga- | 


tion whatever, from what is supposed to be the 


pledged faith of the country to the compromise | 
act. A declaration like this, coming from so high | 


a source, has a great weight. But, whatever may 
be its intrinsic importance, it does not stand alone. 
Another Senator, the chairman of one of the stand- 
ing committees of the Senate, whose absence at 
this moment I regret, because I wish to report 
his words correctly, a gentleman than whom none 
is more favorable to southern interests, and whose 
sagacity and influence have produced a great effect 


within his own State, has avowed it as his settled | 


aim, not suddenly, but gradually and surely, to 


see ye 
=n 


protective SYSstem 
|| from our national code. From another quar, 
ah 


(to which I am compelled to refer,) we fing , 
| analogous declaration—nay, one which acess 
|| further; for the Senator proclaimed that he ever 
| had felt, does not now feel, and never will f., 
| himself bound, in the slightest degree, by the 4», 

of 1833; but, on the contrary, is at entire and po., 
fect liberty to reduce or augment the duties of mt 
tariff, as he may judge expedient. When | ga 
a measure like that before us, accompanied by 
such declerations from members of unbounded 
influence on this floor, J cannot doubt that ;, is 
the purpose of the Administration to strike every ye;. 
tige of the protective sustem from the statute-book. 

The present signal prosperity of our country 
is attributable to two causes: the success of th» 
cotton interest at the South, and of manufactures 
in the northern and middle States. These intoy. 
| ests are intimately blended. If the manufacturine 

interest at the North could be annihilated, thor. 
would be a destruction of the demand for three 
hundred and fifty thousand bales of the cotton of 
the South; and, if that quantity were thrown Upon 
the foreign market, the inevitable effect would be 
a ruinous reduction in the price of that staple, 
As to the policy which has produced this state of 
prosperity, my convictions have been long since 
formed, and still remain unshaken. When | look 
at the diversified interests and pursuits of our 
people, and the impossibility of the largest portion 
of them supplying themselves with foreign ar. 
ticles of manufacture, for want of those necessary 
exchanges which alone can bring them into the 
country, it has always appeared to me, and still 
does appear, necessary to protect the industry of 
our owncountry. But the best friends of the pro- 
tective policy never intended that that policy 
should be perpetual, though the acts establisling 
it were unlimited in point of time. All who ad- 
|| vocated the system went upon the ground that, 
|| after a certain time, (the precise period they did 

not attempt to fix,) our domestic manufactures 
would become so thoroughly fixed and perma- 





|| petition of rival products from abroad. 
| When this Administration came into power it 
made warm professions of friendship to thove 
who were the advocates of this policy; while, ut 
the same time, it held out hopes to those on tie 
other side of a complete subversion of the system, 
| In regard to those professions, [ do not wish, on 
‘| so solemn an occasion as I apprehend this to be, 
to say a word which may injure the feelings of 
‘} any gentleman. I must be permitted, however, 
to observe, that I felt some distrust of their si- 
'cerity. I thought [ saw a course marked out 
which must lead to the utter and entire destruc- 
tion of the protective system. The great ques 
tion so long agitated between different portions 
of the Union has not been, whether in layinga 
| bill for revenue the Government may not levy 
|| duty which gives incidental protection to the in- 
| dustry of ourowncitizens, for this none will deny; 
|| but whether such protection is, in itself, a proper 
|, and legitimate object for which taxes may be laid. 
|| The friends of the protective policy have always 
| maintained the latter proposition. But if the pres- 
| ent bill is to pass, and the principles avowed by i's 
|| advocates are to be carried out, the consequence 
| will necessarily be that the whole grounds on 
|| which the protective policy rests must be aban- 
_doned, and the country given over to that vacillat- 
| ing course which leaves to. industry and enter- 
|| prise nothing sure and stable—nothing on which 
|| the public can calculate with the least security. 
ey these views in regard to the Ad- 
ministration, | saw, in 1832, that a great crisis 
had arisen. I saw, on one hand, that we were 
menaced with a speedy destruction of the entire 
protective system; while, on the other, I beheld 
one member of the Confederacy then on the very 
verge of civil war, and felt persuaded that, if thet 
war should once be-commenced, all the other 
southern States would infallibly be drawn into it. 
For the double purpose, then, of saving the pro- 
tective policy from destruction, and saving tis 
Union from the horrors of civil war, I deemed tt 
|| necessary to bring forward that healing and tran- 
quillizing measure, in regard to which there has 
been so much misconception and misstatement 0 
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he course of the present debate. That measure, 
ghatever of value or of error it may possess, ori- | 
nated entirely with the individual who is now 
addressing the Senate. At the time of its concep- 
ion he was not in the city, but in Philadel hia, 
whither he had retired for three weeks, hile 
there, he was called upon by a committee of man- 
yfacturers, who disclosed to him their apprehen- | 
gions of the imminent danger to which the tariff | 
system was exposed, and who asked, with anx- | 
iety, what was to be done; whether no measure | 
could be devised to save the manufacturing inter- 
ests from the ruin with which they were threat- 
ened? It was to these individuals, and not to his | 
friends in Congress, that he first applied to know 
whether, in their apprehension, a long lease of | 
the protective policy, even though on a lower 
scale, would not be better than the uncertain state 
with regard to it in which they then were. To 
this question not a single man (and he put it to | 
the most, intelligent individuals) hesitated for a 
moment to reply in the affirmative. He after- 
wards conferred with other manufacturers, and 
found that they concurred in the same view. He 
hen communicated with his friends in both 
Houses of Congress; and among these he found 
adiversity of sentiment. Some assented to the 
osition; but, in a consultation which was held, 
it was not generally agreed to. 

Fortified, however, as he was by the opinions 
of practical manufacturers, and knowing that the 
great evil which they had most cause to dread 
was vacillation, and that what they most wanted 
was certainty and security, and finding so great 
a division of sentiment among his friends in Con- 
oress, he acted (as he always had done) on his 
own independent and settled conviction of what 
was right, and accordingly introduced the bill. | 
never had any interview or conference with any 


southern Senator prior toitsintroduction. After- | 
wards, indeed, those conversations took place, | 


which naturally resulted from the effort on my 
part to bring other gentlemen to my way of think- 
ing, and, on their part, to do the same with re- 
spect to me. The result was that, in almostevery 
instance, gentlemen from the South were induced 
tocome up to the support of the measure, with 
but very slight variations. On one very important 
feature of the plan, however, (I refer to the home 
valuation asa standard of taxation, instead of the 
valuation in foreign ports, ) I ascertained that there 
would be a determined opposition on the part of 
the South; and so unyielding did I apprehend that 


opposition to be, that I came to the House, at || 


eleven o’clock, under a full conviction that south- 
ern gentlemen would not give way, and that the 
bill would, in consequence, be lost. But the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] who 


considered himself, on that occasion, as represent- | 


ing the great southern interest—for a Senater from 
Virginia had declared in committee that whatever 
would satisfy South Carolina would satisfy Vir- 
cinla—rose, in a manner very agreeable to me, 
and stated that he would waive his objection to 


the bill, accompanying that statement, however, | 
with a declaration that he did not hold himself | 
bound by the proposed compromise so as to pre- | 


clude him from the free exercise of his judgment 
on a future oceasion. 

This is the history of that bill. All that has 
been said about its having been concocted by the 
joint efforts of the Senator from South Carolina 
and myself is absolutely without one particle of 


truth. My first communication, as I have stated, | 


was with the manufacturers; I then submitted the 


plan to the late Mr. Johnston, of Louisiana, and | 


‘othe Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
STER. | The former, on consideration, gave his 
‘ssent to it; the latter never did; but I was so sup- 
ported by those who thought themselves well ac- 
qvainted with the wishes and the interests of the 
Manufacturers, that I felt it my duty to bring for- 


ward the measure, notwithstanding his dissatis- 


faction, openly expressed. 
Suc 


esk for a moment what were its provisions? The 
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| and let it flourish unatlected by the vacillations of 
political contest. The bill then provided a bien- 
nial reduction at the rate of ten per cent, on ali 
duties over twenty per cent. until the Ist of De- 
cember, 1841; in June following, one half of the 
remaining excess of duties over twenty per cent., 
and soon after, the residue. To this bill it was 
objected that the manufacturing interest could 
never live under it. But what has been the fact? 
The law has now been in operation for four years; 
and have you heard any complaints from that in- 
terest? Can any period of four years be pointed 
out in which it has enjoyed greater prosperity? 
But it was urged that, although the manufacturers 
mightgetalong till 1842, yet, when that time should 
arrive, they could no longer exist under the rem- 
nant of protection which would then be left them; 
that is, with a duty of twenty per cent., the home 
valuation, and the cash payment. In reply to 
| this, I said then, and I say now, that no man can 
tell beforehand whether this protection will be 
found sufficient or no. For myself, I do believe 
| that the leading manufacturing interests of the 
‘| country can subsist under it; but as I said then, 
I now say, that if it shall be found on trial that 
| there are one or two particular branches which 
cannot proceed without a greater protection, they 
| will but form an exception to the general rule; 
; and I entertain no doubt, judging from the good 
| disposition which has been manifested towards 
| the plan, that the requisite protection may be so 
far extended by general consentas to cover these, 
without the general rule being thereby practically 
' violated. Atall events, I ask is it not right, at 
‘| least, to make the experiment? 

It has been said that the compromise bill is not 
| so binding in its authority but that you have 
power to touch it whenever circumstances shall 
appear to require its modification. And who de- 
nies this? It was admitted at the time that Con- 
gress might modify the bill if it became necessary. 
This none will deny. But do not the circum- 
| stances under which the bill was passed, do not 
the great and conflicting interests it was intended 
to settle, and, above all, do not the tranquillizing 
| effects which have pervaded the country since its 
| enactment, and the numerous important arrange- 

ments which have been entered into on the caleu- 

lation of its continuance, although they may not 

stamp the act as inviolable without a breach of 
| faith, yet combine to show that it would be ex- 
ceedingly indiscreet in Congress to disturb an 
arrangement of this character? Have not other 
great interests of this Union been permanently 
‘| compromised by acts which are equally within 
| the power of Congress with the law of 1833? I 
| allude, as one striking example, to the settlement 
|| of the much-agitated Missouri question, by which 
the latitude of 36° 30’ has been established as the 
extreme boundary for the existenct of slavery 
within that State. Has not Congress a right to 
repeal that law? But what would those southern 
gentlemen, who now so strenuously urge us toa 
violation of our implied faith in regard to the act 
of 1833, say to this House if it should attempt a 
measure like that? Should we not hear remon- 
strances, in the loudest tone and most earnest 
language, throughout the entire land? Yet what 
propriety is there in lending ourselves to a viola- 
tion of another compromise, while we hold fast 
tu this, which is so dear to them? 

It has been asked, and with some emphasis, 
why the Senate has heard no pledges given by 
members on this side of the House? That is 
not exactly true; for several gentlemen have ex- 
pressly said that they do feel themselves bound 
to observe the provisions of the compromise law. 
I, for one, have always felt myself held in honor, 
and by every principle which ought to regulate 
the conduct of a public man, to such an observ- 
ance. But of what avail are individual pledges? 
| And who is it that asks for them? Has there 


| disturb this arrangement? None whatever. It 


j 
| 
i} 
h having been the origin of the bill, let me i is the party which calls thus for pledges, that is 
| the moving, the threatening, the acting party, | 
1 


‘stand great purpose | proposed *o myself (a | (with the honorable exception of the two Senators 


pose which must be effectually destroyed if 
e 


of 


present bill shall become a law) was to with- 
‘aw the protection of the manufacturing industry 
the country from all connection wit politics, | 


from South Carolina, the two from Tennessee, 

and one of the Senators from Mississippi,) and 
who, while giving themselves no pledges at all, 
are proposing measures which, on the contrary, 


| 
| 





been any attempt on the part of the North to | 
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go to set aside the compromise entirely, The 
North has sat by in silent acquiescence. It has 
made no movement whatever in opposition to the 
law; while the opposite party, who alone threaten 
to disturb the compromise, call on us for pledges 
to its observance! But are there, in fact, no such 
pledges given? Whatis the language of the paper 
which has been read to us this morning, contain- 
ing resolutions on this subiect, passed by a vast 
majority of the Legislature of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts? And what is the language which has 
been forwarded to us from the great central State 
of Pennsylvania? Is not she, too, possessed with 
the conviction that the compromise is to be held 
sacred? And whatis the language held by the 
less, but still highly respectabie State of Rhode 
Island? Is it not of the same tenor? Does it 
not express the same sentiment? If it could have 
been believed that a serious design was enter- 
tained of disturbing that arrangement at this ses- 
sion of Congress, you would have heard not only 
from these States, but from Ohio, from Kentucky, 
and from every other State of this Union at all 
interested in the protective policy. They all 
would have concurred in declaring, with one voice, 
that they held the act of 1833 as of binding au- 
thority by general agreement. These are pledges 
worth infinitely more than any which could have 
been given by individuals on this floor, 

If you want further evidence of what has been 
the general understanding on this subject, look at 
the universal burst of acclamation wiiich followed 
the passage of the act wherever it was heard of; 
look at the universal peace and quietness which 
has prevailed throughout the country on this sub- 
ject ever since; look at the public official language 
of all the several branches of this Government, of 
the President, of the Senate, and of the House of 
Representatives. Do you find here no evidence 
that it has been the understanding of the Ameri- 
can people that that law was to be respected, and 
was to be held inviolate?) But what is the lan- 
guage we have heard on this floor during the 
present debate? Did not the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rives] distincily say that he felt great 
respect for the compromise law, and should not 
be willing slightly to invade it?) Yet the other 
day, the same gentleman spoke of that law as no 
more than a common act of legislation, and as 
presenting no impediment whatever to the adop- 
tion of any part of the present bill. ‘The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, too, talked of 
its not being precisely a common act of legisla. 
tion; yet he said, in substance, that it was to be 
respected and not respected. He would respect 
it in so far as he liked, and he would disregard 
it whenever it suited his views of policy. I do 
not cqnsider the act as possessing this flexible 
chara¢ter; and although | should have no objec- 
tion to a reduction of duty on one or two articles 
in the bill, which are now over twenty per cent., 
yet I cannot consent, for the sake of reaching 
this object, to hazard the whole arrangement. 

The protective system is anentire system. All 
its parts are to be regarded in their mutual con- 
nection and dependence. ‘The moment you touch 
one of them, although with the utmost possible 
caution, there is no saying when or where you 
will stop. You begin to-day with the duty on 
salt and on spirits; but as you have not adjusted 
the revenue question yet, to-morrow you may 
come to some other article on which it will be 
convenient to make a reduction; then there will 
| be a change of the dramatis persone—and thus you 
will be called upon, from time to time, to destroy 


| the system piecemeal. Is this the contemplated 


course of the new Administration? If it is, then 
I tell all who are interested in the protective poli- 
cy; I tell Louisiana, whose brown sugar is now 
so amply protected; I tell the woolen manufactur- 
ers of New Hampshire and Massachusetts; the 
cotton manufacturers of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island; and the iron masters of Pennsylvania, that 
if they consent to set the example by repealing 
the duties on coal, on galt, or on spirits, they 
| will expose themselves, sooner or later, to inev- 
| itable destruction. Whenever a majority can be 
\| found toaccomplish the object, the process, which 
|| now affects others, will be made to reach their 
| own most favored and cherished interests. | say 
| to all, the system is one. [i is a system of mu- 
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tual reciprocity. It partakes in its nature of the 
genius of the Government under which it has 
grown up. Ags such, it must be maintained, if 
maintained itis to be, 

W hat would that portion of the southern dele- 
gatiou who are in favor of this bill have thought 
if the condition of the two interests concerned in 
the compromise were reversed? If, instead of 
aecquiescing ‘in the act of 1833, and conforming 
their arrangements to it, instead of confiding in 
the sacred character of that agreement, and pro- 
ceeding in their business accordingly, the men 
of the North had come here and pressed the Sen- 
ate for the enactment of highly-increased duties 
for protection? What would then have been 
heard in all parts of this city? How quickly 
should we have heard the resounding voices of 
the southern delegation in ardent and loud re- 
monstrance? Everywhere throughout the South 
writers and orators would have been invoking the 
North to have respect to its engagements. Every- 
where they would be declaiming against opening 
the wounds of the country afresh, and again plung- 
ing the nation into the danger of acivil war. And 
do not our friends from the South recollect that 
men have the same feelings in all parts of our 
country? Do they think they can pass a bill like 
this without wounding the sensibilities of that 
great interest which is concerned in the protective 
system? Is it right to do so, admitting that they 
possess an accidental majority? The Senator 


- from Virginia consoled himself and his southern 


friends by an assurance that the protective poliey 
has not now anascendency in this nation. Where 
the ascendency is in this ill-governed country, 
God only knows; but be it where it may, I con- 
jure gentlemen to let this subject alone. Is it not 
enough that they have tampered with the cur- 
rency? Is our domestic industry also to be made 
the subject of experiment? Are men to go to bed 
at night, thriving laborers and prospering capi- 


‘ talists, and not know what they are to be when 


they awake in the morning? Are all the great 
interests of the country to be dragged into the 
service of mere party politics? 

I adjure the Senate to rise to the greatness of 
American statesmen, and to atone, in some meas- 
ure, for the injuries which have heretofore been 
inflicted on a bleeding country. There are some 
things too dear to be dragged into the vortex of 
political contest, and made the objects of party cal- 
culation. Letthe protective policy remain where 
ithas happily flourished for these four years past. 
There are yet but four years more, till we shall 
reach the expiration of the term limited by the 
compromise bill, and all parts of the country will 
acquiesce in its provisions, if they shall not now 
be rashly disturbed. But if this bill shall hecome 
a law, from that moment I shall hold myself ab- 
solved from all obligation to observe that com- 
promise, and shall be ready, according as my 
sense of the public wishes shall point out my 
duty, to augment the rate of protection to any 
point which they may require. And, let meask, 
are gentlemen quite sure that they shall retain, for 
years tocome, theascendency which they imagine 
themselves now to enjoy against this policy? 
W here are the elements of that great mass which 
supported and enforced the American system? 
Scattered by party—broken into fragments. But 
it still exists in Pennsylvania, in the western 
States, in New England, in New York itself; and 
itis not improbable that a new combination may 
arise, far stronger than any you have yet seen. 
Should the man whom you of the South have con- 
tributed to place at the head of the Government 
recommend, in his next message to Congress, a 
revival of the protective policy, would he not find 
majorities in both Houses to supporthim? Does 
any man doubt it?) And are gentlemen of the 
South prepared to see their whole security sus- 
pended on the will of one man? I trust not. 

But such is the state of my health, that I do 
not feel myself able to add much more. I shall 
conclude my remarks by a motion, the object of 
which is to test the opinion of this body as to the 
obligation of the compromise act of 1833. That 
motion will be to recommit this bill to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with instructions to strike 
from it all those articles on which there is now 
levied a duty of twenty per cent., or over. I do 
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this for no purpose of embarrassment. It is not 
my habit to embarrass the proceedings of any 
legislative body. I have been both in the oppo- 
sition and in the majority; and I do not approve, 
and have never practiced on the plan of, wearying 
each other out by propositions merely intended 
to perplex and thwart the course of an opposing | 
party. The manly, the becoming course 1s fairly | 
to bring up mind to mind—patriotism on one side, 
to patriotism on the other; and, when the intel- 
leccual struggle is over, to yield as promptly as 
we have contended vigorously. The majority 
must ever govern. 
We have had a succession of motions in rela- | 
tion to particular articles comprised in this bill; | 
and as it may often happen that a gentleman will | 
teel himself bound to vote in relation to some par- 
ticular interest ina manner different from those | 
with whom he ordinarily acts, it has come to pass | 
that the majorities on these different portions of 
the bill have considerably varied. I now wish to 
test the Senate in a group; so that there may be 
no escape on the ground of individual situation, 
in order that the country may know whether Con- 
gress regards its faith as pledged or not toan ob- | 
servance of ‘the act of 1833. I am also moved 
by the consideration that there are one or two ar- 
ticles in this bill, with respect to which my own 
State feels a particular interest; an interest, how- 
ever, which is not confined to her, but which ex- 
tends to western New York, to western Pennsy!- 
vania, and all the grain-growing States west of 
the Alleghanies. The article to which I more | 
particularly refer is, with the exception of cotton 


| bagging, the only one which gives us any personal 
| concern in the protective policy. I allude to for- 


eign spirits, on which it is now proposed to ree 
duce the duty to thirty-three and a third cents,a 


sum exceeding the average price of the American || 


article, which is the rival of the foreign. And 
under what circumstance is this reduction pro- 
posed? There is not now a civilized nation in the 
world whose system of duties does not amount 
to an absolute prohibition of the introduction of | 
foreign liquors. Holland, liberal as her general 
policy is, has, for the purpose of protecting her 
own production, excluded all foreign liquors what- 
ever. England excludes a large majority of them. 
France does the same thing; and yet, at this mo- 
ment, while we are thus excluded from the mar- 
kets of all the world, it is proposed to reduce 
the protecting duty of our citizens on this ar- 
ticle one half. And when, and how, is this to 
be done? Of all foreign nations, England and 
France will be the most benefited by such a re- | 
duction. Now, it is well known that, at this mo- 
ment, our tobacco interest has to struggle against | 
the rigor of their laws, which, in effect, are almost | 


| exclusive of this American product. Yet, instead | 


of leaving in the hands of our negotiators the ar- | 
ticle of brandies, to be balanced against that of 


tobacco, it is proposed, without any equivalent, || 


to reduce the duty on foreign spirits from sixty- | 


six and two third cents to thirty-three and a third |) 


cents. 
I shall conclude by submitting the motion which | 


to remembrance the good feeling which the com- | 
promise has thus far produced, the tranquillity 
which an acquiesence in it by both sides has given 
to the whole country; and when they consider 
especially what our condition is in reference to | 
another interest, very dear to the South, and on | 


which the North is now assailing them, will they || 
deem it wise to loose these bonds of peace in or- || 
der that the South may in turn assail the North? | 


Is this right? Is it wise? Does it become us as | 


' 


American statesmen? Is it not better that we || 
i] 
i! 


submit to that which, after all, is but a conjec- 
tural evil, I mean the inconveniences of an ex- 
cessive revenue, than at once to break down all | 
those barriers which have guarded us against evils 

more than imaginary? Shall we reopen again 
this source of cietgnl oviaihian-oae tariff ques- 
tion? Tadjure gentlemen not to throw into the 
political caldron, already too likely to overflow, 
this new element of dispute and heart-burning. 
l trust that, under these considerations, the ma- 
jority will concur in the motion now submitted, 
and that we shall thus have a bill containing those 
items only on which there is no dispute. 
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a TENT, 
DEBATE IN THE HOvusp 
Wepnespay, February 1, 1837, 
On the bill making appropriations for the current ex 
of the Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty stip, 
tions with the various Indian tribes, for the year 137 .,, 
question being on concurring with the Committee os ,, 
Whole in the amendments made thereto. 
Mr. CUSHING ‘said that the bill before the 
House, rt appropriations for the current ¢y 
ndian department, threw Open te 
discussion the whole policy of the Goverumen, 
of the United States in relation to the Indians 
Oncomparing the bill with the estimates prego ie 
by the Socmmsien of Waysand Means, the Hous. 
would see that it embraced annuities and oth. 
payments to the Indians, under the treaty with 
the Creeks of the 7th August, 1790, and the treaty 
concluded at Greenville on the 3d August, 1795 
for the general pacification of the Wyandois, 
Delawares, Shawnees, and others of the nort), 
western tribes, and so down, through interveniy 
years, to the treaty of the 23th March last wir; 
the Ottawas and Chippewas. The provisions of 
the bill covered the entire period of the constity. 
tional being of the nation. There was not ange: 
of our political intercourse with the Indians which 
it did not directly or indirectly reach. The preg. 
ent was, therefore, a fit opportunity for examining 


PEN, 


Mf the 


_ the treatment of the Indians by the United States, 
and their respective rights and obligations; and 


upon this subject he proposed to address the 


| House. 


His object, he said, in debating this matter, was 
not political agitation; nor was It personal effect, 
On the contrary, he felt admonished that, in the 
performance of this undertaking, he should have 
to tread on difficult and dangerous ground. Nev. 
ertheless, he was impelled to it, in the first place, 


|| by perceiving that the true state of the case be. 


tween the United States and the Indians, as jt 
now exists, was not fully comprehended out of 
doors, at least in that part of the country from 
whencehecame. Men speak and think of thesub- 
ject just as they did seven years ago, when it 
was still a depending question whether the Indiana 
should remain within the chartered limits of the 
several States in which they are, or should remove 
beyond the Mississippi. Meanwhile, the United 
States had entered upon a new line of policy and 
of general conduct towards the Indians. Another 
set of facts had, in the course of events come up, 
to which it was time the public attention should 
be turned, if anything of a practical nature wasto 
be done. He wished, so far as his humble means 
of influence might go, to contribute something to 
the accomplishment of that end. This was one 
consideration; and he was impelled, in the second 
place,"by a desire to begin to discharge the duty 
which he owed, as a public man and a member 
of Congress, to the broken remnant of the abor- 
iginal masters of this continent. 

We (said Mr. C.) who are members of Con- 


|| gress, in Opposition to the administrators of the 


“ | Government, have but a secondary part assigned 
I have already named; and when the Senate brings || 


tousin publicaffairs. We seldom have the power 


/to carry through any important act. We can 


agitate political topics, for effect on the popular 


| mind abroad, or on those about us here. We ca! 
' make suggestions, communicate facts, propose 


measures. We can support those plans of the 
Administration which we think to be just and 
wise, and resist those which seem unjust or ul- 
wise. In all these conditions, we influence the 
action of the Government chiefly by force of ar 
gument addressed to the judgment or the fears of 
that controlling majority, in either House, which 
represents or executes the will of the Adminis: 
tration. We may thus be useful to prevent evil 
and to promote good, to persuade, to deter, (0 
correct, where we have no power to command. 


| An Opposition frequently exercises valuable fun 
_ tions in the originating and furthering of grea! 


measures, which, at length, when thus com: 
mended to general favor, are adopted and sant 
tioned by the Administration; signal examples 

which might be cited from the history of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, as well as of Congress. !n& 
word, I conceive that we should be wanting \ 
ourselves and to our country, if we did not bring 
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the acts of the Government, In which the interest || of discovery, in respect to the rights of the natives tem lent as their (ireat Father. They and their country are 
a he nation its honor, and its well-being are | Selves? Inthe view of the Europeans, itcreated a peculiar | considered by foreigu nations, as well as by ourselves, as 
of the rae 7 » and candid de relation between themselves and the aboriginal inhabitants. || being so completely under the sovereignty and dominion of 
involved, to the test of temperate and candi 4€- | The tater were adinitted to possess a present right of occu- the United States, that any attempt to acquire their jands, 
hate; and ] shall make no further apology for | pancy, or use in the soil, which Was subordinate to the ub | or to form a political connection with then, would be con 
wesenting My views to the consideration of the timate dominion of the discoverer, Phey were admitted to sidered by al! as an invasion of our territory, and an act ot 
y © be the rightful occupants of the soil, with a legal as well as hostility.” 
House. . i ° 2 . just claim to retain possession of it, and to use it according ‘os : *: ; 
What, then, is the system ol policy which |, to their own discretion. In acertain sense, they were per- [hese principles became the subject of elabo- 
regulates the relations of the United States and | mitted to exercise rights of sovereignty over it. They might rate judicial investigation, in consequence of the 
the Indians at the present time, and what our duty, || sell or transfer it to the sovereign who discovered it. but | controversy between the Cherokees and the State 


: || they were denied the authority to dispose of it to any othe i ; 
as practical ee and as men of business, anne and until such a sale or wumnter, they were anne of Georgia. A summary view of the whole 
in reference to the Indians: erally permitted to occupy it as sovereigns de facto. But |, ground is presented in the following remarks of 

We call ourselves Americans; but we, who now || notwithstanding this occupancy, the European discoverers || Chief Justice Marshall: 
oceupy the country, are in ourselves, or in our || claimed and exercised the right to grant the soil, while yet 


: : e “ | e possession of the natives, subject, however, heir ** The exercise of the power of self government be the 
immediate progenitors,emigrants from the distant | itt the possession © aie eta c : 


rr Sa || right of occupancy ; and the title so granted was nuiversally Indians, within a State, is undoubtedly contemplated to be 
shores of Europe. We are not of the indigenous || admitted to convey a sufficient title in the soil to the gran- | temporary. This is shown by the settled policy of the Gov 
races of the continent; we constitute a vast Re- || tees in perfect dominion.” on in the agement es their title, and especially 
a os : on j : y the compact with the State of Georgia. It is a question 
public, divided into populous and powerful States. || And Chancellor Kent: not of abstract right, but of public policy. 1 do not mean 


Our thronged cities, our cultivated fields, our edi- ‘‘ This assumed but qualified dominion over the Indian || 6 Say that the same moral rule which should regulate the 
fices, ships, commerce, canals, railways, the |) tribes, regarding them as enjoying no higher title to the affairs of private life should not be regarded by comumuni- 
marks of our prosperity and the monuments of | soil than that founded on simple occupancy, and to be jae + > hetien _— a sound apeaes pote goes — 
jvilization, which meet the eye on all hands, be- || incompetent to transfer their title to any other power than that the Indian tribes within our States should exchange 
é oo d ti ? the Government which claims the jurisdiction of their ter- | their territories, upon equitable principles, or, eventually, 
speak the presence and the power of & great peo- || ritory by right of discovery, arose, in a great degree, from | Consent to become amalgamated in our political commu- 
ple. But the primitive lords of the soil are hum- |. the necessity of the case.’ * * * * “It was foundedon the | bities. / he 
yle dependents on our annual bounty—mutilated, || pretension of converting the discovery of the country into a At best, they can enjoy as very limited independence 
.d. extinct, melted away in our path like || 2 conquest, and it is now too late to draw into discussion Within the boundaries of a State, and such a residence 
scattered, ’ y P || the validity of that pretension, or the restrictions which it || 8Ust always subject them to encroachments from the set- 
a snow-flake, devoured as the dew before the |, imposes. Itis established by numerous compacts, treaties, || Wements around them ; and their existence within a State, 
morning sun. The land once theirs is ours; the | jaws, and ordinances, aud founded in immemorial usage. ®% 8 Separate and independent community, may seriously 
empire of our civilization is, by rightor by wrong, | The country has been colonized and settled, and is now embarrass or obstruct the operation of the State laws. Mt, 
honestly or dishonestly, established indestruct- || eld by that title. It is the law of the land, and no court of therefore. it would be inconsistent with the politic al wel- 
: . : justice can permit the right to be disturbed by speculative | fare of the States and the social advance of their citizens, 
ibly throughout the New World. 


|, reasonings or abstract rights.’" that an independent and permanent power should exist 
By what tenure of right is it that we hold our || Such. th ere led 1 he land i within their limits, this power must give way to the greater 
possessions ? In regard to this point, there is con- | uch, then, 1s the settle aw of the land in power which surrounds it, or seek its exercise beyond the 


sistency at least, if there be not justice, in the | every part of the United States. The abstract | splere of State authority. 


: ° etl . oe tae f : ** This state of things can only be produced by a codpera- 
doctrine of all Europeans. Every nation, as it Justice of the principle is another question. It tion of the State and Federal Governments. ‘The latter has 


proceeded to make settlements in the New World, | grew up, as Chancellor Kent suggests, out of — the exclusive regulation of intercourse with the Indians; 
claimed its territory by the title either of discov- || the necessity of the case. Was it better, in the gen- | and, so long as this power shal} be exercised, it cannot be 

r of conquest. They were christi in. || eral sum of good, that millions of christians, or || Obstructed by the State. Itis a power given by the Con- 
ery of OF Conquest. y re christians, in- that tl d *nacans. should occ A stitution, and sanctioned by the most solemn acts of both 
troducing their own race, and with it their laws, || @t thousands of pagans, should occupy Amer- — the Federal and State Governments ; consequently, it ean- 
into regions occupied by pagans. Thus it noto- | 1¢®? That the land should be suffered to remain not be abrogated at the will of a State. It is one of the 
riously was in the case of the Spaniards and Por- asa lair of wild beasts and a vast hunting field powers parted with by the States, and vested in the Fed- 
tueuese who obtained so large a portion of this || for a few scattered savages, or that it should be eral Government. But, if a contingency shall occur, which 

= , 


. - . + sys . shall render the Indians who reside in a State incapable of 
continent. The soil and its inhabitants were par- filled with civilized men, and the improvements selt-government, either by moral degradation or a reduction 


titioned between them by the Papal See, and given moral, political, and religious, which appertain to of their numbers, it would undoubtedly be in the power of 
er re ea tO nt ine of sade refined life? I will not undertake to answer this | a State government to extend to them the egis of its laws. 
Se ers See Oe Se oe Saeeepre o  CCQRREs uestion, to sum up the good attained. and the | Under such circumstances, the agency of the General Gov- 
Columbus, the great discoverer, Cortez and Pi- | 49 a ’ hich ,} : ° ‘le he t \. | ernment, of necessity, must cease, 
zarro, the great conquerors, and others of their | ©XPpense at which attained, so as to strike the bat- “ But, if it shall be the policy of the Government to with- 
respective nations, came tothe New World under | 2"C@ bétween civilization and barbarism. I[con- draw its protection from the Indians who reside within the 
Sas Ta . os E . tent myself, in this part of the subject, to deal | limits of the respective States, and who not only claimed 
mixed inducements of ambition and of religion, with he senile’ fack which lies aa ‘founda- we right of self-government, bat have uniformly exercised 
They fought under the banner of the cross. In ate as gprs aa 2 it, the laws and treaties which impose duties and obliga- 
this sign they overthrew the empire of the Incas tion of our intercourse with the Indians, tions on the General Government should be abrogated by 
and of the Mexicans. and colonized the rich re- | This maxim of public law has directed the col- the powers competent to do so. Solong as those laws and 
: 5 ast a ate onization of America, from the beginning to the | treaties exist, having been formed within the sphere of the 
gions of the south. ‘A similar principle directed ’ ; B' ra Federal powers, they must be respected and enforced b 
: , > || present time. In the English colonies, as distin- j P y 
thecolonial undertakings of the French, English, || PT® ‘ cease ’ the appropriate organs of the Federal Government.” 
ve guished from the Spanish, the process of settle ore . 
aad Dutch. Thus the commission to the Cabots eae “ed —. ee per er . 
is virtue of whase a rn of cera ment was mostly a peaceful one. Generally, the Mr. C. said that, having thus developed the 
Britain acquired her title in Aimerién sauastiaae colonists quieted and extinguished the title of the | public law, and the constitutional right applicable 
them to oo hie Sinan aniidiiicallies to Christian || [ndians by contract, and at such a price, however to the Indians within the territory of the United 
people and to take possession of these in the name inadequate, as they were well satisfied to receive. | States, he shouid now proceed to another branch 
of the Kine of Dodiaad et aah neil allof theorj- || Yet there was, I believe, no colony of any mag- of the question of national policy involved in the 
mae: me senbaala oie Gina. | nitude which did not, at some period of its exist- | subject. Under various treaties with the Indiana, 
«a Florida, Vireinia, Massachusetts, New York. || €?ce, engage in hostilities with the Indians, and | at every epoch of our history, the United States 
Louisiana, founded on Spain, Eneland, Holland, || #¢quire lands by force and in right of war. And | have assumed the duty of protecting them; we 
? qed Pen parentane ay We > || there was no colony which did not assume,orin have labored to maintain peace among them; we 
and France, respectively, proceeded in the asser- ’ Pons ; Pes MT eo 
Ge of their olalit ats @liciesions to plant the lands || Practice sanction, the right of exterior legislation have anxiously endeavored to civilize and elevate 
previously held by Indians pp uestion- || OVer the Indians within its limits, leaving them, them; we have admitted their right of occupancy; 
able may be the nature of meetin a es stil] || nevertheless, to regulate their own interior police, | we have proceeded in the extingtion of their title 
it was ee ion anieereali followed Sears is not || 88 municipal communities, so long as they con- by treaties, containing liberal stipulations for their 
wnacre of land held b F aistowh of the United |! tinued capable of doing it. In the legislation of | permanent advantage; our national intercourse 
States whose title Sik on any other foundation } Massachusetts, for instance, and of New York, with them has been dictated in general by a pa- 
it is the fandamental doctrine, the oldest element, || ** well as that of the United States, the Indians cific, just, and paternal spirit, becoming the char- 
in the municipal law of every State of the Union. || te treated as a dependent, not a sovereign nor a acter of the United States. : ' 
p : y ae c|| foreign people: as being in a state of pupilage; Upon observation of the state of the Indians, in 
Conformable to which has been the practice of | der fe dahis ; and iff dulged with svtial self- | the aim of consulting their political welfare, it has 
each of the States, and also of the United States, | Saees Cerra; Se, hele P : P et 





i . a : iec : ‘ - | been perceived that three courses offered them- 

in their legislation, and in the decisions of their || S°VeTMment, yet subject to see that self-govern ar. T.: . = 

ralieie) ens ment cease when their condition shall seemtous | selves to the choice of the United States. 

udictal tribunals of every class, the several States, ote 3 fi | ha toll sate | 

in the di ss . to require it; or, in other Words, at the will of the In the first place, the Indians might be prompted 

ie disposition of the lands belonging to them, : : / : se 

Gal tha Waleed Missed. ln the dinnoattine of the State or of the United States, who, by the Con- | or allowed to organize themselves into political 

national domain ceolenain that she ultimate do- || stitution, now possess the exclusive regulation of || communities, within the limits of the States in 

minion over the soil, and the exclusive right of || intercourse with the Indians. And this, again, | which they should happen to be, and independent 
: & though at one time a questioned point, must now of the local jurisdiction of such States. Some of 

| 


granting it, are in themselves subject only to the | 


qualified right of occuapaney remaining in the In- be regarded as the settled law of the land. Chief || the southern tribes, from the admixture of white 


Justice Marshall says: || men or from other causes, did in fact make a great 
« It may well be doubted whether those tribes which re- || and visible progress towards civilization, and had 
side within the acknowledged boundaries of the United || manifested an aptitude and a disposition to con- 


States can, with strict accuracy, be denominated foreign | tinue as organized nations on the soil of their in- 


nations. They may, more correctly, perhaps, be denom- || heritance. They had been favored in this by the 
i : i i . a terri- || zy; i “ ; : ‘ r 
pon ck ns hae acne eas gre Ae! ot Ager Boh | United States. et the difficulties attending the 





tian. The latter can occupy, but cannot give a 
ule. His deed conveys his mere eccupancy; a 
litle in fee can be derived only from the Govern- 
ment. ‘To this effect are all the text books. Thus, 
Chief Justice Marshall says: 

** All the natives of Europe who have acquired territory 


om this continent, have asserted in themselves, and have 
reengnized in others, the exclusive right of the discoverer 


0a i . . 
And Fede ee es onenpes” that ofa ward to his guardian. They look to our Govern- 
a udge Story: ment for protection ; rely upon its kindness and its power; 
It may be asked what was the effeet of this principle |! appeal to it for relief to their wants ; and address the Pres- 


which must take effect in point of possession when their 
right of possession ceases. Meanwhile, they are in a state 
of pupilage. Their relation to the United States resembles | 


tory to which we assert a title independent of their will, b 

| execution of such a plan were serious and embar- 
| rassing in the extreme, even if at all sufferable. I 
| admit the magnitude of those difficulties; | defer 
| to the truth of the remark of Chief Justice Mar- 


| 
'| shall, just quoted, that the exercise of the pow- 
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ers of self-government by the Indians, within a | 
State, has ever, in the policy of this nation, been | 


contemplated as temporary; that, as a general 
rule, when it becomes inconsistent with the polit- 
ical welfare of a State that an independent power 
should exist within its limits, this power must 
give way to the greater power which surrounds 
it; and that sound policy requires of such lesser 
power either to part with its territory upon equi- 
table considerations, or eventually consent to be- 
come amalgamated in the larger political commu- 
nity. I recall to mind the corresponding remark 
of Chancellor Kent, in regard to the Indians in 
the older States, that— 


** To leave the Indians in possession of the country was 
to leave the country a wilderness; and to govern them as 
a distinct people, or tomix with them, or admit them to an 
inter-community of privileges, was impossible, under the 
circumstances of their relative condition.”’ 


These difficulties, I repeat, in the way of leav- 
ing the indians to the exercise of independent po- 
litical sovereignty within the limits of a State, are 
serious and embarrassing, even if they be at all 
superable. They have led to the adoption in the 
older States of — 

In the second place, the organization of the In- 
dians into municipal communities merely, acting 
under the guardianship and ae een legislative 
control of the State. Such is the present condi- 
dition of the few remaining Indians within the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Thirdly, the removal of the Indians from within 
the limits of the individual States, and their es- 
tablishment in the unoccupied territory of the 
United States west of the Mississippi. This must 
be regarded as the systematic policy of the pres- 
ent Administration. When I speak of it as the 
policy of the ore Administration, I do not for- 
get the fact that the idea of the removal of the In- 
dians was entertained at an early period in the 
history of the Government, The compact with 
Georgia proves it; and, under the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, especially, the idea began to as- 
sume a distinct shape as a political measure. But 
the adoption of the policy, as a settled system, 
belongs to the last eight years; and the responsi- 
bility of it, for good or for evil, for honor or for 
dishonor, rests with the present Administra- 
tion. 


That system, as now in the course of execu- 
tion, received the sanction of Congress and of the 
Executive in the act of the 28th May, 1830, for 
the removal of the Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi, which provides as follows: 


“ Sec. 1. It shall and may be lawful for the President to 
cause so much of any territory belonging to the United States 
west of the Mississippi, not included in any State or organ- 
ized Territory, and to which the Indian title may be extin- 
guished, as he may judge necessary, to be divided into a 
suitable number of districts, for the reception of such tribes 
or nations of Indians as may choose to exchange the lands 
where they now reside, and move there. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be lawful for the President solemnly to 
assure the tribe or nation with which the exchange is made 
that the United States will forever secure and guaranty to 
them and their heirs or successors the country so exchanged 
with them ; and, if they prefer it, that the United States 
will cause a patent or grant to be made and executed to 
them tor the same.”’ 

“ Sec. 7. It shall be lawful for the President to have the 
same superintendence and care over any tribe or nation in 
the country to which they may remove, as contemplated 
by this act, that he is now authorized to have over them at 
tbcir present place of residence.”’ 


The system has received the further sanction 
of Congress in the act of the 14th July, 1832, 
having for its object the appointment of commis- 
sioners to visit and examine the country set apart 
for the emigrating Indians, west of the Missis- 
sippi, and to report to the War Department a 
plan for the aren and se- 
curity of the Indians. 

Now, under the authority of these acts of Con- 
gress, the President has proceeded to negotiate 
treaties with the Indians for their reméval to the 
West. Some of them have already gone; others, 
including the more numerousand important tribes, 
are in the course of removal. The contemplated 


examination of the territory assigned for their . 
Plans for the govern- | 


reception has been made. 
ment and security of the removed Indians have 
been presented to and have been approved by the 
War Department. Many millions of money have 
been appropriated in execution of the several 
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es 


Ho. or Reps, 


treaties of emigration. In short, the systematic || And again: Fs 


removal of the Indians, I again say, is the settled | 
policy of the existing Government of the United 
States. | 

Mr. C. said that if he had enjoyed the honor | 
of a seat in Congress at the time the law of 1830, | 
which gave method and system to the policy of 
removal, was enacted, he could not have yielded 


quence, the courage, the zeal, the abilit 
which the law was resisted. He should have 
joined with the opponents of it in considering its 


wrong too flagrant, the neglect or violation of the 
pledged faith of the United States too palpable, 
the hazards of war and bloodshed to ensue upon 
its adoption too certain, to justify him in voting 
for its enactment. He thought he perceived, in 
the disastrous events which were now transpiring 
in the South, the very consequences then predicted | 
as likely to follow a systematic attempt to drive 
the Indians at once beyond the Mississippi. 
Now, in seeking after measures of practical 
good for the benefit of the Indians, (continued | 
Mr. C.,) | start from these premises. I perceive 
it to be the settled law of the land, in the jurisdic- 
tion as well of the United States as of the several 
States, that the soil of this continent belongs of | 


right to us. It is ours to take, to possess, to con- | 
vey. 





States, as the case may be, now hold, or may | 


/assume the government and ultimate control of | 


the Indians. Finally, I perceive it to be the set- 
tled policy of those who now administer, and who 
will, for a time, at least, continue to administer 
the affairs of the Federal Government, to remove 
the Indians out of the States, and to collect them 
by themselves west of the Mississippi. Is there | 
a single member of this House who supposes that | 
the Government of the United States will retrace 
its steps in this matter? The tide of emigration | 
is owing to the West. It is impelled by the | 
pectic force of the nation. Will its refluent waters 
ve made to roll back in their channel? Can they? 
We know, we must know, that the proeess of | 


We, 


it may be, we cannot recall what is past. 
It is the 


cannot prevent its consummation. 
existing, inevitable, unchangeable fact. 
What remains for us, then, as practical states- | 
men, todo? It seems to me a self-evident prop- 
osition, too plain for argument, that, instead of | 
wasting our sympathy for the Indians upon im- , 
possible objects, we should cast about for the 
means of protecting and serving them efficiently 
in the new homes beyond the Mississippi we 
have compelled them to accept. I cannot bring 
my mind to approve the policy of removal, par- 
ticularly in the time and mode of its actual exe- 
cution. But I acquiesce in the fact which is. I 
hazard something, perhaps, in making this avow- 
al, but I should be unworthy of my place here if 
[ were content to swim passively along forever 
in the current, without venturing at any time to 
act independently upon my own judgment; and | 
I feel a deep conviction that it is become a duty | 


_ to direct my own efforts, and, so far as my exam- 

| ple or counsel may have influence, the efforts of | 
| other friends of the Indians, into the only practi- | 
'cable path of beneficence which the providence | 
| of God has left us to tread. 
| their emigration. 
| way before them; in protecting them at the end | 


We cannot prevent | 
Let us unite in smoothing the | 


of their journey; and*in elevating them, if we 
may, to the rank of civilized men, capable of par- | 
ticipating in the advantages which our social and | 
political institutions bestow. : 
Mr. C. said he was confirmed in these views 
by the considerations offered in the elaborate re- 


ports from the Committee on Indian Affairs, pre- | 


sented at the last Congress by the gentleman from 


| Vermont, [Mr. Evenett.} He would ask the | 
| attention of the House to two or three sentences 


from that report: 


« All must now sée and admit that the relations hereto- 
fore so much desired by the Indians and their friends, 
cannot be sustained in future in their present situation. 


| Whatever may be the wishes of the Government, and even | 


Whatever may be its rights, and physical power to enforce | 
those rights, yet the attempt to enforce them might be at- | 


tended with consequences not jess disastrous to the Indiane | 
than to the harmony of the States.”’ 


| a final home, to elevate their intellectual, moral, ayq ciy 
| condition, and to fit them for the enjoyment of the 


: | of a free government, is that policy.’? 
his assent to the measure. He applauded the elo- || . wn ee 


with ||. \iusti 
| ginal justice, but in the present fact of the remoyg 
of the Indians. Doing so, 1 direct my ming in 
policy too questionable, the visible and immediate || PUrsult of their good, according to the new eon. 
| dition of things impoeed upon us by the cours. 
of events. I look to the Administration, which 
|| holds the efficient power of the countr 
|| hands, to see what are the plans of the 

ment. 


| cated to the presemt Congress by the 


y- I perceive it to be the settled law of the || 
land, that either the United States or the several } 


| Congress shall make provision for the same.’ 
| be doubted that the hopes thus held out to these tribes had 


“Whatever difference of opinion may heretofore h 
existed, the policy of the Government, in regard to een 
ture condition of those tribes of Indians, may now be = 
garded as definitively settled. To induce them aren 
west ofthe Mississippi, to a territory set apart and dedicnns 
to their use and government forever, to secure lo then hen 


blessings 


I declare my acquiescence, then, not in the Orie 


in ity 
Overn. 
I find them to be what the report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs indicates, as mani. 
fested in past years, and especially as conmupi. 
Acting See. 
retary of War. His report develops the designs 


| of the Administration, as follows: 


** Connected with the general subject of our Indian reig. 
tions are two measures, proposed by the Commissioner 
which | deem of great moment. They are the organization 
of an efficient system for the protection and government of 
the Indian country west of the Mississippi, and the estab. 
lishment of military posts for the protection of that coup. 
try and of our own frontiers, in addition to those now ay. 
thurized by law. 

“ These measures are due to the numerous tribes whom 
we have planted in this extensive territory, and to the 
pledges and encouragements by which they were induced 
to consent to a change of residence. We may now be suid 
to have consummated the policy of emigration, and to have 
entered on an era full of interest to both parties. It jp. 
volves the last hopes of humanity iv respect to the [ndiay 
tribes; and though tothe United States its issues cannot be 
equally momentous, they yet deeply concern our Prosperity 
aud honor. It therefore behooves us, at this juncture, seri. 
ously to examine the relations which exist between the 
United States and the inhabitants of the Indian country; 
to look into the duties which devolve on us, and to mature 
a system of measures for their just and constant execution, 

* In almost every treaty providing for the emigration of 
an Indian tribe the impossibility of preserving it from ex. 
tnction, if left within the limits of any of the States or or. 


| ganized Territories of the United Siates, and thus exposed 


tu the advances of the white population, is expressly recog. 
nized. The advantages which the tribe will derive trom its 
establishment in a territory to be exclusively occupied by 


| red men, under the solemn guaranties and paternal eare 
removal cannot be arrested. Howeverlamentable | aa loma guarantine and paterunt chee 


the United States, are uniformly insisted on. In the treaty 
with the Choctaws of the 27th of September, 1830, the wish 
of the tribes to be allowed the privilege of a Delegate inthe 


|, House of Representatives of the United States is expressly 

| mentioned; and though not acceded to by the commis 
|| sioners of the United States, yet they insert it in the treaty, 
; § that Congress may consider of and decide the application,’ 


In the late treaty with the Cherokees east of the Missis- 
sippi, it is expressly stipulated ‘ that they shall be entitled 
to a Delegate in the House of Representatives, whenever 
Itis notto 


an important influence in determining them to consent to 
emigrate to their new homes in the West. 

** Although some of the Indians have made considerable 
advances in civilization, they all need the guardianship of 
the United States. ‘I’o leave them to the barbarisin of weit 
own institutions, with the inadequate assistance of an agent, 
and the slight control of the general superintendent, would 
be imprudent as it regards ourselves, and unjust toward 
them. Under such asystem, hostilities will frequently break 
out between the different tribes, and sometiines between 
them and the inhabitants of our frontiers, attended, in both 
cases, by the usual consequences of savage wartare. To 
fulfill, in their true spirit, the engagements into which we 
have entered, we must institute a comprehensive system of 
guardianship, adapted tothe circumstances and wants of the 
people, and calculated to lead them, gradually and safely, @ 
the exercise of self-government; and, at as early a day as 
circumstances will allow, the expectations authorized by 


‘ the passages above quoted from the treaties with the Chee- 


taws and Cherokees should be fulfilled. Indeed, from the 
facts stated by the commissioner, it is scarcely to be doubied 
that the Choctaws are already in a condition to justify the 
measure. The daily presence of a native delegate on the 
floor of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
presenting, as occasion may require, to that dignified as 
sembly the interest of his people, would, more than anf 
other single act, attest to the world and to the Indian tribes 
the sincerity of our endeavors tor their preservation @ 
happiness. In the successful issues of those endeavors, ¥¢ 
shall find a more precious and durable accession to te 
glory of our country than by any triumph we can achieve 
in urts Or in arims.”’ 


Mr. C. saidthat he recognized in the sentimen's 


| of this report the upright and accomplished mind 
| from which they emanated. 


He commended the 
general purposes it disclosed. Of the details of the 
plan it would be premature to speak now; they 
vould become*a subject of discussion hereafter, 
as\connected with a bill, which the Committe 
on Indian Affairs had just presented, in accord: 
ance with the designs of the Government, He 
would, however, solicit the attention of the House 
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~~ sie to an important provision of our trea- 
vat this Um I thas og 
with the Indians, very properly referred to by 
ae Secretary of War. 
“re treaty with the Delawares, concluded at 
Fort Pitt, on the 17th September, 1778, in the very 
crisis of the war of the Revolution, contains the 
following article: 

« Arr. 6. And it is further agreed on between the con- 

cue parties, should it be found conducive to the mutual 
pena ht both parties, to invite any other tribes who have 
ime saeee the United States to join the present confed- 
cen to form a State, whereof the Deiaware nation 
shall be the head, aud have a representative in Congress.”? 

And in the treaty concluded with the Cherokees 
at Hopewell, on the 23th November, 1785, is the 
following: 

«“ Art. 12. That the Indians may have full confidence in 
the jusuce of the United States, respecting their interests, 
they shall have a right send a deputy of their choice, 
whenever wey think fit, to Congress.” 

And in the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, with 
the Choctaws, of the 27th September, 1630, is the 
following: 

«“ Apr. 22. The chiefs of the Choctaws have suggested 
that their people are in a state of rapid advancement in edu- 
cation and refivement, and have expressed a solicitude that 
they might have the privilege of a delegate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives extended to them. ‘The commis 
sioners do not feel that they can, under treaty supulations, 
accede to the request; but, at their desire, present it in the 
t eaty, that Congress may consider of and decide the appli- 
cation.” 

Finally, at so late a period as the 29th of De- 
cember, 1835, in the treaty of New Echota, with 
the Cherokees, is this article: 

“Arr. 7. The Cherokee nation having already made great 
progress in civilizauon, and deeming it important thatevery 
proper aud laudable inducement should be offered to their 
people to improve their condition, as well as to guard and 
secure in the most effectual manner the rights guarantied 
to them in this treaty, and with a view te illustrate the lib- 
eral and enlightened policy of the Government of the United 
States towards the Indians in their removal beyond the ter- 
ritorial limits of the States, it is stipulated that they shall be 
entitied to a delegate in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, whenever Congress siiall make provision 
tor the same.”? 

Now I cannot permit myself (said Mr. C.) to 
consider these reiterated stipulations as mere tricks 
of diplomacy, dishonest arts, false pretenses held 
up toallure the Indians into treaties of cession and 
ofemigration. The idea, continually suggested to 
them, has been: You shall become as we are; you 
shall be organized into a political community, 
under the guarantee and safeguard of the United 
States; you shall be heard in the great council of 
the American people. I desire tosee this promise 
of the nation fulfilled, either to the letter, or, at 
any rate, in spirit and substance. I hope the Gov- 
ernmeiit acts in good faith in this matter. | know 
it has the power. 
wil to accomplish its avowed plans of humanity 
and justice in behalf of the emigrant Indians. 

The fate of the Indians, in every part of the 
United States has been a deplorable one, from the 
first day of our intercourse with them to the pres- 
ent hour. 
once in the wars of New England and of Canada 
are sunk toa community of humble fishermen. In 
Massachusetts, in Rhode Island, in Connecticut, 
the Mohicans, the Pequots, the Narragansette, 
names of pride and power, have dwindled to a 
wretched remnant. In New York, how few sur- 
vive of that great and famous confederacy of the 
Six Nations! The Delawares and their kindred 
tribes have disappeared from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Inthe newer States, we see that process 
of decay or of extinction now going on which is 
consummated in the old ones; the Seminoles in 
arms on their native soil, fighting not for life or 
land, but for vengeance, and vowed, it would 
seem, like the Pequots, to a war of self-extermin- 
ation; the Creeks hurrying, in broken bands, to 
the West; the Cherokees, the most cultivated of 
the southern tribes, pausing over their doomed 
exile, like the waters of the cataract, which gather 
themselves on the edge of the precipice, ere they 
leap into the inevitable abyss. 

Is there no responsibility devolved on us by this 
State of things? That we are wholly responsible 
for it, Lean by no means admit. The condition 
in which we see the Indians has arisen from the 
fact that they are savages; that they are savages 
in contact with cultivated men; that they have not 
‘nstitutions of civilized life to guard their nation- 
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: ; | 
I adjure it to exert an efficient | 


in Maine, the tribes so conspicuous || 


| Appropriations for the Indian Department—Mr. Everett. 


| vices of rapacious traders and land-pirates, nor 
the arts of civilized life wherewith to gain subsist- 
ence. These are obstacles to their preservation, 
which we, as a people, in our efforts for their ad- 
vantage, have perseveringly, but as yet vainly, 
endeavored to overcome. Wars between them 
and us have resulted almost inevitably from our 
contiguity. Yet those wars are not imputable to 
any general spirit of unkindness on our part; and 


| we have strenuously endeavored to prevent their 


arming among themselves to protect them against 
the frauds and injustice of the lawless of our own 
people, and to impart to them the blessings of 
civilization. 

Sull, indirectly, it is clear, we have to answer 
for the present degradation of the Indians, since 
we sought them, not they us; and if no Europeans 

| had come hither, the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country would have retaimed their independence 
and their pristine sovereignty. Abstractly con- 
sidered, our conduct towards them, and the doc- 
trines of public right which govern it, are marked 
by many traits of injustice. You take possession 
| of their country by what you call the right of dis- 
covery, or by conquest. You pay them for it, 
say you? Yes, you purchase land enough for the 
domicile of a nation with a string of beads. And 
it is impossible to adjust to the standard of abstract 
justice a dominion built on the bones and cemented 
with the blood of vanquished and extinguished 
tribes. You must offend against their natural 
rights, when your power could not otherwise 
stand. They feel as did the Indian described by 
Erskine: ** Who is it,”’ said the jealous ruler of 
the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
transatlantic adventure; ‘‘who is it that causes 
this river to rise in the high mountains, and to 
empty itself into the ocean? Who is it that makes 
the loud winds of winter to blow, and that calms 
them again in summer? Who is it that rears up 
the shade of these lofty forests, and that blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure? The 
same Being who gave to you a country beyond 
the water, and gave ours to us; and by this title 
we will defend it,’’ said the warrior, throwing 
down his tomahawk on the ground, and raising 
the war-cry of his nation. These are the feelings 
of subjugated men everywhere, civilized or unciv- 
ilized. ‘They are the feelings which proguce the 
scenes now occurring in Florida. They are the 
feelings in violation of which our empire in the 
new world was founded. Yet, will you abandon 
_ the land now by nativity yours, the homes of your 


|| kindred and your affection? You will not? But 


your dominion over the country has no root in 
abstract equity, and itis extended and upheld only 
by your superior strength and art, not by their 
gratitude or their attachment for benefits received. 


And it behooves you to make reparation for the || 


injury your very existence here inflicts on the In- 


dian, by promoting, in all possible ways, his wel- | 


fare, civilization, and peace. 
|| Every consideration of policy calls upon us to 
conciliate, if we may, the Indians within our juris- 
diction. We havecompacted together inthe West 


|| emigrant Indians from various quarters, tribes un- | 


friendly or inimical to each other, sections of tribes 
reciprocally hostile, and all embittered, more or 
| less, against us, by whom they have been driven 
|| from their own ancient abodes, and stripped of their 
| long-descended independence. Can savage war- 
riors, the captives of battle, transported to the 
| West as chiefs of the hostile Creeks have recently 
been, prisoners of war in irons; can such men, 
constituted as they are, fail to nourish the vindic- 
tive and jealous feelings which belong to their na- 
| ture? ill we take no pains to remove or allay 
| these feelings of irritation? Will we deal justly 
|, with them hereafter? Will our equity and our 
|| mercy be manifested as signally as our power? 
'| Will we secure these victims of our destiny in 


| of our own people, and from hostility among them- 
|| selves? Redeem our promise of protection and 
'| political fellowship? It is but the question whether 
| we shall enjoy peace and prosperity on our west- 
'| ern frontier, or whether the Indian shall send his 
| yell into the heart of our settlements, ravage our 
|| lands, burn our dwellings, massacre our wives and 
| children. Would ye rally his tribes to the flaming 
|| sign of war? Would ye see the thirsty prairies 


| their new lands; guard them against the intrusion | 
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/and the white? If_not, be warned in time by the 
| spectacle of desolation and carnage in the South. 

Is not East Florida laid waste? Have not mil- 
lions upon millions been expended already in the 
as yet unavailing endeavor to subdue a fragment 
of the Seminoles? But what care of money? It 
is the sufferings of our own fellow-citizens, the 
lives of the brave men of our army and militia, 
perishing amid the pestilential swamps of that 
fatal region, the destruction of the deluded In- 
dians themselves, the tarnished honor of our 
country, and not the treasure exhausted in the 
war, which I deplore. How many generals have 
left that field of war baffled, if not defeated. Nay, 
is not the whole Army of the United States thrown 
into distraction, and half dissolved by the conten- 
tions of rank, the competitions of service, the 
criminationsand recriminations which have sprung 
up in such rank abundance, like some noxious 
growth of the tropics, out of the soil of East Flor- 
ida? And if the desperation of a few Seminoles, 
either by their own efforts or the contagion of their 
example, can excite a war that shall summon to 
the field regiment after regiment of troops, to the 
amount, it is reported to us first and last, of some 
twenty five thousand men, what would be the con- 
sequence if injustice or mismanagement should 
kindle a similar flame among the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, and the great body of the emigrant In- 
dians? God forbid that such a calamity should 
descend upon our beloved country. 

Dictates of duty in this matter are not less im- 
perative than arguments of policy. The Indians 
are in our hands. They have been sunk to what 
they are, if not by ua, yet through us. We have 
assumed the guardianship of them, and have 
pledged ourselves, by stipulation after stipulation, 
to watch over their welfare. I invoke the faith of 
treaties, | appeal to the honor of the nation, I de- 
mand of its truth and justice, if there be any sense 
of right in civilized communities, that we act 
decidedly and promptly in the execution of some 

| well-digested plan for the benefit of the Indians 
| subject to our authority. Let us not speak to 
them only as conquerors, and in the language of 
relentless rigor, but to the vigor that shall over- 
| awe and control, conjoin the justice that shall 
|command respect, and the clemency that shall 
| conciliate affection. 

Mr. EVERETT said he felt called upon to re- 
| ply to some of the remarks of the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts,[Mr. Cusuina,] to set himself right 
| before the country. That gentleman had quoted 
‘| a passage from the report of the Committee on 
'| Indian Affairs, presented by him (Mr. E.) in 1834, 
| in which it is said that the removal of the Indians 

to the west of the Mississippi was then the settled 
| policy of the Government; and from the general 
tenor of his remarks, it would seem that he relied 
| on the quotation as an approval of the grounds on 
which it had been adopted, and as sanction for the 
|| manner in which that policy has been since exe- 

cuted. He desired that no such impressions should 

go forth to the country. That report was entirely 
| a business article: every topic was studiously 
avoided that might revive the angry discussions 
of the past, or give rise to them in future. The 
committee found the policy definitively settled by 
the act of 1830, and in progress of execution. 
That such was the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment, is stated simply as a fact; and, that being 
| settled, naught remained but to carry it into execu- 
tion. The controversy between Georgia and the 
Cherokees, that gave rise to that act, was then past, 
and the committee did not, on that occasion, de- 
sire to revive it; nor did he now, notwithstanding 
what had since occurred, intend to revive it: let it 
pass. Finding that policy thus definitively set- 
| tled, it was the direct object of that report to carry 
| it fully into execution. But, sir, by what meas- 
ures, and in what manner? By measures consist- 
ent with the principles of good faith, and in man- 
ner consistent with the principles of humanity, 
and by such only. I have now nothing to say 
against the policy: my only complaint is solely 
|| against the measure by which it has been, and is 
| now in execution. I complain that it has been 
executed in violation of national faith, and of the 
| principles of humanity, by fraud, by force, by war. 
| I refer to the Seminoles and Creeks. In relation 
'| to the Seminoles, 1 submitted my views to the 


ty and their property against the frauds and the | soaked with the mingling blood of the red man || House at the last session. I adhere to them. We 
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oS 


have attempted to force upon them a treaty by | 


which they were not bound. ‘They resisted, and 
still resist it. 1 then earnestly desired that meas- 
ures of conciliation should be attempted. Itdid not 


meet the approbation of the Houseor of the Execu- | 
tive. They must be whipped, was the expression | 


An executive order was issued to re- 
Four gen- 


used here. 
duce them to unconditional submission. 


erals have been in the fieid; each has given place to | 


a successor: the order remains unexecuted. 


A small portion of the Creeks becoming hostile, | 
a sweeping order was given to remove the whole 
. . . ‘es | 
nation, hostile or friendly; by force, if necessary. 


The treaty of 1832 secured to the Indians a right 
in their reservations, and to remain upon them— 
aright as perfect and as sacred as that by which 
any man holds the farm on which he resides. 
Yet, sir, notwithstanding, on the irraption of hos- 
tility of a part of the nation only, this sweeping 
order was given. No previous inquiry was made 
into the causes of these hostilities, to ascertain 
No, sir; 


military measure. It now appears that the first 
fault was our own; that the fraudulent and oppres- 


sive conduct of the whites was the cause of the | 


Creek hostilities. Speculators had obtained forged 


deeds of their lands, driventhem from their homes, | 


reduced them to starvation, to desperation. Sir, 
under such circumstances, would not white men 
rise in arms? 

Mr. HOLSEY called on Mr. Everett to state 


the evidence on which his statement ‘**that the | 
frauds committed on the Creeks was the cause of | 


their hostilities.”’ 

Mr. EVERETT said that he was not aware 
that any one would, at this day, question the fact. 
For the evidence he would refer the gentleman to 
the documents published, and particularly to the 


famous Shorter letters, detailing the particular | 


manner in which the forged deeds were obtained, 
and the extent of the forgeries. A band of from 
twenty to fifty Indians would be collected in the 
woods, who would personate the surrounding 
Indian reserves, and, for a trifling reward, give 
deeds of their lands. And, under such deeds, 
certified by a Government agent on the spot, the 
Indians were driven from their settlements. That 
such acts would end had produced the Creek hos- 
tilities, was his inference. 

Mr. SIOLSEY, after stating that the hostilities 
did not break out in the sections of the country 
where the frauds were committed, called on Mr. 


Everett to designate the parts of the Creek | 


country where the frauds were committed. 

Mr. EVERETT said he thought he was entitled 
to call on the gentleman to state in what part of 
the Creek country the frauds had not been com- 
mitted. 

I will now call the attention of the House to 
the manner in which the removal of the Creeks is 


conducted. Whether they are regarded as friendly | 


or hostile, they are entitled to be treated with at 
least common humanity. I say nothing of the 
removal of some thousand or more in trons; pos- 
sibly necessity may require it—possibly they may 
have been of the hostile party, or of those whom 
force alone could compel to leave their country; 
necessity may have required it—pass them by. | 
speak of the great mass of the population, of men, 
women, and children. Since the debate of yes- 
terday, | have had put in my hands an appalling 
description of their sufferings—of what are prob- 
ably their sufferings at this moment. The recital 
is enough to make one’s Liood run cold. It is a 
letter from a gentleman at Fort Gibson, published 
in the Arkansas Gazette. ‘he name of the writer 
is not given; but the letter carries on its face 
internal evidence of its truth; and we are relieved 


from all suspicion of its having been got up for 
>. 


political effect, from the fact that the Gazette is an 
Administration paper. I will ask that it be read 
at the Clerk’s table: 


“From THe West.—Extract ofa letter from agentieman 
in the West to his friend in this place : 

*6 December 25, 1836.—There is now arriving at Fort 
Gibson, and on the road between that place and the Mis- 
sissippi river, near fourteen thousand Cre: kK Indians, under 
course of removal, by the Government of the United States, 
to their new country on the Arkansas river. The removal 
is made by a company of contractors, who reccive a stated 
gum per head for each Indian delivered to the officers of 
Government appointed to receive them at the bine of their 
new country. 
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“< These contractors are bound to subsist them on their 
journey : and the removal of the [ndians is, to them, a mat- 
ter of speculation. It therefore becomes their interest to 
rush them on, regardless of either comfort or convenience 
to the Indians. And, in fact, those contractors could not 
reasonably be expected to consult the comforts of the In- 
dians to much extent, at their own individual expense ; 
therefore, the policy of removing them by contract is a bad 
one, as is weil known to every one who is at all familiar 
with Indian removals. 

** Those people have necessarily, from the impoverished 


condition of many of them, to move slowly; and perhaps | 
more so than was anticipated by the contractors previous | 


to their starting ; consequently, they may not beable, with- 
@ut incurring much individual expense, to extend to the 
Indians even the indulgence of time that common human- 


ity requires ; and whether they comply with their obligation | 


iu this case or vot, Lam not prepared to say; but be that 
asitmay, no portion of American history can furnish a 
parallel of the misery and suffering at present endured by 
the emigrating Creeks. Tlicy consist of al ages, sexes, 
and sizes, and of all the varieties of huinan intellect and 
condition, from the civilized aud tenderly-nurtured matron 
aud misses, to the wild savage and the pourest of the 
poor 


* Thousands of them are entirely destitute of shoes, or || 
covering of any kind forthe feet. Many of them are almost | 


naked, aud but few of them have anything more on their 
persons than a@ light dress, calculated only tor the summer, 
or for a very warm ciimate ; and the weather being wari 


when they left Alabama, many of them left their heavier | 


articles of clothing, expecting them to be brought on in 


steamboats, Which has as yet been only partialiyaone. In || 


this destitute condition they are wading the cold mud, or 


are hurried on ever the frozen road, as the case may be. | 


Many of thein have in this way had their feet frost-bitten, 
aud, being unable to travel, fall in the rear of the main 
party, and in this way are left on the road, to await the 
ability or convenience of the contractors to assist them. 
Many of them, not being able to endure this unexampled 
state of human suffering, die, and, it is said, are thrown by 
the side of the road, and are covered only with brush, &c., 
where they remain until devoured by the wolves. 

** How long this state of things will exist is hard to con- 
jecture. It is now past the middle of December, and the 
winter, though cold, ts by no means at its worst stage ; and 
when the extreme of winter does fall upon these most mis- 
erable creatures, in their present suffering and desperate 
condition, the destruction of human life will be most de- 
plorable. 

“Tne American people, it is presumed, are as yet unac- 
quainted with the condition of those people ; and itis hoped 
that, when they do become acquainted with the facts, the 
philanthropic portion of the community will not be found 
wanting in their efforts to alleviate, as far as practicable, 
their extreme suffering. ‘They are in want of almost every 
article in common use in a civilized community, particu- 
larly clothing, and anything of that kind would be highly 
acceptable—such as coarse gowns, shirts, coats, panta- 
loons, shoes, &c., which, if given during this winter, might 
be the means of saving many lives. 

*{tshould be borne in mind that the Creeks now on 
their Way have voluntarily removed from their homes, in 
Alabama, before the time at which they could be positively 
required to move; and that on promises made to them, 


some of which have not, and, in all probability, will not, | 


be complied with; and, after agreeing to remove, they leit 


their country in such haste, that many of them were not | 
able to make sale of their property; and those who did | 
effect cales, it is said, did not receive more than half value || 


for the property sold. 

‘itis thought, by many persons, that the Creeks now 
on their way, and arriving in this country have been re- 
cently hostile to the whites, and that they have been re- 
inoved by force of arms from the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi; but such is not the fact. 
people, now under course of removal, have been, with but 


few exceptions, friendly to the whites, and aided them in | 


the defeat and subjugation of Nehemathla and his two 
thousaiud five hundred followers, who were brought on to 
this country early in the fall, and who are at this ume hos- 
tile in feeling, not only to the whites, but to Apothlahola’s 
party. Furthermore, Apothlabola has with him the familie’ 
of near a thousand of his warriors, now serving with our 
army in Florida. 

‘* If the removal of the Indians had been made by officers 
of the Government, whose commissions would rest upon a 
faithful execution of their duty both to the Government and 
to the Indians, (as was the case in the removal of the Choc- 
taws some years since,) the case would have been very 
different from what it has beeninthiscase. ‘The condition 
of the Indians would have been better, and the actual ex- 
pense to the Government would have been less; much 
more indulgence as to time could have been extended to 
them by the Government than could be given by private 


individuals ; they would have been more comfortable, and | 


consequently less liable to sickness and death, and to the 
terrible suffering which they at present have to endure. 

‘* | will here remark that, to each separate party of four 
or five thousand of those Indians, there is attached, as 
ageut of the Government, an oilicer of the army, which 
officers have no doubt discharged their duty in the matter 
to the fullest extent of their power. At any rate, not the 
least complaint has been heard to have been made against 
any one of them; and they are said to stand high in the 
estimation of the Indians, and have had considerable tur- 
moil with the contractors. 

** [tis not my purpose to cast any reflection or censure in 
any particular quarter, but there is a fault somewhere, and 
it is to be hoped that the inquiring community will look to 
the eauses which have led to this great extreme of human 
suffering.”’ 


On the statement made in this letter I shall make 
no comment. I raake no charge against the Ad- 


‘ ministration as having intended or countenanced 


Apothlahola and his | 
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| everything in their power. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


| this state of things. I fear, however, tha 
| have not taken all proper precaution to Prevent j 
It is stated, and I am glad to know it, that th 
| officers of the Governmentattending the emigratine 
| party are not infault. They, itseems, have done 
The fault is in ned 
contractors. I hope no sueh case will again Ocey : 
| lt is our duty to prevent it, if possible. | would 
not place economy against humanity. [| shou|j 
willing to treble the amount of the appropriation 
if necessary, for the comfort of the emigrants 
Abolish the removals by contract; subject them 
no more to the avarice of contractors. 
| Mr. PARKER moved to recommit the bil] to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, with instryc. 
_ tions so to modify and amend it as to strike oy, 
all the general appropriations made therein fo, 
the Indian tribes, and insert in their place Specific 
| appropriations founded on the estimates for which 
the money is required and stated to be due. 
Mr. HOLSEY said the gentleman from New 
| Jersey has moved to recommit the bill to the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means, with instructions to 
| specify on the face of the bill a particular amount 
of appropriation for each item of expenditure for 
the removal! of the Creek Indians. lam opposed 
_ to this motion on two grounds, First, because the 
details upon which the aggregate appropriation ig 
founded have already been furnished by the Com. 
| missioner of the Indian Bureau, printed, and |aid 
| upon the table of each member before the bill wag 


ee 


t the 


| taken up in the Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union. Secondly, because the execu. 
tion of the treaty stipulations, being dependent 
_upon facts which this House do not know, and 
| cannot ascertain until the time of the actual re- 
| moval of the Indians, it would not only embar- 
rass, but even prevent the execution of some of 
the articles of the treaty. Upon the first ground, 
_ the House will perceive that it is not called upon 
| to vote a sum total of the public money withouta 
| knowledge of the integral parts which compose it, 
They have been spread before us with a minuteness 
| sufficient to satisty the most scrupulous, and acer- 
tainty to which a nisi prius pleader could not take 
exception—a certainty not only to a common in- 
| tent, but in every particular. There is a special 
| count per head for removal after the line of march 


|| is taken up; another for rations whilst in camp 


| preparatory to removal; a third for rifles, ammu- 
| nition, blankets, blacksmiths, &c., &c. [Here Mr. 
H. read from the estimate of the Commissioner 
| of the Indian Department, the various details, 
and said:] Gentlemen had called for specifications. 
Tedious as they are, I have given them, because 
| they were demanded, and will ask in return the 
measure of legal justice, a recovery secundem alle- 
| gata et probata. But the gentleman from New 
| Jersey is content with the items and their corre- 
| sponding expenditure, but insists that they should 
| be brought into the bill. A glance at the treaty 
| presents insuperable objections. By the thirteenth 
article, each Creek warrior is to be furnished with 
| a rifleand ammunition, and each family with 4 
| blanket. As the number of these articles must 
| necessarily depend upon the number of warriors 
| and families at the time of executing the treaty, 
_a specific amount for these purposes must run the 
hazard either of excess or deficiency. Again, sir; 
you insert in the bill a special amount ($28 50) 
per head to defray the expenses of snbsistence 
| and transportation. Shall your emigrating con- 
| tractors have no less, or will you give them no 
| more? The same may be said as to rations whilst 
| in a preparatory state to removal. But! will not 
| multiply instances. I have already enumerated 
| enough to show that the executive department, 
| being charged with the execution of the treaty 
and the removal of the Indians, and these objects 
| being influenced by facts and contingencies which 
| the Legislature can neither know nor control, spe- 
cific appropriations for particular items can only 
tend to clog or defeat the main end and design of 
| the bill, the removal of the Indians, and the fulfil 
| ment of the national obligations. 
| But, sir, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
| Everett] has assumed positions in regard to our 
| Indian relations which, as one of the represent 
| tives of Georgia, I cannot permit to pass unno- 
ticed upon this floor. While he admits it is the 
| settled policy of the Government to transplant the 
' aborigines beyond the Mississippi, he maintains 
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that the portion of the Creeks recently removed lin open violence. It is in vain, sir, that you may 
to the West have been torn from their birthright | look for a state of tranquillity between two people 
and their homes, in contravention of the national so opposite in character as savage and civilized 
faith solemnly pledged in the treaty‘of March, man. In vain may you look for it between the 
1332. He interposes the same objection to the red and the white man, burning under a sense of 
assage of this bill, which provides for the re-| mutual injuries for centuries. I repeat it, sir, 
moval of the remaining portion of the tribe; arrays hostilities will ever mark the line of your frontier. 
the frauds perpetrated upon them in the sale of | They spring necessarily out of existing relations, 
reservations by our own people as the causes of | and a state of peace is but a temporary suspen- 
their late hostilities; and whilst pouring out the | sion of hostilities. Sir, treat as you please, act 
melting charities of his heart, the deepest sympa- | as you please, reservations or no reservations, 
thies of his soul, for the injuries and sufferings of fraud or no fraud, the removal of a warlike tribe 
the degraded sons of Ishmael, reserves for hisown | of Indians, like that of the Creeks, becomes, from 
race the freezing admonition that those who sow _ the nature of things, a military measure. They 
the wind must reap the whirlwind; who unchain | will not go as abjects; revenge must sweeten the 
the tiger must abide his or as he walks upon | bitter cup of their departure. Why, sir, you 
his destroying path. Sir, | beg leave to differ _ might give them ten times the value of their lands, 
with the gentleman from Vermont, both in senti- || both by treaty and private contract, and it would 
ment and opinion. I boldly avow myattachment | not affect the result. It is the tempest of the 
for the race from which I have descended, and | human soul, and you cannot bribe it. Neither 
with whom I have united in the civil state forthe | the ingenuity nor the power of man can hush it 
urpose of defense against foreign invasion. I | into silence. Asthe hour of removal approaches, 
have no tears to shed for the savage who buries || portentous clouds begin to darken the horizon, 
the tomahawk in the mother’s breast, and imbrues | and the note of preparation is the electric fire 
his hands in her infant’s blood. 1 rejoice that which rends them asunder, and calls down all 
American arms have been enabled to arrest the | their fury. 

barbarians in their march of blood and conflagra- In spite of all your treaties, your justice, or 
tion, and to transplant them beyond the jurisdic- | your magnanimity, they will not tamely relinquish 
tion of the States. The honorable gentleman their soil to your possession. For it they will 
from Vermont has intrenched himselfon the high | exact not only your gold, but your blood. Gen- 
crounds of the treaty, and opened his batteries tlemen are grossly deceived who imagine that in 
upon the Government for a violation of its pro- | the absence of fraud this tribe would peaceably 
visions by removing the Indians against their | haveemigrated beyond the Mississippi! The sup- 
consent. A single fire will dislodge him from his | position betrays an entire want of knowledge of 
position. By the laws of nations a state of war | the Indian character, and of causes which have 
abrogates preéxisting treaties. If the Govern- | been operating for ages past. 

ment continues to fulfill the remaining clauses of But, sir, my honorable colleague [Mr. Daw- 
the treaty, it is only froma principle of humanity, | son} has imputed this war to the Government as 
and not from any considerations arising from, its author. This is a grave charge, and requires 
good faith to the Indians. If they have raised examination. Sir, I had supposed that the ex- 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife for the adjust- ecutive chief of this nation was the last man upon 
ment of their wrongs, they cannot complain that | earth on whom this reproach could be cast. ‘The 


the musket and the bayonet have been made the _ blood and tears of helpless innocence, whilst fall- | 


umpire of our differences. The treaty was there- | ing the victims of Indian barbarity, will never cry 
fore canceled by the commencement of hostilities, to Heaven against him. 

and their removal a military operation essential to Q 
the peace and safety of the frontiers. But the he did not mean to implicate the President, but 
gentleman from Vermont has said that he has those through whose agency the clause for reser- 
evidence in his possession to show that the frauds | vations in the treaty had been inserted.]} 

committed in the sales of Indian reservations 


part of the Creek nation. I demand not only the Executive. The charge was made and reiterated 
evidence of fraud, but proof that if any were com- || against the Government, Now, sir, | am ata 
mitted they were the causes of hostilities. || loss to find the Government, in the formation ofa 
Mr. EVERETT here stated that his opinion | treaty,withoutthe President. He forms the treaty, 
was formed from the report of Colonel Hogan, an || and the Senate approves or rejects it. When the 
agent appointed to investigate the allegations of | Government is censured for the formation of an 
fraud. || improper treaty, I take it for granted the Presi- 
Mr. HOLSEY. The honorablegentleman pre- dent is implicated. But my colleague has dis- 
judges not only the charges of fraud, but how far claimed it, and [ will press it no further. I hope, 
they may have led to the war—subjects which are || therefore, the motion of the gentleman from New 
now under the investigation of commissioners ap- || Jersey will not prevail, and that the House will 
pointed under a resolution of the last Session of || pass the bill. 
Congress. If, as he supposes, the alleged frauds, Mr. DAWSON said the course which the 
were the cause of the war, we would naturally 
expect to find the seat of war in the districts | had made it his duty, as one of the represent- 
where they were committed. But the history of | atives of Georgia, to ask the indulgence of the 
the Creek war is directly at variance with the | House, for a short time, that he might be heard 
gentleman’s supposition. In McHenry’sdistrict, || upon some of the facts stated by gentlemen, and 
where alone there is not a single allegation sup- briefly to reply tosome of the insinuations, charges, 
ported by theleast color of proof, the natives main- ‘and allegations which had been made in relation 
tained their friendly relations with but few excep- || to that part of the Union from which he came. 
tons. In the district certified by General Sanford, ,, The range of this discussion had been wide, and 
an officer deservedly high in the confidence of the | to his mind, (Mr. D. said,) in a great measure 


Government, and of elevated and irreproachable | unauthorized by the objects of the bill; questions 


character, and where I call upon the gentleman || and subjects having but little connection, if any, 
from Vermont to lay his finger upon asingle case | 
of fraud sustained by a shadow of evidence, the | 


| had been introduced. 
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[Here Mr. Dawson explained, by saying that | 


Mr. HOLSEY. I am happy to find may col- | 
were the causes of the recent aggression on the | league disclaims all imputations upon the Chief 


debate had taken on the bill before the House | 


usta Gentlemen had spoken freely and sympathet- 
war had its rise, progress, and end. Thus it || ically touching the policy pursued in relation to 
seems where there was fraud there was the least || the Indians, and especially the Creeks, and had 


Ho. or Reps. 
notso. Truth and justice unite, and deny that 
Georgia and Alabama were in fault in this matter 
to such an extent as to justify so grave an allega- 
tion; and in their vindication, and especially those 
of my constituents who have been denominated 
the peopie of the frontiers, and against whom it 
has been said the dire calamities which were per- 
petrated on the eastern and western banks of the 
Chattahoochee river, during the last spring and 
summer, were partially chargeable, | may say, 
without being influenced by State pride, a more 
honorable and high-minded population inhabit no 
portion of this Union; and, for the fulfillment of 
their duties, as good and worthy citizens, polit- 
ically and morally, are not inferior to any other 
portion of the Confederacy. The charge that 
their conduct forced the Indians into a state of 
desperation, and caused the bloody and savage 
acts which they committed, is not true or just, 
nor can it, with any propriety, be made. Sir, 
the people of that section of the country are 
benevolent and generous, and possess, at least in 
an equal degree, every sympathy common to our 
nature, and which excites noble and honorable 
acts, and would extend the influence of these vir- 
tuous feelings as faras any people on earth. And 
here, in all kindness and good feeling to the gen- 
tlemen from Massachusetts and Vermont, who, 
on yesterday and to-day, addressed the House 
with so much sympathy in behalf of the abori- 
gines, and who depicted, with so much pathos, 
the oppressions and cruelties which had been in- 
flicted on that race, I can say no man indulges a 
more sincere desire to alleviate their condition, and 
improve their minds and their morals, than I do; 
ana the gentlemen will pardon me for reminding 
them that the tide, the first wave of which began 
to flow on the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, (1620,) and beat on that rock which now 
occupies, as a curiosity, the center of the town of 
Plymouth, and is to this day respected as sacred, 
is still flowing, and will finally urge this race be- 
yond the Mississippi, without leaving a remnant 
behind. The waves of this tide have, in its floods, 
left the remembrance of oppressions and seeming, 
if not actual, cruelties towards the people of the 
forest, which the history of the New England Pil- 
grims and their descendants has recorded. On the 
|, pages of that history scenes are painted not less 
abhorrent to humanity or less appalling to the 
sickly imaginations of the present than those scenes 
of cruelty and oppression to which such frequent 
| reference had been made during this debate, May 
|| I be permitted to ask, where are the mighty tribes 
| of Indians who once occupied the delightful re- 
1 gions of New England, and from the ** mountain 
| top’’ limited their extent only by the surrounding 
sky, and who, in their native freedom, sported on 
| the beautiful rivers, and who spread so much ter- 
| ror and consternation among the first white set- 
| tlers? They are gone, sir; and the places which 
| knew them once will know them no more. And 


|| by what power were they forced, at least, from 


|| the land of the Pilgrims? 

Sir, I will not cry out cruelty, inhumanity, or 
injustice, or indulge in a needless and unnecessary 
tirade about the policy pursued in that section, in 
that period and since, towards the people, whose 
condition we cannot improve; it would, perhaps, 
be unkind so to act or to speak, for necessity, no 
doubt, pr. seribed the policy of thatday; the same 
causes would now produce similar effects. I will, 
however, remind gentlemen that the same tide 
which, | might say, was put in motion by the 
Puritans, in its floods, has spread desolation over 
| the natives of the forests—first in the East—and 
|, it will not ebb, f apprehend, until they are utterly 

annihilated; the ideais unpleasant, yet itis clearly 

the result to be gathered from the past history of 
this country, and the indications of the future. 


aggression, and where there was no fraud the war |, plain'y intimated, if not charged, that humanity | Let not the East, then, reflect on the policy of the 
| 


raged in all itshorrors. Sir, were I to seek for the 


should dive deeper into the recesses of the human 


eons, Without reverting to the discovery of | which, it seems, has not yet entirely subsided; 
‘he continent, and the nature of the causes which || and, in its consequences, the butchery of men, 
ave produced the existing relations between the || women, and children, depredations, and desola- 


two races, [ assume it as a fact, verified by daily || tion of property. 
€xperience and observation, that there exists be- 


“ 4 . 7 1} . . 
tween them a deep, national animosity, which, || these allegations contain not the true causes of the 
upon the borders, is continually manifesting itself || 


|| had been violated, and the character of the coun- 
Sources of the war with the Creek Indians, I || try blackened by acts of cruelty to them; that the 
‘| conduct of the citizens of Georgia and Alabama 
heart, and look beyond the sale of Indian reser- || to these Indians had given origin to the late war, 


General Government, or the States, in relation to 
the aborigines; necessity and policy prescribe the 
course of all, mingled with and regulated by jus- 
tice and humanity. 

I trust the House will pardon me for alluding, 
at this time, to the legislation of Georgia, and her 
course towards these people: her laws, when un- 
derstood, will be approved—her statute-books will 


Mr. Speaker, permit me (said Mr. D.) to say | show the protection and securities guarantied to 


the Indians. Their persons and property are as 


war. It isa mistake, a very great mistake; it is |’ inviolable as those of the whites; personal wrongs 
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committed on them by the whites are punished by | 


the same law, and to the same extent, as if com- 
mitted on a white man. 

As to the indulgences towards the Indians, the 
patience with which Georgia awaited the fullfill- 
ment of the compact of 1802 willshow. And it 
is worthy of remark that, notwithstanding the 
various tribes which have resided in that State 
from the Revolution to this day, her history is not 
stained by a single act of cruelty towards that 
people; nor has an Indian suffered the penalty of 
the law for its violation, which a white man would 
not have suffered for the same offense. Nor has 
the policy of Georgia, within the last forty years, 
and I believe never, nor have the acts of any por- 
tion of her citizens, involved this Government ina 
single border war. But, sir, for a few years past 
individuals, and perhaps numbers of very good 
men, have labored under a delusion and belief that 
Georgia had acted towards the Indians within her 
limits with great rigor and oppression. This is 
not true, to the extent alleged. In fact every act 
of the State had been justifiableand demanded by 
the state of our Indian relations. No State, Mr. 
Speaker, (said Mr. D.,) in this Union has exhib- 
ited more maguanimity and indulgence towards 
the Indians. How long have the Cherokees been 
in the peaceable and quiet occupancy of the lands 
of Georgia, within her constitutional limits, and 
guarantied by the General Government in the 
compact of 1802? More than a half century, sir. 
What has arrested the growth of Georgia for so 
many years, and kept her in the rear of the old 
thirteen? ILer kindness and generosity to the In- 
dians,sir! Which of the States, originally form- 
ing the Constitution of this Union, has borne such 
an incumbrance upon its prosperity? None, sir 
—none. Is it not then unkind and ungenerous, 
yea, unjust and exciting, to be charged at this 
day, by those who have swept the Indians from 
their soil years ago, with unrelenting extermina- 
tion? But the cry has been raised of cruelty and 
oppression, and the madness of the day must have 
time to cool. I trust, sir, | may be pardoned for 
the digressions into which | have been drawn by 
this debate. 

To return to the causes of the late war. It has 
been asked, if theconduct of the citizens of Georgia 
and Alabama did not produce the war, what did? 
I answer, the treaty, and the consequences proceed- 
ing necessarily from it. Yes, sir, the treaty en- 
tered into at Washington city, by the United States 
and the chiefs of the Creek nation, in 1832. My 
Opinion is, and so is the opinion of all who fully 
understand all its parts, that out of the terms of 
that treaty grew the prime cause of the misfortunes, 
butcheries, and desolations which the people of 
Georgia and Alabama suffered within the last 
eighteen months. Let meexplain. The reserva- 
tions, the Indian reservations, sir, turned the Creek 
country into a market, overt and covert, for sales 
end contracts, honest and dishonest; for frauds, 
limited and extensive; and to this market specu- 
lators of all sizes, classes, and characters, individ- 
ually and in consederacy, and those who were too 
honest to act improperly in person, sent their men. 
From these reservations spring the contracts and 


sales, honest and dishonest, and all the frauds about | 


which so much has this day been said. And these 
frauds chiefly, and perhaps an unwillingness on 
the part of the Indian to go west of the Missis- 
sippi, produced the late war. Hence, my asser- 
tion is true, that the provisions ofthe treaty created 


reservations, the frauds—the treaty, the reserva- 
tions. Tear the second article of that treaty; it 
reads thus: 


** The United States engage to survey the land as soon as 


the same can conveniently be dene, after the ratification of 
the treaty; and when the same is surveyed, to allow ninety 
principal chiefs of the Creek tribe to select one section each, 
and every other head of a Creek family to select one half 
section each, which tracts shall be reserved from sale for 
their use, fur the term of five years, unless sooner disposed 
of by them,’’ §c. 


The thied article says: 


** These tracts may be conveyed by the persons selecting 


the same to any other persons, for a fair consideration, in 
euch manner as the President may direct; the contract shall 
be certified bysome person appointed for that purpose by the 
President, but shall not be valid till the President approves 
the same ; a title shall be given by the United States, onthe 
completion of the paymeat.”’ . 


Who cannot see, at a glance, that this treaty, 


concocted, arranged, planned, and ratified here, in 
the city of Washington, threw open, wide and 
broad, the doors for speculation, fraud, and cor- 
ruption? And, sir, [ have no doubt one of the 
contracting parties saw it, and knew it, and it 
seems, endeavored to provide against it; for the 
third article, which contemplates a sale, says, 
‘* these reservations may be sold, for a fair considera- 
* tion, in such a manner as the President may direct; 
‘the contract shall be certified by some person 
‘appointed for that purpose by the President,”’ 
&c. Georgia or Alabama did not create this mother 
of so many evils; no, sir, it took its origin in the 
city of Washington, and was the production of 
one of the departments of this Government. And 
who should be answerable for the dreadful and 
heart-rending calamities, frauds, speculations, and 
infamous combinations for unworthy purposes, 
growing out of it? The answer is palpable. 
And, sir, who has not heard it and seen it in the 
public prints, that this treaty had been made a 
means, an engine, an instrument in the hands of 
governmental agents, in combination with individ- 
uals and companies, for, in many instances, dis- 
honest speculations and fraud? Yes, sir, these 
things are public; and in my view, it is clear that 
this treaty, with its reservations, has been used 


' for the mercenary interests of others than a por- 


tion of the people of Georgia and Alabama. Yea, 


North and South and East and West, and this | 


center, Washington city, the place which gave 


birth to the treaty, are said, and [ have no reason | 


to doubt it, to have been recipients and partakers of 
these fraudulent speculations. The day, I trust, 
will come when the curtain shall be removed, and 
the authors, active and dormant, in these dark 
deeds of infamy, shall be dragged forward on the 
scene; when the whole of the facts connected with 
this treaty and the frauds shall be developed with 
damning proof against the guilty, and ample jus- 
tification and approval of the honest speculators 
or purchasers, when the world shall know where 
to attach the blame, to apply the finger of scorn, 
and the accents of indignant reprobation. Then 
we shall find who has pocketed the proceeds of 
frauds carried into successful operation by means 
of this measure of the Government—the treaty. 
And yet, sir, notwithstanding the many actors 
in these atrocities, exclusive censure has been di- 
rected to the contiguous States of these frauds, and 
they alone exposed and branded as the originators 


of the evils which have followed. Let every one 
bear his share of the blame, as well as his portion | 
of public indignation, whether he be in office, high | 
or low, or occupying a private station; they who | 
are equally guilty of fraud should be equal in 


everything else. 


‘To change the conclusions which have been | 


drawn by myself and others, in relation to the 


causes of the war, it has been said, and I think | 
by my colleague, [Mr. Hoxsey,] that the white | 
population on the frontiers and the Indians are gen- | 


erally in a state of hostility with each other. As 
a proposition, it may be true, but in relation to 
the late Creek war it was not so; for I have no 
recollection of any acts of oppression to the In- 
dians, or of hostilities from them. 


began to develop themselves. Frauds, it is said, 
were committed in relation to the reservations, 
which could be effected only by a combination of 


| the certifying agents; and unless the agents con- 


| nived,a fraud could not be easily practiced. The 
the causes of the war—the frauds, the war—the || 


removal of suspected agents by the President took 


| place in order to protect the Indians; but, sir, not- 
, withstanding, frauds were perpetrated, the Indians | 
were swindled, and they, at least a part of them, || 
became desperate, particularly when the man or | 
men which their Great Father the President had |, 
sent for their protector, had become a traitor to | 


their interest, and was instrumental, as has been 
charged on this floor and elsewhere, in defrauding 


, them. 


Men from every section almost of this wide 


Confederacy, concentrated in the Creek country | 


about this period; and for what purpose did they 
go? To take theadvantages which the provisions 


of the treaty unfortunately presented for specula- | 
They did make ita 


tion in Indian reservations. 
source of speculation, and plunged innocent and 
unoffending men, women, and children, of Georgia 
and Alabama, on each side of the river Chatta- 


The Indians | 
were peaceable until the consequences of the treaty || 
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|| hoochee, in all the horrors of a bloody and 
'| warfare, by their impious and eager thirst 
_and profit; and when they had consummated the) 
| speculations and frauds, in which some Georeians 
_and Alabamians participated, they return to theie 
homes, and add to their infamy by slanderine and 
_calumniating the people on the frontiers, who, 
they had already too much injured, by libeline 
them as being the instigators and cause of the 
| dreadful consequences of their own acts of injus. 
| tice. 
| _ Sir, there has been an immense machine in mo. 
|| tion in relation to these frauds, and similar specu. 
lations, in every section of the country where the 
public lands are for sale. Where can its location 
be, sir? I have heard it said, probably in the cit 
|of Washington. One thing seems to be most m4 
tain, that it is in operation; but who manages the 
| handle, and regulates its mighty action, is beyond 
discovery. Speculation is the order of the day, 
and those who have engaged in it, as individuals 
or companies, are becoming rich—whether active 
| or dormant partners; and those who have commit. 
| ted the frauds upon the Indians in the Creek 
country, whether they were agents or officers of 
the Government, individuals, or companies, or 
| otherwise, are, in a great measure, by the use of the 
treaty and its unfortunate and unwise provisions, 
the cause of the late Indian difficulties. 

The gentleman from Vermont had very eloquent: 
ly and feelingly depicted these frauds, and had 
also presented to this House a deplorable picture, 
| as drawn, of the condition and situation of the 
| emigrating Creeks; and also by the anonymous 
| letter which he has caused to be read by the Clerk, 
| Suppose all this to be true, no censure should be 
‘| attributed to Georgia or Alabama, for they had 
_no more connection with these matters than any 
other States in the Union; it is a matter in the 
| exclusive control of the General Government. 
|| Mr. EVERETT arose, and asked Mr. D. to 
| permit him to explain. 
| The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. E. said) had 
'| misapprehended the scope of his remarks. He 
| certainly did not intend to make any imputation 
|| against the character of any State; and thought 
|| his expressions had been sufficiently guarded to 
| exclude such a construction. He had, in general 
| 
| 
| 


Savage 
for Lain 


™ 


| terms, charged the Creek frauds on the whites; 
he had not designated to what portion of country 
| they belonged. He was as well aware as the gen- 
|tleman from Georgia, that they did not belong 
exclusively to the adjoining States; that persons of 
high standing elsewhere were concerned in the frauds 
, and the removal; and that it would be in the higb- 
_ est degree iiliberal and unjust to characterize any 
|, State by the improper conduct of a few individu- 
als; and he could oa no doubt that the conduct 
| of these speculatore was held in as deep reproba- 
tion in Georgia and Alabama, as in any part of 
the Union. 
| Mr. DAWSON. Yes, sir, there is no doubt 
| of that fact,and I am gratified at the explanation. 
The letter, sir, which has been read before this 
| House, detailing the condition of the emigrating 
| Creeks, whether true or false, had no relation to 
the States from whence they had removed; nor 
could it originate censure against those States 
|| which had suffered by their murders, arsons, and 
robberies. If censure were due, it properly at- 
tached to the Government, or its agents, as this 
'| article of the treaty will clearly demonstrate: 


'|  Artice 12. The United States are desirous that the 
|| Creeks should remove to the country west of the Missis- 
|| Sippi, and join their countrymen there ; and for this pul- 
| pose it is agreed that, as fast as the Creeks are prepared 
emigrate, they shall be removed at the expense of the United 
States, and shall receive subsistence whilst on their jour 
ney, and for one year after their arrival at their new 
home,”? &c. 


The Government is thereby bound to remove 
the Creeks, and to subsist and protect them, and 
to pay all the expenses of removal; and to support 
| them and supply them for one year after their 
‘arrival at their ‘‘*new home.”? These are obliga- 
_ tions and duties belonging to the Government, and 

for their fulfillment and discharge ample rion 
ations have been made by Congress. these 
duties and obligations have been neglected, and if 
it be true that these people are in the miserable 
‘condition represented, that their sufferings aré 
such as have been portrayed, the fault must be on 
‘| the agents of the Government. The contractors 
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for removal, I understand, have fulfilled their | 
ow seaalst no cause of censure justly applies to | 
> State: the Government is responsible. 


Sir, a needless sympathy seems to have been |, 
’ 


cited in consequence of the few hostile Creeks 
paving been emigrated in chains. This is true, 
aa was an act just and proper, and the officers of 
ihe Government deserve no censure for this; jus- 
tice and humanity prompted it; it was due to the | 


safety of the defenseless women and children of || 


the frontiers, and for the protection of the prop- 
erty of our citizens In that section, which was 

then a scene of desolation, eonflagration, and | 
murder; and, sir, it was an act of kindness to the 
indians themselves thus to force them to their 
new home, and prevent them from remaining and 
avenging their mistaken and savage propensities 
by acts of cruelty and murder against the whites; 
and it gave them an escape from the vengeance of 
a justly incensed and excited community, who 
had been roused to desperation by the murderous 
acts of these very emigrating Indians. It was an 
act of pure grace and favor, for, by the laws of 
the land, these murderers of women and children, 
and desolators of property, and destroyers of the 
public mails, had forfeited their lives, and deserved 
death. But, sic, the generous, and noble, and for- 
giving feelings of our nature permitted them to 
escape the vengeance of the violated law. Let 
no man speak of the indignation of the injured 
Georgians and Alabamians leading to cruelty; the 
emigration of these Indians, after the murders 
they had committed, the robberies and conflagra- 
tions they had perpetrated, being permitted by 
an injured people to escape, and to have taken up 
their line of march for the West, almost in view 
of the smoking ruins of Roanoke, amidst the re- 
mains of which now lie the bones and ashes of 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, innocent 
and unoffending women and children, who were 
murdered by the deadly rifles of these emigrants, 
or perished in the flames of the conflagration. Mr. 
Speaker, their permission to escape is wondrous, 
and speaks volumes in favor of that portion of 
this Union, and will command applause. Such 
an indulgence to the ignorance and savage ferocity 
of the men of the forest can be found in the his- 
"a only of Georgia and Alabama. 


and the appropriation contained in the bill before 
the House is to effect their removal; let me, in the 
name of an exposed and injured people, urge that 
it should be made, and these Indians removed. 


Then may the men, women, and children of that | 


suffering portion of the Union sleep securely, and 
be relieved from all the fears and apprehensions 
of savage cruelties. 

Mr. EVERETT said he was gratified that he 
had made the occasion for the eloquent speech of 


the gentleman from Georgia on his left, (Mr. | 


Dawson.] If anythingcould have reconciled him 
to some acts of that State now passed and gone 
by, it would be the tone, the temper, and the 
manly bearing of that gentleman. He had listened 
with admiration to the instant, impassioned, and 
able defense of the character of his State, called 
out on the mere (mis)apprehension that it had 
been assailed. The honor of that State was in 
safe keeping so long as that gentleman retained a 
seat on that floor. 

The gentleman had not, however, contented 
himself with repelling the supposed attack, but he 
had crossed the line, and carried the war into the 


North. He had significantly asked if the Indians | 


had no charges to bring against New England? 


Sir, | would that I could say no. Some things , 


were there transacted of which New England has 
no reason to be proud; but some allowance is to be 
made for the peculiar opinions of that day, and 
some for the advance of the age. The acts done 
then would now be sins against greater light and 
knowledge. In relation to the Indians, there are 
some pages in the history of New England which 

wish had never been there; some that I wish 
could be obliterated. I wish the modern process of 
€xpunging could be applied to them by this body, 
or by any body elsewhere. 

Mr. HOLSEY asked Mr. E. torepeat the words, 
hot having heard distinctly. 

Mr. EVERETT. I said that there are some 
pages in the history of New England that I wish 
could be obliterated; and I now say I should be 


j 
| glad to see the modern process of expunging 


applied to them—that black lines should be drawn 
around the page, and across it writien ** expunged 
by order of the Senate.’’ This, sir, would be 
applying the process to some good purpose. 1 
| have, then, only to say, that it will be time enough 
| to quote the wrongs of New England as a jusufi- 


|| cation when these wrongs are justified. 


I have been charged by the gentleman from 
| Georgia, on my right, (Mr. Hoxsey,] with an 
| exclusive’ sympathy for Indian suffering, and 
| none for those of the whites—none for the men, 
women, and children murdered by the savage. 


|, That I have felt strongly the injustice perpetrated 


against that race in all time, but more flagrantly 
of late, I will not deny. But, sir, what occasion 
have I given for the residue of the charge? Itis 
this: that [ have not rested content with exciting 
attention to the immediate cause—to the excited 
savage alarm—but to those who have excited him 
to those inhuman acts. He who unchains the 
tiger, takes the responsibility. ‘The savage is the 
instrument of cruelty in the hands of hii who 
excites himto war. I will notice one other remark 
| of the same gentleman. He has stated that the 
natural relation of the Indian to the whites is that 
of war. That such is the inherent disposition of 
the Indian, on any proper occasion I would make 
the issue; that we have been always the avzressor, 
| I do not say; but that we have been so more often 
| than they, | think our own history will fully sus- 
tain. In judging them, we weighed them in even 
scales with ourselves. We have made no allow- 
ances for the difference of temperament and feel- 
ings of their race; what should not provoke, we 
deem it highly unreasonable that it should rouse 
the savage to revenge. The occasion, however, 
| is not appropriate tor the further discussion of 
this question. 

Mr. GLASCOCK said he regretted very much 
that any discussion had been thought necessary 
on the present bill, feeling assured that there were 
but few who would be found to sanction the pro- 
posed motion of the honorable gentleman from 
New Jersey, (Mr. Parker.] Situated as he was, 

| however, he felt it his duty to reply to some of 
the remarks which had been made by the several 


|, gentlemen who preceded him, and especially as 
here is still a part of the people remaining, | 


they were connected and related to his own Siate. 
| Whilst (said Mr. G.) he differed with his honor- 
able colleague [Mr. Dawson] as to the causes of 
the Creek war, and wholly denied that the Gov- 
ernment had any agency in the same, he had 
listened with great attention to him, and was 
pleased and delighted at the manner in which he 
had acquitted himself. It has been stated (said 
| Mr. G.) that to the clause in the treaty which 
gives reservations, is to be traced the origin of 
| our Creek difficulties, and it seems to be the wish 
of some gentlemen to fix this exclusively upon the 
Government. In making such a charge, it should 
be recollected that all treaties, before they are 
consummated, must be ratified by the Senate, and 
whatever may have been the error in embracing 
| such a clause, and whatever difficulties may have 
arisen from the same, that honorable and dignified 
body must come in for a share of the responsi- 
bility and censure attempted to be thrown on the 
Government. But (Mr. G. said) he was gratified 
to say that no man is more opposed to the prin- 
ciple of reservations than General Jackson; he has 
|| witnessed, with regret and mortification, the diffi- 
culties arising under them, and the numerous 
frauds and perjuries to which they have led; and 
such is now his abhorrence to them, that he will 
not himself sanction them, or even consent to 
submit to the Senate for their sanction any treaty 
embracing such aclause. And in the late treaty 
_with the Cherokees he refused to do so until it 
| was stricken out, expressing, in strong feelings of 
disapprobation, that such a clause should have 
| been included when his views and opimons on 
| the subject were so well known. Mr. G. said he 
|| was not prepared to say what were the original 
|| opinions of the President in relation to this matter; 
| but if ever favorable, they have long since under- 
|| goneachange, and were almost universally known 
| at this time. Sad experience has caused changes 
||in the opinions of many on this question (said 
|| Mr. G.) who now assume entirely new positions. 
But under no circumstances was he (Mr. G.) 
prepared to sanction the principle, that because 
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reservations were embraced in the treaty, that it 
constituted any justification for fraudulent specu- 
lators, and that errors committed by the Govern- 
ment (if gentlemen please) are to extenuate and 
palliate their crimes for a violation of all laws, 
He recognized no such rule of morals for himself. 
He observed, that as to what had been said as to 
the causes of the war, it was painful to him even 
to allude; but a duty to his State and country for- 
bid his silence, and were paramount with him to 
all other considerations. It has been said, then, 
that the frauds practiced on the Indians, were not 
connected with the war. Ee, from his very soul, 
wished it might prove so; his rule was to consider 
**all men innocent until their guilt be made man- 
ifest;’’ but he was bound to say that he greatly 
feared, whenever a full investigation was had, it 
would be found, if not the immediate, they were 
the remote cause. 

Let it not be disguised (said Mr. G.) that a 
more perfect system of fraud and fraudulent spec- 
ulauons was never organized and consummated 
than was organized and consummated by a few 
citizens of his own State, and others claiming to 
be citizens, for the purpose of defrauding and 
cheating the Indians of their lands. He forbore 
a recital of their systematic arrangements, their 
plans as to the ** modus operandi;”’ to do so would 
but cause all to blush for the depravity of human 
nature. Let it be known, however, that several 
are supposed to be connected in these transactions 
who have held high situations in our State, and, 
as was known to his colleagues, are composed of 
men of wealth and influence of both political par- 
ties; and here he would remark, without the fear 
of contradiction, that in consequence of the firm 
and usually bold and independent stand that the 
President took in withholding the patents until 
a reinvestigation of the whole matter could be 
had, it called down upon him the bitterest oppo- 
sitton of the parties interested, and of many who 
had been formerly his friends. He said it was 
probable many purchases made were perfectly 
fair and in good faith, and forall such he wae 
assured the most satisfactory measures would be 
adopted at an early period. The whole matter 
was under full investigation before a competent 
tribunal, and a report soon expected. Whatthat 
report would be he was not prepared to say; but 
he invoked gentlemen to abstain at present, and 
on all future occasions, from casting further re- 
flections upon the State, and the whole people of 
his State, for the errors and crimesofatew. To 
continue it would be illiberal and unjust, and it 
could not be expected would be quietly submitted 
to. Whenever (said he) the guilty shall be fer- 
retted out, and their guilt made manifest, he 
greatly mistook the character of the people of his 
State, if they were not the first to point at them 
the finger of scorn, and treat them as their con- 
duct merited. 

Mr. G. concluded by saying that whatever may 
have been the causes of the Creek war, they cer- 
tainly could not operate against the appropriations 
and the passage of the bill, It was a melancholy 
truth that the war had been produced, and the 
fatal consequences .growing out of it but too 
deeply felt by the citizens of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, if not by the whole country. Sir, the trag- 
ical scenes that have been acted, the horrible deeds 
of murder and massacre that have been committed, 
are but too deeply impressed upon our minds. Our 

 battle-grounds have been stained with the blood of 
some of our valued citizens; many have found 
honorable graves; valuable possessions have been 
laid waste and wrapt in flames, to the great injury, 
and almost entire ruin, of a portion of our fron- 
tier citizens; wives, mothers, and children, nay, 
all ages and sexes, have fallen a sacrifice to savage 
cruelties and violence; the scalping-knife and 
tomahawk have streamed with the blood of inno- 
| cence; hundreds were now clad in mourning, and 
the heart of many a fond parent made to bleed for 
| the loss of some near and dear relative;and yet an 
| attempt is made to elicit our feelings and sympa- 
thies in behalf of the actors of these scenes, and 
| the policy pursued towards them by the State and 
| National Governments openly denounced and con- 
|demned. This was but a faint and imperfect 
_sketch of the effects of the war; and though we 
| may not have it in our power to trace the cause 
' of its true origin, though it may remain shrouded 
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in darkness and obscurity, still the bloody and 
awful consequences resulting from it will no doubt 
furnish a fruitful theme for some future historian, 
but in whom he prayed there would not be found 
(as here) any sympathy for the perpetrators of 
such deeds of barbarity and cruelty. He hoped 
the motion to recommit would be rejected, and the 
bill speedily passed. 

Mr. LEWIS said he rose in a state of severe 
indisposition and suffering, under which he had 
labored for the last two days, to protest against 
the common cry of frauds, frauds, which resounds 
from so many quarters of this House, whenever 
an appropriation is asked to suppress the hostili- 
ties, or to effect the removal of the Creek Indians. 
He said it was most strange that this cry should 
again be heard, on this occasion, when a consid- 
erable portion of the appropriation asked was, in 
fact, for the purpose of the investigation of the 
very faults against which gentlemen so bitterly 
complained. One would suppose that if such a 
holy horror of fraud actuated this House, there 
would be no difficulty in passing this appropria- 
tion; that every means would be adopted to facili- 
tate the investigation which is now going on; and 
that the clamorous indignation of gentlemen would 
be withheld, until they received the report of the 
commissioners charged with the investigation. 

Sir, (said Mr. L.,) if these accusations of fraud 
were, or could be, confined to the miserable per- 
petrators who had engaged in them, he certainly 
would not say a word in their vindication, or 
attempt, in any manner, to avert from them the 
withering blast of public reprehension. He had 
no sympathies in common with them, whether 
they were or were not his constituents; but he 
asked wisether the acts of a band of lawless 
swindlers—he would not call them speculators— 
should draw down the indiscriminate denuncia- 
tions of the House upon the great mass of respect- 
able settlers who reside in that portion of Alabama? 
Are these frauds to be a standing reproach to the 
entire community? Are these settlers, who, if 
gentlemen are right in supposing the late Creek | 
war to have been produced by the frauds practiced 
on the Indians, are they to be deprived of all sym- 
pathy for their losses and sufferings, and even 
their just claims on this Government to be preju- | 
diced and drowned in such vociferations of fraud? | 
He trusted not. 

Sir, (said Mr. L.,) it will be recollected that | 
the first complaint that was heard on this floor 
against the very frauds of which gentlemen speak, 
was from the people of that portion of Alabama, | 
and the adjoining portions of Georgia. Yes, sir, | 
from a very large and respectgble portion of the 
settlers, who were in the immediate vicinity of 
these outrages upon law an@ honesty. Sir, it | 
was these people who first demanded the investi- 
gation which is now going on. The House could 
not fail to remember the urgent petition which he 
(Mr. L.) presented at a late period of the last 
session, coming from so large a number of these 
people, charging the existence of these frauds, 
and demanding the most prompt and thorough 
investigation. What stronger proof do gentlemen | 
want to convince them that if such frauds have | 
been practiced in that section of country, they are | 
nowhere visited with more unqualified condemna- | 
tion and indignation, than by the very people 
among whom, and in outrage of the feelings of | 
whom»they were perpetrated ? 


Nor must gentlemen think that, because these | 


frauds were committed in Alabama, they were 
therefore committed wholly by Alabamians. Sir, 
it is like all other cases of frauds in the purchase 
of Indian reservations; and wherever Indian reser- || 
vations have been purchased, the fraudulent, not 
only from the adjoining, but from more distant 
States, have flocked together, and formed compa- | 
nies to engage in the common work of cheating | 
the Indian. If I were asked, in the absence of a | 
report on this subject from the commissioners, if 
frauds existed, | would answer affirmatively; if 
inquired as to the theater of these frauds, I would 
say in the Creek country of Alabama; if ques- 
tioned as to the individuals by whom these frauds 
were committed, to what State they belong, | 
would say not to any one State, but possibly to all 
of them—to the United States. Many of the in- 
dividuals belonging to these companies, and among 
them ;robably the most unscrupulous, because |! 
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the least known, doubtless did not then, nor do 


they now, live in the State of Alabama. Gentle- || 
men, therefore, in denouncing the authors of this |' 
general system and harvest of fraud, may, in some | 
instances, denounce their own constituents as well | 
as mine; but, in so doing, they give a location to 
their censure which, I have no doubt, will be 
found to be most unjust to the people of that por- 
tion of Alabama. Yes, sir, if the facts are ever 
fully reported to the country, | have no doubt it 
will be found that Alabama has borne more than 
her due portion of censure on this subject. 

1 trust, however, sir, that in future discussions | 


on our Indian affairs, there will be less of this | 


random assertion of general fraud; that gentlemen | 
will withhold their further denunciation until they 
shall see the report of the commissioners on this | 
subject ; and | hope that this report will be re- 
ceived before the close of this session. I also 
hope that, when that report is received, it will be | 
found that public rumor has magnified the extent, 
if it has not the heinous character, of these frauds; 
and that the Indian war grew out of causes of a 
more general character, out of the Seminole war 
which was then raging, and the reports of which 
were daily reaching the Creek; for itis a fact well || 


, Known, that the Creek war commenced at the very || 


point in the nation from which the Seminoles | 
mostly sprung; at a point the most contiguous to | 
the Seminoles, and among that portion of the 
Creeks most nearly allied to, and having the most 
sympathy with, the Seminoles. 
Be these suggestions, however, as they may, 
Mr. Speaker, as no member has taken a more de- || 
cided course than myself in urging the investiga- 
tions, which are going on, into these frauds, so | 
no member will be more gratified at the disclosures | 
they may produce. If of innocence, they will 
remove unjust suspicion and censure; if of guilt, 
they will give a just direction to public detestation | 
and scorn. In these sentiments I know that I am 
sustained by more than nineteen-twentieths of the | 
people most contiguous to the sceneof these alleged |, 
frauds; and if there is a stronger or deeper detes- | 
tation of these and their authors in one part of | 
the country than in the other, it is in the imme- |. 
diate vicinity where they have been perpetrated. || 
Under these convictions, Mr. L. concluded by || 
saying that he had felt himself authorized to repro- | 
bate the loose and indiscriminate manner in which | 
frauds had been imputed to the people in that | 
section of Alabama. As the representative of that | 
people, he had gone as far as any gentleman on | 
this floor in the investigation of these frauds. He | 
was but carrying out the will of those he repre- 
sented; and had he pursued a different course, 
upon a point so immediately involving the honor | 
of his constituents, their indignant reprobation | 
would, as it ought, instantly put him down. 
Mr. GRENNELL said he had not intended to | 
address the House on this bill. He knew it | 
would pass. But, since the rejection of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Caro- | 
lina, (Mr. Waisim,) he had, on reflection, 
deemed it to be his duty to vote against the bill, 
and for reasons which he would briefly state. It | 
provides for the removal of several tribes of In- | 
dians to the distant West; and, in order to pre- | 
vent great public evil, the amendment proposed | 
that no Indian should hereafter be removed from | 
the east to the west side of the Mississippi by | 
contract. If (said Mr. G.) this provision had | 
been adopted, forbidding the removal of bands by || 
bargains with individuals for a stipulated sum | 
per head, and it were made the duty of the Exec- 
utive to effect it by officers of the Government, 
whose gains should neither be increased nor di- | 
minished by the service, or the manner of its per- | 
formance, the bill would be less objectionable. 
This bill (said Mr. G.) does not specify the 
manner nor the terms on which this great opera- 
tion isto be performed. But we know what has 
been the course of the Government in the recent 
removal of large bands of the Creek nation; and 
a different process and different terms are not to | 
be expected, unless prescribed by Congress. The | 
present appropriation had been based upon esti- 
mates from the Department, for the removal of , 
Indians and subsistence on their passage, by con- | 
tract, at the price of $28 50 per head. Such had | 
been, and was still to be, the system of removal. || 
He desired a change of that system. In this great |! 


| removals. 
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process of Indian emigration, the peace and honor 
of the nation were involved. The tribes named 
in the bill, he knew, were to go from their ancien, 
inheritance, the homes and graves of their fore, 
fathers. This was settled. A large portion of 
the Creeks had already been transferred to their 


_ western abode, and the remnant of that tribe Were 


soon to follow. Of the emigrated party, som. 
had been in arms against us. Those remaining 
are in alliance with us, and, in conjunction with 
our army, are hunting a handful of Seminoles 
through the hammocks and everglades of East 
Florida—about five thousand in number, This 
band of Creeks is to be removed under the pro. 
visions of this bill in the manner their brethren 
have been. Mr.G. said he did not claim that q 
distinction should be made betweeh one tribe gnq 
another, or one portion of a tribe and another. 
Nor was it with any reference to the previous cor. 
duct or relations of the tribes towards our citizens 
that he urged a change in the system of India; 
He insisted that these should be ef. 
fected in a manher just and merciful; and the 


| Government was bound to do this by every prin. 


ciple which should characterize a civilized and 
Christian people. 

The mode of removal by contract, if liable tp 
abuse, is unworthy of a people of our character 


| and resources, and should never be adopted from 
any notion of economy; and that it is so liable, 
must be obvious from the very nature of the ays. 


tem. You bargain with individuals to transport 


/and subsist, on the long passage, bands of say. 


ages, for a specified sum per head for each mem- 


|| ber ofa family or tribe. And what is to be ex. 


pected of the contractor? What are his tempta- 
tions? The more cheaply he can support them, 
and the shorter the journey, the greater will be 
his profits. Is it not to be feared, then, that these 
contractors will hasten the passage, and !imit its 


| expenses, to the wrong and suffering of the In. 
'dians, men, women, and children committed to 


their charge? It is their removal which the Gov. 
ernment demands; that accomplished, it takes no 
further thought for them; they will be given over 
to the tender mercies of the contractors. These 


| consequences are to be apprehended from the 


character of the present scheme of Indian re 
movals. 

But (said Mr. G.) we have information on this 
topic, and are not left to conjectures, to vague 
apprehensions, nor to any deductions drawn from 
the love of gain so common among men. We 
have such information as should at least put us 


| on our guard, and admonish us against a plan of 


Indian emigration, so liable to abuse, so fruitful ot 
evil. He referred to an account given in a letter 
published in an Arkansas paper, which was read 
yesterday, of the condition of an emigrating party 
of Creeks on their way to their allotted territory in 
the West. It had very properly been brought 


|| to the attention of the House by the gentleman 


from Vermont, (Mr. Evererr.} None could hea 
without emotion, its shocking details of the help- 


| less and hopeless sufferings of those Indians. 


Their journey was in a cold and inclement season. 
Multitudes, it is said, were destitute of comfort 
able clothing, barefooted, and in rags; numbers 
pining with sickness, or dying on the road, while 
the sad procession, men, women, and children, 
were hurried forward by their contractor-masters 
with unfeeling severity and speed. 

Now, sir, these things come to us from the 
very scene of the transaction. There is no ap 
parent motive to falsify in thestory. False stale 
ments would easily be detected. Our own cit 
zens give us the heart-chilling narrative, and | 
stands uncontradicted; and I am led to believe no 
half the tale of wrong and suffering has been told 
for Indians have poor means to make known theil 
griefs. They have no newspaper press to pro 
claim them to the world, and few friends fearles* 
enough to speak for them to the Government ané 


_the country. Otherwise we might hear of them 


still sadder tales of woe. If the Government ce? 


| suffer them no longer to remain within the limits 


of the States, it is bound to remove them in the 
most humane manner, and to provide gual! 
against all abuse of the removing power. There 


_ should beleft no temptation to the removing agent! 


to withhold proper supplies, or to hasten the prog: 
ress of the bands, regardless of comforts, health, 
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onl life. And here was the place to secure to them | between us and these tribes. Nor would I deal with | United States makes it the basis of representation 
the last offices of mercy and justice in their reluc- | them as we might justly do with a civilized nation, | and taxation, by requiring three fifths of the slaves 
tant departure from their ancient homes. OnCon- | which, in contempt of treaties, had made war | to be added to the whole number of free persons. 
ress, not the Executive, should devolve this upon us. This Creek war on their part was It is also national, so far as the constitutional pro- 
vrotecting power. I have suggested the course’ without justifiable cause. But, | ask, did this vision requires those slaves who escape and flee 
fittest, in my judgment, to be pursued. Respon- | Government, or any department of it, take care | to the non-slaveholding States to be delivered up; 
sible officers, civil or military, should have the that the nation should have the full benefit of the || and so far as the legislation of Congress, in pur- 
charge of this difficult and delicate operation; and || reservations of land secured by the treaty? Is |) suance of this or any other article of the Constitu- 
we may have good assurance of their fidelity. |; this Government wholly clear in this matter? Did tion, operates upon the subject. Itis local, so far 
Emigrating Indians who have complained of the |, we, in the true spirit and design of the treaty, asthe legislation of the States controls the subject. 
severity of contractors, have spoken well of offi- || fulfill it on ur part? Was our conduct towards | The constitutions and laws of the States which 
cers of the army, disinterested as they were in the | them in this matter perfectly guardian and pater- tolerate slavery, and prescribe the treatment of 
results of the measures of removal. Itmight cost | nal? And shall we take advantage of their infrac- the slave, defining the relations he bears to the 
the Government more to remove by its own offi- | tion of the treaty for such cause and under such | State asa person, and those between him and a 
cers than by the intervention of contractors; and | wrong, and make it the grosnd and occasion not | master as property, are local. Congress has no 
I think it ought to cost more than had been paid || only of denying to them all its provisions, but of | jurisdiction over these local regulations, and can 
to the latter. ‘he expense is quite a minoraffair. | a violent and forcible removal, or expulsion atthe nowhere alter or abrogate them, unless it be in 
It is impossible, under such contracts, to avoid | ae of the bayonet? True, their cause should || this District. The laws of Virginia and Mary- 
imposition, The best men cannot always be found | have been laid before this Government, and the | land, which have instituted slavery in this Dis- 
to perform this service; and those who are de- | Executive would, or should, have taken instant | trict, and which now uphold it, are local, and not 


termined to make a profitable job, at any sacrifice } measures to redress them, to do them justice, and || national. ‘Their effects confined to the Ten Miles 
to the emigrating savage, would offer to contract |! 


_to detect and expose the men, high or low, who | square, and they operate upon the people within 
for less than the just and humane man. This is || had defrauded them. Weare, however, to con- the District exclusively. ) 
the common course of things, attested by all ob- | sider that the Indians know nothing of the science Now, sir, | desire to know what right (for I 
servation and experience; aud hencethe necessity | ofdiplomacy. They mistake theirremedies. They | shall consider the question as one of right) the 
of a change on the ground of humanity. | have no agent of their race near this Government | people of Massachusetts have to petition us to 
But there are in this matter considerations of || to make known their grievances, to remonstrate | repeal or, modify the local regulations and laws 
public policy that cannot be disregarded. Weare | against oppression, injustice, and outrage, com- | which do not operate upon them, or within their 
removing the tribes from the east to a country far || mitted by its citizens; no press to speak for them || territory, but which govern a different people, 
west of the Mississippi, and we place them in one |to the world. Goaded, disappointed, and de- | who do not complain, and who may be entirely 
great community of savages. Some go by direct  frauded in a matter of property, they know not |! satisfied, and wholly opposed to any change? 
coercion, and some in fetters; and perhaps this | how toclaim right and justice of the distant Gov- || We are told that we must receive and act upon 
severity cannot be avoided, if the policy of the || ernment, nor to institute the slow process of nego- | this and all similar petitions, lest we subvert the 
Government is to be carried out. They will be a || tiation; but they think only of revenge. Norare || sacred right of petition. I deny that there is any 
fierce and powerful race. Their removal, then, || they careful toseek out the individual perpetrators | right of petition where the grievance complained 
should be effected in a manner to leave in their || of the wrong, but, with sudden fury, falluponthe | of does not operate upon the petitioners. admit 
mind and memory as few causes of irritation as | race to which their oppressors belong, and india- | that you may receive any petition through cour- 
possible. They will not discriminate between the | criminate vengeance is the consequence. _tesy, without regard to its object, or the quarter 
injuries inflicted by acts of the Government and On account of the war, then,so waged by these | whence it comes; and in the general it would be 
those proceeding from an abuse of power in the || untaught savages—children of nature—gentlemen | the best to do so. But the attempt is made to 
hands of its agents, but they willlay up the wrongs || are to regard all the privileges solemnly guarantied | force these abolition petitions upon the considera- 
endured from either. And who that considers the || to them by the treaty as forfeited; and not only tion of Congress as a matter of right; and it is 
instinct of savage passion can doubt that, on the || so, it seems to be thought good enough for them | against that attempt, upon such a pretext, I pro- 
slightest occasion, the treasured resentment for a || to be dragged to the West in any way a body of test. Sir, these petitioners, as I conceive, are 
thousand wrongs will burst forth in war and || contractors may think most easy and profitable. | officiously intermeddling with the affairs of other 
massacre upon our defenseless settlements? | Certainly the subject has been discussed as if the || people, when they had better mind their own 
It has been urged, in the course of the debate on || removal was, and ought to be, a war operation. | business. ' : 
this bill, that the Creeks, by making war on our || And if severity and suffering ensued, it was no If the people of Massachusetts are dissatisfied, 
citizens, had forfeited all benefits secured to them || more than the Indians deserved for their barbari- and feel aggrieved by the existence of slavery in 
under the treaty. Sir, we are now discussing the || ties. ‘The crime and cruelties of a few warriors | any of its national aspects, they have a right to 
claims of humanity, of enlightened policy in ref- '| are to forfeit the kindly regards of our nature for petition for redress, and we are bound, whenever 
erence toIndian tribes. Thesealways hold good, || the feeble, the helpless, and innocent beings of the | petitions come before us, as of right, to hear their 
with or without treaties. This Creek treaty se- | tribe. No, sir, suffering and helplessness and complaints, and to decide upon them. The right 
cured reservations of land to ninety principal chiefs, || inngcence here, give no occasion for sympathy! |! of the citizen to petition is moral and political, 
and each head of a Creek family—valuable pro- || { cannot entertain these views or feelings, but I |! and imposes a corresponding obligation on those 
visions to them, as was supposed. But it would || have a deep conviction that we owe it to public | to whom the petition is addressed, to hear and 
seem that these benefits, to a great extent, have || peace and policy, to ourselves as an enlightened, || decide. These rights, however, are not of that 
been wrested from them, through every variety of || powerful, and Christian nation, transacting with | class denominated perfect or legal, because they 
fraud and circumvention, by white men, citizens | feeble, ignorant, and degraded tribes of men, to || cannot be judicially enforced. If any portion of 
of the United States. War ensued. It has been || exercise mercy in this lastact of putting themaway | the people of Massachusetts were to petition us 
denied that these frauds eae a Hy Bate o | from us forever. | ee  fibkive slavall cc gouges tia. 
existence was once questioned. But the dreadfu ~ = : g ’ - 
hostility is to be traced to these wrongs as its i ABOLITION PETITIONS. ||} ommend to the States an alteration of the Con- 
primary and principal cause. Such is now the — | stitution, so as to place representation and taxa- 
general admission. And it is true it was marked | DEBATE IN THE HOUSE. tion upon the basis of free white population 
With all the atrocities incident to a savage conflict || . exclusively, I should feel it to be a duty to receive 
—plunder, burning, and carnage. In view of these | January 9, 1837. ye and consider such petitions, because they relate 
facts, gentlemen cave asked if all our feelings of | Mr. Apams having presented a Peiition for the | to national topics—to matters affecting and oper- 
compassion are reserved for the suffering Indians? || ® bolition of Slavery within the District of Colum- — ating upon the people of Massachusetts, growing 
and if we have none for suffering whites? Asif|) bia, and the question being ‘* Shall this memorial out of the existence of slavery. But when the 
a just concern for a tribe of Indians, men, women, || be received?’’— people of Massachusetts, or of any other State, 
and children, in their final passage to theirnew || Mr. UNDERWOOD said that hehad just voted begin to pry into the local regulations of another 
domain, was incompatible with a kind, protective | against receiving a petition presented by the gen- people, and to complain of them, I feel no obliga- 
sympathy and care for those unfortunate families || tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] buthe tion of duty to listen, = 
of our citizens who have fled or fallen before the | had been ove-ruled by a large majority of the I will illustrate the distinction I have endeavored 
tomahawk and knife of the savage. | House. The petition was received and laidon the to present by putting a few cases. Suppose the 
Sir, this Creek nation are subdued, have sub- || table, there tosleep the sleepof death. Nosooner | inhabitants of Europe, or any portion of them, 
mitted; they are at our mercy; ard I frankly and | is this done, than the same gentleman offersanother | were to petition us to repeal our tariff laws and to 
strenuously maintain that, notwithstanding their | petition of the same character, praying for the | raise revenue by a direct tax on land only, would 
recent hostility and outrage, this Government || abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- | we be bound to receive and act upon such petition? 
Owes it to its own character and to the soundest 1 trict of Columbia, coming from a portion of the Certainly not. Why? Because our system of 
policy to remove them to their western territory || people of Massachusetts represented by him. I || taxation, whatever it may be in reference to for- 
in a peaceful and humane manner, and not in a || have been (said Mr. U.) a silent witness of the eign nations, is local, and their people have no 
spirit of vengeance. Sympathy for the sufferers proceedings had at the present and preceding ses- | right tointerfere. The operations of this Govern- 
by Indian warfare ! ho does not feel it? For || sions of Congress on this exciting subject; but I | ment with foreign States is such that our laws 
myself, I aver that every page in the early history || now rise to assign a few reasons for the vote |_| may often affect the interests of foreigners; and, 
of my native State, and especially of that part of || have just given, and for the vote which I shall again || if they should affect those interests injuriously, 
it from which I come, has taught me lessons of || give against the reception of the petition now pre- | and in violation of the laws of nations, foreigners 
Sorrow and sympathy for the victims of savage | Seatt. || thus injured — rightfully petition us for re- 
hostility that can never be effaced from my heart. Slavery in the United States exhibits two dis- || dress; because the welfare of mankind, requires 
ut I cannot suffer such emotions to mislead || tinct aspects. . The one is national, the other local. || obedience to the principles of international law, 
my judgment on a grave question of legislation |\ It is national, so far as the Constitution of the ' and, by the tacit consent of all civilized nations, 
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these principles have been adopted in such manner 


as to make them one people in respect to the code ,| of Congress, the Executive head of the Govern- || taking to interfere with the local laws of a 5 
of nations; and hence a foreigner who suffers from || ment, and all of its officers, necessarily congregated || people five hundred or a thousand miles off, 


a violation of these principles, has the same right 


to petition for redress that a citizen would have. || 
But this would give the foreigner no right to peti- | 


tion on a subject touching our domestic regula- 
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Abolition Petitions—Mr. Uaderestd: Mr. Reed. 


! 
| 
| 


j 


tious; and, if he did so petition, it would be | 
opuonal with us to receive or reject; and if we | 


did the last, he could not complain that his rights 
were contemned.* 


| ecutive, and judicial, of the General @overnment, 


Suppose the petitioners who now come before | 


us had addressed their petition to the Legislature 
of Kentucky, praying for the abolition of slavery 
in that State. Would the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky be bound to receive and act upon it? Cer- 
tainlynot. Why? Because slavery in Kentucky 
is a local, domestic regulation in reference to the 

eople of Massachusetis. Kentuckians possess 
just the same right, by petition, to call on the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to change her laws 
in regard to apprentices, paupers, or infants, as 
the Yankee (and I use the term in no offensive 
sense) has tocall on Kentucky to abolish slavery. 
If Kentuckians were to forward such a petition 
in the most respectful terms; if it was received 
and read, after its contents had been briefly stated 
by the mover, it would be an act of courtesy, and 
not of strict right. If year after year petitions of 
the same kind were forwarded, and that, too, after 
the first had been considered and disposed of, the 
Legislature to whom they were addressed might 
justly say to the petitioners, ‘* You have evinced 
an unbecoming importunity, an over anxiety to 
interfere in our domestic and local affairs, and 
however praiseworthy your motives, as it is not 
a matter of right on your part, we will no longer 
submit to annoyance. We reject your petition 


without hearing it read, the mover having briefly | 


stated its contents.”’ 

Of the soundness of the foregoing principles | 
think it will be difficult to create a doubt; and | 
presume, if my remarks are met in debate, an 
attempt will be made to show that slavery in this 
District is not a local, but a national matter; and 
hence concerns every portion of the Ameriean 
people. I admit, if it be not local, but national, 
then the petition offered should not only be re- 


ceived, but it ought to be referred, and duly con- | 


sidered. How is slavery in this District converted 
into a national, instead of a local question? Is it 
because the Congress of the United States, being 


a national body, may legislate concerning it? The | 


nationality of the body does not prove that its 
legislation in its operation and consequences must 
be national and general. It is a proposition too 
clear to admit of dispute, that all our Legislatures, 
both State and National, pass hundreds and thou- 
sands of acts, local and private, which do not 
affect the whole Siate or nation. It is preposter- 


ous to assert that, because Congress is a national | 
body, it can in no case legislate for local or pri- | 
vate purposes. In the general its local and private | 


legislation is in furtherance of some of the consti- 
tutional powers vested for general national pur- 
poses; and whenever this is the case, I admit that 
the principle which governs such legislation is of 
national concern, and that all or any of our con- 
stituents have a right to be heard on this floor in 


_ duty to the people of this District, whose repre- | 


relation to the principle, by petition, memorial, or | 


remonstrance, 


‘Thus, an act allowing a pension | 


to A &, although private, may involve a prin- | 


ciple of national importance. ” 
Congress over the District of Columbia, so far as 


the rights of property of the citizens are cencerned, | 
is a very different thing, and no way analogous || 


The legislation of || 


in principle to the passage of a private pension || 


law. 


view to protect the citizen, unconnected with the 
Government, in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 


The legislation for this District with a || ) ’ 
immediate constituents should ever so far forget |, this sacred right of petition is secured 7 
1 


and property, does not possess a single national || 


aspect. It is exclusively local, and confined to 
the ten miles square, and has no operation what- 
ever upon the people of Massachusetts, unless 


they should happen to be visitors here. Congress, | 


by the Constitution, has the exclusive right to 
legislate for this District, and it may be said that 
such a power would never have been conferred 
but for a national purpose. 
nothing*is gained frem the concession against m 


| of the whole people; secondly, [am to keepan eye 
upon the local interests of my particular State and | perfect right. 





[January 9, 


He. or Reps, 


under. 
eparate 


gress over the District, was to place the members | in the idea of any set of men or women 


at one point, beyond the control and influence of || 


State laws, which, in many cases, might have been || case are so pure, it is a pity not to hear them i 
made harassing and oppressive; so much so as to || the cause of religion and freedom! The Saviog 
prevent their strict attention to official duty. To || of man did not propagate his religion by Petition. 
escape the danger which might have resulted from |, ing legislative assemblies; and the lesson in favor 
State legislation over the officers, legislative, ex-| of freedom, which the Abolitionist teaches, js to 
break up the long-established practices and Jaws 
the Constitution conferred the power of exclusive | of one people, not at their instance, or by their 
legislation over the District on Congress. So far | consent, but at the absolute will of a distant peo. 
as the power is exercised for the benefit of the| ple, no way affected by the laws which are to be 
officers of the Government, and to enable them to | subverted! Why, sir, if this game is to be gyp. 
proceed with the discharge of their duties free | 


) é | cessfully played, there is no telling where it yj 
from extraneous and deleterious influences, it may || stop; and the next thing we may hear of will bes 
be national. But when it is exercised for the 


petition from New Engiand to establish the diy. 
protection of the property, or for the purpose of 


_ law code in this District, and render it unlawf) fo, 
declaring what shall, or shall not be property in| a man to kiss his wife on Sunday! I beg the New 


the District, it is strictly local, and not general or | England gentlemen and ladies to desist, or to tej 
national; and the laws which emanate from its | us how far their consciences will require them to 
exercise, for the benefit of the people of the Dis- || go, in petitioning Congress to reform the sing of 
trict, as are unconnected with the people of the | this District. 


States as are the laws of the several Scates with the || 
| vote. If you receive the petition, if you are bound 


people of any other State. 
to receive it, then, sir, you should refer it and act 


But, then, the motives of the petitioners in hj, 


1 have endeavored to present the grounds of my 


The fact that the people of Massachusetts may || 
come here occasionally as visitors, gives them no || upon it. My word for it, as long as the decision 
right to petition Congress for achange in the local || of this House, just given, stands as the judgment 
laws passed for the benefit of the people of the || of the House, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
District. If that fact is made the basis of their), (Mr. Apams] will convict you of the grossest jn. 
right to petition, it would equally authorize them | consistency, in refusing to refer petitions of this 
to petition the Legislatures of every State tolerat- | sort to the appropriate committee. We say to 
ing slavery, for its abolition; for they havea right || the petitioners, ‘* You come before us as a matter 
to visit in ail the States, and are ‘entitled to all || of right, but from motives of policy we will make 
privileges and immunities of citizens’’ in the State | no response.”” Sir, such a course is a mockery 
to which they go. of their rights, ifthey have them. I have endeay- 

I will put another case illustrative of my idea. | ored to show that the people of Massachusetts 
It will show that the people of the same State, in | have no right to petition on the subject; and there 
many cases, have no right to petition their State | never will be an end of this exciting question, 
Legislatures concerning public matters in their | until Congress sustains my views. 
own States. A township or incorporated city im- Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, said he differed 
poses taxes, or makes regulations for the govern- | entirely in opinion with the gentleman who has 
ment of the people within the township or city. || last spoken, [Mr. Unperwoop;] and as he had 
The inhabitants of a distant township hear of the | the charge of a number of memorials of similar 
proceedings, their philanthropy is excited; they | character to the one now under consideration, he 
perceive, or fancy they do, great oppression, and | begged leave to sdy a few words upon the sub- 
memorialize the Legislature to put an end to pre- |’ ject. 
vailing abuses in the townshipor city aboutwhich | _ Let it be remembered that these memorials, s0 
they have heard much, but within whose borders | obnoxious to some members of this House, pray 
they never were in the whole course of their lives. | for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
How ought the Legislature to treat such a petition, | the District of Columbia. They go no further. The 
especially when the people of the township or city | gentleman from Kentucky, who has just sat 
subject to the oppressive laws made nocomplaint? | down, has given a labored argument to prove that 
The proper response, in my opinion, would be to the people of Massachusetts, and of course the 
say to the petitioners, ‘* You are conceited, you | people of any other State in the Union, have no 
have a high opinion of yourselves and a mean __ right to petition Congress to repeal or modify the 
opinion of your neighbors, and you presume to || laws in relation to slavery in this District. ‘He 
judge of laws and regulations of which you have | denies the right of petition when the grievance 
no experience, more correctly than those who feel || complained of does not operate upon the peti- 
their operation. We are not disposed to encour-| tioners.”” He denies that the right, secured by 
age your vanity. We reject your petition with- | the Constitution, peaceably to assemble and pe- 
out reading it, being briefly informed of its con- | tition Government for a redress of grievances, 
tents.”’ | applies to the present case, because the evil com- 

if my constituents were to send me a petitionin | plained of, if any evil exist, is only a national 
favor of abolishing slavery in this District, and || evil, and is no personal grievance to the petition- 
request me to present it to the House, as anactof| ers. 1 cannot fora moment assent to the positions 
courtesy to them I should offer it; but asan actof| of the gentleman. To my mind they are subvers- 
_ive of the right of petition, and of the rights of 
sentative lam, being constituted such by the Con- | a free people. I highly respect the gentleman and 
stitution, | would vote against its reception. I | his opinions, and am quite sure he views the sub- 
am a representative on this floor having a three- | ject in a very different light. 
fold duty to perform: first, I am to legislate forthe || In my opinion, the right of the citizens of a free 
whole nation, and to watch overthegeneralinterests | and representative Government to petition their 
Representatives for a redress of grievances, |8 & 
It exists independent of the Con- 
It must exist where the people are 
| free, and where it does not exist there is despot 
ism. I am aware that, from abundant caution, 
the Con- 
themselves as, by petition or otherwise, to instruct | stitution. The right so secured is not limited or 
me to change the laws and usages of the people of | enlarged by the security. It is a perfect right, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1} 


district; and, thirdly, [am to attend to the local stitution. 
interests of the people of this District. I mean to | 
make all these duties harmonize. If any of my 


| this District, I mean to tell them, that although I || which we must never permit to be impaired by 
| am indebted to their kindness and partiality for my || ingenious arguments, to avoid the consideration 


| election, when elected, I feel myself bound to legis- || of an unpleasant subject. ‘ 
late for the people of this District upon my own || evil that good might come.” The right Is the 


‘© Tt would be doing 


observation of their situation, and my knowledge | same, whether the evil complained of be national 


| of their wants, as derived from my conversations | and remote, or direct and personal. 


|| and association with them. 
Concede it, and | 


I look upon that as | 


By the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
my daty under the Constitution, and 


will never | gress exercises exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases 


| consent to be made the instrument by one portion || whatsoever, over the ten miles square, and that 
argument. All that the Constitution intended by || of my constituents to subvert the rights of another || territory is the District of Columbia. Can lan- 


the grant of exclusive legislative power to Con- |! portion. To my mind there is something absurd '' guage be more explicit? The jurisdiction of Cot 
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ress over this District is exclusive, and extends to '| this House orelsewhere. I hope we shall! return 


gil cases whatsoever. 
Congress have the sole government of the Dis- 
trict. ‘The Houge of Representatives are a part 
of Congress, and are the representatives of the 
eople of the United States. Will it be denied 


that the people whom they represent have a right | 


to petition them for redress of an 


edress grievance over 
which they have jurisdiction? 


uppose it were 


admitted that slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia was a national evil, but that | 


the evil was remote in its effects upon distant parts 
of the country, could it be said that it was no evil 


ornogrievance because not aggravated and direct? | 


Is not each portion of the country a part of the 
nation? Can any part suffer, and the remaining 


rt not be aggrieved? The part of the Consti- | 


tution which gives exclusive jurisdiction over this 
District to Congress, was not a mere form or ac- 
cidental; it intended that it should be governed 
solely by the nation and the representatives of the 
nation, and the people, whose representatives we 
are, all have a direct interest in its government, 
its honor, and its prosperity. If, therefore, in the 
opinion of any portion of the people of any part 
of the country, the laws of this District are bad, 
they are aggrieved. It is a national and personal 
evil, and they have a right to petition for redress. 

The gentleman asks if the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, or any part of them, should petition us to 
repeal our tariff, should we be bound to receive 
and act upon such petition? And, again, should 


the petitioners address a petition to the Legislature | 
of Kentucky, praying for the abolition of slavery, | 


would Kentucky be bound to receive and act upon 
it? I perfectly agree with the gentieman, that if 
theinhabitants of Europe or Massachusetts should 
so far forge® themselves as to offer such petitions, 


neither this House nor the Legislature of Ken- | 


tucky would be under any obligation to notice 
them. For one plain reason: we have no juris- 


diction over the people of Europe; nor has Ken- | 


tucky any jurisdiction, so far as their State gov- 
ernment extends, over Massachusetts. Of course 


the petitioners could have no grievances for which || 


they could claim redress, and have no right to 
interfere with the grievances of others. 
with the District of Columbia; it is exclusively 
governed by Congress; it is a part of the nation, 
and if illy governed it is a national and individual 
grievance, and those who feel it havea right to 
present to us a petition for redress. 


I consider the question one of vast importance, || right to occupy the public lands. 
as vitally affecting the liberties of the people and | 


the sacred rights of citizens. I regret that great 


principles must be settled under some excitement, | 


Not s0 | 


Public Lands—Mr. Davis. 


| 
| 
|| to our former usage, and avoid all unnecessary | 
| excitement upon this important and vexing sub- | 
| ject. 
| 
| 





THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


'REMARKS OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In Senate, February 9, 1837, 


| On the bill to limit the sales of Public Lands to 
Actual Setters. 


Mr. DAVIS said, in substance, that he had, 
| unfortunately for himself, been detained from the 
Senate most of the time while this measure had 
| been undergoing discussion, and had lost the 
| benefit of the remarks of gentiemen who were 
i well acquainted with the subject; but as it was a 
| measure of great public importance, involving 
| great interests and a vast amount of property, he 
had felt anxious to express his sentiments in re- 
| gard to it. He hoped he might at this late period 
| be indulged in adverting to some of the leading 
| objections (for he should attempt no more) which 
'| had pressed themselves upon his mind. 
The public domain (said he) is almost bound- 
| less in extent, and its value can scarcely be esti- 
| mated. It is at least several hundred millions of 
| dollars—a treasure greater than was ever possessed 
|| by any nation as public property. I consider it 
/| a8 common property, belonging to the people of 
the United States, and to the whole people. All 
have a deep interest in it, and havearightto know 
what disposition is made of it. If it were money, | 
the public would be watchfully alive to the preser- 
vation and appropriation of it to the common good; 
but it is not of the less value, nor is it the less | 
useful, because it consists in what may be con- | 
verted into money. 


|| that the new States alone had a right to the land | 


mitted into the Union the right of the United 
States to such land was extinguished. 
hear almost daily on this floor pretensions set up 
of large rights in such States. Members heretalk | 
of our lands, and claim, in one form or another, 
|| exclusive privileges and advantages for their own 
constituents. The Senator from Arkansas asserts 
that any and all persons have an unquestioned 


1} 


| squals, as the phrase is, or seizes the public lands | 


| 


United States, is not only countenanced, but no 


and under an apprehension that no relief could | language of encomium is sufficiently adulatory to 
be afforded if the petition was received. I can but | express his merits. 


think the true construction of the Constitution is || 
so plain, and the right of every citizen to petition | common property, belonging to the whole people, | 
so clear, that nothing further is necessary but || and the whole people have a right to the benefit 

barely to state the principles upon which they are || of them; and my principal motive in rising is to 
founded; and I forbear to say more upon the sub- || protest against partial and unjust legislation; to 


ject, 


| 


ir, | repeat the public lands are public and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| deny the right of the Senate to bestow them upon | 


I have been gratified by a vote of this House | a class of favored individuals. 


this day, allowing a petition like the one now be- 
fore us to be received. I trust we shall not reverse 
that decision. 1 do hope, regarding, as I most 
sincerely and anxiously do, the harmony, peace, 
and welfare of the United States, North and South, 


and West, that these memorials will not be thrown | 


in the faces of the memorialists, nor thrown under 
the table, nor nailed to the table. I hope they 
may be received, and not rejected by force, and 


violence, and insult; and when received that they | 
may be committed to a committee of this House. | 
If the petitioners are in error, let the error be shown | 


by a plain and dispassionate report, and by an 
argument which they cannot refute or gainsay. 

ersecution and violence will never put down a 
good cause, or even a bad one. 


sponding obligation on our part to receive them, 


to refer them, and to decide in favor or against | 
them, according to our sound discretion and best , 


judgment. 

Petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia are not of modern’ origin. 
They have been presented annually for many years 
past, and until last year they have been presented 
and referred and tr2ated precisely like other peti- 


u r 1 hold the people | 
have a right to petition, and that there is a corre- | 


‘| It is well known that the original boundary of | 


river. The country lying east of it, and between 
the Atlantic and the British provinces, was 
achieved by the common treasure, sacrifices, and | 
blood of the revolutionary war. ‘This is the re- 
| gion declared by the treaty of 1783 to be free, 
sovereign, and independent. This was the great 
work of the old thirteen—the noble achievement | 
of three millions of colonists, without funds, and 


daring of iofty spirits, and will go down to all 


be free cannot be subdued. 

Of this territory, all west of the Alleghanies 
and north of the Ohio river was, with the exception 
of some military posts, then a vast wilderness. 
Indeed, the whole valley of the Mississippi was 
substantially so. Each State claimed limits co- 
extensive with the charter granted to it as a colony 
by the Crown of Great Britain. When these 
charters were granted, the geography of the coun- 
| try was very imperfectiy understood, and the 
| grants, for the want of accurate boundaries, inter- 
'| fered with each other, covering often the same 





tions, and have produced very little excitement in || territory. This gave rise to conflicting claims in 





The opinion was put forth a few years ago || 
within them, and as fast as new States were ad- |! 


We now || 


The man who || 


without color of right, and against the laws of the || 


the United States on the west was the Mississippi || 


almost without arms and ammunition, againstthe | 
colossal power of Great Britain. It was the noble | 


ages as a marked proof that a people resolved to | 


SenaTE. 





all parts of the country, some of which are not 
adjusted tothis time. The charter of Massachu- 
setts, for example, sireiched across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and so of 
some other States. Virginia claimed to the lakes. 
In 1783 all these conflicting claims were adjusted 
by deeds of cession from several States to ail the 
States of this wild territory north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi for the benefit, as the deede 
express it, of the States, and it was to be held and 
enjoyed for the benefit of the States, the United 
States not being named as such. This is the 
mamer in which it became common property, in 
which each State was thus interested, and it was 
pledged for the redemption of the public debt. 
While the deeds of cession thus make it the prop- 
erty of the States by language which admits of 
no evasion or misconstruction, they also provide 
for the division of it into States, and their admis- 
sion into the Union when the territory should be 
inhabited. 

It is thus rendered entirely clear that the new 
States were not to be the owners of these Jands, 
for the pledge of them to pay the public debt, 
and the declaration that they should be held for 
the common benefit, are inconsistent with sucha 
claim. 

The lands west of the Mississippi and in Florida 
were purchased by the United States from France 
and Spain, and we paid for them $20,000,000 out 
of the public Treasury. The tile to this vast 
domain is dlso equally clear. In addition to this, 
enormous sums have been paid to extinguish the 
Indian title. 

The title, therefore, of the United States cannot 
be made questionable. The public lands are com- 
mon treasure, and must be dealt with as such. 

| The United States have always so treated them, 
and I must be allowed to recur to the general 
| course of policy which has been pursued to show 
| what has been public sentiment. 
A system of selling and settling them was at 
once, after the cession, adopted, the details of 
which I need not enter into, beyond what is neces- 
| sary to prove that the public interest was guarded 
with watchful vigilance, and all attempts to give 
| it away or to encourage intruders firmly resisted. 
As far back as 1796, L find that the subject of pre- 
emption rights was brought before Congress, and 
| the Committee on the Pablic Lands reported * that, 


\| * inasmuch as illegal settlements on the lands of the 


‘United States ought not to be encouraged; and, 
| *as yielding to the said claims (for preémption) 
* would interfere with the general provision for the 
* sale of said lands, in their opinion, the prayer of 
| * the said petitions ought not to be granted;”’ that 
| is, the petitions of persons asking for preémption 
| rights, because they had entered without authority 

upon the public lands. 


In 1801, the Committee on the Public Lands 


|| reported— 


Pe That [certain petitioners represented that} with much 
| labor and difficulty, they had settled upon, cultivated, aod 
improved certain lands, the property of the United States, 
| between the waters of the Scioto and Muskingum rivers, 
and had thereby not only enhanced the value of the lands 
upon which they had respectively settled, but of other lands 
| in the vicinity of the same, to the great benefit of the 
United States, and prayed fur a preémption mght to those 
lands at two dollars the acre,’’ [then the mininum price of 
public lands.) 

** Your committee are of opinion that, as there are many 
| others in the situation of the petitioners, if the indulgence 
| prayed for be granted, it ought to be general ; but, whatever 
| may be the hardships sustained by the petitioners, and how- 

ever great our disposition to relieve them therefrom, be- 

lieving, as the conmmittee do, that granting the indulgenee 
| prayed tor would operate as an.encouragement to intru- 

sions on the public lands, and would be an unjustifiable 

sacrifice of the public interest, report, as their opinion, that 
| the prayer of the petitions ought not to be granted.”’ 


In 1806, I find another report on preémption 
rights, which concludes thus: 


| 

| 

| * An indujgence in t ¢ present instance would encourage 
|| abuses in future, and might eventually lead to an entire 
|| abandonment of the existing land system, in exchange for 
|| one wholly incompatible with the idea of deriving revenue 
|| from the sale of public lands, and, by encouraging migra- 
| tion beyond its natural and necessary progress, create 
|| an interest hostile to the general welfare of the Union. 
|| ft might be ob erved, further. that by an extension of 
|} this right to the claimants, we enable individuals to select 
\ and eugross the most eligible spots in points ot situation 
i| and seil, and thereby destroy al! competition in the pub'ic 


|| sales.’ 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


1 How prophetic these remarks were, will be seen 
| in the sequel. 
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rights, hoids the following language: 


« The committee are of opinion that promiscuous and 
unauthorized setdements on the public lauds are, in many 
respects, Injurious to the public interests 5 good policy for 
bids thal any encouragement should be gi.en to such intra- 
sions. It was prohibited by the Congress under the Con- 
federation, and has been made penal by an act under the 
present form of government. Congress Cannot, in the 
Opinion of the ‘com. itee, grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners in its fuil extent, without destroying the effect in- 
tended to be produced by the law prohibiting intrusions 
on the public lands. ‘T'o legalize a direct violauon of the 
law must, by ubvious consequence, encuvurage luture Vi0- 
Jations.’’ 


- . {| 
In 1812, the committee, in regard to preémption | 


This law is now in force, and this report was | 
made by Mr. Morrow, of Oluo, a gentleman well | 


acquainted with the puviic lands and the interests 
of the United States. By a departure from this 


wise policy, all the pernicious Consequences which || 


he so distiuncily points out have been realized. 


| only to the relief of a few cases of 

who had penetrated the public lands and com- | 
But, sir, | 
Mr. Brown, the late Commissioner of the Land | 
Office, was required to state, at the last session of | 


Public Lands—Mr. Davis. 


price at which public land is sold. The least 
quantity which the United States, in their singu- 
lar liberality, proposed to let a preémptioner have 
was one hundred and sixty acres, one quarter of 
a section—the public lands being surveyed into 
— or squares of six hundred and forty acres 
each. 

The act of 1830, it was supposed, would apply 
r people, 


menced the process of clearing farms. 


Congress, how much revenue had been diverted | 
from the public Treasury by this act. His answer | 
_was, that he had no certain data by which to | 


|| estimate it, but he adds: 


in 1824, the Committee on the Public Lands 


again reported as follows, in regard to preémpuon 
rights: 


‘<The committee are of opinion that an extension of | 


these principles would be injurious to the Government as | 


} 


well as to those who may hereafter become the purchasers | 


of public ands, and probably to those who may venture to 

setti¢ upon Government land without authority hereatter. 
“It cannot be perceived by what principle persons 

having no color of te, should, after lands on which they 


improvements on the same 


have settled were known to belong to the United States at | 
the me of making such setUcinent, claim the preémption 


right to such lands. 

‘Should the Government sanction applications of this 
nature, an tuduccment would be offered to persons of an | 
enterprising disposition Lo aulicipate, in every quarter, the 
Government in its sales of the public lands, aud to settle 
upon and improve the most valuable tracts of land, which 
they would claim at the minimum price Whenever such 
fands were brought into the market by the authority of the 
United States. 

« Purchasers of lands, finding themselves prevented from | 
ucquiring good lands, would abstain from purchases, and | 
resort to Ulegal settiements, in the hupe of obtaining thatat | 
the minitaum price, which they could not obtain at fair and 
open sale. ; ' 

«Thus, a competition would be excited among a certain 
description of our population to locate themselves upon the 
public lands, without regard to lines or boundaries, and 
with very little re-pect for the rights either of the Govern- 
ment or their Indian neighbors.’ * - . - ° 

“A system of indulgence to those who trespass, by 
making uvauthorized settlements upon the public lands, 
after those lands are known to belong to the United States, 


would, in the opinion of the committee, be productive of || 


much perplexity to the Government, as well as of inquiry 
to those concerned in the purchase and settlement of the 
public domain.” 

Without troubling the Senate further by refer- 
ence to the doings of Congress, | may here remark 
that this was the wholesome doctrine which guided 
and regulated action here in regard to the public 
lands unti! 1830. A deaf ear was invariably turned 
upon all entreaties to grant what are denominated 
preémption rights. None stood more firmly 
against them than the members from the new 
States. ‘The injurious consequerces’ were fore- 
seen, and our predecessors comprehended how 
difficult it would be to retrieve a false step. In 
1820, the minimum price of public lands was 
reduced from two dollars to a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, and all credit abolished, which system 
is now in operation. 

In 1830, the first preémption law, which ex- 
vended to the public lands generally, was passed, 
under pretense of quieting the possessions of a 
few poor people who had established homes upon 
the public land, and asked for a few acres, at the 
minimum price, which they had cultivated about 
their houses. The argument addressed to the 
humanity of Congress prevailed. The specula- 
tors, in the guise of poor men, seduced Congress. 
It seemed just in itself; and we will now see what 





have been the results of thatlaw, and learn some- 
thing from experience. If the public documents 
speak the truth, it has been the means of awaken- 
ing cupidity, and has served to disguise and cover 
up the most disgusting frauds, perjuries, and 
peculations. This law, in itsterms, provided for 
retrospective cases only, for cases where settlements 
and cultivation had been actually made, and was 
designed to secure to the poor man his home, not 
to invite new settlers, or to enlarge the domains of 
the rich. A preémption law, as it is styled, gives 
to the occupant the exclusive right to enter for | 
himself, to become the ee of a given quan- 
tity of land, on which 


ments, be its quality or value what it mek? ata | 
0 


dollar and a quarter the acre, which is tHe lowest | 


e has made his improve- || 


| lands that have been surveyed.”’ 
* * * + * 


** Considering the many tens of thousands of claims that 
have afisen under it, and the prevailing desire, in the 


meanwhile, to invest money in public land, the conclusion | 


seems fair that the selected spots would have been sold for 


a price proportioned to ‘heir excellence, if no such law, nor | 
The estimate of | 
three millions of dollars, which I had the honor to submit | 
to you on the 28th of January last, appears to me now to | 
| underrute, much rather than to magnify, the difference | | 
between the receipts for preémption concessions and the | 


any improper conspiracy, had existed. 


sum the same lands would have brouglit into the Treasury. ”? 
Under this law, where two persons had made 
quarter section of 


land, it was decided, as they could not both have | 
it, that one should have what is familiarly called | 
a float, that is, a right to enter his quantity upon | 
any of the surveyed and unsold public lands; thus || 
giving to him a vast range, and an opportunity to | 
| select the most valuable spot. 


The Commissioner, in speaking of the manner 
in which these floats were obtained, says: 
** The virtuous and patriotic citizens of Louisiana have 


been disgusted and alarmed by the extent to which fraud | 


and perjury is asserted to have been carried on in the man- 
ufacture of such claims within that interesting State, 
threatening to cover a large portion of the most valuable 


* * 
The law, as its title imports, isin favor of settlers. But 


| pretensions have been set up by persons dwelling in town | 


with their families, and there following mercantile pursuits, 
while they caused a little show of improvement, that searce 
deserved the name, to be made for them by others; no 
proof being produced of their personal superintendence or 
direction on the spot. Cultivation by slaves or hirelings in 
1833, and one or the other, or a growing crop on the place 
on the following 19th of June, have been assumed as ful- 
filling the required conditions. 

** Among the pretenses to cultivation, there have been 


disclosures as follows, viz: Where the cutting and burning | 


a smali patch of cane; where an inciosure, not entitled to 


| be called a fence, around a space only large enough for a 
| small garden, and the planting a few culinary vegetables ; 


and where scattering an undefined quantity of turnip seeds 


| Or grass seeds, and, in one case, planting a few turnips or 


onions, have been claimed as cultivation to meet this con- 
dition.”’ 


Again: 


‘* If the propriety were conceded of making the preémp- 
tion policy a part of our land system, there would be still 


| no evident fitness in extending the concessfon to a full | 
| quarter section of land. An allowance of half that quantity 


of the very best land is surely munificent; and, if presumed 


| poverty be one of the considerations for the grant, it may 


be observed that many a good farm in the West contains no 


more than an eighth of a section.”’ 


Again: 
«The temptation to abuse the charity of the Legislature 


| is so radically intermixed, and so inextricably interwoven, 
| with the operation of the preémption laws, that 1 should | 
| despair of laying before you altogether effectual means for | 
It seems | 
| to me a hopeless task to project any modification of existing 
| enactinents that shall silence perjury, and defeat the de- 


the prevention of fraud on the part of claimants. 


vices of sagacious speculators, so long as their ingenuity 


| shall be sharpened and stimulated by the prospect of im- 
| Mense gain attending their success.”’ 


Such are the extraordinary and disgusting de- 
velopments made by the officer who was last year 
at the head cf the General Land Office, and whose 
means of intelligence cannot be questioned; and 
such is the effect of legislating the public domain 
into the hands of individuals. It offers such tempt- 
ation to an easy acquisition of wealth that it 
superinduces every species of fraud. 

will now ask attention to some parts of a 
statement madg by the attorney of the United 


| States for the western district of Louisiana in 
| regard to these floats and preémption rights: 


*<T will here mention a construction of the law which 
was adopted by the officers at Opelousas, and most of the 


| preémption floats have been admitted under that construc- 


tion. ‘Two persons living on a quarter section, or whopre- 
tend that they do, on lands not worth a cent an acre; men 
who can neither read nor write; men who have never seen 
a survey made, and know nothing about sections or quarter 
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| sections of land; and who, in point of fact, live five " 
and, in many instances,twenty miles apart, go befer” 
justice of the peace as ignorant as themselves, and swe 
| toallthe facts required by law to make their entry ; on 
| too, in a section of country never surveyed by the author’ 
|| ity of the Government, nor any competent officer thereot 
|| Would it be believed that any officer of the Governme,, 
|, would admit an entry under circumstances like these - = 
|| the oaths alone of the parties imerested in making ‘then, 
|| and upon lands not surveyed, approved, and returned by 
, higher authority? Can it be possible that an entry of te 
|| kind can either be in conformity with law, justice, or right? 
| #1 state, of my own knowledge, that many of these p,,. 
| emption fluats are precisely in the situdlion above detailed 
I am authorized to name Colonel Robert A. Crane, of Lou. 
isiana, who states positively, he knows many of them tobe 
founded upon the same corrupt perjury—persons SWearin, 
that they lived on the same quarter section, when, in truth 
and in fact, they never had lived so near each other as fy 
miles. Itis not believed that there are thirty honest a. 
| emption floats in the whole district of Louisiana ; ang vet, 
|| since the Ist of January, 1835, up to the 27th of May, thes 
| have passed at the lacd office at Opelousas at least ‘three 
| hundred and fifty. And who are the owners of these floats? 
| Principally one, and not more than three, speculators 
Since the Ist of January of this year, up tothe 271th of May. 
day after day, week after week, I might say months after 
| months, @ notorious speculator (and who must have been 
known as such %& the officers of the land office at Opelousg ) 
was seen as that office to the almost total exclusion 
of everybody else. No other person appeared to understand 
how to get preémption floats through, and no one did gue. 
ceed uutil an event which will be stated below. He could 
be seen followed to and from the land office by crowds of 
free negroes, Indians, and Spaniards, and the very lowes 
dregs of society in the counties of Opelousas and Rapides 
with their affidavits already prepared by himself, and sworn 
|, to by them before some justice of the peace in some remote 
partofthe county. These claims, to an immense extent 
are presented and allowed ; and upon what evidence? Sijp. 
| ply upon the evidence of the parties themselves who desire 
to make the entry? And would it be believed that the lands 
where these quarter sections purported to be located, from 
| the affidavit of the applicants, had never been surveyed by 
| the Government, nor any competent officer thereof, nora 
| proved, nor returned surveyed? I further state that there 
| was not even a private survey made. These facts I know, 
I have been in the office when the entries were made, and 
have examined the evidence, which was precisely what | 
have stated above.”? 


Such has been the result of the experiment of 
| the law of 1830, made for the benefit of a few poor 
| settlers. It has swept away more than three mil- 
'| lions of dollars from the public chest, and intro- 
duced a system which corrupts and demorelizes 
| the citizens to an extent surpassing belief. It 
| comes to us fraught with all the evils prophesied 
|| of it, and has already invited hordes to seize upon 
| the public property, indulging the hope that new 
|| laws of this description will be passed. Indeed 
|| they come boldly to our doors and demand them. 
| This city is now filled with greedy claimants; not 
| your poor and helpless individuals, who have 
| raised a log cabin over their heads in some nook 

of public property, but men who enter the fash- 
| ionable walks of life, and boast of their fortunes. 

And yet this law of 1830 was guarded and pro- 

tected by oaths, and required proofs. The settle- 
| ment and the cultivation must be proved under 
|| oath, and to have occurred before 1829, to entitle 
| the claimant to the benefit of the act. But, sir, 
| what is cultivation? Any act upon the soil; raising 
'|a handful of vegetables of a few weeks’ growth; 
| sowing a little grass seed, which is 7 in a few 
| days. What is occupancy? Feeding a horse upon 

the soil has been claimed as such. And such mis- 

erable frauds, aided by the perjury of hired and 
| interested witnesses, have been employed, with the 
connivance of public officers, under a benevolent 
act, to steal the most valuable parts of the public 
land. Such has been our sad and appalling expe- 
rience under the law of 1830. 

Now, sir, what is the character of the bill on 
your table? A thousand-fold worse than the act 
of 1830. It is a preémption, for the exclusive 
benefit of the States in which the public lands lie. 
A monopoly in their hands; an appropriation of 
the public lands to their use, to the exclusion of 
all others; a gift of this vast treasure to the citizens 
of those States. And can I vote for such a profli- 
gate disposition of public property? How can! 
meet my constituents and justify such an act? 
You have hardly the modesty to Gngulee this bill, 
by holding it up as a measure for the benefit of 
the poor; but gentlemen stand boldly forth, and 
contend that every man’s farm should be made 
up to at least twelve hundred and 7 acres 
out of the public land. Ay, more, that he shall 
have the right to select from no less than twenty- 
one sections of six hundred acres each, the best 
parts and portions to make up his complement, 
at a dollar and a quarter the acre. And more, 


| | 
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ou do not confine him to lands surveyed, but 
rmit him to range in regions never yet ex- 
Feed to sale, and to select the richest gifts of 
nature. Nor is your bill confined to retrospect- 
ive action, but whoever will may go and seize the 
yablic domain. And what do you require of him? 
Qaths and proofs of occupancy and cultivation; 
such substantially as were required by the act of 
1830; provisions just as easily evaded. And titles 
were manufactured under that act in vast numbers, 
by the oaths of perjured witnesses and the certifi- 
cates of false magistrates. If you were robbed of 
three millions of dollars under that act, what may 
ou not expect by thus opening the flood-gates to 
the cupidity of the greedy and avaricious? 

We have, | know, heard much fulsome pane- 

yric lavished upon the hardy pioneers, as they 
are styled; much of their sufferings, and much of 
their perils and bravery. But, sir, who invites 
them to these sufferings? Who asks them to seize 
the public land? For whose benefit isit? The laws 
of the United States forbid their entry upon it; 
they restrain by heavy penalties all intrusion; they 
declare all such persons to be trespassers and lia- 
ble to indictment. These intruders are, therefore, 
disturbers of the public peace, and by interfering 
with the Indians they provoke hostilities, and 
create the very wars in which they affirm they 
have suffered, and then claim our compassion. It 
is my firm belief that if these disturbers were kept 
within lawful bounds, we should have no hostili- 
ties with the Indians. 

But, sir, if fighting is meritorious, have we no 
fighting men to be provided for? Are those who 
achieved our independence forgotten? Do Bunker 
Hill, and Lexington, and Saratoga sink into for- 
getfulness before the exploits with Black Hawk 
andOcecla? Wehave heard much, too, of the poor 
settler, and that there are some of this class on the 
public land is doubtless true. If they and they 
alone can be provided for by being quieted in their 
possessions, they shall have my vote. Show me 
a bill for them, which will bar frauds and specula- 
tion, and it shall have my most hearty support. 
But what sort of a bill is this for poor men, which 
proposes to let each person who may choose to 
take up for himself or to annex to his estate one 
thousand two hundred and eighty acres of the 
most choice spots of the public lands? Can- 
not something short of an estate equal to that of 
a nobleman satisfy the poor? The poor, sir, are 
used as the stalking horse to disguise the measure; 
its features are, however, too apparent to mislead 
any one. But if the poor are to be provided for, 
then I claim that all are alike entitled. I regret it, 
but we have many poor, too poor even to beable 
to make the long journey to your public lands. 








They are meritorious, and they suffer all the pri- | 


vations incident to their unfortunate condition, 
and I claim for them-a share of the public bounty 
if the public property is to be distributed. There 
18 a great class of widows and orphans, aged and 
infirm, whose condition makes a strong appeal to 
your humanity. Let your bounty reach them and 
gladden their sorrowful hearts, instead of adding 
to the boundless acres of the rich planters. 

We have been told that great numbers of re- 
spectable people have emigrated, and settled upon 


the public lands, in tie expectation that a pre-— 
emption law would pass for their benefit. ‘The | 


Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hussarp] 
says that he knows of a great number, and that a 
large majority of the Territorial Council of Wis- 
consin are squatters. I doubt not it is true, and 
that sg aa left their poor neighbors behind them 
in New Hampshire. They are, doubtless, men of 
comfortable means; and why do they go to Wis- 


consin to settle upon public lands which have’ 


neither been surveyed nor brought into the market, 
when there are millions on millions of acres which 

ave been surveyed this side of that Territory, 
which are of superior quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and which they might lawfully enter and 
own at $1 25? This boundless region does not 
Satisfy the ambition of these poor meu who are 
seeking a home. They pass by all this as un- 
worthy of their notice, and light upon regions 
where they om 4 have the first choice, and not 
Wait to get rich by the slower process of ordinary 
accumulation. These are the poor men knocking 
at our doors for preémption rights. 

But this is not all. We have proofs here that 
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| they are banded and associated together to resist 
the laws of the United States, and to maintain 
their claims against all opposition. They have 
constitutions, as they term them, and for what? 
| To stand together and maintain their possessions; 
| to set at defiance the title of the Uniced States to 
| their own property; to make war upon all per- 
, sons who shall dare to bid for these lands at the 
| sales made by the United States, and by such 
high-handed violence to secure to themselves great 
tracts of country, the most valuable portions of 
the public domain, at the paltry sum of $1 25 the 
acre, though it is well known that purchasers 
stand ready in many instances to give a hundred- 
fold more. Many of these settlers, it is said, are 
banded with the speculators by an agreement to 
| divide the booty; and when the rights are thus 
once secured in a place, like birds of prey they 
| rise up and light upon some other favored region, 
| to couvert it to private property by the same pro- 
| cess of lawless violence. 

| 1 was informed by a gentleman last winter, who 
‘lived at the Grand Rapids, in Michigan, among 
the Ottawa Indians, that the south bank of the 
| rapids was owned by a squatter, who had obtained 
a section of six hundred and forty acres, at $1 25 
| the acre, and that it is worth, at this moment, 
without any important improvements, $500,000. 
[I could not easily credit the word of a man of the 
strictest veracity, until I saw, by the treaty made 
with these Indians, and ratified“ here at the last 
| session, that a section on the other bank was esti- 
mated to be worth a much greater sum. This is 
not an isolated case of the accumulation of vast 
wealth by the erection of a bark cabin and the 
planting of a few peppers or tomatoes. Theend, 
aim, and purpose of the great body of preémption- 
ers is to make themselves rich out of the public 
property. It is, in a word, to defraud the United 
States in the manner described in the documents 
from which I have read. 

| have recently conversed with a distinguished 
| member of the other House, from the West, who 
passed through Wisconsin during the last summer, 


the public lands was, for a large portion of the 
way, Skirted by a furrow or two of the plow, 
which turned off at intervals, and entered the 
prairies or the openings. On inquiry, he found 
that this was the proof of occupancy and posses- 
sion. “Those who had done this considered them- 
selves as having established preémption rights to 
| all inclosed by the furrows. Some went round a 


some marked out in this way many lots. 
| all the choice land had been thus beized in antici- 


act. He added, that when onecrossed the furrow 
of another, this was called jumping, and then a 
fight with deadly weapons ensued. 

I have seen also a letter, giving an account of a 
treaty made in Wisconsin the last summer with 
the if 
of the Mississippi. 





The lands upon this stream 


and he informs me that the path leading through | 
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thousand, some more, and some less, acres, and | 
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irreclaimably gone; for such will be the rush upon 
them, and such the reliance upon future legislation 
of this character, that this Government can never 
reassert itsauthority. | have heard that the number 
of persons waiting on the public domain for this 
law may be estimated at fifty thousand; whether 
it be more or less is not material, for it is known 
to be great. When we hear that the government 
itself of Wisconsin is of this class, we can have 
little doubt of the character of the population. 
Now, sir, Lagain ask, what necessity is there for 
such a partial, unjust measure? Why should we 
in this manner waste the publie treasure, and cor- 
rupt the morals of the citizens? Why should we 
do injustice to the whole country by lowering the 
value of real estate? Are not the landholders, the 
farmers, of the old States, to be regarded? You 
cannot change the price of the public lands with- 
out its being felt by a corresponding change in 
the value of real estate from Maine to the furthest 
West. Itseems to be thought here that the farm- 
ers of the old States have no right to open their 
mouths, if you legislate away half the value of 
their estates, which have been acquired by long, 
patient, and laborious industry. ‘They may be left 
to take care of themselves, or to abandon their 
homes, and scramble for a share of the public 
property; for they seem to attract little of the 
sympathy that is so liberally extended to those 
who grasp at the alluring booty. Are not the. 
rights of the farmers of the older portions of the 
new States to be regarded? They have bought 
and paid for their lands to the United States. Can 
» it be just to them to give away adjoining iots? 
You indirectly acknowledge that it would not; for 
you bribe such persons, by allowing them to en- 
large their farms to very extraordinary dimen- 
sions. But why are we urged to pass a law thus 
full of injustice? 

The great und leading argument is, that the 
Treasury is too full of money, and it is better to 
annihilate a source of vast revenue than to possess 
the money. Better to throw away public prop- 
erty than to keep it! Better to give it toa few, 
than that the great whole should have the benefit 
of i! Sir, you may talk of the poor; of the ne- 
cessity of settling the public lands; of the gallantry 
of the pioneers; of their sufferings; their respect- 
ability, and whatever else the human mind may 
invent in its proneness to fiction, but youcan never 
reconcile the people to such an argument. You 
can nevér satisiy them that it is better to waste 
the public treasure than toapply it to public uses; 
that it is betterand more just to pampera few with 
it, than to let the whole feel the blessing which a 


Government may secure by an administration for 


pation of the passage of this or some preémption | 


was, who lived on the Iowa river, west | 


are represented to be of extraordinary fertility; | 


and, after the general terms of the treaty were 
agreed upon, the commissioners proposed that a 
stipulation for a speedy removal of the Indians, 
and a surrender of the territory, should be insert- 
ed. When this proposition was interpreted to the 
Indians, the writer, who was present, declares 
there was among them a general laugh, which was 
viewed as a singular comment upon a grave prop- 
osition, and an explanation was requested. They 
instantly replied that the proposition for such an 


ascertained to be true, that, befure they assembled 


to run their plows round the land, and no sooner 
had their agreement to negotiate been made pub- 
lic, than the whites began to take possession of 
| their cabins, and they did not doubt they were 





now occupying every one of them. The author | 
of this letter is a gentleman, well known as a re- | 


spectable citizen of the United States. 


I have now said enough to show what is the | 


general character of preémption rights—that they 
fill the minds of sharpers with golden dreams, and 
that the poor are the last class of people who are 

\| to be benefited by them. 
If this bill passes, the public lands are gone, 


article was absurd, and wholly unnecessary, as | 
they had no possession. They affirmed, what was | 


to make the treaty, the preémptioners had begun | 


the benefit of all. 
If there should be a surplus of revenue, (which 
| the Secretary of the Treasury denies, and which 
the committee that report this bill deny, for they 
| have recommended the rejection of the bill to 
renew the deposit with the States,) why should it 
not follow the surplus of last year? Is not this 
| better than to cast it into the sea? 

But there is still a wiser and better measure; one 
that at all times has strongly recommended itself 
to the consideration of the country; | mean the bill 
which has repeatedly passed both Houses by a 
large majority, and has met with an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the veto of the Executive—the 
land bill. This act provided for the distribution 
of the avails of the sales of public lands among the 
States, upon just and equitable principles, to aid 
them in their great cause of education and internal 
improvements. It was in conformity with the 
terms of the cession of those lands, for they were 
given to the States, and not to the United States. 

And, sir, if this salutary measure had been 
adopted, what signal blessings would it have con- 
ferred upon the States? Who does not see that it 
was everywhere needed, and that the heartsof the 


people would have been gladdened in all the coun- - 


try, by such a just distribution of a treasure ac- 
= by the common blood and sacrifices of the 

merican people? A more munificent, wise, and 
|| just act, was never devised within these chambers. 
| This money would have been applied by the States 
to lighten the burdens, and to increase the happi- 
ness of the people. I know of nothing in which 
|| the poor are more emphatically blessed than in 
|| enlarged means of education, or in which the whole 

people are mure clearly benefited than in the 
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extension of internal improvements, which bring | ther provides that, whatever remains of the quan- 
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the products of labor by cheap and easy means, to | tity thus offered, any person may enter in any | 


the markets of the country. 


act; and while I lament that any causes should 
have arrested its progress, | do not despair of yet 
seeing a returning sense and more just regard to 
public rights in this matter. " 

Can any one for a moment hesitate between the 
land bill and the act before us? They both relate 
to the public property; the one proposes to dispose 


|| quantity not less than one eighth of a section, 
Such was the general design of this beneficent || and become the owner by paying the price into | 
| the land office of the district where the land lies. | 
| All persons are alike invited, both to attend the 
The | 
great body of the public lands have been sold } 
under the provisions of this law; and the pur- | 
chasers have done precisely what we have invited || 
| them by law to do, and precisely what all honest 


of it for the general good; the other to advance the | 


interests of a few clamorous individuals, most of 
whom are greedy speculators; the one to enlighten 
the public mind and to promote the public conve- 
nience, the other to create an odious monopoly in 
the hands of a few, while the great public is ex- 
cluded from all participation in its own property; 
the one to ease the Treasury of its burdens, by 
returning to the people what is their own; the other 
to build up a class of favored individuals at the 
‘ expense of the people. The one createsa sectional, 
undisguised monopoly, not of privileges alone, but 
by taking what belongs to us of the old States, as 
well as to those of the new, and giving it to others. 
Can there, ought there to be a moment’s hesita- 
tion in choosing between these measures? If the 


report and estimates denies,) shall the people have 
-their own, or shall a favored few be pampered 
with it? 

Have we reached a crisis which demands the 
absolute sacrifice of the public lands? What 
would be thought of an individual so profligate as 
to commit his property to destruction? It would 
be deemed a sin so gross as to provoke the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven. And we need not be sur- 
prised if we soon reach a period when the people 
will look back with incredulity upon this era, in 
which we are puzzling ourselves to devise ways 
to get rid of the revenue. They will be amazed 
that so little wisdom existed here as not to apply 
any surplus that possibly can exist to great and 
useful purposes; but above all, they will credit no 
man with sincerity who argues that it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice the public property; for you 
cannot persuade men that their condition is above 
amendment; that they need nothing more; that 
public money cannot yet be expended so as to 
promote their happiness. 

But if, from political prejudice or any other 
cause, the land bill is objectionable, stil®we may 
easily reduce the revenue without throwing the 
public property overboard. Why not limit or 
stop the sales of the public lands? Why not 
offer a limited portion of those which have been 
surveyed, instead of exciting the cupidity of the 
greedy by offering a choice of the whole domain? 
‘There surely can be no difficulty in reducing the 
revenue from public land, if it isnecessary. Small 
financial talent can bring that about, and leave 
the public property to meet future emergencies. 
The Treasvry can never be so plethoric as to re- 
quire blood-letting. 

But another matter has been pressed with ex- 
traordinary zeal, and, | fear, more for effect than 
any other purpose. 

This Chamber has literally resounded, ever 
since the opening of the session, with denuncia- 
tions of speculators in lands. The preémption 
law of 1830, 1 have shown, disguise 
effect to the most disgusting, injurious frauds 
among ‘speculators that have ever been perpe- 
trated, and this bill opens a passage a thousand 
times wider and saferfor the workers of iniquity. 
I have, therefore, been greatly surprised that those 
who denounce speculators should be found among 
the advocates of this measure. Let those who 
have defrauded the poor Indians, and through 
them plundered the United States, answer for 
their gross misconduct. No denunciations for 
them can be too heavy, no punishment too se- 
vere. 

But what have those persons done who, for the 
most part, have purchased the public lands, and 
paid this troublesome revenue into the Treasury? 
Just what the United States have invited them to 
do. 
quires, after the public lands have been surveyed, 


that they shall first be offered at public auction, || 


and those which will sell at more than m dollar 


| tion prove, 


| stands on the statute-book, and while the public 


the exciting cause. 


sales and to make entries of what remains. 


purchasers before them have done. You offered | 
your land on your own terms, and they have paid | 
all you demanded. This is the extent of their 
offense; and does it become us, while that law | 


offices are kept open under public authority from _ 


| Congress, to stigmatize those who give us just 


what we ask? who deal openly, fairly, and hon- 
estly? If you have too many purchasers, if the 
land is too rapidly taken up, then alter your law; 


You can make terms that will put a 
It ill becomes us to spend our 
breath in scolding about those who have done 
nothing but comply with our terms, nothing but | 


_ to conform to the laws made here. 
Treasury is too full, (which your Secretary in his | 


It is further urged that the public lands have 
excited a disposition to speculation and trade 
which ought to be suppressed, because it is inju- | 
rious to the country. That an extraordinary 


| spirit of trade and speculation is abroad admits of 


no doubt; and that its ends will not contribute to 
the general prosperity is perhaps equally certain; 
but | cannot agree that the public lands have been 
Nothing seems to me more | 
unfounded. 


These attempts, all 


proofs of overtrading in others; but there are few, 
I believe, who do not entertain the opinion that 


their own affairs are judiciously conducted. They || 


need no regulation themselves; indeed, they are 


willing to submit to none; for that is a matter 
| that belongs exclusively to their private judgment; 


but their neighbors may with propriety be regu- 
lated. The Executive may put his hand upon 
them, because they buy or sell a little too much. 


It is a kind of undefinable public injury which | 
| may be corrected by the interference of executive | 


the deposits. 


_of suppressing bank notes! 


power, and there is no harm in applying a regu- | 
lator to the judgment of others. To ourselves, it | 
is not necessary, as our opinions are as good as | 
the King’s. But I said speculation did not find its | 
origin in the public lands, but in the removal of | 
That extraordinary measure gave | 
the death-blow to the Bank of the United States, 


| 


paper has inundatad the country, under pretense | 
In 1830, the bank 


| capital in the United States was estimated at 
| $145,192,268, and it is now believed to be little, if | 
/any, short of $400,000,000. Banks have been | 


| everywhere created, with an amount of capital 
and gave | 


that would have startled the public mind before 
this war began. Where is the boasted hard-money 


_currency? Who sees it? Who feels it? It jingles | 


_in the press, and nowhere else. 


But what has | 


_been the effect of this remarkable creation of 


} 


banks? 
The very evil complained 


Wherever new banks have 
been created, there hopes have been excited that | 


money could be reached, and there these hopes | 


have begot the spirit of speculation. A new batch 


\| of bills was to be thrown out, and those who 


| would add to their mass of wealth, and those who 
| would mend broken fortunes, or amass riches 


We have a law of long standing, which re- || 


by sudden acquisitions, seized these opportunities 
to lay hold of the means. The success of one 
has stimulated another, until the contagion has 


spread, with the spread of banks, over the land. 


This system, I fear, has grown to be an alarm- 


| ing evil; and whenever distress and suffering shall 
and a quarter shall be thus disposed of. It fur- '! overtake us, as it bids fair to do speedily, then 


| stead of being respected, will be tramp 


|| State banks. 


| easy toask more. Let the currency alone; 


ee 


[February 9 
a 
Senate. 


will the eyes of the public be turned to this se 
for relief, and the just power of the States, jp. 
led under 
Sylvania, 
her of her 


| foot. Pennsylvania, Democratic Penn 
| has already appealed to this power to rid 


Let not the public lands be charged with ey. 
citing this gambling spirit. The only reason wh 
you sell the public lands is, because they are gy 
posed to be cheap, and if you think them 80, it ig 

| 
your surplus money with the States instead of 
piling it up in your pet banks, so that it rises aboy, 


|| their capital, and the people will soon learn how 


to do business, and yeu will find little Cause to 


|| complain of speculation; but so long as you under. 


take to regulate it, and fit that regulation to gyit 


| the fortunes and wishes of favored capitalists, a 
|long you will hear complaints, and just com. 


plaints, of the partial and oppressive action of this 


, Government. 
/change your terms, instead of denouncing the | 
| purchasers, 
| stop to the sales. 


But with what force can those who censure 


| Speculation advocate this bill? Jt proposes to legal. 
|| ize the most stupendous speculations that the 





|| them. 
and established the belief that such a bank here- || 
| after was to be dispensed with. 
| banks have risen upon its ruins! What a sea of | 


What a host of | 


| 


It has everywhere greatly added to the | 
| amount of circulation. 
of exists in a vastly more efficient and all-per- || 
_wvading character. 


country has ever witnessed. If we cannot extr- 
cate ourselves from the petty law of 1830; if that 
_ has enlisted an army of fifty thousand men to band 
themselves together to insist on preémption rights 
against all law and all color of right, what number 
do you think this bill will array upon the fron. 
_ tiers? I tell you, sir, that the whole power of the 
United States will exert itself in vain against the 
_current. Your public domain will be lost; instead 
_ of three millions, your bill will take from you three 
hundred millions. Thetemptation is such as never 
addressed itself to cupidity; and the speculators, 


| those who can run furrows and hire the strongest 
The origin of this state of things may be found | 


in the attempts of the Executive to regulate the || 
'currency of the country. 
agree now, have been futile and positively inju- || 
/ rious, and so will all attempts to regulate specula- | 
Every one thinks he can clearly see ' 


force to make violence and to resist violence, will 
be the chief participators in the plunder. He who 
| can raise the strongest clan, and flourish the most 
knives, will acquire the greatest possessions. 
The bill also invites and protects fraud, for you 
authorize a person to enter upon his two sections, 
| to make his cultivation, and to hold the land, but 
he is to have no title for five years. Whoever, 
therefore, chooses to defraud his creditors, may 
| salt his money down in these lands, and it will be 
beyond the reach of the law; for the title will be 
| in the United States, while the actual possession 
| and full enjoyment will be in the preémptioner. 
| This will be one of the most convenivnt modes 
ever devised of abstracting property from the reach 
| of creditors. 
| But there is another reason more extraordinary 
| than any to which I have hitherto adverted. | 
| commend the frankness of the Senator from Mis- 
| souri [Mr. Benton] when he says earnestly and 
| too emphatically to be misunderstood, it is time 
| the Federal title to the public lands was extin- 
guished; the time is coming when we will have 
These are plain declarations—‘ we will 
have them.’’ The old States, then, are to have 
no part or lot in the public lands. The chil- 
_dren hold themselves justified in seizing the 
estate, in robbing the ancestor while alive; and 
those who propose this complain of all who buy 
land at the legal price as greedy speculators; as 
men preying meee the public prosperity, and en- 
riching themselves at the expense of the settlers. 


|| This can only mean that what goes into the pub- 
| lic Treagury is grudged to it. It is time for the 
|| public to rouse up and look to this usurpation, if 


there is such a determination abroad. It is time 
for the old States to awake from their repose, and 
see that their inheritance is not sold for a mess of 
pottage. These public lands afford a most alluring 


|| temptation to those who seek for popular favor, 


and the old States must rest assured that they will 
constitute a political capital to trade upon, and he 
who will offer them upon the most favorable terms 
will hope for most popular favor in the West. 
The halls of Congress have long furnished ample 
| proof of this. Sir, I hope the time has not come 
when the people are to be purchased by largesses; 
when, in imitation of the corrupt days of Rome, 
favor is to be gained by a distribution of corn or 
money. Yet, from the signs here, I have long 
feared the approach of evil. I hope, sir, the people 
place a higher value upon public liberty; that they 
will consent to be the followers of no one who does 
not, by his conduct as well as sentiments, show 
his respect and regard for the institutions achieved 
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— aan 
tablished by the Revolution of Independ- 

- - Men that can be bought and sold by peity 

“ yes of pecuniary advantage are unworthy of the | 


great public blessings they inherit. 
rhe § 


The Senator from Missouri, I agree, under- 
stands the sentiments of his part of the country 
peter than I do, for he has long been a sagacious | 
observer of public opinion. It is enough for me 
that he declares the purpose exists to assert title 
to the lands in the new States. Itis enough for 
ail who value their property to look to it with 
yigilance, when one of his stariding and influence 
declares that the Federal title shall be extinguished. 
‘The new States, [ trust, are more wise, just, and 

atriotic than the suggestion would imply. 

| have, sir, glanced at some of the important 
matters connected with this measure, and I cannot 
yiew it in any aspect in which it presents itself 
that is not pregnant with vicious consequences; 
and though I fear it will be unavailing, I earnestly 
hope the vill may be rejected. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1837. 


The House being in the Commitiee of the Whole 
upon the bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, making appropriations for 
the improvement of Llarvers and Rivers, 


Mr. WHITE, of Kentucky, offered an amend- | 
ment providing for the establishment of a port | 


of entry at the mouth of Laurel river, and an ap- 


propriation of $45,000 for the improvement of the | 
Cumberland river, between the mouth of Laurel | 


river and the city of Nashville, to be expended 
according to the report made by Colonel Abert, 


of the Engineer Corps, of a survey executed in | 


the year 1835. 

Mr. W.-said: With all due respect to the ad- 
monition of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Warr- 
tiesey] and the gentleman from New York, 


[Mr. Lee,] warning the committee of the impro- | 
priety and great danger of allowing any amend- | 


ment whatever'to this bill, he felt it his duty to 
offer the amendment under consideration. And 


he must be permitted to say that he could not but | 


admire the extreme modesty and generous liberality 
of the earnest appeals of those two gentlemen, 
when he reflected upon the various ttems cou- 
tained in this bill. 
by an examination of the different appropriations 
proposed in this bill, that, although there are twen- 


ty-six States in the Union, each entitled to a fair | 


and just proportion of the public expenditures of 
this Government, two thirds of the amount appro- 
priated by this bill is to be expended in the States 
of Ohio and New York; and out of the remaining 
third, Tennessee and Kentucky are to receive the 
pitiful sum of $10,000. And* yet, notwithstand- 
ing this manifest inequalily and injustice, the Rep- 
resentatives from those two States are modestly 


asked to sit still, and fold their arms, and quietly | 
look on and see themselves robbed, without rais- | 


ing a voice in defense of their just claim for a 
small pittance out of your overflowing Treasury, 
or daring to express their indignation at your fla- 
grant injustice. Sir, this siren song of submission 
and forvearance towards this bill, as it now exists, 
lest you may jeopard its final passage, may lull 
others to sleep, whilst you carry on your insatia- 
ble plunder upon the National Treasury, in which 
my constituents hold a common stock. But (said 
Mr. W.) if [cannot reach your sense of justice and 
equity, intend fearlessly to expose your injus- 
tice. It is objected by the gentleman from Ohio 


(Mr. Wuirrresry] that this amendment ought | 


not to be adopted, because the appropriation has 
not been reported by a standing committee. My 
reply to this objection is this: unfortunately for 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, either 
from a toant of int:llect in their members, or from 
& want of sagacity in the presiding officer of this 

ouse to discover it, or from some other cause, 
not politic just at this time for me to speculate 
Upon, it so happeas, out of the eighteen members 
who compose the standing Committees of Com- 


The committee will discover, | 
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“examine and report upon propositions of this 
kind, not one of them 1s from the S:ate of Ken- 
tucky, and but one from the State of Tennessee, 
and he constitutionally opposed to all appropria- 
uuons by the National Government for internal 
improvements. I do not mention this as a com- 
plaint of personal neglect. Being one of the 
youngest members upon this floor, in years as 
weil as political life, 1 did not expect or desire to 
be placed upon one of those important commit- 
tees. Yet | doconsider that great nezlect hus 
been done towards those two States, in not placing 
some one of their older members upon one of 

| these committees, through whose hands three 
fourths of the business of this House has to pass. 

| Mr. W. would ask this committee to consider 

/that it is not from any want of intrinsic merit in 
the measure proposed by this amendment that it 
does not come recommended by a standing com- 
mittee, but from a want of deliberate investigation 
and just consideration of those committees to 
whom this subject was referred the session before 
the last, as likewise this, by express resolution. 

Sir, if this committee will take the trouble to 
cast their eyes over a list of the members com- 
posing those two committees, they will perceive 
that sixteen out of the eizhteen are selected from 
the Atlantic States, and but two west of the Alle- 
ghanies; one from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] and one 
from Louisiana, (Mr. Jounson,} both of which 
States ure amply provided for in this bill. Sir, it 
is an old and true saying, that * charity begins at 
home;” and with their two committees, in the 
manufacture of this bill at has remained at home. 
if it has passed withont the limits of the various 
States in which the different members of the com- 
mittees reside, at ail, its visits are like angels’— 
few and far between. Whilst every stream of any 
importance emptying into the Atlantic, and every 
creek and branch running from the States of Ohio 

;and New York into the northern lakes, is to be 
ornamented with a splendid and magnificent har- 
bor, large and valuable streams in the interior 
States are wholly forgotten and neglected. 

Mr. W. said that this amendment was not 
offered by him as a mere matter of form to make 
a display of his name upon the Journal, expecting 
it to be voted down as a matter of course. No, 
sir, it is offered as a matter of substance and of just 

| merit; and if he should sueceed (as he felt confident 


committee) in convincing this committee that this 


umphant comparison, tested by merit, with any 
object contained among the almost innumerable 
| items of this bill, he expected it to receive the 
not come before you recommended by the stand- 


|| If he should fail in maintaining its intrinsic merit 


it his duty to acquiesce in a vote of rejection. 


during this session, had the benefit of a report 


he would briefly state, for the information of the 


States engineers under a resolution passed by this 


Colonel Abert, of the engineer corps, he now had 
|| before him; a report drawn with great labor, highly 


|| character of the soil in the counties contiguous to 
| its banks, the various minerals, as well as agri- 
|, cultural products. Ele said he would not weary 
the committee by reading the report; but if any 
gentleman doubts the importance of this river, 





| and desires information, he wi!l discover, by an || 


| examination of this report, made by one of the 


| first officers in the service of the Government, that |, 


| the Cumberland river, from its source to its mouth, 
is five hundred miles in length, (longer than any 
| river within the limits of the United States that 
| empties into the Atlantic east of the Alleghany 


| mountains) running through bodies of land for | 
| the distance of three hundred miles that will bear 
merce and Ways and Means, whose duty it is to |! a successful comparison for fertility and variety 


he could, if he could retain the attention of the | 


proposition would bear a rigid scrutiny, and a tri- | 


favorable action of this committee, although it did | 
|| ing Committee of Commerce, or Ways and Means. | 
|| in comparison with other objects, he should feel | 

Mr. W. said that, as the committee had not, | 
from any standing committee upon this subject, | 
and as there seems to be a lamentable ignorance in || 


relation to the size and importance of this stream, | 


/ committee, that, in the year 1835, there was a | 
survey made of this river by one of the United | 


| House, the report of which survey made by | 
| ereditable to the intellect of its author; minutely | 


| describing the length and size of the river, its | 
|| advantages for navigation, its obstructions, the 
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of products with any part of the globe—abound- 
ing in minerals of almost every description, coal 
banks inexhausuble immediately upon us margin, 
salt manufactured to the amount of a half million 
ot bushels, annually, at the various works, the 
most distant not exceeding thirty miles from the 
river, which quantity could be greatly increased 
if an additional market were opened by the im- 
provement proposed; a stream admirably adapted 
by nature for navigation, with but few natural 
obstructions. The sum asked to be appropriated 
by this amendment is estimated by the engineer 
who executed the survey as being sufficient to 
remove the obstructions between the mouth of 
Laurel and Nashville, a distance of near two 
hundred miles. This report recommends in the 
strongest terms the great advantages to be derived 
from the improvement of the navigation of this 
stream, at so little cost to the Government. 

This subject, together with this report, has been 
referred to some standing committee of this House 
each successive session since the execution of this 
survey, and has uniformly received the favorable 
action of some committee of this House each ses- 
sion preceding the present; but from press of 
business, or some other cause, the passage of the 
appropriation for this object has always failed. 
Betore the survey alluded to was made, during 
the session of 1833-34, a bill passed, appropriating 
$30,000 to the improvement of the Cumberiand 
river in Kentucky and Tennessee; but, unfortu- 
nately for the people who reside in Tennessee and 
Kentucky above Nashville, the expenditure of 
that appropriation was confined exclusively to 
that portion of the river lying below Nashville. By 
a rigid aud most singular constraction of the Con- 
siiitulion, so much of that appropriation as was 
intended by Congress to bencfit his constituents, 
as well as the entire population occupying the 
country above Nashville, fell a victim to the Ex- 
ecutive veto, based upon the newly discovered idea 
that no appropriation by the General Government 
could be constitutionally applied above a port of 
entry. He said he wished it distinetly understood 
by the committee he did not read the Constitution 
in this way; he wished no such inference drawn 
from his having associated the erection of a port 
of entry with the appropriation asked in his amend- 
ment. He did not believe that any act passed by 
Congress could either enlarge or diminish, add to 
or take from, the Constitution; but the Chief 
Magistrate, whose sanction has to be given to this 
bill before it becomes a Jaw, does; and tn order to 
obviate his objection, and secure the signature of 
the President to this bill, he had inserted a clause 
in the amendment providing for the establishment 
of a port of entry at the mouth of Laurel river, the 
highest point upon the Cumberland river proposed 
to be improved. This is his apology to the com- 
mittee for presenting this singular anomaly, this 
strange association, of the creation of a port of 
entry with an appropriation for the improvement 
ofariver. Notwithstanding the two subjects are 
somewhat incongruous, yet the necessity of the 
case demands that the incongruity should be over- 
looked. For his own part, he did not intend to 
stickle about a nice point of order in voting for this 
| amendment, nor should the committee, under the 
peculiar circumstances of this case. His constit- 
uents are by no means a fastidious people; they 
want thisappropriation; they greatly need it; their 
prosperity much depends upon it; if they cannot 
|| get it in the ordinary way they are willing to re- 
sort to the extraordinary; if they are without the 
limits of the Constitution, and cannot gain admit- 
tance through any other channe! than a port of 
entry, they are willing to enter in at that door. 
They regretted, to be sure, to learn that while the 
Constitution was construed so as to embrace within 
_its arms States all around, and even a portion of 
their own State, they should have been declared 
without its pale. They rejoice, however, there 1s 
a way opened for them to come in; and, although 
it seems to them a crooked way, they are disposed 
to avail themselves of the effering. Being con- 
| vinced that every member of this committee was 
|| satisfied of the importance of this river, and the 
|| justice of this appropriation, he hoped that neither 
‘a strict construction of a point of order, nor the 
objection growing out of a want of recommenda- 
| tion from the standing committees, will close this 
'! only remaining avenue left his constituents to get 
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back again under the protecting arm of the Con- 
slitution. 

ize said be was frank to acknowledge that in 
making up his mind upon any proposition before 
this House, a favorable recommendation from a 
standing committee had a considerable influence 
in forming his judgment. Yet he was not willing 
to yield a passive obedience to the report of a 
standing committee, and vote for or against a 
measure in accordance with their recommenda- 
tions. Hecared not how he acquired the facts, 
if he considered the measure right, and deserving, 
by its merit, his favorable consideration; he gave 
it his vote even if it should not be indorsed by a 
standing commitiee, 

It will be recollected by this committee that he 
had, in more than one instance in the last two 
days, pursued this course. Upon the proposition 
to appropriate $20,000 to the repair of a fortifica- 
tion at the mouth of the Connecticut river, although 
offered as anamendment, without the recommend- 
ation of a standing committee, he gave this amend- 
ment his sanction, because he deemed it needful. 
At the same time he was not partial to a general 
system of fortifications as a meansof defense. He 
did not regard them as the most important branch 
of the great system of national defense. A few 
were avsolutely necessary for the protection of | 
large cities situated upon the coast; to secure the 
entrance of large harbors; to guard the mouths of 
large rivers. But in a country like this, after all, 
the main reliance for defense is upon the patriotism 
and valor of the citizens, and the facilities afforded 
by good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, for 
the rapid concentration of men and supplies to any 
and every point of our extensive fronuer. In time 
of peace, fortifications were expensive, requiring 
a standing army to keep them in repair, and pre- 
serve them from ruin. Not so with navigable 
rivers, canals,and roads. ‘They were alike useful 
in peace and war, affording important facilities | 
and benefits to agriculture, manufactures, and | 
commerce. 

He wished the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce {Mr. SurHervanp] to bear in mind 
that he voted azainst the proposition to strike out 
of the Navy bill the appropriation of $400,000, 
necessary to complete and launch the magnificent 
ship of the line Pennsytvania. He called the 
recollection of the gentlemen from the North to 
the fact of his having voted, only a few days 


since, for $400,000 to build four sloops of war, al- || 


though offered by way of amendment, and not 
recommended by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
He had, a few words to say in relation to the 
claims of Tennessee and Kentucky upon the justice 
of the General Government, and the neglect with 
which they had beentreated, and he was done. It 
will be remembered that Tennessee and Kentucky, 
the States interested in this amendment, pay an- 
nually a large amount in taxes upon consumption 
into your Treasury; that they are altogether con- 
suming States, and import nothing; that they have | 
not a ship afloat upon the ocean, and derive not 
one cent of direct benefit from all your foreign 
commerce, for the protection of which you spend 
millions annually; and although there may be sev- 
enteen millions of revenue collected yearly in the 
city of New York, as has been boastingly dis- 
played before this committee by the member from 
that city, [Mr. Lee,] and zealously urged as an 
argument why New York was justly entitled to 
more than an ordinary share of the disbursements 
of the Public money, yet the merest sciolist in 
political economy koows that these duties are al- 
ways paid (and that, too, with heavy interest) by 
theconsumers. Sir, Kentucky and Tennessee have 
been members of this Confederacy near a half 
century; during which time how many millions 
have they contributed to your Treasury, and how 
many hundreds have they received back again? 
How many cents have returned to Kentucky? 
Not one cent. Tennessee, | believe, has received 


$45,000 since she was acknowledged as a State. It || 


will not be contended that there are any two States 


in this Union more loyal, more devoted to the true | 


principles of this Republic. None are more prompt 
to. vindicate and contend for the rights and honor 
of this nation. None are more ready to take up 
the line of march to meet foreign aggression, no 
matter upon what border of this widely-extended 
country it may approach. 


This Government has || 


ee 


never yet drawn a bill upon their patriotism that 
has not been promptly discounted, nor upon their 
valor that has not been most nobly redeemed. 

He would not detain the committee by reciting 
the many splendid victories achieved by their 
daring courage during the late war; their noble 


deeds are matters of history; their fame is above | 


the reach of eulogy or detraction. No,sir He 
said he repeated, neglect, injury itself, could not 
alienate the affections of the people of these two 
States from the Union. They have long and pa- 
tently borne both. 


may check and embarrass their progress in wealth, 
as you have done; you may impoverish them by 
your mistaken policy; or, to speak in plain and 
honest language, by your uapardonable neglect and 
willful injuslice; yet you cannot weaken their at- 
tachment to this Government; they will continue 
to cling to the Union ‘‘as their best, their great- 
est, and last hope.’? Yet he demanded of the 


candor of this committee if they ought not, whilst || 


they were scattering millions upon millions of the 


surplus treasure upon the sea-board, and upon the | 


lakes, to return upon meritorious and useful ob- 
jects of appropriation a small division of the per- 
petual drain from those two States into the national 
Treasury ? 


that these States, and especially Kentucky, had 
been treated by this Government with cold neglect, 
with crying injustice. 
here asking charity at the bar of this House; he 
scorned the character of a.beggar; he was no men- 
dicant for bounty, no petitioner foralms; his con- 


stituents would spurn him from their presence || 
when he returned home if he would dare fill such || 
He stood hereasone | 


a character upon this floor. 
of the representatives of the people of this nation; 


and, in the name of his constituents, he asked for | 
He called upon | 
gentlemen from the North and from the East to | 


justice, nothing but sheer justice. 


bear in mind that, during the last session, as like- 
wise this, he had voted for the appropriation of 
millions for the increase of the Navy, for the 


erection of fortifications, for the building of light- || 


houses; and now the small pittance of $45,000 is 


asked, as the only appropriation for all purposes | 


to two States, and the murmuring sound of oppo- 


sition is heard from the North, from the gentleman | 


from New York, [Mr. Lee,] from the gentleman 


from Maine, (Mr. Smirn,] and from the West | 


from the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Wuittte- 
SEY.] 


the representative of a western, adjoining State, 


whose lake borders are now whitened by the bones | 


of Kentuckians who perished gallantly defending 


the wives and children of the gentleman’s constit- || 


uents from the savage cruelty of the Indian. He 


had occupied the attention of the committee much || 
He | 


longer than he had intended when he rose. 
knew the great mass of unfinished business on 


hand, and but a very few days remained to dis- |, 
pose of it; but, before he took his seat, he would | 
say, by way of assurance to those who felta deep | 


interest in the success of this bill, and as a guar- 


antee of his sincerity of purpose in offering this | 
| amendment, and that he was actuated by no sin- | 
| ister design, that, whether his amendment was | 
_ sustained or not by the committee, he would still 


vote for the bill. He wished it understood that 
the justice and liberality of a Kentuckian were not 
confined to the narrow limits of a congressional 
district, not circumscribed by the boundary of a 
State, but commensurate with the just wants of 
every part of this wide-spread Union. 


WIDOWS OF REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS, &e. |! 


REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 28, 1836. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, submitted the 


following: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions | 


be instructed to inquire into the expediency of amending 
the third section of the act entided ** An act granting haif 
‘ pay to widows or orphans, where their busbands or fathers 


Under ali political changes, | 
their attachment has remained unimpaired. You | 


He said it was not his habit to in- || 
dulge in complaints, but, he must repeat, he felt || 


He said he: did rot stand | 


‘* Et tu Brute.”” Sir, (he said,) the gentle- | 
man from Ohio must permit him to say, least of || 
all did he expect opposition from that quarter— | 


Widows of Revolutionary Officers, etc.—Mr. Taylor. 


f the 


|| * have died of wounds received in the military service , 
|| § United States, in certain cases, and for other PUrposes » 
} approved July 4, 1836, so as to extend the provisions Of th: 

| section to all widows of officers and soldiers of the war of 


|| the Revolution whose husbands were entitled to a 
|| excepting eases of second marriage after the ter 
| of the war. 

And the resolution having been read, 

|| Mr. TAYLOR addressed the House as follows: 
|| Mr. Speaker: Before taking the question op 
| this resolution, [ ask the indulgence of the House 
|| while I submit a few remarks. I had prepared a 
resolution, instructing the committee to inquire 
into the expediency of extending the provisiong 
of the act to those widows of officers and soldiers 
of the war of the Revolution whose marriage took 
place previous to the close of the war; whereas 
the act of the last session gives a pension only to 
those widows whose marriage took place previous 
to the expiration of the last term of military ger. 
vice of their husbands; but having received some 
communications upon the subject, upon further 
reflection, | have been induced to alter it in the 
manner as now presented. I have done so from 
a deep conviction that if there is justice or pro. 
|| priety in extending the pension system to the 
| widows of pensioners, as now provided by law, 
| there is equal justice and propriety in extending 
it in the manner proposed; and, indeed, sir, | 
may say there would be great injustice in with. 
| holding it. 

The act which it is proposed to amend, I believe, 
passed without opposition, or at least with great 
unanimity. ‘There was manifest in the House a 

| strong disposition to extend the pension system 
| to the aged widows of the soldiers of the Revoly. 
tion; and | am inclined to the opinion that if more 
time had been allowed, more deliberation bestowed 
upon the subject, the act would not have been as 
|| limited in its provisions as it now is. I believe [ 
| may say, without fear of contradiction, that no 
legislation by Congress meets more decidedly and 
cordially the approbation of the people of these 
| United States than does that which extends the 
| liberality, the justice, of this nation to that class 
|| who yet linger among us, and who were partici- 
pators directly, or even indirectly, in the priva- 
|| tions, the sufferings, and the sacrifices, of the war 
of the Revolution; and I rejoice, sir, that it is so; 
| for it indicates that deep and abiding gratitude 
which flows from a just sense and due apprecia- 
tion of the great benefits which they obtained, a 
cherishing of the principles which they taught, 
and a veneration and attachment to the institutions 
which they established. This truly American 
feeling may well be indulged, and should be grat- 
ified, especially as we have so abundantly the 
| means of gratifying it; for, while it confers upon 
the aged and worthy remnant of a race of patriots 
| and heroes some just reward for meritorious ser- 
vices and sacrifices, it cherishes and cultivates 
those sentiments of respect and attachment to the 
political doctrines and principles of a purer age, 
which tend to the security of freedom, and the 
| safety of the Union. And why, sir, have you 
extended your pension system to the widows of 
those who were entitled to a pension? It is 
because they, too, have made sacrifices in the 
/cause of their country; it is because they have 
endured hardships and encountered dangers for 
their country’s freedom; it is because they have 
united their fortunes and identified their interests 
from early life with those who fought your battles. 
| It is because of the encouragement which they 
| gave, and the influence which they exerted— 
|} an encouragement which never faltered in the 
| gloomiest period of that war, and an influence 
which was felt wherever there was a tented field, 
a battle-ground, or « soldier to be enlisted for the 
‘| service. The patriotism, the zeal, ay, and the 
enthusiasm, of that day, was not confined to those 
by nature constituted to endure the hardships of 
a soldier’s life, but pervaded all classes of society; 
|, and was conspicuously manifested by the genuer 
|| Sex; and no matron or maid, in the proudest dsys 
,, of Spartan valor, would, as the blush of wounded 


Pension, 
HuUnatio iD 


} 


| pride mantled on her cheek, have turned with 
more of scorn and indignation from the cowar 
who had basely fled from the defense of his 
| country, than would the American women of that 
period have turned from him whose treachery 
and cowardice had thrown disgrace upon him. 
Aad this influence was powerful in the success of 
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the war; it animated the heart, it nerved the arm 
of the soldier, end prompted him to deeds of 
daring and of valor. : 

But, sir, | need not dwell upon the merits, the 
influence, and the sacrifices of the American wo- 
men of revolutionary times; for you have already 
settled the principle that the widow of the pen- 
gioned soldier of the Revolution is entitled to a 
continuance of that bounty of the Government 
which her husband enjoyed; but you have, as I 
humbly conceive, unjustly confined it to those, 
and those only, whose marriage took place pre- 


yious to the last military service of their husbands, | 


And, sir, is this fact, the fact of marriage previous 
to the Iast military service of the soldier, so im- 
ortant as to settle the question whether the widow 


is entitled to the pension which her husband en- | 
joyed? Should that fact, | ask, be the test by | 
which yousare to determine the justice or the ex- | 


nediency of continuing the pension to the widow? 
{t appears to me not, sir. Neither do I conceive 
that marriage previous to the close of that war is 


the justeriterion by which this question should be | 


decided. If the wife of the soldier, while he was 
periling his life in the service of his country, was 
suffering at home many and great privations, and 
participating largely in sympathy, anxiety, and 
solicitude for the safety of her husband, and the 
eucceas of the cause in which he was engaged, is 
entitled to the inheritance of that annuity which 
you since, of right, have granted her husband 
while living, how much less worthy this favor is 
the widow who, although at that period she might 
have stood in no other relation than that of the 
affectionate daughter, the anxious sister, of those 
who were hazarding all in their country’s cause, 
and who, after participating, perhaps, equally in 
the sufferings peculiar to those times, at the close 
of the war united her fortune for life with that of 
the war-worn soldier, or the affianced maid, whose 


marriage, from motives of prudence, advice of} report, under such circumstances, would, if made, 


friends, the perils of the times, and anxiety for 


the cause in which all were engaged, was deferred | 


unti! patriotism and valor were crowned, and peace 
and tranquillity restored to thecountry? And yet, 
by your present law, the one is entitled to a pen- 
sion, while the others are deprived, and the num- 


ber of this class is not comparatively small. Sir, | 


those days were not so much days of marrying 
and giving in marriage, as they were of toil, of 


of suffering, and of bloodshed in a glorious cause; | 


and if the facts could be precisely known, I doubt 
not, it would be found that with those actually 
engaged in the service of their country, more mar- 
rlages were consummated soon after the war than 
during the entire period of the Revolution; and 


yet you deprive the widows of all such of that | 


bounty which you bestow upon the others. Is 
this equal justice? Is it right? 
But, sir, my object is not to discuss the ques- 


tion at this time, but merely to bring the subject 


before the House, with the hope that the commit- 
tee will give it their immediate attention, and report 


a bill in conformity to the suggestions of the reso- || 


lution. 

Mr. STORER remarked that the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions had had this subject under 
consideration, and would report a bill meeting the 
views of the gentleman from New York. 

The resolution was then agreed to nem. dis. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
March 3, 1837, 


On the Fortification Bill returned to the Senate, 
after the tiouse insisted on the clause for a second 
distribution of the Surplus Revenue. 


Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, 


to which had been referred the fortification bill,’ 
returned from the House of Representatives with | 


an amendment, consisting of a second section, pro- 
Viding for the distribution of the surplus revenue 
in the Treasury on the Ist of January next, among 
the different states of the Union, reported the same 
to the Senate, with an amendment to strike out 
the second section, which had been added by the 
House of Representatives; and the question being 


on adopting the amendment proposed by the Com- 


mittee: 
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Fortification Bill—Mr. Wright, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay. 


SENATE. 


Mr. CALHOUN observed that this was a very 
important amendment indeed, and one which he 
deeply regretted the committee had deemed it 
proper to report. He could not consent to sit by 
in silence, and suffer the question to be taken, with- 
out at least requesting to hear some reason why an 
amendment of this character had been reported. 
if there should bea large surplus in the Treasury, 
as there was every reason to expect there would 
be, the natural and proper distribution of it was 
obviously to return it to the people. He could 
not but express his surprise that the committee 
should expect the Senate to strike out an amend- 

| ment of this importance simply on their recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. WRIGHT thereupon said that it was not 
his purpose to occupy the time of the Senate at 
this late period of the session. None knew better 
than the Senator from South Carolina the nature 
of the amendment, and the bearings of the whole 
question. The subject was as well understood by 
every member of the Senate as it could be by the 
committee. ‘The section which the House of 
Representatives had added to this bill was pre- 
cisely the bill introduced at the commencement of 
the session by the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina himself, which had been referred to the 
Finance Committee, and long since reported on. 
Surely the gentleman did not expect a written re- 
port on a bill referred but yesterday, and embrac- 
ing a subject of such vast magnitude. The amend- 
ment involved as important a questien as ever had 
been submitted to Congress; and if this had been 
the first time the Senate had ever heard of it, there 
would have been great propriety in requiring either 

| & written report, or at least some verbal explana- 
tion in regard to it. But Mr. W. did not feel 
bound, as the case stood, to make a long report on 
a matter with which everybody was familiar, and 
on which he could notsuggest asingle new idea. A 


important to him for what reasons other gentlemen 
might havechanged their ground; but he supposed 
and believed, and se did the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that the surplus actually existing at the 
last session, and that which was themcertainly 
anticipated, and which rust be disposed of in 
some way, had governed the action of gentle- 
men who then voted for the bill; and if the same 
state of things were certain now, they would act 
in conformity with it. Mr. W. had no doubt that 
all those gentlemen who voted for the bill of the 
last session, had acted just as conscientiously as 
he had himself done in voting against it. He ad- 
mitted that the opinions which he had at that time 
held on the subject of the surplus had, to some ex- 
tent, proved erroneous. But surely the Senator 
from South Carolina would not call upon him for 
the reasons which actuated others. If gentlemen 
should act differently on this occasion from the 
manner in which they had acted at the last session, 
the Senator would, no doubt, find them ready to 
vindicate their course, and much more able than 
himself to explain the considerations which actu- 
ated them. Ee trusted that this would supersede 
the censure of the honorable gentleman. 

Mr. CLAY hoped that the question would be 
decided by yeas and nays. The proposition adopt- 
ed, said he, by the House of Representatives, and 
now sent to this body for its concurrence, is, that 
any surplus revenue which may remain in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January next, beyond the 
wants of the Government, shall, after retaining 
five millions, be distributed among the States. If 
at that time there shall be no surplus, the bill will 
have, of course, no effect; if there be, it will. 
What are the objections to concurring? We have 
been favored with very few on this occasion. I 
would ask of the honorable Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wricut] whether it is his intention 
that, in case there shall be a large surplus, it is to 
remain in the deposit banks which have now the 
custody of the public money, at an interest to the 
Government of two per cent.? Does the honorable 
Senator think that that is a prudent and proper 
disposition of the public funds? A great central 
State in our neighborhood has, I understand, di- 
rected that her portion of the surplus distribated 
in January last be placed in banks paying for it 
an interest of six per cent.,and there was not any 
difficulty in the arrangement. Does the Senator 
be distinct from another. lt was in fact an im- | consider it is a wise and proper financial operation 
|| portant act of independent legislation. All the | to keep the money of the United States in deposit 
|| members of the Senate were acquainted with Mr. || banks at an interest of two per cent., when, for 
| W.’s opinions on the principles of the measure the same money, the Government might obtain six 
proposed by the amendment, and he should not, | per cent. on adequate security? lam anxious to 
| therefore, detain the Senate or waste its time by || know what is to be the policy of the coming Ad- 
stating them. Mr. W. offered this explanation | ministration on this subject. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Their policy is to have no 
surplus. 

Mr. CLAY resumed. Then take the land bill, 
like an honestman. There isthe remedy. That 
will be better than your restrictive meusures on 
the sales of the public lands, which throw open 
one hundred and eighty millions of acres at a time. 
|| which had taken place at the last session. ‘l'o this | I should be glad, 1 say, to know what the Admin- 
|| he could have no cbjection; for, so triumphant _ istration policy is to be, the country has a right 
'| had been the argument last year in favor of the; to know. The honorable Senator was stout last 
|| distribution bill, that the gentleman had been left session in his denial that there would be a surplus. 
\| in a minority of six against the whole Senate. As | Oh, no; there would be no surplus !—no surplus ! 
|| no reason had since intervened to change the cir- At length, however, he was obliged to admit that 
|| cumstances of the case, he was contentto restthe there would be some—a little; but how did it turn 
|| issue as it had then been made. A more trium- out? Weallknow. Well, if thereis to bea surplus 
|| phantargument he had never listened to;and,such | in January, what is to be donewith it? Is itto be 
\| had been its irresistible force, that it had broken | kept in the deposit banks at two per cent. interest? 
|| through the bonds of party discipline, and com- || Is that your calculation? Is that the policy you 
pelled gentlemen to leave their party and vote || will announce to the people? Why, what do the 
| for the bill. Ile would not repeatit, but he would |, daily developments which are taking place demon- 
|| ask those Senators who had at the last session |, strate? Do they not prove that these deposit 
|| felt and admitted its force, and had voted for the || banks are but so many mere political machines? 
| distribution bill, whether they would now change , Have you seen the application recently made by 
their ground, without a single argument having | one of the banks in the city of New York fora 
been urged in reply. Surely the Senator from share of the public money? The greatest recom- 
New York was bound to show some difference in | mendation urged by the applicants, their strongest 
the case, which should induce those who had voted | argument, is this: ‘* We are cordial friends to the 
for distribution last year th vote against it now. | distinguished chief who has so ably filled the chair 
The Senator from New York owed this to gentle- || of the Chief Magistrate,”’&c. Let me now make 
'| men of hisown side, if he expected them thus to | an appeal to the majority in this House, and I am 
{| turn about in the face of the world. glad that what I say will be heard by the Senator 
| Mr. WRIGHT rejoined. He was bound to say | from Virginia, (Mr. Rives.) This body has been 
| that the principles which had governed his own || pronounced by him to be the aristocratic branch 
| course remained unchanged, without recriminating || of the Federal Government. If not positively and 
| on any who now differed from him. It was un- || avowedly aristocratic, it has at least a squinting 


change no opinion. ‘This was the simple expla- 
nation which he had to make (so far as he was 
personally concerned) in reply to the call of the | 
, honorable Senator from South Carolina. By the | 
| committee the subject of a written report had not | 
'| once been mentioned. For himself, he considered 
| the section which had been added to the biil as 
| completely disconnected with the subject-matter 


| of the bill as it left the Senate, as one thing could 


| as an apology for the absence of a report on the 
|| amendment; whether it would prove acceptable 
'| to the Senator from South Carolina, he could not 
' 


say. 

|| Mr. CALHOUN said he now understood the 
| Senator from New York to rest the question of 
concurrence in the amendment on the discussion 
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Well, and who are the ma- 
jority of the aristocracy here? Are they not the 
friends of the Administrauon? Now, the Demo- 
cratic branch in Congress have determined that it 
is unwise and improper to leave a large surplus 
revenue in the deposit banks, to pay the country 
aii interest of two per cent.; and whence does the 
opposition to this salutary Democratic measure 
proceed? From the aristocratic majority in the 
Senate. Are you, then, going to confirm your 
own charges against this body? I take your own 
words, and | ask, will you oppose the demacracy 
of the country? Will you withstand the people’s 
will? Will you, by a silent report, give your 
lordly dissent to what they have approved and 
resolved upon? I call on that majority of this 
Senate who, at the last session, thought unwise 
to leave the public money in the deposit banks, to 
rally around their own principles, to stand by their 
Democratic friendsin the other House, and to take 
the money of the nation out of the hands of those 
deposit banks, and distribute it ameng the people 
of the States on the principles advocated by them- 
selves last year. I fear, however, the Senator 
from New York cannot be brought to consent to 
this arrangement. Well, then, | will propose to 
him, by way of a compromise, that he consent to 
the jand bill. TPhis is a middle measure; it dis- 
poses of two great interests at once, Isit possible 
to conceive of a better disposition both of the 
question of the surplus and the question of the 
tariff? If the honorable gentleman will consent 
to that, | will agree with him; but I entreat the 
majority of this body not to lend themselves to the 
plan of retaining this surplus revenue in a few 
banks to be selected by the Administration. 1 
hope we shall not agree to the recommendation of 
the Gommittee on Finance, and | trust that its 
honorable chairman will, when the yeas and nays 
shall be called, be found now, as he was found at 
he last session, standing ina small minority. | 
ask that the question may be decided by yeas and 
nays. 
Mr. RIVES said he did not rise from any wish 


toward aristocracy. 


to lengthen this debate, but merely with a view to | 


submu a few remarks in reply to the appeal which 
had been addressed to himself and others by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky. Ido not see 
why he was so particularly anxious that | should 
hear what he had to say on this subject. | have 
often listened to that honorable Senator, always 
with pleasure, and often with profit; but what was 
it he was so anxious I should hear? 
servations which | had the honor to submit upon 
another occasion, | took occasion to say that, in 
a philosophic view of the structure of this Govern- 
ment, the Senate was to be considered as the aris- 
tocratic branch of it; not that every individual 
member of that body was an aristocrat, in the 


odious sense of that term, but that the body, from | 
the manner of its constitution, was less imme- | 


diately subject than the other Elouse to the popular 
will. On that point, | shall enter into no contro- 
versy, but | would apply the honorable Senator’s 
argument to hisown case. He says that we are 
bound now to show that we of the Senate are not 
aristocratic in our feelings and course of action, 
and we are to do this by obeying the impulses 
which proceed from the Democratic branch in the 
other Liouse; and he contends that, if we shall 
refuse to do so, it will be a verification of what I 
said. ‘There is no propriety in his making an issue 


with me; but let it be admitted that the argument | 


is properly addressed to a Democratic majority, 
and it amounts to this: that, in order to vindicate 
their Democratic character, they must, in all things, 
and on all occasions, submit to an expression of the 
will of the democratic branch of the Government. 
If this is so, let me remind the Senator of hisown 
course in relation to that very important measure, 
the fortification bill of the last session. He cannot 
bat recollect the appropriation by the House of 
Representatives of three millions of dollars in an- 
ticipation of the contingency of a war with one 
of the European Powers. The amendment came 
here, and was sternly rejected. Notwithstanding 
the gentleman’s‘doctrine of submission to the 
democratic branch, the rejection was persisted 
in, unul, by means of it, the bill was lost. The 
Senator himself on that occasion set an example 


In some ob- | 


Fortification Bill—Mr. Rives, Mr. Clay, Mr. Crittenden. 


to revive the heats which then prevailed; but I 
menuon it as an occasion of reminding him that, 
if he means to urge a principle of action upon us, 
he must at least observe it himself, 

Now, what ought to be the course of the Senate? 
Will the Senator from Kentucky, or any other 
gentleman, who does not speak merely ad captan- 
dum, say, that when the Senate stands committed 


before the world to a great system of policy, and | 


an amendment comes from the other House, pro- 
ceeding on wholly different grounds, this body is 
bound to surrender the policy it approves, and 
adopt that which comes from the House of Rep- 
resentatives? Does not the whole system of this 
Senate proceed upon the ground that there should 
not be any surplus revenue? Have we not altered 
the land system, and reduced the tariff, fur the 
express purpose of preventing a surplus? And 
now, when we are openly pledged to the country, 
and to the world, not to distribution, but to reduc- 
tion, must we at once turn about and say that 
there shall be a surplus, and that it shail be dis- 
tributed among the States? Is there any fairness 
Lo requicing us to surrender all our fixed opinions 
at the mere bidding of a majority of the other 
House? ‘lhere are othe: channels, beside the acts 
of that body, through which we may learn the will 
of the people. Member as | am of that which, 


according Lo its essential genius, is the aristocratic | 


branch of thisGovernmens, ldo hold myzelf under 
the control of public opinion, as it comes to me in 
authentic forms. The House of Representatives 
is not the only oracular source whence | am to 
learn it. There are the acts of my own State Le- 
gislature; there is the public press; there are a 
thousand other legitimate exponents of public 
opinion. Looking at these indicia, what do we 
see? We see that, even by the temporary distri- 
bution of the surplus which had accumulated last 
year, we have thrown an apple of discord among 
the Siates. Such is the language of my own State. 
While, owing to the pressure of circumstances, 
she has felt herself constrained to accept the de- 
posit of her quota of the surplus, she warns this 
Government against the repetition of the measure. 
And what did we hear from the gentleman from 
Connecticut? (Mr. Nives.] He tells us that he 
has received letters from many members of his 
own State Legislature, describing the conflicts in 
that body, and all terminating with this objurga- 
tion: ** For God’s sake, send us no more surplus.”’ 
Such has been the effect in all the New England 
States; and | do say, that the public sentiment of 
this nation, as expressed by its legitimate organs, 
echoes the same sentiment, Let us have no more 
surplus, but bring down the revenue. In yielding 
to the public sentiment, thus fully expressed, there 
is no inconsistency with Democratic principles, but 
the contrary. 

We are reminded, however, that many of us 
voted for the distribution bill of the last session. 
But what were the circumstances? Then we had 
a large amount of surplus actually in hand. We 
could not get rid of it. Ougkt we to have expended 
it in reckless and anti-republican extravagance, or 
should it be left in the deposit banks? I then said 
that it was infinitely better to distribute it among 
the States. I chose this as the lesser evil; | always 
regarded it as an evil, never as a good; and I re- 
sorted to it only as a means of preventing greater 
evil. Now there is no actual surplus, although I 
see that if there is not some change in the revenue 
laws there is every probability that there will be 
one. We have adopted two important measures, 
which, according to the gentleman from Kentucky 
himself, are well calculated to prevent a surplus. 
In saying this, | refer to a part of his speech which 
[ was so unfortunate as to lose; 1 was not in my 
seat when, I am told, the honorable Senator re- 
ferred to myself. His remarks I shall be happy 
to notice at another time, though I cannot attend 


_tothem at present. I understand that he distinctly 


took the ground, when objecting to the reduction 
of the tariff, that that reduction was not necessary 
in order to bring down the revenue, because that 
had already been done by the land bill. 

Mr. CLAY here €xplained. What he had said 
was this: that, if all the measures passed by the 
Senate should be concurred in by the House, there 
would probably be no surplus; in which remark 


directly the reverse of what he is now contending he had alluded to the various extravagant measures 
for. 1 do not call up this subject from any desire '' which had been voted. 
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|| Mr.RIVES. Weviewed these measur which 
| the honcrable Senator characterizes as extray 
| as connected with each other, and constitut 
whole. 1 shall not enter upon a consideration of 
them now, ‘The most important, and those which 
the Senate chiefly relied on to reduce or to preven, 
a surplus, were the land bill, and the bill to reduce 
the tariff, (and which, if passed, will reduce ith 
twoand a half millions.) After a long and painfy 
deliberation and debate, we brought those bills into 
a shape acceptable to the Senate, and they were 
adopted and passed. They indicated the course 
| of policy approved and sanctioned by this body 
_ But here comes an amendment which is based upon 
| directly opposite principles an amendment which 
| proceeds upon the assumption that there is to be 
| a surplus, and that it must be distributed amo 
| the States. If this is to prevail, both the tariff bil 
_and the land bill are at once superseded. It ig in 
| vain for gentlemen to blink the question. Tha 
must be the inevitable consequence. But after we 
| are solemnly pledged to the reduction policy, must 
| we at once surrender it out of our profound reg 
| for the other branch of the Legislature? And we 
_ must do this lest we incur the odium of aristocracy? 
|The Senator from Kentucky must surely have 
apprehended the spirit of my remark as to the 
| aristocratic character of this body. He cannot 
but have understood me as not referring to the 
character of individuals, but to the genius of this 
branch of the government, to the character pur. 
| posely given to it by the provisions of the Const. 
tution; and I insist that from its structure it does 
| possess this character. I avow that as my senti- 
ment; I repeat it openly; and formidable as the 
Senator from Kentucky always is, I am ready to 
| discuss it with him. But this is not the time for 
' such a discussion. I should not have said a word 
| but for the pointed reference of the honorable gen- 
_tlemanto myself. Idid hear his remarks, and list- 
| ened to them with profound attention; but weighty 
| as they were, they would have been far more so 
| had they been supported by his own example. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN followed in some remarks, 
the introductory portion of which could not be 
heard by the reporter. He expressed strong sur- 
| prise that gentlemen who had voted for the distri- 
| bution bill of the last session should declare that 
| they could see no analogy between that law and 
the present amendment. Not only was there the 
| most perfect analogy between the two, but a per- 
| fect identity. The bill of the last session and the 
/amendment now proposed by the House of Rep- 
| resentatives were in the very same terms. The 
| subject-matter of both was the same, and they dif- 
| fered only as to the amount, a difference which 
| involved no principle, but was a mere incidental 
| fact, inno way touching the essence of the amend- 
ment or affecting its character. So far as the ques- 
tion of constitutional law was concerned, the two 
were perfectly identical, and all that prevented 
their identity in all respects was the difference in 
the amount of money which might be in the Treas- 
ury on the Ist of January next from that which 
| had been there on the Ist of January of last year. 
| Could gentlemen find in this difference sufficient 
| ground to change their votes? If it was right to 
| distribute $38,000,000, why was it not right to 
distribute $10,000,000? The policy which dictated 
the one equally sanctioned the other. The policy 
of collecting revenue for the purpose of distribu- 
ting it was advocated by none; but if a surplus of 
revenue legitimately collected did occur, how ought 
it to be disposed of? Ought it to be thrown into 
the deposit banks to excite the cupidity of these 
corporations and encourage reckless speculations? 
Or should it be thrown back into the hands of the 
ple? This was the question which had been 
decided at the last session. Congress determi 
in favor of the latter alternative. But because they 
had restored to the people $38,000,000 of their own 
money, was it time for Government to indemnify 
itself by retaining $10,000,000 to meet the fancies 
or the lusts of those in power? f 
But the honorable Senator from Virginia was 
reluctant to throw an apple of discord into the 
State Legislatures. The return of their own money 
might be converted into an apple of discord by 
State politicians, but to the country at large it was 
the bond of peace and union. How were the 
States to be agitated by a measure which gave 
peace to the Union? Ought the Government, 
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tribution of the surplus. Yet he had never under- || once interposed. One was afraid that the money 
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the excess of its patriotiam, magnanimity, and | the amendment, by preventing the accumulation | wasted in vain attempts to reconcile things essen- 
tender mercy, to take the people’s money out of | of an extravagant surplus at the disposal of the || tially irreconcilable, For myself, 1 believe the 
their hands to relieve them from discord? Should || Government, would contribute so far to the pres- || bill to be radically wrong; and that no modifica- 
the Government render itself unhappy and dis- | ervation of virtue, and thereby to the safety of | tions which it is likely to assume can ever render 
tracted in its disinterested desire to save the people | our liberties. In every point of view, Mr. C. || it right. I had intended io say oe on the 





from corruption? The people, it seemed, were to || considered the distribution policy as good. Gen- || general subject, but it is now late, and [ forego 
be fatally corrupted by handling this money; but _tlemen had expressed an apprehension that if the || much of what it was my purpose to have sub- 
the Government might be steeped to the lips in the | | experiment of distribution should again be made, || mitted to the Senate. I will, however, as briefly 
corrupting stream, and still remain purer than || the thing would, in ashort time, become habitual, || as possible, throw out one or two leading views 
snow. TO manage the money would occasion the || and that all previous measures would be calculated || in regard to it. 
Government no embarrassment whatever, but the || with a reference to that end. He had nosuchap-|| The professed object of this bill is to restrict 
poor silly people were unable to bear so weighty || prehensions. It was proposed to distribute only the || the sales of the public land; to put down specula- 
a trust, and to them it wonld prove but an apple | superfluous and unnecessary revenue; and what | tion, and to prevent the accumulation of a surplus 
of discord. 4 | better could be done with this, than to give it back || revenue. Plausible objects, | admit, and such as 
Another reason urged 1 opposition to the meas- || to the people? He trusted thatnone of those who || sound well to the ear; but the practical operation of 
yre was, that it would inspire the members of the || had supported this policy at the last session would || the bill which promises them will, as [ apprehend, 
National Legislature with narrow and selfish feel- | oppose itnow. Theaction of the House of Rep- || lead to results very different indeed. So many 
pgs; each man would be endeavoring to with- || resentatives went clearly to show that the people || and so subtile are the means by which those in 
hold the appropriations necessary to the general || approved of the measure. So forcibly had been || power are able to fleece the community without 
good, from & hope of securing a larger share of || the pressure of public opinion, that it had broken || the people themselves being sensible of it, that the 
surplus for his own State. Nothing could be || down all party trammels. Men had revolted from || contemplation of it is almost enough to make any 
more idle than such an objection. Did not gen- || under party discipline from a wholesome fear of || lover of his country despair. I have long been 
tlemen perceive that the same argument might be | their constituents. As far as his knowledge ex- || sensible of this; but if | was called upon to select 
applied to the ordinary duty of appropriations? || tended, the public sentiment of the country was || an instance which more than others forcibly illus- 
Was there not the same temptatjon to withhold || allin favor of distribution. There could be no || trates the truth of the remark, I would refer to 
the taxes? and “a not gentlemen as wellargue | good reason for leaving the surplus in the banks. || any one who doubted to the present bill. When 
that the General Government could never go on, || The Executive had told the Senate that it furnished || we closely examine its provisions, we shall per- 
because it would be the interest of the Represent- || great means for speculation; and so strong had || ceive that, so far from repressing, its effect will be 
atives to prevent the taxation of their constituents? || been his conviction of the evil to be apprehended, || to secure and consummate the most enormous 
The argument was precisely the same; and if it || that, with a view to prevent it, he had assumed the || speculation which has ever been witnessed on this 
was a valid argument, it went to show that the || responsibility of issuing the Treasury order; and | continent. This speculation has been produced 
American people were incapable of conducting a | yet the Senate was to be deterred from a measure | by those in power, and the large profits they hope 
free republican Government. His friend who had || which was legal and legitimate, and which would | to realize are to be consummated by the passage 
last addressed the Senate appeared to haveserious || remedy the evil. This went to show that after || of this bill. The chairman of the committee him- 
apprehensions lest his colleague had repeated what || all the majority of the Senate were in favor of || self has told the Senate that a body of the public 
were unpopular opinions, and seemed resolved for || banks and banking. He remembered well when | lands, greater in extent than the largest State in 
himself to eschew such a course as the greatest of || the President, in commencing his attack on the || the Union, has been seized upon by speculators. 
misfortunes. Mr. C. hoped he would never fall || United States Bank, held out to the nation the || The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Kine] states the 
under so heavy a calamity; but unless the people || golden prospect of a specie circulation. It was || amount at from thirty to forty millions of dollars. 
of that gentleman’s State had a distaste for money, || the cheap purchase of anticipated glory. It rang || This may be an over-estimate, but at the lowest 
which did not belong to Mr. C.’s constituents, it || from Maine to Georgia, and the bank was de- || calculation the amount cannot be less than twen- 
was possible he might find that he had himself || stroyed. The nation had all been in the most || ty-five millions. What has produced thie vast 
incurred the same disaster which he had so earn- || triumphant anticipation of those halcyon days || investment? What has thus suddenly rendered the 
estly deprecated in the case of Mr. C.’s colleague. || which were to follow; but when the time was || public lands an object of such enormous specuia- 
For his own part, he had not seen a single man || actually come, and the friends of the Administra- || tion? What but the state of the currency? Our 
in his own quarter of the country who at all dis- || tion were asked for what they had promised, || circulating medium has nearly doubled within the 
aPproved of Kentucky taking her share in the dis- || behold, what a multitude of objections were at || space of three years. It has increased from an 
|| average of six dollars and a half per head, to an 
| average of ten dollars. And what has been the 
natural and the inevitable effect? The rise in the 














stood that the people of that part of the Union || would corrupt the people; another that its posses- 
were distinguished by an inordinate regard for || sion would create interminable discord; another 
money. Hedid not think that, in that respect, || dreaded the danger of the example, and predicted || price of everPthing, the price of which is not kept 
they went very far beyond the people of the || that it would weaken the Government, and make || down by some legal provision; the price of pro- 
North and of the East. He feared, lest some || it a mere collector for the States. Thus, after all || visions and of labor has nearly doubled, while the 


great change had passed upon the character of the || the promises, and after the first great step had || price of land has continued fixed by force of law. 
ventleman’s constituents, that he would find on ||.been taken, gentlemen were likely to fall back || 1s it, then, anything wonderful that land under this 
his return home that they had again relgpsed into || into the old position, to keep fast hold of the || restraint should have become an object of specu- 
at least a due estimate of the value of money. He || money bags; and, when the people remonstrated, | lation? There lies the root of the evil. This 
could not but apprehend that the honorable Sena- || to reply by assuring them that they were incapa- || enormous augmentation of the circulating medium 
tor would find it somewhat hard to persuade || ble of managing their money; that it would only || has filled all the channels of ordinary business to 
them that it was better that millions of the public | corrupt them; and that their wisest course would || repletion, and the overflow finds an outlet in spec- 
revenue should remain in the Treasury than in || be to leave it in the pure and incorruptible hands | ulation. But who have been the authors of this 











their pockets. The honorable Senator, however, || of those who now had the management of it. |, state of things? Every Senator can answer the 
did not, he presumed, need any of his admonition; | hiatal | question. Everybody knows that it hae been the 
he doubted not that he would be sufficiently care- | PUBLIC LANDS. | work of those in power. They ®egan the exper- 
ful of his own popularity. iment in 1533. They were distinctly told what 


Some of the States. to be sure, had shown | 10 > or ray would be the result. They were warned that 
themselves very coy in taking their share; but || SPEECH OF HON. J. C. CALHOUN, bank capital would increase, and with it the circu- 
whatever might have been their scruples, and the | OF SOUTH CAROLINA, lation of paper money; but in the face of all argu- 
throes of their conscience, he believed that as yet | In Senate, February 4, 1837. '| ment and all warning the experiment went on. 
not one had refused, and, what was more, they | ‘The bill reported by Mr. Waker having undergone | The only existing check which had power to 
would take the same again and again, whenever || various modifications, and Mr. Watker having declared | control the excessive issue of bank paper was 
it might be deemed necessary to disencumber the || that, in the shape to which ithad been reduced, the biil || put down. The deposits of the pub ic money 

reasur || could not receive his support, it was about to be rejected; |! were transferred from where the laws had put 

ys || when, in order to give the bill one more chance, a inotion 1 : : -™ - 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Wricut] || was made to recommit it to the Committee on the Public || them, and placed in deposit banks arbitrarily 
had said that it was the policy of the coming Ad- | Lands, that it might by them be reported to the Senate in || selected at the will of the Executive. The authors 
ministration to have no surplus. A very proper | a more acceptable form. | of the present state of things are the very men 
policy, indeed; and the presentamendment would || Mr. CALHOUN said, [ sincerely hope that |, who come here and propose to us this bill ava 
give to the nation ample security that such a policy | the motion for recommitment will not prevail. || remedy. These two facts should be put together, 
should beobserved. Givether this security, and | The session is now far advanced; but a single || and should be a together in the mind of every 
then the majority would never be found creating |, month more remains, and this bill has already || Senator who will form a right judgment in this 
a surplus with a view to retain and manage it. || occupied more than its due share of the time and || matter. The removal of the deposits was the first 

here were several ways to prevent a surplus; || attention of the Senate. The discussion which it || step. We are now come to the second step in 
one was, not to raise more money than was || has undergone has shown that there exists in this || the process. The men who accomplished the first 
wanted; another method, equally certain, was to || body a great diversity of opinion, not on the de- || have already profited by it. politically, and, if ru- 
make the expenditure come up to the amount of || tails only, but on the principle of the bill. A || mor speaks true, in other ways also. Does any 
the receipts. Now, the amendment proposed || large portion of the Senate are under the impres- | man here entertain a doubt that high officers of 
would tend to preserve the economy of this Gov- || sion that nothing ought to be done; and among | Government have used those depositories as in- 
ernment. If virtue, as has a thousand times been || the residue who are in favor of some bill, the || struments of speculation in the public lands? Is 
observed, was the foundation of republican govern- || differences of opinion seem to be irreconcilable. || not the fact notorious? Is not one in the immedi- 
ment, then a lavish expenditure of public money, || If we recommit the bill, the inevitable consequence || ate neighborhood of the Executive among those 
Y corrupting the virtue of the nation, must have || will be that we shall have a new set of proposi- || the most a Will this be denied? 
& direct tendency to undermine public virtue, and '' tions to amend it, and a vast deal of time will be '' Is it not well wn that several officers in the 
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departments purchased lands to sell on specula- | Senators from the new States may feel, but this | least would have stood fast. I have been disa 
tion, with the funds officially under their own || [ know, that nothing under heaven shall induce | ointed. I hoped that the public lands woulq », 
control? How the same combination of persons } me to place Carolinians in such circumstances. | be drawn into our political contests. But jn this 
profited politically by the same movement, I shall || The registers and receivers of a land office to be | too, I have been entirely disappointed. | gee thet 
show hereafter. || judges in matters of real estate! Why, sir, these the era has arrived when our large capitalists a 
Assuming, then, what cannot be denied, that || persons, for the most part, are political partisans. | in a fair way to seize upon the whole body a 
the excessive increase of the circulating medium | They have obtained their offices as a reward for || public lands. This has compelled a great chanos 
produced by the experiment is the main cause | services rendered at the election. Has not the | to take place in my mind. I greatly fear that Zz 
of these speculations in the public land, and as- | doctrine of the spoils been openly avowed on this | have reached the time when the public domain js 
suming, on the authority of universal rumor, that || floor? Has it not been unblushingly maintained || lost to the Government for all useful Purposes. 
high functionaries of the Government have availed | that the party which obtains a political victory || We may, indeed, receive some amount of reveny, 
themselves of the state of things thus produced, I — has, as a thing of course, a right to ail the offices | from it, but it will be accompanied with such ei. 
come now to what is my main proposition, name- | of the State, and to the public money into the || tations, and so much trouble and political corryp, 
ly, that this bill is calculated to consummate these || bargain, so that they may control it entirely for || tion, that the gain will not compensate for the ey) 
plans of speculation, and that without this meas- || their own benefit? I have a right, therefore, to || incurred. I havemade up my mind, if a fair oop. 
ure, or something equivalent to it, they must end | assume that, as a general thing, these registers and || cession can be made, to concede the whole to the 
in loss. | receivers will be political partisans. What, then, || new States on some fixed and well-considered coy. 
{Here some explanation took place between | will be the condition of a large portion of ourciti- || dition. 1 am for transferring the whole, on the 
Mr. Cacuoun and Mr. Wacker, as to the state- |, zens? Allowing the consumption of public lands || condition that they shall pay us a certain per cen, 
ments made by the latter in reference to the prob- || to be two and a half millions of acres a year, you || of the proceeds, and submit to the necessary lim. 
able effect of the rejection of this bill.} | will have about a hundred thousand voters, the || itations as to the mode of bringing the lands into 
Well, sir, be it as the honorable chairman | title to whose earthly all will be in the hands of || the market. The present system of sale not to be 
states. He says now, that if this bill shall not | these registers and receivers. Can anything be || disturbed for some years, and after that the prin. 
become a law, the purchases of the public land | conceived more odious? Would the license of || ciple of graduation to be prudently introduced, | 
will continue to go on as they have done for the | the press itself be a measure more hateful or dan- || have always felt the force of the argument that the 
last year, Admit it, and what must be the con-| gerous? Sir, we have spent too much time in || newStates are not now placed upon an equal foot. 
sequence? Cannot all men perceive that in this, | considering so monstrous a proposition. I hope || ing with the other members of the Contederacy, 
as in all other cases, over supply must operate to || we shall not waste upon it another moment. | They are full of our land officers and of public 
reduce the price? The honorable chairman tells us But putting the poiitical effects of this bill out || officers under our control; and in regard to the 
that the amount of land required for fairand honest | of view, let us inquire what will be its moral in- || soil within their limits, they sustain to us a rela. 
settlement, by the progress of the country, is five | fluence. The Senator from New York (Mr. || tion which must ever be productive of discontent 
millions of acres annually; and that the amount || Wricut] told us that he considered the price of | and agitation. Whether a thing of this kind can 
taken upon speculation last year was $30,000,000. || public land as already too high, and that he was | safely be done, I do not know, but of this { am 
If-so, then there is already in the hands of the | averse to placing it still higher. Sir, these were | fully persuaded, that such a measure would be 
epeculators a six years’ supply. Should all the | his words; but let us look at the face of the bill; | infinitely better than the scheme proposed in this 
land offices be closed to-morrow, the amount | its practical effect will be an enormous increase in || bill. The chairman of the Committee on the 
these speculators hold would not be absorbed by | the price to be paid for the public domain. I put || Public Lands has avowed his own earnest belief 
the regular demands of the country in less than | it to any man of sound common sense whether he || that the evils of the existing state of things are a 
six years. Now, the greater part of these large | had not rather give two dollars an acre at once for || such that even a bill like this should be resoried 
purchases have been made upon loans; the interest | his farm, and get a good title for his land without | to asa preferablealternative. He considers a sur. 
is running on; and unless the sales shall be in further difficulty? I would, most certainly. Con- || plus in the Treasury as a great evil, (and so do], b 
proportion, do not all men see that the accumula- sider the terms on which he must buy: the mo- | too, if it is to be permanent.) And his dread of 
tion of unproductive land upon their hands must | ment he enters his land under this bil!, it becomes || a surplus is so great, that it has prevented him 
infallibly ruin those who are engaged in such | subject to State taxation; but if he buys from the | from regarding the details of this bill as | am per- 
speculations? Under such circumstances, the speculators, it will not be so. The entire mass of | suaded he would have done, but for the bias thus 
help of legislation is the only thing that can relieve || land purchased last year, and including some of || produced. 
them. I repeat it. This bill, or something like the best parts of the public domain, is now held With these views, I conclude by expressing ny » 
it, is indispensable. It puts a finish to the work. | for sale free of taxation, while land purchased hope that the bill will not be recommitted, but that 
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The land offices being left open, and no obstruc- | 
tions being thrown in the way of the purchase 
for settlement, we may suppose thaf*one half of 
the five millions annually required will be pur- | 
chased from the Government. There will then 
remain but two and a half millions to take off 
the thirty millions stock which the speculators 


} 
already hold; and at this rate it must be twelve 


ears before that stock can be disposed of; and | 
if the stock is to be augmented by new and large 
purchases during the present year, the speculation | 
must end in inevitable ruin. The thing is plain; | 
it cannot be denied; it admits of no demonstra- | 
tion. 

What, then, is resorted to to prevent this disas- | 
trous catastrophe? The answer is found in the 
details of this bill. And I entirely concur with | 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis] in | 
pronouncing them most odious in their character. | 
No American citizen is to be left free to purchase | 
a portion of the public domain, the property of | 
the whole people of the United States, without a | 
license. Yes, before he can buy the land which | 
his own Government has offered for sale, he must 
first take out a license! Odious as 1 hold all | 
lieenses upon the press or licenses upon trade, I | 
hold this to be fully as obnoxious as either. A | 
license to purchase the public lands! I cannot 


buy myself a farm, though I have the money in 
my pocket, till I pay a dollar and a quarter per | 
acre for a license, and then I do not geta title until | 
1 have complied with the most onerous conditions; 
and if, after 1 have paid my money, I see reason 
to change my mind, I cannot leave the land with- 
out forfeiting all | have paid, if | find the situation | 


to be sickly. I cannot remain there without risk- | 
ing the lives of my family; I cannot sell it to one | 
more accustomed to the climate, without incurring | 
the pain of perjury as a gpeculator; nor can I re- | 
move without forfeiting the purchase money. But | 
supposing the settler remains, he is required to | 
consummate his title, not in a court af law or | 


from the Government must immediately be taxed. | 


What chance will the United States lands have 
against such a competition? 
speculators will have the complete monopoly. 
This, then, is a question between the Government 
and the speculators. Our stock is one hundred 
and twenty millions, theirs is thirty millions; our 


land is at a dollar and a quarter, theirs is not less | 
than three dollars, and here is a fair competition. | 
But this bill comes in, and throws the market into | 


the hands of the speculators. In any other than 


these extraordinary times, one would suppose that | 
It is | 


these objections must be fatal to any bill. 
most obvious that unless you throw restrictions 
round the purchase of land from the United States, 
the object of the speculators must be defeated. 
But we are asked, what is to be done with all 
this speculation? I answer, let it alone, and it 


will run down of itself. The times will react; the | 


present state of things is artificial; it cannot pos- 
sibly continue. Speculation, after it has run its 


course, will run down, and that with far less in- || 
jury than will result from any attempt to put it || 
| down by legislation. 


If, however, you do legis- 


late, there are many expedients besides that pro- | 


posed in this bill. In the first place, you may 
raise the price of the public lands. 


offices. This expedient, however, would be liable 


‘to the same objections with the other, for you can | 
hit upon none which will not either be inoperative | 
altogether, or of great advantage to those who | 
My opinion, in regard || 


have already purchased. 
to the public lands, has undergone a great change 
in the course of this debate. 
a majority in this Senate who would resolutely 


None at all; the || 


This, to be || 
sure, will confer a great benefit on those who have | 
already purchased; but it will check future specula- | 
tion. ILhave, however, no idea that any such meas- || 
ure will be resorted to; it would be very unpopular; | 
and the object which gentlemen have in view must | 
be secured without the loss of personal popularity. || 
Then, in the second place, you may shut the land | 


I thought there was | 


we shall either reject it, or suffer it to sleep by !ay- 
|| ing it upon the table. 





i} DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS REVENUE. 


| REMARKS OF 


HON. JOHN ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1837, 

| On Mr. Betv’s proposition to distribute the Sur- 
plus in the Treasury on the Ist January, 1838. 


Mr. ROBERTSON said he was, in general, 
much opposed to the addition of new clauses to 
an appropriation bill after it had been matured by 
| the proger committee, particularly such as intro- 
duced matters unconnected with the main objects 
of the bill. This mode of legislation often ieftno 
alternative but to adopt a questionable or improper 
| principle, or reject appropriations essential to the 
|| public service. But, in the present instance, he 
should overcome his repugnance, and vote for the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ten- 
|| nessee, (Mr. Berzt.] That amendment, it wes 
true, involved a very important principle; but! 
|| had undergone a full discussion; indeed, it had 
occupied the attention of the country for years 
past, and had received the deliberate consideration 
and sanction of Congress at the last session. He 
presumed, therefore, that every gentleman wes 
prepared to vote upon it. ' 

Having formerly expressed my views (said Mr. 
R.) on the propriety of distributing the surplus 
revenue, I should not now have risen to say ® 
word on the subject, but for the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Crary.] The! 
ace opposes a distribution, if I understand 

im correctly, upon the ground that his State has 
contributed more than her just proportion towarés 
the revenue, and that any distribution, therefore, 
by the ratio of representation, or of actual pop’ 
|| lation, would do her great injustice. How isth's, 





before a judicial officer, but before the register || object to all rash changes in our land system. 1 || sir? Upon what principle is it assumed that Michi- 
and receiver of the district. 1 do not know how ' hoped, most confidently, that New England at |! gan has paid so much more than her due propor 
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tion in the public Treasury, as to be unwilling to | 
JOU 


not receive her proportional part of the surplus? Are 1 
" we to understand that the gentleman considers the 
oe orice paid by the people of Michigan for the public 
me iands they have purchased es money levied in the 


way of & tax ? Then, sir, I deny the justice of 
“ the pretension. Phe people of the new States 
ee have, by HO means, been exclusively the purcha- 
; sers of the public domain lying within their re- 


= epective limits. It has been purchased, and is still 
a owned, toa considerable extent, by the citizens of | 
2 the old States, New York, Virginia, and the rest. 
o put suppose this were not so. Is the ground tobe 
vil woken that the price of the public lands is to be 
One regarded as @ torced contribution to the revenue? 
the {Jave not the purchasers obtained a full equivalent 
on. for what they have paid, as much as if they had | 
the purchased from private proprietors? Nay, sir,as | 
nt is suggested near me, have they not, on an aver- || 
ime ave, realized double and treble the amount of their 
nto vestments? Willthey surrender their purchases? 

be Or will they set up a ttle both to the land and the | 
in. money? No, sir, Lam well persuaded no gentle- 
rt man here will advocate so monstrous an injustice. | 
the The old States freely gave up, for the sake of har- 
ote mony, @ princely territory, upon the condition | 
ey, simply of participating, according to a stipulated | 
alin ratio, in the benefits to arise from it. They have || 
the shown in this that they were capable of agenerous | 
sla. sacrifice for the public good. But they can never || 
ent acquiesce In an open and flagrant violation of their || 
ran ngats. Nor can their representatives, should such || 
am an attempt be made, sit here with their arms folded, | 
be and see those rights wrested from them by force | 
his or fraud. It would really seem as if this Govern- || 
the ment had forgotten the nature of their tenure, and || 
lief meant to dispute thetitle under which alone they | 
are acquired and hold possession of that portion at 
ted least of the public domain surrounded by the States. 
ure We constantly hear of schemes to reduce the price | 
oI, below the fair market value; to yield them up to || 
tof those who have lawlessly entered upon them; to |) 
‘im make even an unconditional surrender of them 
ver: to the States within which they lie. There is not || 
hus one of these schemes that does not violate the || 

compact under which they are held by the United | 

oy States. Let me, sir, at least remind you of the 
hat terms of the grant made by the State | have the | 
2° honor to represent. 


Alter dedicating certain portions for specific ob- | 
jects, among others, for compensating her revolu- 
uonary soldiers, whose valor had defended them, 
it explicitly declares that the whole residue shall 

ON, constitute a common fund for the benefit of all the || 
States, Virginia inclusive, in proportion to their 
contributions to the public expenditure. Upon | 
these terms alone was the surrender made and 
accepted; and so long as the proceeds have been 






Sure required to meet the public exigencies, all the 
8, States have enjoyed the benefits contemplated by 
ral, the deeds of cession. But for some years past 
‘e the increased demand for lands, arising from the 
1 by rapid settlement of the new States, and an inordi- | 
tro- nate spirit of speculation, in connection with the 
sets operation of the tariff, have poured into the Treas- 
tno ury a redundant revenue, which the most extrava- 
seer fant appropriations have not sufliced to consume. 
the twas in this state of things that Congress, during 
, he the last session, felt itself imperiously called on 
the to make some disposition of the immense and ac- 
- cumulating surplus in the Treasury among the 
wed several States. The ratio adopted may not have | 
st it done exact justice to each, the new States particu- | 
had larly, Owing to the rapid increase of their popula- | 
aia ion since the last census, have not received the 
tion proportion to which the ratio of Federal numbers, | 
He 8s prescribed by the Constitution, would, perhaps, || 
oa entitlethem. But still it was a beneficent measure, || 
checking, as it did, the wasteful extravagance of | 
Mr. this Government, and restoring to the people what | 
plus justly belonged to them; and so long as from the | 
y ‘ame sources—the proceeds of sales of the public | 
“the Property, or the extortions of an unjust tariff—a 
Phat revenue shall be collected more than adequate to 
tand the reasonable wants of the Government, so long 
hes will I continue to vote for restoring the surplus to | 
ards ts lawful owners. I heed not the outcry raised | 
ack: =~ the corrupting effects of such a measure. | 
ope: = Government of the United States is a mere 
this, z ee, and the States, so far at least as respects 
ichi- ‘he proceeds of the lands they ceded, are no more 





able to be corrupted from receiving what is due 








the banks or otherwise in political jobs. 


, claim. 
\| it so, 1 would not urge it; for itis my pride to 


hour. 
|| ments to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


| represent the State of Virginia. 


1 cidedly opposed to it. 


rene ee an Rae 
Distribution of Surplus Revenue—Mr. Robertson. 


to them from the United States, than if it were 
due from France or England. They solicit no 
favor; they demand only what belongs to them. 


| ‘They insist only upon the performance of the 


trust this Government has assumed, and which it 
would be coerced to perform, could the question 


| be brought before any impartial judicial tribunal, 


It would not be endured for a moment that this 
trustee should withhold property from tts rightful 
owners, upon the plea that 1 would corrupt them 
to receive it. There is vastly more danger in 
leaving the funds here, than in distributing them 
among the States. Thereit may,and I trust will, 
be applied to the most beneficial purposes, instead 
of being expended in a partial system of internal 
improvement, or corruptiy wasted, used through 
To my 
own State especially, which has paid so much 
towards the public revenue, and except in this ‘ 


| mode of distribution has received so little from it, 


[ should hope for important benefits. Drained as 
she is of her population and wealth by a constant 


'| emigration to the West, and suffering under the 


infliction of a protective tariff, the public lands 
present resources which, judiciously managed, 
may, for many years, reinvigorate her industry, 
enable her to carry on the local improvements in 
which she is now exiensively embarked, and pro- 
vide yet more liberally for the education of her 
youth. So far from looking with apprehension at 
the two or three millions poured into her treasury 
under the act of the last session, | should rejoice 
if from the sales of the public domain, of which 
she ceded so large a portion, she could for a cen- 
tury to come annually receive an equal amount, 
W hatever may be thought of distributing the gen- 
eral revenue, the ofd States which surrendered 


| their lands, none can doubt, have a perfect right 
| to participate in all the advantages resulting from 


them. They were ceded by them on the express 
condition of such participation. The new States, 
at least, the recipients of their bounty, who have 


| been admitted by them to partake of this common 


stock without contributing to it, will be among 
the last, | should hope, who will ever deny their 
It is one of sheer justice. Did I not think 


represent a State which would disdain to ask or 


| to accept more than her due. 





ON THE SAME PROPOSITION. 
Saturpay, February 25, 1837. 
Mr. ROBERTSON said he would not be so 


unreasonable as to detain the House at that late 
He rose merely to make his acknowledg- 


VANDERPOEL,| who had so kindly undertaken to 
The gentleman 
had only followed the example of the State from 


| whence he came, in takingthe old Commonwealth 
| under his especial protection; and as one of her 


Representatives, (said Mr. R.,) I feel myself 


| bound, with all due humility, to acknowledge the 


favor. ‘Those whom she has confided in to rep- 
resent her, it seems, have mistaken her interest 
and their own duty. We have been outwitted, 
the gentleman tells us; guiled by a Yankee trick 
into the support of a measure which will fasten 


| upon our constituents the present ruinous tariff. 


The northern gentlemen very consistently urge a 
distribution of the surplus, in order (says the gen- 


|| tleman from New York) to prevent the success of 


/any plan for reducing the revenue and diminish- 
ing the high rate of duties, and we of the South 
who vote with them are the dupes of their superior 
cunning. Sir, the gentleman himself is entitled 
to great credit for his own wonderful acuteness, 
which enables himself so clearly to see through 
| the designs of these very sagacious politicians; 
| and it is kind in him to apprise us of our danger. 
| I should like to have heard him assign the reasons 
| why New York, some years past, 80 much in 
| favor of distributing the surplus, is now so de- 
The true reason might 

ponerse be found to be that, having alwaysa very 

arge share of the public funds, she gains more 
| by keeping what she has than by coming into a 
| fair division. But without attempting to account 
| for the motives which influence others, I will very 
' frankly tell the gentleman the reasons that induce 

me to vote fora distribution. Sir, it is with no 
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view, as he would insinuate, of keeping up the 
present tariff, but with a view to counteract it, 
Is it to be endured, that the gentleman from New 
York, who belongs to the dominant majority—to 
that party which professes so strong an interest 
for the South, and so much hostility to this tar.f7— 
should taunt southern gentlemen of the minority 
with a design to codperate with the North in keep- 
ing itup? If he and his party are sincere in their 
professions, why have they, who wield the whole 
power of legislation, permitted the South so long 
to be plundered by this unjust system of taxation ? 
Why suffer it to oppress us for a day, when they 
have the power at any moment to repeal it? 
W hy has the scheme of reductien proposed during 
the present session been permitied, until this late 
day, to slumber upon the table ? 

Sir, it is because we have no confidence in their 
protessions that we are cumpelled to take the only 
means left us for redress, by restoring to the peo- 
ple of the South what this Democratic majority 
continues to exact from them. It is this consid- 
eration, the conviction that the surplus reverae, 
whether derived from the sales of the public prop- 
erty or from the operation of an oppressive and 
constitutional tariff, belongs to the people, and 
would be worse than wasted by being left to the 
disposal of this Government, that induced me to 
support the proposition last year for distributing 
it. Upon the same principles, antil the rulin 
party shall reduce the tariff, or take some effectua 
method for limiting the revenues to the just wants 
of the Government, I will vote for a distribution; 
I callita siatstaaien, because in truth no one ex- 
pects a dollar will ever be called for by this Gov- 
ernment. Only consider, sir, what would have 
been our present condition had the act of the last 
session not been passed. We found inthe Treas- 
ury, on the first day of January last, an unex- 
pended balance of about fourteen millions remain- 
ing of the sums appropriated for the service of the 
last year; about six millions more, it is thought, 
remained unexpended in the safe-keeping of the 

| disbursing officers. We distributed among States 
}about thirty-seven millions, making altogether 
about fifty-seven millions; add to this the esti- 
| mated amount of receipts into the Treasury during 
_ the current year, and you would have had an aggre- 
gate sum of ninety or one hundred millions of dol. 
| lar®, perhaps even more, to be disposed of at the 
present session. What, sir, should we havedone 
withit? We appropriated last year about twenty 
; millions more than could beexpended. Should we 
have been called upon still to increase our extrav- 
| agant and enormous appropriations to accumulate 
| still larger balances? Yes, sir, and then we should 
| have applied all that could not be wasted in useless 
fortifications, splendid custom-houses, high sala- 
ries, and corrupt jobs of every sort to carry on an 
unjust system of internal improvements in the 
| northern and western States, from which the 
southern people would, as usual, have derived 
little or no benefit. Sir, it is true, as the gentleman 
'from New York says, the people of the South 
have been gulled; they have been guiled with 
| promises of retrenchment long enough while suf- 
fering from the oppressive exactione of this Gov- 
| ernment, and have at length, [ trust, awakened to 
| & proper sense of their rights and of their interest. 
| A word, sir, in conclusion, on the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York,(Mr. Maxw,} 
| before me, proposing a distribution among the 
| States on the ratio of their representation on this 
'| floor. I had intended to vote for that amendment, 
| but further reflection has brought me toa different 
| determination. It doesnot adopt, any more than 
| the provisions of the deposit act which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, (Mr. Bett,] has preferred, 
| the ratio prescribed by the Constitution. That 
ratio, the ratio of federal numbers, as it is called, 
it is impracticable at this time to apply; and though 
some of the States, particularly the smaller ones, 
get under the deposit act more than their just pro- 
|| portion, and some consequently less, the standard 
| proposed by thegentieman from New York would, 
| Lam inclined to think, rather increase than lesgen 
|| the inequality. The new States at least would be 
|| Seriously injured by the change; and as exact jus- 
|| tice cannot . administered to all by eitMfer plan, f 
am willing to adopt that which most nearly ap- 
| proaches it, and which is likely to give the most 
general satisfaction. 
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CENSURE OF JOHN Q. ADAMS. || intending, on che present oceasi present occasion ion to 9 discuss at || they a at 

~- length the reasons upon which I deny the power 
| to Congress to abolish slavery in this District, I 
| will beg leave to remark that the relation of rep- 
| resentative and constituent does not exist between 
| the people of this District and Congress; we are 
February 7, 1837, | not their Representatives, and the rule which ap- 


; | plies in the States that, what the people dothrough 
On the Resolution | i to censure Mr. || their Representatives, they do by themselves, does 


| notapply here. I acknowledge that the grant of 
Mr. CALHOON said: The resolution proposes | legislative power to Congress over the District is 
to censure the member from Massachusetts for 


in very comprehensive terms. But still it is to be 
his conduct in this House in reference to a petition | considered that the power in this, as in every 


1] 
| 
purporting to befrom slaves. It is, therefore, in the } other case from the beginning of time, has been 
| 
| 
| 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Iw THE House or Representatives, 


first place, necessary to inquire what his conduct || conferred for the protection, and not for the destruc- 
has been. I will state, sir, my understanding of || tion, of the rights of property. Amongst the most 
it. The part which that gentleman has taken at || valuable of human rights is that of being secure 
the last and present session uf Congress, in regard || in property; and it is a perversion of every prin- 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of “Co- | |} ciple, which inall countries should be held sacred, 
lumbia, is well know to have been most extraor- || to use a power designed to protect the right of 
dinary. It should be noted that atthe last session | property for its destruction. When the Consti- 
the gentleman, in a speech which he made and || tution was formed, slavery existed in this District; 
published, declared his opinion to be, that Con- | it was known to ‘the Convention; and acknowl- 
ress had not only the power to abolish slavery || edged rightfully to exist by the Constitution; and 
in this District, but that it had the power, under || I contend boldly that to use a power intended to 
the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the States. | protect, so as to destroy the thing designed to be 
This wae the first, and, as far as Mr. C. was in- || protected, is a violation of principles sanctioned 
formed, the only instance in which such a power fy all ages, and of more force than the Constitu- 
had been claimed for Congress by any person, | tion itself. 
in any part of this Union. The consequence of | But it is contended by my colleague [Mr. 
publishing this opinion and claim of power from | Graves] that we cannot censure the member from 
@ person so distinguished, had been to increase to || Massachusetts without violating that provision of 
an alarming extent the efforts for abolition. And | the Constitution which secures the freedom of 
now, sir, we find it followed up bythe gentleman, | debate in this House. Sir, I do not think so. 
and attempted to be acted out, by receiving a peti- | The freedom of debate is secured to the members 
tion from slaves, and, as a member, attempting | of this House in the same manner that the free- 
legislat:ve action upon it, | dom of speech is secured to the citizens of this 

In regard to the right of petition, he would say | country; itisa right which may be abused in both 
that, in most countries, it was invaluable to the | cases. The tribunals for punishing an abuse of 
subject. It was the only mode in which the sub- this right are different—the House may punish a 
ject could reach the throne. But how is it in this | member, the courts may fine a citizen. Sir, (said 
country, where we have neither a throne nor a Mr. C.,) | am as much in favor of preserving the 
subject? Here, sir, the power is in the hands of | freedom of speech to the citizen, and the freedom 
the people. Oursisa representativeGovernment, of debate to the members of this House, as any 
in which the people most usually exert their) man, anywhere, but still, as a judge, 1 would fine 
power at the ballot-box; they certainly have the | a citizen for blasphemy or profane cursing and 
right of petition in its most ae sense; they || swearing; and, as u Representative, I will censure 
have more; they have the right of ‘* instruction;”” | a member for acts and words, or for either acts or 
thie right, however, is confined to the free white | words, which I believe are calculated to lead to 
4 pom of the country, in exclusion of slaves. || insurrection in the slave States of the Union. I 

t had always been so considered under our colo- || take the gentleman’s act of receiving a petitfon 
nial existence, under the Articles of Confederation, || from slaves, and officially asking a question of the 
and under the Constitution, from its adoption to |, Speaker, with a view to legislative action upon it, 
the present time. The history of the colonies may || coupled with his speech, as evidence that he is in 
be examined, and no case can be found where | correspondence with the slaves of this country to 
the right of petition for any purpose was claimed | an extent which calls for the rebuke and censure 
for, or attempted to be exercised by slaves. The || of this House. [| shall therefore vote for the res- 
Constitution of the United States does not alter || olution, but I shall do so more in pity than in 
- rule which had prevailed in regard to theright || malice. My course towards that gentleman will 

etition; it declares that Congress shall pass || relieve me from the imputation of improper mo- 

aw to abridge it; it exists ae the Constitu- || tives. 
i as it existed before, and is not enlarged by || 
that instrument. The Constitution of the United || 
States, so far from weakening the right of the | 
owner to his slaves, does expressly acknowledge | 
that right, by making slaves, to a certain extent, || 
the basis of representation and of taxation. 

The Constitution leaves the question of slavery 
as a mere domestic question for the States. Con- || 
gress has no power over it, none whatever; cer- 
tainly none so far as the States are concerned; 


FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. J. GRAVES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1837. 

| The motion submitted by Mr. Be.t, for leave to 
and, in my judgment, none so far as the District I] bring in a bill to secure the freedom of elections, 
of Columbia is concerned. My colleague (Mr.|, eing under consideration— 
Graves] and myself differ in regard to the power | Mr. GRAVES addressed the House as follows: 
of Congress to abolish slavery in this District. || Mr. Speaker: The highly distinguished gentle- 
He has very truly said that very distinguished | man from Tennessee, (Mr. Bext,] whom it is my 
individuals in all parts of the United States concur } lot to follow, in the speech with which he has 
with him in his views upon this question. [am not, | | just favored the House, in support of his motion 
upon this or any other question, to be influenced by | for leave to introduce this bill, has not only shown 
distinguished names. lam happy to know that | | a degree of research and preparation highly cred- 
do not stand alone in my views upon this subject in || itable to himself, and very edifying to the oie. 
Kentucky; so far from it, itis a fact that the Legis- | but has displayed a high order of ability, to which 
lature of Kentucky, at their last session, did, by |! it is the fortune of but few ever to attain. And I 
an almost unanimous vote, declare that Congrees | |, am not unapprised that it is bad taste for me to 
had no power over.the subject in the District of | follow in this debate, with the crude remarks 
Columbia. That Lepentsre did, moreover, in- | which | proposetosubmit. I had not determined 
struct the Senatorsand request the Representatives | to say a single wagd, until just before the hon- 
from that State to oppose all attempts at abolition | orable gentleman concluded his remarks; and I 
in this Digtrict. Others may do as they please; shall have to rely mainly on the impulse of the 
but eerie as I do most heartily, in the doc- | moment for what I may chance to say. 
trines of the Kentucky resolutions, shall useall || It would be premature at this stage of the bill 
my efforts to carry them into effect. Without’ to discuss ite details. I will not undertake to say 
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they are ait or wherein shen migh 
comsdad, atthistime. I do not they, mig ‘ 
for or against any single provision as it now staan 
and shall be happy to see adopted as map ‘ 
amendments as are calculated more perfec} 
secure the great objects of the bill. This . 
very important subject, and I grant you itis 
delicate as it is important; and | hope, at the 
proper stage, the details of this bill will be inves 
tigated and scrutinized with all that care and at 
tention which the solemn importance of the Bubjen 
so imperiously demands. For the present, "] 
shall only attempt to demonstrate that the rip, 
| ous evils enumerated in the preamble of the bill 
| do exist ina degree that threatens the overthroy 
of our free institutions; and briefly to urge upon 
the House the most obvious necessity of imme. 
| diate and efficient action upon the subject, 

Wherever the principles of civil liberty have 
been well understood, this has been thought 
subject of the most vital importance; and th 
severest penalties have been provided against of. 
cers of the Government bringing to bear any gor, 
of influence upon elections. Whenever the right 
| of electing law-makers has been well secured ty 
the citizen, that right has been protected ang 
guarded by legislative enactments, so as to render 
the choice of the people at the polls free from ij 
official control. For nothing could bea greater 
absurdity for a Government to guaranty to jts 
citizens the right to vote in choosing their rulers, 
and countenance the interference of any power 
whatever which is calculated in any degree to ip. 
terfere with or infringe upon the free exercise of 
that right. In Great Britain, the country from 
which we derive many of our notions of free 
government, where but one ef the three depart. 
ments of the law-making power is elective, tie 
most effective safeguards are thrown around the 
citizen at the polls, so as to render him as per. 
fectly free as it is possible to render him. As 
early as 1691 that Government was seen provid- 
ing heavy penalties against officers of Government 
attempting to exercise influence in elections. And 
| the same course of legislation has been followed 
up by Parliament to the year 1809, when the fine 
| for such interference was increased to £500, and 

many other disqualifications. 

In 180] the attention of Mr. Jefferson was called 
to this subject, and in a letter to Governor McKean 
he uses the following language: ** One thing] will 
‘say as to the future interference with elections, 
|*whether of State or General Government, by 
‘ officers of the latter, should be deemed cause of 
| removal, because the constitutional remedy by 
‘the elective franchise becomes nothing, if it may 
* be smothered by the enormous patronage of the 
‘Federal Government.”’ If the patronage of the 
| Federal Government was so enormous in 160), 
| when its annual expenses were comparatively 
| small, as to set at naught the elective franchise, 
| how great must be the danger now, that the 
| annual expenses are between thirty and forty 
millions of dollars, and the number of Feder! 
| officers multiplied in about the same proportion. 

Again, in 1829, the attention of this nation was 
| called to this subject, in the most solemn manoer, 
| by General Jackson, in his first inaugural address, 
| in which he employs the following language: 
‘‘ The recent demonstrations of pubiic sentimen! 
‘inscribe on the list of executive duties, in char 
‘acters too legible to be overlooked, the task of 
‘reform; which will require, particularly, the cor 
‘ rection of abuses that have brought the patronsgt 
‘ of the Federal Government into conflict with the 
‘freedom of elections.’? Anterior to this period, 
we had had six Administrations, embracing * 
| period of just forty years; and, from what | under- 
stand to be an authentic account, | have learn 
that during that period but seventy-four cfiicer 
were turned out of office; of which number nine 
instances, I think, occurred i in the Administratic® 
which immediately preceded that of General Jaci- 
son. And although this nation has no evident 
that a single one of those seventy-four officers 
was turned out for opinion’s sake, yet Genert! 
| Jackson, apprehending that such might have bee? 
| the case, and looking upon such an exercise © 
| power with all that horror which it is calculated 
so naturally to excite in the bosom of eve!) 
| patriot, deemed it his duty to bring the subject 
‘ before the country in this solemn form. 1” 
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lected; but, incredible to tell, in the first term of | 
hia Administration he hurled from office between 
sine hundred and one thousand officers; and from | 


that time up to this, his course upon this subject | 


has been onward, crushing, as it were, everything 


ke the freedom of elections, with the one hundred | 
thousand officers under his control. He, by the | 


exercise of this power, not only makes the officers 


slaves to his power, but also constitutes them so 


ih _. s 
. bear the fullest extent of their influence upon 


therisk of being proscribed and hurled from office. 
Sir, to witness the deleterious and demoralizing | 
effects of this practice is humiliating in the extreme, 
and threatens the most disastrous consequences to 


the country. 
West, the North, or the South, we need only to | 


Whether we live in the East, the | 


look around in the vicinity of our own residence, | 


and we see daily this influence of Iederal officers | 
brought.to bear on the freedom of our elections, 
In every county caucus, or State or national con- 
vention, we see the office-holders not only the 


prime movers, but most generally themselves con- | 


stituting two thirds of the conventions. I will | 
instance a single case of the great Democratic 


State convention in Ohio, which assembled at | 
Columbus on the oth of January, 1834, for the | 
purpose, amongst other party services, to nomin- | 


ate delegates to the Baltimore convention; then, | 


from a published account of the names of the. 


different officers, and of the offices they respect- | 


{ 


ively filled, it appears, of the one hundred and | 
seventeen members attending, one hundred and | 
six were Officers; and out of the nineteen congres- | 
sional committees appointed by that convention | 


for the State of Ohio, consisting of fifty-two mem- | 


bers, thirty were office-holders. I have no doubt, 


if the subject were looked into, quite as large a | 
proportion of office-helders would be found in the | 


numberless public meetings of this sort which we | 
constantly witness in the various other sections of | 


thiscountry. 
Now, when it is recollected that more than one 
twentieth of all our voters are, in effect, office-hold- 


ers of the Federal Government, either directly or | 


indirectly, upon the supposition that there are one 
hundred thousand office-holders, which includes, 


| ment. 


———— 
ial the precept of President Jackson when first || 


any efficient instruments in his hands to bring |. 


|| System is, that all men have equal privileges; and 
ail over whom they can exercise any control, at } 
| 


I suppose, all persons receiving a direct emolu- | 


ment from the Government, we may readily have 
a view of the tremendous power which a President 
may wield by executive power; having upon an 


average throughout the country, in every twenty || 


voters, one who is dependent on him for the bread 
upon which his wife and children have to depend 


for subsistence, and who knows the only reliance | 


for the continued favor of his Government is his | 


unceasing party services. Sir, under the practical 
operation of the present party discipline, the 
President has not only all the office-holders com- 


plete slaves to his power, but he also controls || 


rather an indirect, but still a very powerful in- | 


fluence over all the relations and friends of the 


office-holder; and he exercises, if possible, a still || 
more powerful influence by operating upon the | 


hopes of the numberless hungry applicants for 
office, outnumbering, by two or three fold, in all 


probability, the whole number of offices. In Great | 
Britain a number equal to one seventh part of all | 


the voters in the kingdom hold office, in conse- | 
quence of which it was seen there that a corrupt | 


and profligate King, holding the appointments to 


and removals from office in his own hands, might 


exercise a power over the vote of the citizens in- | 


consistent with liberty. To remedy this crying 
evil, every lover of liberty in the kingdom set 


about the work of reform, not by words but by | would now say to his commanding majority in 
acts, and poverees a most effectual remedy, which, | both Houses, exterminate this monster, liberate 


®8 was shown by the honorable member from 


Tennessee,atone sweep disfranchised office-holders 
to the number of fort 


| §* Now is the time to exterminate that monster 


| 


thousand, exceeding one | 


vote; I look upon it as a most sacred prerogative, 
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and ninety votes would have changed the result 
but I am not for extending it to slaves, for the | of the late presidential election in the States of 
suffrage of a slave would only be the reflected will | Louisiana, Mississippi, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
of his master. Extend to such a population this || ticut. The Federal officers in those States would 
high privilege, and you thereby only increase the | much exceed this number; and, if so, Mr. Van 
votes of the master to the full number of slaves | Buren surely did not receive the votes of a major- 
under his power. At this my democracy revolts; || ity of the free voters of those States. And can 
I hold that the poorest and humblest peasant at || any gentleman seriously contend that persons 
the ballot-box should have the same number of || holding office, and consequently under so much 
votes and the same power as that of the most po- || terror of the Executive of these United States, were 
tent nabob in the land. The great beauty in qur | independent voters in the late presidential elec- 
tion? 

I do not deny but that some of the subordinate 
Officers of the Government are of the Opposition, 
but I hesitate not to give it ae the result of my 
corps of official slaves free, or divest them of free _ deliberate opinion, that ninety-nine out of every 
suffrage, because it can do them no good, and, _ hundred of the offices worth having are held by 
under the control of a bad master, may do the || friends of the Administration, unless under pecu- 
country much harm. || liar circumstances, such as in some instances | 

Sir, whether useful legislation shall grow out of || have known, and many I have heard of, where 
this subject at this session or not, I for one am | the incumbent was required to vote for the Gov- 
resolved to stir the subject, and hackneyed as it | ernment candidate, and allowed the poor privilege 
may seem, as long as I retain my station here, be | of returning the name of a member of the Opposi- 
the consequences what they may, I will never | tion. Thereare many little cross-road post offices, 
cease my efforts, humble and unavailing as they || where the emoluments are literally nothing, and 
may prove, until some remedy shall be provided. || where there resides but one family; and in such 
For unless a change can be wrought from the || cases, | suppose, an Opposition man is occasion- 
present state of things, by which one man, by the || ally appointed to an office. 
money and patronage of the Government, con- || Gentlemen have solemnly asserted on this floor 
trols a half million of voters, this Government || that a majority—yea, I think the gentleman from 
has no charms for me. I may have in my nature | Indiana{Mr. Lane] said the other day—a large ma- 
the elements of a tyrant, but, thank God, not of a || jority of the office-holders under this Administra- 
slave. Sir, | am opposed to proscription for || tion are opposed to it, and cited, as a proof of the 
opinion’s sake, under any aspect in which the || assertion, that even here, in this District, a large 
subject can be presented, and against the slavish || majority of the clerks are in the Opposition. Sir, 
principle I swear eternal hatred, and wage an in- || I regret to hear such assertions made here, because 
terminable war. || I feel myself-constrained to assert, in my place, 

No candid man, unless shamefully ignorant of || that he who ventures such an assertion, says that 
the history of the times, can deny that, in this || which, in the very nature of the case, it is impos- 
the only entirely free form of government on |, sible he could know to be true; for I will venture 
earth, hundreds of thousands of the free-born || my existence that not a member on this floor 
citizens are enslaved in the most inexorable bond- || knows one twentieth part of the clerks in this city 
age by the patronage and money of the govern- | even by name, much less their politics. If I aa- 
| sert that to be true, of the truth of which, in the 

It is the duty of every patriot to stand by his || nature of the case, | could not know, surely I state 
country in this hour of trial, and call men and || that which is substantially untrue. Sir, the clerk- 
things by their proper names. I denounce that || ships in this District are much — after, for 
man as an enemy to his country and its Constitu- || the officers get well paid for all they do; and with- 
tion, let him be high or low, in or out of station, || out pretending to any knowledge on this subject 
who will either himself practice, or sanction in || other than what I infer from that which | have 
others the punishment, by means of Government || seen and known to exist elsewhere, | venture to 
power, of the citizen for voting at the polls ac- || say that not one out of twenty, if indeed there be 
cording to his own free choice. || one out of the whole number, openly acknowledges 

Cesar said, give me money, and I will buy | he is opposed to the Administration. I know, 
men; give me men, and I will conquer the world; sir, in confidential conversations with members of 


if equally honest should be equally esteemed. But 
unwilling as [ am to restrict the right of suffrage, | 
I unhesitatingly go either for making the whole 





he verified, to the entire satisfaction of the world, |; the Opposition, they sometimes freely unbosom 
this declaration. In his day, when there was less || themselves, and think as badly, and speak as un- 
light in the world, he bought men with money, || sparingly of the men and measures of the part 
and conquered with his men in the bloody field of || as I do, and yet say, notwithstanding, they call 
battle. in our day, men are bought with money, || themselves supporters of the Administration. Sir, 
and their masters conquer through the ballot-bor. || what I speak | know, and so do other members 
This new pass to conquest I am for barring against || on this floor. No, sir; tell me not that the clerks, 
every slave, and throwing open to every free- | here or elsewhere, in the employment of this Gov- 
man. || ernment, even if they Seeeere and condemn 
General Jackson, in his veto to the land bill, | both the men and measures of the Administration, 
said ‘* money is power;’’ this he declared to the || dace express it. I know it is not the case; but, 
world as his opinion, and I believe it is about the || upon the other hand, they are slaves, and fear to 
only political opinion which he has not changed. || speak the truth; and that is not half; their innocent 
In this he seems to have an abiding confidence; | daughters and wives are also afraid to epeak out 
and he has not only given a practical illustration || the truth. This I have,witnessed, and never be- 
of his belief in this opinion, but, in the late can- | fore did I behoid a spectacle that filled my soul 
vass for the Presidency, he has constrained all to || with so much disgust and loathing for their op- 
admit its truth. | pressors. The tendency of these things is dis- 
General Jackson, in his letter to Mr. Monroe, || graceful to the enlightened age in which we live. 
upon his elevation to the Presidency, said to him: || And, sir, I appeal to your party, who have unlim- 
|| ited power in both branches of this Congress, to 
| come forward, and give us a remedy for these 
| intolerable grievances. I invite you to look beck 
| to the history of the revolution of parties in all 
| Governments on earth, and say whether you can 
| always expect to keep in theascendency; whether 
_ you see nothing in the late presidential canvase 


| called party spirit.”” Would to God, sir, that he 


the hundred thousand whom executive patronage 
/and power have bound down in chains. 
Slavery begets meanness. Who has not beheld, 


seventh, as | remarked, of the entire voting popu- | for the last eight years, with grief and mortifica- | which should produce misgivings. Do you not 


lation of the kingdom. And such were the indig- | 


tion, the standard of public morals lowering its || see, with all of General Jackson's unrivaled pop- 


— murmurs in Parliament from all sides, both || once lofty top, until it is now prostrate in the dust? | ularity, and the $40,000,000 of surplus revenue, 
| | 


higs and Tories, when Lord North intimated |, Who has not seen truth, and virtue, and patrio- 


that he could not perceive the impropriety of a 


overnment officer exercising his personal in- | 


uence in elections, that the distinguished Lord | blighting power of proscription? 
could scarcely proceed with his remarks. 

Sir, I profess myself to bea Jeffersonian Demo- 
am for depriving no free white citizen of a 


crat; I 


| 


i} 
| 


i 


|| you were unable to carry for Mr. Van Buren @ 
tism—all that is beautiful and lovely in the land— || majority of the votes actually cast; and that your 
sinking, decaying, dying, beneath the onward and | success is attributable more to the weakness of 
| their adversaries, growing out of division among 

t appears from a slip which I cut from a news- | themselves, than to your own strength? Now, 


| paper, which purports to present an official return || that you must soon part with these two mainstays 


i from all the States, that a change of five hundred of your party, Jackson and the money, had you 
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fot better agree on terms before another contest? | 
Mr. Speaker, I think I fully understand the con- | 
fident, ardent, and perhaps too sanguine character | 
of my own organization. But, atter making all | 
due allowance for it, I feel the raost encouraging 
confidence that all is not yet gone, but that the || 
elements of a successful resistance are yet in full | 
and vigorous existence in this country; that it re- || 
quires the happening of no future event, out of || 
which new parties are to be formed, before suc- | 
ceas(ul resistance can be made. What proof need 

I adduce in support of this opinion other than the | 
result of the late presidential election, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it? True, there exist some 
differences on eubordinate points in the great | 
Whig party who opposed Mr. Van Buren; but 
these differences are mainly upon gone-by and 
now settled questions. And but one principle in the | 
late canvass animated that party; it was that Whig 
spirit which stood up for our free Constitution in | 
opposition to the ruthless march of spoils and of 
party. We were divided in opinion, sir, in differ- | 
ent portions of the Union,as to the most available || 
Opposition candidate upon whom to unite; the || 
consequence was, a want of that inspiring con- | 
fidence of success which is ever indispensable to 
bring the voters tu the polls. The people, how- 
ever, seeing no possible chance to elect at the polls 
either of the Opposition candidates, attended the | 
elections barely as a sort of homage to the Con- | 
stitution; many thousands, however, failed to | 
come out through despondency. Notwithstand- | 
ing all these disadvantages, Mr. Van Buren failed || 
to receive, by several thousand, a majority of the || 
votes actually given. If then, sir, with all the 
popularity of General Jackson, ali the patronage | 
of this Government,growing out ofappropriations, 
run up last year, in my opinion, specifically in 
reference to the then pending presidential election, 
to exceeding $38,000,000, three-fold as much as 
the average annual appropriations of any previous 
Administration in time of peace, together with 
$40,000,000 of surplus revenue, with which to buy | 
up the influence of all the venal banks in the | 
country, Mr. Van Buren failed to get a majority 
of the votes cast, 1 ask every candid mind does 
it not speak volumes for the purity of the people? 
and is it not conclusive proof to the Opposition 
that the elements of a successful resistance to the 
principles of spoils and plunder are with us; that || 
we should wait for the happening of no future 
event, out of which new parties are to be formed, || 
but fight on? Let the watch-word with every || 
patriot be victory or death! 

Friends of the Opposition, if, in selecting a can- 
didate under whose banner we are to rally in 
future, there be an unworthy member among us, 
whose attachment to any particular man, or whose 
personal views will cause him to stand out against || 
the choice of a majority of our friends, let him 
retire from our ranks, and take a station among 
those whose souls are more congenial with his 
own; he is not worthy of a station in the ranks of 
those who are now fighting the battles of the Con- 
stitution against corruption and bribery. We 
fight not for office, nor place, nor merely for the 
sake of ambition and victory; but for the restora- 
tion of those constitutional principles for which 
our fathers fought through the Revolution of 
76. He amongst us who fights foraless worthy | 
motive is not entitled to a station amongst us. | 
Whether in great political struggles, or on the 
bloody battle-field, oppressors cannot compete 
with equal numbers of the oppressed. Sir, the 
slaves of a tyrant’s power were taught by the op- 
pressed, on the field of San Jacinto, the folly of 
attempting to subjugate those whose hearts were 
imbued with the principles of freemen; and 1 now 
warn the advocates of party and spoils to profit | 
by the example. Under the fullest conviction of . 
the utter indefensibility of proscription, the most 
despicable of all political heresies, gentlemen of 
the Administration attempt to justify themselves, 
not upon principle, by alleging that the Opposition, 
if in their situation, would act as they do. This, 
sir, | humbly trust would never be the case; but, 
if it were, surely it would not render right that 
which is in and of itself so utterly wrong. 

Sir, l admit that in some of the State govern- | 
ments, where the opponents of this Agministra- 
tion have gained the ascendency, they have. to 
some partial extent, turned out of office their 
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political opponents. This, I admit to have been 
wrong in them, and I never wiil attempt to justify 
it, whether practiced by friends or enemies. If, 
however, any measure which in itself is wrong 
could possibly be excused, surely there is the best 
sort of apology for this impropriety in those States 
where the enemies of the Administration have 
been ground into the dust by Federal power, and 
been swept en masse from every office of the Fed- 
eral Government. It seems to be a natural im- 
pylse of our nation when stricken to strike back; 
when oppressed to resist oppression; and when it 





| is conducted upon the principles of ** spoils and 
_ plunder, 


** the savage mode of warfare, where 


neither sex, age, nor condition is spared, it would 


| be more than human, when pressed to the last 
extreme of desperation, not to carry the war into || 


the territory of the enemy, and even to use, ina 
spirit of revenge upon the oppressors, their own 
savage weapons; and as wrong as this may seem 


in our judgment upon principle, so long as frail | 
_ human nature remains what it is, it will to some 


extent be observed. 

But, sir, such policy is at war with every prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, and no true-hearted 
Whig, who understands the principles of his 


|| party, will ever approve this as a correct rule of 


action. Sir, when I say Whig, | mean every 
man, to whatever minor division he may belong, 
who stands up for the country and the principles 
cf our Constitution against the lawless assaults 


| which this Administration is committing upon all 


the dearest and most vital principles of free gov- 
ernment; and he who fights for spoils and plunder 


in our ranks is unworthy of his station, and should | 


take his stand in the ranks of those whose hearts 
are more congenial with his own. 


There is not an office-holder in this Government || 
_ toward whom I have one unkind feeling, and I 


regret that public duty requires of me to alludeto 
the case of any individual, particularly in my own 


region of country. As this subject has been vol- | 
untarily obtruded upon the notice of the House by || 
those who have, in debate here, assumed to take || 


upon themselves the defense of this Administra- 
tion, I, as a representative of the people, do not 


feel at liberty to consult my inclinations when || 


opposed to my convictions of duty. In Kentucky 


|| there are instances where appointments to office 


under this Administration have begn conferred on 


|| the most irresponsible characters, over the heads || 
In my own district, the office || 
of postmaster was conferred upon an individual | 
| who, though he had lived in the county for twelve 
|| or fifteen years, where he has from eight hundred 
| to a thousand political friends, could not procure a 
single individual who would go his segurity for 
|| paying over to the Government the proceeds of the 


of the best citizens. 


office. Sir, he had been notoriously and utterly 
insolvent for the last ten years, and yet he held the 


| Office for about six months; and at last, when he 


could not procure security, and was apprised he 
could not longer keep it without security, he very 
civilly did what every man that I ever heard speak 


of the subject predicted he would do when dis- || 
| missed. 


out of his hands, which the Postmaster General | 


ie kept whatever had not been drawn 


informed me in an official communication but the 
otherday. Thesum wassmall; itamounted butto 
eighty-six dollars and ninety cents. This is truly 
a very inconsiderable amount, but it answers to 
illustrate the degrading tendency of the policy of 
this Administration. In another instance the office 
of postmaster in a very respectable village was 
conferred on a man that had not credit to hire a 
horse to ride to his wedding, and was compelled to 
make the trip on foot. Sir, under such policy as 
has characterized this Administration, corruptions 
as naturally grow up as does vegetation spring 
forth in the spring. They imperiously demand 
some remedy. 

The most extravagant and high-wrought eulo- 
gies have been poured forth by gentlemen upon 
this floor on General Jackson and his administra- 
tion; and, in a tone approaching defiance, we are 


told, with all the solemnity for which the style of || 


the venerable gentleman from Louisiana is so re- 
markable, that General Jackson is not surpassed 
by Washington in the field, and Jefferson in the 
Cabinet. He said, woe be to that man whose name 
shall be found on the page of his country’s history 
as the accuser of Andrew Jackson! Sir, it was 
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not my pleasure that this subject should have | se 
brought up upon this occasion; but, as it has) . 
brought before the country, | am not the noe 
shrink from the responsibility of speaking wh \ 
think is the truth of any man; and, sir, with oo 
knowledge of the import of what [ am abou; ,. 
utter, and with the greatest possible deliberati., 
I say, that, if I were vain enough to suppose mr 
name would ever be handed down to poster; ; 
| the friend and defender of the liberties of my on 
try, there is no page of history which I shoy|d., 
much desire to occupy as that of pronouncing yp,» 
|| this floor, as an American Congressman, in ii, 
noontide of General Jackson’s administration, ),, 
| he has done more, in the short space of eight years, 
to lower the standard of public morals, to corryp, 
the source of all legitimate power, and subren 
|| the principles of civil liberty, without the spilling 
of blood, than any one man who has ever liye” 
Sir, this Government is, to every practical pur. 
pose, thoroughly revolutionized. All power is i, 
| the executive department. We have nothing by; 
| the forms of a free government left. But [ fe! 
| encouraged, from the late presidential election, t) 
| believe there is virtue and intelligence enough jy 
the people to reinvigorate with new life that skele. 
ton of the only free form of government on earth, 
| I will not, for a moment, ailow myself to douby 
that all is yet safe, if we but emulate the examp)s 
_ of our fathers, who bequeathed to us, at the price 
of much blood, this our beloved form of govern. 
ment. There is no one cause which will more 
| certainly produce its specific effect, than that the 
| proscriptive policy of this Administration, the 
turning out of office the incumbent for daring 
| vote according to his own free will, the punish. 
| ment of the citizen for opinion’s sake, unless ar. 
rested, must soon render this the corruptest Gov. 
| ernment on earth. Human nature is the same al! 
| over the earth, and is subject to be acted upon by 
| the same causes, whether in a free or despotic 
government. You will find most of vice and cor- 
ruption where there is most inducement to lead to 
crime, ond least to deter from its commission, 
| And let it not be supposed, because we have the 
| only truly free and republican form of governmen: 
on earth, that our citizens are incorruptible. Once 
| establish it as the constitutional doctrine that your 
| President has the power to remove for opinion’: 
| sake, and let public sentiment sanction it, and then 
give him what General Jackson had in the late 
presidential canvass, one hundred thousand offices 
at his disposal, with thirty-odd millions of appro- 
| priations to expend, and forty millions of surplus 
revenue in his hands, and if he-do not dictate and 
appoint his successor, it will be because he isa 
Washington, and not a Jackson. Thank God, 
| these principles are not yet sanctioned by the 
| people of these United States; but whenever they 
| are, | now proclaim it, that, believing such a gov 
| ernment not worth preserving, I will be for revo- 
| lution; yes, sir, a revolution, purified by the blood 
| of every traitor who dares to mention such ruit- 
ous, damning principles. 
Sir, it has been said here, on this floor, that 
| General Jackson should have swept from office 
every opponent. This doctrine for a while was 
| too chilling for this meridian. It first made i's 
appearance at a distance, in a northern clime, a 
ominous region, I fear; it was thrown out as 
| feeler, first, I believe, in the State from which the 
| President-elect comes. Now, sir, we find it at- 














| vocated in every section of the country, and acted 
| upon as the governing rule of this Administration. 
| It is not the doctrine of the Constitution; and 10 
| man, it seems to me, can believe it is. Go, si" 
| to the framers, the authors of the Constitution. 
| Go to that great man, Jefferson, who draughtel 
, your Constitution, and what do you learn? With- 
| out one exception, the language of all who have 

spoken upon this subject pronounces this to bes" 
| unconstitutional power; that he who, as Pres! 
| dent, would dare to practice it, should be im- 
| peached and hurled from office. Shall I insultthe 
_ understanding of this House by stopping to prové 
that every man should be as free and as unre 
| strained in the natural bent of his inclinations * 
| the ballot-box, as the water that flows along the 

downward current. Once settle it that your Pres! 
| dent has the constitutional power, and that publ: 
"sentiment sanctions its exercise to hurl from off 
"every incumbent who votes against the Gover™ 
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nat candidate, and you not only make slaves, 
in the mode already pointed out, of one fourth of 
your yoters, but you will have arrayed under the 
control of one man’s will, a mighty host to war 
against the bulwarks of public liberty. 

"ifthe President does not derive from the Con- 
stitution the power to turn out officers on political 
»rounds, from whence does he derive this most | 
siarming prerogative to take the money of the peo- | 
ye intrusted to him as a public servant, solely 
to promote the public good, to gratify his own 
personal malignity in the punishment of an enemy, 
orto gratify his private and individual attachments | 
to a political favorite who has won his favor by 
fawning, flattering, and lying? Sir, he derives it 
from the same source that the outlaws of every 
pation derive the prerogative of committing piracy 
on the high seas; the same from whence the high- 
way robber derives the prerogative to demand of 
the traveler his purse under the penalty of death; | 
the same source from which I, as the employed 
agent of a company that had intrusted me with 
$30,000,000, to be laid out and expended by me 
mm a specific way for their benefit, would derive 
the prerogative to use their means as an engine to 
oppress a personal enemy, or to divide it among 
my friends or children, which is simply the pos- 
session of the physical power, the brute force. 
Just as well might General Jackson march the 
regular army, of which he is, by virtue of his 
station, commander-in-chief, to the doors of this 
Capitol, and demand the head of every member or 
Senator who has dared to speak the truth of him, 
as to wreak his vengeance, or that of some un- 
principled subaltern, upon the helpless officer, by 
hurling him from his station, for daring to dis- 
charge his constitutional rights at the polis. Yes, 
a thousand times better would it be for the country; 
for in the one case, the people would see and un- 
derstand the object of the movement, and would 
fly to the rescue, and deal out summary vengeance 
on such a blood-thirsty despot; whilst, in the 


other case, the same object is attained by the con- | 
centration of all power in the hands of one man, | 


but in a secret, sly, and insinuating mode, which 
it seems the acuteness of the public vision has not 
yet soclearly discerned. If the King of England 
or France, were thus openly to require that every 
office-holder, under the penalty of dismissal from 
office, should vote in elections of members to Par- 
liament, or Chamber of Deputies, for the candidate 
of his office, it would produce an instantaneous 


convulsion; and nothing short of the head of the |, 
King would pay the penalty. Sir, even in those | 


kingly governments, their laws and constitution 
guard most sedulously the freedom of their elective 
franchise. Here the officeris turned out who fails 
to the fullest extent of his influence in favor of the 
Government candidate. 


BRIGS COMET, ENCOMIUM, ETC. 


REMARKS OF HON J. C. CALHOUN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In Senate, February 14, 1837, 


On the Correspondence of our Government with 
that of Great Britain, in relation to the case of 
the Brigs Comet, Encomium, and Enterprise. 


Mr. CALHOUN said that it would be remem- 
bered that on his motion a resolution was adopted 
requesting the President to communicate to the 
Senate the correspondence between this Govern- 
mentand that of Great Britain in relation to the 
case of the brigs Encomium and Enterprise. He 


held in his hand the message of the President in| 


answer to the resolution, from which he found 
that there was another case (ihat of the Comet) 
of a similar character, of which he was not aware 
when he made his motion, and which occurred as 
far back as 1832. He had read with care the cor- 
respondence, but he must say with very little 
Satisfaction—it was all on one side. Our Execu- 
tive has been knocking—(no, that is too strong a 
term )—tapping gently at the door of the British 
Secretary, to obtain justice for these five years, 
Without receiving an answer, and this in the plain- 
est case imaginable. It was not his intention to 
censure those who had been intrusted with the 
Correspondence on our part. They had written 
enough, and more than enough; but truth com- 
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Brigs Comet, Encomium, and Enterprise —Mr. Calhoun. 


Senate. 


pelled him to say the tone was not high enough, ciple, an equal right? And if the former forbide 
considering the injustice to our citizens, and the | one individual from having property in enother 
outrage on the flag and honor of the Union. His | individual, does not the other equally forbid one 
remarks were intended more especially for the nation holding dominion over another? How in- 
latter part of the correspondence, after the long consistent would it be in Great Britain to withhold 
delay without an answer from the British Gov- redress for injustice to our citizens committed in 
ernment. At first, in so plain a case, little more the West Indies, on the ground that persons cou!d 
could be thought necessary thana plain statement not be property, while in the East Indies she ex- 
of the facts, which was given in a very clear and — ercised unlimited dominion over more than a hun- 
satisfactory manner in the letter of the President | dred millions of human beings, whose labor she 
elect in the case of the Comet. controls as effectually as our citizens do that of 
Without repeating what he said on the ifitro- their slaves? It is not to be credited that she will 
duction of the resolution, he would remind the venture to assume, in her relation with us, @ prin- 
Senate of the facts of the case in the briefest man- ciple so utterly indefensible, and which could not 
ner possible. ‘The three brigs were engaged in but expose her to imputations which would make 
the coasting trade, and among other passengers, her sincerity questionable. This she must see, 
had slaves on board, belonging to our citizens, and to the fact that she does he attributed her long 
who were sending them to the southwestern States and obstinate silence. 
with a view to settlement. The Enterprise was But it may be asked, why, then, does she not 
forced, by stress of weather, into Port Hamilton, | make reparation at once in so clear a case? why 
Bermuda, where the slaves on board were forcibly | not restore the slaves, or make ample compensa- 
seized and detained by the local authorities. The tion to their owners? He could imagine but one 
other two were wrecked on the Keys belonging | motive. She had among her subjects many whose 
to the Bahama Islands, and the passengers and | fanatical feelings on this subject she was unwilling 
crew taken by wreckers, contrary totheir wishes, | to offend; but while respecting the feelings of her 
into Nassau, New Providence, where the slaves | subjects, blind and misdirected as they are, she 
shared the same fate as at Bermuda. ought not to forget that our Government is also 
‘These were the essential facts of the case. He bound to respect the feelings of its citizens. Let 
did not intend to argue the questions that grew | her remember that, if to respect the rights which 
out ofthem. There was, indeed, little orno ground | our citizens have over their slaves be offensive to 
for argument. Noone in the least conversant with | any portion of her subjects, how much more so 
the laws of nations can doubt that these vessels | would it be to our citizens for our Government to 
were as much under the protection of our flag, acquiesce in her refusal to respect our right to 
while on their voyage, proceeding from one port establish the relation which one portion of our 
of the Union to another, as if they were in port, | population shall have to another, and how unrea- 
lying at the wharves, within our acknowledged | sonable it would be for her to expect that our 
jurisdiction. Nor is it less clear that, forced as | Government should be more indifferent to the 
the Enterprise was by stress of weather, and taken | feelings of its citizens than hers to any portion of 
under the circumstances that the passengers and — her subjects. He, with every lover of his coun- 
crews of the other two were, into the British do- | try on both sides, desired sincerely to see the 
minions, they lost ‘none of the rights which be- || peace and harmony of the two countries pre- 
, longed to them while on their voyage on the ocean. || served; but he held that the only condition on 
So far otherwise, so far from losing the protection || which they could possibly be preserved was that 
which our flag gave them while on theocean,they | of perfect equality, and a mutual respect for their 
had superadded, by their misfortunes, the ad- | respective institutions; and he could not but eee 
ditional rights which the laws of humanity extend || that a perseverance ii, withholding redress in these 
to the unfortunate in their situation, and which are || cases must, in the end, disturb the friendly rela- 
regarded by ail civilized nations as sacred. Itfol- || tions which now so happily exist between the 
lows, as a necessary consequence, thatthe munic- || two countries. 
ipal laws of the place could not divest the owners || He hoped, on resuming the correspondence, our 
of the property which, as citizens of the United | Government would press the claim for redress in 
States, they had in the slaves who were passen- | a manner far more earnest and becoming the im- 
gers in the vessels; and yet, as clear as is thiscon- || portance of the subject than it has heretofore done. 
clusion, they were forcibly seized and detained by || It seemed to him that a vast deal too much had 
the local authorities of the islands, and the Gov- | been said about the decision of the courts and the 
‘ ernment of Great Britain, after five years’ negotia- | acts of the British Government than ought to have 
tion, has not only withheld redress, but has not been. They have little or nothing to do with the 
even deigned to answer the often-repeated applica- | case, and can have no force whatever against the 
tions of our Government for redress. We are thus | grounds on which our claims for justice stand. 
left by its silence to conjecture the reason for so ieeate binding on their own subjects, or for- 
extraordinary a course. eigners voluntarily entering her dominions, they 
On casting his eyes over the whole subject, he | can have no binding effect whatever, where mis- 
could fix on but one that had the least plausibility, | fortune, such as in these cases, placed our citizens 
and that resting on a principle which it wasscarce- within her jurisdiction. 
ly credible that a Government so intelligent could If they be properly presented, and pressed on 
assume: he meant the principle that there could | the attention of the British Government, he could 
not be property in persons. It was not for him to | not doubt but that speedy and ample justice would 
object that Great Britain, or any other country, be done. It could not be withheld but by an 
should assume that or any other principle it might | open refusal to do justice, which he could not 
think proper, as applicable to its subjects; but he | anticipate. As to himself, he should feel bound, 
must protest against the right to adopt it as appli- | as one of the representatives from the slavehold- 


| cable to our country or citizens. It would strike | ing States, which had a peculiar and deep interest 


at the independence of ourcountry, and would not _ in the question, to bring this case annually before 
be less insulting than outrageous, while it would | Congress, so long as he held a seat on the floor, 
|| ill become a nation that was the greatest slave- if redress shall be so long withheld. 
holder of any on earth, notwithstanding all cant 
about emancipation, to apply such a principle in 
her intercourse with others. It is time to speak 
out boldly on this subject, and to expose freely — 
the folly and hypocrisy of thosewhoaccuseothers PFBRBATE IN THE SENATE.* 
of what, if there be guilt, they are more guilty 
'| themselves. Ours is not the only mode in which December 21, 1836. 
| man may have dominion over man. The princi-; Mr. Carnoun, of South Carolina, agreeably to 
| ple which would abrogate the property of ourciti- _— notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce 
| zens in their slaves would equally abrogate the | the following bill: 
| dominion of Great Britain over the subject nations | 4 B11,1, to extend the provisions of certain sections therein 
under her control. If one individual can have no named of the act of the 23d June, 1636, regulating _ 
property in another, how can one nation, whichis | oe we that may be in the Treasury on 
1} mer —— anes nen | Beit ta he. That the money which shall be in the 
| which involves the highest right of property, over Treasury of the United States on the Ist day of January, 
_another? [f man has, by nature, the right of self-  j438 reserving the sum of $5,000,000 shall be deposited 
|| government, have not nations, on the same prin- wth the several States, on the terms and according to the 
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| 


would have to be refunded. The eainne held || the contrary, he had always been the fr 


provisions of the 13th, 14th, and 15th sections of the act to | me 
out language of this kind when he acknowledges || those establishments. He thought at the ti . 


regulate the deposits of the public money, approved the 
93d day of June, 1836. 
Mr. CALHOUN, in introducing the bill, ob- 


| 
| that the income of the year would be $24,000,000. || the reduction provided for in the bill had a that 
served that he had not asked leave to introduce | 


t been 


Mr. C. said he would be glad to see the Admin- || made to take place as fast as it might have been 


istration with such an income, venture to call || But the terms of the bill formed the only .:ound 
upon the States to pay back the moneys they had || on which the opposing interests could arree and 
| received. No Administration would venture the || he, as representing in part one of the southern 
call, except in the case of a foreign war, in which || States, had accepted it, believing it, on the 
the next year, after allowing for very liberal ap- | case these deposits would prove a timely and pre- to be the best arrangement which could be e 
ropriations on all proper subjects of expenditure. || cious resource. With proper management, they | yet he saw (it did not, indeed, require mu 
haa the calculations he had made, he was con- || would enable the Government to avoid the neces- 
vinced that the amount of this surplus would not || sity, at the commencement of a war, of resorting 
fall short of eight millions of dollars. || to war taxes and loans. All those gentlemen, and | the bayonet rather than yield an inch, who, wher 
He was fully aware that the Secretary of the | he saw several of them around him, who were |, injurious effects of the surplus should be felt, would 
Treasury, in the report submitted by that officer || here at the commencement of the last war, would | throw the responsibility on those who supported 
to Congress, had taken a very different view; yet | well remember the difficulty and embarrassment | the bill. Seeing this, Mr. C. had determined that 
Mr. C, thought he hazarded little when he said || which attended the operation of raising therevenue | it should not be thrown upon him. He had there. 
that on this subject the Secretary was certainly || from a peace to a war establishment. || fore risen in his place, and, after calling on the 
mistaken, He knew, indeed, that formerly such || Assuming, then, that there would be a surplus, | stenographers to note his words, he had declared 
an assertion from a member of Congrees, in rela- || the question presented itself as to what should be | that he had voted for that bill in the same man- 
tion to the highest fiscal officer of the Government, || done with it. The question Mr. C. would not | ner, and no other, that he did for all other bills 
would have been deemed adventurous; but so || now attempt to argue. The discussion of it at| and that he held himself no further personally 
vague, 80 uncertain, so conjectural, and so very || this time would be premature and out of place. || pledged in its passage than in any other. Mr.(. 
erroneous had been the reports from that Depart-|| He proposed to himself a more limited object, || was therefore at perfect liberty to select his posi- 
ment, for two or three years last past, that he || which was to state the points connected with this || tion, which he would now state. We of the South 
could not be considered as risking much in taking || subject, which he considered as established; and | had derived incalculable advantage from that act; 
such a position. That in this remark he did no || to point out what was the real issue at present. | and, as one belonging to that section, he claimed 
injustice to the Secretary of the Treasury, (toward || One point was perfectly established by the pro- | all those advantages to the very last letter. The 
whom he cherished no personal hostility or un- || ceedings of the last session—that, when there was || act had reduced the income of the Governmen 
kind feeling whatsoever,) he would take the || an unavoidable surplus, it ought not to be left in || greatly. Few, he believed, were fully aware of 
liberty of presenting to the Senate the estimates || the Treasury, or in the deposit banks, but should | the extent to which it had operated. It wasa 
made by that officer for the present year, in De- | be deposited with the States. It was not only the |, fact, which the documents would show, that the 
cember last, and comparing with it the actual || most safe, but the most just, that the States should || act of 1628 arrested at the custom-house one half 
result, as now ascertained from the Secretary’s || have the use of the money in preference to the | in value of the amount of the imports. The im- 
own report, made the present season. [iis esti- | banks. This, in fact, was the great and leading | ports at that time, deducting reshipments, were 
mate of the receipts from all sources, including || principle which lay at the foundation of the act of || about $65,000,000 in value, out of which the Gov. 
the public lands and every other branch of the || jast session—an act that would forever distinguish || ernment collected about $32,000,000 in the gross, 
revenue, amounted to $19,750,000; whereas the | the Twenty-Fourth Congress—an act which will || The imports of the last year, deducting reship. 
report stated those receipts to have amounted to | go down with honor to posterity, as it had obtained || ments, amounted to $120,000,000, which, if the 
$17,691,898, presenting a difference in the estimate | the almost unanimous approbation of the present | tariff of 1828 had not been reduced, would have 
for a single year, of $27,941,898. Thus the ex- | day. The passage had inspired the country with || given an increase of $60,000,000, instead of some. 
cess of the actual receipts had exceeded the esti- | new hopes. It had been beheld abroad as a mat- | thing upwards of $21,000,000. He claimed not 
mate by more than one third of the whole amount || ter of wonder; a phenomenon in the fiscal world; || the whole difference for the compromise, but up- 
of the estimate. Each of the great branches of || such as could have sprung out of no institutions || wards of $20,000,000 may be fairly carried to its 
revenue—the customs and the public lands—ex- || but ours; and which went in a powerful and im- || credit. Under this great reduction, we of the 
ceeded the estimate by millions of dollars. || pressive manner, to illustrate the genius of our | South began to revive. Our business began to 
Again: the Secretary had estimated the balance || Government. thrive and to look up. But the compromise act 
at the end of the year, then within four weeks of || fe considered it no less fully established that 1 had not yet fully discharged its functions. Its 
its termination, at $18,047,598; whereas the re- || there ought to be no surplus, if it could be avoided. || operation would continue until the revenue should 
port showed that the balance actually amounted |! The money belonged to those who made it, and || be brought down till no duty should exceed twenty 
to $26,749,803, being an error of $8,702,250 for || Government had no right to exact it unless neces-|| per cent. ad valorem, and the revenue be reduced 
that short period. How these errors arose, whether | sary. What, then, was the true question at issue? i to the actual wants of the Government. But, 
from negligence or inattention, or whether they || It was this: can you reduce the revenue to the | while he claimed for the South all these very im- 
were made purposely to subserve certain political || wants of the people?—he meant in a large political } portant advantages, Mr. C. trusted he was too 
views, it was not for him to say; but they were | sense. Could the reduction be made pihent an || honest, as well as too proud, while he claimed 
sufficient to show that he ran no very formidable || injury that would more than countervail the ben- | those benefits on her part, to withhold whatever 
hazard in venturing to say that the views of the || efit?’ The President thought it could be done; || advantage the North may derive from the com- 
Secretary, in respect to what was yet future, | and Mr. C. hoped he was correct in that opinion. || promise. His position, then, on the question of 
might be erroneous. || If it be practicable, then, beyond all question, it || reduction, was to follow, and not to lead; and 
ut further: the Secretary, in his report last || was the proper and natural course to be adopted. || such he believed to be the true position of the 
ear, had estimated the available means of the | It was under this impression that he had moved || South. If it be the wish of other sections to re- 
reasury for the current year at $37,797,598; they || to refer this part of the President’s message to the || duce, she will cheerfully follow, but I trust she 
were now ascertained to have been $74,441,701, || Committee on Finance. He not only considered || will be the last to disturb the present state ot 
exhibiting the small error of $46,644,104. We | that as the appropriate committee, but there were || things. e 
might search the fiscal records of all civilized na- || other reasons that governed him in making the || Having thus clearly defined his own position, 
tions, and would not find, in the compass of his- || reference. A majority of that committee were Mr. C. said he would venture a suggestion. If 
tory, an error so monstrous. He stated this with known to be hostile to the deposit bill, and would, | the manufacturing interests would listen to the 


this bill without satisfying himself that there 
would be a large surplus of the public revenue 
remaining in the Treasury at the termination of en 
fected. 


: ve ch of 
| prophetic spirit) that there were those who ae 


|| then ready to collect the tariff at the point of the 








no feelings of ill-will towards the Secretary, but | therefore, do all in their power to avoid the possi- } voice of one who had never been their enemy, he 


with emotions of shame and mortification for the | bility of having a surplus. If, then, that com- | would venture to advise them to a course which 
honor of the country. How must errors like || mittee could not effect a reduction, then it might | he should consider as wise on all sides. 
these appear in the eyes of foreign nations? How || be safely assumed as impracticable. If they could || It is well known (said Mr. C.) that the compro- 
would they look to posterity ? j agree on a reduction, the Senate no doubt would i mise act makes very great and sudden reduction 
But he was not yet done. The Secretary esti- || readily concur with them. _ in the years 1841 and 1842. He doubted the wis- 
mates the expenditures of the year at $23,103,444, There was one point on which the committee || dom of this provision at the time; but those who 
whereas they turned out to be $31,435,032, || need have no apprehension, that any reduction | represented the manufacturing interest thought it 
making a difference of $8,331,588. He estimates || they might propose to make would be considered |, was safer and better to reduce more slowly st 
the balance in the Treasury at the end of this year | by the South as a breach of the compromise act. | first and more rapid! at the termination of the 
at $14,500,000. He now admits that it will equal | Her interest in that act is not against the reduc- || term, in order to avoid the possibility of a shock 
$43,005,669, making an error of $28,505,669, and || tion, but the increase of duties. If it be thepleas- | at the commencement of the term. He thought 
this notwithstanding he had made an under esti- | ure of other sections to reduce, she will certainly || experience had clearly shown that there could be 
mate of the expenditure of more than eight mil- || not complain. || no hazard in accelerating the rate of reduction 
lions, which, if added as it ought to be, would || Mr. C. said he would take this occasion to de- || now, in order to avoid the great and rapid descent 
make a mistake of nearly thirty-seven millions. || fine with exactness the position he occupied in | of 1841 and 1842; and in this view it seemed to 
The Secretary, however, had profited by the || regard to the compromise. He stood personally, || him that it would be wise to distribute the remain- 
errors of last year. The estimates in the present || without pledge or pligh‘sd faith, as far as that | ing reduction equally on the six remaining years 
report were somewhat nearer to the truth, but) act was concerned. He clearly foresaw, at the | of the act. It was, however, but a suggestion. 
were still far removed from it. And, indeed, 80 || time that bill passed, that there would be a sur- 1 Mr. C. observed, that had not this been the 
emali was the amount in which he had profited, | plus of revenue in the Treasury. He knew that |' short session of Congress, he should have post: 
that he had risked an opinion that the expenditure || result to be unavoidable, unless by a reduction so || poned the introduction of the present bill, and 
would exceed the income, so that, of the sum | sudden as to overthrow our manufacturing estab- | awaited the action of the Committee on Finance. 
which had been deposited with the States, @ por- | lishments—a catastrophe which he sincerely de- || But it was possible that committee might find t 
tion, amounting to between two and three millions, sired to avoid. Whatever might be thought to | impracticable to reduce the revenue; and as there 
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| 6 hs of the session left, if || 
about two months o e session left, if | 

ate were not effected in the mean time,a | 
_ e surplus might be left in the Treasury, or | 
siber in the deposit banks—left there to disturb || 
a disorder the currency of the country; to cher- || 
sok and foster a spirit of wild and boundless spec- || 
plation, and to be wielded for electioneering pur- || 
oses. A standing surplus in the deposit banks || 
was almost universally condemned. The Presi- | 
dent himself had denounced it in his message, and | 
Mr. C. heartily agreed with him in every word || 
he said on the subject. — | 
Before sending the bill to the Chair, he would || 
take the liberty of expressing his hope that the || 
subject would be discussed in the same spirit of 
moderation as had characterized the debates upon || 
it last year. It was a noble example, and he || 
hoped it would be followed. Let the subject be |, 
argued on great public grounds, and let all party | 


ood of the country. Yet he would say to the 
friends of the Administration, that it was not from |, 
any fear, on party ground, that he uttered this 
eentiment; for he believed there was no subject || 
which, in the hands of a skillful opposition, would | 
be more fatal to power. 

The bill was, by consent, read twice; when | 
Mr. CALHOUN moved that it be made the order |, 
of the day for Monday next. He saw no neces- 
sity for its commitment. i . 

Mr. CLAY was extremely unwilling to inter- || 
rapt for a moment (and he would only interrupt || 
for a moment) the progress of the debate expected || 
to proceed to-day. But, from the numerous in- || 
dications which had been given of a purpose to | 
disturb the compromise act, and from the direct 1 
allusion to the subject which had just been made, || 








he felt himself called upon to say one word. Con- || 
sidering the circumstances under which that act | 
passed, the manner through this body, the accla- | 
mation with which it ran through the House, the 
cordial reception with which it was greeted by 
every part and every interest in the country, he 
did not think that it ought to be lightly touched. 
In faith of adherence to the provisions of that act, 
large investments have been made, and under its 
beneficent operation every interest has prospered, 
the manufacturing not less than other great inter- 
ests. The whole country has looked to the in- | 
violability of the act; the messages of the Presi- | 
dent; the reports from the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury; the declarations of members of Congress | 
upon this floor and that of the other House, all | 
heretofore have united in stamping upon it that 

| 





character. Strictly speaking, he was aware that 
Congress possessed the power to repeal or modify 
the act, but in his opinion it could not be done 
without something like a violation of the public 
faith. He had foreseen, at the period of the pas- 
sage of the act, the probability of a large surplus 
beyond the wants of the Government, economic- | 
ally administered, and he had endeavored, simul- || 
taneously with the passage of the act, to provide | 
for it by the introduction of the land bill. That i 
bill had passed Congress, but unfortunately-had 
encountered the veto of the President. If that bill 
had received his sanction, there would have been 
no surplus at the last session, none now, prob- || 
ably none hereafter, to divide and distract us; for | 
it was from the proceeds of the public lands that | 
the surplus arose. If the land bill which passed | 
atthe last session of the Senate had become a | 
law, it would have distributed among the several 





| 


| the hands of speculators. 
| remedy had not met the evil. The distribution 


| expressed a desire to create and distribute a sur- 


a 
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to the Committee on Finance; and in supporting 
his motion observed that he had been one of those 


| who voted against what was now openly avowed 


to be adistribution bill. Since the money had | 
been distributed, some of the largest States had 
already come forward and applied to Congress for | 
the repeal of that section of the bill which provided 
for the refunding of the money by the States when 
it should be needed by the General Government. 
He would remind the Senate that the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] 
who had been one of the authors and advocates 
of this measure, did expressly tell the Senate 
that it would be but a single operation; and when 
the Senate were warned that that bill would be 
only a precedent for the distribution policy in 
future, the distinguished Senator had assured them 
of the contrary, and had insisted that it was a 
single and solitary measure, intended only to meet 
a contingency. Yet, what was the Senate now 


of future distribution. Mr. W. really thought 


| that such a proposition demanded examination by | 


some committee, and he hoped the Senate would 
not consent to take a leap in the dark. The 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina had 


| presented asone ground of his opposition to letting 


the public money remain in the deposit banks, a 
desire to prevent the public land from passing into 
But the gentleman’s 


bill had not prevented the monopoly of the public 
lands by speculators, nor would it ever prevent it. 


| If the gentleman did really desire to obviate that 


evil, let him join in recommending that part of the 

President’s message which proposed to limit the | 
sale of the public lands to actual settlers. Should || 
this recommendation be adopted, there would re- 
main no surplus to be distributed. For how was || 
the surplus created? By referring to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it would be found 
that, in the first three quarters of the last year 
$20,000,000 had been paid into the Treasury for 
the public lands, which was at the rate of about 
$25,000,000 a year. Yet, what portion of this 
amount was needed for actual settlers? Not more 
than $5,000,000; or, according to an estimate made 
by the chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, not over $8,000,000. Thus there would 


double the amount of the surplus predicted by the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina. Lethim 
then adopt the President’s recommendation, and 
the evil apprehended could not take place. But | 
should the Senate pass the bill which had now | 
been introduced, they would have passed the Ru- 
bicon, and the distribution policy would, in spite 
of all opposition, become the settled policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. W. called upon the Senate and upon the 
country to remark that they were now invoked 
by the gentleman from South Carolina to create 
a surplus for the purpose of distribution. 

Mr. CALHOUN, in reply, complained of 
having been entirely misstated by the Senator 
from Mississippi. He had not invoked the Senate 
to any such act, nor had he said anything like it. | 
But he had said that no Administration could 
honestly plead any necessity for demanding back 
the deposits from the States, unless in the contin- 
gency of a foreign war. So far from having 


| plus, he had, on the contrary, expressly declared 


States a larger sum than will be deposited in their || that he should greatly prefer a reduction of the | 


treasuries under the deposit act. 

Mr. C. said that he knew well that the pre- 
servation of the compromise act did not depend 
upon him. Ee well knew that its fate was in the 
hands of a majority of the Senate, as now consti- 
tuted, and a majority of the House. But if they | 
choose to repeal it, or to make any essential alter- 
ation in the measure of protection secured by that 
act, he could only deeply regret the reopening of 
wounds which had been so happily healed. He 
can coéperate in no such object, but shall, for 
himeelf, steadily oppose any material change of 
the provisions of the act, and insist upon that 
eMcacious and complete remedy for a surplus 
Which is to be found in the land bill, or upon 
Some other competent remedy, which will not 
unsettle all the great business of the country. 

Mr. WALKER moved that the bill be referred 





| revenue, if it could be safely effected; and he had | 
| expressed his willingness to send the bill to a_ 
| committee opposed to his own views, that if pos- | 


| sible, this might be effected. Yet the gentleman | 


accused him of a design to create a surplus. 

| ‘The gentleman had again said that one of the 
| arguments urged by him in favor of the distribu- | 
| tion bill had been, that the deposit of the public | 
| money in banks was a great instrument of fraud | 
: speculation. This was a great mistake. He | 


an act of Congress than an executive measure. | 
The President deemed the evil so great, and the 
remedy so specific, that he had ventured on a| 
great stretch of power to realize the object. Now, | 
after what the President had said on thie subject, | 


| never known before. 


had said no such thing. The President, however, |, 
had undertaken to legislate on the subject, and || 
had issued an order, which was much more like || 
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any man who should vote to leave the public 
money in the deposit banks stood openly convicted 
of being in favor of speculators. 

Mr. C. hoped the Senator would not persist in 
his motion to refer the bill to a committee which 
he knew to be utterly opposed to it Nothing 
could be more unparliamentary. He hoped the 


gentleman would at least indulge him with a 


special committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, without expressing any 
Opinion on the merits of the bill, was in favor of 
its commitment. The subject extended itself into 
sO many ramifications, was so complex and so 
extensive, that no leading measure ought to be 
adopted in relation to it, without its previously 
undergoing the careful investigation of a com- 
mittee. ‘here were two counter projéls now 
before the Senate which were essentially incom- 
patible with each other. One had been reported 
by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
which en Sy to distribute the proceeds of the 
public lands among the States on certain condi- 
tions; the other to deposit the surplus that might 
accrue, under the provisions of the bill of the last 
session. Both these plans, it was obvious, could 


_ not prevail; while the President had recommended 


the sale of the public domain to actual settlers 
only. On this matter Mr. B. expressed no opinion, 
but should be guided, in a great measure, by the 
wishes and opinions of gentlemen coming from 
the new States, 

Should the President’s recommendation be 
adopted, there would probably be no surplus, 
He should like to see a responsible report from 
the Committee on Finance. On the question 
whether there would or would not be a surplus 
on the Ist of January next, he expressed no 


| opinion. 


While up, he would add one word on the subject 
of what was commonly called the compromise act. 


_ Never should he forget the impression made upon 


his own mind, when the news of the passage of 
that act first reached him. He had then been in 
a foreign country. The enemies of liberty through- 
out the world were all looking to this country with 
anxious eyes, and with hopes highly raised, that 
this last experiment in favor of human freedom 
would prove to bea failure. ‘The most exaggerated 
accounts of the division of opinion in this country 
on the subject of the tariff, were spread throughout 
Europe; and the expectation appeared to be gen- 
eral that our Union would be dissolved, and the 
Republic expire. In such circumstances, when 
he heard that a compromise had been effected, his 
bosom had been pervaded by a feeling such as he had 
Without being acquainted 
with the particulars of the bill, he was prepared to 
approve of itin advance. On further examination, 
however, he could not say whether he should have 
supported the bill or no, but the country had re- 


| ceived it, the great manufacturing and agricultural 


interests had welcomed it, and to this moment re- 


|, lied upon it as in some sense the charter of their 


hopes. Other prevailing interests of the country 
shared in the feeling; and never would Mr. B. 


|| give his vote in favor of touching one of its pro- 


visions. That could not be done without exten- 
sively and injuriously affecting, not only the agri- 


cultural and manufacturing, butanother great inter- 
est of his own State. 
|| interest. On the whole, he hoped that they should 
| have a report from a committee; and should it 


He referred to the mining 


even be adverse to the bill, yet such were the 
well-known zeal, perseverance, and talents of the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, that he 
would still find ways and means to bring the 
merits of his project fully before the minds of the 
Senate. 
Mr. WALKER said that the Senator from South 
| Carolina had appealed to him to inculge him with 
a special committee. But that gentleman would 
do well to remember that, when on a former oc- 
| casion he (Mr. W) had introduced a bill of great 
importance to Mississippi, and asked its reference 
to a select committee, that gentleman had oppored 
the motion, and had sent the bill to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, which he well knew to be op- 
| posed to every one of its provisions. In insisting, 
| therefore, on his original motion to refer this bill 
| to the Committee on Finance, he had only followed 
' an example which the gentleman had set him. 
Mr. W. then went into some explanations to 
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show that he had not misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented the objects of the Senator from South Car- 
olina. If that gentleman should oppose the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation in regard to selling the 
public lands to actual setders only, it would, in 
effect, be equivalent to voting to create a surplus, 
Mr. W. seid he had no wish to alarm the man- 
ufacturing interest, toward which he entertained 
no hostility; but he would not tell that interest 
throughout this country, that, if they wished to 
preserve the compromise bill, the mode was to 
prevent an exorbitant sale of the public lands. If 
this were permitted to continue, a surplus revenue 
could not be prevented without touching the com- 
promise bill. Mr. W. had, on the last session, 
offered a resolution calling on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ascertain and report to Congress what 
reduction in the tariff and in the price of the pub- 
lic lands would be necessary to bring down the 
revenue to the wants of the Government, but in 
such 'a manner as not to infringe on the compro- 
mise. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts[|Mr. Wes- 
8TER] had moved to lay that resolution on the table; 
not because he was particularly hostile to it, but 
because he wished to press some other subject 
which was before the Senate, and afterward there 
had been no opportunity to call itup. Mr. W. 
should not now depart from the spirit of that reso- 
lution. He had no wish to violate the compro- 
mise, but desired that the reduction should be in 
conformity with the sixth section of that bill, 
(which he read.) 

The Senate had been told by the gentleman 
from Kentucky |Mr. Cray] that the faith of the 
nation stood pledged to preserve that bill invio- 
late. But that bill declared, in the most express 
terms, that the reduction of the revenue was not 
to be made by depositing it with the States—that 
was no feature of the compromise—but by a re- 
duction of duties. He had ascertained that the 
reduction which his plan would effect, would 
amount to $3,000,000. Deduct this from the 
$8,000,000 derived from the sale of public lands 
to actual setuers, and it would leave $5,000,000, 
being just the amount which the Senator from 
South Carolina had thought it was proper to re- 
tain as an unexpended balance in the Treasury. 
Mr. W. insisted on his motion for referring the 


‘bill to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. CALHOUN rejoined and explained, with 
a view to show that the case of which the gentle- 


priety of allowing him a special committee. If, 
however, the Senate should resolve to send this 
bill to the Committee on Finance, he should not 
be at a loss to understand the movement. He 
had read the President’s message attentively. It 
was an extraordinary document. He had read 
with no less care the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; that, too, was an extraordinary 
document. ‘he perusal had suggested some sus- 
picions to his mind; and should the present bill 
be sent to the Finance Committee, those suspi- 
cions would be fully confirmed. Such a measure 
would go far to convince him that the policy of 
the Administration was agreed upon, and that it 
would be to make a demonstration on a reduc- 
tion of the revenue, but, in fact, to leave that 
revenue in the deposit banks. The end of 
this session was not far off, and that would tell 
whether he were not correct in his opinion. He 
would now, in his turn, venture to become a 
prophet, and he would predict that, if the present 
motion succeeded, that very thing which the 
President in his message had most decidedly con- 
demned would be the thing actually realized. Not- 
withstanding the President’s opposition to the 
collecting of the surplus revenue, and all he had 
said on its tendency to promote speculation and 
corrupt the public morals, that was the thing 
which would be done. He was sorry he did not 
see the Senator from New York (Mr. Wricurt] 
in his place. On that gentieman, peculiarly, lays 
the obligation to provide for the reduction of the 
revenue. Mr. C. well knew the difficulty of 
touching this subject. He had himself had a full 
and sound trial of that operation. He knew the 
efforts by which the existing reduction had been 
effected, and he felt very sure that the Senator 
from New York could not be sanguine in she ex- 
pectation of effecting a reduction to any great 
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amount. He had heard much said in private on 
that subject,.and he could not but regret that the 
President, when alluding to it in his message, had 
not referred to the difficulties attending 1. Mr. 
C. thought he saw how things were to go, and he 
thus openly announced what his conviction was. 
tle believed nothing would be done to reduce the 
revenue; that the money would still be coilected, 
and would be left, not where it ought to be found, 
in the treasuries of the States, but in the deposit 
banks. 

if the Finance Committee would report an ade- 
quate reduction of the revenue, Mr. C. would 
consent to withdraw his bill. He should infinitely 


prefer a reduction to a distribution, provided the | 


thing could bedone. Inthe meanwhile the South 
claimed the execution of the compromise bill; it 
had notonly closed along and painful controversy, 
but had enabled them to make some feeble stand 
against the progress of executive influence. He 
concluded by moving for a special committee. 
Mr. RIVES was in favor of referring the bill to 
the Committee on Finance, but as the Senator 
from South Carolina considered the denial of a 
special committee as involving some want of cour- 
tesy, he would state the considerations which led 


him to the conclusion that that would be the proper | 
committee. ‘he Senator himself had said, but | 


yesterday, that the Committee on Finance was 
the committee to whom the entire subject of the 
reduction of the revenue specially belonged. The 


Senator had entered into a calculation to show that | 


there would be a surplus in the Treasury at the 
commencement of the year, and on this he ground- 
ed his bill. The question, therefore, at the root of 
the whole matter was, whether there would besuch 
a surplus. This was a question which obviously 
pertained to the Finance Committee. The gen- 
tleman, relieving hitaself from everything like a 
pledge to abide by the provisions of the compro- 
mise act, expressed his strong preference of a 
reduction of the revenue to its distribution; but 
the question whether it could be safely reduced 
certainly was a question coming within the range 
of the appropriate duties of that committee. Mr. 


R. reverted to the history of the compromise bill, | 


and expressed his satisfaction at the reflection that 
he had rendered it his hearty support. Hedid not 
now recede, in the slightest degree, from the ground 
he had then occupied. But the Senate was now 


a new session of Congress, and were enabled from 
all the lights of past experience to look ahead with 


something like certainty. If they foresaw the | 
probability of a surplus of revenue, they were | 
bound to guard against it by attempting a reduc- | 


tion. That, beyond question, was the true policy. 


Mr. R. adverted to the prophecy of Mr. C. that | 
the policy of the Administration was to be a false | 


and deceitful demonstration on reduction, while 


none was to be made, and the money was to ree | 


main in thedepositbanks. [Mr. Catnoun shook 


his head at the words false and deceitful.] Well, | 


a demonstration, at all events, was to be made, 


and all that had been said by the President in his | 
message against surplus revenue would turn out | 


adelusion. (Mr. C. assented.) Yet the gentle- 
man had no longer than yesterday expressed the 


| and had, on a former occasion, sent a bill 
|| Committee on Manufactures for that object, which 


|| mously, and had been sent to the other Ho 


never would have reason to repent the able and 


|| honorable course he had pursued on that mem, 
|, rable occasion; and he trusted the gentleman woy), 


ould 
posed 
anks, 
desire 
venue; 
to the 


| agree in sentiment with those who were op 
| to leaving the public money in the deposit b 
| Mr. C. had given many evidences of his 
| that a reduction should be made in the re 


_ afterwards had passed the Senate almost unani- 


; — : use, 
| after which it was never again heard of. He was 


| not the man, however, to disturb the terms of the 
| compromise, which had so happily been effecte; 
'| unless it should be done by common consent. The 
| South were prepared to assent to such a step, and 
| if the North would also agree to it, there need he 
no difficulty in the case. ‘The gentleman from Vir. 
ginia seemed to suppose that, because it was the 
duty of the Finance Committee to consider the 
|, question whether there was likely to be a surplus 
| revenue or not, therefore, this bill ought to be gent 
tothem. The argument was too wide; on the 
same principle every proposition which related to 
the application of any portion of the public re. 
sources must be sent to thatcommittee. [t would 
swallow up almost all the business of the Senate. 
He concluded by demanding the yeas and nays 
on the question of commitment. 
Mr. RIVES briefly rejoined. As the Senator 
from South Carolina was only conditionally in 
favor of the proposition in the bill, in the event 
| that there would bea surplus, and that the revenue 
could not be reduced; and as the question whether 
| it could be reduced belonged confessedly to the 
|| Committee on Finance, it involved no violation of 

the parliamentary principle to which the Senator 


|| had alluded, to send this bill to that committee, 


| Mr. R. hoped he should not be understood as wish- 
|| ing wantonly to interfere with the provisions of 
|| the compromise bill; he was far from desiring any 
|| such thing. He held the compromise in great re- 

spect, as having effected a great national good in 
|| the settlement of an agitating and alarming ques- 
| tion. But he was free to say that, if any mode 
could be devised of bringing down the revenue to 


|| the wants of the Government without interfering 


|| with the enactments of that bill, he should be op- 
|| posed to disturbing them in any way. But it 
|| was a fundamental duty of legislation to dispense 


that th ina different position; they were at the opening of- with all unnecessary taxes, and reduce the bur- 
man from Mississippi complained was not par- | 


allel to the present, and still insisted on the pro- | 


| dens of the people as far as the necessities of Gov- 
| ernment would permit. If this could not be done 
without touching some parts of the compromise 
bill, it must be touched; but if it could, then that 
bill, im ail its provisions, ought to be sacredly 
| maintained. 

The question on Mr. Watker’s motion to re- 
fer the bill to the Committee on Finance being now 
put, the vote stood as follows: Yeas 22, nays 22. 
The yeas and nays being equal, the Carr voted 
| in the affirmative; and the bill was committed ac- 
cordingly to the Committee on Finance. 


CENSURE OF JOHN Q@. ADAMS. 


| REMARKS OF HON. LEVI LINCOL), 


highest satisfaction with the Finance Committee, | 


and been lavish of his compliments on the gentle- 
men composing it, when the object was to refer 


this very measure of reduction to that committee. | 


Did the gentleman mean nothing more than a 
demonstration? Had he not been in earnest? He 
hoped the gentleman had no such policy, nor could 
he suppose him to have. 


Mr. CALHOUN repelled the charge of incon- | 


sistency. He had been in favor of sending the 


subject of a reduction of the revenue to the Com- | 


mittee on Finance, because he considered the sub- 
ject as appropriate to their specific duties; but he 
was opposed to sending this bill tothat committee, 
because they were known to be adverse to its ob- 
ject. In one case he had gone on the great par- 
liamentary principle that propositions were to be 
referred to committees favorable to the object pro- 
posed; and in the other case, he still had sent it toa 
committee at least notunfavorable to the measure. 
He was rejoiced to hear the honorable Senator 
from Virginia declare so explicitly that he did not 
repent the course he had taken in reference to the 
compromise bill; he was confident the gentleman 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1837, 


On the Resolution to censure the Hon. Jonn Q. ADAMS, 
for inquiring of the Speaker whether a paper, purporung 
to come from slaves, came within the resolution laying 
on the table ali petitions relating to Slavery. 


Mr. LINCOLN said: : 

Mr. Speaker: It may appear the extreme ol 
rashness that I should attempt to oppose, by my 
| humble efforts, the torrent of invective which 1s 
|| pouring forth, from every quarter of this House, 
|| upon the devoted hend of my venerable colleague. 
|| It was alike my intention to take no part in this 
|| debate, and my wish to keep free from the excite- 
| ment to which it might lead. But whatever my 
i original purpose, I can no longer consent Lo rema'’ 
| silent, when the subject before the House assumes 
| the form of a direct censure upon my colleague, 
|| for an act which he deliberately and solemnly de- 
|| clares he conscientiously believed to be in the dis- 
| charge of his representative duty. Sach is the 
|| reverence due to his age; such the respect paid to 
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his character, and the remembrance of his public 
services, 80 high the confidence in his integrity 
and in the parity and patriotism of his motives, 
so beloved and honored as he is at home, and so 
known to fame abroad, that whatever may be the 
reguit of this discussion, whatever the action of 
the House upon these most extraordinary resolu- 
tions, there are those, and they are nota few, here 
and elsewhere, who will deeply sympathize with 
him in the trial to which he is now informally sub- 
ected. I plant myself by his side on the princi- 
sles for which he is contending. I come not, sir, 
to his protection against the particular occasion of 
offense which he may have given. ‘To this, he 
is, of himself, most abundantly able. He needs 
not, if he would accept, my feebleaid. Hts justi- 


The question put to the Speaker was simply this : 
Does a petition purporting to be from slaves fall with- 
in a rule of the House? ‘Lhe purport of the peti- 
tion was not even intimated. Again, then, | de- 
mand, is it for making this inquiry that my col- 
league is to answer? It is to the act itself we 
must look, to determine its character, and that 
act consisted, wholly and exclusively, in putting 
the question to the Chair. 

But it has been urged, in the course of this 
debate, that, however equivocal or inrocent might 
seem to be the language‘of the inquiry, yet that 
it was made with a sinister and culpable intent. 
Is it intention, then, the secret purpose of the 
mind, which constitutes the crime of which this 
tlouse is to take cognizance? In what code of 
fication is in his own mouth, and he is far more — criminal jurisprudence, from what law of parlia-” 
capable than I could pretend to be, to make it effect- mentary practice do gentlemen gather jurisdiction 
eal. of the thoughts of the heart? If the external 

It was, perhaps, fortunate forme, Mr.Speaker, | action be not criminal, the inward motive cannot 
that I was not present when the supposed offense | change its character. Who ever heard, in a 
was committed by my colleague. (Mr. Lincotn || court of justice, that intention could be imputed 
was then engaged as a member of the selectcom- | as crime, when the act with which that inten- 
mittee, of which Mr. Wise is chairman.} I may, || tion was connected, constituted no offense? The 
therefore, hope to be excused from participating in || wrong, which is cognizable by law, is in the overt 
much of that excitement which isso strongly man- | act. The plotting of treason is not treason. The 
ifested by others. Besides, sir, | come from that | design to lie in wait is not murder. ‘The intent 
cold region of country so reproachfully referred to | may change the apparent character of the act, 
by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Atrorp,] _ but, without the act, the intent is nothing. Need 
where the passions, like the temperature of the | I illustrate? A homicide is committed; it may be 
climate, are supposed to be lessardent than in more | murder or manslaughter; an excusable or a justi- 
southern latitudes. | fiable act, according to the intention of the agent; 

Yet the people of the North, I can assure that | but if there be no slaying, the mere purpose to do 
honorable gentleman, are not wanting in all the | it, however malicious or premeditated, violates no 
sensibilities which do honor to human nature. |! law. Apply the principle, however incongruous 
They have, indeed, like passions, and partake of || may seem the illustration, to the case before the 
like infirmities, with other men. If they do not || House. My honorable colleague is charged with 
always speak **in words which burn,”’ and act | a contempt. It has been satisfactorily shown, as 

I trust, that, in the language of the inquiry pro- 


with an impulse which startles, it is because they | 
are schooled and disciplined to habits of calm and || posed by him to the Chair, there was nothing 
sober reflection; because they have been taught, | contemptuous to'the Chair or to the House. In 
from infancy, that reason is a better guide than | and by itself, the inquiry was altogether harmless. 
passion; that it is wiser and safer to regulate the || Wherein, then, is the contempt? It still rests, if 
conduct by the dictates of judgment, than blindly | intended, in the breast of my colleague, without 
to follow those generous and fearless promptings | the form of expression to give it the character of 
of our nature which sometimes lead to excesses, | an offense. 
even in virtue. Sir, will not this House, on the|| The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ho tsev] 
present occasion, profit somewhat, by imitating | has objected to my colleague, that by his conduct, 
the characteristic coolness and discretion of north- | subsequent to the inquiry propounded by him to 
ern men, in yielding something of the excess of || the Chair, he has trifled with the feelings of mem- 
feeling to the more calm suggestions of reason, | bers, and the dignity of the House. ‘This is dis- 
while deliberating upon the conduct of my vener-| tinct and different ground for accusation; but, 
able friend, and deciding the character of the of- | Mr. Speaker, [ put it to the liberality of the gen- 
fense which he is charged with having committed? tleman himself to say, whether, after the explicit 
Offense, did I say? There has been no offense. | disclaimer by my colleague, this cause of com- 
It is a false denomination of the act of my col- | plaint should further be insisted on? What, sir, 
league. There are too many lawyers on this| have we heard this very morning? After time 
floor, to permit a sanction to the misnomer by the || has been given for the excitement of yesterday’s 
deliberate judgment of the House. | debate to subside; after a night, doubtless, of 
The House will bear with me, | humbly trust, | thoughtful consideration and recollection, my ven- 
while { advert to the conduct of my colleague, erable colleague has here, in the presence of the 
which is charged as a premeditated and heinous House, made the deliberate and solemn decla- 
crime. At a proper time, in order, within the || ration, that to trifle with the House or its mem- 
strictest rules of the House, my colleague, being | bers would be the last possible purpose of his 
entitled to the floor, propounded a question to the || heart. And is not this enough? Can it be per- 
Speaker, in reference to the disposition to be!) mitted for the gentleman from Georgia now to 
made of a petition, the answer to which he in-| argue, by inference, against the sincerity of that 
tended to receive as directory to his conduct in | declaration? It is asked if no disrespect to the 
the matter. Distrusting his own judgment, he | House was intended, wherefore the manner of 
addressed, respectfully, a request for information || my colleague, so different from that of other mem- 
to the Chair, in the faithful determination, as he || bers in presenting memorials? This inquiry I 
now explicitly declares, to regulate his subse- || will not undertake to answer. It may be matter 
quent action by the direction which should be | of taste or matter of judgment with my colleague. 
given him. And is such the offense for which | His manner is not my manner; nor do I see in his | 
the venerable member from Massachusetts is to | better success, on this subject, in this House, any | 
suffer the severe reprehension of this House? | encouragement to me for its adoption. But, Mr. 
Mr. PICKENS, of South Carolina, here rose, || Speaker, it was not unreasonable to suppose that | 
and desired to say that it was for announcing that || the exception is taken rather to the character of 
he had a petition from slaves, thus destroying all || the memorials than to the manner of presenting 
the relations of master and slave, and denying || them. If the charge of trifling with the House is 
the doctrine that the slave can only be heard || made upon the ground that the venerable gentle- 
through his master. This is the offense. || man presents to the House abolition memorials, 


tleman from South Carolina. But did my col- || House, there are many here who should not cast | 


committed them to my charge, 


{| 


'| stituents may have contributed to subject him. 
Mr. LINCOLN. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am |! then is he not the only offender. If to present || 


aware that this is the understanding of the gen- !! the petition of Abolitionists be to trifle with the || néction upon which I wish to address a few words 
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many and most serious obstacles to their progress, 
and anticipated fearful consequences from their 
success. But for this cause, in an honest differ- 


ence of sentiment between us, I have not felt at 


liberty to withstand their right of petition. Like 
my colleague, [ have presented their memorials— 


willingly and cheerfully presented them—as the 


will of that portion of my constituents who have 

I have presented 

them from men and women of as pure, elevated, 

and intellectual character as any in the world; 

men and women, kind and generous, and of ten- 

derest sympathies, who would no sooner do an 

injury oran act of injustice to any human being 

than the most chivalrous or true hearted of the 

sons or daughters of the South. Sir, I shall con- 

tinue to present these petitions, within the rules 

of the House, whenever and as often as they are 

transmitted to me. 

. But, say gentlemen, my colleague, in present- 

ing these abolition memorials, has eulogized the 

character of those who have subscribed to them. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Tuomr- 

SON,] IN an especial manner, excepts to this as an 

aggravation to the offense, and insists that it 

evinces, in the technical language of the law, a 

heart void of social obligation, and fataliy bent upon 

mischief. Will the honorable gentleman be pleased 

to consider whether this supposed cause of ex- 

ception beso peculiarly applicable to the members 

from Massachusetts, or to this class of petitions? 
Sir, do not other members do the same on other 
occasions, and in regard to every other subjecte 
Is it not usual, common, within the rule of th, 

House, or, at least, the practice of the House? 

so to do? Has not a member,in presenting a 

petition of any description, a right to declare 

whence and from whom itcomes? May he not say 
that this one, who subscribes it, is a minister of 
the gospel of peace; that another is a citizen of 
the highest intelligence and the purest virtue; that 
others are intellectual and accomplished women, 
in whose breasts the feelings of kindness and 
human sympathy ever finda home? To do this, 
is itanoifense? How often, sir, have the charac- 
ter, and influence, and standing in society of peti- 
tioners been stated on this floor, to enforce the 
prayer of their petition? In the memorable panic 
session, as it has been termed, of the last Con- 
gress, on a question regarded by some who now 
exhibit peculiar sensitiveness as one of mere 
pecuniary concern, involving the simple consider 

ation whether the revenue of the country should 
be deposited in one strong box or another, gentle- 
men in every quarter of the House stated ani 
dwelt upon thecharacter and standing of the peti- 
tioners; and who then held this to be a breach of 
privilege? Sir, it is every day’s practice. And 
may that be done in respect to matters of prop- 
erty which is forbidden in things of infinutely 
higher moment, affecting the rights of persons 
and the prerogatives of freemen, the liberty of 
speech, and the right of petition? Mr. Speaker, 
it has fallen to the lot of my venerable colleague 
to have been charged with more of these petitions 
than all of his associates in the delegation together. 
His age, his character, the stations he has held, 
and his standing before the world, have brought 
upon him responsibilities which others might not 
have borne. The people have thrown upon the 
shoulders of Ajax the weight which no common 
man could have sustained. They trusted to his 
talents, his learning, and his great experience, to 
secure to him the deference of respect due to these 
qualifications in the duties he was called upon to 
discharge. If this shall not now be accorded to 
him, and these resolutions are to pass, I shall, 
in common with my colleagues, not cease to 
lament that we were not permitted more largely to 
share in that painful preéminence to which the 
preference of our respective more immediate con- 


Mr. Speaker, there is another topic in this con- 


to the consideration of this House. Coming from 


eague assert or deny any doctrine, or in any wise | the first stone. Sir, [ am, in the popular sense of || the State by which I have been so highly honored, 
allude to the relation of master and slave? I will || the term, noAbolitionist. Althobgh I would to Cod || and knowing full weil, as I think I do, the char- 


not stop to inquire whether he might, or might || that every human being was enlightened and free, |, 


not, very properly have done so. 

to say that his language was confined to a naked \| elsewhere, the peculiar views or schemes of the 
inquiry, in which no doctrine was denied, and | Abolitionists. Pure and philanthropic as I believe 
the rights of masters in no respect involved. '' the motives of most of them to be, | have seen 


acter of the people whom I represent, I cannot 


It is enough I] yet I have never advocated, either on this flooror || pass by this occasion without, for the first timé 
| since | have been on this floor, expressing some- 


thing of that feeling with which I have often been 


‘ compelled to listen to the tone of remark from one 
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quarter of this House. Sir, I have sat, day after || 


day, week after week, year after year, and heard 
the Worth and the East assailed by every epithet of 
indignity and reproach. I have seen honorable, 


high-minded, *‘ chivalrous’’ men from the Sourtn | 
stand up in their place, and heard from their lips | 


denunciations of a whole section of country as 
selfish, sordid, mean-spirited, unpatriotic. In the 


fury of debate, the vocabulary of opprobrious terms || 


has been exhausted. Respectful petitions, pre- 
sented by my colleagues and myself, have been 
characterized as the acts of the vilest incendiaries! 
I rejoice in the opportunity now afforded me to 


repel these most offensive and calumnious asper- | 


sions. ‘Those who indulge in them are ignorant 
alike of our character and our doings. What do 
we now witness? 
petitions laid on your table without being read, 
and yet, with no knowledge of their contents, 
flippantly denounced as vile, incendiary produc- 


tions! For myself, | say here, in my place, such | 


is not the character of a single paper which I have 


presented, nor do I believe it applies to any offered | 


by either of my colleagues. On the contrary, 
they are respectful memorials, clothed in language 


and appropriate to the object they are designed to 


accomplish, such as no man, in a fit state of mind | 
for legislation, with cool and deliberate judgment, | 
could justly take offense at. If southern gentlemen | 
had done with this class of memorials as, in my | I know this to be the fact. 
humble judgment it would have been for their || even those who sign these abolition petitions have | 
nothing further from their hearts than harm or || 
danger to the southern States. They call slavery || 


peace and happiness to have done, sent them to | 
the consideration of a committee, we should have | 
had fewer of them here, and a better feeling on | 


the part of those of us from the North who are 
disposed, by every reasonable means within our 


power, to prevent interference and allay agitation | 


at home, on this most dangerous subject. Great 
injustice has been done, both to us and to our 


| counsel of their kinder feelings, believe it safe to || 


Under a rule of the House, | 


|, of the South in the States of the Union. 
constituents, in this Hall. Can gentlemenseriously | 


believe what their impassioned feelings, in the | 
ardor of debate, too often lead them to express? | 


There are those among them who have visited at 


least one portion of the country from whence | 


these petitions come, and have had some oppor- 


tunity of judging of the character of its population. | 


What say these gentlemen of our New England? 
We call upon them to stand up here and testify. 


Did they find the mass of our citizens ignorant, | 


priest-ridden fanatics; incendiaries, prepared for | 


| 


deeds of rapine and blood, and eager to wrap the | 


dwellings of slaveholders in flames? Idle, worse 
than idle, is every such pretence of apprehension. 
Those who sign these petitions are among the 
most harmless, moral, conscientious, pious people 
of the land. 


They woald be the last to excite to | 
violence, or willingly do their southern brethren a | 


wrong. They are acting under honest (however | 
mistaken) convictions of duty. They conscien- | 


tiously believe that a great moral evil exists in the 


form of sidVery, and they believe, as I also believe, | 
that Congress has the power to abolish slavery | 


and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 
Beyond this, practically, I have never found 
among my constituents, man, woman, or child, 
who wished to go. Onthe point of sound policy, 
of high political expediency, of the propriety 


and wisdom of the interposition of this power, | 


of the tendency of the measures which these wor- 


thy people propose, to improve the condition of | 
the slaves themselves, of the consequences, here | 


and elsewhere, of sudden and entire abolition, 
even within the District of Columbia, I do, indeed, 
differ with them. But I respect their motives. 
Theirs may be, and I| think is, an error of judg- 


ment, in urging, under existing circumstances, | 


and in the present excited state of the South, these 
memorials upon Congress. 
is not the time for their favorable reception, or for 
the proper action upon them. But the memorialists 
view this matter in a different light. 


In my opinion, this | 


| 

|| 

|| 

|| ing, reckless 
|| 

| 


sive control? Believe me, there is nothing to fear. 
| These thousands of women, these hundreds of 


the devout, who sign these petitions, are not the 


incendiaries to apply the torch to southern dwell- || 
ings. May not piety utter its prayer for the relief || 
| of human misery ? 


May not female tenderness 


without giving occasion for alarm? This is no 
scheme of ambition, no plotting of selfish, design- 
oliticians. It is principally the 
unsophisticated, the artl@&s, the simple, and the 
unoffending, who thus approach you; who, re- 
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garding duty in its remote relations, and taking | 


ask you if you cannot interpose, within your own 
unlimited jurisdiction, to alleviate a crying evil, 
without prejudice to the public weal. And will 
you not even hear such a request, from a humili- 
ating distrust of the exercise of your own judg- 
ment, to grant or refuse it? 


One word more on this point, with the indul- 


gence of the House, in reference to the State 
from which I come. 


The people of Massachu- | 
| setts area just, a faithful, and a liberal people. 
decorous to the body to which they are addressed, | 


They are devotedly attached to the Union, and | 
for its preservation will ever seek to cultivate the | 


truest sentiments of affection and respect for 
their brethren of the South. There is none other 


than kind feeling in the North toward the South. |! 


a sin, but they charge not upon the present gen- 
eration the responsibility for its existence. They 


I full well know that | 


look into the Constitution, which the North will | 


be the last to violate, and they see and recognize | 


there the guarantee of this peculiar institution 


from the freedom of the slave. Not a man 


among them but would stand appalled at the || 


They |) 
dream not of mischief to their southern brethren || 


very thought that what he was here attempting | 


would incite servile insurrection or civil war. If || 


the time and the occasion shall ever come—which 
may Heaven in mercy avert! when, however in- 
stigated, the hand of the slave shall be raised 
against his lawful master, and the tocsin of alarm 
shall be sounded from our southern borders, then 
shall it be known that the cords of affection, of a 
common kindred, and,of ancient friendships with 
our southern brethren, are closely knit in every 


northern bosom, and that the hour of trial with | 


them cannot pass, without our sympathy and 
generous participation in their service and suffer- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent, with my colleagues, 
the people of a State who were early taught the 
value of civil liberty. They know of no free- 
dom without the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of the press, and the right of petition. They de- 
rive not these enjoyments from any parchment 
charter of Government, but claim them as the 
absolute, unqualified inheritance of freemen, the 
prerogative of civilized, social man. The con- 
stitution of Massachusetts was adopted in the 
midst of the great struggle for American liberty; 
and there it is written, in letters of gold, in her 


j 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


|| in the bosom of every southern man. 


|| that the most fatal 


[February 7, 


premeditated remarks, not knowing that | shall 


| even be sustained by a single member from » 
| clergymen, the kind-hearted, the sympathetic, and | 


own State, or the North, in protesting agains: 
the passage of the resolutions upon your table 
But whether I stand alone, or am supported 1 
can never consent that my venerable colleague 


| shall be brought to your bar, to be censured for a 
heave a sigh for the condition of the oppressed, || 


conscientious discharge of duty. What he has 
done, he has manfully, rightfully, nobly done, in 
defense of the inestimable right of petition, and 
the freedom of speech in this House. 


CENSURE OF JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
. February 7, 1837. 


Mr. ROBERTSON desired that the resolution 
to censure Mr. Apams, before the House, might 
| be read. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Drom- 
GooLe, of Virginia, and accepted by Mr. Tuomp- 
son, of South Carolina, as a modification of one 
previously offered by him, was read by the Clerk: 

Resolved, ‘I'hat the Hon. Jonn Quincy ADAMs, a mem- 
ber of this House, by stating in his place that he had in his 
possession a paper, purporting to be a petition from slaves, 
and inquiring if it came within the meaning of a resolution 
heretotore adopted, (as preliminary to its presentation,) has 
given color to the idea that slaves have a right of petition, 
and of his readiness to be their organ; and that, for the 
same, he deserves the censure of this House. 

Resolved, That the aforesaid Jounn Q. Apams receive a 


| censure from the Speaker, in the presence of the House of 
| Representatives. 


Mr. ROBERTSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wished the resolution proposed 
by my colleague [Mr. Dromcooxe] read again, 
that 1 might be certain I correctly apprehended 
its import. I cannot vote for it. Called upon as 
| the southern members are to unite in one phalanx 
to sustain it, [ cannot obey the summons without, 
as I conscientiously believe, overleaping the bar- 
riers of the Constitution, and violating in the per- 
| son of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


1 Apams] that liberty of speech guarantied to every 


| member in this Hall. Iam sorry, sir, to stand in 
| the way of gentlemen who seem so impatient for 
the floor; but | cannot forego the opportunity 


|| allowed me of explaining the reasons which gov- 


ern my vote. I will detain them buta few mo- 
| ments. 


I have taken no part, Mr. Speaker, in the stormy 


|| debate which the extraordinary conduct of the 


gentleman from Massachusetts has elicited. I 
| was, sir, I confess, unwilling to trust to the emo- 
| tions which that conduct could not fail to excite 
There was 
| danger the first impulse might hurry us too far; 

for itis ever in moments of high excitement, of 
| exasperation—such as we have just witnessed— 
recedents are established; and 
| that, too, often under the influence of high and 
| honorable motives. It is due, therefore, to our- 

selves, to the member implicated, and to the coun- 
try, now that some degree of calmness is restored, 


|| to weigh well the consequences of the measure 


glorious bill of rights, that the right of the people | 


peaceably to assemble and petition is an inalien- 


able right, and cannot be impaired; that the | 


liberty of speech and of the press is essential to 


| freedom in a State, and ought not to be restrained. 


It is upon these fundamental principles, first pro- 
claimed by themselves, and afterward ingrafted 
into 
mainly by the action of the convention of Mas- 


sachusetts, that the people of Massachusetts | 


| claim the right to speak, and write, and petition. 


Freemen | 


themselves, they deem it neither consistent with | 


the character of a free people, nor creditable to 
the nation, that their representatives should be 
legislating here in the midst of slaves. They plant 
themselves upon the Constitution, and, honestly 
believing that they bring their petitions within its 


spirit, they earnestly implore you to remove this | 


Having this right, they send their petitions here; 
and all they ask or hope is, that their requests 
may be considered, and such disposition made 
of them as best comports with the honor, peace 
and welfare of the nation. They mean no 


offense; they meditate no wrong; and in vindi- |, 


cating them, I do but vindicate and assert those 
great principles of civil liberty, to enforce and 
carry out which this Government was founded, 


stigma from the land. And will you not, sir,) and the subversion of which this Republic can- 


look into the matter? 
selves with a question over Ww 


Dare be not trust your-| not survive. 
ich you have exclu- 


Mr. Speaker, I have risen and made these un- 


the frame of the Federal Government, | 


| proposed under such circumstances for our adop- 
tion. To drag a member to the bar of this House, 
and cause him to be publicly censured by the 
Speaker, must be regarded by him and byall asa 
heavy punishment, and we ought to beable to give 
| satisfactory reasons for inflicting it. Let us look 
to the resolution which professes to assign them. 
It declares that the amet in question, by stating 
that he had a petition purporting to be from slaves, and 


|| inquiring whether it came within the meaning of 4 


certain resolution, as preliminary to ils presentation, 
has given color to the idea that slaves have the right of 
petition, and of his readiness to be their organ. Yes, 
sir; we charge tiat by stating a fact and making 
an inquiry, he has given color to an offensive idea, 
| and it is for the crime of intimating that idea we de- 


| mand his punishment. 1 cannot go this length. So 


| 


i} 


long as I have the honor of a seat here [ will never 


| 


|| consent, be the consequences to myself personally 


| what they may, to censure or expel any member 
| for the utmost latitude of inquiry or remark in 
| which he may indulge whilst acting in what he 
|may regard, however erroneously, as the dis- 
charge of his duty, and keeping within the limits 
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APPEN 
Censure of John Q. “Adams—Mr. Robertson. 


of parliamentary order. Let me not be under- 
good as approving the conduct of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. Far from it; no one more 
strongly condemns it. 1 concur with those who 
think that he has trifled with the patience of the 
House, to the great delay of its business, and 
wantonly tortured the feelings of a large portion 
of its members by the minuteness with which he 
jas dwelt upon the contents of offensive petitions, 
and the names and character of those who signed 
them. 1 cannot hold him guiltless in unneces- 
sarily introducing and enlarging upon this irritat- 
ing topic of abolition; especialiy he seems to me 
much to blame for leaving the House so long 
under an evident and painiul mistake in relation 
to the petition in his possession, by suppressing 
information of its contents. Nor do I believe that 


he has eucceeded by the explanation he has offered | 
in convincing one human being, except him- | 
self, of the propriety of his course. Indeed, in | 


one respect, that explanation must rather be re- 


garded in the light of an aggravation, reiterating, | 


as it did, the offensive doctrine that slaves have a 


right to send their petitions into this Hail. That | 
gentleman is too intelligent to assert, in his calmer | 


moments, the preposterous position that those 


who under the Constitution are recognized as prop- | 
erty, who constitute no part of the body-politic, | 


can exercise political rights. He ought to have 


foreseen the consequences which have ensued from | 


suggesting a doubt upon that subject. But what- 


ever may be my opinion, or that of the House, | 
of the absurdity or impropriety of raising such a | 
question here, it by no means follows that we | 


can make it the ground of a penal proceeding. 


The gentleman has cleared himself of any sup- | 


posed contempt, by disclaiming, in the most sol- 
emn manner, any intentional disrespect. He has 


declared that his real object was to obtain the | 
Speaker’s construction of one of our standing | 


orders, and to conform to that construction. We 


are not authorized to discredit this statement. But | 
if we were, or if the disclaimer had never been || 
made, with what propriety can we censure him | 


fur making an inquiry which the Speaker himself 


seems to have regarded so doubtful as to decline | 
answering, and referred to the judgment of the 


House? How punish him for inquiring of the 


proper organ of the House, whether he had the | 


right to presenta petition under a subsisting order, 
which right one of my colleagues, [Mr. Wise, ] 


and other members, explicitly assert that order || 


clearly gave him. It is true, sir, 1 do not agree 
with those who entertain this opinion. Broad and 
comprehensive as is the resolution of the 18th of 
January, requiring, in terms, all papers relating to 
slavery to-be laid upon the table without reading, 
it could not have contemplated the reception of 
petitions from siaves; and it was a matter of sur- 
prise to me that the Speaker should have hesitated 
for one moment so to decide. But if the Chair 
doubted, more especially if members in their places 
maintain the construction that such petitions must 
be admitted under the resolution, how is it that 
we can single out the member from Massachu- 
setts, and censure him for suggesting a doubt, or 
making an inquiry relative to its proper interpre- 
tation? But it may be said he is not to be censured 
for asking the question, but because that question 
gives color to the idea that slaves may petition, and 
tbat he is willing to be their organ. Absurd and 


offensive as such an idea certainly is, I am yet to | 


learn that members of Congress may be proceeded 
against criminally for intimating or uttering opin- 
1ons here which a majority may consider heretical 
or odious. On the contrary, | hold the proposi- 
tion in its broadest extent, that no member can be 
challenged here or’ elsewhere for the assertion of 
any principle or sentiment, however preposterous, 
unconstitutional, or monstrous, so long as he keeps 
within the limits prescribed by'our rules for the 
preservation of order. 


Constitution, or to abolish the Union. Nothing, 


surely, could be more absurd, nor more insulting. || 
It would be to invite the House to violate the in- | 


Strument it has sworn to observe; in effect, to 
commit perjury and treason. Yet who will say 
that he could be subjected, on that account, to cen- 
Sure or expulsion? What member will be safe for 
« day, if such a doctrine shall prevail? A minori- 
ty, at least, should beware of a precedent which, 


' He may undertake, if he | 
will, to prove that Congress ought to repeal the | 


/ 
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nizes as property, and forbids to be taken except 
| for public use? But gentlemen say it is more 
respectful to receive them, and lay them upon the 
table without reading them. Sir,I deny it. They 
who tell them at once, frankly, that they will not 
receive them, becduse they ask what ought not to 
be granted, treat them with full as much respect as 
those who, boasting to be the exclusive friends of 
the right of petition, receive them, and lay them 
aside without deigning to look at them. It is a 


|| once established, would not long tolerate any dif- 
ference of opinion with the dominant majority. 
The power of the House to prescribe rules for the 
presentation and reception of petitions, must be 
admitted; but 1 deny that the resolution of cen- 
sure now under consideration can be justified under 
any subsisting rule of the House, or any law of 
the land; and [| trust that gentlemen will pause | 
before they set a precedent which may recoil upon 
themselves, and give a death-biow to the freedom 
of discussion secured to us by the Constitution, | mere pretense, a mockery, to call this respect for 
and which is the best guarantee of the public lib- | the right of petition. 
erty. This, Mr. Speaker, is the view I took of the reso- 
While up, Mr. Speaker, I will correct a mis- || lution ofthe 18:hJanuary. Believing that the Abo- 
conception into which the gentleman from New || litionistsdemanded what Congress had no moral or 
York [Mr. Grancer]} seems to have fallen in || constitutional power to concede, | was not willing 
regard to the views of myself and other southern | to give their memorials admission. I was not 
members who voted against the resolution of the || willing that this Hall, devoted as it should be to 
18th of January. That gentleman, if I correctly | harmonious deliberations for the common good of 
understood him, considered our vote as influenced || the Union, should be made a receptacle for foul and 
|| by the motives which governed his—the belief that || odious libels upon the character and institutions of 
it trenched upon the right of petition. | the southern people. But the House have ordered 
Mr.GRANGER explained. He said the gen- || otherwise. ‘These offensive memorials, in many 
tleman from Virginia had misapprehended him. | cases signed by women and children ignorant of 
He had understood the gentleman from Virginia, | the institutions under which we live, and not know- 
|; and other southern gentlemen who voted with | ing, it is to be hoped, the consequences of their 
him, as doing so on the ground that they were | folly, have been received—out of respect, it is said, 
opposed to the reception of memorials on thesub- | to the right of petition—and are to be preserved 
ject of abolition, and had given them credit for || forever among the archives of the nation. Ifthere 
their manly and consistent course on that occasion. | were any hope of success, I would ask a recon- 
Mr. ROBERTSON said he was pleased to learn _ sideration of the resolution under which this out- 
that he had been mistaken; but the vote had been | rage is inflicted upon us, and an order to the Clerk 
misinterpreted here and elsewhere by those who | to deliver them back to those who presented them. 
had thought it worthy their notice, and he desired | Sir, I have told gentlemen from the North, and I teil 
| them, so far as he was concerned, to correct the | them again, that they do not, and will not, I fear, 
erroneous construction. I voted, sir, (continued | until it shall be too late, appreciate the motives 
Mr. R.,) against the resolution in question, be- | or the feelings of the southern or southwestern 
cause, by requiring all abolition memorials to be | people. Perhaps they cannot; for it is a law of 
laid upon the table, it necessarily implied that || our nature that we do not, without difficulty, enter 
such memorials should be received. { have uni- || into the feelings of others differently situated from 
|| formly denied the propriety of their reception,and | ourselves. A parent only can know the extent of 
am daily moreand more convinced that the greater |, parental affection; he only who has experienced it 
part of the annoyance and agitation experienced || can realize the strength of that tie which binds the 
here from the Abolitionists has arisen from this || husband to his wife. So, sir, northern men can 
| favor shown to their memorials. The power of the | have but a faint conception of the emotions we 
House to refuse to receive them cannot be justly || experience at the unceasing assaults aimed at our 
denied. The parliamentary rule itself which, upon || peace, our property, our rights, and our institu- 
the presentment of a petition, regularly requires || tions. They sit secure and unmoved, while the 
the question to be put whether it shall be received, missiles destined to assail and annoy us are pre- 
| necessarily implies that power; for the moment it | pared before their eyes, and cooly and most phil- 
‘is admitted that this question may be put, it fol- | osophically wonder at the warmth of the South. 
lows that it may be answered either affirmatively | How, sir, would they bear similar aggressions 
or negatively, and consequently that the recep- | upon themselves? Would they sit calmly, and 
tion, in the exercise of a sound discretion, may be | listen to petitions for the reéstablishment of slavery 
| refused. in the non-slaveholding States? It seems, sir, they 
| Therightof petition, like all other human rights, || think they would. Will they receive petitions 
/must have some limits. It is generally admitted || from the South to abolish the Abolitionists? And 
that the House mag refuse to receive petitions || let me tell them that the people of the South regard 
indecorous or insultipgg in their language. But || abolitionism and Abolitionists as grievances full 
where is the rule, or the reason, of confining this || as hard to bear with as they can possibly consider 
power to objections on the score of language? || us orour institutions. Will petitions be received 
| Why not refuse to receive them where the subject- | here to banish them? to put them todeath? (Sev- 
matter is beyond our jurisdiction, or the applica- || eral northern gentlemen appeared to assent.] Gen- 
| tion so palpably immoral, unjust, or unconstitu- | tiemen, I am to understand, think such petitions 
'| tional as to require no deliberation, and deserve | would beadmitted. Then, sir, I go further; I put 
|\no favor? The rights of the petitioner may be | a stronger case: Suppose the southern people had 
| coextensive with the constitutional power of Con- | organized societies to seize upon the wives and 
| gress, but cannot transcend it. It is an absurdity || children of their northren brethren, to make them 
| in terms to talk of a right to petition, where there || hewers of wood and drawers of water, in lieu of the 
| is not a correlative power to grant. Why ask | slaves sought to be wrested from them; suppose 
what cannot be given? Where there exists a | these societies boasted of their growing strength, 
rational doubt, petitions, | agree, ought to be re- | while their petitions were daily flowing by hun- 
ceived and considered; and no one will go further |, dreds into Congress for aid in their nefarious 
to respect the right within just and reasonable || schemes; suppose there were really some ground 
| bounds. But where the petition is plainly unjust | to believe that their anticipations of success might 
| or unconstitutional; where it cannot be granted || be realized: I demand to know whether northern 
without robbing others of their property or their || gentlemen would still sit quietly in their seats and 
rights; without violating that instrument we have | submit to such an outrage. No, sir; no man will 
sworn to observe; or endangering the Union it is || say it; no man will believe it. If they could, then 
our dus to guard; it is insulting in its character, || indeed are they destitute of the best feelings that 
whatever may be its language, and ought not to be | belong to the human heart, and colder than the ice- 
entertained. It is idle to receive a petition weare | bound region theyinhabit. Let them judge what 
predetermined to reject; and no wrong is done by | would be their feelings in such a case, and they 
refusing to entertain an application which it is in- || will begin to understand what are ours tinder the 
decorous or unjust to make, or unlawful to grant. || daily attempts made in the non-slaveholding States, 
Suppose a petition praying to take away a man’s | and countenanced by the favor shown them here. 


life by act of Congress, to abolish the trial by i to wrest from us our property, blagken our char- 
| jury, establish a national church, or do anything 


‘acter, and endanger the safety of our wives anc 
| else prohibited by the Constitution; to what end || cur children. It is time that the further progress 
|| receive it? And do not these abolition memorials || of these schemes should be arrested. i wil! yield, 
|| propose to violate the Constitution? Do they not || sir, to no man in devotion to the Union. God 
|| geek to take away what that Constitution recog- || grant it may be perpetua!. But it is impossible 
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to doubt that these persevering efforts’ to trample 
upon our rights and disturb our peace are every 
day alienating the attachment of our people, and 
endangering the stability of our Union. It is be- 
cause | would have it to endure that I would never 
give entrance hereto any petition that should bring 
the institutions of the South into question before 
a tribunal having no power to judgethem. If we 
cannot succeed in that, | would agree to recede 
this District—so particularly aimed at—to Mary- 
land and Virginia, reserving only the national prop- 
erty, and power to protect the public functionaries 
in the due discharge of their duties. Or, sir, I will 
unite with the western delegation to remove the 
seat of Government itself, if no other means can 
be devised of preserving the Union and putting a 
stop to the harassing interferenceand mischievous 
desgne of the Abolitionists. 

But, sir, this topic has carried me from the ques- 
tion properly before us. It is always a fruitful 
source of disorder, and it is much to be regretted 
it has been again introduced. I promised not to 
detain the House, and I will conclude with adding 
my request to that of a gentleman who preceded 
roe in the debate—though I fear it will be unavail- 
ing—that the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
withdraw the inquiry propounded by him to the 

‘hair, so that we may return to the business of 
the House, already too long neglected. 


BANK INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. Q. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1837. 

Mr. Pzrron, of Tennessee, having called upon 
Mr. Apams to make a statement in relation to a 
report of the minority of the Bank Investigating 
Committee in 1832— 

Mr. ADAMS said, that after the course which 
he had deemed it his duty to take throughout the 
whole of this investigation, that is, of taking no 
part in it whatever, he had hoped to be spared the 
necessity of saying one word to the House in re- 
lation to it, or having any connection with it, or 
with the individual whose very name he had no 
disposition to pronounce. But as the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Peyron,] after reading a 
passage from the report of the minority of the 
committee appointed to investigate the condition 
of the Bank of the United States in April, 1832, to 
which report his [Mr. Apams’s] name was sub- 
scribed, had thought proper specially to call upon 
him to confirm the statement which he had read, 
he felt it was no longer proper for him to remain 
silent; bat in what he was about to say to the 
committee, he should confine himself strictly 
within the call of the gentleman from Tennessee, 


with the exception of a very few remarks upon | 


what had fallen fram the member from Maryland, 
{Mr. THomas,}] who had also been a member of 
the Bank Investigating Committee of 1832. 

There were three reports made from that com- 
mittee to the House of Representatives, with a 
considerable mass of documents appended to each; 
the report of a bare majority, which had the as- 
sent of the gentleman from Maryland; a report 
written by the chairman of the committee, Judge 
Clayton, of Georgia, who afterwards, in a man- 
ner highly honorable to himself, and with a mag- 
nanimity as generous as it was rare, publicly re- 
tracted, in this Hall, every word of it that was 
disparaging to the character of the president of 
the bank; the report of the minority, from which 
the gentleman from Tennessee has read the ex- 
tract which he now called on Mr.A. to avouch; 
and a separate report made by Mr. A. him- 
seif, and signed by one other member of the com- 
mittee. The report from which the extract had 
been read was written, not by Mr. A., but by 
a member then among the most eminent men 
in the House, and since that time Governor of the 
State of South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrie.] It 
had also been subscribed by Mr. A., who, in 
his own report, had given his own views in rela- 
tion to the transactions referred to in the exfract 
just read, That extract, he repeated, was not 
written by him, but he had subscribed his name 
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to the report in which it was contained; and as he | 


stood in presence of God and of the House, he | 
now believed every word of the extract to be true, | 


as he did believe when he signed thereport. = 
With regard to the explanations and revisions 


|| one of them, denied every part of such a t 


of opinions of the gentleman from Maryland, with | 


which he had favored the committee, Mr. A. 


would not have thought himself called upon to | 


notice them, but that they had an appearance, he 
could not believe intentional, of reviving and 


countenancing dark suspicions of dishonor against 


a man as honorable asany one that breathed upon 
earth; a man basely slandered and persecuted, and 


_ [March Q, 
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ident of the bank himself, but every individual t, 
whom Whitney appealed to sustain his allegation 
of facts, as flatly denied them—the teller, the dig. 
| count clerk, the cashier then of the bank, every 
ransac. 
tion as having occurred within their knowledee 
| When every individual named as having acted jn 

the transaction, had thus explicitly denied his 


|| statements, he resorted for confirmation of his 


friends; he meant the president of the Bank of the | 


United States. 


The resolution read by the gentleman from Ten- | 


nessee,‘* that the charges brought against the pres- || 
‘ident of the bank, of lending money to Thomas || 


* Biddle & Co. without interest, and of discounting | 


‘ notes for that house, and for Charles Biddle, with- 


‘foundation; and that there does not exist any | 


‘grounds for charging the president with having 


* shown, ormanifested any dispositionto show, any | 


‘ partiality to those individuals, in their transac- 


‘tion with the bank,” is stated in the report to || 


have been unanimously adopted by the committee. | 


It was so understood at the time. But now, the 


gentleman seems not to know whether he voted || 


for itor not. He says that if the yeas and nays 


| narrative to his own testimony as he had told the 
story to others shortly after the dates of his min. 
utes. He had told it toa Mr. Wilson Hunt; and 


|| Mr. Hunt was examined by the committee. Mr. 
whom he numbered among the dearest of his || 


Hunt stated that Whitney had spoken of certain 
loans which he said had been made to Thomas 
Biddle & Co.without the knowledge of the direct. 
ors, and had shown him a memorandum which 
he had taken of such loans; but he denied unhesi- 
tatingly, and witha strong expression of surprise 
| that he never told him they were without interest, 


|| and said he was very sure if he had told him 80, 
‘out the sanction of the directors, are without | 


it was impossible he should have forgotten it. 
| Mr. ANTHONY interrupted Mr. Avams by 
raising a question of order, and objecting that 
| these statements were not relevant to the subject 
under consideration. 
The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. Pierce, of New 
Hampshire,) said, the debate had taken so widea 


|, range already, that he did not feel himself author. 


had been taken, he should probably have voted for | 


it then; but, after time for reconsideration and re- | 
I} 


examination of the evidence, he has had occasion 
to alter his opinion. He withdraws now, at the 


end of five years, whatever credit his assent to || 


| 


ized to call Mr. Apams to order, but thought he 
might proceed, unless the committee should direct 
otherwise. 

Mr. ADAMS said he had very reluctantly risen 
at the sudden and unexpected call of the gentle- 
|man from Tennessee, (Mr. Peyron.] He had 
added a few remarks, which he thought called for 


that resolution may have given to the unanimous || by those of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
acquittal by the committee of the president of the || THomas,] but nothing could be further from his 
bank from a charge maliciously and infamously || intention than to proceed a hair’s breadth beyond 


false. He is not yet quite willing to assume the 
burden of defending the general character of the 
delator. 


\| 
He knows very little about him, and has | 


been but once in his house; but he thinks his | 
charges against the president of the bank were | 
true, or, at least, not willfully false; because not- | 


withstanding they were flatly contradicted and 
denied by every individual witness to whom he 


appealed for confirmation of his statements, they | 


were yet confirmed by the entries on the books of 
the bank; and because Mr. Philander Stevens, 
then a member of Congress, did, even while the 
‘committee were at Philadelphia, obtain a loan by 
order of the president, and without a vote of the 
directors. 


committee, and was satisfactorily explained and 


accounted for at the time. But the charge affecting || 
the integrity of the president of the bank was, | 


that, by his direction, Thomas Biddle & Co., 
brokers, and his relations, were habitually allowed 
to take large sums of money out of the bank, 
giving merely their notes for the amount, or de- 


|| replied to by Mr. Tuomas. 


The transaction with Mr. Stevens was || 
not within the commission of the investigating || 


positing mere slips of paper, or pledges of stock, | 


in the teller’s drawer, all without the knowledge 
of the directors, and without payment of interest, 
while they had the use of the moneys. This was 
no occasional irregularity, or incidental and inad- 
vertent looseness of practice in the hurry and 
multiplicity of business; it was a direct charge of 
gross malversation in ctiice against the president 


| the rules of order; nor would he now proceed 
| without express authority so to do from the Chair- 
man or from the committee. 


Some debate arose; the Chairman referred the 
| question to the committee, and two successive di- 
| visions, by tellers, took place; on both of whicha 
majority of the voters were for authorizing Mr. 
| Apams to proceed, the want of a quorum on the 
| firstdivision having rendered the second necessary. 
| The chairman then directed Mr. Apams to pro- 
ceed. He was twice or three times interrupted or 
The following is the 
| substance of what he said, though possibly some 
of the preceding, and some of the following ob- 
servations may be transferred from the order 1 
which they werespoken. 


Upon Mr. Tuomas’s last replication, 
Mr. ADAMS said: Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
| man from Maryland is anxious to have the last 
word, and he shall have it. He bore an honor- 
| able testimony to the unsullied integrity of the 
| president of the bank by assenting to the resolu- 
| tion read by the gentleman from Tennessee, and 
| now he does not know whether he voted for it or 


| not. He has had new lights, by a reéxamina- 
|| tion of the evidence; and, above all, he believes 


Whitney’s story, because his minute of the two 


‘| sums taken from the teller’s drawer on the 25th 


of the bank, and as such it was first brought | 
forward in the committee. To substantiate this, | 
a dirty old paper, containing a minute of two sums | 
of money, thus alleged to have been taken from | 
the teller’s drawer, on the 25th of May, $45,000, | 
and on the 26th of May, $24,000, was produced, | 
and sworn to be minutee taken at the time; and it | 
was sworn that when this practice was thus de- | 


tected, Mr. Whitney ordered these sums should 


room; there expostulated with him against this 


and promised that it should not happen again. 


The criminality of this charge had it been true, | 
consisted in the allowance to the brokers to take || 
out money and use it without payment of interest; || 
and the pretended interview and expostulation || 
with the president, and his blushes upon detection, | 


| and 26th May, 1824, is confirmed by the entries on 
| the books of the bank. Now, sir, there are two ways 
| of accounting for the conformity of Mr. Whitney’s 
minutes and the books of the bank; one, that the 
entries and the books were conformed to the min- 
utes; and the other, that the minutes were made 
| conformable to the entries on the books. The gen- 
_tleman from Maryland chooses to believe the first 
of these alternatives, and thence derives al! hi3 
confidence in Whitney’s testimony. I believe 


|| (said Mr. A.) that the minutes were made from 
be entered upon the books, which was accordingly | 
done; that he immediately went into the president’s | 


the entries on the books, to which Whitney, as 8 
director, always had access. Whitney swore at 


| firat that the entries on the books of those sums 
practice; that the president colored up very much, | 


| of May, were made by his order. The clerk who 


taken out of the teller’s drawer on the 25th and 26:) 


made the entries swore not only that they were 
made without his order, but that if he had assumed 
to give such an order, it would not have been 
obeyed; no single director having any right to give 
such an order. Whitney, then, with the permission 


were to prove a consciousness in him of dishonesty || of the committee, revised his testimony, to correct 
and breach of trust. Now, all this was not only || what he called discrepancies, and said his impres- 
positively and most solemnly denied by the pres- '' sion was that he directed the two loans to be put 
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upon the books; or, that he was informed that they 
had been placed there, and that he confirmed their 
having done so. Confirmed their having done so! 
What was there to confirm? His charge was that 
there had been no entry on the books till he had 
ordered they should be made. The gentleman 
from Maryland relies upon the confirmation of 
the entries on the books. There is not one tittle 
of evidence on the books to show that there ever 
was such a transaction as Whitney’s going with 
Andrews and Wilson to the teller’s drawer, and 
to the discount clerk’s desk, nor that W hitney’s 
memorandum was made at that time. Andrews, 
Wilson, Patterson, the first teller, and Burtes, the 
discount clerk, denied positively all recollection of 
any such transaction having occurred, and these 
are the four persons with whom, and in whose 
presence, he had sworn that it took place. With 
regard to the non-payment of interest upon the loans 
to Thomas Biddle & Co., of which Whitney 
swore Wilson had told him, Wilson denied with 
indignation that he had ever told him of, or known 
any such thing. Was there any confirmation of 
this charge on the face of the books? Nota 
particle. ‘The face of the books, and all the wit- 
nesses, proved directly the reverse—and in this 
consisted the gravamen of the charge. It was not 
ihe mere hasty, incautious practice of lvaning 
money upon deposits of stocks for three or four, 
ten or fifteen days, charged as cash, and repaid 
with interest to a day and hour; it was the embez- 
ziement of the funds of the bank by unlicensed 
loans, to favorites and kinsmen, without interest. 
That was the charge to which Whitney swore, 
against the president of the bank, and which the 
vooks of the bank, and every witness to whom he 
appealed for confirmation of his testimony con- 
tradicted and disproved. 

There was not a shadow of evidence that any 
such transaction as his going to theteller’sdrawer, 
or the discount clerk’s desk, with the cashiers, 
ever occurred. ‘They all denied any recollection 
of such an incident; but the remainder of his story, 
of an immediate private interview with the presi- 
dent, his remonstrance against the continuance of 
the practice, and the president’s blushing promise 


that 1t should cease—of the falsehood of all this , 


there was other conclusive proof besides the posi- 
tive denial upon oath of the president himself. 
The dates upon the memorandum corresponding 
with the entries in the books of the bank, fix this 
transaction, if it happened atall, upon the 27th of 
May, 1824. Now, itturned out that the president 
of the bank, on that day, and for a week before, 
and several days after, was not at Philadelphia, 
but at Washington; so that the loans and the de- 
posit of stocks were made in his absence, and 


altogether without his knowledge—General Cad- | 


walader then acting as president of the bank. The 
dates of the memorandum had fixed the time of 
the discovery and expostulation so unalterably, 
that, ifitdid not happen then,there was no pretense 
that it could have copsionel at all. The whole 
‘oundation of fact upon which this fabulous fab- 
rication was erected, appears to be, that on the 
25th and 26th of May, 1824, Thomas Biddle & Co. 
received upon interest from the bank, consider- 
able sums of money, on the security of deposited 
stock, and perhaps at other times upon their notes. 
hat these loans were not for definite terms of 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, but for an indefinite 
and small number of days, after which the cash 
was replaced, and the interest paid for all the time 
they had had the use of the money. One of the 
occasions of this practice was, that Thomas Bid- 
dle & Co., as brokers, were agents of the bank 
itself for the purchase of bills of exchange, some- 
times to the amount of millions in a few days. 
As they purchased the bills in the market, they 
needed the money to pay for them; and in the 
process of stch negotiations the money for pay- 
inent may be wanted before the equivalent can be 
delivered. In such cases, moneys to a very large 
umount might appear to be borrowed by the bro- 
kers, when their real debt to the bank would be 
ttle or nothing; and such was the amount of ail 
the charges against the bank which formed the 
subject of inquiry to the investigating committee 
of 1832. ° 

_ Especially was every charge against the integ- 
rity of the president of the bank, at that time sig- 
uolly defeated and confounded, notwithstanding 


Public Lands—Mr. Ewing. 
| the. candor of the gentleman from Maryland—that 
candor of which he now makes such liberal pro- 
fession, and of which that committee had abund- 
ant demonstration throughout the whole course 
of their labors. Even a majority of that com- 
| mittee, hostile as they were to the Bank of the 
United States, did, in the resolution read now by 
| the gentleman from Tennessee, bear their une- 
| quivocal testimony to the integrity of the presi- 
dent of the bank, upon the very point with regard 
to which it has been impeached. The gentleman 
from Maryland accepted that resolution as a sub- 
stitute for one of non-committal, which he him- 
self had offered; and now he withdraws that ac- 
ceptance, and does not know whether he votes 
for the resolution or not. 

It is not, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
interposing in the good offices of the gentleman 
from Maryland, in behalf of the individual whose 
character and conduct have recently occupied so 
much of the time of this House, that I have said 
thus much. Of them I have no disposition to 
discourse, or to open my lips. I rose merely in 
| answer to the call of the gentleman from ‘Ten- 
nessee, and to vindicate the untainted honor of 
my friend, which | am not disposed in silence to 
| hear assailed in this place, either by open assault 
| or by insidious insinuation. 





| PUBLIC LANDS. 
| SPEECH OF HON. THOS. EWING, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE SENATE, January 23, 1837. 


The bill prohibiting the sales of the public lands except 
to actual settlers, and in limited quantities, being under con- 
sfideration— 

Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Presipent: As it is my purpose to exam- 
ine this subject with some care and exactness, 
and, as far as in my power, show it to the Senate 
in its true colors and proportions, I find it neces- 
sary, in the outset, to spend a few moments in 
clearing it of some of the rubbish with which it 
is overlaid and surrounded. 

The bill now under consideration is the succes- 
| sor—not exactly legitimate—of one introduced 
by my colleague at the commencement of the 
session, for limiting the sales of the public land 
toactual settlers. ‘I'hat plain, unpretending prop- 
osition was what it professed to be, and nothing 
else; the ttle declared the object of the bill, and 
though I thought the measure impracticable, I 
could not but feel the justness of the motion, end 
the straightforward means proposed to effect the 
object. ‘That bill was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and we have here, reported 
back in its name and in its place, what is now 
before us; and the title is all that is left, either of 
the letter or spirit of the original bill. But even 
this small relic of what the bill once was, if I de- 
vine aright, is destined to be obliterated and de- 
'stroyed. The title is not descriptive of the con- 
| tents of the bill, nor is it sufficiently magniloquent. 
| When the bill arrives at such stage that it will be 
| in order, we shall have a motion to amend it, and 
| if the motion prevails, it will become ** A bill to 
| arrest monopolies of the public lands,’’ &c., &c., 
| &e.; the title is long and high-sounding, and is 
to be found at large in the Journal of last year, 
and I will pot now detain the Senate by reading it. 
I will, however, endeavor to show, before I sit 
down, what name it really merits, for I intend to 
| discuss its provisions, not its title. 

This debate has been freely interlarded with 
high denunciation against a class of our fellow- 
citizens, called ‘* speculators’’—men who purchase 
public land either for subsequent sale, or that it 
may lie by, as an investment of money, to raise 
in value, and become a resource in after life, or 
/ an outfit for theirchildren. AndI have observed, 
| also, what is not a little remarkable, that those 
who denounce these ‘* speculators’’ the most 
loudly and the most frequently, on this floor and 
| elsewhere, are those who understand them best, 
| and who are themselves the most deeply engaged 
in the vocation which they thus condemn, This 
| is generally, perhaps universally, the case. This 
| disinterestedness of gentlemen who condemn thus 
| openly their own calling, and devise laws, in- 
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tended, as they say, to check and put it down, 
reminds ‘me of an incident in modern history 
worthy to be remembered. 

When Lord Chancellor Bacon was convicted 
before Parliament for receiving presents from 
suitors, Which bore a very strong resemblance to 
bribes, and was removed from office, he was the 
foremost in proposing and concocting measures 
which should thereafter effectually keep off such 
temptation and sin in future, and most certainly 
protect the purity of the bench. It reminds me, 
also, of a late oceasion on which the gentleman > 
from Virginia, [Mr. Rives,} near me, was so 
deeply impressed with the aristocracy of the Sen- 
ate—himself certainly not the least aristocratic 
of its members—that he felt constrained to turn 
** State’s evidence,’’ or, perhaps rather, * peo- 
ple’s evidence,’’ against the whole body, him- 
self, of course, inclusive, though I believe he did 
not suggest any remedy for the enormity which 
he exposed. Now, thys is alt right; and it is 
honorable; and it is unquestionably sincere. I 
take no exceptions to it, but merely notice it 
among the passing incidents of the times. 

Now, sir, | will say a few words as to this class 
of individuals who are so much the theme of dis- 
cussion and of attack; and, that my opinion may 
have the more weight, Lean assure the Senate 
that Lam neither an aristocrat nor a speculator in 
public lands. Ido not know that I have been 
accused here of the one or the other, but L have 
heard gentlemen on the other side of the House 
talk loudly and harshly of speculators, and those 
who favor speculations, while, at the same time, 
they made strong gestures towards the benches 
here. As it referred to no one in particular, | 
could only appropriate to myself my just distrib- 


|} utive share of the reproach which, lessened by 


division, would be but small. Yet, that modicum, 
insignificant as it may be, | am prepared to dis- 
pose of. I therefore say, once for all, that Lam 
wholly free from the offense of having ever pur- 
chased public land or anything else from the Gen- 
eral Government. And I have nosympathy, save 
that of general good will to all mankind, with any 
who | know have so purchased. I never entered 
an acre of public land in my life, and do not know 
that L ever shall; nor do | know that any friend, 
or even acquaintance of mine, is engaged in these 
purchases. My neighbors, it is true, in whose 
welfare Ll take great interest, do sometimes raise 
a little spare money and go to the West, and pur- 
chase a quarter or a half section of land, to settle 
a son who is about to arrive atthe years of man- 
hood, for which they pay the cash into the Treas- 
ury of the United States; and, until gentlemen 
satisfy me more fully than they have yet done, 
of the impropriety of the thing, 1 shail esteem 
them none the less for it; nor shall the less as- 
sidyously advocate their interests and their rights. 
But, in declaring my utter exemption from all 
participation, direct or indirect, in that kind of 
investment which is here condemned in such un- 
measured terms, | do not at all admit the truth or 
justice of the judgment which condemns it. Itis 
a use of money that is supposed to be unpopular, 
and it is no new artifice to exclaim against it as if 
it were a crime, until, by“force of voice and rep- 
etition, it may come to be esteemed so; and what 
is more to the purpose, those who are most deeply 
engaged in it, by being loud and vociferous in its 
condemnation, throw off all suspicion from them- 
selves, and stand the pure advocates of the peo- 
ple’s rights and the very antagonist principle of 
all speculation and monopoly. But, sir, I see no 
objection to this mode of investing money wlren 
you have it to spare, and can make no better use 
of it. [fit be fairly done, it is a fair and just and 
honest mode of acquiring property. The United 
States, by a public law and a public proclama- 
tion, offers its land for sale at stipulated price; an 
individual who is desirous of possessing the land, 
goes and purchases, and pays his money. Now, 
why, lL ask, does any one here apply to this act, 
or the man who does it, opprobrious epithets? 
Why accuse him? Why denounce him? If he 
had bought fifty hogsheads of sugar, or a hun- 
dred bales of cotton, he would be just as criminal 
and deserve just the same opprobrium and re- 
roach from the members of our National Legis- 
ature. Gentlemen are mistaken; these purchases 
and speculations in which they and their friends 
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are so deeply engaged are not criminal, nor even 
improper inthemselves. They are liable, indeed, 
and especially liable, to be contaminated, by fraud 
or force, or combinations among purchasers, and 
collision with public officers; but from these they 
and all honorable men, as a matter of course, are 
free. They therefore pronounce a harsh and un- 
just judgment on their own acts; and | am pre- 
pared to defend them against themselves before 
the Senate and the nation. 


Mr. WALKER here rose to explain. If the 
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up on their borders, under the fostering care of 
capital and intelligence, and you will see at once 


. igan, and see the towns and cities which are rising 


| migration by the establishment of lines of steam- | 
| boats between the cities on the eastern shore of | 


gentleman’s allusion was to anything he had said, | 


so far from criminating purchasers of this —— \| 
I, || 


tion, he had, in the report accompanying this bi 


tered by the Senator from Ohio. He had de- 


nounced, and ever should denounce, in the strong- | 


est terms, those speculators who attended public 


sales, after having taken down the numbers of lots | 
improved by actual settlers, and bid them off over | 


their heads, thus deprivigg them of their homes || 


and the fruit of all their toils. 
Mr. EWING. I referred to the Senator from 


to others, who, in both branches of Congress, 
habitually use the same course of remark. But 
I accept the explanation with pleasure, and regret 
that absence from the Senate prevented my hear- 


|| & few years ago were a wilderness. 
expressed many of the same sentiments just ut- | 


the full strength of this position. The scattered 
| resources of a thousand individuals, who should 
| have purchased each his quarter section of land 


in the neighborhood, could not have produced | 


| such mighty results in half a century as have 


been brought about in a few years by the invest- | 


| ment of accumulated capital. It has facilitated 


the lake, and those remote western 


harbors, drained swamps, built wharves, and 


|| erected warehouses, transferring the business and 


| cultivated community into the very heart of our 
remote western forests. 
made, or augmented by it, but it is well. 


The 


jures no one, for the broad prairies of the interior 


| are still open to the grazier, and the plains and 


ing the Senator’s principal speech on this subject, | 
and that a pressure of business since my return | 


has not allowed me time to read his report accom- 
panying this bill. My remarks, so far as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is concerned, applied to 
several short speeches of his on incidental ques- 
tions touching the bill, which have arisen within 
a few days past. 
in the distinction which he draws between those 
who purchase occupied and unoccupied lands of 
the United States. When all are offered in open 
market fairly for sale, when all who desire to bid 
are invited by law to become bidders, | cannot 
recognize the right of any individual to press for- 
werd upon a choice piece of the public land before 


But I cannot concur with him | 


the sale against law. Norcan I admit that by so | 


doing, he makes the lawful purchaser amenable 
to censure, anywhere, for purchasing according 
to law. 
and it must be a diseased state of public morals 
that can hold it fora moment either reasonable or 


just. My guide on this subject is the law—those | 


who purchase according to its letter and its spirit, 
and who neither break through nor evade its pro- 
visions, no matter how much or how little they 


may buy, and no matter who may have intruded || 
upon the land before the purchase, I hold them in || 
that matter blameless; and, as far as my informa- | 
‘tion goes, in nearly all the cases in which occu- || 
pied land is purchased, the squatter is paid many || 


The proposition is monstrous in itself, | 





times over tRe value of his improvements, and | 


often permitted to remain and enjoy them. 
The sales of land in large quantities to large 


capitalists, as a matter of public policy, is liable | 
to some objections, though it produces good as | 


well as evil consequences. The evil is sufficiently 


obvious; and being a very happy subject for pop- | 


ular declamation, it has been reiterated, I know 


not how often already in thisdebate. That which || 


occurs to me as substantial, and which we can 
obviate by legislation, without producing other 
and worse mischief, are the entries by an indi- 
vidual or company of many small tracts, as of 


| woodlands to the farmer, at the Government price, 


/and a nearer and more extensive market is open | 


to him in the new and flourishing cities which 
arise on these choice selected spots. I am not, 
therefore, prepared to condemn, even as a matter 
| of public policy, the countenance which our pres- 
/ent laws give to this kind of investment by the 
capitalist. Much less am I disposed to join in 
the denunciation of those who, under and pursu- 


_antto our laws, adopt this mode of investing their | 


surplus capital. Gentlemen even here are per- 


haps too much in the habit of addressing them- | 


| selves to the lowest passions of the lowest portion 
of society; and while they themselves are insa- 


| tiate in their thirst for riches, speak of poverty as 
|if it were a merit, a good thing in itself, and | 
| wealth, or even competency, as if it were a crime. | 
|| I, for one, unite in nothing of this feeling or ex- 
If a young man shows himself indus- | 


pression. 
trious, enterprising, and intelligent, and bids fair 
to rise in the world by these qualities, [ am not 
prepared, as a statesman, to tell him that the mo- 


| ment he has risen he will have lost his claim to | 
| the affections of his country and the respect and 


regard of its rulers. And in our country, where 
| industry, sobriety, and prudence will, in almost 
| all cases, raise a man to competence, I do not think 
| that mere poverty, too often the result of indo- 


Fortunes, perhaps, are | 


value of land is enhanced greatly all around these | 
'| selected spots, but this also is well; it is a just | 
|| reward of enterprise and public spirit, and it in- | 
Mississippi who had just taken his seat, and also | d 


lence and intemperance, is of itself sufficient to | 





entitle the individual to our special affections and | 


regard. In my opinion, poverty and wealth are, | 


or ought to be, out of the question. 
man none the more and none the less for being 
poor or rich; and in legislation I know not how 
we can discriminate between American citizens 
| according to their property; and I contend, and 
am prepared to defend the proposition, that the 
| man whom industry, temperance, and intellect 
have enabled to acquire a competence, is as mer- 
itorious as one whom indolence, intemperance, 
/ and imprudence have kept poor. 
I therefore put out of the question all that has 


|| been said about and against capitalists and spec- 


| 


| 


ulators. 


|| our fellow-citizens who pursue a business which 


| the law authorizes; and [I do not make, nor do I 


forty or eighty acres, in commanding points, all || pretend to make, any efforts to put them down. 
overthe country, or what is called dotting, thereby || But, on the other hand, I will not consent to pass 


to pay enormous prices for such choice spots; but 
it will be seen that this bill, so far from remedying 
that evil, makes it infinitely worse. No man can 
now enter more than two forty-acre tracts, and 
one of those subject to certain conditions—prox- 
imity to his farm; but if this bill becomes a law 
im its present shape, he may enter no less than 
rHirty-Two of those smail tracts, and he may 
select them any where on the public lands between 
the northern extremity of Wisconsin and the 
southern cape of Florida. The entries of Jarge 
tracts by great capitalists, with a view to enhance 
their value by great and important improvements, 
such as railroads, canals, harbors, cities, have 
produced, and are producing, the most important 
advantages to the districts of country in which 
they are situated. Look at the southern shores 
of Lake Erie, and the whole coast of Lake Mich- 


compelling purchasers of the neighboring tracts || any law which shall operate against the mass 4 


| 


| the community—against the small capitalist, the 
farmer, the mechanic, the laborer, for the special 
benefit of any class of speculators, however great their 
power, or democratic their professions; and I believe 


it, that many of the executive officers, some of 


| the very highest, next to the President himself, 
| are deeply concerned in these land speculations. 
It is elso said, and I believe it, that some in this 
| Chamber, and in the other House, are also mem- 
| bers of these large joint-stock companies, which 
| have purchased to an immense amount. I charge 
| no one in particular, nordo I present it as a mat- 
| ter of charge, but I name it to caution gentlemen 
| who are 80 engaged and so interested, that they 
| do not permit their private interest, unawares to 
| themselves, to glide in and mingle with the per- 
| formance of a public trust. How can those who 


| are so engaged, and who have so purchased to 


I join in the denunciation of no class of | 


I esteem a | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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oints which || 
t has opened | 


[January 


the full extent of all their available means, how 
can they now, as lawgivers, say to the rest of th 
community, you shall not purchase—the publi, 
sales shall be closed against you, and if you wis), 
to buy, come to us; we have land to sell in abund. 
ance, and we will sell it to all who will pay fo, 
it, without discrimination, and we sell it embar. 
rassed by no troublesome conditions. Gentlemen 
it is true, could not be operated upon by motives 
of this kind, but it were well to avoid the appear. 
ance of evil; and as this bill will, if it become 4 
law, have the direct effect of driving purchasers 
from the Government to the speculator, and as it 
is to continue in force about long enough to en. 


|| able these large companies to make sale of the 
|| twenty million acres which they have now on 
bustle and comfort and intelligence of an old and | 


hand, the public will attribute to them this, as one 
of the motives which induced the passage of the 
act. They will be the more inclined to think go 

as this act is not, and they will see that it is not 
what it is pretended to be. It isnota bill to con. 
firm the sales of the public lands to actual settlers; 
and an amendment which would produce that 
effect, laid on the table by myself, (not offered, for 
I could not support any proposition which would 
deny to my fellow-citizens the right of purchas- 
ing lands to settle their children)—an amendment 
which would have produced that effect, met with 
the universal disapprobation of the friends of this 
bill. This bill, therefore, is not, and the people 
will see that it is not, what it purports to be; and 
its effect, which is the important matter, will be 
to raise at once some fifty or a hundred per cent. 
the price of the lands already in the hands of the 
large speculators, of whom the lawgivers, who 
are about to pass this bill, forma very respectable 
part, and whose friends in the executive depart- 
ments form another portion not less large and re- 
spectable. If this law pass, a member of one of 
those companies, whose profits would have been 
confined to one hundred thousand dollars, will 
pocket his two hundred thousand. For this it 
will be said he may very well break out in terms 
of patriotic indignation against speculators and 
capitalists, and he may overflow with sympathy 
for the poor man. But the churlish and ill-na- 
tured will aver that the members of the legisla- 
tive and of the executive departments, who hold 
the key in their hands, have fed until they were 
full gorged with these dainties, and then tocked 
the closet, that no one else might break in until 
they were ready themselves to return and renew 
the feast. 

I have said that the amount of lands in the 
hands of speculators is about twenty million 
acres; this, in round numbers, is very near the 
quantity. Ina report »hich I had the honor to 
present last year, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, I estimated the quantity wanted for actual 
occupation at eight million acres yearly. This 
was then thought too high, but time will verify 
its accuracy. Year before last the sales amounted 
to about thirteen million acres. This year it 
amounted to more than twenty millions; which, 
taking my estimate of what is wanted for settle- 
ment as correct, (and every one admits it is high 
enough,) it will leave in the hands of speculators 
from sixteen to twenty millions of the purchases 
of those two years. The whole aggregate is low 
enough at twenty millions. This immense in- 
vestment, amounting in cash (if we include all 
expenses) to $30,000,000, has more than ex- 
hausted all the capital that can be turned from the 
ordinary business of the country to this object. 
Those who hold public stations and command 
— influence, or whose friends command it, 

ave become borrowers to an immense amount 
of the public money from the deposit banks; and 
the deposit bill of the last year cut off the sources 
of their supply, and compels them to pour back 
into the fountain from which it was drawn a por- 
tion of their borrowed treasure. This state of 
things tends to make this business, pushed as | 
has been to an unreasonable extent, a precarious 
if not a losing business, unless the Legislature 
come to the relief of these borrowers of the pub- 
lic money. Gentlemen may say what they please 
about these persons, if they will oniy aid them 
by a law such as this. If they will but incumber 
the conditions of the sales of public land to honest 
and fair purchasers, so that they cannot buy of 
Government, but may be someeied to buy of the 
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-neeniator, those who have gone furthest in pro- 
sorption ¢o their resources, and are compelled to 
~oll. will thank you for your hard namesand good 
“<te And they have no reason to complain of 
° kindness; the Treasury order did much for 
chem, but that cannot endure long; the public ex- 
claim with one voice against It, and it must go 

wn. Butthis bill, which better effects the same 
obiect, is to be first substituted in its stead. [ 
apo, however, by indications here, that we shall 
sot touch the bill rescinding the Treasury circu- 
vein time for it to be taken up in the other House 
aa passed intoalaw. It will not do to keep up 
shat order to oppress the country, for the people 
will not endure it long. It is to be rescinded, but 
not by an act of Congress. We shall pass such 
act through this branch near the close of the ses- 
gion; it will be lost in the other House for want 
of time; and thus it will be reserved until after the 
th of March, that its final recision may be a 
father in the cap of the new Administration. I 
infer this, from the fact that this bill, for which 
the people do not call, is pressed in advance of 
the bill to rescind the Treasury order. And when 
| moved the other day to take up that bill, I re- 
ceived a most significant intimation from a gen- 
eman whose word is law here, that [ might spare 
my efforts, for they were useless; and it proved 
so—the party refused to take up the bill. 

Having considered some matters which touch 
this bill collaterally, and which, if it pass, will 
really have more influence on its passage than 
any intrinsic merit which it possesses, I will now 
nroceed to consider some of the provisions of the 
vill uself, and show how far forth it is likely to 
effect its professed objects. It proposes to limit 
the sales of the public lands to actaal settlers, and 
thatin small quantities. ‘The requirements of the 
bill in that respect, are: First, no man may enter 
under one of the sections of this bill more than 
twelve hundred and eighty acres of land, but in 
inother part of the bill he is very generously al- 
lowed six hundred and forty acres more if he 
want it to eke out his farm; so he may purchase 
nineteen hundred and twenty acres, and this is 
what is ealled “ small quantities.’? The settle- 
ment provision requires that the purchaser should 
reside on the land, or some part of it, one year, 
oR—not and—or clear and cultivate one tenth 
partof it within five years. Now the clearing, 


where one tenth part of the tract is open prairte || 


land, is nota matter of much difficulty or hard- 
ship; it requires only the burning off the grass 


cultivation, what is that, and how is it defined? 
Is it the passing a harrow over the ground, and 
sowing tame grass seed on it? [sit runninga 
few furrows across a tract of one or two hundred 
acres, and planting corn rows upon it, with the 
hills a baddead yards apart? It is not to be cul- 
tivated well, but merely cultivated, and the fact of 
cultivation to be settled by those who make the 
affidavit before the register and receiver, in order 
to perfect the title. ‘Lhose, then, who live upon 
the spot, and who understand it, would have 
nothing to do but to put up a log cabin, which 
would cost five or ten dollars, burn the grass off 
two hundred acres of prairie, and run a plow or 
harrow a few times across, and sow or planta 
litte grass seed or a few hills of corn, and the 
condition of the law requiring ‘* actual settlement”? 
iscomplied with. The affidavit is made, and the 
patent obtained. This bill leaves the fact of clear- 
ing and cultivation to the sound discretion and 
clear conscience of the affidavit man who is to 
swear to it; and if there be any other regulation 
or restriction, Lam not advised of it. 

We have a Committee on Agriculture, it is true, 


of which my honorable friend from Kentucky || 


hear me is a member, though not of high rank; 
last, ] believe. [Mr. Cray. *‘* Last, but not 
least.”? A laugh.] The committee, however, has 


not yet reported what shall amount to cultivation, | 


and I presume it is not the purpose of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands to refer 
this bill to them for their opinion. Now, my con- 


stituents, who reside at a distance from the pub- | 


lic lands, and who do not understand this mode 


of becoming * actual settlers,”? and of * clearing | 


and cultivating land,’’ would be unable to pur- 
chase of the Government at all, and would be 
driven to bay second-hand of those who under- 
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stood the matter better, or of the speculators, who 
have already on hand large quantities for sale. 
Gentlemen who advocate this bill see in it a rem- 
edy for many great political and moral evils; 
among others, it is to destroy or prevent that 
dreadful scourge, *‘a surplus and distribution,’ for 
which they evince such a holy horror. This sur- 
plus was a very good thing so long as it remained 
in the deposit banks, and was by them lent out to 
those who. wished to purehase public land *in 
limited quantities’’—such, for example, as half a 
miliion acres to a single company; but when you 
come to distribute, or rather to deposit in the State 
treasuries, then it carries with it all sorts of polit- 
ical iniquity and corruption; itis everything that 
is monstrous; no republican can bear it, and this 
bill is to put an end to the mischief; and this 
money, which, if distributed, would corrupt the 
whole nation, caa be safely trusted with the gen- 
tlemen and their constituents, without any danger 
of corrupting them. Let us say they are the ex- 
clusive purchasers of the public lands, we will 
not take much of it, but we want it cheap, but 
save us from competition! Do not permit the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania tarmers, rough, rude fel- 
lows as they are, to come to the sales with their 
little wallets of cash, and bid against us—us, anti- 
monopolists—or enter the land that we want, while 
we are waiting to raise funds to secure it; with- 
draw all this provoking competition; pass the bill, 
and make it unlawful for any man living in one 
of the old States to come to the new to purchase 
Government lands, and we will let the tariff alone; 
we will adhere to the compromise and hold it 
sacred; and we will also save you from the incon- 
venience of a surplus and the perils of distribu- 
tion. Some of these gentlemen reason with us 
mildly, others declaim with oratorical vehemence. 
Why, say they, should you collect money from 
the people which you do not want, merely to 
distribute it among them again? and when we an- 
swer that it arises out of the sale of the national 
domain, that we must receive or stop these sales, 
| and when received, we must preserve it in such 
manner as to render the most service to the whole 
country, they offer to relieve us of all this incon- 
venience by keeping the public land and the profits 
on it themselves, thus lightening the public bur- 
dens by possessing themselves of the public prop- 
erty. You have, say they, a great quantity of 
excellent land, which is a very great trouble to 


| you; we and our constituents will relieve you of 
|| it at once; but do not let the people of the old 
in November, and that work is done. Then the | 


States have it, or any part or lot in it; they are 
| speculators, and they will fill your Treasury with 
money, which you know is a very troublesome 
thing. We, who are not speculators, but who know 
how to make money by dealing in land, will take 
it without embarrassing you with anything that 
will burden your Treasury. 

These lands which gentlemen ask in behalf of 
themselves and their constituents the exclusive 
right of purchasing at the minimum price of $1 25 
per acre, are worth, by their own showing, from 
five to forty dollars per acre. ‘There are yet un- 
disposed of about one thousand million acres—not 
all of such great value, but worth, nevertheless, 

| more than $1,000,000,000. Pass this bill, and fol- 
low it up,as you are certain todo if youonce make 
| the commencement, and thére will be fortunes 
made under it such as no crowned head in Europe 
can boast; Croesus were a beggar compared with 
| the industrious and unscrupulous speculator un- 
| der this bill. Gentlemen before whose eyes these 
| golden visions flit, hate everything they ought to 
hate, to induce other gentlemen to support their 


|| favorable measure: they hate the tariff, but they 


will endure it; they do not like the compromise, 
| but they will adhere to it, if this bill can be passed 
| to ease the Treasury of its cash, and relieve the 
| people of their burdens. The public lands—an 
|| unconstitutional surrender of the public lands— 
| is the only thing that can reconcile or pacify them. 
| Pacific as I am inclined to be, and much as gen- 
tlemen have operated on the easiness of my dispo- 
sition, and greatly as they have alarmed my fears, 
Iam not yet disposed to make them this large 
peace-offering, until lam assured that we have 
|| the constitutional power to do it; | want to see 
|| our authority, and 1 would like further to know 
|| that we can do it and be just. This public domain 
is a fund placed under the guardianship of Con- 


gress by acompact prior to the Constitution, and 
which i3 recognized and made obligatory by that 
sacred instrument. And Congress is bound, by 
that compact, to dispose of it bona fide for the ben- 
efit of all the States, members of this Confedera- 
ey, according to their proportions of representa- 
tive population. And itought to be so, for it was 
bought with the common blood and common 
treasure of the people of all the States, old as well 
as new; for L acknowledge no preéminence tn fa- 
vor of the old States. Our common ancestors 
foughton their soil for our freedom, and they (the 
small remnant of them) and their descendants 
(how a miglity people ) are sprea { over our whole 
vast territory; and wheresoever they are, they 
inherit the glory as well as the rights of their 
fathers. , 

These public lands, then, are to be disposed of 
bona fide for the common benelit of all the Slates. 
The fund, of which we are thus made the trusiee, 
is immense—worth not less than one thousand 
million dollars. This is now admitted, though a 
few years ago, when the estimate of its value was 
made by my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray, ] 
it was scouted by gentlemen who tien wanted to 
eet the land, not because it was overflowing our 
‘Treasury with money, but because this land was 
not worth surveying and selling. Gentlemen, it 
is true, do not now ask it as agift, but they admit 
the choice tracts to be worth from fifteen to forty 
dollars per acre. And they ask us to withdraw 
from them all competition at public and at private 
sales, to give preémptions to those who shall tn- 
trude on the land, and thus secure it to them at 
$125 per acre. ‘They only ask us to give them 
trom about fourteen to thirty-nine dollare per 
acre on all the choice land of the United States 
that remains to be sold. These demands, it must 
be admitted, are moderate, especially when ad- 
dressed to a trustee who is bound to administer 
the fund bona fide for the equal benefit of all who 
have an interest init. The privilege, therefore, 
which these gentlemen ask for their constituents, 
or those who shall become so, is a donation, and 
avery large one. It is against common right, 
and it promotes no meritorious object whatever. 
Suppose it to induce emigration: is that desirable 
to a greater extent than is now going on? Should 
it be the object, or is it the interest of the United 
States, as a whole, toinduce by bounties the citi- 
zens of the old States on or near the sea-coast, to 
abandon their farms and their homes and migrate 
to the West? 

The last census shows that the older portions 
of the old States are in fact depopulating. From 
the year 1820 to 1830, Virginia, east of the Blue 

Ridge, lost about one hundred thousand of its 
population. ‘The same was the case, though in 
a less degree, with several extensive districts in 
others of the old States. Now, I make no ob- 
jection to this, but Ido not think it a desirable 
state of things. It is enough for us in the West 
if we receive the natural increase of the popula- 
tion of the old States; and it is enouch for them 
if their increased population finds an easy access 
to our fresh lands, and a cheap home when they 
come among us. It is not wise, nor is it neces- 
sary, to give new, bounties for emigration; nor 
have wea right to do it. Suppose the bounty to 
emigrants proposed in this bill were to be paid in 
money out of the Treasury, and the lands were 
sold in fair and open market to raise the money: 
would any gentleman from the old States having 
the least regard for the rights and interests of his 
own constituents, consent to it, or even entertain 
the proposition foramoment? Ithinknot. Aud 


| where is the difference? It is the same thing in 


substance and effect. The mode of bringing it 
about gives it a different aspect. 

Having considered the general objects of the 
bill, both as expressed, and as professed by its 
advocates, | will now examine some of its pro- 
visions, and endeavor to show how those objects 
are to be carried into effect. The bill is entitled, 
and professes to be, ‘* A bill to limit the sales of 
the public lands to actual settlers;’’ but I have 
said it is in fact no such thing. I cal] the atten- 
tion of the Senate to its provisions. Who may 
enter land under it?) Any one—man or woman, 
husband or wife, or both, without any evidence 
of residence, or of any declaration of intent to re- 
side upon it. Ali they have to do is to swraR 
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that they enter it for their own use, and not for 
the purpose of specuLation. Here is the initia- 
tion of the title. And how much land may be en- 
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tered by making this oath, and under this partic- | 


alar section of the bill? ‘Vhe husband may enter 
twelve hundred and forty acres, the wife twelve 
hundred and forty, the son and daughter, over 
eighteen years of age, twelve hundred and forty 
acres each—making in all, for an ordinary family 
of four persons, four thousand nine hundred and 
sixty acres; and this may be all entered in tracts 
of forty acres each—making one hundred and 
‘wenty-eight tracts that a single family, such as 
| have described, may enter on this ** actual set- 
tlement principle;’’ and these one hundred and 
twenty eight tracts may be dotted over all the 
public lands in the United States, occupying all 
the most commanding positions in the country. 
They mdy take your woodland in a prairie re- 
gion, your springs and brooks in acountry where 
water is scarce,and your coal-banks and quarries 
where fuel and stone are valuable. Having thus 


sworn and made the entry and obtained the cer- | 
- . .- i 
tificate, the next step to procure a title is to reside 


on some part of the land one year within the first || 


. . | 
five; it must not bea continuous residence, but one | 


year in all; on, erect a dwelling-house, clear and 
cultivate, within the five years, one tenth part of 
the whole; that is to say, select in the entry some- 
where one tenth part of your purchases in a dry 


prairie, which will burn over in October or No- | 


vember. ‘This burning is a compliance with the 
first requisition—that to *clear.’? The next is 
** to cultivate;”’ 


and that can be done, as | have | 


already shown, in a most compendious manner, | 


A few bushels of grass-seed, and one man, two 
horses, and a harrow, for a month or two, are 
sufficient to make the ** cuttivation;”’ for it has 
only to be sworn to generally as ** cultivation ’’— 
the mode and manner of it being in no wise des- 
ignated. 

The next step to be taken to procure a title is 
to “*swear’’ again, or to produce the affidavits of 
those who will swear—swear to residence, or 
swear to the erection of a dwelling-house, and 
swear to the clearing and cultivation of the one 
tenth part in five years. ‘‘Our army swore ter- 
ribly in Flanders,’’ said Corporal Trim. 

But the person making an entry of the public 
lands must swear that he enters it, not in trust for 
any other person, but for himself or herself only. 
This provision prevents the father from entering 
in behalf of his child, the guardian for his ward, 
or the trustee of a will in behalf of the widow or 
orphan devisees; it prevents, also, an entry in 
execution of a charity. All open, honest trusts, 
those that deserve the countenance of mankind 
and the favor of Government, are excluded by 
this bill; while every species of fraudulent and 
secret trust will come in and evade its provisions. 
A person, before he is allowed to make the entry, 
must swear that he enters for himself, and not in 
trust for another. Now, suppose the affidavitto 
he wholly false, how is it ever to be proved that 
itis so? It is swearing to intent merely, and the 
intent at the time the oath is taken; and if some 
other person, who furnished the money to make 
the entry, go on In one month alter, and clear and 
cultivate the one tenth part of it, and the patent 
issue at the end of one year, and the land is trans- 
ferred accordingly, the capitalist has got the land; 
und he may go through the same process with 
hundreds, as far as his friends will go; and where 
is your evidence to convict of perjury, or subor- 
nauion of perjury? You clearly have none; the 
proof must come home to the time of making the 
affidavit; and doing of an act inconsistent with it 
vfterwards, would convict the party of a change 
¢f purpose, but not of perjury. And all who know 
the facility with which those ex parte affidavits are 
made, where much money is to be got by them, 


will agree with me that the fear of the law is the | 


enly restraint upon perjury in cases like this. 
Conscience is nothing, public opinion is nothing; 
for all society is placed under like temptation, and 


public morals would, by reason of that tempta- | 


tion, become generally vitiated. The man who 
would hold out against such a state of things, 
would be considered an enemy to his country, and 
the interests of it; and he could reclaim his char- 
acter in no way but by joining in the general 
plunder. If there should be « case of prosecu- 


of $125 per acre. 
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tion, and strong proof of perjury, there could sel- 


dom be a conviction; for the fountains of justice 


are poisoned when the public morals are thus viti- | 
ated; and there would be great danger that the | 
registers and receivers in the several land offices | 


would join in the fraud, and share the spoils. We 
should hesitate long before we place before any 


portion of our community such a temptation to | 
vice, such a vast amount of plunder to be obtained || this, with its attendant train of misery to jnq;. 


| Viduals, and mortification to a people. 


by fraud and crime. There is a clause several 
times repeated in the bill, and of course intended 


to be efficacious, which provides, in substance, | 


that no legal incumbrance whatever, and no sale 


| or lease or contract as to such land, shall be in | 
any wise binding, if made before a patent issues; | 
but all such shall be absolutely null and void. | 


Now, whatever might be the effect of this pro- 
vision in the Territories, where we have a right 


to interfere as a local legislature, I hold that it is | 


wholly nugatory in the States. If an individual 
have title, either complete or inchoate, that title 
is property, and, as such, is at once amenable to 
the local law, and must’be governed and con- 


trolled by its principles. A judgment would bind | 


the interest when the local law should declare 


would attach to it, and equity would enforce its 
obligations. A conveyance, with covenants made 
prior to the issuing of the patent, would draw to 
it the perfect ttle after the patent had issued, upon 
the principle either of estoppel, enurement, or re- 
lation. Gentlemen cannot, if they would, destroy 


| the application of these principles to effect, or 


serve to effect, this or any other such object; and 
it is well that er cannot. They may provide 
that no patent shall issue to an assignee; for, as 
the venders of property, we have a right to make 
whatcondition we please with the purchaser; but, 
when the land lies in the States, and we sell it, 
we are vendors only, and we cannot accompany 
our sale with illegal incumbrances, or immunities 
inconsistent with the general principles of law. 

I would next call the attention of the Senate to 
the fourth section of the bill, which grants pre- 
emptions to actual settlers on the public lands; 
that is, it permits any one who shail have gone 
in advance of the surveys and sales, or even of 
the purchase.from the Indians, and intruded upon 
choice parts of the public land, to prove that they 
have done so, and then enter the land, no matter 
how great may be its value, at the minimum price 
I object to the principle of 
this section, and, if the principle be adopted, I 
object to the language and the details, as open to 
the practice of the most stupendous frauds. 

We have upon ourstatute-book, yetunrepealed, 
an early law punishing intruders upon the public 
lands. ‘That law directs that the marshal of the 
district shail remove those who intrude against 
law on the public land, and that a fine shall be 


assessed upon them, on conviction in the district 


court of the United States. Nor has this law 
become obsolete. It was recognized and its pro- 
visions extended in 1833, and it is now in full 
force, and as familiarly known as any other of 
the laws of theland. I object, therefore, in prin- 
ciple to giving an important privilege, a great 
pecuniary advantage, to a class of individuals, 
merely because they have violated thelaws. That 
statute, if it be unwise or unjust, should be re- 
pealed before any rights are permitted to accrue 
by intrusion on or over portions of the public 
lands. 

But, sir, thatlaw isa necessary and proper law 
—it ought to remain, and its provisicns ought to 
be regarded andenforeed. It was enacted to pre- 
vent the intrusions of the whites upon the Indian 


lands, and to avoid the fraud, imposition, and op- || 


pression which is the consequence of such intru- 
sion; and further, to prevent a possession in ad- 
vance of the sales, which would incumber the 
lands, and operate to the injury of the purchaser. 
We have recently seen enough, in our own times, 


to satisfy us of the wisdom and foresight of our | 
Whence arose your Black Hawk | 


predecessors. 
war in the Northwest, which cost some lives and 


several millions of money, but from the haste of | 
a horde of greedy speculators to possess them- | 


selves of the fine lands belonging to the Sac and 
Fox Indians at the Prairie du Chien? Whence 
your threatened Creek war? Whence your ac- 
tual war in Florida, now raging, and which has 
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| cost already so many valuable lives, and w), 


kas cost, and will cost, more than twenty milli... 
of treasure before itis quelled, except from th; 
averice and pride and oppression of these intry. 
ders upon the public land and the Indian prop 
erty? If the jaws of the United States had beep 
enforced, if this breach had been punished instead 
of being rewarded, we should have escaped aij 


But if no evils arose from this contemplated 
law except those which fall on the individuals 
themselves who seek to take advantage of jt, jt 
would be enough to decide us at once against its 
policy. Those who framed it must have been 
aware of its tendency, and aware also that thar 
tendency would be obvious, if the bill had, in 


| form, the provisions which it is intended to have, 


and which, if it pass, it must have, in effect. The 


| right of preémption is by the bill limited to those 


who have occupied, and does not extend in terms 


| tothose whoshall hereafter occupy, the public ands, 
| This is the form of the bill; but the effect is to give 


the right to all future occupants. For this meas. 


| ure is even now urged on the ground that we have 
judgments binding on imperfect titles. A contract | 


held out encouragement to settlers by former pre- 
emption laws; that, under the provisions of those 


‘laws past settlers had been protected, and that 


those who entered on the public lands too late to 
claim protection under those laws, had a right to 
expect that the same favor would be extended to 
them which was extended to their predecessors, 
This is the argument; and will it be less strong 
when urged next winter, in behalf of those who 
shall have occupied and cultivated the public land 
during the summer of 1837, than itis now in favor 
of those who occupied during the past year? | can 


| see no distinction. And if we pass this law nov, 
| we must pass another then, and so on in all future 


time. I would rather, therefore, pass at once a 
preémption law, to operate in all future time, and 
fairly, by law, hold out this reward to settlers on 
the public land, than to continue in force, as we 
do, the law against such settlement, with the as- 
surance in advance that all those who break it 
shall hereafter receive the reward. All the evil 


_ consequences which would flow from a prospec- 
| tive preémption law, and they are many, flow 


from this state of things; and in addition thereto 


_we hold out the assurance to the people that, 


whatever our laws may be, if resisted, they will 
not be enforced. 

If it becomes a fixed principle that the actual 
settler or occupant gets the land which he may 


| select at $1 25 per acre, then will arise contests 
/ and conflicts between individuals about the pos- 
| session of favorite and valuable tracts. First, it 
| will be a race who shall get on first to take posses- 
| sion. Then aconflict to keep it. The first who 
| gets on, if the tract be very valuable, is likely to 
| be driven off by a stronger hand, with the loss, 


perhaps, of limb, and sometimes of life. Another 


| yet stronger detachment drives off the second 
| ** actual settler,’’ and they in turn have to defend 


their possession against a fourth; and all apply 
in their order to the register and receiver, and 


| make the worry affidavits to obtain their tides, 


Cases of this kind are constantly occuring even 


now. A friend of mine, in the other House, who 
' recently traveled through Wisconsin and part of 


Illinois, informed me that when at Mineral Point 
he heard & conflict for the possession of a lead 
mine spoken of, not as an extraordinary, but aoa 
recent incident. Two parties who contended for 


the mine, drove each other away, and alternately 


took possession four or five times, with the loss 
of several lives. One of the party who succeeded 
in keeping possession, and who had killed a young 


/man in one of their engagements, was quietly 


amusing himself ina store or tavern a short ume 


| after, whe a young woman addressed him, and 


inquired his name. He told it, and she at once 
drew a pistol from under her cloak, and shot him 
through. Private revenge in these cases seems 
to be the only redress for murder, as the law takes 


‘| no notice of incidents so common and so unin- 
| portant. 


I am told that, in traveling through the fine 
lands in the Northwest, you wiill see these ‘actual 


_ settlements and improvements’? constantly formins. 
If it is prairie, they merely run a furrow round 
‘it, If itis a choice piece of woodland that is 
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be held by improvement, they will fell trees all | knew not where; but last summer, as he was || 
around it, 80 that the top of one will lap on tothe | going across the country to the Prairie du Chien, 
stamp of another; then the woodland isinclosed, | he found and recognized them as old acquaint- 
and the party is entitled to it as an actual settler. | ances, They were on the fine lands upon Rock 
And perhaps it is the only spot of woods within || river, waiting to take advantage of the next pre- 
many miles in the midst of a broad prairie, and | emption law. I do not say that this is the habit 
therefore of immense value. If the woody island |, of all who squat upon the public land for the pur- 
pe very large, it becomes the subject of a kind | pose of obtaining a preémption; I am aware that 
of joint-stock company, or association, Who all || it is not; but itis the business of many, and most 
ynite to ** improve,”’ and to Secure each other in || of the preémptions fall into and pass through the 
the possession of it. I find the following adver- || hands of those who are employed for the purpose 
tisement in a Chicago paper: by the large capitalists, or who go in advance of 
« SertLers, ATTENTION !—Notice is hereby given that | him, and cater for him. 
the semi annual massing of the Big ects Gre seneel ‘The preémption laws (for we have tried them 
ae > eet a se é axton, onthe eas aa ste aaa } 
ati ule Big. Woods, on Saturday, the 4th dey of Febru- | for _ - - a . past) — alread y produced = 
wry next, at ten O'clock, a. m., When a general attendance | Most fruitful crop of frauda nd perjury. From pa- 
is requested. pers sent each year to the Committee on Public 
“ January 3. JOHN WARNE.” Lands, it appears that, in many cases, even the 
The particular character and purpose of these _ pretense of possession or cultivation was not re- 
associations | will show by-and-by more fully. | sorted to in order to get a preémption or a float, 
There is a false face constantly put upon this || which could be laid on the finest land in the Uniw 
subject, not intentionally, but from a mistaken || ted States—the choicest and most commanding 
notion of the thing, by gentlemen who urge, with || spots, and take them at $1 25 peracre. There 
so much zeal and perseverance, the claims of the || was actually set up, somewhere in Louisiana, a 
squatters to the lands on which they intrude, | manufactory of affidavits, in which the whole 
Gentlemen represent the squatters generally as || proof, with the justice’s certificate, and everything 
poor men, seeking a freehold and a home, will- || else necessary for the commencement of the title, 
ing to pay for the land on which they settle, but || were forged, leaving a blank for the name of the 
unable to do so because the lands are notin mar- |! occupant and the tract of land. ‘There is now 
ket, and cannot be’purchased. But how is the | pending a case of a French settler by the name of 
fact? You have more than one hundred million || Baubien, who, about the year 1804, got permis- 
acres of land, a large portion of itexcellant land, || sion to put up his hut under the guns of the 
constantly in market, and open to entry at $1 25 || United States fort at Chicago. When the pre- 
per acre; but there is not much speculation in || emption was passed, as the United States had not 
purchasing this, and therefore these ** poor men”? || sold this fort, he claimed it as a preémption. He 
that gentlemen speak of, seeking a home, pass it | was several times refused, but at last his claim 
by, and go habitually to the landstbatare notin |) was admitted by the register and receiver, and he 
market; and they will continue to do so, let you | got his certificate; his application for a patent is 
push your surveys and sales to whatever point now pending. I understand that the land he 
you may. | claims on this state of the case is worth more than 
Then the improvements by which, under this a million dollars; that, in order to obtain an 
bill, the squatters are permitted to gainarightto | influence and a power by which it could be se- | 
the land. We had that subject under considera- | cured, he has disposed of parts of it, on very 
tion last year, and the proof was ample that, in || cheap terms, to men of high political standing, 
a vast number of cases—I should think a majority | wherever he could find them. A valuable part 
of cascs—the improvement was merely colorable, | of it, L am told, is now owned by members of 
for the purpose of enabling the individual to get | Congress, and God knows to what point this in- 
the land, but having nothing actual or substantial | terestand influence may atlastextend; farenough, 
about it; and this bill requires no substantial oc- | | presume, to secure the emanation of a patent. 
cupation or cultivation. ‘The individual, to give | lt is a subject worthy the inquiry of a committee 
him a title to his preémption, must have ‘‘actu- | of Congress. 
ally occupied and cultivated the tract for six ‘These preémption laws have not only produced 
months before the lst December, 1836.’’ ‘*.4ctu- | violence and bloodshed among those who strove 
ally occupied and cultivated.”” How occupied? | as rivals for a choice spot; they have not only 
Not by residing on it; for that isnot necessary to produced fraud and perjury and corruption, but 
make an occupation in law, much less in the opin- they have taught your citizens to despise your 
ion of the two witnesses who are to make affidavit | laws, to resist by violence their due operation, 
to the occupation. He may go on the ground, | and form great and extensive combinations to 
mark the trees, if there be any, and burn a brush- oppose them. It is well known by those who 
heap, and continue to go upon it once a month | have attended the sales of public lands in the 
for the six months, claiming to occupy, and he | Northwest, that violence and intimidation are 
will make out his occupancy. He must also used at those sales, and in the presence of the 
‘“cultivate.’”’ This, Iam told, is done by build- | officers of the United States, to put down compe- 
ing a little pen of rails, and sowing oats or turnips § tiuon. Men who are occupants, or pretend to be 
or radishes upon ten or twelve square feet of so, or who buy the privilege of coming in as oc- 
ground; and thus the ‘* aciual settler?’ ** occupies cupants—and [am told that any one may buy 
and cultivates,’? and becomes the meritorious re- that privilege of the association for five or ten 
clplent of your large bounty. My colleague in-  dollars—gather together in a group by the stand 
forms me that he traveled through a part of these || at the place of sale, and whena tract which they 
public lands not long since, last summer, | be- | have selected is proclaimed, some one who has a 
lieve,and he saw great numbers of these little | good, strong voice cries out ** preemption !’’ and 
pens, with something growing in them. I did || then woe to the man who ventures to bid for it! 
not think to ask him whether they were square || It is, as a matter of course, struck off at §1 25 
or triangular, built with three rails or four. ‘per acre. Associations are now forming over the 
Mr. MORRIS. They were triangular, built || whole northwestern country, the object of which 
with three rails. appears to be either to bind the laws to the pur- 
Mr. EWING. I should have guessed so; forthe || pose of the combinasion, or to put down laws by 
economy of labor is important, and the ‘* actual |) numbers and organization, if not by force. | hold 
settler’? could thus save one rail for the whole | in my hand the constitution of one of these soci- 
height of his pen—no small matter. But after || eties, which was forwarded me by a prominent 
proving this occupancy and cultivatidn, these act- || member, accompanied by a letter, in which he 
ual settlers sell their claim atan advance of some | seems to claim my approbation of its object. I 
two or three hundred dollars to large capitalists, | hope it may be read. 
Who have their agents always at hand, ready to The Secretary here read the paper alluded to, 
purchase; and they go again beyond the survey, | which is too long for insertion entire; but the fol- 
end ** actually cultivate’ another pen full of some- | lowing are two of the principal articles: 
ts that will grow in a shade, and sell again. “ Arr. 11. Resolved, That, before the land is offered for 
hus, squatting becomes a regular profession. A sale, each district shall select a bidder to stand and bid off 
genleman lately from Chicago informs me that he | all rr in phe clniment's mame, ond ao, if or poae 
, e i i | each Setiler Will constantly attend the sale, prepared to ai 
about Ee chr sata ten amicemaien each other to the fall extent of our ability in Sooiaing every 


lei co | claimant’s land at Government price.” 
claims allowed and shortly afier disappeared, he “ . av. 13. Resolwed, That we will each use our endeavors 
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to advance the rapid settlement of the country, by inviting 
our friends and acquaintance to join us, under the fuil as- 
surance that we shall obtain our rights, and that it is now 
as perfectly safe to go on improving the public lands as 
though we had already our titles from Government.” 


Mr. EWING. This requires no comment; it 
is a government established in a government— 
imperium in imperio. It does not profess to be 
subordinate to the laws of the Union, but in op- 
position to them, and its object is to embarrass 
their operations and destroy their force. 

I had hoped, at the last session, that we had 
got clear of this preémption system, with all its 
mischiefs, and all its demoralization; but a des- 
perate effort is now made to revive it, and if once 
more revived, it is fastened upon us, and forever. 


FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN BELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


in tur Elouse or Representatives, 
January 25, 1837, 
On the bill to secure the Freedom of Elections. 


Mr. BELL said he rose for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a motion, of which he had given notice, 
for leave to introduce a bill to secure the freedom 
of elections; but he had felt so much of the incon- 
venience under which gentlemen labored who 
held resolutions which they could not have an op- 
portunity to present, that he was disposed now, 
after having submitted his motion, to move that 
every gentleman who had resolutions to offer 
should now offer them, provided they would not 
create debate. If no gentlemen were desirous of 
presenting such resolutions, he was ready to pro- 
ceed with his observations. 

No resolution having been offered, Mr. Beit 
said that the remarks which he intended to sub- 
mit might, perhaps, be better comprehended if he 
were to seud to the Chair the bill and preamble; 
which he did, and requested that they should be 
read; and they were accordingly read, as follows: 

A Lill to secure the Freedom of Elections. 

Whereas complaints are made that officers of the United 
States, or persous holding offices and employments under 
the authority of the same, other than the heads of the chief 
Executive Departinenta, or such officers as stand in the re- 
lation of constitutional advisers of the President, bave been 
removed trom otfice, or dismissed from their employment, 
upon political grounds, or for opimion’s sake ; and whereas 
such a practice is manifestly a violation of the freedom of 
elections, an attack upon the public liberties, and a high 
misdemeanor; and Whereas complaints are al-o made that 
otlicers of the United States, or persons holding offices or 
employments under the authority of the same, are in the 
habit of intermeddling in elections, both State and Federal, 
otherwise than by giving their votes; and whereas such a 
practice is a violation of the freedom of elections, aud @ 
gross abuse, which ought to be discountenanced by te ap- 
pointing power, and prohibited by law ; and whereas com- 
plaints are also made that, pending the late election of Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States, offices and 
employments were distributed and conferred, in many in- 
stances, under circumstances affording a strong presump- 
tion of corruption, or that they were conferred aa the induce- 
ments to, or the reward of, influence employed, or to be 
employed, in said election ; and whereas such a practice, 
in the adininisteration of the patronage of the Government, 
will speedily destroy the purity and (reedom of the elective 
tranchise, and undermine the free system of government 

now happily established in these United States: Therefore, 
to prevent the recurrence of any practices which may give 
rise to similar complaints iu future, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
from and after the 4th day of March, 1837, no officer, agent, 
or contractor, or other person holding any office or employ- 
ment Of trust or protit under the Constitution and laws ofthe 
United States, shall, by the contribution of money, or other 

| valuable thing.or by ihe use of the franking privilege, or the 
abuse of any other oficial privilege or function, or by threats 
| and menaces, or in any other manner, intermeddle with the 
| election of any member or meinbers of either House of Con 

gress, or of the President or Vice President of the Unined 
States, or of the Governor or othe; officer of any State, or 
of any member or members of the Legislature of any State ; 
and every such officer or other person offending therein, 
shall be held to be guilty of a high misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction in any court of the United States baving juris 
|| diction thereof, shall pay a fine not exceeding one thousand 
doliara; and any officer other than the President. Vice 

| President, and judges of the courts of the United States, 
so convicted, shall be thereupon removed from office, and 
shall be ever after incapable of holding any office or place 
of trust under the authority of the United States : Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be so construcd as to 

| interfere with the right of suffrage as secured by the Con- 
| stitution: 4nd provided further, That nothing herein con- 
| tained shall so operate as to prevent the President, or the 
| head of any Department who is vested by law with the 
| power of appointing inferior officers, from the removing 
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from office, at any time, any incumbent whom the Presi- 
dent, or the head of a Department, as the case may be, shall 
be sativfied has intermeddied in any election, State or Fed 
eral, 

sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
4th day of March, (837, no otlicer who, by the Consutuuon 
and laws of the United States, is authorized to appoint, o 
nominate and appoint any officer or agent of the Govern- 
ment, shall, by himself or by any other person or persons in 
his behalf, give, or procure to be given, or promise to give or 
procure to be given, any office, place, or employment, to 
any person or persons whatsoever, with intent to corrupt 
or bribe him or them, or upon agreement that such person 
or persons to Whom, Or lor Wihose Use, OF On Whose behalf 

uch gift or promise shall be made, shall exert his or their 
influence in any election, or by himself or themselves, or 
by any other person or persons, at bis or their solicitations, 
endeavor to secure the eleetion of any person or persons to 
represent any State, or any district in any State, ii Con 
gress, or of any person to be President or Vice President of 
the United States, or of any person to be Governor or other 
officer of any State, or of any person or persons to be a 
member or members of the Legislature of any State; and 
every such officer offending therein shall be held to be guilty 
of a high misdemeanor, and, upon conviction in any court 
of the United States baving jurisdiction thereof, shall pay 
a fine not exceeding 85,000; and any officer, other than the 
President or the judges of any of the courts of the United 
States, 80 convicted, shall be thereupon removed trom 
office, and shall be incapable, ever after, of holding any office 
or place of trust under the authority of the United States ; 
and every person who shall receive or accept, by limeelt 
or by any Other person or persons in trust for or tn behalt 
if such person, any office, place, or employment, will the 
intent ntoresaid, shall be held to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction in any court of the United States, 
having jurisdiction thereof, shall pay a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, be removed or dismissed from such office, place, or 
employment, and shall be incapable, ever atter, of holding 
any Office or place ef trust under the authority of the Uni 
ted States, 

Sec. 3. and be it further enacled, That the several fines 
imposed by this act shall, when collected, be paid into the 
lreasury, as other moneys belonging to the United Siates. 

After the reading had been concluded, Mr. 
BELL addressed the House, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: In moving for leave to introduce 
the bill that has just been read for the information 
of the House, | have been actuated by a motive 
which, 1 know, will be more acceptable to hon- 
orable members than merely to lay the founda- 
tion of a speech for ephemeral effect, here or 

| \iv object 1s, : incerely, temperately, 

sarnestly, to call the attention of both sides 
o! this House and of the country to the exnpe- 
diency, the imminent expediency, not to say the 
necessity, of immediate legislation upon the sub- 
iect which it brings to view. 

L admit the obligation of every gentleman upon 
this floor, who ventures to bring forward charges 
of a grave nature, and upon which he proposes to 
ell forth the action of the House, to be sure that 
they are not unfounded in fact, and to take care 
that he may not be justly charged with an attempt 
to create unjust and false impressions for party 
effect, or merely to gratify some unworthy pas- 
sion. Inthisrespect,] feel that [stand upon per- 
fectly sure ground. As to the allegations of im- 
proper practices and abuses, set forth or implied 
in the preamble to the bill, 1 stand prepared to 
prove them all by such evidence as would be sat- 
isfactory to any jury of honest men; and I chal- 
lenge the opportunity, under the authority and 
in the name of this Hlouse, to do so, to the satis- 
faction of the whole country. As to some of the 
abuses assumed to exist in the preamble, I believe 
{ will not be put to the proof. ‘The practice which 
has obtained to some, | believe | may say toa 
considerable extent, of removals from office upon 
political grounds, or for opinion’s sake, will not, 
Ll imagine, be denied by gentlemen representing 
the middle and northern States. Still, | may re- 
vert to this point avain, inasmuch as 1n some sec- 
tions of the country it has been denied that such 
a practice has obtained, under this administration, 
LO any eXtent. I presume, sir, it will scarcely be 
denied that a large proportion of the officers of 
the Federal Governme nt, from the Pre sident down 
to the lowest grade of persons employed in its 
service, have interfered, of late, in all Federal 
elections, directly, openly, and industriously. 
Then, the only charge implied in the preamble of 
the bill which may call forexplanation, or proof, 
is, that, in the late election of President and Vice 
President, offices and employments have been 
givenand distributed as the wages of political prof- 
ligacy—the rewards of hireling service in the sup- 
port of particular and favorite candidates. | know 
the extent of the responsibility I assume in making 
this charge. I know full well the difficulty which 
always atiends an attempt to make proof of any 
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such charge, when there is so much power to in- 
fluence and intimidate on the one hand, and none, 
often, even to protect, onthe other. I know how 
often it happens that a whole community are con- 
vinced in their own minds, from circumstances 
known to exist, that crime has been perpetrated; 
yet the accuser is foiled in making out his charge 
by clear and positive proof. But, after taking a 
full view of the responsibility L incur, I here sol- 
emnly reaflirm the charge implied in the last clause 
of the preamble to the bill which [ have submitted 
for the consideration of the House. 1 beg leave 
to explain the ground I mean to occupy in making 
this charge. Lam not so illiberal as to infera 
corrupt motive in giving or receiving an office, 


. during an exciting election, from the circumstance 


that the polities of the parties are the same, even 
when the person receiving the appointment is an 
active partisan. Officers must be appointed—the 
appointing power must be exercised; and when 
the persons appointed are honest and capable, I 
have never complained that they were selected 
from among political friends. But, sir, when ap- 
pointments are made from among political oppo- 
nents, who thereupon suddenly change their pol- 
ities, and become political adherents, or when the 
new convert from his late principles receives an 
office at the hands of his new political associates, 
| maintain that this is the highest and most con- 
clusive evidence ofa corrupt understanding which 
the nature of such a transaction admits. I have 
said as much upon this point as I designed on the 
opening of the subject. I may recur to it again 
betore | sit down. 

Mr. B., after speaking ten minutes, was inter- 
rupted by a call for the orders of the day. 


Tuurspay, January 26, 1837. 


Mr. BELL. I have said enough, | hope, to 
satisfy the House that I do not intend to raise 
an idle clamor, based upon vague, unsupported 
charges or rumors. Supposing them for a mo- 
ment to be true, is there a man who hears me 
who does not agree that the subjeet is of such 
magnitude, and the evils so alarming, as to de- 
mand immediate attention and redress? 

But before 1 proceed further L wish to antici- 
pate an objection as to the time at which I have 
thought proper to bring forward this measure. 
Many gentlemen, feeling the pressure of the great 
variety of business demanding the action of the 
House, and considering the short period within 
which the session must necessarily terminate, 
may desire that this subject should be postponed 
until another Congress. It is my opinion, sir, 
that there is no time so fit as the present. The 
new Administration is not yet committed, in prac- 
tice, to the support of the abuses complained of. 
These charges cannot, therefore, be construed 
into anattack upon it; and I take this occasion to 
say that, for one, it is my intention to give to the 
new Administration every support to which the 
members of it shall entitle themselves by the mer- 
it of their measures. I shall endeavor, as far as 
possible, to forget the very exceptionable cireum- 
stances and influences which brought them into 
power, in order that my judgment may not be 
improperly biased. I am the more inclined to 
this course because, for anything | now see in 
the condition of parties, those who are now in 
power will be likely to govern the country fora 
long time tocome. At all events, the elements 
of opposition must undergo a considerable modi- 
fication. ‘There must be further decompositions, 
different combinations, new trials of political af- 
finities, and a recasting of parts among the actors 
inghe political drama, before there can be any just 
ground to hope for success in opposing the ex- 
traordinary and powerful political union which 
now controls the public administration. 

it must, | think, Mr. Speaker, strike every ob- 
server, Who is not blinded by interest or party 
rage, that some malignant distemper has seized 
upon, and now deeply affects our political sys- 
tem. At all former periods we had, it 1s true, 
great party excitement, much crimination and re- 
crimination between the respective parties; more 
or less violent denunciation, complaints of gross 
infractions of the Constitution, and other irregu- 
larities and abuses; and, doubtless, there have 
been irregularities and abuses underevery Admin. 


GLOBE. 
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istration; but, sir, it must be appnrent to every 
one that there are some features in the characte. 
of the present times, some circumstances of exe, i 
or novelty developed in the practical Operation 
of our peculiar form of government, which wor 
unknown and unfelt at any former period, 4 
new character is rapidly forming and attachj,,o te 
our American institutions, and birth has been 
given to new theories as to their ultimate destiny 
1 can only glance at those general results, as eon. 
clusions which present themselves UPON a review 
of the actual state of things. It is an old maxim 
or proposition, that power is never so absolute. 
or the danger that it will become perpetual so 
great, as when it is commenced and wielded in 
the name and by the authority of the people. The 
truth of this saying is confirmed by the experi. 
ence of this country, at this time. It is demon. 
strated that the partition of power, established 
by the Constitution between several departments 
of the Government, and all other barriers inter. 
posed by thatinstrument, have not been sufficient 
to prevent the practical accumulation of all power 
ina single department. That a complete change 
has taken place in the action of the Government, 


_ within the last few years, is too manifest to require 


elaborate illustration. Take one striking evidence 
of the fact, which has struck me painfully, yet 
forcibly. I have been in the habit of making long, 
and often circuitous, journeys to this capital, from 
a distant residence, during the last nine or ten 
years; and during all that period there have been 
subjects of more or less interest among the peo- 
ple, and which were to be settled and regulated 
at this seat of Government and power. For the 
first few years of my experience in passing over 
the country, the inquiry was, ** What will Con- 
gress do?’ when any subject of public and na- 
tional interest or policy was spoken of. “ What 
will the House of Representatives do? What will th 
Representatives of the people do?’’ But, sir, we hear 
these inquiries no longer. No one now asks, nor 
seems to care, what the chosen delegates of the 
people in Congress may fee! or think upon any 
subject. The form of interrogation is changed. 
The question is, both from citizen and foreigner— 
What will the President do? What will he sayin 
his message? What will Andrew Jackson-lo? What 
will the people’s President do? His will and pur- 
pose ascertained, it is understood that Congress 
will conform their action to it. This single fact 
in the history of this country will be sufficient to 
stamp the present as the period of transition from 
a popular representative Government to the Gov- 
ernment of an elective Presidency—of a pol tical 
chief. A revolution in the Government is, in some 
sense, complete. We have no longer a Govern- 
ment constituted of two or more separate depart: 
ments—of an executive and of a legislative depart 
ment. All power, in substance and effect, is 
concentrated in the hands of one department—in 
one head; and that head, 1 am sorry to say, is 
the head of a party. 

The only example of the independent action of 
this House, upon any subject in which the Pres- 
ident was pleased to manifest any decided inter 
est, which has occurred within the last two yeurs, 
was the passage of the deposit or distribution bill, 
at the last session. But let all the circumstances 
under which that measure was sanctioned by this 


| House be held in memory. Let it never be for- 


gotten that it passed only by opposing patronage 
to patronage, money to money, and arraying cor- 
ruption against corruption. The people and che 
States were brought to desire and demand amore 
equal division of the spoils— of that portion of the 
public moneys which, according to former prac- 
tice, would have been employed in corrupting 
particular States or sections of the Union, and in 
attaching them to the party in power by appro- 
priating it to various objects of local improvement. 
In no other way was it possible to have defeated 


_ the manifest determination of those in power, and 


the entire accruing surplus in the Treasury to the 


| enormous patronage already within their control. 


It was by them decreed that the expenditures 
should be raised to the standard of the exisung 
revenue. But mark the instant change in their 
policy: the moment it was ascertained, by a test 


_ vote in this House, that the surplus was about to 


| be rescued from their insatiate grasp, the gentle- 


man from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] was upon 
i 
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his legs, proposing to reduce the revenue; and 
more patriots Sprung up in one moment, in this 
House, than | had dreamed were to be found in 
the rauks of public men in the whole country. 

The entire party now became satisfied that the 
revenue should be speedily reduced to the actual 
wants of the Government. The views of the 
President himself, tt seems, underwenta greatand 
sucden change. In his message to Congress at 
the last session, he thought the surplus might be 
well applied to the increase of the public defenses, 
aud to various objects of national importance. 
‘hen be was of opinion that the famous compro- 
mise act, as it was called, was too sacred to be 
touched; that it involved too many interests, con- 
nected itself with too many delicate sympathies, 
to be disturbed for the mere purpose of getting 
clear of a surplus revenue for a few years. The 
extraordinary increase of the revenue from pub- 
lic lands in that vear, he regarded only as an evi- 
dence of the increasing prosperity of the country, 
and practical proof of the beneficent and success- 
ful administration of public affairs, of which he 
was at the head. A surplus then had no terrors 
in it. But sinee the passage of the act for dis- 
iributing it among the States, it would seem that 
nothing is so replete with horrible mischief, in 
ihe mind of the President of the party, as a sur- 
pus in the Treasury! ‘The famous compromise 
act no longer presents any obstacle to the reduc- 
uon of the tariff; the extraordinary increase of 
the sales of the public lands is discovered to be 
the resuit of a diseased, instead of a healthful and 
prosperous action of the political system. It was 
worthy of nate thatthe gendeman from New York 
{Mr. CAMBRELENG] suddenly discovered that cor- 
ruption threatened the States by the distribution 
of tie surplus, without seeming ever to have spent 
a thought about the corruptions which threatened 
the country from permitting the surplus to be ex- 
pended, or rather prodigally squandered, by the 
General Government. 

{Mr. Bett was interrupted by a call for the 
orders of the day, after having spoken fifteen min- 
utes. | 





Tvespay, January 31, 1837. 

Mr. BELL, after noticing an article in the 
morning’s Globe, which reflected upon him, spoke 
as follows: 

Before lresume my remarks, Mr. Speaker, upon 
the subject of my motion, | beg leave to do anact 
of justice to the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. McKay,] to whom I alluded when I ad- 
dressed the House the other day. That gentle- 
man has, | know, always been an advocate fora 
reduction of the revenue; and when I described 
him as having presented his resolution inmedi- 
ately after it became manifest that the surplus 
would be distributed, at the last session, I referred 
to him mergly as the organ of the party in that 
step. I presumed that he was glad to avail him- 
selfof the change of sentiment which bad recently 
manifested itself among his political associates in 
the House in carrying out his own long-cherished 
policy. 

When I was interrupted by the call for the 
orders of the day, when last up, I was digressing 


from the point which I had intended to establish; | 


which was, that all actual power was now con- 
centrated in the hands of the Executive; and I 
refer to the general acquiescence of this House in 
the will of the President as evidence of the truth 
of my proposition; but the condition of the Sen- 
ate will illustrate my position more clearly. Ac- 
cording to all the early expounders of the Con- 
stituuion, the Senate was constituted upon the 


principle of long terms and a select constituency, | 


(the State Legislatures,) for the purpose of giving 


greater stability and uniformity to the action of | 


the Government. It was intended as a counter- 

poses to the Representatives of the people in this 

House, who were supposed to be more under the 

influgnce of popular impulses. I beg leave to 

quote a sentence or two from acelebrated volume, 

spon the subject of the peculiar structure of the 
enate; 


“As the cool and deliberate sense of the community 
ought, in all Governments, and actually will, in all free 
overnments, ultimately prevail over the views of its ra- 
lers, so there are particular moments in public affairs when 
te people, stimulated by some irregular passion, or some 
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illicit advantage, or misled by the artful misrepresentations 
of interested men, may call for measures which they them 
selves will afterwards be most ready to lament and con- 
demn. In these critical moments, how salutary will be the 
mterference of some temperate and respectable body of 
citizens, in order to check the misguided career, and to sus- | 
pend the blow meditated by the people against themselves, 
until reason, justice, and truth can regain the authority over 
the public mind.” 


These are the sentiments of James Madison. 
Now, sir, we know that the Senate is reduced to 
a state of absolute submission; given over to the 
guidence of every popular gale, blown up by the 
artifices of as unprincipled and reckless a class 
of men as ever made their appearance in any age 


'orcountry. Ifthe sea of public sentiment, thrown 


into commotion by the puffings of that great politi- 
cal bellows, the Globe, shall happen to set in half 
adozen different directions in the same fortnight, 
the unhappy Senate must tack and change its 
course as often, or be denounced as contumacious, 
and opposed to the voice of the people. Intruth, 
the Senate described by Madison is no more. It 
is the most supple and compliant body of the two, 
not only as regards the sudden impulses of pop- 
ular feeling, but also the mandates of power. 
But further, as to the Senate. The members 
of that body were designed by the authors of the 
Constitution to be the advisers and counselors 
of the Presidentin the exercise of the appointing 
power. It is remakable that it was the early 
opinion ef both Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Ham- 
ilton, the leaders of the two extremes in politics, 
that the concurrence of the Senate was necessary 
before the President could remove a public officer; 
but I do not mean to press this point nor do I 
wish to disturb the settled doctrine in relation to 
it. Itis certain that the Senate was designed by 
the Constitution to be taken into the council of 
the President in making treaties, as well as in 
making the most important appointments, when 
it prescribed, as a condition to the validity of all 
treaties and appointments, ** the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.’’ jut, sir, While the power 
of the veto, vested in the President over the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, flourishes in excess, what 
has become of « similar power in the Senate over 
the treaties and appointments of the President? 
Abrogated, rescinded, expunged, practically, from 
the Constitution, and trampled under foot. If 
any Senator shall dare to oppose any important 


/ nomination of the President, or to question the 


propriety of a treaty, he is denounced as the tool 
of a faction; or, if he belongs to the dominant 
party, his conduct is instantly branded as an act 
of infidelity to the party! Then, sir, | repeat that 
the Senate no longer exercises its most important 
constitutional functions; and that the design of its 
peculiar structure is defeated. Itis also manifest 
that a revolution has taken place in the practical 
operation of the Government. 

But there are other symptoms, indicating a 
highly diseased state of the body-politic. ‘The 
charges upon the people—the permanent annual 
expenditures of the Government—have been in- 
creased ten millions, or nearly a hundred per cent., 
during the present Administration, and chiefly 
within the last two years. But, after careful ex- 
amination, | am able to state further, that this 
estimate of the astonishing increase of the public 
burdens is exclusive of the increased amount of 


| pensions granted under the present administra- 
| tion, and of the large sums paid in extinguishing 


the Indian title to the public lands! ‘The entire 
charge upon the people for support of the Gov- 
ernment of their choice, in all the various depart- 
ments of the public service, did not exceed twelve 


| millions and a half, exclusive of the public debt, 


when the present Chief Magistrate assumed the 
management of public atiairs. The present an- 
nual charge upon the people, for the same objects, 
and which appear to be permanent, exceeds 
twenty-three millions! Whatdo you say, sir, to 
an increase of ten millionsin eight years, and this | 
under an Administration which ousted the pre- | 
ceding one upon acharge of profligacy and extrav- 
agance, and came in pledged to retrenchment and 
reform? But, what is stiJl more surprising is, 
that none of the great establishments for the pub- | 
lic defense have received any considerable aug- 
mentation in the meantime. Notwithstanding the | 
liberal annual appropriations for the increase and | 
support of the Navy, that branch of the public ' 


defense was, last year, notoriously in a most dis- 
graceful state of dilapidation; and what is still 
more surprising, althouch we have confessedly a 
military President, yetat no period since the foun- 
dation of the Governmem. was the Army in a more 
deplorable condition, nor our military operatious 
more discreditable to the country! I affirm that 
the military service of the country is, at this mo- 
ment, in the last stage of disorder and imbecility. 
Our officers, of the highest merit, are discontented 
and dispirited; our highest military talents dis- 
credited by defective organization, and the want 
of due attention and coéperation on the part of 
the Executive Government. Three major gen- 
erals have had their ** northern laurels converted 
into southern willows’’ in the course of a little 
more than twelve months; and the spectacle has 
been exhibited of a handful of savages setting at 
defiance the arms and resources of this great con- 
federated Republic for years! Yet, all that de- 
voted and gallant men could do, unsupported by 
the Government, has been done by the subordi- 
nate officers and soldiers, both regulars and vol- 
unteers. ‘These Indian wars, which will have 
cost the Government fifteen millions before they 
are concluded, it is now sufficiently manifest, had 
their origin in the gross misconduct of our agents, 
the frauds of our own citizens upon the Indians, 
and the culpable neglect, if not connivance, of the 
Government; wars which have entailed disgrace 
upon our arms, and a stain upon our national 
character! Let us hear no more of the moneys 
extorted, by the energy and address of the Pres- 
ident, from foreign Powers, when, for every mil- 
lion thusrestored to the pockets of our merchants, 
the people are taxed two millions, by reason of 
the gross neglect of our domestic affairs. 

lL omit to notice the deranged condition of the 
currency and of exchange, because that is a sub- 
ject which must, for a long time, be judged of by 
prejudice; but lL cannot pass over, in this enumer- 
ation of the actual state of the country, the con- 
dition of the public press. ‘The great source of 
light and knowledge has been corrupted by the 
patronage which has been lavished upon it by this 
tiouse and by the Executive Government. The 
most importantinstrument employed in the moral 
improvement of society has been polluted and 
broken up. No one knows what to believe or 
disbelieve, unless he shall have the evidence of 
personal knowledge and confidence. I, of course, 
do not-mean that there are no exceptions among 
the public journals which come under thisdescrip 
tion. A morbid appetite has been created and 
fostered, chiefly by the example of the official 
organ, (the Globe,) for violent denunciation, in- 
vective, and calumny; and party excitement and 
prejudices have risen to such excess that the mass 
of the followers of the leaders on either side are 
prone to rush into the most ruinous extremes to 
gratify their own, or their leaders’ passions or 
iaterest, heedless of truth, reckless of justice, and 
often, no doubt, unconscious of the injury whieh 
they inflict upon the country. When the most 
important branches of the public service have thus 
been neglected, and suffered to fall into disorder; 
when our arms are disgraced, the national justice 
compromitted, our expenditures doubled, and our 
free Government changed in its practical opera- 
tion: what great boon has the Administration 
under which all these things have come to pass 
bestowed upon the country by way of reeom- 
pense? It has been able to propagate self! This, 
the chief end of its existence, and the only single 
object kept in view from the beginning to the end 
of it, has been accomplished! A man has been 
elevated to the Presidency who could, and did, 
boast before the American people and the whoie 
world that he accounted it glory enough for him 
to have served under such a chief as General Jack- 
son! And our boasted institutions have so soon 
developed such a result! The profound observer 
of the causes of human events will seek no other 
evidence, require no better proof, than this simple 
fact, to convince him that the sun of American 
liberty is suffering an eclipse ! 

Is there nothing in this extraordinary catalogue 
—this enumeration of alarming results in the ac- 
tion of our cherished political system—to awaken 
inquiry, or excite the inquiries of the patriotic 
citizen? But l have omitted to notice the most 
striking anomaly—the greatest phenomenon of 
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the times. After all that I have said of the de- | done, the existence of the grossest irregularities | 
ranged and distempered condition of public af- || and abuses in every branch of the public service. | 
fairs, | am still obliged to confess that the Admin- || [t is in vain that these abuses and corruptions | 


istration, which is justly responsible for every 
evil of the times, is popular; but it must be borne 


in mind that theré are various kinds of popular- | 
ity. It may be with Administrations, as it some- | 


times happens to individuals, that the glare of a 
single splendid achievement has been sufficient to 
cover over, as with a mantle, the errors and irreg- 
ularities of a whole life, and still leave the fortu- 
nate actor in good odor with the public. Puopu- 
larity, in general, follows success in all daring 
enterprises, and often when they are unlawful. 
it follows that popularity is not always the best 
test of merit or general propriety; it is sometimes 
artificial, factitious, and more seeming than real. 
When real, it is often the homage of the profli- 
gate and interested who are bough’, or of the 
eredulous and ignorant who are deluded. 
whether popularity attaches to individuals or Ad- 
ministrauons, it does not always augur well for a 
Republic. Without undertaking to decide upon 
which of these bases the popularity of this Ad- 
ministration stands, I refer to the fact that it is 
popular merely as a further proof of the novel and 
alarming developments of our favorite system of 
government. 

Now, sir, I proceed to notice the general nature 
and character of the malady which is attended 
with so many bad symptoms. Whence the ac- 
tion of our chosen form of Government, in so 
many essential branches of it, so contrary to all 
that was hoped and predicted of its results by its 
immortal founders? | will endeavor to expound 
to you. In the first place, the patronage of the 
Government, we shall find, upon inquiry, to have 
been extended immeasurably beyond anything 
anticipated, or even conjectured, by the framers 
of the Constitution. I had occasion to refer to 
the historical fact, in addressing the House upon 
another subject, at a former session, that the en- 
tire patronage of the Post Office Department was 
wholly unnouced and disregarded in the estimate 
of the amount of patronage about to be conferred 
upon the Federal Government by the adoption of 
the Constitution in its presentform. This single 
branch of patronage, unforeseen and unprovided 
against by the illustrious authors of the Consti- 
tution, is now, perhaps, greater in influence than 
all the other branches put together. So erring 
and short-sighted are the wisest of mortabs! In 
the second place, the weight and influence of this 
extended amount of patronage in the hands of the 
Executive, as an engine of power, has been in- 
creased one hundred fold of late, by the uncon- 
stitutional abuse of it, as I will presently demon- 
strate. All former calculations of the probable 
amount and influence of patronage tn our scheme 
of Governmentare thus baffled and set atdefiance. 
Some degree of intluence, through the use of pat- 
rovage, may be admissible in the Executive, in 
order to secure proper talents and respect for the 
office of President, and to insure a due coépera- 
tion from the other departments of the Govern- 
ment; but the basis of this mfluence has recently 
been enlarged to an extent which must, in the 
end, if not narrowed down, terminate in the en- 
ure destruction and overthrow of our system. 
A great misfortune is, that every other evil ne- 
cessarily incident to a free Government is in- 
creased in an equal ratio. ‘The same increase and 
abuse of patronage which have concentrated all 
power in the hands of the Executive, has im- 
parted a new stimulus, and consequenily given 
increased fury to party feeling and party con- 
tests. The competition for honors and offices, 
always a prolific source of party divisions ina 
free Government, has, by the multiplication of 
vacancies, and the tenure of party service by 
which offices are held, become so fierce as to 
threaten the peace and security, much more the 
comfort and happiness of society. From the 
same cause has also sprung the polluted and pros- 
tituted condition of the public press, and every 
other corruption of the times. The abuse of 
patronage is the Pandora’s box of our system; it 
is the original sin of our political condition, to 
which every other sin of the times may be fairly 
ascribed. . 

It is idle, Mr. Speaker, it is in vain, to point 
out, from year to year, in this Hall, as has been 


'| invest them. 


Then, | 


shall be stripped of their disguises, and portrayed 


to the country in all the disgusting deformity with | 
| which a rich imagination, and an eloquence not | 
_ often surpassed in this or any other country, can | 
It is in vain that we institute inves- | 


tigations; resolve upon retrenchment and reform; 
that we enact laws to multiply checks, and increase 
the accountability of public officers. {[t will be 


/only cutting off the heads of the bydra, which 
| will be eternally reproduced, until we shall have 


the courage to attack and destroy the monster 
itself. All, all, sir, will be vain, while we suffer 


| the original source of the evil to remain undis- 
I repeat that it is labor thrown away; it | 


turbed 
is time and talent exhausted in fruitless efforts, to 
pursue with research, however relentless and pen- 
etrating, the authors of corruption, of fraud and 


peculation, in the public offices, while the prolific | 


parent of all is permitted to survive. When was 
more time, agreater proportion of business talent, 


| more patient investigation, bestowed upon such 


subjects than at the close of the late Administra- 
tion? When was the public mind better prepared, 


not-only to sustain and carry out, but, as it ap- | 


peared to me at the time, to compel the execution 
of the plan of reform then pointed out, and an- 
nounced to the country? But, sir, such was the 
charm of a new Administration, so powerful was 
the effect of the siren whispers of executive power, 
that the commotion which had so recently threat- 
ened to unhinge society itself was suddenly hushed 
into a dead calm; and it has so turned out, that 


all the vices of the late Administration, which | 


gave rise to so much excitement, would not con- 


| stitute a tithe of those, of the same nature, and 


others even of a more wicked and mischievous 
character, which exist at the present moment. As 


a most conclusive proof that we do not set about | 


reform at the right point, or in the right way, lL 
refer to the enormous mass of abuses which were 


lately laid bare in the Post Office Department. | 
These a .uses were accumulating for years; they | 


were repeatedly charged to exist; but inquiry was 
evaded from year to year, until, like the smoth- 


ered flames of a pent-up and consuming fire, they | 
burst forth &t once into light, too gross to be any | 
longer concealed from the public eye. Well, sir, || 
do we find the progress of abuses and corruption | 


in the other departments of the public service 
checked by that disclosure? Not atall. 
Post Office itself free from abuses? 
is not. ‘The Administration, which winked at the 


abuses of the Post Office Department for so many | 


years, instead of suffering any disparagement in 
public estimation, on that account, acquired new 
laurels and increased popularity from its ready 
condescension in taking upon itself the reorgan- 


ization of the Department, and the reform of || 
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Is the || 
I answer, it | 


abuses, the moment they could no longer conceal | 


their existence from the public 
I beg leave, in connection with this subject, to 
notice some portion of the remarks made in this 


House, not long since, by a gentleman from Ohio, | 


[{Mr. Hamer. ]} 


founded; and he said he knew about as much in 
relation to the subject, as those who made the 
charges. 


Department. ? 
tinguished for his skill as a criminal lawyer, was 


| placed at the head of the Committee on the Post 


That gentleman took upon him- | 
self, rather hazardously, | think, to say that the || 
charge of abuses in the Administration was un- || 


man of spirit and principle from the public ser. 
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vice. 

| [come now, sir, to notice and identify the spe. 

| cific vices in the action of the Government, which 

I regard as the cause and source of all the publi, 
abuses of which we complain. I have given a 

summary of them in the preamble to the bili yn. 

der consideration. 

The first clause of that preamble assumes that 
the practice of removal from office for opinion's 
sake has prevailed under the present Administra. 
tion. Can there be a question as to the fact? | 
know there is no gentleman upon this floor, who 
represents any of the northern or eastern States 
who will be bold enough to deny the charge, In 
the South and Southwest, | admit, public senti. 
ment has restrained the course of the Adminis. 
tration, and but few instances are to be found in 


|| these sections; but still, even there public officers 


have been taught that they indulge their inde. 
pendent sentiments at the hazard of their places, 
1 have heard it stated, and IJ believe it to be true, 
that upwards of one thousand removals have 
been made since General Jackson came into 
office; and that, in almost every case, the only 
reason which could with truth or plausibility be 
assigned for them was their politics. If we exam- 
ine into the effect of this system of punishment, 
we shall find that a few removals, judiciously 
distributed over the Union, would have all the 
effect, in general, of a much ‘greater number, 
Acting upon this principle to some extent, the 
whole army of officials was decimated at the 
commencement of this Administration. Sir, un- 
der the direction of a skillful tacticign, ten remo- 
vals would be sufficient to keep ten thousand 
officeholders in obedience. But, notwithstand- 
ing the general notoriety of this practice in some 
sections of the Union, there are districts in the 
South and Southwest in which its existence is 
denied. Idonot mean to trouble the House with 
| proofs in detail at present. I will content myself 
with affirming that this practice has been pursued 
in some sections of the Union to a most shame- 
ful extent. I have myself heard gentlemen of 
influence and standing in the party, from every 
quarter of the country, avow and vindicate the 
propriety of such a practice. I confess I never 
heard any man defend a proposition so mon- 
strous to my mind, who, in my opinion, had 
ever troubled himself to inquire what was either 
right or wrong in the practice, or who cared 
whether it could be defended on principle or not; 
they were what are called good party men, and 
they feared no other responsibility. A good 
party man, we know, fears neither God nor his 
own conscience, provided his party approve his 
conduct, 
1 am able to make this further statement upon 
| this subject, that | have heard gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, as party leaders, maintain the doctrine 
that by no other device or invention can a party 
be kept together; that is to say, that bribery and 
| corruption are the only lasting cements of party! 
| It is not only the party in power which practices 
upon this ibinns policy. Tons sorry to say that 
the Opposition is not entirely free from this sin. 
In several of the States, as I am informed, where 
they have chanced at any time to succeed in the 
State elections, the practice has been to sweep the 


|| public offices of every incumbent, from the high- 


That gentleman should remember that | 
such was the unvarying response, session after | 
session, in regard to the abuses of the Post Office |, 
Atthe same time a gentleman, dis- 


Office in the Senate, and was heard to boast of his | 


service to the Administration in shielding the De- 
partment from the attacks of a powerful opposi- 
tion! 


The denial of the gentleman (Mr. Hamer] | 


is about as much to be relied upon now as were | 


those made three years ago. But, sir, lam digress- 
ing from my subject. I wasendeavoring to show 
that the only true and effective reform will be, to 
curb the abuse of patronage. Sir, if we should 
this day reduce the patronage of the Government 


_one half, and suffer the remaining half to be ad- 


est to the lowest—even a petty receiver of tolls, 
or a lock-keeper upon a canal, cannot escape their 
proscriptive vengeance. Such a practice I con- 
sider a disgrace to any Government, but more 
especially to a.free Government like our own. 
Nor do | believe thatany Government can continue 
free under its operation. All party divisions must 
| soon come to be founded upon the desire, and & 

calculation of the chances of office among politi- 

cians; all election’ must come to be a mere con- 

test for the offices and employments of State; and 
| there can be but one end to such a system; first, 
_ general corruption, and, finally, violence and dis- 


|| organization. | can neither sympathize with, nor 


wish success to, one party more than another, 


|| whether the contest be for power in the State or 


ministered upon the principles pricticed upon | 


of late, it would still be sufficient in amount to 
taint the whole country; to make the business of 
politics a traffic in corruption, and drive every 


' 


_in the Federal Government, when both are, in my 

judgment, alike mercenary, corrupt, and unprin- 
cipled. Sir, when I think of the effect of this 
| precedent, or rather what must be the effect of 
this practice of removal for opinion’s sake, when 
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if shall once be fully established and acquiesced 
in, Lam utterly amazed that ay public man who 
countenances such a practice should escape the 
open expression of public indignation, instead of 
receiving the applause and support of the people, 
What is the inevitable tendency of this practice? 
Ty corrupt—to reduce to the condition of mere 
creatures of executive will, every man who fills 
any office or holds any employment under Gov- 
ernment; to compel them, whatever may be their 
own sentiments, or whatever they may think of 
the conduct of our Administration, to support its 
measures, right or wrong, or to be driven from 
their places. Since the precedent has been estab- | 
lished of a Government candidate for the Presi- | 
dency, they must support him also under a like 
penalty. It is proper, upon a question of this 
magnitude, to have clear ideas. 1 have said that 
this system tends to corrupt the public officers, 
Whatis corruption? Whenever any public offi- , 
cer or other citizen is induced, either by the hope 
of office or promotion, orthe fear of losing an office 
or employment already in his possession, to give 
his influence or vote in favor of any man’s elec- 
tion, contrary to his private unbiased judgment, 
it is a case of corruption. 

In the preamble to the bill which I have sub- 
mitted to the action of this House, the practice of 
removal from office upon political grounds is de- 
nounced as a violation of the freedom of elections. 
Itisso. Every improper or undue influence, or, in 
other words, every interest or temptation, brought 
to bear upon the mind of a qualified elector, in 
Great Britain, to induce him to vote for men or 
measures contrary to the suggestions of his free 
and unbiased judgment, has ever been declared by 
the laws, and denounced by every commentator 
upon the British constitution, as a violation of 
the freedom of elections. Elections cannot be 
free where the voters or electors are either bribed 
by actual gifts or the promise of office, on the 
one hand, or intimidated by the fear of the loss 
of office, and often the means of subsisting their 
families, to support any particular candidate for 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency. ‘The elective 
franchise, or the right of the people to. choose 
their own legislative or executive functionaries, 
so far from being an adequate security for the 
protection of the great objects for which gov- 
ernment was established, if it may be made de- 
pendent upon, and subservient to the will of any 
man, or any set of men, will be no security at all. 
It will be a mere mockery—an imposition upon | 
the people. It will only afford an opportunity to 


the ambitious and unprincipled to possess them- || 


selves of unlawful power, through the medium of 
the ordinary constitutional forms. By the theory 
of the Constitution, all elections are to be determ- 
ined by the will or choice of a majority of quali- | 
fied electors in the several States; and this is the 
means provided for securing a good administra- 
tion, and preventing a bad one—for putting good 
men into office and power, and keeping out bad 
ones. But here ars one hundred thousand voters | 
or electors, who come to the polls, and declare, 

not their own will and choice, but the will of 

those who gave them theiremployments, and who 

hold the power of dispossessing them. Power 

over a man’s support, and the subsistence of his 

family, is, in general, power over his will. Iam | 
not left free to vote as J please in elections, when I | 
am made to understand that the office or employ- 

mont which gives me bread, or supplies my fam- | 
ily with the comforts of life, will be taken from 

me if {donot vote fora particular candidate; and 
the election is not free in which one hundred 
thousand such votes are given. If it be said that 
there are not so many officeholders, I answer that 
all who are employed on the public works of any | 
kind, and all who are engaged in furnishing sup- | 
plies, or in any manner dependent upon the Gov- | 
rroment, may be fairly included in the number. 

Let it not be said that the number is at least in- 
Significant. The power of the officeholders is 
immense, if we estimate their votes at one hun- 
ved thousand only. We have seen, by the result 
of the recent election, that the individual votes of 
the dependents upon the Government were suffi- 
rient to decide the vote of several of the States. 


But this isa very fallacious view to take of the || 


powers of the official corps in elections, as [ will 
presently show. 
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But it is further declared, in the preamble to the | 


bill which I have had the honor to submit, that 
the practice of removals from office for opinion’s 
sake is an attack upon the public liberty. It is 
so. Whoever weakens or destroys eny of the 
| great and fundamental securities of the public lib- 
erty, attacks liberty herself. The elective fran- 
chise is undoubtedly the foundation-stone of lib- 
erty in this country; and he who seeks to corrupt 
it is a foe to that liberty which it was intended to 
secure, and which cannot survive the loss of its 
purity and independence. Every public officer, 
who avows and practices upon this policy, is, in 
practice, a foe to the liberties of his country. 
This practice is also denounced in the preamble 
as a high misdemeanor in any public officer who 
is guilty of it. After what I have already said, I 
believe I need not occupy the time of the House 
in establishing this point. Any public officer who 
violates th: 


rreedom of eiections is guilty ofa high 


misdemeanor. Any officer who attacks the public , 


| liberty, by the corruption of any of its guards, is 
surely guilty of a high misdemeanor. but I will 
estabiish this proposition by an authority higher 
| than mine, or any other living authority, how- 
ever greatand venerable. When the question was 
| raised in 1789, whether the President possessed 
the power of removal under the Constitution, with- 
out the consentof the Senate, Mr. Madison main- 
tained the affirmative of the proposition; and, in 
answer to the objection that such a power would 
, enable the President to exercise a dangerous con- 
trol over the public officers, and cause them to be- 
come the creatures of his will, Mr. Madison con- 
_ tended, in an able argument, that no such danger 
| was to be apprehended, for the reason *‘ that the 
| wanton removal of meritorious officers would subject 
him to impeachment and removal from his own high 
, trust.”? ‘To displace a worthy man from office, 
Mr. Madison was of opinion, would be an act of 
mal-administration, and consequently subject the 
President to an impeachment. The sentiments of 
Mr. Jefferson, in reply to an application from his 
republican fellow-citizens of Wilmington to re- 
| move an officer of the customs against whom no 
charge of official delinquency could be made out, 
_ was worthy of his high character and known de- 
votion to the principles of civil liberty. Said that 
illustrious man: 

‘* We have no passions or interests different from those 
of our fellow-citizens. We have the same object, the suc- 
cess of representative government. Nor are we acting for 
| ourselves alone, but for the whole human race. Tire event 
| of our experiment is to show whether man can be trusted 
, with self government. The eyes of suffering humanity are 
fixed on us with anxiety as their only hiope ; and on such a 
theater and for such a cause, we must suppress all smaller 
passions and local considerations. The leaders of federal- 
ism say that man cannot be trusted with his own govern- 
ment. We must do no act which wil! replace them in the 
direction of the experiment. We must not, by any depart 


|| ure trom principle, dishearten the mass of our fellow-citi- 


| zens who have confided to us this interesting cause.’’ 


If, sir, we are disposed to be guided by the au- 
thority of the great founder of our system, we 
have it here presented in the most authentic form. 

The second clause of the preamble to the bill 
declares that the interference of public officers in 
electionsisagross abuse. I havealready remarked 
that it wasa very fallacious view to take of this 
subject to say that one hundred thousand votes 
was the extent of the power of the officeholders, 
and other dependents of the Government, in elec- 
tions. The doctrine now is, that it is the duty 
of the officeholders not only to vote in elections 
| in favor of the Administration candidates, but to 
support them with all their influence and all their 
energy. Such is the necessary result of the doc- 
trine that officeholders are bound by gratitude, 
or any other obligation, to conform to the wishes 
of the appointing power in elections. The sus- 
picions and misrepresentations that officeholders 
are exposed to in an excited canvass for the Presi- 
dency, and the eagerness with which hungry 
office-seekers and other informers, with whom the 
cquntry is filled under this system, are looking 


— 


| out for some delinquent to denounce to the Gov- 
.| ernment, will compel them, for their own safety 
' 


and protection, to take an active part in elections, 
_and to become officious and open in their inter- 
ference. Another powerful incentive to such in- 
terference will always be found under an Admin- 
| istration which fills the public offices chiefly with 
men whose principal merit has been their zeal and 
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activity in past elections. In nine cases out of ten 
honest and competent public servants were re- 
moved to make way for these new incumbents; 
and the latter are under the most powerful induce- 
ments to make a desperate struggle to uphold the 
Administration or party that put them in office. 
Hence the desperate, the death-struggle of the 
officeholders in the late election, wherever the 
contest was doubtful; and it is due to their exer- 
tions to say that they saved the election of Mr. 
Van Buren. 

As to the fact of the interference of public offi- 
cers in the late elections, openly and directly, is 
there any one here who will deny it? Is there 
one member in this House who will deny that 
this interference was general? If there is such a 
member present, [ call upon him to stand up in 
his place, and make the denial. Sir, | go further, 
and I put the question, whether the whole ma- 
chinery of party, so far as it was composed of 
caucuses, conventions,and committees,employed 
in the late election, was not moved and guided by 
officeholders and applicants for office? I do not 
say that a majority of the delegates in these con- 
ventions were officeholders or office-seekers, but 
I do mean to say that the exciting spirit, the soul 
of them, consisted of that class. But, for fear 
that IT may be thought to exaggerate, | must ask 
leave to refer to a few facts. At the convention 
which assembled at Columbus, Ohio, on the 8th 
of January, 1834, to nominate delegates to the 
Baltimore convention, which sat in 1835, there 
were thirteen postmasters, three registers and re- 
ceivers, two light-house keepers, two superin- 
tendents of the national ak one collector of 
customs, one inspector, one bearer of foreign dis- 


| patches, a commissioner under the treaty with 


Naples, and four printers of the laws of the Uni- 
ted States, besides numerous officers under the 
State authority; and we have the authority of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hamer] for saying 
that they make common cause with the Federal 
officers, wherever they belong to the same party. 
In the State convention of New York, which sat 
at Albany, to appoint delegates to the Baltimore 
convention, there were eighteen postmasters, 


| thirteen judges of courts, seven masters in chan- 


cery, three sheriffs, two surrogates, and a State 
comptroller. Among the delegates appointed to 
the Baltimore convention there were seven post- 


| masters, a collector of customs, and a superin- 


tendent of the custom-house in New York. I 


| give these detailsasa specimen of the voluminous 


evidence which might be adduced of the same 
nature. It would present a singular result if a 
statement were made of all the officeholders and 
office-seekers who attended the Baltimore con- 
vention; and the interest of the statement would 
be increased if it should include an account of all 
those delegates who have since received appoint- 
ments. But I have been informed of a mode of 
interfering in elections by officeholders, which 
far outstrips all that I had imagined could exist 
at this day under our free Government. It is 
alleged that the officeholders in some sections of 
the Union, and especially in the State of New 
York, are in the habit of contributing a portion 
or a percentage of their salaries—that, in other 
words, they are regularly taxed for the support 
of the candidate of the party in power. If this 


' be true, it is proof of the progress of corruption 


in our political system that should carry alarm to 
the bosom of every patriot in the land. What, 
sir! and can the money exacted from the people 
for the support of Government be converted by 
their own agents, with impunity, into a fund for 
their own corruption? If I am mistaken as to 
the fact of the existence of such a practice, I hope 
some gentleman will correct me. 

But | now proceed to notice the interference of 
officeholders of a higher grade. I will first cal! 
the attention of the House to the letter of the 


| Postmaster General (Mr. Kendall) to a commit- 
‘tee of gentlemen in Philadelphia, written on the 


| 22d of October last, (1836) 


** Did public duiies permit an acceptance of your kind 
invitation, no occasion has presented itself since the late 
war with Great Britain, on which: it could have given me 
more gratification in festivity, gratulation, and triumph. A 
direct attempt has been made to govern your State by cor 


| ruption, and it has been rebuked and repelled in a sprrit 


worthy of °76. Itis nota triumph of one man over an 
other ; it is a victory of principles over profligacy—the tr 
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umph of a virtuous people over concentrated wealth, mer- | 
cenary talent, and licensed corruption.” 

When it is recollected that this letter was writ- | 
ten by a member of the Executive Cabinet in ref- 
erence to the result of a State election, which was 
expected to,antl no doubt did, produce a decided 
effect upon the presidential election which ensued | 
during the next month, a more audacious and un- 
warranted act of interference. cannot be readily 
conceived of. I hope I shall be excused the di- | 
gression, while | remind the House of the state- 
ments: made by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Hamer,] the other day, upon the subject of the 
abusive epithets, the grosschargesof corruption, 
and violent denunciations, which he said mem- 
bers of the Opposition were in the habit of deal- 
ing out upon this floor against the President and 
the party in the majority in this House. That 

entleman said that it had been too much the 
vabit of the friends of the Administration to sit 
silent and make no reply to such tirades of abuse 
as were, constantly*pronounced against it. Iam 
not one of those who are in the habit of employ- 
ing abusive epithets, either against the Adminis- 
tration or the majority of this House, in debate; 
but | might appeal to the gentleman from Ohio, 
if those who take that liberty might not find some 
countenance in the language employed by the 
Postmaster General in the letter to which I have 
referred? In what speech delivered upon this 
floor did he ever hear stronger language, or more 
abusive epithets, applied to the motives and prin- 
ciples of a party, than those deliberately penned 
and given to the people by a Cabinet officer of 
the Government? But [ would further inquire 
of the gentleman from Ohio, whether he and his 
friends, during all the period of their silence and 
forbearance under those violent and abusive de- 
nunciations of which he complains, did not look 
steadily to the Globe to answer all the arguments 
as well as the denunciations of Opposition mem- 
bers; and whether it was not found much the 
mosiconvenientas wellas effective mode of reply ? 
Does not that gentleman know that the columns 
of that paper, during the past session, as well as 
the present, have been devoted to the perversion 
and misrepresentation of everything that is said, 
as well as done, by the Opposition in this House 
—that its daily sheetis a daily livel upon the mo- 
tives and character of every man who dares to 
arraign the course of the party, or of its favorite 
leaders? Well may the gentlemen of the Admin- 
istration .be silent when they have such a pen- 
sioned engine of falsehood and calumny in their 
daily service. 

1 now come, sir, to speak of the interference, 
in the late elecuon, of another high functionary 
of the Government. Itis no less a personage than 
the President himself. ‘The President exhibited 
himself a devoted partisan of Mr. Van Buren at 
an early period of the canvass. ‘I'he proof of his 
interference | consider so notorious that, but for 
the singular and unexpected asseruons which I 
have lately heard upon the subject, | would not 
think necessary to notice it. ‘hose, sir, upon 
which I shall rely in establishing the first act of 
his interference are not dependent for their valid- 
ity upon the uncertain memory of any man, nor 
can they be weakened or evaded by the denial or 
misrepresentation of any man’s friends. But I 
think proper, at this time, to state that, if the sub- | 
ject shall be regarded as of sufficient importance 
by the House to appoint a committee with the 
proper power, all the statements of my colleague | 
{Mr. Perron] in relation to the language and de- | 
punciations of the President, while in Tennessee, 
last summer, without exception, so far, I believe, 
can be established by the evidence of gentlemen 
of the most unquestionable character. | feel war- 
ranted in making the same statement in relation 
to the charge made by a Senator from Tennessee, | 
{Judge Wutre,] in a speech at Knoxville. The | 


first overt act of the President, in which he gave || 


evidence of his interference in the late presidential 
election, was to dictate to the Baltimore conven- 
tion, and to give the sanction of his name and 
station to a party movement, intended, from the | 
first, for the benefit of Mr. Van Buren. In his 
celebrated Gwinn letter, he says: 
“ Discarding all personal preference, I consider the true 


policy of the friends of republican principles is to send del- 
egates, fresh trom the people, to a general convention, for 
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| the purpose of selecting candidates for the Presidency and 
| Vice Presidency; and that, to impeach that selection be- 
fore it is made, as an emanation of executive power, is to 
assail the virtue of the people, and, in effect, to oppose their 
| right to govern.”’ 


| Here, sir, we have a denunciation, in advance, 
of every man who should dare to oppose the nom- 
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| ination of the Baltimore convention. Ihave heard | 
it said that this letter was written in answer to a_ 


charge of preference for Judge White. There 
never was anything more untrue. 

In fact, this letter was foretold; and some of 
| the friends of Judge White were admonished that 
the President would take a decided and open part 
in the election of Mr. Van Buren before Judge 
White was generally regarded as a candidate. In 
a letter to a committee of gentlemen in Redford 
county, Tennessee, while the President was on 


. . . . | 
his late electioneering tour, he uses the following 


language: 


* We live, fellow-citizens, in evil times, when political 
apostacy becomes frequent; when public men abandon 
principles, their former party attachments and associations, 
and, for selfish ends and personal aggrandizement, are at- 
teinpting to undermine our republican system.’? 


Here is a direct attack upon the motives of the 
supporters of Judge White in Tennessee—a di- 
rect charge that they were attempting to undermine 
ourrepublican system. ‘That there may be no mis- 
take as to the intention of the President to excite 
the people of Tennessee against the supporters 


uf Judge White, as the enemies of republican | 
government, is manifest from a paragraph which 


appeared in the Union, the organ of the Van Buren 


party in Tennessee, in which the editor, referring | 


to the President’s letter to the Bedford commit- 
tee, Says: 

“The President’s views of the existing state of political 
affairs in Tennessee are here clearly and distinetly indi- 


cated, and are so just and strictly conformable to truth that 
he who runs may read.’? 


I might refer to the sentiment delivered by the 
President, at the same period, to alarge assembly 
of his fellow-citizens who had honored him with 
a public dinner at Nashville; and to numerous 
letters besides, which were industriously circu- 
lated, all containing evidence ef the deep interest 
and the open zeal which he manifested in the late 
election. lL might refer particularly to a letter 
written tothe late Willie Blount, which denounced 
the course of Judge White, and his leading 
friends in Tennessee, in the strongest terms; and 
which [ am informed a member of this House 
[Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee] was in the habit of 
reading at public meetings, in his own canvass 
before the people for a seat in Congress. A letter 
to the late B. F. Curry was of a similar character; 
but | have already devoted more time to this point 
than Lintended. ‘The fact of the President’s inter- 
ference is indisputable; was also notorious; and 
the knowledge of this preference had a decided 
effect in favor of Mr. Van Buren. Itis true, sir, 
there were some minds upon which the course of 
the President had a contrary effect; but they were 
too few to control the result. The open and de- 
cided stand taken by the President was a signal 
for the interference of all officeholders and office- 
| seekers throughout the Union; and from that mo- 
ment Mr, Van Buren became, emphatically and 
truly, the Government candidate, and of course 
had the full benefit of the patronage of the Gov- 


| ernment in strengthening his interests. 


But, as might have been expected, when the 
highest officer of the Government stepped aside 
from the line of his official duties to become the 

electioneering partisan ofa favorite candidate for 

the Presidency, it was almost impossible that any 

appointment could be made of a public officer 
| without exciting some distrust that it was intend- 
, ed to advance the interest of the Government can- 
| didate. I consider this.state of things a great 
calamity of itself that the Chief Magistrate should 
place himself in a position which afforded no es- 
cape from the imputation of improper motives, in 
administering the patronage of the Governm®nt; 
and, what is equally to be regretted, it was at the 
same time next to an impossibility that he could 
administer it without reference to the interests of 
his own candidate. And accordingly it will be 
found that various offices and employments have 
| been conferred under such circumstances that it 
is impossible to come toany other conclusion than 
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| that they were given and received with impyos,, 
| motives. ee, 
Whether the President was privy to the o}; 
\ 7 


| of all these appointments, or whether they y,.,. 


in all instances bestowed through the aee), 


\ 


| some political office-broker, I know not; ui ; 
| effect is the same upon the public interest), 
public virtue. However this may be, it aceid, vis 
jally came to my knowledge that Gover) 
| favors of some kind were distinetly offered jy 
letter from a person in the confidence of the Pp. 
ident, and franked by him, to a gentleman jy yy 
own congressional district, upon the condition th, 
he would take a more active partin the elect 
against Judge White and one of his leading friey), 
I have seen the open partisan of one candida). 
become the supporter of another, and that ot). 
the Government candidate, and employment yy. 
der the Government following in the rear ot en). 
version. I have seen the Representative sedyer: 
from his constituents, and made to act in Oppo- 
sition to their wishes and his own professed pri). 
ciples, by artful suggestions of future rewards. 
I have seen gentlemen of distinction and hiy 
standing change their politics, and violate th,., 
personal honor, upon the promise of exeent, 
support and influence in accomplishing their pia: 
of individual promotion. I have seen the corrup; 
apostate from his former principles and profes 
sions, too weak to resist the promise of offirs, 
but lacking courage to pocket the well-earned 
reward when offered to his acceptance. Whew, 
| sir, the practice of official interference has arrived 
at this height; when rewards are openly bestowe. 
for open apostacy and treachery to party engage- 
ments; when corruption walks abroad throug 
the land in her own nakedness, without a yail or 
/a mantle to cover her native deformity; whey 
neither regard for principle nor the honor of th 
country can restrain such practices, so far, » 
| least, as to preserve the semblance of purity; wly 
_ disguises are rejected as unnecessary ; is it nottine 
to sound the alarm to the sleeping sentinels, and 
_ call every patriot to his post? 

Let us pause here for a moment, and inquire 
how this subject of the interference of public oi! 
cers in elections has been regarded and provid 
against, in the only country in which-ehe prin 

_ ciples of free government are correctly understood 
_and appreciated besides our own. 1 mean Grea 
Britain. Ever since the revolution of 1688, wh: 
the English Government assumed somethiig like 
a regular plan of civil liberty, the people of Eug- 
land have been extremely jealous of the interie:- 
ence of public officers in elections. The slightest 
interference on their part in the election of men- 
bers of Parliament has always been prompty 
met, complained of, and redressed as a grievance’, 
and a violation of the freedom of election. As 
early as the Sth William and Mary, (1694,) en 
act of Parliament was passed, which, after reciting 
that elections of members of Parliament ‘ough! 
to be free and uncorrupt,”’ prohibited all exis 
officers from endeavoring, ** by word, message, 
or writing, or in any other manner whatsoever, | 
to persuade any elector to give or to withhold his 
vote in the election of any member of Parliament, 
under penalty of £100, and disqualification to hoi 
any otlice or place of trust ever afterwards. The 
act of 12 and 13 William IIL., (1700,) contamed 
/a similar prohibition, and prescribed the same 
penalties, against the interference of all custom- 
house ofiicers in elections. By the act of 10 Anne, 
c. 19, several new excise duties were laid; and 
so tenacious was Parliament upon the subject of 
the influence and interference of public officers in 
elections, that, by a separate section of the act, 
all the new officers created by it were prohibited 


they t 


| from intermeddling under the same penaites pro- 


vided by former acts. But when, towards We 
middle of the reign of George ILL, it was found 
that the public officers and other persons in the 
employment of the Government, by their own 
numerical force, in some counties and boroughs, 
were often able to carry the election of the Court 
candidates; and that the influence of the Crown 


'| over them was so great that they generally voted 


in mass for the Government candidates, the Whigs 
_of England—the true old English Whigs—mave 
a bold rally of their strength in Parliament, and 
by one act (22 George III., 41, 1782) disfranchised 
every officer employed in the customs, in the col- 
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jection and management of the excise duties, and 
in the post office—forty thousand in number. A 


glorious triumph for Englishmen and English lib- 
erty! This act, which stands a glorious monu- 
ment of the spirit of Englishmen, is entitled “An 
act for the better securing the freedom of elections 
of members to serve in Parliament.”” It was at 
this period that the celebrated Mr. Dunning in- 
troduced and carried the resolution in Parliament, 
that **the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was inereasing, and ought to be diminished.”’ 
The first measure which followed was to deprive 
forty thousand officeholders of their right to vote 
in elections ! The subserviency of Parliament to 
the will of the Crown had been too gross and 
paipable to be longer endured. The Ministry had 
carried every measure by a dead, invariable ma- 
jority, just as we have of late seen measures car- 
ried through the Congress of the United States, 
This great measure of reform was justified and sus- 
tained by the English people, under the firm con- 
yiction that their proudest possessions in the New 
World—the ** imperial crown of America’’—had 
been wrested from their King by the blunders of 
an incompetent Ministry, supported by a corrupt 
Parliament. But the remedy came too late to 
prevent the catastrophe. It would be a singular 
incident in the vicissitude of human affairs, if the 
liberties of America should be lost by the same 
errors which afforded the opportunity for their 
existence. 

| must now, sir, go a little back in the order of 
time, to speak of the course of the English Par- 
liament, and how the spirit of Englishmen has 
always treated the interference of any of the high 
crade officers of State in elections. The first case 
of the kind which I have been able to find on 
record occurred in the reign of Queen Anne. A 
bishop of Worcester, who filled at the same time 
the office of almoner to the Queen, having some 
sround of resentment against Sir J. Parkirgton, 
acendidate for Parliament in the county of Wor- 
cester, wrote to several of his friends, soliciting 
them to oppose his election. His influence was 
unavailing; and one of the first acts of the mem- 
ber elected, after taking his seat in the House of 
Commons, was to complain of the violation of 
the privileges of Parliament, and the freedom of 
elections, by the bishopand almoner to the Queen, 
The House of Commons, upon hearing the proof, 
which was the production of some of the bishop’s 
letters, instantly voted his conduct to be a viola- 
tion of the liberties of the people of England; and, 


at the same time, voted that an address should be | 


carried to the Queen, requesting her to dismiss 
the bishop from the office he held under her Ma- 
jesty. The address was presented to the Queen, 
and she sent a gracious answer to the House of 
Commons, informing them that she had complied 
with their desire. ‘The next example of the man- 
ner in which this abuse has been treated in Great 
Britain occurred in 1779, when the power and in- 
fluence of the ministers of that day were at the 
highest, and the condition of Parliament was, 
consequently, low indeed. A lord lieutenant of a 
county, an officer appointed by the Crown, was 
detected in writing to his friends in the county of 
Southampton, urging them to give their support 


to his friend, whe was also the Government can- | 


didate for Parliament. When his conduct was 


brought before the House of Commons, and some | 


of the letters which he had written exhibited, 
Lord North ventured to say that he thought the 
case presented no great cause of alarm, and in- 
stantly, and it would appear from all sides of the 
House, there arose such indignant clamors that 
it was some time before order could be restored; 
and Lord North wasobliged toexplainand qualify 
his meaning. But the most decisive proof of the 
Spirit which prevailed upon the subject, even in 
corrupt times, and the odium in which all inter- 
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people, and an attempt to sap the basis of our free and 
happy constitution.” 

Sir, these are the maxims of wisdom and ex- 
perience. We have seen that the King of Great 
Britain, ever since the revolution of 1682, has, by 
the sole power of patronage, been able several 
times to annihilate the independence of Parlia- 
ment, and to rule with absolute sway. How the 
spirit of Englishmen has so often broke the power 
of corruption and reéstablished the Government 
upon its free foundation, we have already seen. 
Human nature is the same in this New World 
that it is in the Old. Patronage is the same in its 
power to seduce and its liability toabuse; and the 
same jealous vigilance is demanded in this coun- 
try to prevent the consolidation of all power in 
the hands of the Executive. 

The abuse of patronage, Mr. Speaker, and 
every other incidental evil of which I complain, 


| it was supposed by our ancestors, when they 


framed and adopted the Constitution, would no 
sooner become known than they would be re- 
dressed by the ballot-box—the panacea of the 
Constitution; but, sir, in the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, ‘*the constitutional remedy by the 
elective principle’? has ‘* become nothing, ¢ be- 
cause’ it is smothered by the enormous patronage 
of the General Government.”’ It is to me, sir, 
matter of real wonder and amazement that a de- 
gree of abuse in the administration ot the patron- 
age of the Government should excite no partic- 
niar alarm at this dav, which, but eight years 
ago, would have caused such a commotion in the 
land as must inevitably have terminated in revo- 
lution, if no other remedy could have been ap- 
plied. Undoubtedly, many causes peculiar to 
the times have combined to produce this extraor- 
dinary result—the unrivaled popularity of the 
President, the blunder of opposition in relation 
to nullification, and the United States Bank; but 
the mostsubtle, powerful, and successful element 


of evil, has been the introduction of the spoils | 


principle, as an avowed and defensible incentive 
to party association and party service—the dis- 
grace of American politics. It will be perceived, 
and must be acknowledged, that this principle is 
founded on the abuse of patronage. 1t can have 
ho existence or operation but in the abuse of 
patronage. ‘T'he doctrine is that all the public 
offices and employments belong, as a matter of 
right, to the successful party in a political con- 
test, and should be distributed among them in 
the same manner that the spoils, whether of lands 
or goods, plundered from a conquered people in 
war, belong to and ouglit to be distributed among 
the victors. Itis impossible that a principle so 
odious and tyrannical, and one which has been 
discarded as dishonorable and against natural 
law, even in war, among civilized nations, could 


_have received the sanction of any respectable 


portion of the people, it they had not been de- 
luded and their confidence abused by their favor- 
ite leaders; if the principle itself had not been 


arrayed in the guises of patriotism. And ae- 
cordingly we find that such was the fa The 
people have been told that their best friends and 


the only true patriots were contending against a 
powerful combination to change the character and 
administration of the Government from a gov- 
ernment of the people into an aristocracy—a 
government of and for the rich only. ‘The Pres- 


ident, as we have already seen, condescended to 


meddling of officeholders in elections has ever | 


been held in Great Britain, is to be found in the 


vision and without a dissenting voice. 


“That it is highly eriminal for any minister or ministers, | 


or any other servant of the Crown in Great Britain, directly 
or judirecily, to make use of the power of his office in order 


0 influence the election of members of Parliament; and | 


that an attempt to exercise that influence was an attack 
Upon the dignity, the honor, and the independence of Par- 


Vament, an ifringement of the rights and hberties of the 


give his sanction to this artifice, by charging that 
the supporters of Judge White, in Tennessee, 


| were ** attempung to undermine our republican 


system.”’ 
Upon such grounds as these the people have 


_ been prevailed on to bear with, and, in some sor’, 


to sanction every abuse; and if they believe half 
the statements made to them upon this subject, 
they are right. They act upon the same princi- 
ple upon which General Jackson, in the defense 


) | of New Orleans, and the liberty of his country, 
following resolution, which the House of Com- | 
mons adopted upon that occasion, without a di- | 


called in the aid of notorious pirates. ‘The peo- 
ple suppose that the defenders of their liberty, 
and of our free Constitution, against the wealth 
aud aristocracy of the land, whatever may be 
their merits in other respects, are at least entitled 
to all the offices and employments in the public 


control. The circumstances that many of the 


leaders of the party which thus claims to be ar- 
rayed against the rich, are themselves among the 
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most wealthy citizens of the country; and that 
many of those profligate incendiaries, who have 
been most active in exciting the poor against the 
rich, have actually become rich themselves upon 
the spoils of office, and are taking their stand in 
the ranks of the wealthy, even while they are yet 
hoarse with bawling the fire-ery of the party, with 
which they have alarmed the slumbering senses 
of the country, appear to have had no effect in 
undeceiving those who set out the victims of de- 
Ausion, 

But, sir, it is not a little remarkable that those 
who claim all the public virtue, all the disinter- 
estedness, all the patriotism, and exclusive devo- 
tion to free and equal rights, should be the cham- 
pions of a system of plunder; affecting to despise 
and fear riches, as the source of all oppression 
and injustice, yet seizing upon, and appropriating 
exclusively to themselves, the entire national 
‘Treasury; a capital which yields an annual in- 
come of at least $25,000,000! Is it not remarka- 
ble that such men, with such professions daily 
upon their lips, should be the inventors and sup- 
porters of a principle of party association, a mo- 
tive to partly action, the most mercenary, the most 
tyrannical, the most corrupting, and founded more 
exclusively in a thirst for riches, than any which 
has ever been known heretofore in the history of 
Government? 

Sir, what is the true spirit and character of the 
spoils principle, as avowed by some of the leaders 
of the party in power? Thatitis detestable is felt by 
many; buthow dangerous itis I believe has not yet 
beenduly considered. Have you, sir, ever reflected 
upon its nature? Do you know that this princi- 
pleis the foundation of the largestclass of crimes 
known in the criminal code of every country? Do 
you know, sir, that this same spoils principle has 
been the cause of more devastation, wretchedness, 
and guilt, individual and national, than any other 
in the history of human suffering; that it is the 
incentive alike to the burglar, who breaks and 
enters your house at night, and the highwayman, 
who waylays your path and takes your life; that, 
rising from individuals to mulutudes and nations, 
itis the actuating motive to the plunderings and 
desolations of military conquests; that it forces 
the gates of cities, plunders temples of religion, 
overturning in its course, indiscriminately, repub- 
lican States and imperialdynasties? Itis the great 
despoiler of private rights and of national inde- 
pendence. It was the spoils principle which um- 
ted the barbarians of the North, and finally over- 
threw the vast fabric of Roman policy, law, and 
civilizauan—the work of ages; and itis the only 
principle which can ever shake the solid fabric of 
our own free and happy institutions. 

The charge that the British general encouraged 
the troops before New Orleans, during the late 
war, by holding out the beauty and booty of the 
city as the rewards of their valor and success, was 
thought so dishonorable to the British army as to 
have led to a correspondence with the American 
reneral, as | have been informed, with a view to 
procure retraction of the imputation. Buatin what 
does this new principle of party associauon ditter 
from that which was thought so disgraceful to 
British arms? | repeat the question: how does 
the spoils principle of the party now in power, in 
this country, ditier, as regards the honor or safety 
of it, from the watchword of the Britush general ? 
If, in war between civilized nations, the spoils 
principle is regarded as too great a temptation to 
licentiousness, and too dangerous for the general 
safety of property and society, how much more 
dangerous and insufferable must such a principle 
be when applied to the contests for power between 
political parties ina free Government? In truth, 
sir, What is this principle but the watchword in- 
vented by a political chief to animate his followers 
io a savage and unscrupulous warlure; sparing 
neither sex; practicing every spectes of fraud and 
hypecrasy; confounding right and wrong; and 
olten robving the innocent and virtuous of their 
only treasure—their honest fame? Whacis it, 1 
repeat, but a proclamation to the venal and cor- 
rupt, of all parties, to raliy to the standard of a 
chief, who, like the leader of an army of bandits, 
points to the Treasury, and says to them, that 
shall be the reward of victory? Sir, this is po 
exaggeration, Disguise it as you will, & isa 
system of corruption and plunder. 
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There was a time, Mr. Speaker, in the history | 


of modern Europe when, whatever discord pre- 


vailed among the Chrisuan nations which oecu- | 


pied that fair continent, however bloody and furi- 


ous ‘the wars which raged between them, the | 


moment it was announced by pilerim messengers 
that the Infidel Powers of the East were assem- 
bled, and advancing their standard to the confines 


of Christendom, the sacred tocsin was sounded, | 
** the truce of God’? was proclaimed, and Chris- | 
tian armies which had lately met in bloody strife | 


upon many a bloody field, were now seen ad- 


solidated phalanx, rolling back the tide of war 


upon the haughty Turk. IL wi!l not say that the | 
parallel is complete—it would be profane to do | 


80; but | will say that, next to the Christian re- 
ligion, as an instrument for the improvement of 


the condition of the human race, that which is | 


most precious on earth isin peril. ‘The Constitu- 


tion of the United States is invaded. The Jani- | 


zaries are mustered; the Infidel Powers advance; 
already are the outworks carried; they approach 
the citadel, and nothing but a united effort and 
the most determined courage and good conduct, 
can save it from irretrievable destruction, 


Sir, this resolution has been regarded ever since 
as expressing the true principles of the consttu- | 


tion of England. In every debate which has 
arisen since 1779, it is referred to as a standard 


authority. And, upon the subject of official in- | 


termeddling in elections, let it be remembered, to 
the eternal honor of Englishmen, that no party, 
that no member of any party in that country, 
however weak, or however debased by corrup- 
tion, has ever dared to question the soundness of 
the principles of the resolution of 1779. 

In this review of the course of British legisla- 


tion in securing the freedom of elections, i must | 


not omit to notice the act of 49 George IIIL., c. 
118, (1809.) Notwithstanding the numerous 
legal provisions which had been adopted to se- 
cure the purity and freedom of elections, it was 
notorious that members of Parliament were often 
returned through the influence of ministers, in 
giving or promising offices and employments to 
influential persons in the several counties and 


boroughs of the kingdom enutled to send mem- | 


bers to Parliament. ‘To reform this abuse, Mr. 


Curwan brought forward a bill prescribing a pen- | 


alty of five hundred pounds, and forfeiture of 
office, against every person who should be found 
guilty of selling his influence in an election, and 
a penalty of one thousand pounds against any 
person, holding an office under the King, who 
should be guilty of giving any office, place, or 
employment to any person, upon any contract or 


agreement that they should exert their influence | 


in the election of any member of Parliament; but 


the Ministry had the address to get it so amend- | 


ed that no officer of the Crown could be punished 
for such an act of corruption, unless the contract 
upon which the office was given was express. 
‘L bis amendment defeated the salutary design of 
the bill in a great measure; but still, in the shape 
in which it passed, it attests, by its preamble as 


well as by the manifest spirit of the act, the sen- | 
tuments of the English people in relation to this | 
subject. The preamble recites that ‘all such | 


gifts and promises of office are contrary to the 
usage, right, and freedom of elections, and con- 
trary to the laws and constitution of the realm.’’ 


These are some of the securities which the | 
wisdom of Englishmen has provided for the pres- | 
Faeanionte these are | 

some of the bulwarks which the spirit and saga- | 
city of that renowned people have created to de- | 
fend their liberties, and to operate as barriers | 


ervation of the freedom o 


against the inroads of arbitrary power. 


Let us next see what we have done to secure | 


the purity and freedom of elections—to guard and 
preserve our liberties. All that we have done pre- 
sents but a barren catalogue. The Constitution 


contains the only provision bearing upon this sub- |) 
ject to be found in our statute-book. But, sir, we | 


have had the most salutary doctrines laid down 


by some of our most distinguished and venerated | 
statesmen; and it will be our own fault if we do | 


not carry them into execution by prompt and 


effective legislation. I have already referfed to | 
the authority of Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson, 
upon the subject of remova!s from office for opin. 
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ion’s sake. Upon the subject of the interference 


of public officers in elections, Mr Jefferson is, if |! 


possible, still more explicit and satisfactory. I 
bee leave to read an extract from his letter to Gov- 
ernor McKean, of Pennsylvania, in 1801, upon 
this subject; written, it appears, while the elec- 


tion between him and Colonel Burr was still pend- 


|| ing in the House of Representatives: 


portion in the House of Representatives will prevent an 


| to do it, as there are six individuals of moderate character, 


|| any one of whom, coming over to the Republican vote, will | 
vancing harmoniously in united columns, a con- | 


| makea ninth State. Till this is known, it is too soon for 


ration of the State governments. One thing I will say, that, 
as to the future, interference with elections, whether of the 
State or General Governments, by the officers of the latter, 
should be deemed cause of removal; because the constitu- 
tional remedy by the elective principics becomes nothing, 
if it may be smothered by the enormous patronage of the 
General Government. How far it may be practicable, pru- 
dent, or proper, to look back. is too great a question to be 
decided by the united wisdom of the whole administration 
when formed.” 

After Mr. Jefferson was made President, he 
took steps immediately, in compliance with his 
| pledge to Governor McKean, upon the subject of 
the future interference of public officers in elec- 
tions; and the cireular which I hold in my hand, 
and whieh | ask leave to read to the House, ap- 
pears to have been issued by his order, to regu- 
late the conduct of all in authority under him. 

* The President of the United States has seen, with dis- 
satistaction, officers of the General Governmeut taking, on 
various occasions, active parts in elections of the public 
functionaries, whether of the General or of the State gov 
ernments. Freedom of election being essential to the mu- 
tual independence of Governments, and of the different 
branches of the same Government, so vitally cherished by 
most of our constituents, it is deemed improper for officers 
depending on the Executive of the Union to attempt to con- 
trol or inflaence the free exercise of the elective right. This 


{ am instructed, therefore, to notify to all officers within | 


my Department, holding their appointments under the au- 
thority of the President directly, and to desire them to no- 
tify to all subordinate to them. The right of any officer to 
give his vote at elections, asa qualified citizen, is not meant 


to be restrained, nor, however given, shall it have any effect | 


to his prejudice; but it is expected that he will notattempt 
to influence the votes of others, nor take any part in the 


business of electioneering, that being deemed inconsistent || 


x 


with the spirit of the Constitution, and his duties to it.” 
It seems that Mr. Jefferson did not think it ex- 


meddled in elections before he came into power; 
but he took care to prescribe a rule for the future, 
| which would leave no ground of complaint for any 
removal from office for any act of subsequent in- 
terference in elections. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Hamer] claimed to act with a party which 
| practiced upon Jefferson’s principles. I call upon 
bien and his friends now to confirm what they 
say by their example, and turn out every man in 
| office in the United States who interfered in the 
late election. Sir, itis due to principle—the purity 
and freedom of elections demand this course—it 
is due to consistency, among those who call them- 
selves Republicans and followers of Jefferson; it 
is due to the cause of liberty and free government, 
that every public officer who has dared to inter- 
fere in any election, State or national, should be 


far as the past is concerned. ; 
What I propose that Congress should do is, 
simply to declare the removal of any public offi- 


cer, upon political grounds and for opinion’s sake, 
to be a high misdemeanor, and leave the punish- | 
ment to be applied by impeachment, or by the 
action of public sentiment at the ballot-box, as 
heretofore. I propose to leave the power of re- 
moval in the President, as it is now, believing that | 
any attempt to limitit would beinjudicious. But 
we are under no such restraint in providing an 
adequate penalty against all public officers who | 
interfere in elections, except to cast their votes, 
nor is there any reason why we should not declare 
any gift or promise of any office or place under the 
Government, as the consideration of service in an 
election, to be bribery, and to punish such offenses 
for the future in a manner proportionate to their 
enormity. Until the National Legislature shall 
take this subject up and act upon it, experience 
has shown that we have no security for the purity 
or the freedom of elections—none for the protec- 
tion of our free institutions. The only popular | 
I pro- 


objection to the principles of the bill whic 
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“The event of the election is still in dubio. A strong | 


election if they can. I rather believe they will not be able | 


me to say what should be done in such atrocious cases, as |, 
those you mention, of Federal officers obstructing the ope- | 


pedient toremove all public officers who had inter- | 


made an example of inall time tocome. But, sir, | 
this is the business and duty of the Executive, so | 
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pose to enact into a law is the principle of rotatiy 
in office. Whatever objections exist to the ad, : 
tion of that principle, (and they are very seilens 
and important,) still I infinitely prefer the ad, : 
tion of it, according to the views recently expressed 
_ by some of the people of good old republican Peny 
sylvania, than the present practice of the Govern, 
_ment. If we can agree upon no remedy for preg. 
ent abuses, let us adopt a uniform rule, at least 
and let all officers go out at the end of four or eight 
years. Now, sir, when the President or any head 
of a Department wishes to remove a meritorious 
| officer of offensive politics, in order to make way 


| for some favorite partisan, he may cite the popu- 
lar principle of rotation in office to support his 
conduct; but still the great mass of tractable and 
obedient officeholders, who are ready to become 
the creatures of executive will, are permitted to 
remain in office for life, in defiance of the salutary 
and popular principle of rotation in office. Th» 
rule, sir, should work both ways, or be discarded 
altogether. 

Mr. Speaker, experience, [ think, has conely. 
sively demonstrated, of late, that patronage is the 
vice, and is likely to be the euthanasy of our po- 
litical system. The Virginia objectors to the Con. 
stitution were mistaken. It is not the great pow- 
ers of peace and war—of the purse and of the 

| sword, vested in the Federal Government, which 
are most to be feared; nor is it so much the agere- 
“gate amount of patronage within the control of 
| the Government, as it is the want of proper legal 
limitations and restrictions upon the use of it in 
the hands of the Executive, which isto be dread- 
ed and guarded against. Allother dangers in the 
operation of the Government will wear out by 
time, and are of smail moment in comparison with 
| this of patronage. 

Let it be understood that I do not propose to 
divest the President of one particle of the patron- 
age which the Constitution has conferred upon 
him, in giving him the power of nominating to 
all the important offices; nor do I wish to deprive 
the Executive of that due and proper influence 
over the public councils and people of the country 
which the legitimate exercise of it naturally brinys 
to him. The legitimate exercise of the patronaze 
vested in the President insures to him «# vast in- 
fluence in the country, sufficient of itself to keep 
| alive the jealousies and vigilance of a free people. 
1 The power of nominating to all new oflices—to 
| fill all accruing vacancies by death, resignation, 
| or removal for unfitness—the power of appointing 
| all the heads of the executive departments, all 
| foreign ministers, and the judges of the Supreme 
/and other courts of the United States—a vast 
| power of itself, and operating directly upon the 

atone talent and ambition in the country; beside 
these, the power of promotion in the Army and 
Navy, and the patronage of the Military Acade- 
my, exclusive of the other great branches of the 
public service, would of themselves, when exer- 
cised with an eye single to the interest of the 
country, as it should be, constitute an aggregate 
_ influence great enough to be trusted in the hands 
|ofany one man. ‘To this measure of influence, 
and more, the President is entitled. ‘The Const- 
tution bestows it; and I seek not to deprive him 
of it. But, sir, this vast power was a necessary 
deposit for the pablic good; and not the smailest 
portion of it was given for the personal gratifica- 
tion, or to advance the private interests or wishes 
of the President. It was a sacred trust, to be 
| administered according to the spirit and intention 
| of the Great peep by which it was vested. The 
| trustees have, in my opinion, abused this trust; 
, they have converted the public estate to their own 
|| private uses; they have caused the public service 
| to be regarded as subordinate to private interest 
and ambition. 

It is an old maxim that money is power. Pat- 

jae is even more powerful than money; for 
patronage is money, and more. It bestows honor, 
= and consideration, along with money; !' 


gratifies every passion of the human heart; it 8 
the most successful instrument of power ever e™- 
ployed by artful and ambitious men in a State; !' 
18, of itself, sufficient to overturn and revoluuon- 
ize Governments; it is able to neutralize all forms, 
and to consolidate all actual power in the hands 
of the possessor. Let us see what has been said 
upon this subject by one of the most acute and 
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writers upon this or any other subject; and 





= \\ 


“ 
, ‘ g - 
ane, 100, Who wan HO enemy to a strong Govern- | 


cnt. J allude to Dr. Paley. In his chapter upon 
salitien! philosophy, and in giving his views 
Coal the British constitution, he lays it down 
that— : : . 

« When the constitution conferred upon the Crown the 
omination of all employments in public service, the au- 
no 


sof th cS 
pera of jeaving to a master the choice of his servants ; and 
mri 


” il upon every vacancy in those personal contestswhich 
a elections to places of honor and emolument. Our 
ies did not observe that this dixposition added an in- 
peer to the regal office, which, when the number and 
yalue of public employments increased, would supersede, in 
agreat measure, the forms, and change the character of the 
ancient constitulion. They knew not what the expenence 
and reflection of modern ages has discovered, that patron- 
age iS, nniversally, power; that he who possesses, ina suf- 
ficient degree, the means of gratifying the desires of man- 
xind after wealth and distinction, by whatever checks and 
forms his authority ay be limited or disguised, will direct 
the management of public affairs, Whatever be the tech 
anism of the political engine, he will guide the motion. 


REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Ix tHE Senate, February 24, 1837. 
The bill to reduce the tariff being still under considera- 


yon, and the question being on the motion of Mr. Davis, 
of Massachusetts, to reduce the duty on salt— 


Mr. DAVIS said: I feel it my duty, on this 
occasion, to say a few words in reply to some 
remarks which have fallen from gentlemen on the 
other side, and which seemed to me to be intended 
personally for myself and my colleague, as rep- 
resenting one of the eastern States of this Union. 
My colleague is abundantly able to answer for 
himself, and will, no doubt, do so in due time. 
This discussion has taken a wide range, and it 
jas been thought worth while to open the history 
of the tariff act of 1828. Many of us were wit- 
nesses of the transactions referred to; and I do 
not regret that some time has been occupied on 
that subject, as it may be a means of sending forth 
to the country a representation of some affairs not 
remarkably well understood. We of the North 
did not very well know how to account for it, 
when we saw you, sir, [Mr. Kine, of Alabama, 
who was in the chair,} and other southern gen- 
vemen, voting to keep up heavy protecting du- 





is arrangement were led to it by the obvious pro- | 


manifest inconveniency of engaging the national | 


ues, while, at the same time, you inveighed with | 


so much severity against the whole protective pol- 
icy. We were aware that there was some key to 
the apparent enigma, and now we have had the 
whole secret fully unfolded. 
jeed, be so stupid as not tocomprehend the gen- 
eral tenor of the actof 1828. What was the origin 
ifthatact? In 1827, those who were engaged in 


the woolens interest felt themselves aggrieved that | and some other members of the Senate, have ob- 


the protective privileges secured to them under | 


We could not, in- | 


‘he act of 1824, had been impaired by the legis- | 


auon of Great Britain, and they came to Con- 


gress asking the enactment of such a law as ghould | 


restore them to the same footing as they had en- 


joyed under the act of 1824. No action was had | 
‘ that time, but their application was renewed in | 


1523, and out of these circumstances grew the 
‘mous act which has not unfrequently been de- 
iominated **a bill of abominations.’’ I do not 
«now who first christened it by this name; I am 


vol personally answerable, although I do nct think | 


‘ve Hame was very much misapplied. 

lhe introduction of the bill occasioned a long 
discussion. 
‘little aid, it was found that the Committee on 
Manufactures had introduced into the bill almost 
‘verything. ‘There was a heavy protecting duty 
onhemp, which nobody asked for; duties on duck, 
“ron, on spirits; although no petition had been 
Presented calling for any one of them. These, 


Instead of giving the woolen interest | 


j 
| 
| 
} 


‘ud @ number. more, were gratuitously put into 
he vill; but when we come to look for what waa | 


‘one for the woolens interest, we find nothing at 
ul. Weasked for bread, and you gave us a stone. 
‘\ lugh duty, it is true, was imposed on foreign 
Woolens, but a proportional duty was laid upon 
“ool, which completely annulled the benefit to 
‘« monufacturer, The bill was made to respond 
‘Oller niatters entirely foreign from its professed 
“ye We are not so ignorant as not to know 
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that there were mixed considerations of policy, 
and various interests concerned, in a measure so 
complicated in its character. When we saw 
southern members voting to keep up high duties 
on iron and sail-cloth, and hemp, we thought 
there was some hidden meaning which prompted 
such a course. Now, as I betore observed, we 
have the full interpretation. The policy of the 
South has been avowed, and we find that the ob- 
ject was to make the bill so very bad as to drive 


| those who had asked for protection to vote against 


it. But when it came to the final vote, many of 


| those who had most vehemently opposed the bill, 


suddenly turned about, and voted in its favor. 
This I could notdo. So I, for one, followed ex- 
actly the course which, as it now appears, it was 
designed I should. 1 voted against the bill. It 
passed, however, to the obvious disappointment 
and surprise of many southern gentlemen, who 
had calculated on the opposition of every New 
England Representative. I have only aitoned 
to this history for the purpose of showing that 
we of the New England States, and especially the 
woolens interest, were selected as the scapegoat; 
that while the bill was constructed in such a way 
as to satisfy all the middle and western States, that 
interest which most needed protection, and which 
had earnestly petitioned for it, was entirely de- 
serted. 

Then came the bill of 1832; a bill of somewhat 
the same character with that which had preceded 
it. I deliberated long on the course which it was 
my duty to pursue, and, in conclusion, felt my- 
self constrained to vote against that, as I had 
against the bill of 1828. When the period of my 
election came round, my opponents said that I 
had been found in bad company, and that I had 


| stood side by side with southern men in voting 


against a bill for protecting duties; and it was 
thence argued, by a similar course of reasoning 
to that which has been applied in the present de- 
bate, that | was an enemy to the tariff. A man, 
it was said, might be known by his company, and 
as | had voted in the same way with avowed op- 
ponents of the whole tariff policy, | must be set 
down as agreeing with them in sentiment. 

Then followed the bill of 1833. I was called to 
act upon that, also, and the Journals of the Sen- 
ate will show that I voted in the negative, as I 
had done on the two former occasions. I took 
occasion at that time fully to express my senti- 
ments’in regard to that measure. ‘hey are in 

rint, and will speak for themselves. The bi!', 
1owever, passed, and became a law of the land, 
and, for myself, I acquiesced in it, as ail citizens 


| should do; nor am I aware that my State has dis- 


covered any disposition to interfere with its pro- 
visions. 

But something has been said here upon the 
subject of pledges. ‘The Senator from Virginia, 


served that they have neither heard nor seen any 
recognition of pledges on this side the House to 
the observance of the act of 1833 as a compro- 
mise. I do not know that these remarks were in- 
tended to have a personal reference to myself, but 
yesterday the Senator from Virginia made the 
former remarks more pointed and personal, ob- 
serving that he had carefully watched, throughout 
the debate, and had listened to hear, whether any 
northern Senator would acknowledge himself to 


| be bound by the act as a bargain, and had heard 


_no such a word from any one of them. 


He had 
heard no pledges from this side of the House. 
Pledgesto what? What pledges does he demand? 
What did he expect? Is he not in favor of this 
bid? He says that the compromise act is noth- 
ing more to him than any other piece of paper. 
He approves the present bill, and will vote for it. 
Well, sir, and how stands the matter with his 
friends? Who brought this bil! forward? Was 
it on my motion, or on the motion of those with 
whom I am associated? It was not. The bill 
has been matured by his own friends; and the 
chairman of the committee who reported it [Mr. 
Wricnt] said itis obvious that about one million 


_ of the proposed amount of reduction falls within 


the provisions of the compromise act. Was it 
not, then, the deliberate purpose of the committee 
to report a bill which did interfere with the com- 
promise; and do not all who support the bill avow 
the determination, which has been so frankly 
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avowed by the chairman and by the Senator from 
Virginia, to mvade that act? If such is the fact, 
and if this measure ts not a mere experiment, but 
has been seriously brought forward here, what 
am | obliged toinfer? Am i not compelled to 
believe that those who have brought it, and those 
who support it, mean to declare that we are not 
bound by the act of 1833?) That, to use the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Virginia, it is no 
more to us than a bit of parchment? If such is 
the tenor and tendency of their own remarks, and 
zuch the doctrine they themselves avow, then 
where is the prepriety in calling upon us for 
pledges? When they avow their disregard of the 
compromijse ? do they expect that we shall pledge 
ourselves to regard it?) If that is their expecta- 
tion, then the present measure is without sense 
or object, that [can see. What influence is our 
opinion to have? Suppose we rose in our place, 
and declared that we held that act to be binding: 
would the honorable Senator from Virginiachange 
hiscourse? If he would, then must he not admit 
that this bill is a mere experiment—a test?) The 
chairman assures us it is brought here with a 
view to its being passed, and gentlemen say that 
they are willing their sincerity shall be judged 
by their votes. For what, then, do they want 
pledges from us? It would notalter their course 
if we should give them. ‘Their course is wholly 
independent of any opinion of ours. I cannot, 
therefore, make any apology for their course on 
this ground. I do not like to be called upon for 
senseless and unmeaning pledges. 

But I have another word to say about this mat- 
ter of pledges. My opinions with regard to th 
compromise bill were freely given at the time it 
passed ; but it became a law, and I acquiesced in 
it, as was my duty; nor have | given any proof 
of a disposition to disturb it. But 1 know that 
this matter has recently been brought before the 
Legislature of my State, and that there is a prob- 
ability of legislative action in regard to it. Lam 
not in possession of any authority to pledge my 
State to a course of future action; it would not 
become me; it does not belong to me. The ut- 
most that could be demanded of me would be an 
expression of my own opinion. It is not for me 
to give pledges while the matter in hand is before 
my State Legislature. [can now state that the 
opinions of that body have arrived by the last 
mail; I shall lay the document before the Senate, 
and let it speak for itself. I thought it due to 
myself tosay thus much on the subject of pledges; 
and having done so, 1 will relieve the Senate, and 
resume my seat. 
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SPEECH OF HON. BALIE PEYTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
-Varch 1 and 2, 1837, 
Ou presenting the Minority Reportofa select comunttee,&e. 

Mr. PEYTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: | rise to present a report from 
the minority of a select committee of which the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gar- 
LAND] is chairman. I offer the paper which I 
hold in my hand, as containing the views of the 
minority of that committee, from a majority ot 
whom a report has just been made by the chair- 
man. In reference to the report of the minority 
i wish to submit a motion to the House, direct- 
ing that it be committed to the Committee of the 
W hole House on the state of the Union, with in- 
structions to report a bill prohibiting, in future, 
under sufficient penalties, the communication of 
secret intelligence, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for the benefit of the deposit or other favored 
banks, which is withheld from others, and which 
concerns all the deposit banks alike. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee must obtain the leave of the House. 

No objection being raised in any quarter, 

Mr. PEYTON. Mr. Speaker, upon the prop- 
osition—— 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will forward 
his proposition to the Chair. 

Mr. P. having done so, was again about to 
proceed, when 
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The SPEAKER inquired if the gentleman in- 
cluded the report of the majority also in his mo- 
tion to commits 

Mr. PEYTON replied in the negative, and 
proceeded : 

Mr. Speaker, upon the proposition which I 
have sent to the Chair, I wish briefly to state the 
reasons which have influenced me, as one of the 
minority, to make the motion. 

It appears, sir, from the evidence taken in this 
case, that there is resident in this city a secret 
agent of many of the most important of the de- 
posit banks, who is in the habit ofcommunicating 
to those banks secret information which he obtains 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, and from the 
Treasury Department, which, in my opinion, is 
unauthorized and unjustified by any law, princi- 
pie, rule of reason, or of justice, and tends, also, 
in an eminent degree, to jeopard the safety of the 
public money, to encourage corrupt combinations 
for the purpose of speculation, and to destroy that 
equality of benefits which should be extended to 
all the citizens and all the banks of the United 
States alike. 4 will name one instance, which 
must force itself strongly upon the mind of the 
most incredulous, as wellas upon that of the most 
prejudiced parusan. 

‘This agent, Reuben M. Whitney, obtained in- 
formation of the expected issuance of the 'Treas- 
ury order of July 11, requiring specie payments 
for the public lands, and communicated that in- 
formation, as a matter of favor and indulgence, 
to his distant friends; while, sir, Congress, then in 
session, and every individual member of it, as far 
as we have any information, were permitted to 
remain in profound ignorance of the intention or 
design of issuing such an order! Yes, sir, this 
** Treasury familiar,’’ as he has been appropri- 
ately styled, obtained possession of this cabinet 
secret about the last of June or first of July— 
Congress adjourning upon the 4th—and informed, 
for one, the cashier of the Girard Bank, at Phila- 
delphia, of the intended issuance of that order. 
And what makes the case still more aggravated 
end suspicious is this: that when the question 
was propounded to the witness, who communi- 
cated to his frends and partners in speculations 
in the public lands, in bank stocks, and Treasury 
certificates, whether he was nota party interested 
in these transactions, the witness stood mute and 
refused to answer the question! And, sir, shall 
it be tolerated in this land; shall it be sanctioned 
by this House, that a man, irresponsible to the 
laws and unknown to the country, a secret spy 
in the ‘Treasury, shall obtain information of an 
intended measure, which was, at least, a doubt- 
ful exercise of power on the part of the Execu- 
tive, involving the currency, trade, and commerce 
of the country, and the value of every species of 
property of the citizens of these United States; 
and that he shall use that information as a matter 
of speculation, in connection with others—and 
those others high officers of this Government, and 
yet the sJmerican Congress not have the independ- 
ence, not have the political honesty to interpose its 
shield and protect the Treasury of this nation 
and the people of this country from such abuses 
of power? Why, sir, when it was proposed to 
forward interrogatories to the deposit banks, and 
the receivers of public moneys, as to the secret 
emoluments of this agent, I propounded, or pro- 
posed to be propounded, a question to this efiect: 
whether the said agent was not engaged, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with any officer or officers of 
the Government, in speculauons; and whether he 
did not derive the larger part of his emolument 
in that way? the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
Liamer,] one of the members of the committee, 
maved to strike out the words “ any officer or 
officers of the Government,’’? wherever they oc- 
curred; which motion was sustained by a majority 
of the committee, but only by a majority of one, 
the honorable chairman {[Mr, Garvanp] voting, 
as he did on almost every occasion, for the most 
liberal investigation into what we were directed 
to inguire; a most important branch of which 
was, as to the amount of the agent’s compensa- 
tion. Yet the majority of the committee chose 
to give so rigid and technical a construction to the 
resolution under which we were authofized to 
act, that we were denied the right of proving to 
this nation that Whitney, in connection with high 
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officers of the Government, was engaged in spec- 
ulating upon this very Treasury order of the 
11th of July, by drawing specie from the deposit 
banks, and selling it as a matter of merchandise 
instead of applying it to the purposes of Govern- 
ment. That inquiry was suppressed by the ma- 
jority of the committee, upon the motion of the 
gentleman before referred to, because, no doubt, 
the majority thought they had not the power to 
reach any gentleman connected with the Govern- 
ment, unless he was in the Treasury Department, 
notwithstanding that every individual may have 
formed a partnership, a league of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, in this war upon the public treas- 
ure, with R. M. Whitney. That, sir, was the 
construction given to the resolution of the House 
by the majority of this committee. 

Mr. CUSHMAN here announced that he rose 
to a question of order. 

Mr. PEYTON. Did the gentleman move the 
previous question? Because if not, I call him to 
order. 

Mr. CUSHMAN said he understood the ma- 
jority of the committee had made their report, 
which was ordered to be printed and lie on the 
The minority of that committee, he un- 
derstood, wished also to present their views, and 
having the leave of the House had done so, 
making a different motion for its disposition. 
Now, the point he raised was this: whether it 
was proper that the’ minority of the committee 
should go into facts laid before them until the 
whole proceeding, as contained in both reports, 
should come up before the House? 

The SPEAKER decided against the point, and 
that the gentleman from Tennessee was strictly 
in order. 

Mr. CUSHMAN again rose, and was about 
to proceed, when 

Mr. PEYTON said: Mr. Speaker, I shall ob- 
ject to the gentleman being heard, because I have 
always understood the previous question is not de- 
batable. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. CUSHMAN. l[ask the gentleman if he 
intends to insinuate anything from my course in 
this House ? 

Mr. PEYTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
the operation of the previous question as well as 
that gentleman does. I had supposed that the 
sphere of its operations was circumscribed to the 
limits of this House; but lam just informed that 
the gentleman moved the previous question on 
my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Granam,] 
in the late election in the Buncombe district.* 
3ut the previous question was cut off in that in- 
stance by my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. ‘The gentleman is mis- 
taken; I have not moved the previous question. 

TheSPEAKER., Order! The gentleman from 
Tennessee is on the floor. 

Mr. PEYTON. Mr. Speaker, if the previous 
question is settled, | will—— 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is not 
before the House. 

Mr. PEYTON. Butits personification just has 
been.t [Much laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I was proceeding, as well as I 
could make myself understood, and it is very ditii- 


cult for me even to speak so as to be heard, owing © 


to a severe cold and accompanying hoarseness, 
| in consequence of attending your night sessions. 
I say, sir, 1 was proceeding to show that there 
was an agent here; that he was vested with great 
power; trusted with secrets; suspected of being 
engaged in heavy speculations, and, inal! proba- 
bility, from the evidence, connected in those specu- 
lations with the officers of this Government, all of 
_which tended to corrupt its purity and to squan- 
der the treasure of the nation; and thatsuch abuses 
| required and called aloud for the exercise of the 
power of the House to shield the public treasure 
from further loss and peculation. 
Sir, we have established that this agency exists; 





* Mr. CusHMan sent documents under his trank during 
the canvass between Graliam and Newland, in behalf or 
the latter. 

¢ This will be understood by a word of explanation. A 
distinguished gentieman from Virginia last session described 
Mr. ©. as the ** very personification of the previous ques- 
tion,’ and be bas ever since gone, in the House, by that 
name. The gentieman is generally on the look out tor the 
eye of the Chair on particular occasions, and it has been 
whispered aside, &c., &c., vice versa.—Reporter. 
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/ and those connected with him refuse to d 
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that Reuben M. Whitney is the principal agen: 
we have also shown the nature and objects of ;),. 
agency, and I have just glanced at some of 
duties which appertain to his station. Wha... 
the amount of his compensation? This js a gy... 
tion which, it will be seen, is difficult, if nek i. 
possible, to answer; because the agent hime: 


ISCiOge 


| the facts. What is the character of his business: 


this inquiry, his powers are so broad 


It is no easy matter to give a specific response to 


q and his 
business so general. I have alluded to one 


two branches of his business, such as giving jy, 
formation of the forthcoming of the Treasury cir. 
cular of the 11th July; joining his friends at a dis. 
tance and officers of the Government in convertins 
that circular into a matter of merchandise, &e. 1 
will now allude to another branch of said agen;’s 
business, independent of his speculations for him. 
self and his friends: that Reuben M. Whitney 
has friends and partners high in office, high jy 
power, who are so strongly linked with him, g» 
closely allied to him, that to separate them would 
be like separating the Siamese twins—it would he 
death to both—and hence they are bound to mak, 
common cause with him—compelled to protect 
him. Of this there ean no longer remain a dou. 
Look at the facts, sir. 

1 propounded to Mr. Whitney this interrogs. 
tory while he was on his examination before the 
committee: Indrawing up your protest, were yoy 
aided by, or did any member of this committee, 
or of the House, give you any advice, assistance, 
or opinion, in relation to said protest? The wit. 
ness answered that, so far as the members of the 
committee were concerned, he. was not assisted, 
aided, nor counseled. But when I came to press 
the other branch of the inquiry upon him, in all 
its forms and shapes, he shrunk from the invesii- 
gation, said the question was ** inquisitorial,” and 
therefore would not answer it. He could not deny 
but that his protest was drawn up in full consult 
ation with some members of this House; ely 
why did he answer one branch of the interroya- 
tory, and refuse to respond to the other? 

Again, sir, when called upon to disclose wi 
were his partners in these speculations, derivalie, 
and derivable alone, through his power, as «1 
agent or officer of the deposit banks, he demurru, 
and refused to answer. 

When questioned as to whether he had or had 
not, since this investigation commenced, written 
to those at a distance who were supposed to i 
in possession of facts which might lead to impor- 


or 


| ant developments, making important commui- 


cations to them on public matters, affecting the 
treasure of the country and the legis!ation of Con- 
gress, and whether he did not, in conclusion, mark 
these Jetters as ‘* confidential,’’ and holding up 
threats of ruin if they dared disclose them; 
that question he also stood mute, and refused © 
answer. 

But, sir, there was one gentleman of the commil- 
tee which the delicacy of Mr. Whitney, though on 
oath before the committee, would not suffer him 
to mention, whom he seems to have consulted; but 
it eked out in the investigation before the House. 
When asked whether any members of the com- 
mittee, or of the House, did or did not counsel 
him in drawing up his protest, he swore that, 
from motives of delicacy, he would not appreaci 
the members of the committee, and had care!wy 
abstained from all conversation with them. Yet, 
sir, how does it turn out in evidence? Why," 
was disclosed by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
FarrFigLp,| in his evidence before the Liouse, 
that, upon a ceriain occasion, he called upon te 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Giutet,} and 
found him and Reuben M. Whitney in close con 
clave together, after night, in the room of the get- 
tleman from New York, and that he (Mr. I.) 
therupon went away, leaving them alone in tlie’ 
glory! Now, Reuben must have pretty sudden'y 
changed all his ideas of propriety or ‘* delicacy, 
as he himself terms it, to have become bold enous 
to force himself upon a member of the committee. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, | unhesitatingly assert (nat 
he may have employed counsel most learned!" 
the law and skilled in al! the rules of criminal ju 
risprudence, deeply read, and preéminently acul® 
and ingenious in quibbles and technicaliues, but 
he never could have got one more true to him that 
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..< been that very gentleman from New York, 
Vr, Giu.et,] amember of the select committee. 
\nd | will say for him, that he has been con- 
“tent throughout the whole of the investigation. 
Why, sit, | propounded a question of this char- 
eeter, to Which he objected. Having been in- 
formed by a gentleman, well known here, of the 
cet respectability and highest honor, residing in 
philadelphia, that the cashier of the Union Bank 
of Tennessee, coming to the city of Washington 
1 transact business in relation to his bank with 
the Treasury Department, had better sense than 
«call upon the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
mere man of straw, like Maelzel’s automaton, in 
he hands of Reuben Whitney, but that he passed 
sim by, and, approaching the source of power in 
that Department, went directly to Whitney, taking 
care to deposit to his credit, or in his hands, a bill 
or check for a thousand dollars, or some large 
amount of money. ‘That he called in the morn- 
ing, and Whitney told him he had a?fanged his 
insiness to his satisfaction; that the favors which 
he sought were extended. Unfortunately, there 
was not time from the 28th of January, when the 
information reached me, to get Mr. Van Wyck’s 
(the eashier of said bank) testimony. This, how- 
over, [do know, from the highest sources, that 
he (Van Wyck) has said that he gave Whitney 
acheck or note to pay him for his services. Now, 
sir, is, or is not, this acase of bribery? It must 
ie so, sir. It could not have been otherwise; for 
is influence he received the money. I do not re- 
decton Mr. Van Wyck. [| asked him (Whit- 
ney) is it true or false? But when I propounded 
the question he was mute—he was dumb. 

(Mr. P. being called on by a member, (Mr. 
Reate, of Virginia,) here explained how he came 
n possession of the above facts, by a letter re- 
eived on the 28th January, from a gentleman in 
Philadelphia, and that he drew out the facts con- 
yeyed in that letter, In a series of interrogatories 
which he propounded both to R. M. Whitney 
and to the late cashier of the Union Bank of ‘Ten- 
nesseey A. Van Wyck. ] 

Now, sir, what does this establish? Does it 
not establish Whitney’s power, and his abuse of 
that power by receiving a bribe of a thousand dollars 
vr the exercise of it? Whitney could not, dare 

it, attempt to gainsay the fact. I instantly, 

, proposed the inquiry to be sent to the witness 
at Nashville, and have him examined upon the 
frets; but the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GinLeT] objected, and recorded his vote against 





itupon the ayes and noes; as did the gentlemen | 


from Maine {Mr. Farrriecp] and New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Prerce,] suppressing, or attempting 
to suppress, that important branch of the inquiry; 
hat we succeeded. Nor was this all. When it 
was agreed that the interrogatories [ had framed 
siould be propounded to Mr. Van Wyck, the 
gentleman from New York was found alone voting 
rainst his being summoned. I have since re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman of known honor 
and integrity, at Nashville, confirming the state- 
ments contained in the letter from Philadelphia, 
widexpressing thé regret of the writerat Mr. Van 
Wyck’s absence at New Orleans. I have, how- 
ever, the letter from the gentleman to whom I have 
alluded, confirming the facts in every particular, 
and stating that the cashier (Mr. Van Wyck) 
*xpressed his surprise that the other bank at 
Nashville did not employ Mr. Whitney. 

Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury travels a long 
Way out of the issue, particularly according to 
the strict construction put upon the resolution of 
the House by the gentleman from New York, and 
Passes a high eulogium upon Reuben M. Whit- 
hey, with regard to political transactions. He 
‘ays, in substance, that justice to that gentleman 
(Mr. W.) requires him’ to state that he always 
held political considerations of no influence what- 
ever in the selection of deposit banks. That is 
what the Secretary says of Reuben. Now, what 
does Reuben say to the officers of these banks 
‘hemselves, when they make their application for 
"he public money ? Why, sir, he writes a letter 
‘o the president of the Planters’ Bank at Natchez, 
James C Wilkins, then a candidate on the White 
ucket for Congress, beginning as follows: 


“’ Wasuineton, September 30, 1835. 


_“ Dear Sin: When I wrote you last, I did not inform 
you that it had been represented here that you were, or 
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would be, the candidate for the Senate in opposition to 
Walker. ‘This U then considered was a tale for the purpose 
of Operating prejudicially to the interest of the Planters’ 
Rank, got up by some one who was striving to directa part 
of its Government agency to another institution,” &c., &e 
Yes, says he, when he first heard it he believed 
it to be a calumny, a ‘‘ tale’? got up by ** some 
one who was striving to direct a part of its Gov- 
ernment agency to another institution.’? Wasit, 
then, a crime to run for the Senate in opposition 
to Walker? He then goes on to lay down his doc- 
trines, some of which are very sound, but winds 
up by stating that he would consider it proper to 
remove the deposits from any institution employed 
as the fiscal agent of the Government which should 
be hostile to the Administration. ‘This is no in- 
terference in politics! Reuben M. Whitney is 
entitled to all praise on account of abstaining from 
such interference! So swears your Secretary. 
Take, Mr. Speaker, the case of the Illinois 
Bank. His conduct in that instance was the 
most outrageous, impudent, overbearing, reck- 
less exercise of power which was ever perpetrated 
by any man in office, and this known to, and con- 
nived at by, the Secretary of the Treasury. An 
application was made by the Illinois Bank to be- 
come one of the depositories of the public money; 
and then began a fair test of Whitney’s power, 
politically speaking, for this was altogether a po- 
litical contest. I believe I can say that the evi- 
dence is in existence showing that every one of 
the Representatives in Congress from Illinois rec- 
ommended the bank of that State to be employed 
as a depository of the public money. I think the 
two Senators also united in the request. These 
gentlemen were governed, as I hope and believe, 
by higher considerations than party politics. 


| They looked alone to the interest of the country 


in which the bank was located, and, rising above 
all sordid and selfish views, recommended this 
bank to be selected, notwithstanding its officers 
were known to be politically opposed to the Ad- 
ministration. Well, what was the result? Whit- 
ney opposes it, and puts his veto upon it. He 
stands up against the bank. ‘The cashier applies 
to him; no, I am wronge—one of the directors 
applies to Reuben M. Whitney, the cashier hav- 
ing written to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had not, it would seem, answered his letter; but 


| he appeared to be disposed to decline ayy corre- 


spondence on the subject, because it would have 
to be placed on file in the Department. Corre- 
Spondence is often carried on through this dark 


| and suspicious organ of communication, Reuben 


M. Whitney, though the final consummation, 
the mere matter of form, is transacted through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. One of the direc- 
tors writes to Reuben M. Whitney, offering him 
a large reward—as much as the other banks gave 
him—and asked him to obtain from the Secretary 
of the Treasury a reply to the cashier’s letler. Reu- 
ben replied, ** I must be frank with you; candor 
compels me to say that charges of the most seri- 
ous character are brought against your bank.’’ 
And whatare these charges, Mr.Speaker? Why, 


| Whitnev says the charter has been violated by 


the manner in which the stock was taken. That 
is one allegation—a mere pretext. But then he 
proceeds mainly to charge that some of the officers 


_ connected with the ** Ohio Life and Trust Com- 


pany”’ are stockholders in the []linois Bank, and 
that these are known to be hostile to the Administra- 
tion; and that their object was to produ@e a polit- 
ical change in the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Indiana, and Ohio. And, ina letter to Mr. Till- 


son, a director, he says: 


| 


} 
| 
| 


* There are serious charges against your bank ; and I must 
tell you that, with any pecuniary sacrifices to myself, I will 
oppose your application unless you ean clear your bank of 
all these charges.’’ 
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And yet, sir, the Secretary of the Treasury | 


says that Whitney abstained from all political in- 
fluence whatever! ‘The result was that the bank 
did not get the public money, was turned out of 
competition with the other banks, and the moneys 
arising from the sale of public lands in that State 
were transferred from it to the bank at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the Commercial Bank of Cincin- 
nati, of which he, Reuben M. Whitney, at a salary 


| of $1,000, was the agent ! 


‘Take another case. The Bank of Michigan, at 
Detroit, says: 
‘This bank desires to codperate with the Treasury De- 
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partinent in its measures for the general good; and with 


that view sole/y, the proposition received from you (to be- 


come its agent) will be acceded to in due time.”’ 


Take again the case of the bank at Burlington, 
Vermont. There, sir, you wr!l find the most fla- 
grant and palpable influence and exercise of po- 
litical power, through Reuben M. Whitney, upon 
that State during the late elections. Whitney 
applied to become the agent of that bank, and 
they implored him almost on their knees to spare them 
from the tax he had exacted from other banks. 
** Look,’ say they, ‘*at our insulated situation, 
cut off, as it were, from trade and commerce; you 
cannot expect to receive the same from us as from 
the other banks in the large commercial cities. 
We are willing to coéperate with the Government, 
and pay for all the services you may render us.”’ 
Whitney, however, renewed his application for 
an annual salary in the most imposing form, 
sending—what think you, Mr. Speaker? why, 
sending a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and from ‘‘a distinguished gentleman resid- 
ing here, high in the confidence of the Executive,” 
without a name, but who speaks for the President 
and the Secretary, pledging both to Reuben’s 
scheme, and both answering for Reuben’s fitness, 
and recommending his employment. And yet, 
sir, when I moved in committee (he having been 
discharged before that letter came to the commit- 
tee from the bank) to have Whitney resummoned, 
to testify in reference to its authorship, a majority 
of a committee appointed by this House to ascer- 
tain and report facts shrunk apgglied from the in- 
vestigation, and suppressed the truth of that most 
important inquiry. But, sir, what did this House 
itself do? LT appealed from what I conceived to 
be an unjust exercise of power on the part of the 
majority of the committee to the fairness, justice, 
and duty of the House. 1 offered a resolution 
requiring the Speaker to summon Whitney to 


‘appear, either before the committee or before the 


House itself, and answer as to the authorship of 
that letter, and let us see whether the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Postmaster 
General, wrote it, or whether it was a forgery of 
your Treasury pet. And whatcourse did the House 
take? Having the day before humbled itself upon 
its knees to Reuben Whitney, it dared not ask 
him to come to its bar! Having just before ap- 
peared at its bar, and gone away in triumph, it 
refused to summon him either before the com- 
mittee or before the House. Have | nota right, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, to say to the American 
people, | will declare it to my constituents, that 
this inquiry was suppressed, that the truth was 
suppressed by the majority of the investigating 
committee, backed by ** the party”’ in this House. 
The people will see and appreciate the craven spirit 
which governed it. 

Mr. Speaker, you have not only humbled your- 
selves to the President, and pocketed in silence 
his rebuke for appointing these committees, but 
you have humbled yourselves to the meanest and 
vilest instrument in the hands of the slaves of the 
President. Sir, you have humbled yourselves to Reu- 
ben M. Whitney! Now, inalil bodies, heretofore, 
that had any regard even to the forms of justice, 
or the slightest regard to the expectations of the 
people, in the appointment of committees raised for 
the purpose of carrying out any measure, but more 
particularly to carry on investigations like the 
present, which are always unthankful and more 
or less perilous to those charged with them, the 
Speakers of all deliberative bodies have heretofore 
never failed to appoint majorities in favor of the 
inquiries. How is the case here, sir? ‘Twocom- 
mittees have been appointed at the elose of this 
Congress, for which we have been battling for 
years past, but so near the close of the session 
that we have only twenty-nine days remaining in 
which to collect testimony from all parts of the 
country, and siz members out of nine of the commit- 
tee opposed to the very investigation they were raised 
to carry on! Such an appointment by a Speaker 
is unprecedented in the history of the civilized 


| world. Buthow can it be otherwise, sir? The price, 
| in these days, which must be paid for power is the 


sale and prostration of every principle of honor, pa- 


| triotism, independence; and | fear, sir, the day ts 
' distant when we shall see the Speaker of an diner- 
‘ican Congress dare to appoint investigating com- 
| mittees, a majority of which will be in favor of 
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inquiry, bow important soever it may be to the 
preservation of the institutions and liberties of this 
country. No, sir; he who obtains place, in these 
days, upon the conditions annexed to it, will look 
down from his lofty height, from the Tarpeian 
rock on which you are tottering, and knowing he 
was lifted there as a party instrument to do the 
bidding of those who placed him there, he will 
not dare to act independently; feeling conscious 
of the means and motives of his elevation, and Uie 
little claim he had on the score of merit, he would 
shrink back amazed and terrified at the prospect 
of his fall. It would be too great a sacrifice, for 
it would sink him into the abyss of nothingness 
out of which he sprung. Why, sir, for a small 
great manto look down from that height on which 
you sit, would be like the Immense precipices over 
which the guide of the poor old blind man in the 
play of Lear seemed to be looking, at the cliff of 
Dover. ‘The members upon the floor would ap- 
gear to him no larger than mice, smaller than Gul- 
liver’s.Lilliputians. dnd would he hazard such a 
fall? Oh no, sir, never! Any man who crawls up 
to that point, in these days, will never hazard the 
consequences of a patriotic, a generous, or a noble 
action; it would be fatal to him. How, then, could 
it be expected otherwise in the appointments of 
the investigating committees? But, while I think 
of it, candor, honor, justice, require of me that I 
should say, and [do so with the utmost pleasure, 
that the chairman, [Mr. Garzanp, of Virginia, | 
although opposed politically to the inquiry, has, 
like an honest man, tin spite of your party tactics 
and party technicaliues—his honest bosom swell- 
ing with patriotism elevated him above all other 
considerations—he has given a latitude of inter- 
pretation to the resolution under which we were 
authorized to act for the fullestinquiry. Sir, it is 
honorable to him, and he has risen higher in my 
estimation. wish I could say it of all the mem- 
bers of the committee. He has raised a monu- 
ment to his honor and patriotism higher than the 
dizzy height upon which you sit, sir. 

Mr. BOON here interposed, and called for the 
orders of the day. ‘There were loud cries of 
**Go on!’ “*Go on!”’ but Mr. B. insisted on his 
‘sotion, and Mr. Pevron was consequently com- 
gelled to give way without concluding. 

Mr. PEYTON submitted the following amend- 
ment,on which he concluded his remarks in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, not having an opportunity to do so in the 
ilouse on the night of the 2d of March: 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap 
point an officer, to be called the Superintendent of the Pub 
ic Deposits, Whose duty it shall be to manage and super 
intend ail the correspondence, business, and interests 
~onnected with the deposit banks, under the direction of 
ihe Secretary of the Treasury ; and whose correspondence, 
aud all other proceedings, shall be deemed official, and reg 
ularly filed and kept with the other papers of the Treasury 
Department. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said superin 
tendent shall receive a fixed annual compensauon ot three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Src. 5. And he it further enacted, That no bank shall be 
continued or hereatter selected as a depository of the public 
money, unless such bank shall expressly stipulate thai all 
correspondence, and other proceedings, between said bank 
and the Seeretary of the Treasury, or between said bank 
and said supenntendent, or any other person or persons, 
touching the public deposits, their custody, use, or disburse - 
ment, simill at all Gimmes be open tor the inspection or ex- 
anination of any committee of either House of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment, with 
the assurance to thiscommittee that Iam serious 
when L propose it for its consideration, Sir, this 
unknown, illegitimate, secret agent, should no 
ionger exist. ‘This minister extraordinary near 
the ‘Treasury Department should have a salary 
and an outfit; his character should be known; his 
credentials should be received; his compensation 
provided for by law; his correspondence should 
be public, inasmuch as it appertains to the public 
interest; and this secret, collusive, and fraudu- 
lent intimacy, which has so long existed, should 
be broken up. 

Sir, there is an agent, or an officer of the de- 
posit banks or of the ‘Treasury, now living in this 
city, with a salary, as has been proven, of near 
seven thousand dollars per annam; and yet, sir, 
the amount of his salary and the exter of his 
power are unknown, and the sources of his rev- 
ecue have scarcely been touched or fathomed, for 
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from upwards of ninety deposit banks the select 
committee have not received returns from half the 
number; yet his direct compensation is now proven 
to be near the sum, over or under, of seven thou- 
sand dollars per annum, from eleven or twelve 
institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, the question arises, is there a 
necessity for such an officer of your Govern- 
ment? If so, there must be a necessity for mak- 
ing provision for hissalary. If there be no such 
necessity, this House ought to declare it by re- 
jecting the amendment I have offered. 

Sir, for the broad investigation which has been 
attempted to be made into the nature of this agen- 
cy, the character of the agent’s business, the 
amount of his compensation, the time has been, 
as you know, [Mr. Prerce, of New Hampshire, 
one of the select committee, then occupied the 
chair,] short and limited; so much so, indeed, that 
it was impossible to ascertain the nature or extent 
of either, On the 20th of January, as you well 
remember, in the committee resolutions were pro- 
posed, calling upon all the receivers and officers 
at a distance to furnish the committee with such 
information as they were possessed of touching 
the subject of our investigation. They passed 
upon that day; and upon the 18th of February you 
will remember that a motion was made and car- 


ried, in the committee, that no further testimony | 


be taken; allowing, therefore, only twenty-nine 


days to carry on this most extended correspond- | 


ence. But, sir, the want of time was the smallest 
difficulty with which we had to contend. We had 
to contend with the whole power of the Execu- 
tive, which was interposed, at every step and 
stage of the inquiry, to shield this agent, to sup- 


press inquiry; and with suchencouragement, such | 


countenance, and such support, that agent treated 
the committee itself with contempt day after day, 
and time after time. 
requiring that the witness should answer all ques- 
tions ofa public nature propounded to him; he 
responded by demanding that we should decide 
upon the preliminary question, his application for 
a week’sdelay. Even that the committee yielded 


Sir, we passed resolutions | 


to him, and then he finally refused to answer at | 


all; and he was not only supported by a majority 
of the committee in these refusals, but he was 
supported also by a majority in this House; the 
same body, sir, which appointed the committee, 
professing to confer upon it the power, and re- 


quiring of it the duty, to ascertain all that he or | 
any other witness might know or had done in ref- | 


erence to the subject proposed to be inquired into. 


He persists in his refusal, and is sustained in it | 


by the majority of the committee and of the 
House. 
bar of the House, to answer upon the most im- 


portant subjects of the inquiry; but the majority | 


again sustain him in his contumacy. 
[low changed are the notes of these gentlemen! 
Upon the 9th of April, 1836, when my friend who 


sits before me, from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] al- | 
juded to this agency and official connection as | 
possibly existing, as now proven to have existed, | 


the official organ came out with an authorized 
denial, emanating from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of any official connection between the 


| Whitney’s! 


Department and this agent; and volunteered a | 


readiness upon the part of Whitney to respond 


to any and all questions which that gentleman | 


might choose to ask! 


Then was the gauntlet 
thus thrown down. 


Again he is summoned to appear at the || 


Again, when the President was in the State of 


Tennessee, during the last summer, in a public 


speech to him at Jonesboro, he was called out to | 


testify upon this subject} and what position did 
he then take? 


Why, that no such agency exist- | 


ed; that the allegation was false—a slander got | 


up by the partisans of the bank to calumniate an 
injured man, who was persecuted by the Bank of 
the United States! 
a committee is appointed to investigate these 
charges, and when the agent himself has an op- 
portunity to testify to his innocence, and prove 
the falsehood of these charges against him, what 
position do the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the official organ, the innocent man, 
all take? Why, that it is ** inquisitorial,’ and 


And yet now, sir, when | 


that we deserve to be punished for calling upon | 


an innocent man to disprove his own guilt! 
Mr. Chairman, I feel authorized to say, upon 


his language: ** If truth can tend to convict me, 
| 1 am content to be the channel to convey !. 
| Warren Hastings, if guilty, knew the impor 


| yourself, you state that his (Mr. Whitney’s) annual co? 
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tion he had assumed in the Globe. 
_ vertised himself as an injured and innocent man, 


‘he knew; but when he is brought to the test be 
shrinks and skulks under what he conceives \ 


_ment I have offered. Here was a question | pro 


same ground that Whitney did with regard \ 
| disclosures of correspondence: 
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the authority of one of the members of this 11, nsatl 
from Pennsylvania, also a member of an,,\,.. ere 
select committee, (Mr. Munvensene,}]—po: :... = u 
he has himself toid me, but b have icas wey extra 0 
from’a gentleman who was present with hie ° ro 
the occasion, of which [have no doubt—zj,: , pas 
President of the United States did say ie. Mr 
Peyron anp WISE WERE THE MEN [0k FeLLoy: in the | 
WHO SHOULD BE PUNISHED, and that innoc ‘OL man ‘ at 
[Whitney] should be discharged.’? Haye {),,.. “5, 


misinformed? ‘The gentleman can answer, fj casitiel 
not that gentleman, in company witha gen : hereto! 

















from his own State, perhaps one of his cena — 
ents, visit the President a short time since; and cous 
in that visit did not the President denounce id ‘Lt0 ll 
friend and myself in strong terms, and say ys 17“h 
ought to be punished, and Whitney dischaye, p that . 
Now, sir, what was the course of the witiess ioterre 
himself ?—thisinnocentman! Why, he avails hyip. yourse 
self of that protection which authorizes a map: me 
refuse to tesufy against himself—a provision tyade i T 
for felons and malefactors, and never sought to }yp willin 
pleaded by any man whois not conscious of gy): wo ne 
Let me, sir, allude to an illustrious example jy — 
| history. When the Governor General of {j),. OM 
' dostan, the celebrated Warren Hastings, was ay. in the 
raigned at the bar of the British House of Coy. = 

_ mons, upon charges impeaching his character, \:is "= 
| official conduct,and his honesty, what did he say: “7 
Why, sir, even a man standing in the hizh aid follov 
elevated position of Governor General of Hindos. ok 
tan dared not assume the high ground this Whi. wnt 
ney has taken, in defiance of the American Coy. lay be 
gress, and in the face of the American people, the G 
‘“* Mr. Hastings said he had only five days in a 
which to make the refutation of charges it had eA 
been the labor of his accusers, armed with all the Winit 
powers of Parliament, to compile during as many yan U 
years of almost undisturbed leisure.”’ poo 
Yes, sir, the Briush Parliament armed its com. oN 
mittees with all its powers. Whatever power tie in the 
one had, was bestowed upon the other; and so a 
should it be in the American Congress. Yet, sir, aa 
here was a committee of investigation, witha ma- 8] 
jority of six to three of its members politically said t 
opposed to the very object for which the commu. a 
tee was raised. I am not, however, to be wider at 





stood as including the honorable chairman of tia 
committee (Mr. Gartanp] in anything that! may 
say. My allusion is to the appointment of the 
committee by the Speaker of the House. Now, 
let me ask, what power have three against six’ 
Even when our honorable chairman, in his pain: 
Otic, just, and upright feelings, voted with us, 
(which he very generally did,) we were then only 
as four to five; and what could we do? 

Sir, Warren Hastings further observes: “If 
truth can tend to convict me, I am content to be ny- 
self the channel to convey it.’ Yes, sir, that was 
















ance of assuming at least the semblance of in0* 
cence. 

What a contrast does this conduct present to 
When we propoanded questions (0 
him as to his connection with the pubiic treasure, 
his connection with the deposit banks, and his 
fraudulent speculations in stocks and |unds, lt 
declined to answer. He then changes the pos 
He had ad: 













ready and willing to answer all and everythin 







be his privilege—a privilege always assumed by 
aman conscious of guilt—of not being his ow! 
accuser. Why, this very plea is tantamount ‘0 
an acknowledgment of his guilt, and will be *9 
held by the American people. ; 

I will allude briefly to only one other evidence 
to the same effect, in which the majority of Ue 
committee made a similar interposition calculate? 
to suppress inquiry; and I will then proceed 10 
the consideration, more directly, of the amend: 
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pounded to William D. Lewis, cashier of ') 
Girard Bank at Philadelphia, and he took the 
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vcation was, and is, $500, and that upon each of two oc- 

- »s, as L understand the evidence, he received a gratuity 
eee ie addition to bis regular compensation. Will you 
« * the goodness to explain to the committee for what 
— or other services said allowance was made, if said 
ell were rendered for the said bank as a fiscal agent of 
eGovernment, in and about the public money on deposit, 

to be on deposit in the same ? 

Wa Mr. Gillet objected to this question; which was decided 
in the negative by the following vote : 
o Ayes —Messrs. Garland, Marun, Peyton. 

« Noes—Messrs. Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Hamer. 

«5, The president of the Girard Bank, of which you are 
cashier, expressed @ willingness to annex to his statement 
heretofore sent to the committee, copies of everything con- 
tained ‘in books, papers, letters, orders, resolutions, con- 
tracts, correspondence, and tnemoranda,’ referred to in the 
interrogatories upon which his testimony was taken, from 
‘1 to 10, aud from 18 to ie inclusive, and trom 25, 26, and 
a) *sbut abstained from doing so, because he was aware 
that the cashier (you) Was about being examined as a wit 
yess under the same commission, and upon these identical 
interrogatories, &c.; and he further says, that he (ineaning 
vourselt) will annex to his deposition aL tbe copies called 
‘or, aud which it would be in his power ‘0 give, except of 


she correspondence directly from and to the Secretary of ' 


the Treasury, Which is voluminous,’ &c. State, if you are 
willing at this time to give copies, or answer questions, as 
19 the purport of the memoranda, letters, &c., above re 
ferred to. » If yea, annex copies, or state the purport of the 
came. if in your power. 

“Mr. Gillet objected to this question ; which was decided 
in the atlirmative by the following vote : 

«“ Aves— Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Peyton, 
Hamer. ; 

« Nors—Messrs. Gillet, Martin. 

« The question Was put to the witness, who replicd, as 
follows : 

“ 4nswer. 1 am not. 

Does or does not the correspondence, copics of whieh 
you have heretofore, in your testimony, and still decline to 
jay before the committee, between yourself, as cashier of 
the Girard Bank, and R. M. Whitney, as agent of that bank, 
relate to the public money in or out of said bank, its use, 
or the expected use of the same? And state, further, 
whether the said correspondence, upon the side of said 
Whitney, is marked confidential? And, further, whether 
you have reasons to apprehend injury to the pecuniary in- 
terest of said bank, if you were to make a disclosure of the 
saine > 

“Mr. Pierce objected to this question; which was decided 
in the negative by the following vote : 

“ Ay—Mr. Peyton. 

“ Nors—Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Mar 
tin, Hamer. 

«7. Do you know the facts upon which the president of 
said bank differs with you in relation to the propriety of 
producing said correspondence? If yea, state what are 
the facts. ‘ 

+ Mr. Pierce objected to this question ; which was decided 
in the negative by the following vote : 

» Ayes—Messrs. Garland, Fairfield, Peyton. 

* Nors—Messrs. Pierce, Gillet, Martin, Hamer. 

“8. Has or has not R. M. Whitney been compensated, 
directly or indirectly, for services rendered, or supposed 
w be rendered, to auy deposit bank, or company, or indi- 


velual, in procuring the use of money for or from any de- | 


posit bank, since he has been acting as agent forthe deposit 
anks, Orsome of them? Speak trom information which 


vou may have received from him, said Whitney, or any |! 
“jent or Officer of said banks, or within your own knowl- | 


elge, if any such exists. 


* Mr. Gillet objected to this question ; which was decided — 


in the negative by the following vote: 
* Aves —Messrs. Garland, Martin, Peyton. 
*“ Nors—Messrs. tierce, Fairfield, Gillet, lamer. 

“9. Is not R. M. Whitney a stockholder; if yea, to what 


emount, in any of the deposit banks at this time ? 


“Mr. Pierce objected to this question ; which was de- | 


culed in the negative by the following vote: 

*AY—Mr. Peyton. 

Pe. ‘ors — Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, 
Homer, 

10. Who wrote the original, of which the letter exhibit 
Vis substantially a copy? At what time did Mr. Amos 
hendall, Ww ever to your knowledge, come to a knowledge 
' t + Listence Of such Or a similar plan as is therein con- 
aimed? 

* Me. Gillet objected to this question; which was decided 
iu the negative by the following vote : 

\ves—Messrs. Garland, Peyton. 

“Nors—Messrs. Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Hamer. 

“Il. Has, or has not, the bank of which you are cashier 
derived information from R. M. Whitney which enabled it 
‘0 use public money on deposit advantageously for itself, or 

5 inends, in speculation ? 

“ Mr. + illet objected to this question; which was decided 
the negative by the following vote: 

* Aves—Messrs. Garland, !’eyton. 

* Noks —Messrs. Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Hamer. 

* 12. Did you hold a conversation with R. M. Whitney 
: 4 the subject of the issuance of the Treasury circular of 

uly 11, before its issuance; if yea, what information did 
‘© possess and communicate on that subject ? 





“Mr. Fairfield objected to this question ; which was de- 


“Wied in the negative by the following vote : 
“ Ay—Vir. Peyton. 


Noes — Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, 


Hamer, 


15. Could, or could not, large speculations have been 


wade by banks, companies, or individuals, in consequence | 
 £H0Wing in advanee that such a circular as that of July | 


1 fast would be issued? If yea, state the modus operandi. 
; Mr. Fairfield objected to this question ; which was de- 
cided in the negative by the following vote: 
* AY—Mr. Peyton. 
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** Nors—Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Ha 
mer. 


14, Do you, or do you not, know that R. M. Whitney 
did communicate that information to his friends; and that 
large speculations were made by them in consequence of 
that information ? 

“Mr. Fairfield objected to this question; which was de 
cided in the negative by the following vote: 

‘6 AY—Mr. Peyton. 

““ Nozs—Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Ha- 
mer.”? 

My friend from Virginia being absent, as he 
was almost all the time, at this period, engaged 
in the labors of the other committee. 

This, sir, affords a pretty fair sample of the 
views and the construction given by the majority 
of the committee to any power of inquiring into 
the indirect compensation derived by this agent 
in speculations with companies or individuals; and 
taken in connection with the course of the Pres- 
ident, and the House itself, as well as the witness 
and some of the deposit banks, an imperfect idea 
may be formed of the difficulties with which the 
minority of this committee had to contend. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I will call the attention of the 
committee for a short time, for I do not mean to 
trespass on its patience, to the first resolution 
adopted by this majority, and then I will take up 
the testimony of Mr. Woodbury, and of one of 
his clerks. I will show, sir, and convince any 
man in this House, of whatever party he may be, 
who wiil give his ear to my statement, and do 
himself the justice to think, that the tesumony 
and the resolution are in the direct face of each 
other. If | tail in doing so, 1 will surrender 
everything like judgment in the case. Here is the 
resolution: 

* Resolved, (as the opinion of this committee.) That the 
several banks emploved for the deposit of the public money 
have not ail, or any of them °?-— 


mark that word * any,’’ Mr. Chairman— 


| have not all or any of them, by joint or several contract, 


employed an agent to reside at the seat of Government, to 
transact their business with the ‘l'reasury Department.” 


Well, sir, here is a declaration sufficiently ex- 


| plicit. The deposit banks have not, ‘*any of them,” 
| employed an agent here to transact business with 


the Treasury Department. 

I will now read a single clause from the testi- 
mony of the chief clerk of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. McClintock Young. Here is what he 
says on oath: 

1, State all you may kuow upon the subjects of inquiry 
contained in the resolution of the House which is now be- 
fure you. 

“Answer. There is an agentof some of the deposit banks 
residing in Washington, R. M. Whitney. My information 
on this subject is derived partly from letters from banks on 
file in the Treasury Department, and partly from having 
heard Mr. Whitney say he was employed by some of them 
as their agent. I know nothing of any agreement or con- 
tract he may have with any of those banks. The character 
of his business I believe to be to attend to their interests, 
£0 far as relates to their connection with the Department ; 
that is, he attends generaliy to all matters in which their 
operations are required in relation to the keeping, dishurs- 
ing, and transferring of the public money. ‘Those opera- 
tions sometimes operate, as the banks say, injurionsly to 
their interests, and he has frequentiy called on the Secre- 
tary, and other arrangements have been made, I presume 
and believe on Ais representations. I know not what com- 
pensation he receives. I am under the impression that I 
have heard him say that the three first selected bauks in 
New York paid him $1,000 each.”’ 


Aud yet, Mr. Chairman, this resolution, which 
was introduced by you, sir, [Mr. Pierce,] and 
adopted by the majority of the committee, ex- 
pressly says that not ‘* any’’ of the deposit banks 
have employed this agent to transact their busi- 
ness at the Treasury Department. How can that 
resolution stand with the testimony of the chief 
clerk of that Department? 

But it is possible to make this inconsistency 
still more apparent. I will quote the testimony 
of Levi Woodbury himself; and although his 
answers are elaborate arguments, page after page, 
yet when we come to the answering part of them, 
he is compelled to admit this official connection 
between him and his friend Reuben M. Whitney. 
He is compelled to show the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted personally by the agent, Whit- 
ney, as the authorized agent of some of the de- 

osit banks, with the Department; aud by the 
Sonsteutete through the agent, Whitney, as an 
** organ of communication’’ with the deposit 
banks. 1 will show it all. 
to the testimony of Mr. Woodbury, and disbe- 
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lieve it if he can. I will first read a short sen- 
tence or two to show the “* official connection.”” 
In speaking of Whitney and other agents, he 
Says: 
** With all these agents before named, as well as many 


others, when transacting business for their principals, the 
Official connection of the Department has, in ail other re- 


, spects, as well as in these, been similar.”’ 


Again he says: 

* They have access to papers and every species of pub- 
lic information.’? " . . . ** But in the case 
of the agent of the bank, no indulgence of any kind is 
known or believed to have been granted, which, if request- 
ed, has been withheld from the agents on other subjects, 
and especially the agents of corporations, or persons in pub 
lic employment, nor any withheld which, in other like 
cases, has, on request, been granted.’ * , . " 

**L can think of no further explanation desirable as to 
the official connection between the agent for some of the 
deposit banks and this Department.” 


Now, sir, I will show you what that official 
connection 1s: 


44. In the cases alluded to in your report of the llth 
instant, where the Planters’ Bank, Natchez, and the Com- 
inereial Bank, Cineimnati, conferred authority upon said 
Whitney, as shown to you in a written conmiunication, 
what was that authority, what were the claius Gf: requests 
made by him, What was the case of Uic Commercial Bank 
at New Orleans? 

* Mr. Gillet objected to this question; which was decided 
in the affirmative by the following vote: 

* Aves —Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Wise, Jobusen, Ha 
ier, Martin, Peyton, Fairtield. 

-No—Mr. Gillet. 

Jnewer. "The cases referred to in my reportof the 1th 
instant. where differences of opinion occurred, and an au- 
thority: roduced, but not found necessary to be filed, 
of the Commercial Bank at Cincimmati and the 
Commercial Bank at New Orleans. I mentioned the Plan- 
ters? Bank only as one in which a general notice had been 
given, and Wason file, as to his agency, and a copy of which 
was aunexed. The particular case of the Commercial Bank 
at Cincinnati was, so far as LT reeollect, a letter which he 
held in his hand and read, wishing him to request the De- 
partment to change the place to which some of the trans- 
ters outstanding against it were to be made—such as from 
other parts of Ono or Kentucky, New Orleans or Phila- 
delphia-—and stating the reasons for the request to be, that 
the banks in Ohio and Kentucky would probably demand 
specie, or be less accommodating as to the payments than 
those at adistance. I think it stated, further, that an ex- 
tension of some of the transfers was desirable, if the De- 
partinent could conveniently grantit; and complained that 
the time already allowed was too short. The agent also 
urged both these requests, assigning similar reasons, and 
that the tune granted in several cases was less than that 
formerly allowed, under like circumstances, to the United 
States Bank to make transfers. I declined to change the 
places trom Ohio and Kentucky, as requested, because, 
under the late deposit law, I felt bound to confine to the 
neighborhood those particular transters, till about money 
enough was placed in Ohio and Kentucky to meet their 
share of the anticipated division of the surplus and the cur 
rent expenditures, rather than send it toa distance; but 
the time for some of the transfers, which seemed too short, 
I proposed to extend as long as seemed to me proper. He, 
however, declined taking such extension in behalf of the 
bank, unless I could make it longer, thinking it would not 
be useful so little extended ; and, therefore, | wrote to the 
bank itself what had been proposed to bin, and his declin 
ing it, and that | should, notwithstanding, give the exten- 
sion which to me seemed suitable ; and the bank, if not 
accepting it, might pay the money over at the tithe origin- 
ally fixed. In respect to the Commercial Bank at New 
Orleans, the application by the agent was, according to my 
recollection, with a letter. setting out that the Department 
had, by transfers and warrants, drawn out, or proposed to 
draw out, all, or neariy all, the public money in its posses- 
sion, and wishing him to request it to revoke some of the 
transfers,and possibly to postpone some to a much later day, 
if none could be revoked. Linformed him that the bank must 
be in an error, as, before signing a transfer or sending one, 
I was always careful tosee that it would not reduce a bank 
too low. I sent for the clerk who had charge of the subject, 
and examined into it critically, and declined to revoke any 
of thein, as I felt satisfied that the bank and its agent con- 
sidered the money the bank had been notified it would 
probably be called on to pay the State of Louisiana oe 
1637, but for which no transfers had then been issued, an 
which I told him would not be issued when the time of 
payment arrived, provided the bank should, before that 
time, be drawn down too low. I informed him, also, that 
the bank had, by mistake, included one transter, in order 
to make Out its case, which had never been issued, accord- 
ing to our records; and hence I could not revoke any that 
had been issued. He seemed to be satisfied that the bank was 
right. Whether any extensions of time were given in this 
ease I do not remember, but know that none were given 
beyond the period of the quarterly payments to the Siates 
for which purpose these wansfers had been seasouabiy or 
dered.”” 


Here, sir, there is the autnonity conceded by 
the banks to their agent, he holding in his hand 
the writen authority, ‘‘ NOT NECESSARY T9 BE 
ritep.’’ Sir, | am sorry for the character of the 
majority of the committee; I regret that this res- 
olution should be as it is. 

Butl have notdone. Althongh here is evidence 
which shows you the when and where and how, 
it shows you the manner of these bank iransac- 
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in all their details, as carried on through 
Not only has all this rusiness been 
transacted by him, but Mr. Woodbury savs that, 
upon some o 


went, 


occasions, this agent took an APPEA! 

Secretary, to the President 
of the United States; and, not content with that, 
he even went, or threatened to go, to Congress 
for redress. We have seen, from one of his pub- 
lished letters, that this private gentleman seems 
to have a fancy for enlightening and instructing 
this opaque body, these ignorant members of Con- 
rress,on his magnificent schemes of banking and 
legislation. That is a part of his ordinary duty; for 
he writes to the deposit banks, to these moneyed 
corporations, to use their exertions in making a 
concentrated movement upon this body, so as to 
produce some stupendous pecuniary result favor- 
able to them and to himself, and which would 
enable him to fleece the pe ople upon & more ex- 
tended and liberal scale. 

Having proven the official connection, and that 
some of the deposit banks transact their business 
with the Treasury Department through Whitney, 

will now show that the Department has looked to 
Whitney as **an organ”’ to transact its business 
with the deposit banks. Here is the position as- 
sumed by the majority in their last resolution, 
‘*that Whitney’s business is to communicate in- 


formation vo the banks.”’ 


from his decisions, as 


That he is a mere corre- 
spondent, and only halfa correspondentat that. He 
communicates nothing FROM the BANKS to the De- 
partment; mark, that, sir! 

Now, although this resolution declares, upon 
the character and responsibility of the majority, 
that such are the facts, Mr. Woodbury swears 
he is the organ of communication ro and rrRom 
the banks. Why, sir, if twosteam engines upon 
the same track of railroad were to meet together, 
they could notcome more directly and violently in 
conflict than does this resolution of the majority 
of the select committee with the testimony of Mr. 
Woodbury. He says: ** occasionally they [com- 
munications] are made through Mr. Whitney to the 
banks!’’ Why, what more can be wanted, sir, 
to establish the utter falsehood of that resolution ? 
Mr. Woodbury then says: ** | am not aware of 
any letter on record from or to Mr. Whitney,’ 
&e. Oh, no,sir! No letter “ on record.’’ That 
was one reason for my offering the resolution I 
did. Ifall be right and fair and honest, it ought 
to be there. It should be ** on record.’’ | want 
to break up this secret, fraudulent, collusive con- 
nection, upon which shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness have so lone rested, between that officer and 
this arent. So much for the first and last resolu- 
tions of the majority, as sustained by the tesu- 
mony. 

Jut, sir, the resolutions are not consistent with 
eachother, The first,as we have seen, explicitly 
leclares that not ** any’’ of the banks have em- 
ployed an agent at the seat of Government to 
transact business with the Department, but the 
last j 
for some purpose. But they say he merely trans- 
mits information fo the banks from the ‘Treasury 
Department, &c. Nothing is transmitted from 
the banks themselves, through him, to the Depart- 
ment! No businessdone by him. Why, sir, he 
is Only HALF a correspondent, at that rate—a cor- 
respondent to send information to a bank from 
the Treasury Department, but not a correspond- 
ent to communicate anything from a bank to that 
Department. Sir, is that so? Is it possible that 
any one can have a doubt about it? Let us 


see. 


Here is what Mr. Woodbury says; and let us 
see how it agrees with the resolution: 


‘8. Is Reuben M. Whitney the person through whom 
all or any of the communications, verbal or written, Which 
are or have been made by the Treasury Jepartment, or by 
you personall y, to the banks of deposit of the public money 
otf which he is agent, or which are or have been made by 
suid banks to said Department, or to you personally? 

‘answer. In reply to this question, if properly under 
stood by me, I would state that most of the communica 
tioys received from the deposit banks, or made to them, are 
direct between them and the Department, though eccasion- 
ally they are made through Mr. Whitney in behalf of some 
ofthem. Lam not aware ofany letter on record trom or to 
Mr. Whitney as their agent, except as named in my report 

the Lith instant; though, in some imstauees, [ think, 
when making some request for informanuon in theer behais, 
he has shown to me letters, or held them ip lus hands, 
which he said were from them, When the application in 


their behalf has been made by him verbally, and no letter | 


Evecutive Departments—Mr. Peyton. 


has been written by them to the Department, it has been 
customary to make him a verbal reply, it the business was 
of litde importance ; but, if it was considered of such mag 
nitude, a written communication has generally been sent 
by the Department directly to the hank concerned. Other 
persons, as remarked in my report to the committee on the 

lth instant, have been the organ of communicating the 
Wishes of several of the deposit banks on several occasions, 


, and in @ manner similar to that above described as to Mr. 


Whitney 

YU. Are most, or all, of the communications received by 
you or the Department from the deposit banks, or made to 
them by you or the Deparunent, directly, or through Mr. 
Whitney, contained in your communication of the Ilth 
instant to this committee; if not, where and what are 
they 

* Mr. Gillet objected to its being propounded. 
qnestion, ‘Shall the interrogatory be propounded?’ it was 
decided in the affirmative, as iollows : 

* Avyes—Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Wise, John- 

mm, Hamer, Martin, Peyton. 

* No—AMr. Gillet. 
‘Phe question being propounded to the witness, he re- 
turned the following answer: 

All the communications made to or from the Depart- 
ment, whether directly or through Mr. Whitney, which have 
been found on record or on file, and which relate to his ap- 
polntment or compensation as agent, are believed to be an- 
nexed to my report to the committee on the 11th instant. 
But there are numerous other communications, on other 
subjects, with the deposit banks, relating to their duties and 
requests, &c., both to and from them, and which probably 
fill several volumes, and are now at the Department. 

‘The names of the banks employing said agent are, with 
the few exceptions before alluded to, unknown to me, ex- 
cept by rumor. 

** Besides the Planters’ Bank, at Natchez, and the Com- 
mercial Bank, at Cincinnati, copies of whose correspond 
ence have already been furnished, [ think that in one or 
two cases of difference of opinion as to claims made by the 
banks, through their egent, and in those alone, a written 
communication was shown to me ly him concerning the au- 
l hy them. : 

* Kut the final question in those cases not having been 
one as to compelent authority ou the part of the agent to do 
any official act in their behalf, but as to the sufficiency of 
the reasons in favor of the claims or requests made by him, 
and which are believed not to have been acceded to, it did 
not become necessary to ask the evidence of his authority 
to be filed; are recollected beyond those 
tated, except the Commercial Bank at New Or- 


On the 


thority confide 


and no names 
ove 
! tn 

He says, Whitney is ‘to be the organ, at times, 
of presenting their wishes to the Department in 
respect to subjects connected with their public 
obligations; and to procure here, and communicate, 
the best intelligence in his power, on the state of the 
money market at home or abroad; on the condition 
of the currency and of the erchanges; and on the 
supposed legislation likely to happen in Congress, 
either as to the banks themselves or as to heavy 
appropriations to be paid by them; and, in fine, 
on any other topic which he may consider inter- 
esting or beneficial to his employers. ”’ 

Why not speak plainly like that? Why make 
use of an equivocation? Mr. Woodbury swears 
to the facts, and why report a resolution directly 
in the face of the facts, which overruns all he has 
affirmed on the subject?) Why, it is impossible 
to make the case, by testimony, any plainer than 
he has done. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, come to the next 
resolution. It is as follows: 


** Resolved, (as the opinion of this committee,) That no 
agent for the transaction of business between the deposit 
banks and the Treasury Department has been employed at 
lie request or through the procurement of said Depart- 
inent.”’ 


How could they get Levi Woodbury to swear 
that?) No,sir,they could not. [ brought him to 
the book; and he swore duwn that resolution 
‘‘toto calo.”?’ We always wanted men, under 
oath, to prove these facts; and when we got them, 
we either made them disclose and prove them, or 
we made them skulk and shrink under the term 
‘* inquisitorial;”’ or else they cravenly and con- 
science-stricken screen themselves behind the con- 
stitutional provision which protects a felon from 
testifying to hisown guilt. Well, what are Levi 
Woodbury’s words? Here is the question pro- 
pounded to him: 

‘* Have you ever given a recommendation in favor of 
Whitney, or has he been employed through your procure- 
wa few, said he, unless that letter of the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1834, can be so construed.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, that was the very thing we 
wanted. He would not himself say but what that 
was a letter of recommendation for Whitney, and 
that it was so meant and so intended. Hecould 
not say otherwise; it would have been in the face 
of reason, and in direct violation of the most pal- 
pable construction of the English language, to 


deny thatit is as strong a recommendation as was | 
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ever penned by man, for both the scheme and t 
: . 4 Lie 
agent who was applying for the office, ; 
But, sir, what does Mr. Ela, the confidentia| 
clerk of the Secretary of the Treasury in that De 
partment, say? 

10. Do you know of any application made by Mr. RM 
Whitney to any officer of the Treasury Department. eith . 
for a recommendation to be employed as an agent for cw 
deposit bank, or for an agency or office in that Departy 7 
connected with the deposit banks ? _ 

** Answer. I do not, further than is contained in} 
of the Secretary to him, dated in November, 183 
to the Secretary’s answer, which [ have seen.’ 

Here, then, we see that Levi Woodbury end 
his clerk admit the letter of recommendation 
Now, what is that letter? It was written in re. 
ply to Reuben M. Whitney’s letter of the 4th of 
November, 1834, inclosing a copy of the celebra. 
ted letter from certain deposit banks, written by 
Whitney himself, proposing to convert the Treas. 
ury Department into a Bank of the United States 

y we : ’ 
with State banks for its branches, and placing 
Reuben M. Whitney at the head of a bureay jn 
the department; to be assimilated to a committee 


he lettey 
4, appended 


| in the bank called the Committee on the Branches, 


thereby placing the whole fiscal concerns of the 
country under his care and supreme contro). 
These were the propositions contained in that 
‘yr ~ 

letter. That Whitney should be placed ai the 
head of such a bureau, with these powers, and 
for this object, with a salary of $5,000 per ap- 
num. When these propositions reached the ears 
of Mr. ‘Taney, he never condescended to reply in 
writing to them. 

Here is what he (Mr. Woodbury) says ia 
reply to the former application: 

**To that application I made answer the ensuing day, 
stating what was my own Opinion, and what was under. 
stood ty be the opinion of my predecessor, (corresponding 
with my own,) that the Treasury Department, under ezist. 
ing laws, had no authority to constitute any such officer or 
agency; and if one was appointed, it must be done by the 
banks themselves.’’ 

Now, when Whitney approached Levi Wood- 
bury with this letter, it should be remembered 
when it was, and under what circumstances, 
When he came to Mr. Duane upon the 15th of 
June, 1833, almost three months before the der 
its were removed from the Bank of the Untied 
States, he applied for this agency in advance, and 
the first sentence of his letter sets forth— 

* That he having enjoyed the confidence of the President 
in a great degree, &c., and knowing the views of the Pres- 
ident on the subject of the removal of the public deposits, 
&e., Llook upou that measure as definitively resolved upon, 
so far as his views and recommendations have weight and 
influence. I have good reason to believe that the President 
will forward a commiunication from New York to you, ex 
pressive of his views and Wishes upon this subject.” 

> 

Whitney further says: 

*T take the liberty of tendering to you my services 10 
execute the duties and to solicit the situation.” 

He further states: 


‘ [ have never spoken to the President upon this subject. 
but circumstances lead me to think that I should not be other- 
wise than perfectly acceptable to him. The only persons 0 
whom [have mentioned the subject, connected with the 
Government, are Messrs. Taney and Kendall—to the former 
gentlemen, a week since, at Baltimore, who replied in 
these words: ‘Ihave always understood, and taken it fou 
granted, that vou were to have the situation when it is cre- 
ated.” 

Mr. Duane replied to this letter on the I7th 
June, 1833, and in that response to this impudent 
application he raised himself m the estimation ol 
all honest men of every party. Whitney tried 
introduce himself to Mr. Duane to become Set- 
retary of the Treasury de facto, and thereby save 
that gentleman all trouble for thinking of himself. 
Mr. Duane made a very polite reply, and said: 

«* Whenever the President shall express his wishes in re 
lation to any subject of public concern, or with regard to 
yourself, L will so act, [ trust, as to merit the respect of the 
President and preserve my own.” 

This array of high officers had no effect on Mr. 
Duane. This was the last communication that 
passed between Mr. Duane and Whitney. 

He then, sir, comes upon Mr. Taney, backed 
by the recommendation of six banks, but with 
no better success than he met with from Mr. 
Duane. ‘ 

Mr. Taney’s conduct merits the highest praise, 
and I must do him the justice to say that he 
stated, upon his oath, that the statement of Whit- 
ney, as far as regarded himself, was FALSE; that 
he never encouraged him; and, in his letter to 
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round of that individual’s notoriously bad char- 
acter, saying ** his appointment would be received, 
[am sure, with one general, universal feeling of 
disapprobation, by friends and foes. , I will never 
nortify my friends by such an appointment,’’ &c. 
Amos Kendall also denies, in his evidence, hav- 
ing been consulted by Reuben M.W hitney, as 
stated in his letter to Mr. Duane. This isa ques- 
tion of veracity between Amos and Reuben, in 
which no honest man should interfere; let it, 
therefore, stand as a family affair between them. 
But a year afterwards, when Mr. ‘Taney was 


= ; (! 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, he puts his refusal on the | 


one, Mr. Duane swept away, and Mr. Wood- | 
bury came into the Department, then we find | 


Whitney there. I asked one of the clerks, when 
did Whitney first comeamongst them? Soon after 
Mr. Woodbury was placed at the head of the De- 
artment, was the substance of the reply. Yes, 
sir, then it was that Reuben M. Whitney became 
a pet” —that he was taken to the Department, 
into the bosom of the Secretary. Let these things 
be remembered, and that he was just setting out 
upon his grand northern tour, to make a personal 
application to the deposit banks to employ him 
as their agent, and that he was hunting up letters 
of recommendation to carry with him: the letter 
of Levi Woodbury of the Sth of November was 
obtained, and was used for that purpose every- 
where he went. Mr. Woodbury, as we have 
seen, did not pretend to deny it was a letter of 
recommendation. Sir, in what company was this 
letter found ! 


Whitney also applied for and ob- | 


tained another strong letter of recommendation | 


from one, as he says, ‘* high in the confidence of 
the President.”’ 
anonymous letter itself: 


“ The President and Secretary of the Treasury, | know, 
view this subject in the same light that I do, and will be 
gratified if the banks will establish such an agency ; and, 
from his talents, experience, and fidelity, no appointment 
would be more acceptabie to them than that of Mr. Whit- 


Jere is the language of the | 


ney, Who has already been recommended to the Depart- | 


ment.”? 


This is the letter, the authorship of which has 
been suppressed by a majority of the committee, 
and by this House. 


That letter was not signed. It was anony- 


mous, but was carried in company with that of || 
Mr. Woodbury. The bank at Burlington, Ver- || 


mont, before whom they were laid, said, in re- 
ply, “that, in all business transactions with the 
Government, they [the board of directors] have 
and wish to meet their views.’’? Now, sir, what 
was this which the board of directors considered 
a ‘business transaction with the Government ?”’ 
{t was the appointment of Reuben M. Whitney 
as their agent. Sir, it was impossible to misun- 
derstand this letter of Mr. Woodbury. Take the 
construction put upon it by the Moyamensing 
Bank of Philadelphia, when it was laid before 
that bank as a recommendation of Mr. Whitney. 
Inaresolution of the board referring to this letter, 
they say: ** R. M. Whitney, esq., coming highly 
recommended, &c., we do therefore employ him,”’ 


&e. This was the only letter of recommenda- | 


tion, as it appears, before the board, and they 


consider it a high recommendation of Mr. Whit- | 


ney. Yet, in the face of all this testimony, we 


have a resolution from the majority of the select || 


committee, declaring that he has not been em- 


ployed at the request or through the procurement || 


resolution. Here is the proof. How, let me 


ask, can they stand together? Many of our friends | 
have manifested no little uneasiness to me, know- || 


| 


ing the multitude of difficulties thrown in the way 


of this investigation; but I can tell them, Mr. | 
Chairman, with confidence, that, when they see | 


how much direct ogy proof we have elicited, | 
a 


they will admit that all we have ever said, ever 
thought, or imagined to have existed, will fall 
far, very far, short of the developments which 
aremade. 1 have been astonished myself at the 


evidence brought to light before this committee. || 


A few words upon the fifth resolution of the 


majority, and I will pass on. In effect, this is | 


the substance of the resolution: that this agent, | 


such as he is, is a mere correspondent, a mere | 


channel to convey information to the banks, but 
hever from the banks. 


No. 23 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I will call the attention of 
the House to one other subject upon this branch of 
the case. You all remember the celebrated Treas- 
ury circular of the 29th of August, 1835, in which 
Mr. Whitney assumed upon himself the power 
to prescribe what bank notes should or should not 
be received in payment for the public lands, and 
which winds up with a threat that, upon any vio- 
lation of his orders, he was authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to say that “* ne [the 
Secretary !] would take prompt measures !”’ &c. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you recollect how this 
was denied, evaded, attempted to be concealed, 
and how the Globe published mutilated accounts 
of it; and yet, sir, when we get Mr. Woodbury, 
andeven Reuben Whitney himself upon the stand, 
they both acknowledge it to be genuine ! that it is 
a bona fide order, conterring upon Whitney all the 
power the circular purports he possessed. Here 
is the question, sir, which brought it out: 


¢ 32. Have you ever used the following language in any 
of your circulars, letters, or instructions to any of the pub- 
lic officers, to wit: * I have forwarded a copy of this to each 
of the public receivers, and have no doubt they will act with 
such fairness that no injustice will be done to any one of 
the deposit banks. Should it ever be otherwise, and any 
one of the banks have cause to feel aggrieved, I am author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Treasury to say that he will 
take the most prompt measures to remove any just cause 
of complaint?’ If yea, state whether you had received any 
such authority from the Secretary of the Treasury. 


“ Answer. [ refer the committee to my printed letter of | 


| the 29th of August, 1835, (see appendix, 1, 2,) in which will 
be found the paragraph quoted in this interrogatory. 

Tn effecting the arrangements informed of in that letter, 
a fear was expressed by some of the banks that the banks 
and receivers might not act in perfect fairness with each 
other; and that some of the banks might be subject to im- 
positions under the arrangements they entered into. I com- 
municated the same to the Secretary of the Treasury ; who 


viewing, as [ believed, the arrangement an important one || 


for the community, and for the purpose, as I supposed, of 
inspiring the banks with confidence that they would not be 
| imposed upon, told me I might communicate the substance 
ot what is contained in the concluding part of the quota- 
tion, though probably in other words. 
‘*'That printed letter was forwarded to the public land 
receivers by me as a mere matter of information, but not 
of * instructions.’ ”” 


Now, that that statement of Reuben Whitney 
is true, can be shown by the facts and circum- 
stances ofthetransaction. Mr. Woodbury, know- 

| ing his intention of sending the circular, and ac- 
tually franked that very circular to those receivers 
and those banks, knowing what it contained, as 
| he in effect admits himself, I will cite the question 
| propounded to Reuben Whitney himself on this 
| subject of franking: 


*¢ 34. Have you or have you not issued such circulars as 


are above mentioned to any other officer or officers of the || 


Government? If yea, to whom and when? either furnish 


not furnish copies. 


except such as were intended for the deposit banks, copies 


lic land receivers, and for the purpose mentioned. 
‘+ 35. In forwarding to the public officers and the deposit 
banks the before mentioned circulars, or making any other 


frank of the Secretary of the Treasury, or any other officer 
of that Department? If yea, state whether ithas been your 
| habit to do so. 

“ Answer. The Secretary of the Treasury franked, or au- 
thorized to be franked, two or three of the circulars fur- 


warded to many, if not all, of the deposit banks ; and of one 
of them, a copy was sent to each of the receivers, also 
franked by him; also, tables showing the condition of the 


ized to be franked, any communications to the banks, or 
to any person whatever, of mine.”’ 


But, sir, another, and one of the strongest ev- 
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the committee with copies, or state their purport if you can- 


& Answer. I do not recollect to have issued any circulars, | 


of which, in the instance referred to, were sent to the pub- | 


communications to them, have you at any time used the | 


nished to the committee, marked A, one of which was for- | 


deposit banks, which I have occasionally prepared, the | 
f the T ee || character of which was, in all cases, made known to him, | 
of the Treasury Department. That, sir, is the || on the papers themselves being first shown tohim. Beyond 


these 1 do not recollect that he has ever franked, or authér- | 


idence that this illegitimate, collusive associa- | 


tion between your Secretary of the Treasury and 
this deposit bank minister near your Treasury 
Department ought to cease. 
Whitney has access to every document, letter, and 


public money, the deposit banks, or any other 
matter. Not only so, sir, but he will go to your 
Department, enter the rooms of the clerks, and 
take from the files such original papers as he sees 
fit; and carry them through the street to his own 


| room, where he will keep them till the next day, | 


| or till it suits his pleasure or convenience to re- 
turn them. That, sir, is the positive and direct 


Why, sir, Reuben | 


paper in that Department, whether itconcerns the | 
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testimony of one of the clerks—Mr. McGinnis. 
It occurred, he testified, during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. A Senator wishing to obtain 
some information from the Department, instead 
of applying himself to the Secretary, he goes at 
once into Whitney’s room—to the fountain head 
of information—and Whitney goes into the clerk's 
office, takes down the file, and carries it to his 
ownroom. Thestatement of the witness is, that 
he said Thomas H. Benton, Senator from Mis- 
souri, wished to obtain some information from 
him; and he accordingly took the original files 
containing it, passing down stairs from the third 
story of the building, passed along the avenue, 
and then entering at another door, took them to his 
own room, where he and the Senator kept them all 
night; and it was some time next day before they 
were returned, when the fact was, for the first 
time, made known to the Secretary, who rebuked 
the clerk, but had not the boldness to rebuke Mr. 
Whitney. No, sir, it was all right, so far as he 
was concerned; for neither the clerks nor the Sec- 
retary dare resist him. You have humbled yoer- 
self to his power; he is above you. Why, you 
must all bow to Reuben M. Whitney as well as 
to his master! Nota word of rebuke to him, sir. 
Oh, no. The hapless, honest clerks, are cen- 
sured; but Reuben M. Whitney is retained; and, 
although he is not paid by the Secretary, or nom- 
inally out of the public money, yet he is under 
the same roof, in the same building with the Sec- 
retary; nay, they use the same wash-basin; and 
Reuben M. Whitney can take almost any and 
every liberty he pleases. 

employment, his emoluments. 

On another occasion, he goes into a store, and, 
seeing some handsome paper that took his fancy, 
he instantly orders some of it to be sent over, and 
to be charged to the Department. All’s right, 
sir, it was ordered by ** Mr. Whitney.’’ The 
witness, Mr. Sullivan, testified to this fact, and 
he produced his ledger showing the entries cor- 
roborating the fact. 

Notonly so, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
has acknowledged upon oath instances where 
Whitney thought for the Secretary; where his tal- 
ents were brought into requisition for the service 
of the Department; where his statements have 
been sent to Congress by the Secretary as his 
own. This is not right. We have two Secre- 
taries—one to think and write, and another to re- 
ceive the salary. Surely, the thinking one ought 
to be paid, and it seems the salary of the other 
ought to be increased, or he ought to be removed. 
I give my reason, sir. He must be hard run for 
change. Why, he sent in to the committee a 
claim for five days’ attendance, at two dollars a 
day, amounting to the enormous sum of ten dol- 
lars! The Congress of the United States ought 
certainly to increase his salary, and make it 
$6,010. But how did he get it up to ten dollars? 
Why, he would come to the committee room, 
undergo an examination of half or three quarters 
of an hour, or less, and then say he was com- 
pelled to leave the committee on official business. 
In this way he made out seven days, and sent 
his account in writing, by a confidential messenger, 
with authority to receive the money; but it turned 
out that no more than five days could be made 
out from the journal, by which he said he would 
be governed in this important affair, and so he 
gets his ten dollars. This is Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the Treasury! It reminds me of a 
little incident I heard of him. AsI descended the 
Ohio, on my way home [Ast summer, I was in- 
formed by a very intelligent gentleman who was 
educated at the same seminary with him, that 
Levi Woodbury was the stingiest boy in the 
whole school, who was never known to expend 
one cent. One day, however, he, in company 
with my informant, went to a large collection of 
the people, (an election, I ieeliove,¥ antl contrary 
to all expectation, he bought a ninepence worth of 
milk punch, and divided it with his friend. They 
returned to college, and, when this unprecedented 
act of liberality on the part of Levi Woodbury 
was made known, many would not believe it. 
| What! that he should buy a ninepence worth of 
milk punch, and divide it with a friend! It was 


Hence his power, his 


| incredible! And upon the establishment of the 


: fact there was a general illumination in commem- 
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oration of the occasion. Let no man disbelieve 
this punch story after this ten-dollar affair.* 
Mr. Chairman, one great necessity for legisla- 
tion on this subject is the attitude assumed both 
by the deposit banks and by their agent. It is 
this: that the deposit banks are responsible only 
to the Secretary of the Treasury or his agent, but 
that they owe no responsibility to Congress. ‘That 
is the position which they assume. Notwith- 
standing they have undertaken the charge of the 
deposits under the act of Congress, yet they insist 
that Congress has no power of supervision or in- 
spection over them, because it has delegated that 
ower to the Secretary. ‘Then how does it stand? 
ere is your ten-dollar milk-punch Secretary and 
Reuben Whitney, who have entire and unlimited 
control over the treasure of the nation, from which 
there is no appeal! Conceive the case, sir, of the 
whole being seized, and a division of the spoils 
about to take place. According to this doctrine, 
Congress has not even the power to interpose 
and save it! 
assume. 
What does the Secretary himself tell you? 
That, notwithstanding from the first instructions 
given by the President, through Mr. Duane to 
Amos Kendall, special agent to visit the banks, 
and see upon what terms they would receive the 
deposits, it was expressly stipulated that an agent 
should be appointed, with full power to examine 
into the condition of them all, not, to be sure, 
touching their private affairs; and that, notwith- 
standing this power was contemplated in the first 
contract with the original deposit banks, and the 
insertion of sucha provision in the recent law, 
yet what does Levi Woodbury say? Why, he 
says ** [have not, and never will appoint such an 
agent.” What is the pretension now? Why, 
that the banks are the principals, and Whitney 
their agent—a shameful perversion of terms, sir. 
Reuben Whitney is their dictator and their plun- 
derer. Let me give you an instance. 
: Three banks in the city of New York fixed his 
salary at $600 per annum for each bank. The 
Bank of America even passed a resolution that 
he should have no more than that amount; but he 
soon compelled them to reverse their resolve, and 
he demanded $1,000 fromeach. They yielded to 


That is the position which they | 
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pectation ; and the consequence has been, thata very sensible 
change has taken place, politically, in favor of the Govern- 


ment; and as it is our desire to strengthen these sentiments, | 


we feel thatitis important to afford to our farmers and 
merchants the coming spring a pretty extensive accommo- 
dation, especially about the time of the wool clip.”” * * 

‘* My wish is, that you would have an interview with the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of allowing the 
present amount to remain; or, rather, that the warrants in 
favor of the pension agent should not be made upon the de- 
posit for next spring.”’ 


R. M. Whitney to the Cashier of the Bank of Burlington. 
**Wasninoton, March 15, 1835. 


1 called upon the Secretary of the Treasury, and went 
to the Commissioner of Pensions, and can assure you that 
you have nothing to fear from the efforts of your neighbors. 
No other bank will be employed by either Department, unless 
compelled to do so by the legislation of Congress. Mr. Ev- 
erett, a member from your State, has been trying to have 


the pensions paid in another quarter, (Windsor, I sup- | 


pose.) 
“You need not fear but I will look after and protect 
your business.”* 


From same to same. 


WASHINGTON, August 23, 1835. 


** As it may be important for youto know, as a guide in 
your operations, I can state to you, that, until January 
next, F feel confident you may safely calculate upon the 
Treasury deposits being kept up to the maximum of what 


capital.’? 


Now, sir, does not that paper at once convince 
the most incredulous that this bank applied for 
the use of the public money for the purpose of 
effecting political changes in favor of the Admin- 
istration? It will not be denied that it did have 
that effect in some degree, and that the bank con- 
tinued to exert its influence for like purposes, 
especially about the time of the elections—about 


the time of the wool clip—when they were told | 


they should have liberally of the public money: 
the people were literally fleeceed—dyed in the 
wool, sir—dyed in the wool. In the month of 
August, Whitney tells them, ‘* you shall have as 
much as your bank can hold”’ fe six months to 
come. 

I wish here to say, sir, that no man can feel 


| more the necessity than I felt myself under, as a 


man and as a member of this body, to discharge 


| what I think should be considered a solemn duty 


his demands; he is now their agent, and is in the | 


receipt of this sum annually from each. 


to my country, and a duty also to myself, to take 


| the course I have done in this investigation; and, 


There is another and still more flagrant case. | 
The Bank of Burlington, Vermont, in reply to his | 


importunities, almost goes on its knees to beseech 
him to have mercy on it; for that, owing to its 
remote and isolated situation, they have no need 
of anagent. But he renewed and repeated his 


sir, I knew well what I would have to deal with. 
I may well say that, considering the use made of 


| the Executive power, I am astonished we have 
_ been able to do anything; but we have accom- 
| plished more than the most sanguine of us ever 


requisitions, till they were driven finally to make | 
an unconditional surrender, telling him, ** we have | 
employed you, but have fixed no salary; we leave | 


that to yourself.”’ 
ingly. ’ 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a peculiar way 


And he fixed it, sir, accord- 


contemplated. I was assailed in the official jour- 
nal, as you well remember, sir, as having made 
a false and slanderous statement in regard to Mx. 
Taney and Reuben Whitney. Mr. Taney has 


' himself testified to the truth of my statement. But, 


of managing these matters between Whitney and || 
the banks; and as I am in possession of it, and as | 
every gentleman of every party here ought to | 
wish to know it, I will read it for their especial | 


edification: 
President of the Bank to R. M. Whitney. 
 BurvincTon, February 12, 1835. 


sir, I have had more to bear, and I have borne it 
more patiently from others than even from Mr. 
Whitney. Sir, I care nothing about Whitney. 
If I did not think he was doing a serious public 
injury, his name nor his concerns would never 
occupy my thoughts. I solemnly believe, before 
God and man, before this House and the country, 


| that Reuben M. Whitney has been stimulated to 


* Your letter, dated the 23d ultimo, is received, on the | 
subject of an agency of the deposit banks. J have commu- | 
nicated the same to our board of directors, and am imstructed | 


to say that, in all business transactions with the Govern- 


ment, they have and wish to meet their views, and do the | 


public business intrusted to them to their satisfaction. 
** So far av this institution may be profited by an agency, 


as it respects business, public or private, they will cheer- | 


fully pay a sum commensurate to such adrantages. 


Cashier of the Bank of Burlington to R. M. Whitney. 


** BoRLINGTON, January 25, 1836. 

* Being located in the same place where a branch of the 
United States Bank was established, and as we are a de- 
posit bank, where the branch has discontinued its opera- 
tions, the public seem to expect that we could at once af- 
ford the same facilities and accommodations they have en- 
joyed when the branch was doing business. There has 
been, on the part of our directors, a desire to meet this ex- 


* On the 10th of March, several days after this speech 
was delivered, Mr. P. called for a copy of Mr. Woodbury’s 
account, to be published with his remarks, but was informed 
by the Clerk that Mr. Woodbury bad withdrawn pis ac- 
count. Ten dollars saved for distribution among the 
States! 


treat me with rudeness, and with personal violence. 
Hence his course in the committee, where he cast, 
as it were, his offensive card in my face, coupled 
with the most insulting frowns, on account of 


' what I had stated in relation to Mr. Taney’s re- 


| fusing to countenance him. 
tion statements have gone forth, and been scat- 
| tered far and wide; comments have been made, 


Out of that transac- 


|| facts have been sworn to, which, Mr. Chairman, 


|| hope, as any one to m 


I am as charitable, | 
fellow-men; but gentle- 
men have stated what | know to be incorrect. 

Sir, that my friend from Virginia [Mr. Wise] 
on that occasion left his chair, and walked with 


never had an existence. 


| me when I went to Whitney, and rebuked him 


only unlikely, but impossible. 


\\ 
| 
1} 


for the manner in which he had treated me, is not 
Sir, before God, 


such a thing never happened! The gentlemen 


gave their statements upon oath. Well, sir; that || 


only shows, perhaps, that they might have been 
atthe time in a condition not to recollect anything. 


| oaths as he did, and that other gentlemen shonjiq 
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take a copy of them to swear to; nay, more, that 


| there should be a concerted movement upon the 
|| subject of getting those oaths upon the. 
_ of this House. 
, coming language I will not deny, because 
| highly excited at the time; : 
| ogized to the committee. 
| such language, certainly, under ordinary circum- 
| stances of excitement. 
| should calmly and deliberately undertake to make 
ita matter of record in this House, is unaccount. 
|| able, and wholly unprecedented. 
| gentleman from Maine (Mr. Fatrrierp] strune 
| together a setof oaths that would prove to every- 


Journal 
“ al 
Now, that I made use of unbe. 
q I Was 

but I instantly anol. 
I would not have sea 


. : 
But, sir, that gentlemen 


Why, sir, the 


body in America that I was no swearer. He has 


| strung them like a silly country girl stringing 
5 


birds’ eggs; hea eggs, duck eggs, goose eggs, and 
turkey eggs—mixed with a little Yankee pump. 
kin—out of time, and out of place, without sense 
or meaning in them. Sir, 1 cannot account for 


| this but in one way, as I am unwilling to attrib. 
ute improper motives to that gentleman, who is 
| one of that class of Christians who. consider 

swearing an unpardonable sin, but can look with 
| perfect complacency upon the robberies perpetrated 
| upon the Treasury by Reuben M. Whitney. 


your bank can hold—say three fourths of the amount of |) 


I say, sir, | cannot charitably account for that 


|| gentleman’s want of memory but in one way; 
|! and that was, the manner in which Dr. Gloster’s 
| friends accounted for his mistake on a certain 


/ occasion. It was during the late war, on the 
| northwestern frontier, when the Doctor, with a 
small detachment, ventured out from the main 


| army, and remained all night. About daylight 


| next morning he was seen coming, panting and 
blowing. ** What’s the matter, Doctor ?’’ * Mat. 
ter enough,”’ cried he, ‘a thousand Indians out 
yonder, firing all around the camp, and have 
killed every one of the boys!” ‘*Is it possible! 
What party can it be?’’ ‘* Tecumseh’s party; 
for I heard General Tecumseh say, as plain as 
anything, I'll have Dr. Gloster’s scalp before day, 


| by God.’’ Well, sir, all the boys soon came in, 


one at a time, and it turned out to be nothing but 
the howl of a wolf which had alarmed the excel- 
lent Doctor’s fears so much. 

And, sir, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Gittet,] what was his condition, that he is able 





| which passed on the occasion? 


to swear with such particularity on every word 
He was between 
a wild and a shy, peeping for a place to get out, 
like a wild turkey out of a pen, alarmed, no 
doubt, at the giant frame of Reuben. He knew 
about as much of what passed, as the lame cap- 
tain did of the battle which he did not wait to see. 
You recollect the case of the lame captain, sir. 
He was in the woods with his men, and, sudden- 
ly coming upon the Indians, cried out, ‘ Boys, 
here they are!’’ peeping under the bushes, said 


| he , ** they are very numerous, and my opinion 


| is they’llwhip us; but fight hard, retreat in good 
order; as I’m a little lame, I’ll go now.”’ 

But, sir, I forgive these gentlemen for all they 
have said, or thought, or have sworn against me, 
because I hope they believed it. " 

Mr. Chairman, | have but one other question 

| toask, and then I take leave of Reuben M. Whit- 
ney forever; and thatis, Whoishe? Howcame 
he in the Treasury? JWhy is he possessed of so 
| much power? Why, sir, gentlemen, under the 
| 29th interrogatory, have gotten a few favorable 


|| responses, ‘* so far as the witnesses knew individ- 


| ually, as to his character for integrity and capa- 
city.’’ They got hold of one man, a director in 
| the Moyamensing Bank, who would not trust 
him with his private affairs, from his general 
character. Whenweask Levi Woodbury wheth- 


| er, from Pa character, he would believe 


Reuben M. Whitney on his oath, the majority of 
the committee would not let the question be put, 
even tohim. Why, sir, Whitney invited an in- 
| vestigation into his character; he went to Canada, 
_ and Philadelphia, and Washington, and challenged 
| the world to inquire into his conduct and stand- 
ing. Yet, sir, whenever, in the committee, We 
approached his character, gentlemen shrunk back, 
| and proclaimed that we had no power to ascertain 


| whether this secret Treasury agent was an hon- 


1 was astonished at the gentleman from Maine |/ est man and a patriot, or a rogue, bankrupt, and 
|| (Mr. Fawnrievp) stringing together such a set of |: traitor. 
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24TH 
|, sir, propounded the following interrogatories; 
which were rejected: 

«32. Do you know R. M. Whitney’s general character? 
icvea, what is his character as an honest, trustworthy man ? 
Would you, from bis general character, believe him on his 


sath, or trust him when he was subject, by great pecuni- 
Odslle j 


ary remptation, to err? : 5 

i Mr. Gillet objected to this question ; which was decided 
in the negative by the tollowing vote : 

“Ay—Mr. Peyton. 


« Noes—Messts. Martin, Pierce, Fairfield, Gillet, Gar- | 


and. 
«93, Has he, or has he not, born the general character, 


at and about Philadelphia, of having been a traitor, and one 
of the British emissaries who were engaged in smuggling 
gold from the United States of America, to pay the British 
troops in Canada, during the late war; and of having ac- 


xnowledged and made a boast of the same to gentlemen in | 
philadelphia ? Did he not sustain the general character in | 


philadelphia, after the war, of being the keeper of a gam- 
bling-house, Or faro bank, in that city? Does he not now 
sgstain the character of a bankrupt, who is defrauding his 
iyst creditors, while he is living in the prison bounds of this 
city ina style of princely extravagance ? 

“Mr. Gillet objected to this question ; which was decided 
‘in the negative by the following vote : 

“Ay—Mr. Peyton. 


« Nogs—Messrs. Garland, Pierce, Fairfield, Martin, Gi - | | 


let.” 


Now, sir, is Reuben M. Whitney fit to be 
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*¢ An informer and witness, by the name of Whitney, who 
had formerly been a director of the bank, was produced, 


| who declared, upon oath, that, in May, 1834, two of the 


cashiers of the bank had informed him that Thomas Biddle 
& Co. had been in the habit of drawing money out of the 
bank on deposit of stock in the teller’s drawer, without 
paying interest; and that the president of the bank had 
discounted two notes, one for Thomas Biddle & Co., and 
one for Charles Biddle, without the authority of the direct 
ors. This witness stated that he went with these officers 
of the bank and examined the teller’s drawer and the dis 


count book, and found the facts which had been stated to 
| 


| him verified by the examination. 


He also stated, to give 
additional certainty to his averments, that he made amem 
Orandum at the time, with the dates of the transactions ; 
which memorandum he produced to the committee. Having 
thus unalterably fixed the date of the transaction, as if by 
some fatality, he went on to say that he immediately pro 
ceeded into the room of Mr. Biddie, the president, and re- 
monstrated with him against the irregular proceedings, and 
that Mr. Biddle promised him that they should not occur 
again. 

**In the interval between the adjournment of the com- 
mittee that day and its meeting the next, a member of the 
board of directors suggested to Mr. Biddle that he was, 
about the time of this alleged transaction, in the city of 
Washington. On examining the journal of the board, and 
the letter-book, it was found, by entries and letters, that, 


for several days previous to the alleged interview between | 


| the president and Whitney, and for several days afterwards, 


trasted with the management of your treasure? || 


Is he nota notorious bankrupt, now living within 
the prison bounds of this city? { have filed with 
the minority report a transcript, which the com- 
mittee rejected, but which I obtained myself from 
the records, showing the amount of judgments 
now in damages against him in the court of this 


District to be upwards of ninety-five thousand | 


dollars. Sir, we offered to prove, not only that 


the president was absent, ona Visit to this city,on the busi- 
ness of the bank, and General Cadwallader was acting as 
president in his place. Thus was this artfully-devised story, 
which was intended to blast the reputation ofa high minded 


| and honorable man, through one of those extraordinary in- 


terpositions by which Providence sometimes confounds the 


| contrivances of the wicked, made to recoil upon the head 
| of its inventor, who must forever stand forth as a blast- 


Whitney was a bankrupt, but that he was guilty || 


of the most dishonest practices to defraud his just 
creditors. 


We also offered to prove a declaration | 


of Whitney himself, that, if his creditors would | 


not compromise with him upon his own terms, 
he would take the benefit of the insolvent act. We 
could have proved: that all that splendid and 
rincely establishment of his belonged, or had 
been made over, to others, and that he did not own 
adollarin hisown name. And yet, sir, he gives 
diplomatic dinners. His Britannic Majesty’s Min- 


ister lives not in a more costly and magnificent style | 
than does R. M. Whitney. Yes; you who have | 


sat at his board, and feasted at his table, ate the 
meatand drank the wine of his honest creditors. 


Yes, sir,on the very nightofthatday when Whit- | 


ney took his stand in contempt of the authority 


of this House, in defiance of its power, he gave , 
asplendid dinner; and many, I know, of the mem- | 
bers of this House attended. The President elect, | 


the Vice President elect, and all the heads of the 
Departments, went uptodohimreverence. Why, 


sir, he greatly surpassed your ten dollar Secre- | 


tary. Nine hundred invited guests; $500 in cham- 
pagne, not Woodbury’s sort, but the best which 
the public money could command. Sir, let me 
ask you, if the committee had then reported him 
fora contempt, what condition would this House 
have been in the next morning to pass on his case? 
Would gentlemen here, with Whitney’s wine 
thumping in their heads, with his beef eaten the | 
night before still undigested, have been prepared 
‘o send him to prison, as a court of justice would 
ave done, there to remain until he was willing to 
answer interrogatories? Reuben, perhaps, thinks, 
*smany others do, that the shortest way to men’s 
‘tections is down their throats! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a little remarkable 
‘hateven gentlemen who were on the bank com- 
mittee of 1832, where his perjuries and his treason 
were proven, and who could not, consequently, 
have been ignorant of his character, were of that 
eos Many gentlemen doubtless went without 


‘howing his character; some went by the force | 


of example; others because, perhaps, they liked 


& good dinner more than they hated Reuben M. 


Whitney, though they knew his character. 


Mr. Pevron here read from the minority report | 


of the bank committee of 1832: 


“There was one occurrence, during the transactions of 


Thomas Biddle & Co. with the bank, which merits partic- 
ular notice. 





ed monument of the speedy and retributive justice of 
Heaven. 

* The following resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the committee, a majority of whom were the political friends 
of said Whitney, and three of that majority, to wit: Messrs. 
EF. Thomas, of Maryland, C. C. Cambreleng, of New York, 
and Colonel R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, are now mem- 
bers of the House of Kepresentatives: 

** Resolved, That the charges brought against the presi- 
dent, of lending money to Messrs. Thomas Biddle & Co., 
without interest, and of discounting notes for that house, 
and for Charles Biddle, without the sanction of the di- 
rectors, are without foundation; and that there does not 
exist any ground for charging the president with baving 
shown, or manifested any disposition to show, any par 
tiality to those individuals in their transactions with the 
bank. 

*« The following questions were propounded to said Whit- 
ney, when examined before that committee, in 1832: 

** Question by Mr. Watmough. How long have you been 
a resident of this country ? 

Answer. I was born in this country. 

“© Question by same. Were you nota resident of Canada 
during the late war? 

“ Answer. I resided there from 1808 to the spring of 1816, 
when I[ removed to this city. 

“© Question by Mr. Adams. In what place in Canada did 
you reside during the late war? 

‘© Answer. In Montreal. I went to Canada asa clerk. I 
afterwards became engaged in business on my own account. 
When the war broke out, I had a great deal of money scat- 
tered about in that country, having sold much on credit ; 
all of which I should have sacrified by leaving it when war 
was declared. I remained, therefore, having the permis- 
sion of the British Government to do so. 

** Question by Mr. Adams. Did you ever ask permission 
of the Government of the United States to remain there ? 

“ Answer. I never did. 

‘© Question by Mr. Adams. On what conditions did the 
British Government permit you to remaiu in Canada during 
the war? 

“© Answer. I took an oath to observe the laws of the coun 
try while [ remained there. 

* Question. Did you understand that to be an vath of alle- 
giance ? 

“* Answer. No; I did not, permanently.” 


Not ‘*permanently.’’ No, sir; he only took 
an oath of allegiance during the war, from 1812 to 
1816. 

Sir, this lame apology, which places Whitney’s 
avarice in bold relief with his patriotism, is wholly 
untrue. He was a traitor, who obtained the fa- 
vor of the King of England by perpetrating trea- 
son against his own country, as he did the favor 
of General Jackson by perjury against the bank 
of which he had been a director. 

How could these gentlemen who were on the 
bank committee, [Messrs. Francis Tuomas of 
Maryland, Ricuarp M. Jounson of Kentucky, 
and Cuurcuitt C. CamBreienc of New York, 
and who voted for that resolution which affixe 
to his name eternal infamy—how could they honor 
him with their presence at that dinner? 

Mr. THOMAS rose to explain. 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 


|| the British troops! 
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Ho. or Reps. 
Mr. PEYTON called on Mr. J. Q. Apams, to 
| know if what he had read from the report of the 
minority of the bank committee was not correct? 
Mr. ADAMS rose and corroborated the facts 

as set forth in the report. 

Mr. THOMAS replied; and then Mr. ADAMS 
rejoined. 

Mr. PEYTON. I will not, Mr. Chairman, 
repeat what is better understood, and much more 
ably expressed, by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams.] I will take one admis- 
sion of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Tuomas,| which will seal the fate and stamp the 
character of Reuben M, Whitney beyond redemp- 
tion. He bears witness to the honorable bearing 
and unimpeachable character of the officers of the 
bank, and says they are incapable of falsehood, but 
attempts an escape for Whitney on the ground of 
mistake. That is impossible. Whitney swears 
that Thomas Biddle & Co. ** had been in the habit 
of drawing money out of the bank without paying 
interest; that the president of the bank had dis- 
counted notes for ‘Thomas Biddle & Co. and 
Charles Biddle, without the awhorily of the direct- 
ors; that, on a certain occasion, and on a given 
day, he went into the president’s room, remon- 
strated with, and extorted a promise from him that 
he would not be guilty of such favoritism again.’’ 
Now, sir, every officer of that bank solemnly 
swore that there was not one word of truth in any 
of these charges. There is no ground for mistake; 
there must be perjury somewhere; the gentleman 
acquits the officers of the bank. Could the pres- 
ident have forgotten it, if Whitney had broken 
into his room, and have given him such a rebuke, 
and have extorted from him such a promise? Im- 
possible! Elere I drop Reuben M. Whitney’s 

| perjury. Let gentlemen reconcile it if they can, 
and associate with him if they choose. It is a 
matter of laste, about which I will not quarrel with 
them. 

A few words more, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
done. When the true patriot, quitting his peace- 
ful avocations in the workshop or the field, drop- 
ping his plough handles or his planes, regardless 
of home and its endearments, tearing himself from 
the wife of his bosom, and shaking off the chil- 

| dren even that cling around his knees, rushed to 
the rescue of his bleeding country; when the star- 
spangled banner, consecrated and hallowed as it 
_ was, and is, with so many and such glorious rec- 
|| ollections, was seen streaming to the breeze; all 
'| bathed in blood, its crimson folds appealing to 
every Imerican heart to rally around and detend 
| it; when the cloud of war, lurid with the cinders 
| of the Capitol, hung over this devoted city; when, 
|| on the night of the 23d, and morning of the ever- 
| glorious 8th, General Jackson, with the chivalry 
| of the West, was winning imperishable renown, 
and rearing to the American name a monument 
| which will stand a landmark on the steps of fame 
whilst Mississippi rolls his waters to the ocean, 
| where, then, was Reuben M. Whitney? A traitor 
| in the hostile camp! The sworn subject and offi- 
| cer of a foreign Power! A British commissary, 
smuggling gold, and driving herds to pay and feed 
Could he, with one throb of 
| American feeling in his bosom, have remained 


———~ 


| within hearing of his country’s cannon, pealing . 


on the plains of Chippewa and Bridgewater, and 
| thundering from the leaguered battlements of 
| Erie, without trampling in the dust his traitor’s 

livery, and adding one arm to those which struck 
| for victory and his native land! Sir, he could 
‘| and did; and yet this man is high in the confi- 
| dence of an Executive who is mainly indebted for 
\| his station to the laurels he won in that contest, 
| and is enabled to defy with impunity the process 
|| of a committee of Congress! Gaines and Scott, 


|| and other gallant spirits, whose achievements 
|| brighten so many glorious pages of our history, 
| are disparaged, censured, and sought to be dis- 
'| graced, while this minion of favoritism is to be 
\| shielded and protected, in contempt of justice, and 


|| in defiance of the lawful authority of this House. 
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